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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Arrer nearly four years of labor, remitted at intervals by reason of ill-health, I am able 
to lay before the public Dr. Kling’s able Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians in 
something of an English dress. The difficulties of translating his involved and scholastic style, 
designed only for German students, into readable English, suited for the public at large, can be 
known only by such as have attempted a like task. To have translated literally, and have 
strictly followed his method, would have been to make the work a comparative failure. By the 
consent, therefore, of the principal Editor, Dr. Schaff, I have, without altering the meaning, 
introduced such modifications of method and style as seemed necessary to give the Commentary 
the widest circulation. The changes made have been mainly, in substituting an English text 
for the Greek, excepting where the latter was absolutely required to render the comment intelli- 
gible,—in intercalating this text through the body of the Commentary instead of putting a few 
catch- words at the head of the paragraphs,—in breaking up the majority of the ponderous sen- 
tences into their component parts (a few being left as specimens here and there to show what a 
German scholar is capable of in this direction),—and in omitting some portions of the homile- 
tical and practical sections which seemed to be needlesaly extended. The parts added by me, 
are all inserted in brackets, with the exception of the text in black letter, and the headings under 
the caption “ Doctrinal and Ethical” which are italicized. All matter thus enclosed, which is 
not accredited to particular authors, must be ascribed to me. This general acknowledgment of 
responsibility I have preferred to make here, rather than insert Tr. or D. W. P. all down the 
page—say, a3 a whim of my own. The additions made by me, it will be seen, amount to over 
one quarter of the whole Commentary. The authors consulted have been mainly Alford, Stan- 
ley, Wordsworth, Hodge, Robertson, Bloomfield, Barnes, Poole, Scott, Whitby, Meyer, de Wette, 
Olshausen, Bengel, Calvin, and Chrysostom. Such portions of their several works as seemed 
caloulated to shed light on the text, or to illustrate the course of Biblical Criticism, I have freely 
used. These frequent citations, while they have served to enrich the body of thought, naturally 
tended to break up the logical structure of the paragraphs; but the lack of continuity, where- 
ever seen to exist, will be tolerated for the sake of the benefit derived. 

To the homiletical sections I have added the plans of such sermons as I have found in my- 
library, not being in circumstances freely to consult any other as I would gladly have done. 

In consequence of my ill-health, Dr. C. P. Wing, who has been pleasantly associated with 
me in preparing the Second Epistle, kindly consented to assist in furnishing the critica] notes 
on the text from chapter VII. to the end. In this he has been far more full and painstaking 
than I was in the earlier chapters; for which scholars will thank him. The portions added by 
him are very properly distinguished by his initials C. P. W. 
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With these explanations I submit the work to the candid judgment of the Christian public, 
in the hope that they will find it a serviceable addition to the abundant and exceedingly valuable 
Commentaries that have been already issued on this portion of the New Testament. If it will 
aid in leading any to the better understanding and appreciation of this most important portion 
of Scripture, giving them a tithe of the benefit I have enjoyed, it will be the largest count in my 
recompense for the labor spent on it. Severe criticisam on the style of the translation I must 
deprecate in advance. If I have succeeded in putting Dr. Kling’s exceedingly involved, prolix, 
cumbrous, yet thoughtful style into readable English, it is more than I dared to hope for after 
having enlisted in the work and clearly apprehended the nature of the task before me. In con- 
sequence of being obliged to recast the whole of the exegetical and critical part, and, as it were, 
work myself into a new method, some slight errors of punctuation and lettering will be found in 
the earlier chapters, for which I ask the reader's indulgence, 

With the ever-growing.conviction that no Commentary of uninspired man can ever exhaust 
the fullness of meaning contained in the Scriptures, and deeply conscious how far short this new 
effort falls below the attainable standard, I with diffidence present it to the Church as a tribute 
of humble reverence and affection for the Word of God, and a token of sincere desire that this 
Word may be more and more known, felt, and enjoyed by all believers, not only in its obvious 
scope and more general meaning, but also in the subtler implications and suggestions of its 
moods and tenses, its particles and order of language, being all informed by the Spirit of the 
Living One who is the Sum and Source of all Beauty, Goodness, and Truth. 


D. W. POOR. 
Newakx, March 21, 1868. 


The translation of this part of the Biblework is made from the second German edition, 1865, 
as revised by the Rev. Mr. Havrr, af Gmind, an intimate friend of Dr. Kure, who died a few 
weeks after the date of his preface to the first edition (March 1, 1861). 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. KLING. 


BY 


THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Fareprice Curist1an Kurna, D. D., the author of the Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians in Dr. Lange’s Bebelwerk, was born Nov. 4, 1800, at Altdorf, in the kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, and died at Marbach in April, 1861. His father was a clergyman of the Evangeli- 
eal Lutheran Church, and destined him for the same calling. Young Kling passed through that 
thorough systematic course of classical, philosophical and theological training for which the 
Gymnasia, the lower Seminaries (Maulbroun, Schénthal, Blaubeuren and Urach), and the Uni- 
versity of Wiirtemberg are unsurpassed even in Germany. After graduating in Tubingen he 
went to the University of Berlin, which was then at the height of its fame in the theological de- 
partment. He attended chiefly the lectures of Schleiermacher and Neander, and enjoyed their 
personal friendship. His theological views were moulded by these celebrated divines, especially. 
by Neander; but like most of their pupils, he advanced beyond them in the direction of a posi- 
tive evangelical orthodoxy. 

On his return to Wirtemberg in 1824 he spent a few years as Repetent in the theological 
Seminary at Tibingen—an honorable position of tutor and assistant professor, to which a few of 
the best scholars of each graduating class are appointed, with the additional advantage of a 
literary journey at the expense of the government. In March, 1826, he was elected deacon (i. e. 
assistant minister) in the town of Waiblingen, where ho spent six useful and happy years. He 
was married to a grand-daughter of the celebrated philosopher, Fr. H. Jacobi. While faithfully 
discharging his duties as pastor, he furnished frequent contributions to leading theological Re- 
views, which made his name favorably known throughout Germany. 

In 1832 Dr. Kling received and accepted a call as professor of theology in the University of 
Marburg, where he labored successfully and acceptably for ten years. In 1842 he followed a call 
to the University of Bonn, and taught there till 1849 alongside of such eminent colleagues as 
Drs. Nitzsch, Bleek and Sack. The state of his health induced him to withdraw from the aca- 
demic career to which he had devoted seventeen of his best years, to the more quiet and simple 
life of a country pastor at Ebersbach, in his native Wirtemberg. When his health was re- 
stored, he entered upon a more extensive sphere of labor as Dean of Marbach on the Neckar (the 
birth-place of Schiller). His leisure hours he devoted to theological study till his peaceful death. 

Dr. Kling was a gentleman of great simplicity and purity of character, plain and modest in 


appearance, gentle and amiable in temper, kind and affectionate in disposition, decidedly evan- 
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gelical, yet liberal in his views, of solid learning, sound and sober judgment, sincere and humble 
piety. Asa pupil of Schleiermacher and Neander, he retained from the former a lively interest in 
the systematic arrangement and speculative construction of the doctrines of Christianity from 
the Christological and soteriological principle; while with Neander he shared a love of Scriptural 
simplicity, and taste for history and held to the motto: Pectus est quod faci theologum. 
He waa no creative genius, opening new avenues of thought, but followed in the track of great 
and good men, yet with fine discrimination and independent judgment. He was not brilliant 
either as a lecturer or preacher, but very iustructive, sound and winning, and was highly es- 
teemed and beloved by all who knew him. I spent several days with him in the family of Dr. 
Krummacher at Elberfeld (now at Potsdam) in 1844, where, together with Dr. Krummacher and 
Dr. Sander, he assisted at my ordination on the eve of my departure for America; and I met 
him afterwards at Stuttgard and at a missionary festival at Basel in 1854. I well remember the 
impression which his sweet and lovely spirit, his simplicity and humility made upon all on those 
occasions, and how he reminded us of the beloved disciple. 

Dr. Kling commenced his literary career in 1824 by publishing from manuscripts, at the sug- 
gestion of Neander, the sermons of Bertholdt, a powerful Franciscan revival preacher of the 13th 
century, who is said to have addreesed crowds of from 60,000 to 200,000 people, hungry for the. 
bread of Life. This work was favorably reviewed by the celebrated German philologist, Jacob 
Grimm, and opened a mine of theological lore which lay buried among the German writers of the. 
middle age. Since that time he prepared no extensive work except the Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, to which he devoted the last years of his life. He wrote the Preface 
a few weeks before his death. He had repeatedly lectured on these Epistles while professor at 
Marburg and Bonn, and published comments on the more difficult sections in the Studien und 
Kritiken. He laid himself out mainly in the exegetical and doctrinal sections, while the homi- 
letical hints are mostly gathered from older sources, This Commentary was well received for its 
solid learning and Christian spirit; but the style is somewhat heavy and diffuse. Hence I al- 
lowed the translators full liberty to reproduce it freely in justice to the English idiom as well aa. 
the thoughts of the original. Itis no disparagement of the author to say that the American trans- 
lators have greatly improved his work by condensation and valuable additions and adaptation to 
the English reader. Every page gives proof of their independent scholarly labor. The German edi- 
tion contains 417 , the English 596 pages, and a good deal of the new matter is in very small type. 

Dr. Kling was also a constant and highly esteemed contributor to the first theological Reviews 
of Germany, such as the Studien und Kritiken, the Tiibinger Zevschrift fiir Theologie, the Deutsche 
Leuschrift, etc., in which he took an active part in the leading exegetical, critical and doctrinal, 
questions of the age. His essays and reviews were always marked by conscientious care, solidity, 
sound sense, and justice to all who differed from him. Among the many elaborate articles and 
discussions of his.industrious pen we may mention those on Clement of Alexandria, Hasse’s An- 
selm of Canterbury, the early life of Neander, Baur’s view on the Epistle to the Romans, on 
several passages in the Corinthians, on Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, on the relation 
of philosophy and theology,—all in Uttmann anp Umpreit’s Studien und Kritiken. He also 
furnished the articles on “Athanasius,” “Augustine,” “ Bertholdt the Franciscan,” “ Hilary of 
Poictiers,” “‘Marheinecke,” “ Mohler,” “Christianity,” “Conversion,” “Justification,” and other 
important subjects for Herzoe’s “Theological Encyclopedia;” but he died before the com- 
pletion of this work, and found an honorable place in a supplementary volume (XIX. p. 704- 
706) of this great storehouse of the modern evangelical theology of Germany. PS. 
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EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


21. THE POSITION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE EPISTLES. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians occupy the second place in the series ascribed to Paul, 
according to the order of Scripture. Preceding that to the Romans in the order of time by 
nearly a year, they rank next to it in importance, as it respects both their contents, and the 
Church addressed. 

I. As to their contents, These are mainly of a practical kind. Unlike what we find so 
abundantly in the other Epistles of our author, we encounter here no discussions on the cardinal 
questions of Christianity, whether dogmatical or apologetic. Nothing is here said of the need 
of salvation, felt by the ancient world; nor of the supply of this need through Christ; nor of the 
relations of Christianity to the elder dispensation; nor of the nature of the Gospel salvation; nor 
of the way it fulfilled the law and the promise; nor of the great plan of God’s kingdom in relation 
to both Jews and Gentiles; nor of the part these were to bear in successively drawing each other 
to a participation of divine grace. Topics of this sort here give place to others, more particularly 
called for by the peculiar condition of the Corinthian Church. Taking occasion from the circum- 
stances immediately in view, Paul, in these Epistles, labors rather to exhibit the bearings of 
Christianity upon human conduct in its several relations to the church, to the state, to society in 
general, and to domestic life. And first of all, he begins with setting forth the varied condition of 
things in the Church, especially in their moral form and aspect. Under this head he treats of the 
position which church-members hold to their teachers; of their worthy maintenance of the grace 
which they have received; and of their high calling, both towards those who are Christians and 
those who are not,—alike at home and abroad,—but, above all, in the assemblies of the saints, - 
whether convened in solemn festival, or for general edification. In short, Paul here solves the 
problem of preserving and restoring the purity of the Church asa body consecrated to God 
in Christ, by setting at work brotherly love, as well in the mutual furtherance of each other's 
spiritual welfare—especially through the right use of spiritual gifts, as in the friendly balancing 
of all inequalities of outward condition, by a ready generosity on the part of the rch. From 
this he goes on, taking occasion from the attempts of his opponents to undermine his Apostolical 
character and influence, to give various expositions of an apologetic and polemic kind respecting 
the Apostolic office, its value, and the proper recognition of it, especially in reference to himself 
and his position. One doctrinal question only is directly and thoroughly handled,—that of the 
resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. xv.); and this is so done that its connection with the Pundacental 
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facts of Christianity, and its bearing upon the whole body of Christian truth, as well as its 
ethical elements, is made to appear in the clearest light. 

That Epistles of so preéminently ethical a character (whose teachings are, however, every 
where made to rest on their proper doctrinal basis) should be. made to follow an Epistle like that 
to the Romans, was perfectly proper—all the more so, because of their importance in a twofold 
respect: 1. Historically, as illustrating to a remarkable degree the condition and circumstances 
of the Christian churches in the midst of the pagan world; 2. Normally, inasmuch as the Apostle 
so portrays the proper demeanor of a Christian Church and of those holding office in and for it, 
that churches and office-bearers may here find a mirror for themselves for all time to come. 

II. Looking at the relative importance of the two churches (at Rome and at Corinth), it must 
be conceded, that the church of the former city, as being the capital of a world-wide empire, and 
furnishing the largest opportunity for the spread of the Gospel, stands preéminent. Yet the 
church at Corinth, too, possessed a high degree of consequence, derived from the peculiar position 
and character of the city in which it was planted. Corinth, as is well known, was the metropolis 
of Achaia—a province that embraced in its bounds Hellas and the Peloponnesus, Situated on a 
narrow isthmus which just parted the Ionian Sea from the Peloponnesus, it commanded two cele- 
brated harbors—the one looking toward the East, and the other toward the West. It thus became 
the centre of an extended and varied commerce. The arts and sciences also flourished there in 
unrivalled splendor. It was noted, too, as the centre of religious worship for the whole Greek 
nation. In it was gathered a population numbering from 400,000 to 500,000—comprising people 
from all parts of the world. Of these a large portion were Latins, the descendants of that 
colony which had been sent here by Julius Cwsar, about a century and a half previously, for the 
purpose of recovering it from the desolation and ruin which had been brought upon it by Mum- 
mius. An illustration of Paul’s estimate of the importance of the place we have in the fact, that 
he labored here no less than a year and a half for the establishment of a church. In his view, it 
was a fit point from whence the Gospel might be made to diffuse its rays far and wide over the 
world, and where a church, once planted, might stand forth as an example for other churches 
scattered over the globe, whose members would naturally cluster here upon the errands of trade 
and commerce. And for this there were peculiar facilities arising from the manifold activity and 
cultivation of the people generally, which gave promise of a spiritual development no less rich 
and varied. But while Corinth presented peculiar advantages for a church, it also abounded 
in peculiar perils. No place was so noted for its luxury and licentiousness as Corinth. 
The infamous goddess Aphrodite was here worshipped with sensual rites of the grossest kind, 
having no less than three thousand priestesses of loose character ministering at her shrine. 
Indeed, so notorious was the dissipation of the people, that the word Corinthianise (xopePidvifecv) 
was used to express conduct the most voluptuous and debauched. There was danger therefore 
lest in such a place the development of a Christian church would be obstructed by prevailing 
immoralities, No less great an evil was to be apprehended from the peculiar proneness of 
the Greek mind to intellectual conceit and party strife. In short, it may be said that in this one 
city there were concentrated in the fullest degree all those dangerous and corrupting influences 
which proceed from a thorough-going epicureanism, at once the most vicious and the most 
refined. 

A church occupying so important a position, and at the same time so beset with temptations, 
naturally required a special care on the part of the Apostle. Of this the two Epistles before us give 
abundant evidence. The nearer the Apostle stood related to this church, founded by his labors, 
and the more it threatened to deviate from its true course or actually went astray, the more was 
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he, as ite spiritual father, constrained to exert himself in its behalf and give vent to his own deep 
emotions of concern for its welfare; and the more energetically, too, did he find it necessary to 
assert the consciousness of the position which he held towards them. In the first of these 
Epistles it is only here and there that he gives us a glimpse into his inmost thoughts and feelings 
on the subject. But it is from the second that we ascertain far more of the real traits of his 
noble character. For here it is, that, with the most unrestrained candor, and borne on by emotions 
which carry him beyond himself, he pours forth his whole soul, showing them with the utmost 
frankness how he had felt and acted, labored and suffered in their behalf. At the same time, 
also, in reply to the attacks of his foes, he so conducts his self-defence, that not only whas he 
says of himself, but also the way in which he says it, vividly presents to our view abundant 
evidences of his rare fidelity and truthfulness, shining forth, as these traits do, both in his deep 
humility and in his lofty bearing, in his simplicity and in his honesty, in his self-denial and in 
his love, in his magnanimity and in his boldness, in his ardent devotion and in his deliberate 
demeanor, in his exaltation of soul and in his quiet, resigned cross-bearing. 


@1Il. RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Upon his second missionary tour, after a divine providence had led Paul from Asia to 
Europe (Acts xvi. 7-9), and he had here amid various fortunes established churches at Philippi 
and Thessalonica, and Berea, and finally at Athens had encountered Grecian philosophy, and 
pride of learning, with the doctrine of a heavenly wisdom, Paul came on his way, about the 
year 52, to Corinth. The city was then in the height of its prosperity, puffed up with the 
pride of wealth and the vanity of carnal science, and captivated by a fondness for sophistical 
dialectics and pompous rhetoric; and Paul entered it, not in the lofty consciousness of his own 
strength, but in weakness and fear and much trembling, (Acts xviii. 1; 1 Cor. ii. 3) and with an 
humbling sense of the inadequacy of his own abilities to the great task before him. And his 
resolve was not to oppose human wisdom and eloquence with weapons of like character, but with 
the simple preaching of Christ crucified, in order that the faith of believers might stand in the 
power of God alone (1 Cor. 1. 1, 5; 2 Cor. x. 3, 4). 

For the sake of support, he first joined in company, as a tent-maker, with one Aquila, a Jew 
of Asia Minor, who had been banished from Italy in consequence of the decree of Claudius Cesar 
which drove all Jews from Rome (Acts xviii. 2,3). This co-partnership proved also a fellowship 
in the faith. But whether Aquila and Priscilla, his wife, were already Christians at that time, 
or were converted by Paul, it is impossible to decide. His firat intercourse on the themes of 
the Gospel was also with the Jews. To them he was directed by the prophecy and the promise 
of which they were the bearers. Among them he obtained an entrance and foothold in the 
character of a travelling brother, and as one learned in the Scriptures. On entering the syna- 
gogue, it was expected of him, as was customary, that he would speak a word by way of edifica- 
tion; and he improved the opportunity to announce, and lay before them for suitable proof. 
the advent of the long expected Messiah. Here, too, he found certain Greeks who had attached 
themselves to the Jewish communion, or who, at least, came occasionally into the synagogues as 
hearers. These, by means of their social position and family connections, formed a bridge of access 
to the rest of the Gentile community. To convince both these parties of the truth which he had 
to impart was therefore his chief labor. But here again, as often before, only a small number 
believed. And when, by the arrival of his helpers, Silas and Timothy, Paul gathered freeh 
strength for his work, a fierce opposition arose, which so kindled the indignation of the Apostle 
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that, shaking off the very dust from his mantle, and casting on them the guilt of their exclusion 
from the promised salvation, he declared himself henceforth at liberty to labor with a pure con- 
science among the heathen. From this time onward he delivered his discourses im the house of 
a proselyte, Justus by name, who dwelt hard by the synagogue. Here Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, joined him with all his house, and many others also, who believed and were baptized, 
But with the growth of the church, the opposition rose likewise, and waxed to such a degree 
that the Apostle began to despair, and needed a word of encouragement from the Lord. This 
was graciously vouchsafed him in a night vision—“ Fear not, but speak boldly,” &c. (Acts xvii. 
9,10). The result correeponded with the declaration. An attempt of the Jews to secure a judg- 
ment against Paul before the tribunal of the Proconsul Gallio so signally failed, that the accusers 
themselves were set upon and roughly handled by the Greeks without interference from the 
authorities. After remaining awhile longer in Corinth, Paul departed for Ephesus, attended by 
Aquila and Priscilla, whom he left behind at this latter place as he journeyed onward. These 
persons were destined henceforth to exert an important influence upon the development of the 
Corinthian Church. Meeting with the eloquent Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been 
a disciple of John and was well versed in Christianity, they took ‘him and instructed him in the 
Gospel, and on his going to Corinth gave him letters of introduction to the disciples there. In 
this congenial sphere his talents soon found full scope, and by the assistance of divine grace 
he proved greatly useful to the infant Church through the skill with which he was able to 
convince the Jews, out of their own scriptures, that Jesus was the Christ (Acts xviii. 11, 28.). 
So far the narrative in the Book of Acts. 

Our first Epistle gives us further glimpses into the after-condition and development of this 
Church, We here mark a gratifying progress on the whole, There appears among them a 
wealth of spiritual gifts, especially in the department of religious knowledge (chap. i. 5). But 
there is no steadfastness in the progress made. The old life of nature continues still to assert its 
power in various ways, and in different forms and degrees in different persons, according to their 
several peculiarities and relations, and that, too, to such an extent, that the Apostle denies them a 
proper spiritual character, and designates them as odpxcvor: creatures of flesh, and capacxé:: carnal. 

One indication of this carnal temper was seen in the re-appearance of the old Greek Party 
spere(? under a Christian form. The Corinthjan Church failed to abide unitedly in Christ. Fol- 
lowing the fashion of the schools, they soon joined themselves to different human organs of the spirit 
of Christ, with a one-sided and exclusive devotion, maintaining and magnifying the peculiar 
excellencies of their favorite teachers in a contentious zeal, until at last they broke into factions, 
each separate tendency pushing itself to an extreme, and settling there.* 

In chap. 1. 12, four parties are enumerated,—those of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, sia of 
Christ; and they are mentioned in the order of their rise. The occasion which gave them 
birth was the appearance of Apollos at Corinth. His mode of understanding and interpreting 
the Gospel was no doubt essentially the same as that of Paul. But while Paul made it a rule to 
preserve the utmost simplicity in his preaching, Apollos, on the contrary, gave full scope to his 
Alexandrine learning and to his well trained powers of eloquence and argument. These shining 
qualities so attracted a portion of the Church, that in their over-estimate of them, they exalted 


1 [The termination «vo¢ denotes the material composition ; «xes, the moral quality.) 


8 [The tendency to faction had long characterized the Greek race, and has been stigmatized as the peculiar malady 
(vy 6c 0¢) of the old Greek commonwealths.—StTan.ey.} 


8 [These factions were, however, not separations from the Church, but divisions in it.—Stamizr.] 
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Apollos above Paul, as a teacher of superior education and culture. In opposition, however, to 
such pride of “wisdom,” Paul insisted upon that “demonstration of the Spirit and of Power” 
(1.1, 4; 2 Cor. x1. 6) which characterized his own discourses. Thus an opposition was developed. 
Over against the adherents of Apollos, there arose a party for Paul, who applauded the founder 
of the Church as their master, and wished to make him their head. But while between these 
two parties there existed hardly any essential difference, and the issue respected only the relative 
worth of the two leaders, it was otherwise with those who professed to follow Peter. In this 
case the antagonism turned altogether upon a diversity of views both in morals and religion. 
Inasmuch as there is no proof that Peter himself was ever at Corinth, we must ascribe the origin 
of this movement to the presence of Judaizing teachers, who were interested in setting up a 
strictly legalistic party, and who appealed to Peter’s authority, as an Apostle who had been di- 
rectly called of Christ, and had enjoyed personal communion with him. 

But what does the Apostle mean when he speaks of some as saying that they were “of 
Christ?” If the language here used indicates a vicious partisanship, as would appear both from 
the connection and from the order of the words, how are we to understand it? It were natural 
to suppose here, that in view of the devotion manifested by the several parties just mentioned 
towards their favorite leaders, there were still others who felt opposed to all adherence to men, 
and were resolved to exalt Christ alone as the Head to whom they belonged, but who did this in 
so exclusive and partisan a manner, that instead of proving a uniting element in the Church, 
they only made the rents worse. If, now, we may assume with Osiander, that under the opposers 
whom tke Apostle assails 2 Cor. x., this party be meant (v. 7), we should detect in them a Juda- 
izing clique, (chap. xi. 22) whose leaders, intruding into this Church, arrogated to themselves 
Apostolic authority, while they rejected that of Paul (2 Oor. xi. 5, 15; xui. 11). That they are 
to be linked with the Petrinists, or are to be regarded as a modification of this party, is an un- 
warrantable assumption, since in 1 Cor. 1.12, they are co-ordinate with these as a distinct body, 
and in the Second Epistle throughout, no further allusion to Peter occurs.’ 

As to the grounds on which they rested their special connection with Christ, opinions differ. 
No sufficient reasons exist for supposing with some that they appealed to a direct family relation- 
ship with Christ, or to an immediate personal acquaintance with him, or, with others (Schen- 
kel, Dahne, Goldhorn), that they were a set of Gnosticizing theosophic mystics, who prided 
themselves upon visions and revelations which they professed to have received from God. Per- 
haps, with Thiersch, (The Church in the Apostolic Age, 2d ed. p. 144.) we might take them to 
have been personal disciples of Christ, tinged with Pharisaic notions, who had come from Pales- 
tine as well as from Rome to Corinth to exert here a dangerous hostility to Paul by stealing 
from him the hearts of the Church, but who had nevertheless so far unmasked themselves as to 
merit from Paul the epithets “false apostles” and “servants of Satan” (2 Cor. xi. 13.). But there 
is no evidence compelling us to such conclusions.® 


4Phis also tells against Lechler in his “Apostolic and post-epostotic Periods” 34 Ed. 1857, p. 886, who says of the Potri- 
nists: “ But at tho same time they assumed to themselves a pre-eminent and exclusively closer right to Christ himself 
on the ground of a former personal acquaintance with Jesus.” If 2 Cor. x.7 refers to the Christ party, it follows only 
that their teaders were Judaizers from Palestine, who found adherents in Corinth, and who, in opposition to all othe 
parties, the Petrine included, designated themeelves as “ of Christ.” 

2(In opposition to the prevailing views of German critics it may be well here to state the conclusions which Dean 
Alford has given of his investigations on the subject of the parties at Corinth. “(1.) That these designations (T. 12) aro 
not used os pointing to actual parties formed and subsisting among them but (2,) as representing the SPIRIT WITH WHICH THEY 
CONTENDED against one another being the sayings of indtviduals and not of parties. (“Each one of you saith),” ¢.d. ‘You 
are all in the habit of alleging against one another, some your special attachment to Paul, some to Apollos, some to 
Cephas, others to no mere human teacher, but barely to Christ to the exclusivn of us hie apostles.’ (3.) That these sayings, 
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The “yet carnal” character of the Corinthian church showed itself also in an incapacity rightly 
to apprehend and apply Christian truth in its purity and power, and to enjoy Christian liberty 
in ita laws and limitations, They were carnal in their boasting over the gifts of knowledge 
existing in the church, 4. ¢. their pride of wisdom, their vain self-satisfiedness, and consciousness 
of perfected attainment (chap. iii. 4).—Carnal, too, in the grossest sense, was it for a member of 
the church to hold concubinage with his own stepmother; and the church betrayed a lack of 
spiritual life in so far as it was wanting in earnestness, power and courage, sufficient to expel 
this impure and all-defiling element from the midst of it.—It was carnal also, only in a different 
direction, for church members to go to law one with another, and that, too, before heathen 
tribunals (chap. vi. 1-8), since in this there was manifested not only a lack of that yielding 
brotherly love which prefers to suffer wrong than to do wrong, but also a defective sense of the 
high dignity of Christians who are called to share hereafter in the judicial functions of their Lord, 
when he shall sit to judge the world—The immaturity of their carnal state, and their defective 
sense of Christian liberty and obligation, appeared also in the sphere of the sexual relations, 
developing themselves in two opposite directions. On the one hand, there were some who 
insanely held that Christian liberty involved the right to gratify the sexual impulse in promis- 
cuous intercourse with those who prostituted themselves for money, after a fashion allowed and 
religiously consecrated among the Pagans (whoredom)—as if the Christian were free to dispose as 
he chose of that body which God had redeemed unto himself (vi. 12 ff). On the other hand, there 
were those so fettered by legal scruples as to maintain that even marital intercourse was incon- 
sistent with the sanctity of a Christian life, and who therefore insisted not only upon the 
duty of celibacy, but also upon the cessation of connubial intercourse between parties already 
married, yea even upon the dissolution of the marriage tie, in case of one of the parties atill 
remained unconverted. Such austere notions betrayed a lack of sound religious prudence, an 
ignorance of human infirmity, as well as of that divinely ordained diversity in human constitu- 
tions which rendered what might be possible and meet for one person wholly unsuitable for 
another. They also indicated a want of confidence in the power of Christianity to draw those, who 
consented to remain with believing companions in the closest intimacies of the natural life, into a 
fellowship of the spirit also. And last of all, they evinced a want of insight into the Gospel rule 
of abiding in the vocation wherein a person is called—a rule which ceases to be valid only in 
case the unbelieving party insists on a separation. 

In contrast with such asceticism there existed also in some quarters an unrestricted desire 


while they are not to be made the basis of any hypothesis respecting deAnite parties at Corinth, do nevertheless hint af 
matters of fact and are not merely ‘exempli gratia: and (4,) that this view of the verse, which was taken by Chrys. 
Theodoret, Theopbylact, Calvin is borne out, and indeed necessitated by ch. iv.6, ‘These things I haveina fAgure trans- 
ferred to myself and Apollos for your sakes.’” In answer, however, to the argument adduced in support of Alford's view 
from this last text, as if it implied that Paul had only used the names of himself and Apollos instead of the real names 
of unknown Jeaders, by way of accommodation, and to avoid all personal altercation, Stanley well remarks, “ This would 
not apply to the use of the name of Cephas, and it fe clear that the Apostle in this instance (ch. iv. 6.] merely expresses 
his Intention of confining himself to those who called themselves after his name and that of Apollos, in order to show that 
his censure was aimed, not only against his Judaizing opponents, but against the factious spirit itself, by which those who 
claimed to be his partisans were no less animated than those who claimed to be his friends.” 

The opinion that Pan!'s language was intended to designate parties actually existing in the Church is confirmed by the 
testimony of Clement, who in writing to this same Church lees than fifty years later says, “ The blessed Paul wrote to you 
about himself and Cephas and Apollos, because, then as well as now, you formed parties.” See Stanley. Among Ameri- 
can commentators Hodge and Barnes substantially agree with our Author. The former eays, “ The idea that the names of - 
Paul and Apollos and Cephas are need figuratively, when other teachers were really intended, is so unnatural and has so 
little to sustain it that it is now almost universally repudiated. 

“Tt is.a remarkable fact,” writes Stanley, “that the factions, once eo formidable, have never been revived. Never hae 
any disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal importance; never has any disruption which once appeared 
of importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal controversy) been so completely healed.”’] 
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for marriage, as though celibacy were an evil and a disgrace. In reference to such a tendency 
the Apostle insisted only that in view of “the present distress” believers hold themselves free 
from earthly ties, and that in forming new connexions they take care to keep within the circle 
of Christian fellowship (chap. vii.). 

A further antagonism of a similar kind was called for by the same cause in relation to the 
use of meat that had been offered unto idols (viii. ff.). On this point, likewise, two parties were 
formed; one strict, and the other hberal-minded. On the part of the former, there was a clinging 
to the external aspects of the act, or at least some remains of heathenish superstition in regard 
to an actual objective influence exerted by the idols upon the meats offered to them. On the 
part of the latter there was evinced indeed a more correct insight into the merits of the subject; 
but this was accompanied by an overweening pride, and a lack of self-denying love, which was 
shown in the reckless use they made of their liberty, by reason of which some were scandalized, 
and others were led to participate in heathen ceremonials in a manner utterly inconsistent with 
the proper observance of the most sacred feast of Christian worship. This lack of knowledge in 
regard to the privileges belonging to a Christian, as well as the lack of consideration and self-denial 
towards others, were alike indications of the “yet carnal” mind. In the one case faith was not 
live enough to beget a liberalizing knowledge; in the other case, it was not strong enough to 
produce brotherly love. 

This same lack of decorum as well as of brotherly love, was also to be seen in the sphere of 
public worship (chap. xi.); the former, in that the women violated the custom, prevalent in the 
Churches of God, of appearing in the congregation veiled; the latter, in that the love-feasts to 
which the Lord’s Supper was attached, were celebrated in a manner entirely at variance with 
the design for which they were instituted, which was to awaken and preserve a just sense of the 
unity and equality of all believers in Christ, for here the rich separated themselves from their 
poorer brethren, and kept the portions they brought, aside for their own use, so that the affluence 
of the one class and the poverty of the other were exhibited in painful contrast. 


The “yet carnal” mind was furthermore manifest in relation to the spiritual gifts which 
abounded in the Church. There was a lack both of correct insight into the ground and purpose 
of these gifts and of determination to maintain a constant reference to this ground and purpose, 
in the use of them. In other words, there was wanting an humble recognition of dependence 
upon the one God, and Lord, and Spirit, for the existence of these gifts, and also a sincere and 
loving endeavour to employ them for the furtherance of the interests of the Church. Besides, 
there was mingled with this a foolish pride at the possession of such gifts, and an unreasoning 
over-estimate of those in particular which had in them something remarkable and astonishing, 
euch as the gift of tongues. The ability to speak what was incomprehensible, except through 
an interpreter, in a state of ecstasy, was more highly prized than the ability to prophesy, even 
though this was better fitted for edification. It was also a token of carnal immaturity, that 
they were indisposed to repress the impulse to prophesy when it was operating to disturb the 
order of the congregation, and to hinder edification. With this there’ was associated also a 
display of vanity on the part of women in their desire to imitate the men in speaking in an in- 
spired vein (chap. xXil.-xiv.). 

In addition to all these erroneous moral tendencies, there existed also a theoretic error, 
(easily passing over, however, into one of practice) which resulted from an adherence to the eld 
heathenish habits of thought. It was an aversion to the doctrine of the glorification of the 
body (cf Acts xvii. 32). There were persons in the Corinthian Church who denied the possibi- 
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lity of the resurrection of the dead, inasmuch as they could not see into the method of the pro- 
cess, (Chap. xv. 35). In this case they showed themselves guilty of gross ignorance, partly in 
relation to the consequences of such a denial (vv. 1-19), partly in relation to the whole system 
of God's counsels and ways, of which the resurrection formed an important part (vv. 20-28), 
partly in respect to the practical significance of the resurrection (ver. 29), partly in respect to God 
and His power (ver. 34), and partly in regard to the development of the life in Christ; which was 
in accordance with the analogies of the natural life, and with the precedent set by Christ him- 
self (ver. 35 ff.). 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTIANS, 


31. ITS GENUINENESS, 


The genuineness of this Epistle is undoubted. The witnesses for it stretch far back into the 
remotest antiquity; and among the earliest are Polycarp, Ignatius, Clemens Romanus, Irenmus, 
Athenagoras, and Clemens Alexandrinus, [Lardner adds Barnabas and Hermas]. 

(As specimens of the testimony they adduce, take the following furnished by Lardner and 
Alford: 

Barnabas (A. D. 71) has the following evident allusions to 1 Cor. iii. 16, in his Epistle ch. 
vi: “The habitation of our heart is an holy temple to the Lord;” and in ch. xvi. “God truly 
dwells in our house, that is, in us. This is the spiritual temple built unto the Lord.” 

Clemens Rom. (A. D. 96) in his Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. xlvii. writes: ‘Take into 
your hands the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle. What did he write unto you at the 
first, in the beginnning of the Gospel? Verily he did by the Spirit admonish you concerning 
himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, because that even then ye did form parties.” And then we 
have citations in xlvili. from 1 Oor. x. 24; in xxxvii. from 1 Cor. xii. 12; in xlix. from 1 Cor. 
xii. 4; in xxiv. from 1 Cor. xv. 20. 

Hermas (A. D. 100) in Sim. v. 37 alludes to 1 Cor. vii. 11, “If therefore a man or woman 
perseveres in anything of this kind and repents not; depart from her, and live not with her; 
otherwise thou also shalt be partaker of her sin. But itis therefore commanded, that both the 
man and the woman should remain unmarried, because such persons may repent.” 

Ignatius (A. D. 107) in his Epistle to the Ephesians 3 2. quotes from 1 Cor. i. 10, “ That in 
one obedience ye may be perfectly joined together [in the same mind, and in the same judgment, 
and may all speak the same thing of the same thing”'], And in ibid. 3 18 from 1 Cor. i. 
18; in Epistle to Rome @5 from 1 Cor. iv. 4; in Epistle to the Magnes 3 10 from 1 Cor. v. 7; 
in Epistle to Ephesians from 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, ete. 

Polycarp (A. D. 108) in Epistle to the Phil. ch. xi. quotes from 1 Cor. vi. 2, “ Do you not 
know that the saints shall judge the world? as St. Paul teaches, Another citation in ch. v. from 
1 Cor. xi. 9. 

Farther illustration might be given, but the above are sufficient to show the strength of 
the evidence. Those interested in prosecuting the investigation are referred to Lardner and 
Tregelles and Alford]. 

The internal characteristics also allow no uncertainty on the subject. The boldest criticism 
of our day, that of the Tibingen school, has suffered it to go unchallenged, and puts these two 
Epistles beaide those to the Romans and the Galatians as the genuine writings of St. Paul. 

[The best exposition of these internal evidences is given us by Paley in his Hore Paulina, 


ch. iii. Among these may be mentioned a minuteness of detail and charactenzation, also in- 
cidental allusions and omissions, such as could hardly be looked for in a forged document; and 


1 The part included in brackets Hefele rajects as spurious. 18 
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besides these numerous close, yet undesigned coincidences between the statements in the Epis 
tle and portions of the narrative in the Book of Acts. 

But aside from and beyond all these evidences is the style and tone of the Epistle itself. 
Its every line is instinct with the spirit of Paul. All the features of his great and unique charac- 
ter are too sharply impressed upon it to allow of any hesitation as to the authorship]. 


(2 II. PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING. 


The subscription purports that this Epistle was written at Philippi. But this is directly 
contradicted by Paul’s own statement in xvi. 8, where he says that he would “Tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost.” Michaelis thinks that the mistake must have arisen from a mis-appre- 
hension of dépxopac in xvi. 5, which being read in the present was made to mean “I am now 
passing through Macedonia,” thus indicating his whereabouts at the time of writing, All 
modern critics agree in taking xvi. 8 as deciding the point of place. 

As to the time, there is not the same unity of opinion, though Conybeare and Howson assert 
that “‘its date can be fixed with more precision than any other.” Kling says “about the close 
of Paul’s well-nigh three years’ residence at Ephesus, some time before Pentecost, and shortly 
before Easter, after he had sent away Timothy and Erastus (iv. 17; Acts xix. 22), and had him- 
self resolved to go through Macedonia and Achaia, (Acts xix. 21; 1 Cor. xvi. 8).” The editor 
of the second edition singularly adds, without any apparent sense of the contradiction, “ that it is 
not to be put before the month Tisri (Sept.), the beginning of the Jewish year, since the Apostle 
must certainly have followed the Jewish reckoning, and not the Attic-Olympian.” Whatever 
may have been meant by this, Kling’s view as to the season of the year (Spring) is accepted by 
the majority of recent critics. (MYER, DE WETTE, Worps., ALF., HopaE, etc.) 

But not so agreed are they as to the year itself. Kling puts it at A. D. 58, and so also 
Meyer. De Wette says 57 or 58. Alf: “It is almost certain that it was written before Pente- 
cost A. D. 57;” and so also Pearson, Mill and Wordsworth. According to Lardner’s computa- 
tion it was in the year 56. This was also the opinion of the French commentators, L’Enfant and 
Beausobre. This variation of two years is however a very slight one. The judgment of critics 
preponderates in favor of the year 57]. 


2 III. THE OCCASION AND DESIGN OF THE EPISTLE. 


From what has been said in the general Introduction it is easy to infer what prompted the 
Apostle to write to the Corinthians, and what object he had in view. The moving cause was’ 
the whole condition of the church as unfolded in this Epistle. And in view of the evils which 
had broken out among them he felt constrained to attempt their suppression without delay, and 
that, too, by writing, as he had good reason for not wishing to defer his work in Macedonia. 
The chief points he aimed at was to restore harmony, repress inordinate license, correct errors of 
faith and practice, and confirm them in their allegiance to their Divine Master. [To these we may 
add, to reéstablish his own authority and vindicate his own character and style of preaching from 
the attacks of enemies who had crept into the church during his absence, and assailed his Apos- 
tleship). 

Already before this had he learned of some of the excesses into which several of the converts 
had fallen, and in an Epistle (now lost) had warned them against keeping company with fornica- 
tors, and urged the expulsion of such members from their communion. (1 Cor. v. 9,11), And 
now again he had received further information, through persons arrived from Corinth, of the 
party-strifes which had sprung up among them. Besides this he had received a letter from the 
church (also lost) propounding various questions on points at issue in regard to which he was 
asked to decide. [Reason enough therefore was there for his writing; and from the abrupt man- 
ner in which he enters upon the case in hand, after his calm opening, which is not without indi- 
cations of restrained feeling, we see how thoroughly his whole soul was roused to his work, and 
how strongly he felt the necessity upon him for plain and decided utterances. The result was an 
Epistle which forms one of the most important portions of Sacred Writ. Thus man’s evil occa 
sions are God’s grandest opportunities for good]. 
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2 IV. ITS STYLE. 

(On this point we can do no better than give entire the statements of Alford in his Intro- 
duction. 

“This Epistle ranks perhaps the foremost of all as to sublimity and earnest impassioned elo- 
quence. Of the former, the description of the simplicity of the Gospel in ch. ii—the concluding 
apostrophe of ch. iii. from ver. 16 to the end—the same in ch. vi. from ver. 9 to the end—the 
reminiscence of the shortness of the time ch. vii. 29-31—the whole argument in ch. xv. are ex- 
amples unsurpassed in Scripture itself; and of the latter ch. iv. 8-15, and the whole of ch. ix., 
while the panegyric of love in ch. xiii. stands a pure and perfect gem, perhaps the noblest assem- 
blage of thoughts in beautiful language extant in this world. About the whole Epistle there is 
a character of lofty and sustained solemnity, an absence of tortuousness of construction, and an 
apologetic plainness, which contrast remarkably with the personal portions of the second 
Epistle.” 

: And all these qualities shine forth unconsciously, without effort, while in the earnest and 
direct prosecution of his purpose, yea, while entirely repudiating all attempts at rhetoric as ut- 
terly inconsistent with the simplicity of the Gospel. Here we have a beautiful illustration of the 
unconscious character of the truest eloquence. 

“No Epistle,” Alf. proceeds, “raises in us a higher estimate of the varied and wonderful 
gifts with which God was pleased to endow the man whom he selected for the Apostle of the 
Gentile world, or shows us how large a portion of the Spirit, who worketh in each man severally 
as He will, was given to him for our edification. The depths of the spiritual, the moral, the in- 
tellectual, physical world are open to him. He summons to his aid the analogies of nature. He 
enters minutely into the varieties of human infirmity and prejudice. He draws warning from 
the history of the chosen people; example from the Isthmian foot-race. He refers an apparently 
trifling question of costume to the first great proprieties and relations of Creation and Redemp- 
tion. He praises, reproves, exhorts, and teaches. [He is tender, sarcastic, ironical’, Where he 
strikes, he heals. His large heart holding all, when he has grieved any, he grieves likewise; 
where it is in his power to give joy, he first overflows with joy himself. We may form some idea 
from this Epistle—better perhaps than from any one other, because this embraces the widest range 
of topics,—what marvellous power such & man must have had to persuade, to rebuke, to attract 
and fasten the affections of men.” 


2V. CONTENTS. 


The main thought of this Epistle is to be seen in the object aimed at (8 3); its organic un- 
folding in the General Introduction in the development we have given of the history of the 
Church (@ 2). 

The entire contents of the Epistle revolve round the one purpose of leading the Corinthian 
Church to realize its true idea, and to set aside all those faults and defecta in knowledge and 
practice which obstructed its proper growth. 

I. To this end, after the benediction connected with the address, the Apostle first alludes 
to the good beginning which the Corinthians had, on the whole, made in a sound church life, 
thankfully acknowledging the divine grace which had been vouchsafed to them in this respect, 
and their spiritual good estate as established therein. To this he adds the hope, grounded 
upon the truth of God, that they would continue steadfast unto the end (vv. 4-9). 

II. From this he turns to reprove their defects and discords of ‘which he had been informed, 
first, by word of mouth from members of the Church, and then by letters of inquiry sent to 
him touching these things. 

A. These defects were, first, a lack of sound Christian community of feeling. 

1, As it respects the position of Church members towards Christ and his organs (i. 11, 
ff-iv.). He begins with rebuking the party spirit which was manifested towards himself, who 
had given no occasion for it, and towards Apollos; mainly in so far as this grew out of an 
inordinate estimate of human wisdom, learning and eloquence, an estimate which was wholly 
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inconsistent with the plan of salvation, with the character of those called to participate in it, 
and with the style of that preaching which was to lay the foundation of the Christian hfe. (1. 17- 
ii, 5.). This preaching, however, he maintains, involved a high divine wisdom, which remained 
a closed mystery only to such as were not spiritual. (ii. 6 ff.). This declaration he then ap- 
plies to the Corinthian converts as being not yet spiritual (iii. 1 ff.) and leads them to a night 
estimate of those who were reverenced as party leaders, and of their doings (5 ff), warning them 
at the same time against all destructive violations of the Church, which was the temple of 
God. (18 ff.). From this he proceeds to instruct them in regard to the lofty claims of Christians 
to the several means and instruments of salvation (21 ff.) and exhibits to them the proper 
standard for measuring the worth of Christ’s servants, a worth which was to be manifest in due 
time, and the manifestation of which therefore was to be waited for in suspense of judgment (iv. 
1 ff.). After he had thus set before them the contrast between their imagined self-sufficiency, 
and the actual condition of the Apostles (6 ff.) he passes from the severe into a paternal tone, 
points out the difference between a mere teacher and a spiritual father, and rebukes their arro- 
gance towards the latter, which seemed to proceed from the assumption that he was unable to 
punish (iv.). With this he proceeds to notice a further defect in Christian community of 
feeling. 

2. As it respects the discipline of unworthy and corrupt Church members (v.). 

He here insists upon the excommunication of a member who had disgraced the Church by 
gross immorality, and the toleration of whom hitherto was a just cause for deepest shame. In 
this connection he corrects a misunderstanding of what he had said in a former letter in regard 
to intercourse with immoral persons. 

3. As it respects the demeanor of Church members in their civil relations toward each other 
(vi. 1 ff.). 

He rebukes the practice of Christians going to law with each other before heathen tri- 
bunals, especially when they were in the wrong, since unrighteousness belongs to the sins which 
exclude from God’s kingdom, and from which therefore they as Christians had been purified. 

4. As it respects a becoming Christian deportment in the sexual relations as opposed to heath- 
enish fornication (vi. 12 ff.). 

That this practice was by no means one morally indifferent, is shown from the relation 
of the body to Christ as the head of the Church, from its character as a dwelling-place of 
the Holy Spirit, and from the price paid for its ransom. 

5. As it respects their views of marriage (the foundation of all social life), and the conduct of 
the several parties in this relation (vii-). 

One inquiry in the letter of the Church had touched upon the relations of the marriage and 
the celibate state. Marriage and the bed undefiled he advised as a safeguard against fornication 
and as:a relief to incontinence. Otherwise, to remain single were a noble thing (ver. 1 ff.). But 
the dissolution of existing marriage relations is discountenanced except in cases where the unbe- 
lieving party insisted upon it (ver. 10 ff). The general rule laid down is for a person to abide 
in the condition wherein he is called (ver: 17 ff.). But the unmarried are advised to remain as 
they are, both on account of the existing distress which demanded an entire freedom of the spirit 
in regard to all posession and enjoyments, and for. the sake of a more entire devotion to the 
Lord and His will. Nevertheless, the contracting of marriage is not condemned as sinful, 
and: in some cases is approved (ver. 25 ff.). 

6. As it regards the conduct of the strong and lwberal-minded towards the weak in things 
indifferent; that is to say, a defect in self-denying love (viti.—x.). 

The discussion here, which was called forth by. an inquiry about the eating of meat offered 
wnto idols, proceeds on the assumption, that mere knowledge without love, so far from furthering 
the life of the Church, only begets a corrupting pride (viii. 1 ff.). He then gives them to under- 
stand that an insight into the nothingness of gods, so called, was not so general as to divest all 
persons of a conscious relation to the idols in the eating of the meat offered to them. Hence 
to lead such persons to eat of thia meat by the exercise of a liberty conformed to such an insight, 
when the mere eating was of no moral worth before God, was in fact a betrayal into sin; and s0 3 
beguiling to perdition. And this waa entirely. contrary to the love of Christ, who had made the 
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greatest sacrifice in their behalf (ver. 5 ff.). Here the Apostle shows them, by his own exam- 
ple, that the surrender of an acknowledged right for the sake of furthering the cause of Christ 
was the proper boast of the Christian, and the condition of obtaining an indestructible crown. 
(ix.). He then warns them against all false confidence, in supposing those once received into the 
communion of God’s people, and into a participation of the means of grace, could ever fail, while 
at the same time he points them comfortingly to the faithfulness of God in keeping them from 
temptation (x. 1 ff); dissuades them from participating at idol altar-feasts, as inconsistent with 
a participation in Christian solemnities (ver. 14 ff.) and finally exhorts them to follow the rule of 
love, and do what was for the glory of God. (ver. 25 ff). 

7. As it respects their deportment at the assemblies of the Church. 

a. Of women in the matter of dress. He pronounces the covering of their head in 
public as a custom that was in accordance with nature and suited to the posi- 
tion ordained of God for woman, while that of being uncovered was more suited 
to the man (xi. 1-16.). 

b. Of the rich towards the poor in the observance of the Lord’sSupper. He reproves 
the custom of the two classes separating at the love feasts, as contrary to the na- 
ture of the institution, and calculated to draw down upon it the judgment of 
God, because of the unworthy communion it uccasioned (ver. 17 ff.). 

c. Of the Church generally, and of those endowed with spiritual gifts in their im- 
proper estimate and use of these gifts (xi. to xiv.). 

a In respect to these, he exhibits, first, their foundation and object and hence 
their unity in manifoldness, as designed for mutual helpfulness, suitably to 
the organic character of the Church (x1i.). 

B He next shows the measure of their worth and the rule of their use, 2iz.: 
Love which is described according to its qualities, and recommended and 
praised above all transient gifts, because of its eternal duration. 

y Finally, he compares the gifts of prophecy and of speaking with tongues in 
respect to their worth, as measured by their fitness to edify the Church; and 
sets forth the rules that are to regulate their use in accordance with their de- 
sign and with what is seemly for the Church of God. (xiv.). 

To these defects in true Christian community of feeling, there is added, still. 

B. A defect in doctrinal knowledge and of steadfastness in respect to the article of the re- 
surrection of the dead (xv.). 

On this point the Apostle teaches them, 1. How the possibility of this fact is essentiallv 
presupposed in the resurrection of Christ, that well attested event on which the faith and hope 
of Christians rest (vv. 1-19); 2. What position it occupies in the carwying out of God’s plan 
of salvation, (ver. 20 ff.); 3. What practical consequences its denial involves; 4. How the ob- 
jections against it arising from its mode, and trom the nature of the resurrection body, are 
groundless and irrational, (ver. 35 ff.); and 5. How it will be with those who survive at the 
moment of Christ’s appearing (ver. 51 ff.). 

III. The concluding portion of the Epistle (xvi.) is made up of instructions in regard to the 
the collection for the Christians at Jerusalem; of intimations in regard to his approaching visit; 
and hints respecting the treatment they were to give his friends and helpers; and, finally, of 
greetings and parting wishes accompanied with earnest exhortation. 

Obs. The survey above given of the contents of this Epistle finds its proper supplement in 
the attempt made in Introd. 2 2. to refer back all its faults to the lingering carnality of the Co- 
rinthian Church. These are but the various points of view from which to consider and expound it. 

How nearly the contents of this Apostolic letter touch our Christendom, and what practical’ 
bearing it has for us is well expressed by old HepINGER in the following powerful language, 
which we may well consider (comp.) StaRKE, Ernu.3 12 “A Christianity decayed in all the duties. 
of life and its several relations, may see itself distinctly mirrored in this Epistle, and may per- 
ceive how, with the Corinthians, all their mistakes and idle fancies about the nature of true- 
blessedness have not yet entirely died out. How sadly is the Church of the saints still 
tormented with rationalizing spirits, and with falsely-famous worldly-wise ones, who intrude. 

2 ; 
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upon others that are truly spiritual their own self-coined conceits and rules! To what extent 
are multitudes still corrupted from the simplicity of the faith! How boldly do people judge of 
spiritual things according to the crooked standards of a carnal or political wisdom! How con- 
ceited and puffed up are many pastors and teachers through their vain learning! How merciless 
toward the weak! How tender in rebuking distinguished sinners! How common has fornica- 
tion become! How grossly and wickedly do.many conduct themselves both in married and 
single life! How careless are people about winning their neighbor’s regard! How often is the 
Lord’s Supper dishonored and disgraced, as if it were a common meal, by the unbelieving, the 
hypocritical, and the godless! And such, forsooth, will still pretend to be Christians! God grant 
that by the frequent perusal of this Epistle, yea, of the entire Scriptures, they may reform betimes! 
Furthermore, we may ‘learn from this Epistle: 1. In Paul, his love and patience as evinced to- 
wards the faults of the Corinthians; his wisdom and foresight in convicting and reproving; his 
zeal against open offenders; his care that a great evil might be warded off in season. 2. But in 
the Corinthians, (2) How a good beginning may not hold out, and how easily persons may be 
turned from the simplicity which is in Christ, if they do not keep a wakeful watch over them- 
selves; (b) What damage is done, if a person yields too much to his own reason, or relies on his 
secular wisdom, or allows himself to be ensnared by the artful words of carnal learning. 3. What 
a blessing it is to have a faithful teacher. 4. How necessary and useful church discipline is. 5. 
How difficult it is steadfastly to refrain from sins to which a person has been accustomed, and 
which he formerly considered not sinful. 6. How high an estimate should be put upon every 
believer, and what care should be taken not to offend the weak. 7. That Satan regards nothing 
as too sacred to be turned by him to the advantage of his kingdom and to the injury of Christ's 
Church, as (e. g.) spiritual gifts. 8. How dangerous it is to err in fundamental truths and how 
necessary to instruct others concerning them.” 


COMMENTARY. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


THE GREETING; THANKS AND HOPE IN REFERENCE TO THEIR CHRISTIAN STATE 
IN GENERAL. 


IL Greeting. 
Cuapteez I. 1-8. 


1 PAUL, called! to be an apostle [a chosen apostle] of Jesus Christ through the will 
2 of God, and Sosthenes our [the] brother, Unto the church of God which is at Co- 
rinth,? to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be [chosen] saints, 


with all that in every place Ln in every 
oth theirs an 


3 our Lord, [in every place*] 


Place] call upon the name of Jesus Christ 


ours: Grace be unto you, and peace, from 


God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


1 Ver. 1—KAynrés: called or chosen is wanting in many good authorities (A. D. B. etc.) These, however, are not 
sufficient to warrant ite omission, since it is more likely that the word was omitted as superfluous. in SrA Weep of 
te t 


Sead OeApparosg Geo (as it is not found in like connection in 2 Cor.i.1; Eph. i.1; Col. i.1; 2 Tim. i. 1), 


ft shoald have been from Rom. }. 1. 


that 


Ood. Sin. has it. In the text we follow the version of our author and 


transiate cAnros asa verbal adjective “ pe This ts the neareat equivalent in English. “Called” would be more 
correct; but this word is appropriated to another meaning, and would therefore be ambiguous. } 
® Ver. 2—{Ouar author inserte the clause “which is at Corinth” after “Christ Jesus,” an unnatural order, authorized 
by B. D. EB. F. G. It. and which he vindicates on the ground that it were more natural to suppose that the order of the 
Received Text was a supposed improvement by transcribers, than that the clause in cea should have been placed 
a 


by design or error in thove manuscripts after “sanctified in Christ Jesus.” The Y. 


uable Cod. Sin., however, agrees 


with the Received Text, and we adhere to this against the decision of Alford, Stanley or others.] 
3 [We here conform to the unquestioned order of the Greek text, which alone yields the true meaning.—See below. } 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-8. These opening verses, according 
to ancient custom, combine to present in advance 
the address and greeting; that is, the designa- 
tion of the parties concerned in their mutual re- 
lations, and likewise the benediction. 

Ver. 1. Paul.—Concerning his person and his- 
tory, his importance to the Church and his la- 
bors, consult the general introduction to these 
Epistles Seung Herzog’s Real. Ency. art. Paul. 
Bmith’s Dict. of the Bible, do. Kitto’s Bible 
Ency. do. Besser, ‘Paul the Apostle.” Eadie, 
‘“‘Paal the Preacher.” Howson, ‘ Hulsean 
Lectures,” for 1862. A. Monod, “Five Dis- 
courses on St. Paul.” Ld. Lyttleton, ‘‘On the 
Conversion of St. Paul.’”’ Neander, ‘Planting 
and Training,” ete. } 


A chosen Apostle of Jesus Christ, by 
the will of God.—The ordinary rendering, 
‘‘called to be an Apostle,’ does not give suffi- 
cient prominence to the leading thought here, 
which is shown by the order of the words to lie in 
‘Apostle.’ The sense is,—an Apostle by virtue of 
his calling; and this calling was that given him 
by Christ (Acts ix. 22-26), having for its deeper 
ground the will of God (comp. Gal. i. 15 ff.). 
Hence, neither of these designations is superflu- 
ous. The fact of ‘‘being called”’ is insisted on 
in contrariety to everything like arbitrary as- 
sumption of honor, or unwarrantable intrusion 


‘“‘Kadelv: to call, like xb5 is used 


to denote the way in which God specially appoints 

men to any particular end.” Nganper. And 

this was a matter which, in view of the parties 

at Corinth who refused to acknowledge Paul’s 
(19) 


into office. 
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apostleship, and sought to put him below the 
twelve, directly called by Christ when on earth, 
it was in point to bring prominently forward; 
and no less important was it to show that thie call- 
ing came through (d:a) the Supreme Will. And 
there was the greater necessity for this, inasmuch 
as the office of which he claimed to be the bearer 
was highest in the divine economy. It was that of 
an ambassador of Jesus Christ, whose business 
it was to represent his Master, whose words and 
acts were to be regarded as Chyujst’s words and 
acts, the honoring or contemning of whom was 
to be looked upon as the honoring or contemning 
of Christ, who, as Christ’s commissioner, ap- 
pointed to organize and govern the Church 
throughout the world, wielded an all-embracing 
power, and exercised a far-reaching authority, 
and who agreeably with such an appointment and 
such plenitude of authority was endowed with a 
wealth of spiritual gifts, such as is ordinarily dis- 
tributed among several persons in a less degree.* 

And Sosthenes the brother.—Although 
conscious of his high and well established posi- 
tion, he nevertheless does not present himself be- 
fore the Church alone; but he takes into com- 
pany one who officially stood far below him. 
Him, however, he designates as an equal—as a 
brother both to himseJf and the Church, in the 
unity of Christian faith and hope. ‘‘The disposi- 
tion on the part of Paul to send out his Epistles in 
the name of one or mofe of the brethren happen- 
ing to be with him (Gal. i. 2), may be taken 
either to imply that the persons mentioned had 
aided in the upbuilding of the churches concerned, 
or as an expression of their perfect agreement 
with what he wrote. It certainly is, at any rate, 
a testimony to that fellowship in the Spirit, which 
Paul so often inculcated, and which he was 
ever diligent both to cultivate in himself and 
to inculcate upon his readers.” Burazk. Whe- 
ther this Sosthenes was the ruler of the syna- 
gogue mentioned in Acts xviii. 17,—supposing 
him to be then already inclined to the cause 
of Christ, in case it was by the Jews that he 
was beaten, or that he was violently opposed to 
this cause, in case he was beaten by Greeks, 
(the readings which indicate the one or the 
other are neither of them original),—cannot be 
accurately ascertained, In any case, he must 
have been known and esteemed in the Church, so 
that it was not without its influence with them 
that he expressed his assent to the contents of the 
letter, and represented them before Paul. That 
he must have written the letter himself under 
Paul’s dictation, as some suppose (Billroth, Hodge) 
(comp. xvi. 21), does not necessarily follow from 
this connection. Perhaps we might infer that he 
had been an official assistant of Paul; but even 
this is not expressly denoted bytheterm ‘brother.’ 

Ver. 2. Names and characterizes the party 
written to.—Unto the Church of God.— 
‘The congregation,’ or, ‘the Church of God’ is the 
Old Testament designation of Israel as a divinely 
gathered people. It means a people assembled 
before God and for God. The derivation of the 


* On the nature and extent of the apostolic offico, con- 
sult articles undér the word “Apostle,” in Kitto’s Enc., 2d 
ed.; Smith’s Bib. Dict.; Herzog's Real. Enc.; also, Owen’s 
Works, vol. fv. p. 43’°-445; Schaff, Hist. of Ap. Ch., Book fii. 
chap. 2; Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ch. xiii.; 
Litton, The Church of Christ, Book ii., Part il. ch. 1.) 


word ecclesia points out the mode of its gather. 
ing. It was by means of a ‘calling,’—a spiritual 
instrumentality. Hence its members are desig- 
nated as ‘‘the called.” In this a personal inde- 
pendence is presupposed, Salvation is offered, 
not enforced, and it is shared only by those 
who voluntarily accept and enter into it. Tov 
Yeot : of God—Gen. of possession. TheCorinthian 
Church is hereby emphatically declared to belong 
not to any human leader, but to God alone. The 
Church is His.— Which is at Corinth [The 
local designation of the Church. Geographical 
divisions are in the Church the only ones recog- 
nized in the New Testament, and the Church 
in one place or city is always spoken of as a unit. 
Though consisting of one or more distinct con- 
gregations, it was regarded as an organic whole 
under one general superintendency. I]t was other- 
wise when a province was in view, e. g., the 
churches of Asia.—‘‘Church at Corinth! that 
wicked city! what a joyful and striking para- 
dox.” Bengel.J—to them that are sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus.—By this the Church 
of God is distinctly characterized in its mem- 
bers as Christian. It is composed of persons 
who are sanctified, #. ¢., separated from the mass 
of sinful humanity, the world, and devoted to the 
exclusive service of the true God [and whose 
guilt has been expiated by an atonement. Both 
ideas, those of consccration and expiation, are 
included in the word dy:decv: to sanctify]. This 
is not to be understood in a simply legal or theo- 
cratic sense (as in the case of the Jews, who 
were termed a holy nation because of their de- 
scent from Abraham and their divine govern- 
ment); nor yet ina purely objective sense, as im- 
plying the mere imputation of holiness; but in a 
real sense, as being the result of the operation of 
the Holy Ghost (comp. vi. 11; 1 Pet.i.2). Yet this 
inward appropriation of salvation is not on this 
account to be considered as complete, but only as 
begun in its informing principle, and as existing 
in a germ which may be developed in various 
degrees. 

In Christ Jesus.—These words denote the 
ground or soil whereon those who are sanctified 
stand, and from which they derive the power of 
sanctification. It is Jesus Christ, into whose 
fellowship they have entered by faith and bap- 
tism (comp. Gal. iii. 26 ff.; Rom. vi. 8), [and 
who is the only centre and bond of union for the 
Church ]—called or chosen saints. This implies 
that they are consecrated to God and numbered 
among His peculiar people by virtue of a divine 
call, [‘‘ effectual call as distinguished from a 
merely external invitation.” HopaE] (comp. Rom. 
x. 14; ix. 24, eto.); hence, that they, as well as 
the Apostle on his part (ver. 1), were also in- 
debted for their high position to the Divine Will, 
which was made known to them in their call 
through the Gospel (Rom. x. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 
14). ‘Paul here may have reminded them of 
their ‘calling’ as something which was alike 
for all, having in view already the parties whom 
he was soon to rebuke for giving undue promi- 
nence to the human instrumentality, and for in- 
sisting upon subjective diversities in a echisma- 
tic way.” Neanpar. [“It is not to be inferred 
from this that the Corinthian professors were 
all true believers, or that these terms express 
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nothing more than external consecration. Men 
are uniformly addressed in Scripture according 
to their profession.”” Hover]. 

With all that call upon the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in every place.—There 
is a difference of opinion as to the connection of 
these words. They might be joined to those 
just preceding, e. g., ‘who are called holy, as 
are all who, etc.’ So taken, they would serve to 
remind the Corinthian converts of their fellow- 
ship with Christians in all places. So Bengel. 
Or they may be construed as enlarging the circle 
of those whom Paul intends to address. The 
former construction would not be unsuitable, 
since it would furnish a fit antidote to the nar- 
row-minded tendency to division which showed 
itself in the church. But the latter is favored 
by the similar passage in 2 Cor. i. 1, which at 
the same time more exactly defines and explains 
the general statement we have here: ‘in every 
place.’ Then we should have immediately 
joined to this, as belonging to it, the closing 
words—both theirs and ours.—To connect 
these [as the E. V. does] with ‘‘our Lord,” g. d. 
“their Lord and ours,” 18 hardly admissible from 
the order of the Greek text, and is also unsuita- 
ble, because in that case the word “our” as con- 
nected with ‘‘Lord’’? would be understood not 
simply of Paul or Sosthenes, but also of the re- 
cipients of the letter included with them as well. 
(Comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 18).—Referred to the daugh- 
ter churches of Corinth in Achaia, as suggested 
by 2 Cor. i. 1, these words yield the sense: ‘in 
every place which belongs as well to them—the 
Corinthians as the mother church—as also to us, 
the Apostle and his companions.” So construed, 
the Apostle will here be understood as, on the one 
hand, conceding to them the right of the mother 
ehurch, and impressing upon them the duty of 
taking a deeper interest in the daughter 
churches, and, on the other hand, as indicating his 
interest in these, and so winning them also to 
the reception of his doctrine and exhortation. 
[But is it not more natural to refer ‘theirs ” to 
“those who call upon, etc.,”’ and to include under 
“ours” both the parties writing and the parties 
Written to? So Alford. Another interpretation 
has been proposed. ‘‘The Epistle is addressed to 
all Christians in Corinth and Achaia, wherever 
they might be. Every placeis at once theirs 
and ours—their place of abode and my place of 
labor.” See Hodge. ‘These words form a 
weighty and precious addition— made here 
donbtless to show the Corinthians that member- 
ship of God’s Holy Catholic Church consisted 
not in being planted or presided over by Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas (or their successors). but in 
calling on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Alf 


|. 

Whocall upon the name, etc.—émixareiodar 
Td bvoua, By this is denoted, not the being 
called by the name of the Lord, as if the Greck 
verb were in the Passive, but, as every where in 
the Old and New Testament, the calling upon 
the name of the Lord, especially the invocation 
of His help as Lord. It is, accordingly, an act 
of divine worship, [and in a more extended 
sense, denotes a life of reverence towards God, 
and of habitual religious faith]. The term 
Lord, answering to the Hebrew pPR\pPR or 

v : 


YN: Jehovah or Adonai, here applied to 


I T 


| Christ, indicates His plenipotence and truth, 


which is more fully set forth in Matth. xi. 27; 
xxviii. 18; John xviii. 2; and which rests partly 
upon His original sonship and His mediatorial 
agency in the creation (viii. 6; Col. i. 16 ff.; 
Heb. i. 2 o) and partly upon His redemptive 
office (vii. 22 ff.; Acts xx. 28; Tit. ii. 14).— 
The name indicates the being as revealed and 
known; hence the invocation presupposes faith— 
faith, preaching—and preaching, the word of God 
(Rom. x. 14 ff.). Those who called upon the 
name of Christ formed a contrast with those who 
blasphemed this name among the Jews. (Luke 
xxiii. 89; 1 Tim. i. 18; Acts xxvi. 9; comp. 
chap. xxii. 16). This same thought lies at the 
foundation even in places where instead of a 
name we have a mere description. The name of 
Jesus Christ expresses what He is, His entire per- 
sonality together with His office and work. [On 
the import of names, especially as belonging to 
Deity: see Bush, Com. Ex. iii. 18.; Hengst. Com. 
Ps. viii. 2; ix. 12; Whately, Serm. Matth. i. 23]. 

Vrr. 8. The benediction, which elsewhere 
among the Greeks, and twice also in the New 
Testament (Jas. i. 1; Acts xv. a is woven with 
the address into one sentence, is here peculiarly 
extended.—_Grace and peace constitute the sum 
total of Gospel blessings, the former being the 
ground and source of the latter. Xépi¢ pro- 
perly denotes that which begets joy, viz. favor, 
grace, kindly feeling. It may be regarded either 
as a quiescent trait, the mere outshining of an 
inward goodness or amiability; or as an energy 
put in active exercise for the welfare of others. 
Among the Greeks the word was used also in 
connections which we should deem immoral. 
But in the language of revelation it denotes 
that supreme love and self-devotion which was 
manifested in its most perfect form by the Son of 
God. It is what we, in respect of the unworthi- 
ness of the object, denominate grace, by which 
is meant sometimes the mere feeling of kindness 
in the heart, and sometimes the beneficent act 
which is its result, Here, indeed, it means the 
peace of forgiveness and reconciliation, corres- 


ponding to the Hebrew pibuy which includes 
Tt 


the entire welfare of the individual both spiritual 
and physical, and the root of which is inward 
peace, the repose of the spirit in the sweet con- 
sciousness of being reconciled to God, and in the 
blessed assurance that we have God for our 
friend and have to expect from Him good alone. 
(Comp. Rom. viii. 1, 81-39). [‘‘The wish of 
peace has a peculiar bearing here in view of the 
dissensions at Corinth.” Ols.]. 

From God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ.—That this clause is not to 
be translated ‘‘from God the Father of us, and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” is clear from Gal. i. 8; 
not to say any thing of the impropriety of thus 
putting Jesus Christ in a subordinate position.— 
The co-ordination of Jesus with the Father is to 
be explained on the ground that the office of 
mediating grace and peace rests upon His divine 
sonship, and so upon His equality with God.— 
This is a truth already indicated in the appella- 
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tion ‘‘Lord,”’ and which is inferred from viii. 6, 
and from the whole Pauline system of doctrine. 
[‘‘ Here it is to be remarked, that God is called 
our Father and Christ our Zord. God, as God, 
has not only created us, but renewed and adopted 
us. God in Christ has redeemed us. He is our 
owner and sovereign, to whom our allegiance is 
immediately due; who reigns in us, and rules 
over us, defending us from all our enemies. 
This is the peculiar form which piety assumes 
under the Gospel. All Christians regard God as 
their Father and Christ as their Lord.” Hodge]. 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the fact that God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ are exhibited tous as the 
common source or sum total of all the blessings of 
salvation, it is to be seen that the Apostle, even 
while subordinating Christ to God (iii. 23; xi. 
8; xv. 28), yet maintains such a mediation 
through Christ of the Divine grace, and of the 
blessings flowing from it, as presupposes in Christ 
the Mediator a divine nature. How the two things, 
subordination and equality of substance, agree, 
is a problem for the science of Christology. This 
is the mystery of love, which in the Father flows 
out in the fulness of the divine perfections; 
which in the Son keeps itself evermore as con- 
sciously dependent and recipient, and, accord- 
ingly, both thinks, purposes and does every thing 
with sole reference to the Father. 

2. The equality of Christ with God is also in- 
dicated by the calling upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Both this invocation and that de- 
rivation of all the blessings of salvation from 
the Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ con- 
jointly, can be made consistent with the Old 
Testament teaching respecting God, only on the 
supposition of the essential divinity of Jesus 
Christ and His true equality with the Father. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


1. The consciousness of being called to the min- 
tstry through the will of God (ver.1) is: 1. the ground 


of our confidence in appearing before a Chris- 
tian congregation to instruct, exhort, reprove 
and comfort (comp. 2 Cor. iii. 4 ff.); 2. the spring 
of humble devotion to the service of the Lord, a. 
devoid of all arbitrary and self-willed activity, 
b. and in every thing observant of the Master's 
eye, and subject to His word; [3. an example 
for all engaged in any lawful vocation. The con- 
sciousness of being called to our work in the 
providence of God is necessary for the sanctifi- 
cation of our labors, by imparting to them a no- 
ble aim, a right impulse, and s true courage to 
do and endure valiantly for God, our true Mas- 
ter, in all things appointed unto us. After Rob- 
ertson j. 

2. The main features of a true church (ver. 2) 
are, 1. that it is an assemblage before and for 
God; 2. that it consists of such as are conse- 
crated to God in Jesus Christ; 8. that it is thus 
consecrated through the mighty ereative will of 
God; 4. that its members are such as call upon 
the nameof the Lord Jesus Christ; [5. that these 
things may exist in connection with many glaring 
faults in true professing believers, and with 
many false professions of faith, which yet do not 
necessarily vitiate the claim to be called a true 
church]. 


8. The proper fellowship between the office 
and the church rests, 1. in that the former works 
out for the latter the benefits of salvation which 
come from God and Jesus Christ in the way of 
blessing; 2. in that the latter receives these 
benefits from the ministration of blessing with 
earnest and hearty desires. 


4, Vers. 2, 8: Bessen:—How must the Apos- 
tolic greeting shame many congregations who 
assemble to hear this Epistle read and yet come 
there with discordant sentiments and divided 
tongues! ‘The name éxxAyoia: church,” says 
Chrysostom, ‘‘is a name not of separation, but 
of union and harmony.” 

[5. Vex. 2. BenceL:—The consideration of the 
church universal frees the mind from party bias, 
and sways it to obedience. } 


II. Gratitude and hope in respect to their Christian stale tn general. 
Carter I, 4-9. 


4 Ithank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is [was'] given 

5 you by [in: é] Jesus Christ; That in every thing ye are [were] enriched by (in) him, 

6 in all utterance, and tn all knowledge; Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 

7 in you: So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 

8 Christ: Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be blameless in the day 

9 of our Lord Jesus Christ. God 7s faithful, by [through] whom ye were called unto the 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


[ Ver.4. 800cioyn: was given, viz., at the time of conversion). 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This opening, in which the Apostle expresses 
his thanks to God for the abundance of spiritual 
gifts possessed by the Corinthian Church, and his 
Aope in their steadfastness and further prosperity 
in all good, should by no means be regarded 
as a simple rhetorical capiatio benevolenuz, a8 a 
mere bit of flattery designed to win his readers, 
so that they might the better accept his subse- 
quent exhortations and rebukes, and keep them- 
selves well disposed in spite of the unpleasant 
things he had to say, and submit to be the more 
readily guided to the ends he had inview. What 
Paul here says is preéminently the truth. It 
comes from hisheart. He does feel a sincere joy 
that so much good existsin the church and that it 
affords such ground of hope for the future. Itisa 
conviction which proceeds from his fatherly dis- 
position (comp. iv. 15). Norare wetoregard it as 
any self-deception or fond fancy of his. For how- 
ever may have been the faults of individuals, 
the work of Divine grace had nevertheless been 
begun in all the plenitude of spiritual gifts, and 
his confidence in the continued operation of the 
Lord confirming their hearts, and in the faith- 
fulness of God towards them, was verily well 
grounded. Both these things are presupposed in 
his exhortation and rebuke. First, objectively: 
in so far as the expectation of any good results 
from his efforts rested only upon the existence 
of some good already in the church and upon 
God's faithfulness and codperation. Again, sub- 
jectively: in so far as the acknowledgment of 
previous successes and the hope of yet greater 
ones, generally inspire confidence and render per- 
sons favorably disposed to receive exhortation and 
rebake as given kindly and intelligently, and 
infuse into them courage to undertake the work 
of reform; and this courage is of the right kind 
since it refers all good back to God as the source. 
And in this style of address there is something 
more than cool human calculation. It is acting 
in perfect conformity with the true laws of the 
mind, and above all with the law of that love 
‘which believeth all things and hopeth all things,”’ 
but which nevertheless secures the same results 
that worldly prudence is wont to calculate for in a 
selfish way. ‘‘The Corinthian Church was well 
trained and instructed and established in the 
faith; but it was not yet entirely simple-minded 
and pure in heart; there was much worldly 
vanity and party spirit still among them. So in 
every church there is to be found a mixture of 
what is praiseworthy and biameworthy. The 
praise of the better class piques even the worse, 
and isa means of inciting them to merit that 
praise, too. And the reproof of the bad ought to 
affect the better class likewise, awakening in 
them regrets that there are such persons by 
their side and in their communion as deserve re- 
proof, and it should prompt them to remove the 
evil. Every church is one organic whole, by 
reason of which the several members exert 
aa influence upon each other and share in that 
which others have and are.’”? Heubner, p. 213. 
“This introduction, breathing blessing and 
praise, gratitude and confidence, exhibits the 
spiritual shepherd in apostolic simplicity and 


truth. All goodness in the church he denomi- 
nates a work of grace, and he sets in prospect the 
consummation of the salvation begun as only 
grace likewise, and he does it in a manner at 
once humbling and animating. He looks at the 
church in its germ, in the strength of its better 
elements which may be rendered a source of 
blessing to others, and so, wisely preparing the 
way, he passes over from the bright to the 
darker side.’’ Osiander. 

Ver. 4. I thank.—<An expression of acknow- 
ledgment and joy towards God as the Author of 
all good.— My God.—As in Rom. i. 8 and else- 
where,—of course not in an exclusive sense, but 
as an avowal of his own personal communion 
with God and direot interest in Him; a personal 
attestation of his religious position, without any 
sinister design, but yet in a manner calculated 
to elicit respect and confidence in what he is 
about to say.— Always.—This cannot mean 
that he was always engaged in audible thanks- 
giving, or that this feeling of gratitude was also 
definitely present in his consciousness; but only 
that he bore this chureh perpetually upon his 
heart with grateful emotions to God—a meaning 
which the word in the Greek also carries.—On 
your behalf for the grace of God.—Tho 
personal object for whom and the reason on ac- 
count of which the thanks were given. [zdpcc: 
grace, the disposition in God, for yapicuara: the 
blessings flowing from it—‘‘a metonymy which 
has passed so completely into our common par- 
lance, as to be almost lost sight of as such.”— 
Alf. Wordsworth, however, cistingaishes here, 
Xapiopa is @ special gift to be used for general 
edification. xdpic is grace generally for personal 
sanctification. Tongues, miracles, healing are 
xapiouara. yapicis givenin order that yapiopara 
may be rightly used.”’].—Which was given 
you in Jesus Christ.—Comp. also ver. 2.— 
Christ is here regarded, in a sort, as the place, 
where the grace of God is manifested (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 19) so that he who enters there becomes 
partaker of it. But this entrance is faith, by 
which the believer is in Christ and comes into 
vital communion with Him. 

Ver. 5. Extends the thought and shows where- 
in the manifested grace consists.—That ye 
were enriched in him—i. ¢., as being in 
Christ and having constant communion with Him; 
and this enriching is the work of God’s grace.— 
In every thing.—A general statement, which 
is at once more particularly defined and limited. 
—In all doctrine.—Thus ought Adyo¢ to be 
translated with Luther [in which Calvin, Alf., 
de Wette, Billroth, Meyer concur, understanding 
by it: doctrine preached to the Corinthians], 
and not: ‘‘ utterance,” as though the reference 
were to powers of eloquence or the gift of tongues 
[so Bengel, Stanley ana Wordsworth; ‘and 
which interpretation,’’ Hodge says, ‘* gives good 
sense and is the one generally adopted.”” Meyer: 
‘¢ All manner of external endowments for speak- 
ing ;”’ excluding however any allusion to gift of 
tongues, as inconsistent with the subordinate 
value attached to this in chap. xiv. This view 
is sustained by xii. 8: 2 Cor. viii. 7; xi. 6. In 
this case yvdoig ; knowledge, would denote the 
inward endowment. The order of the words 
appears to support Kling’s view. ‘Truth 
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preached, (i. ¢.) ‘doctrine,’ must precede ‘truth 
apprehended,’ t. e. ‘knowledge.’”” But the an- 
alogous passages in the two Epistles go to prove 
Meyer’s view and the correctness of the English 
version also].—In all knowledge.—By this 
he means: the general acceptance of the doc- 
trines that had been communicated to them on 
every side, and a comprehensive insight into 
their truth. This statement does not conflict with 
the fact of peculiar defects in individuals. 

Ver. 6. Further confirms and illustrates the 
foregoing. Inasmuch as—xavoc: [not correla- 
tion: ‘according as,” but as in appended clauses 
denoting explanation, guontam, si quidem, since. 
Winer’s Gr. tur. 8].—The testimony of 
Christ.—Christ may here be taken either as 
the subject, the one testifying, or as the object, 
the one testified of. The one does not exclude 
the other. Inthe former case the phrase would 
mean, the proclamation of the Divine plan of sal- 
vation in allits parts (its grounds, aims and re- 
lations; its beginning, mediation, execution and 
consummation), obtained by a direct insight into 
the heart of God, into His inmost thought and 
purpose (comp. Jn. i. 18; vi. 46). But in this 
testimony of Christ, which sounded forth from the 
Apostles also, and so included their preaching, 
there is involved also the other idea, Christ’s 
own personal testimony, and the testimony of 
His Apostics likewise, to His divine Sonship and 
His mediatoral office. It makes little difference 
whether we construe it in the one way or the 
other. Sian former is the higher and there- 
fore the better sense. It is good to contemplate 
the Gospel as that eystem of truth which the 
Eternal Logos or Revealer has made known.”’ 
Hopes. Yet, it must be said, usage favors the 
latter acceptation. ‘‘The testimony of Christ” 
is the witness borne concerning Christ by His 
Apostles of which the New Testament isthe record, 
and in this instance by Paul. SoCalv., Alf., Stan., 
Meyer}. ‘That the word papripcov, testimony, 
and not didacxada, instruction, is here chosen, 
does not rest upon a simple Hebraism, but is 
well explained onthe ground that the gospel has 
not to do first and primarily with a system of 
idens, but with an announcement of facts, the 
power of which a persou must experience in 
himeelf.” NEANDER. The same expression occurs 
in 2 Tim. i. 18.—was confirmed in you.— 
Others render: ‘was established among you’ 
(Mark xvi. 20; Rom. xv. 8; Heb. ii. 4), whether 
it be by signs and miracles or by extraordinary 
operations of the Gospel.—Riickert: ‘by its ef- 
fects on you.’ But this neither suits the connec- 
tion with what precedes, nor what is afterwards 
(ver. 7) mentioned as the result of it. The for- 
mer indicates that the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in their hearts, inwardly rooted there. 
And this happens partly through a comprehen- 
sive knowledge, so that thus the words ‘‘in all 
knowledge” would be further illustrated, and 
partly as its presupposed condition, inasmuch as 
it is effected by faith, which is the root of all 
knowledge, and is to be regarded as a becoming 
fixed and remaining steadfast in the truth. Re- 
specting their steadfastness in this respect see 
xvi. 1; 2 Cor. i. 24. 

Ver. 7. The consequence.—So that ye come 
behind in no gift.—The deep and fixed rooting 


of the gospel in the soul results in a rich unfold- 
ing of spiritual life, of which he now proceeds te 
speak. By ‘‘gift” we are to understand a result 
of the operation of divine grace. Rom. v. 16 
expresses by it the work of grace as a whole. 
Here we are to understand it of the particular 
operations by which the members of the Church 
were variously qualified to labor for the edifica- 
tion of the body of Christ, either by instruction, 
or exhortation, or rule, or service, inasmuch as 
the native talents of individuals requisite for 
such labors are awakened and sanctified by di- 
vine grace (comp. xii.). When such talents fall 
within the sphere of moral effort, and are ex- 
ercised in furthering the welfare of the Churoh 
and in glorifying God, they acquire an ethical 
character, and the gifts appear as Christian vir- 
tues. That such were the gifts alluded to seemg 
to be intimated in what follows—Waiting for 
the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
This constant expectation of our Lord’s second 
coming (Rom. viii. 19 etc.), when He shall be re- 
vealed in his glory unto all (Col. iii. 4), is one of 
the characteristic features of primitive Chris- 
tianity (comp. Phil. iii. 20; 1 Thess. i. 10: Tit. 
ii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 8). Hence the clause has been 
taken as o simple paraphrase of the word: 
Christians. But this is by no means allowable 
here.—The connection of this participial clause 
with the preceding one bas been variously inter- 
preted. Luther somewhat loosely: “And are 
waiting,” ‘‘only waiting” in the sense, that they 
were all ready; in which sense we might trans- 
late it: ‘And can wait” or: ‘‘can comfortably 
wait;” But this would conflict with the entire 
contents of the Epistle. To take it as ironical, 
(Mosheim) in the way of a slant at their self- 
sufficiency, would be inconsistent with the 
friendly winning style of the introduction. And 
no less so, to suppose that he intended to alarm, 
by the suggestion of a coming judgment (Chrysos- 
tom), or to rebuke the sceptics of whom mentiou 
is made in chap. xv. More correct it would 
be, undoubtedly, to adopt the closer connection 
and translate: ‘‘while ye are waiting,” or, ‘ye 
who are expecting,” etc. The train of thought 
is this, that they, in this state of waiting, did not 
cease to make advances in every Christian quali- 
fication. So considered, the fact of “not coming 
behind” obtains the sense of: not falling short 
from any lack of earnest moral endeavor. There 
was a self-cultivation on the part of the spiritually 
quickened in consequence of their establishment 
in the faith (ver. 6). [But it must be added also 
that in the very mention of their waiting atti- 
tude, a commendation is intended. For this very 
‘‘ waiting,” as Alford well says, was ‘‘the great- 
est proof of maturity and richness of the spiritual 
life; implying the coéxistence and codperation 
of faith, whereby they believed the promise of 
Christ—hope, whereby they looked on to its ful- 
filment, and love, whereby that anticipation was 
lit up with earnest désire.”’ But it may be asked, 
Were the Corinthians looking for Christ’s second 
ndvent as an event likely to occur in their day, 
and which some of them might expect to witness? 
This question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. As Trench has well remarked, ‘‘it is a 
necessary element of the doctrine concerning the 
second coming of Christ, that it should be possi- 
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ble at any time.” And all the hints given us 
throughout the Epistles (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 183— 
v. 10; Phil. iii. 20; Tit. ii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 8) 
show that the hope of seeing Christ appear, while 
yet in the flesh, was an influential and inspiring 
sentiment, pervading the whole early Church. 
It was a powerful motive to watchfulness and 
patient endurance. And that it should so operate 
was one design of the secrecy which veiled it. 
“Latet ultimus dies, ut observetur omnes dies” 
(Aug.). That such was the case with the Cor- 
inthians seems to be intimated in the use of the 
word expressive of their mental attitude, amexdexo 
pévouc: waiting it out, as persons expecting to see 
what they are waiting for].* 

The earnest endeavor of the Church (or at 
least its better portion, its kernel) just recognized, 
leads the Apostle, in spite of all existing defects 
in individuals, to cherish the hope which he ex- 
presses in 

Ver. 8. Who shall also confirm you.—To 
whom does the relative ‘‘who” refer? Most 
naturally to Christ, mentioned just before in ver. 
7. But in this case it is remarkable that in the 
next clause instead of saying ‘in //is day,’’ he 
uses again the whole name and title of Christ. 
Hence the “who” might be referred back to 
“God” ad 9), whose gracious doings are 
spoken of in vv. 5 and 6, and to whom the con- 
firmation in the faith is ascribed (2 Cor. i. 21; 
Bom. xvi. 25). The effect then of the Divine 
confirmation of the testimony of Christ in them 
would be regarded as awakening the hope also 
that God would establish them still further.+ 
The reference however to Christ must still be 
maintained. The use of the full phrase “in the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ,” must be regarded 
only as the adoption of a solemn formula, else- 
where also employed, to designate the time of the 
second advent (comp. 2 Tim. i. 18). In 2 Thess. 
lil. 3 we have likewise the work of confirming 
believers ascribed to Christ. And this is men- 
tioned here in correspondence with what is said 
of their not coming behind in any gift and of 
their patient waiting. It involves also what 
follows.—Unto the end.—i. ¢., as the con- 
nection requires, not the end of the present life 
of individuals, but the end of the present dis- 
pensation, which terminates at the second ad- 
vent, when the new era (aidv uéAAwy) will come in. 
—' Blameless.’’—A short constructio pregnans 
—ex 7d eivat tude: that ye may be, [which is 
suppliedintheE.V. ‘‘ Compare the expressions 
ddacxery cogov, av&dverv péyav, to teach a man 
80 as to become wise, to increase him so as to be 


{* Neander believed that in the minds of the Apostles, es- 
pecially in Paul, a progressive development in Eschatology 
took place. The second advent at first seemed close at hand 
and pugsible in their day, but as they became more enlight- 
ened as to the fature by the illuminations of the Spirit, {t 
stood at a farther remove. Neander “Plant and ‘Train, of 
the Christian Church,” p. 434.) 


t {The reasons for referring “ Who” to God, ver. 4, are 
well given by Stanley “1. cai BeBaracer: also confirm, 
evidently refers back to €BeBarcwOn: was rmed, in 
ver.6." 2. “In the day of the Lord Josus Christ,” would 
else be: “fin His day.” 8.6 Oed¢; God is the general subject 
of the whole sentence, and therefore repeated in ver. 9. 
“God fs faithful. For the sense comp. Phil i. 6.” To these 
may be added a 4. from Hodge : “ vocation and perseverance 
are in the work of redeo:ption specially referred to the 
Father.” The same ition is taken by Calvin, Alford, Bill- 
froth, Olshausen, de Wette, Osiander and others.} 


great; Ktihner, 3417, 8. This is called by gram- 
marians a proleptic use of the adjective.” Words, 
See Winer, Gram. Part iii. 3 Ixvi. 8. g.]. By the 
term ‘blameless’ we understand such as are liable 
to no accusation; and this not simply putatively, 
but, since he is speaking of their condition at 
the appearing of Christ, in the sense of an actual 
or perfected holiness, so that the All-seeing 
Judge Himself will have nothing to lay to their 
charge (comp. Eph. v. 27). Meyer. ‘This 
blamelessness is conditioned upon perseverance 
in the faith by which our justification is appro- 
priated, and therefore is imputed; nevertheless 
by virtue of the moral nature and power of faith, 
as well as by virtue of the sanctification through 
the Holy Ghost, it is entirely of a moral nature 
(Rom. vi. 1 ff.; viii. 1 ff.). Hence the per- 
son who is avéyxAyroc: blameless, appears at the 
revelation of Christ not indeed as avaudpriroc: 
sinless, but as a ‘“‘new creature in Christ” (2 Cor. 
v. 17) who having been Divinely restored (Eph. 
ii. 10) and progressively sanctified (1 Thess. v. 
23) has worked out his own salvation in the 
moral power of a new life (Phil. ii. 12). [But 
here a question arises. Is this promise absolute 
or conditional? Conybeare and Howson add 
the gloss, ‘‘ He will do His part to confirm you.” 
HIammond puts in the qualification, ‘“‘God will 
make good His promise if you do not fail your- 
selves.” A. Clark inquires ‘‘ But can it be said 
that God will keep what is either not intrusted 
to Him? or, after being intrusted, is taken 
away?” But such limitations seem to take from 
the promise its blessedness and comfort, for if 
this promise be of any value, it is the fact that it 
furnishes a guarantee against that greatest of dan- 
gers, the ficklensss of the human will. It is in 
view of this danger, so manifest in the Corinthi- 
ans, that Paul expresses his assurance of their 
steadfastness as grounded in the confirming grace 
of God. It were better therefore to take the 
promise absolutely. ‘‘Those to whom God gives 
the renewing influence of the Spirit, He thereby 
pledges himself to save; for the ‘first fruits of 
the spirit’ are of the nature of a pledge.”” Hodge. ] 

Ver. 9. Refers the hope expressed in ver. 8 to 
its deepest ground.—God is faithful.—-He will 
not drop the work He has begun after the fashion 
of weak inconstant men; but persevering in love 
He will carry out that which was commenced in 
love, even unto its goal. (Comp. Phil. i. 6; 1 
Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Rom. xi. 29)— 
[‘‘Here, on this fidelity of God, and not on the 
strength of the believers’ purpose to persevere, nor 
on any assumption that the principle of religion 
in their hearts was indestructible, was the con- 
fidence of the Apostle in their steadfastness 
grounded.” Hodge. This faithfulness of God is 
pledged in three directions: 1. to Himself in the 
purpose formed; 2. to Christ in the covenant 
made with Him, Is. liii.; and 8. to believers]. 
—Through whom.—d ov: a popular ex- 
pression. We can speak of God as a media- 
ting as well as a principal cause. (Rom. xi. 36). 
His Providence it is that through a great variety 
of arrangements and codperating circumstances 
mediates the call, viz., the presentation of the 
Gospel to them, and also its effect in their hearts. 
—Ye were called unto the fellowship of 
His Son, &c.—This calling of God is the com- 
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mencement of His work. Its goal is a participa- 


[5. The second advent of Christ is possible for 


tion as a son in the glory of his Lord (Comp. | any generation, and ought constantly to be 


Bom. viii. 21, 283; 2 Thess. ii. 14). The fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ embraces our entire con- 
dition, into which we are transferred through 
the power of the word when heard and received, 
and through the sacraments, extending from 
childhood on until we come into the inheritance 
of the glory which is to be revealed in Him and 
in us also.”’ Burger. 


But does not ver. 9 compel us to take God as 
the subject in ver. 8? [Certainly; one would sup- 
pose so]. By no means [{!]. The truth of God 
is a pledge that Christ will confirm us. For it 
is precisely because we have been called through 
the unchangeable loving will of the Father to 
have part in Him, the glorified Son of God, and 
therefore to be made conformable unto Him that 
He whose will is ever one with the Father 
can do no other than confirm us. [Rather far 
fetched]. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. That Jesus Christ is the living sanctuary, 
whence all the manifestations of Divine grace are 
made, and all gifts are imparted, rests upon the 
character of His person. In Him it pleased God 
that all fulness should dwell—yea, that the ful- 
ness of the Godhead should dwell in Him bodily 
(Col. i. 19; ii. 9). From this it follows that 
believers are complete in Him. (Col. ii. 10). 


2. The actual participation in this fulness is 
conditioned on the confirmation of this ‘testi- 
mony of Christ” in the heart through a lively 
faith, which involves a union with Christ and 
results in energetic endeavors, awakened in 
prospect of Christ’s glorious advent, to be be- 
hind in no gift, in order that the Church of 
Christ may become a well-equipped organic 
whole, and so ripen on to perfection. 


8. To this actual confirmation of the truth in 
the heart there corresponds the work of Christ, 
resting upon the faithfulness of God who has 
called us unto the fellowship of His Son, for the 
confirmation of His own unto the end that they 
may be found blameless at His appearing, and 
prepared to participate in His glory as a bride 
adorned for the bridegroom (Rev. xxi. 2, 9; 
comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Col. i. 12). 


4. The nature of the believers’ calling: 1. As 
to its condition. It is a fellowship with Christ 
through faith in character, in sufferings, and in 
glory. 2. Asto its permanence, endurance unto 
the end; kept by the power of a faithful God. 
8. As to its activity, a cultivation of Divine gifts 
in the service of Christ. ] 


looked for, desired and prayed for. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


1. A proper joy at the prosperity of a church: 

a. expresses itself in thanks to God, (ver. 4); 3. 
is occasioned by the grace of God manifested to 
it iu Jesus Christ; [¢. and should fill every min- 
ister’s heart even as it did Paul’s, compensating 
him for all the toil and suffering of his minis- 
try }j. 
A The wealth of a church in doctrine, [or ut- 
terance] and knowledge, a. has its ground in 
Christ, (ver. 5); 5. is obtained through the con- 
firmation of his testimony in it. 

8. The right waiting for the coming of Christ 
allows us to remain neither idle nor unfruitful, 
but inspires us with an earnest zeal constantly 
to appropriate and improve every spiritual gift. 

4. Our hope for the perfection of Christians is 
our confidence in Christ [or God], who will con- 
firm them blameless unto the end, and it is 
founded upon the faithfulness of God who has 
called us to the fellowship of His Son. (ver. 9.) 

5. The test of a true or false Christian is his 
walting for or dreading the revelation of Christ. 
Bengel]. 

Hevsnes: Ver. 4: 1. Gratitude is something 
more than prayer. He who does nothing but al- 
ways pray, is and appears ever unsatisfied. 2. 
God must become our God, t. e., we should not 
only acknowledge Him as God in general, but we 
should also recognize Him as our own God from 
all the experiences of life. Thisistrue egotism. 
8. A teacher has no blessing except what comes 
from God. Ver. 5: 1. Wealth in that which is 
needful for salvation is true permanent wealth. 
2. The amount the Apostles accomplished in 
their churches ought to shame us. They were 
obliged to quarry their churches out of the 
rough rock. We find Christians ready made to 
our hand, yet how little we achieve. Ver. 7: 
Christian life in a church is to be known by the 
awakening of all good Christian energies. Every 
one should be ready to serve the holy cause of 
Christ with his gift. Wer. 8: Unblamableness 
at Christ’s judgment should be the goal of a 
Christian. 

[Ver. 4. There is a bright side even to the 
most disheartening circumstances of the church. 
It is our duty to consider these first and take 
courage J. 

Vers. 4-9. The rebukes of a minister, when 
steeped in love and prefaced by commendation 
descend like an excellent oil that doth not 
break the head]. 


CHAP. I. 10-17. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


REPROOF OF DEFECTS AND FAULTS. 
I. Exhortation to unity and rebuke of party spirit. 
Cuapter I. 10-17. 


10 Now 


Christ, that ye all speak 


ut'] I beseech [exhort*] you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; 


bat (rather*] chat ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind [jvan7 sentiment] 


11 and in the same judgment. 


For it hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, 


by them which [who] are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among 


12 you. 
13 and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 


Now this I say, that every one of you saith, am of Paul; and I of Apollos; 
Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for‘ you? 


14 or were ye baptised in [into: e/s] the name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized 
15 none of you, but Crispus and Gaius; Lest any [In order that no one*] should say 


16 that I had baptized in [ye were baptized into*] mine own name. 


And I baptized 


also the household of Stephanas; besides I kaow not whether I baptized any other. 
17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel: 


introduces a contrast to the thankful assurance just expressed.” —Alf.] 


but rather.—Hartung, Parlikellcher, i. 171.]} 


1 Ver. 10.—{“ 3¢: 
co 10. reg onged “obeecro—a mixture of entreaty and command.”—Stanley. | 
er. 10 : 


5 Ver. 15 iva my Ts einp; 


4 Ver. 13.—{“ Instead of veep some MSS. B. D.* have wept, but vwap isin A. C. D.0°*R. F. G. I. and also in Cod. Sin.” 
tva carries here a telic force.] 


¢ Ver. 15.—Instead of éfasrica, which is to be accounted for from its at in the next verse, Lachmann and 
Tiechendorf [and Alford and Wordsworth] in accordance with the best authorities éBaxrigbyre. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The connection may be understood thus: I 
thank my God for his work of grace among you, 
and in view of his faithfulness am confident that 
the work, Christ [or God’s] has begun, he will 
perfect. You, nevertheless, I exhort, that ye 
consider carefully what is required for the fulfil- 
ment of this work, and remove whatsoever shall 
hinder it. 

Ver. 1. The Exhortation.—-I exhort you 
brethren.—aA friendly, winning address, which, 
as an evidence of his fellowship in the faith and 
his equality with them in it, imparts to his exhor- 
tation the character of an entreaty. This is also 
implied in the Greek x ® ‘Paul often 
adds the term: brother, when he has an earnest 
word to utter.” (vii. 29; x.1; xiv. 20). Muyze. 
The de: but, introduces the transition from his 
exhibition of the bright side of the church to the 
reproof of its dark side. It is asif he said: 
“For much in you I have to thank God, but 
there is much in you which I have to cengure.” 
Neanpgr.—By the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—It is thus he strengthens his exhorta- 
tion and presents a motive for compliance.— 
[<The name of Christ was the bond of union 
and the most holy thing by which they could be 
adjured.”” Stantgy.}. The force of it lay in this, 
that they all acknowledged Jesus Christ to be 
their Lord, and so professed themselves to belong 
toone and the same Master; and in this the 
obligation to unity was unmistakably indicated. 
Similar instances are found in Rom. xv. 80; xii. 
1; 2Cor. x. 1.—The contents and aim of the 


exhortation are expressed in the several clauses 
which set forth the same leading thoughts in 
several relations [and they are introduced by iva: 
in order that, which points not only to the import 
but also to the intent of the exhortation. See 
Winskz, wi. 6.]—That ye all speak the 
same thing.—By this he means: give expression 
to their inward accord and harmony of sentiment. 
It is precisely the opposite of the conduct men- 
tioned inv. 12. They were with one voice to 
avow their allegiance to the one Lord, to the ex- 
clusion of all divisive party-watchwords. This 
ig obvious from the following negative clause— 
that there be no divisions among you.— 
Inasmuch as he is not treating here of ‘dissen- 
tions in doctrine, but of divisions arising from 
adherence to different leaders, and from peculiar 
modes of apprehending and applying doctrine,” 
we are not to regard him as insisting upon ‘an 
exact uniformity of profession in the essential 
points of doctrine and life.” [The word used 
for divisions is oyvioyuazra, lit.: schisms. These, 
‘‘in their ecclesiastical sense, are unauthorized 
separations from the church. But those which 
existed at Corinth were not of the nature of 
hostile sects refusing communion witb each other, 
but such as may exist in the bosom of the same 
church, consisting in alienation of feeling and 
party strifes.”” Hopes.]—But rather that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.—tThe in- 
ward positive side implied in the previous nega- 
tive one. [The original word for ‘‘joined to- 
gether” is from xartaprifecv: to repair, to mend, 
to reunite and make perfect what has been broken. 
It were natural therefore to suppose an allusion 
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here to the broken condition of the church which 
needed to be reunited and to translate the word 
as in the text literally. So Alf. and Hodge and 
Stanley, who says that ‘‘xarapriorfp was the 
acknowledged phrase in classical Greek for a 
reconciler of factions.” Calvin takes the word 
to signify: ‘‘fitly joined together, just as the 
members of the human body are joined in most 
admirable symmetry,” thus furnishing a picture 
of what the church should be. Kling however, 
following the Vulgate and Theoph. prefers the 
derivative sense of: perfect, and makes it— 
rédevco.] That wherein they were to be united 
is given in two words vovc and yroun. The for- 
mer ‘‘embraces that peculiar mode of thought 
and of viewing life which lays the foundations 
for the moral judgment and moral self-determi- 
nation. Soin 1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 8. Comp. 
Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre, 3 51; Dexirzscnu, idl. 
Psychol. 3189. The latter is power of knowledge, 
understanding, spirit, also sense, disposition, as 
well as insight obtained, view, opinion, conviction, 
also resolve, design, aim; view expressed=—counsel, 
proposition. The two must here be distin- 
guished. Only it cannot be readily decided 
which denotes the side of thought and judg- 
ment, and which that of will and disposition. 
Since, however, yvéu7 is used elsewhere in this 
Epistle to signify view, and counsel (see vii. 25, 
40, also 2 Cor. viii. 10), perhaps it would be best 
to take it here also in a theoretic acceptation— 
view, conviction. [In the New Testament it 
always means judgment and opinion. When the 
two words are used together, the former is most 
naturally understood of feeling, a sense in which 
the word mind is often used by us.” Hopaz. 
‘Disposition and opinion.” Atrorp]. 

Ver. 11. Explains the occasion and motives for 
the exhortation, while the disgrace of it is softened 
by the fraternal address.—For it hath been 
declared unto me of you, my brethren, by 
them of Chloe.—Sad reports had reached him, 
and he names his authorities in advance. What 
relation these persons sustained to Chloe, whether 
children, or servants, or other members of her 
household, cannot be ascertained from the text, 
‘‘Paul names his informants without reserve in 
order to obviate suspicion.” Bzsser. ‘‘Conceal- 
ment and mystery sow distrust and destroy 
love.” Buraer. This Chloe must at all events 
have been a woman well known to the Corinthian 
brethren, either as a resident at Corinth, so 
that her people had come from thence to Corinth, 
or as a resident at Ephesus, so that these persons 
had learned of the state of things at Corinth 
during a visit there.—that there are con- 
tentions among you. —fpidec: discords, 
wranglings, which would inevitably lead to sepa- 
rations, to a rent in the Church, if not arrested 
in season. {Here he sets forth in severer phrase 
what he had more gently intimated in the word 
‘¢‘schisms”’ above, and shows its evil and bitter 
character. 

Ver. 12. Fuller explanation. Now this I 
mean.—rovro: this, as commonly, points to 
what follows (vii. 29; xv. 50), not to what pre- 
cedes. That every one of you saith: (t.¢.) has 
one or other of the following speeches in his 
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brachilogy here. In these four statements Paul 
intended to comprehend all the declarations 
current in the chapter regarding religious parti- 
sanship. Each adherent of the respective sections 
used one of the following expressions ’’]. ‘Saith 
boastfully.”” BenaeL. He here vividly sets before 
us the several partisans, as they step out side by 
side, or in opposing ranks, each announcing the 
name of the leader he followed. It is as if he 
saw or heard them thus arraying themselves 
‘-As they were wont to do at the school, so here 
they acted in the Church.” Bresser.—I am of 
Paul,—(t¢.) I belong to him as my head or 
spiritual father. The Genitive of ownership or 
dependence. The order of mention is most readily 
explained by supposing it to correspond with 
that of the rise of the parties. According to 
NEANDER, Paul follows the order of particular 
relationship, since the Apollos-party was only a 
fraction of the Pauline. The idea of a climax (BEN- 
GBL), Paul in his humiliation putting himself at 
the bottom, is superfluous and improbable. Al- 
together groundless, however, and without any 
indication in its favor, yea, directly contrary to 
ver. 14, is the opinion of the old expositors, that 
Paul used these names at random by way of a 
cover to the real leaders whom he had in mind. 
See the statement made respecting these parties 
and their rise in 3 2 of the Introduction. The 
Paukne party naturally stands first, since the 
Church depended on Paul as its founder, and 
that portion which clave to Paul and bis ways, 
(after a fraction had defected to Apollos), must 
beregarded asthe original party.—I of Apollos, 
—/(a shortened form for Apollonius). He was just 
as little disposed to act the part of leader, as waa 
Paul. This may be seen from the fact that not- 
withstanding the urgent solicitation of Paul, he 
positively declined to visit Corinth at that time. 
This was no doubt with a view to avoid giving 
any fresh fuel to the strife which had already 
sprung up. (Comp. iv. 6; xvi. 12). Respecting 
him see Acts xviii. 24 etc.; xix. 1; also OSIANDER 
on our passage [and Smita, Bible Dict.]. That he 
was a humble man, one who did not pride him- 
self upon his culture, one of the few ‘ wise after 
the flesh,” who had been early called (i. 26) and 
‘chad sanctified their science by faith in Christ, 
to whom they made it subservient,” is clear from 
his willingness to be instructed by those simple 
mechanics, Aquila and Priscilla. Far from 
wishing to outbid Paul for influence and popu- 
larity, he labored only to confirm believers by a 
cautious reference to the Prophecies of the Old 
Testament. We find him once more mentioned 
commendatorily in Titus iii. 18. Highly proba- 
ble is the suggestion, first made by fut er, and 
afterwards ably advocated by Bleek, that he was 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. OQsi- 
ander calls this Epistle a most noble monument, 
both of his genius, which harmoniously combined 
human culture and Divine illumination, and of 
his style of doctrine, which was directed mainly 
to the work of atonement, and to the illustration 
of the fulfilment of the Old Covenant inthe New, 
&c.—I of Cephas,—(i. ¢.) Peter, without doubt. 
It was his Aramean name, found also at ix. 5: 
xv. 5; Gal. ii. 9. Whether the party following 


mouth. A like use of éxaaroc; every one, ap- | him adopted this name, because they derived it 
pears in xiv. 26. [Wu1inzR says, “There is no | through Jewish emissaries out of Syria, or be- 
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cause i¢ seemed to them more sciiat Ads casnal tar duewss Gates eaeredias eoaive | Uo eeaneil Ge pllleageniealed olan! Weawben) as coming 
from the mouth of our Lord (Jno. i. 42), or be- 
cause the Shibboleth of a vernacular word 
sounded more imposingly, we are not able to 
decide. It ia more probable that the Jewish 
name was the more common one with Paul. 
Only once in Gal. ii. 7 ff, do we find him using 
the Greek name: Peter.—I of Christ.—As a 
supplement to what was said in the Introduction 
on this point, see Meyer in loco. We here give 
the main particulars. First, according to a fair 
exegesis it must be maintained that the parties 
were four in number. Alike needless and inad- 
missible is the attempt to resolve them, either 
into two essentially identical pairs (as Baur 
does, who distinguishes between that ‘of Paul’ 
and that ‘‘of Apollos” only in form, and takes 
that ‘‘of Christ” to be the same as that ‘of Pe- 
ter,’ which only assumed this cognomen because 
it deemed a genuine Apostleship dependent on 
personal connection with Christ, or which, as 
Beeker thinks, consisted of native Jewish con- 
verts connected with the Petrinists that had 
come in from abroad, but had called themselves 
Christians because they had been converted by 
Paul and Apollos); or into two main parties: 
that of the Apostles and that of Christ, the three 
first adhering to Apostles or Apostolic teachers, 
and the foarth going back immediately to Christ 
(as Neander and others do); or into three par- 
ties, in such a way as either to set that ‘of 
Christ” as the only rightly disposed one, in 
contrast with the others as sectarian, see iii. 23, 
(as Schott and the Greek expositors) ; or to assign 
the designation ‘‘of Christ’ to the three parties 
in common who all professed themselves Christ's, 
bat who desired to have their participation in 
him regarded as dependent on their connection 
with this or that teacher (as Rabiger: “I belong 
indeed to Christ, but it is asa Pauliner and am 
nevertheless a true Christian’’). But Calovius 
hit the truth long ago, when he said “even those 
who called themselves Christians from Christ 
were guilty of schism, since they separated 
themselves from the rest in a schismatic spirit 
and insisted on appropriating this term to them- 
selves alone.”” To this we may add what Flacius 
writes, ‘‘ Under the pretext of Christ’s name they 
scorned all teachers and would have nothing to 
do with them, pretending that they were wise 
enough for themselves without the aid of other 
instructors. For there was sin on both sides, 
either by exalting Church teachers too much or 
by appreciating them too little.”” As soon ag the 
knowledge of Christ came to be established in 
the Church, there may have been persons, who, 
in opposition to an over-estimate of all human 
instrumentalities, held to an independent Chris- 
tianity, and so were easily brought to look away 
from these instrumentalities altogether, and with 
utter contempt of their worth and authority, 
fell into the way of asserting their exclusive de- 
pendence upon Christ, and so, priding themselves 
on this point, got to regard themselves as his 
sole genuine disciples, an and tried to pass for such. 
To seek for this class exclusively among Jewish 
or among Gentile converts (‘‘ the philosophically 
educated to whom Christ appeared like a second 
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to refine it by philosophical oriticism.”’ N RANDER) 
is altogether unwarranted. The few philosophi- 
cally educated Gentile converts could easily have 
satisfied themselves with the tendencies of the 
Apollos party. Nor are we justified in tracing to 
these the beginning of Gnosticism or Ebionitism, 
or in charging upon them a looseness in morals 
and a denial of the doctrine of the resurrection. 
According to Roman Catholic expositors, the 
party ‘“‘of Apollos” were in danger of falling 
into a false spiritualism which volatilized the 
positive contents of Christianity; the party ‘of 
Peter” contained the germs of the later sect of 
Ebionites; and the type of the party of Christ 
was an ecclesiastical liberaliem. 

Vr. 18. The reproof, in the form of questions 
which expose the absurdity of the partisanship 
just charged.—Is Christ divided ?—There is 
a doubt whether this should be read asa question 
or as a simple declaration. Meyer and others 
[likewise Stanley following Lachmann] take it as 
an emphatic assertion of the lamentable results 
of the aforenamed divisions: ‘‘Christ has been 
divided! torn up into various sect-Christs in- 
stead of being entirely and undividedly the 
Christ common to all!’”’ Since each of the exclu- 
sive parties claimed to have him, their conduct 
was virtually a rending of Christ. But ever 
since Chrysostom, commentators have generally 
regarded the words as a question. This would 
be more conformable to the analogy of the other 
clauses, and be just as forcible. Besides the 
subsequent question is of different import, so 
that it. is not to be expected he would connect the 
second tothe first with an or, as in the case of 
the third which is but a correlate to the second. 
This is what Benart means. ‘The cross and 
baptism claim us for Christ. The correlatives 
are, redemption and self-consecration.”—To the 
sound consciousness of a true Christian who 
knows but one Christ, the bond of universal fel- 
lowship, such partisanship i is a contradiction. It 
involves a division of Christ against himself, 
since the parties, who exclude each other, all 
think to have him. Hence the question, ‘Is 
Christ divided? Is there a Pauline, an Apollo- 
nian, & Petrino, a Christian Christ?” Thus we 
apply the question to all parties alike; and not 
merely to the fourth, as Baur does, who takes 
Paul to imply, that the name of Christ employed 
asa party designation was the most significant 
evidence, that they, by their sectarianism, had 
rent Christ in pieces. Every party, he says, must 
still, as a Christian party, have thought to have 
Christ. If then there were but one proper 
Christ-party, it followed that the one Christ, in 
whom all distinctions ought to vanish, was rent 
asunder (Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1886, s. 4). It is 
clear in this case that the clause is not to be taken 
as a question. Under the term Christ, we are to 
undertsand not the Church as a mystical body of 
Christ (Estius, Olsh.), still less Christian doctrine, 
the Gospel (Grotius), but the Person of Christ, 
as the Head of the Church, in opposition to all 
party leaders. This is evident from the follow- 
ing questions, in which the exclusive right of 
Christ as Lord over His redeemed ones, and their 
obligations to Him as having been baptized into 


perhaps higher Socrates, and who, despising the | His name, are set forth: Was Paul crucified 
Apostolic form of the doctrino of Christ, sought | for you ?—Lit: Paul surely was not crucified 
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for you; was He? [The question is introduced 
here with the negative Particle “#4 Meyer 
adduces thisasan argument to prove that the pre- 
vious clause which is without 44, is consequently 
to be read differently, as a declaration. To this 
Alford replies, ‘‘that the uf introduces a new 
form of interrogation respecting a new person, 
viz. Paul; and that it was natural for solemnity’s 
sake to express the other question differently. 
In peuEpwora 6 yptorée the majesty of Christ’s 
person is sct against theunworthy insinuation con- 
veyed in: ‘is divided ”—in yf TlavAoc éoravpody 
inep tuav, the meanness of the individual Paul 
is set against the triumph of Divine love implied 
in ‘‘was crucified for you.”] With the strictest 
impartiality, which here appears as the truest 
prudence, he rebukes first the partisan attach- 
ment to his own person, and makes those, who 
set him up as their leader, to feel his painful dis- 
approval of their course. Such persous while 
boasting of their connection with him, were as- 
assigning to him a position which belonged to 
Christ alone. They were acting on the supposi- 
tion that Ae had suffered for them, an act which 
was the ground of their belonging to Christ, who 
through His sacrifice for sinners had acquired 
the right to their undivided devotion (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 15). [If (as Socinianism alleges) the suf- 
ferings of Christ were merely exemplary, there 
would be no such absurdity or simplicity, as St. 
Paul here assumes to exist, in comparing the 
sufferings of Christ to the sufferings of Paul”’ 
Worps]. To this ground of claim there corres- 
ponds the question expressing and confirming 
their personal objection —Or were ye bap- 
tized unto the name of Paul?—That is: 
was the name of Paul called over you at your 
baptism, as though he were the person to whom 
you pledged yourselves, and in whom ye believed 
and whom you professed as your Lord and 
Saviour? This is certainly the sense, although 
‘“‘the baptism into the name” may be regarded 
primarily as submersion into it as a person’s life- 
element; so also as an introduction into fellow- 
ship with the party named as into an essential 
ground of salvation; or as immersion in reference 
to him, so that the obligation to profess faith in 
that which is expressed by the name is indicated 
a on Matth. xxviii. 19). ‘The fact that 

aul puts his name for all the rest proves how 
ingenuously he was opposed to all this party spi- 
rit, and how humbly he was anxious that Christ’s 
name should not be prejudiced through his own”’ 
NEANDER. 

Vers. 14-16. I thank God that I bap- 
tized none of you.—The Apostle recognizes 
as a thank-worthy Providence that he had been 
kept, for the most part, from administering bap- 
tism, since he had thereby obviated all appear- 
ance of intention to bind the baptized to his own 
person an appearance which certainly would 

ave arisen had he here acted contrary to his 
usual custom elsewhere ;—but Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, converted through Paul (Acts 
xviii. 8),—and Gaius, certainly not the one of 
Derby (ots xx. 4), but the same as that Gaius 
mentioned in Rom. xv. 23, a man of distinction, 
who entertained Paul, and with him the Church, 
either by furnishing his house as a place for 
meeting, or by receiving there such of the Church 


as wished to visit Paul—in order that no one 
should say—By this is expressed not the design 
of the Apostle, but the Divine intention in order- 
ing his conduct in such a way.—While writing 
he recalls another exception, ‘‘ perhaps from in- 
formation derived from Stephanas himself, who 
was with him.”—And I baptized also the 
household of Stephanas—the family whom 
in xvi. 15 he calls ‘‘the first fruits of Achaia.” 
oixog includes also the domestics. [‘* Under the 
old dispensation, whenever any one professed 
Judaism, or entered into covenant with God, as 
one of his people, all hig children and dependents, 
that is, all to whom he stood in a representative 
relation, were included in the covenant, and re- 
ceived its sign. In like manner, under the Gos- 
pel when a Jew or Gentile joined the Church, 

is children received baptism and were recog- 
nized as members of the Christian Church ” 
Hopcx]. In order to avoid all blame for want of 
frankness he adds, besides I know not 
whether I baptized any other.—/[‘ Inspira- 
tion, although it rendered him infallible, did not 
make him omniscient’’]. It will be seen that he 
baptized only the first converts, afterwards, when 
these multiplied, he transferred the business to 
helpers, possibly also to deacons, to whose func- 
tiona this in course belonged. In like manner 
Peter (Acts x. 48). On this point he next pro- 
ceeds to explain himself more fully by stating the 
veiw he took of his office. 


Ver. 17.2 For Christ sent me not to 
baptize but to preach the Gospel.—Seni: 
anvéorecAeyv a plain allusion here to his of- 
fice as arécrodos. The appointment to this of- 
fice did indeed include the work of baptizing 
(Matth. xxviii. 19). But in Mark xvi. 15, as 
well as in Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8, and John xv. 
27, the work of preaching, of bearing testimony 
concerning Christ, appears to be the chief calling 
of an Apostle. And so it was in the calling of 
Paul (Acts ix. 16; xxii. 15; xxvi. 16-18 comp. 
Gal. i. 16). The preaching which awakened 
faith, was the proper entrance upon the work of 
Christ, who indeed never Himself baptized but 
only through His disciples (John iv. 2). [‘‘The 
main thing in the commission was to make dis- 
ciples. To recognize them as such by baptism, 
was subordinate, though commanded, and not to 
be safely neglected. in the Apostolic form of 
religion, truth stood immeasurably above exter- 
nal rites. The Apostasy of the Church consisted 
in making rites more important than the truth” 
Hopas].—Whether we are to assume here, as Cal- 
vin does, an ironical hit intended at the opposers, 
who employed the easier function to gain adhe- 
rents, may be doubted. The supposition that 
they did so, iz, at least, uncertain. The word 
evayyedivecda:: to evangelize, in classic usage, 
and commonly in the Old Testament, like "\tg7%} 


employed to denote the announcement of all sorts 
of good news, is in the New Testament used 
solely in regard to‘‘the good tidings,” by way of 
preéminence, the proclamation of salvation in 
Christ, and the fulfilment of the promises and 
the perfect revelation of divine grace before pre- 
pared (Is. xl. 9; lii. 7; Ix. 6; Ixi. 1, &c.—The 
contrast in ‘‘ not,’—‘‘but,”’ is not to be weakened 
into a comparative, ‘‘not so much as.” Baptism 
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‘was not the object of his commission, although 
it was allowed to him. (Acts ix. 15, 20; xxii. 15; 
xxvi. 16-18.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Church is essentially one, as a body 
subject to Jesus Christ, the one perfect Lord 
and Head, who has an absolute right over all its 
members by virtue of His complete self-offering 
in their behalf, and to whom they are absolutely 
bound by being taken up into fellowship with 
Him, as the element of their life and the sole 
ground of their salvation. It can properly be 
divided no more than Christ Himself can be 
divided. [This unity consists of onenesss of 
sentiment, of conviction and of speech. That is, 
there must be an inward and an outward unity, 
an invisible and a visible unity; the former 
manifesting itself in the later, the latter sus- 
tained by the former. The pretence of the one 
is not sufficient without the other.—See this 
whole matter exhaustively discussed by BaxTer 
on “Catholic Unity,” ‘Reasons for Christian 
Unity and Concord,” ‘* The Catholic Church De- 
scribed,’ Practical Works, vol. iv.; Lirron ‘On 
the Church of Christ,” B. ii. part ii. chap. 1; 
Joun M. Mason, Complete Works, vol. ii. p. 265; 
Emmon’s Works, vol. ii. sec. 13]. 

2. All sectarianism arising out of an inordi- 
nate preference for favorite teachers ts a stn. It 
ruptures this unity by limiting Christ’s right over 
us and our subjection to Him. It concedes toa 
mere man, to his peculiar opinions and ways and 
doctrines, something of that power and impor- 
tance which belong to Christ alone; inasmuch as 
it hinds men, and would fain bind all, to these 
objects, as if on these our whole salvation de- 
pended; causes them to move in these as the 
very element of their existence; draws to these 
their entire devotion, and so makes a human 
personality with all its individuality and singu- 
larity an essential mediator of spiritual life, 
which comes alone by truth and grace. 

8. The proper view of Christ and of the instru- 
mentalities He employs in ther relation to Him 
is the true antidote against sechiematical ten- 
dencies. (Christ is the fountain-head of truth 
and grace, in whom all fulness dwells, and from 
whom all believers, whether teachers or taught, 
derive their spiritual excellencies. Where this 
truth is recognized, there there can be no inordin- 
ate devotion to human agencies. These agencies 
ean be regarded only as the various imperfect 
rays of the One Light, which, so far from de- 
taining us by themselves, should conduct us up to 
the source from whence they stream. Yet just 
as little does it become us to despise these hu- 
man agencies, and withdraw into our own par- 
ticular knowledge and experience of Christ, as 
though we were sufficient unto ourselves. Ra- 
ther it must appear to us that, the more super- 
abundant and glorious the falness of Christ is, 
the greater must be the necessity for numerous 
and manifold vessels to take it up, from various 
sides and according to their several capacities, 
and to present it to others in ways suited to their 
manifold necessities, so that persons shall be 
most easily led, one through one and another 
through another, into a participation of the 
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riches of Christ, according to their several apti- 
tudes and needs. 

But the more this is done in truth the more 
open does a person gradually become to other 
aspects of Christ and to other organs of His. 
And this will lead us, on the one hand, to a just 
estimate of these organs themselves, and, on the 
other hand, to modesty of deportment and toa 
loving regard for such as were first led to Christ 
and edified by this or that teacher. And while 
the interested adherence to one particular as- 
pect of Christ leads to a division of the one 
Christ in our feelings, and then to a rupture of 
the Church into parties, which deny to each 
other the full and proper enjoyment of salvation, 
and shut themselves up against each other in 
those aspects of the life and character of Christ 
which have been exhibited to them through the 
several organs they have chosen, the procedure 
we have been advocating conducts at last to a 
perfect unity of conviction and sentiment, which, 
precluding all division, makes itself known in 
unity of speech, wherein the manifold voices 
confessing the one all-embracing, all-sufficing 
Christ, blend in harmony. This is a catholicity 
which is to be found as little in Romish Christi- 
anity as in the coagulations of a Lutheran or 
Calvanistic specialty. 

4. [Sectarianiem; tts nature and origins a 
historical survey of it in its existing aspects]. 
‘‘The tendency to sectarianism lies in human 
selfishness and stubbornness of opinion, in con- 
ceit and egoism. Sectarianism does not con- 
sist in holding fast to our profession for con- 
science sake, but in using our own form of doc- 
trine or religion as a means for exalting ourselves 
and for raling over or opposing others. And 
this is not confined to leaders alone. That sec- 
tary who does not feel strong or courageous 
enough to take the lead, will at least join bim- 
self with ambitious devotion to some other per- 
sen better able to do it, in whose honor and 
glory he may share. But Christianity refuses to 
be sectarian at all. How then, it may be asked, 
do existing divisions comport with it? They 
arise, under the Providence of God, out of the 
diversity of human opinions. Only, these de- 
nominations ought not to hate one another, but 
they ought to plant themselves on the one com 
mon ground, Christ, and recognize each other 
there.—-The one Christ can have but one doc- 
trine and one church. But under the hands of 
men Christianity disintegrates into parties. 
From this arises a necessity for our wei, | 
that party which seems to us the purest an 
most Christian. Parties were unavoidable. God 
suffered them that they might become instru- 
mental in exciting Christians to greater zeal, to 
mutual purification, and to the exercise of kindly 
forbearance towards each other. Toleration is 
a word which should not be spoken among 
Christians; for toleration is a very proud, in- 
tolerant word.”’ Heubner. 

Our confessions (Greek, Romish, Evangelical, 
with all their divisions) are, on the one hand, 
historical necessities; they resulted from the 
gradual working out of Christian ideas or prin- 
ciples, such as the Theocratic, the Hierarchical, 
and the Protestant, which is the principle of free- 
dom, subject only to the word of God. On the 
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other hand, they result from the disturbance oc- 
casioned by sin in the development of Christian 
truth and life. This is true even in respect to 
their national forms: the Greek, the Roman, the 
German, and the mixture of the latter with Ro- 
man and other elements. Hence the petrifac- 
tion of the first principle (theooratic) in the Ori- 
ental Greek Church; of the second (the hierar- 
chical) in the Occidental Romish Church, 80 that 
the third (the Protestant) came to an indepen- 
dent form in the sphere of German life, differ- 
encing itself only according to national peculi- 
arities. In one place there was a rigid adhe- 
rence to the letter, accompanied with great in- 
tellectual acumen and force of will; and in 
another larger freedom prevailed, associated 
with greater breadth and depth of spirit and 
sentiment. But on the part of both (the Re- 
formed and the Lutheran) communions, the in- 
fluence of the two first principles was again felt, 
and the result was a stiffening of life and form, 
which showed itself in the former case in an 
ever-increasingly superficial adherence to the 
letter of the Bible, and in the latter case in an 
external induration of a form of doctrine,—which 
was originally free, and which asserted the free- 
dom of the religious personality (justification by 
faoith),—until at last in both spheres a false free- 
dom usurped the throne, a subjectivity emanci- 
pated from all obligations to the word of God; in 
other words, rationalism. And now the only 
proper return to unity can be effected by at- 
taining unto the knowledge of the truth of the 
several principles above mentioned, and by fus- 
ing down in our living consciousness the stiff 
forms of the past, and with these the truth of all 
that has been transmitted to us, through a deeper 
penetration into the word, or rather into Christ 
Himself, who is the kernel and substance of the 
written Word; and through a more humble, 
self-denying appropriation of Him in our lives. 
Such a return is at the same time an advance 
towards the true union, which the spirit of God 
will create by the harmonious combination of 
diversities. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. The Apostolic exhortation to unity, addressed 
to a church torn by factions, and suited to Chris- 
tendom at the present time. 1. Its matter: a. 
To speak the same thing, unity of confession; 5. 
on the ground of unity of sentiment and views. 
2. The motive of such unity: the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; a due regard for the interest 
all have in Him according as He has given Him- 
self to be known, experienced and enjoyed by 
them (vv. 10-13). 

2. The wrong of parties in Christendom; a, 80 
far as they subordinate Christ to human leaders 
or put these literally into His place; 5. so far as 
they are servilely dependent on such leaders and 
take pride in them; c. so far as they exclude, 
scorn and hate each other: d. so far as they 
boast of their partisanship in vain self-sufficiency, 
and seek to glorify themselves and their leaders 
in it 12, 18). 

8. The proper conduet of a teacher towards 
such as are devoted to him: a. that he perpetu- 
ally points them away from himself to Christ (v. 


10), while he never forgets that he and they alike 
are indebted to Christ for everything (v. 13); 8. 
that he ever keeps in view the main object of his 
calling, to preach Christ (v. 17). 

Vers. 18, 14. As the Corinthians madc it a 
matter of great moment by whom they were bap- 
tized, instead of considering inio whom they had 
been baptized, so now multitudes put a greater 
stress upon the party by whom they are contirmed, 
that mto what and to what they are confirmed. 
(Bibl. Worterd., II. 3 79.) 

Starke: Ver. 10. The noblest virtue which 
can befit Christiansis brotherly union through the 
bond of love (Col. iii. 14), and this because of 
Christ’s command (Jno. xiii. 84) and of his prayer 
(Jno. xvii. 11), after the example of the Apostolic 
Church (Acts iv. 82) and the manifold exhorta- 
tions of the Apostles (Phil. ii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 8; 
Eph. iv. 2), Lanag:—The unity of the church 
is certainly much insisted on and very important. 
Yet we must take care not to prescribe one for 
another a form or a name according to our own 
opinions, especially in incidentals which do not 
belong to the fundamentals of faith. In these 
respects there must be variety of judgment. It 
is enough if we agree in all matters essential to 
salvation. Hep. (v.11):—Whata shame! Rend- 
ing asunder the body of Christ! Who perpe- 
trates the mischief? Not the peacemakers, notthe 
confeesors and friends of Christ, but the zealots 
without knowledge; those who love profane and 
vain babblings; impure spirits who preach 
Christ of contention. O man, study the precept 
which inculcates the restoration of the erring in 
a spirit of meekness (Gal. vi. 1) and exercise 
thyself therein. Wer. 11.—Teachers should not 
believe every report, but should ascertain facts 
before they reprove. To give information at 
proper quarters from a desire to effect reform is 
no sin; only let care be taken not to exaggerate, 
Ver. 12.—Honor is due to ministers, but they 
must not be served as lords. To call oneself 
Lutheran by way of distinction from the Papists 
or those belonging to other denominations, with- 
out adhering to Luther as authority, is not im- 
proper; but to do this in a sectarian spirit is 
just as wrong as it was for the Corinthians to say, 
‘‘T am of Paul.’”? Vex. 18.—The death of Christ 
is alone meritorious; no saint can merit any- 
thing for himself, much less have his merits 
imputed to others. Vars. 14, 15.—The care of 
God’s Providence over us can best be recognized 
in the issues of events, which is then to be ac- 
knowledged with reverence and gratitude even 
in the smallest particulars. 

Ver. 10. Burcer: ‘‘Speak the same thing ;"’ 
unnecessary, capricious deviation from the esta- 
blished forms of doctrine is a violation of the 
spirit of unity and love. 

(‘There are many sore divisions at this day in 
the world among and between the professors of 
the Christian religion, both about the doctrine 
and worship of the Gospel, as also the discipline 
thereof. That these devisions are evil in them- 
selves and the cause of great evils, hinderances 
of the Gospel, and all the effects thereof in the 
world, is acknowledged by all; and it is doubt- 
less a thing to be greatly lamented that the gene. 
rality of those who are called Christians are 
departed from the great rule of ‘keeping the 
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unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ He 
who doth not pray always, who is not ready with 
his utmost endeavor to remedy this evil, to re- 
move this great obstruction of the benefit of the 
Gospel is scarce worthy the name of a Christian.”’ 
Joux Owen. } 

Ver. 13. Carvin: ‘Paul crucified for you!” 
—This passage militates against the wicked con- 
trivance of Papists by which they attempt to 
bolster up their system of indulgences. For it is 
from the blood of Christ and the martyrs that they 
make up that imaginary treasure of the church 
which they pretend is dealt out by means of 


indulgences. Here, however, Paul in strong 
terms denies that any one but Christ has been 
crucified for us. The martyrs, it is true, dicd 
for our benefit, but (as Leo* observes) it was to 
furnish an example of perseverance, not to pro- 
cure for us gifts of righteousness.”’ ] 

Vers. 14-17. [If the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration be correct, Paul was instrumental 
in saving but few souls. Certainly the commis- 
sion of modern Romish missionary seems to 
read the reverse of St. Paul’s. He is sent to 
baptize, not to preach the Gospel. ] 


Il. THE TRUE METHOD OF PREACHING. 
A. Repugnant to the predelictions of both Greeks and Jews. 
Cuaprer. I. 17-25. 


17. Not with [in 2] wisdom of words, [discourse'] lest the cross of Christ should be made 
18 of none effect. For the preaching [discourse] of the cross is to them that perish, 
19 foolishness ; but unto us which are saved, it is the power of God. For it is written, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of 
20 the prudent. Where is the wise? where ¢s the scribe? where ts the disputer of this 
21 world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this? world [the world]? For after 
that [since] in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
22 God by the foolishness of preaching‘ to save them that believe. For [since both]§ 
23 the [om. the] Jews require a sign, [signs}* and the [om. the] Greeks seek after wisdum: 
But we [on the contrary]’ preach Christ crucified, unto the [om. the] Jews a 
24 stumblingblock, and unto the [om. the] Greeks [Gentiles &9veor}® foolishness; But 
unto them which are called, [these, the called]® both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
25 power of God, and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 


1 Ver. 17.—[d» oddhig Aéyou might be rendered: in philosophic bosradaeg S 

2 Ver. 20.—The rovrov of the received text is undoubtedly transferred from the preceding. Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf reject it accordlog to the best authorities. 

3 Ver. 21.—{éwecdy is not temporal but illative.—Alf.] 

4 Ver. 21.—{anpvymaros: passive noun, the thing are both in contents and in form.] 

§ Ver. 22.—¢weed7 xai. it may be rendered: “ For both,” but Kling translates as above.) 

6 Ver. 22 —The plural oh ape is better attested: whether it is iuternally the more probable may be doubted. 

¥ Ver. 23.—{52 after éwecdy ex presses contrariety.] ‘ 

8 Ver. 23.—e@vecr is decidedly better attested than the received” EAAnos which arose out of vers. 22und 24. 

® Ver. 2L.—{“ avrocs 58 roig cAnrois ; the avrois serves to identify the called.with the beHevers, ver. 21,.”—Alf.] 


speak, of apostolic folly, and yet the whole:is 
arranged with the greatest wisdom.” ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. Vers. 176-21. [The proper mode of preaching 


[The connection.— From the mention of his com- 
mission, especially to preach the Gospel, the 
Apostle takes occasion, as it were incidentally, 
to set forth the manner in which this work was 
tobedone. The topic thus introduced has how- 
ever a direct bearing upon the previous one, for 
he handles it in a way both to vindicate his own 
conrse to which some had taken exception, and 
also to rebuke those tendencies, which, in their 
antagonism to a pure Gospel, had engendered 
contention and schism. Of the mode of transi- 
fion to this theme Bengel remarks: ‘I doubt 
whether it would be approved by the rules of 
Corinthian eloquence. Therefore the Apostle in 
this very passage is furnishing a specimen, so to 

3 


described first negatively].—Not in wisdom 
of speech.—oix év oogig Adyav. It is better to 
join this clause to the word ‘preach ”’ just pre- 
ceding, than to the main statement ‘Christ sent 
me.” [As to the meaning there are three dis- 
tinct interpretations. 1. That of Calvin: ansl 
others, who place the stress on “speech,” and 
understand by the phrase ornate and artificial 
discourse in contrast with plain homely speech. 
The objection to this is that it fails to give due 
weight to the word “wisdom,” which is used by 
the Apostle in a strict sense throughout the 
chapter, and is the special object of his animad- 


* Leo the great ad Palestinos, Ep. 81. fee the passage 
cited in full, Calvin’s Inet. (Lib. III. cap. v. 2 1.).. 
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version. 2. That of Olshausen, who takes it to 
denote ‘‘ word-wisdom,”’ #. ¢., ‘‘a wisdom in ap- 
pearance and not in reality,” an interpretation 
which de Wette justly styles ‘“‘sonderbar.”’ 4. 
That of Storr and Flatt, de Wette and Hodge, 
who, taking the emphasis to be on ** wisdom,” and 
understanding it of the su/ject-matier, suppose 
the Apostle to be repudiating here all connec- 
tion with heathen philosophy. But to this it 
may be replied that such repudiation was wholly 
gratuitous, for no one would imagine that in 
preaching the Gospel he would be likely to em- 
ploy the speculations of a secular wisdom. 4. 
That of Meyer and Kling, who while empha- 
sizing ‘‘ wisdom,” understand it as referring to 
the form of discourse. According to this, what 
the Apostle asserts is that he was not to preach 
the Gospel in a philosophical manner, making it 
a matter of science rather than a vital power for 
the heart and conscience. In such a case the 
Genitive would be used analogously to the He- 
brew construction, where the first noun in con- 
struction qualifies the second. Hence “ wisdom 
of discourse” would be=philosophic discourse. 
See Nordheimer Heb. Grammar B. III. ch. v. 3 
801. 2.] So Neander ‘‘ Zogia Adyouv==cogia év TH 
Aéyerv, not wisdom absolutely, but the wisdom 
of dialectic demonstration.” Indeed it is not to 
be denied that in the course of this paragraph 
both cogia and Adyoc are used also in relation to 
the subject matter, and that this is always more 
or less affected by the mode of exposition. Un- 
questionably it makes a difference whether the 
subject matter is first vitally apprehended by the 
spirit and then creates its own form of expres- 
sion for itself, or whether a form foreign and 
unsuitable is forced upon it, drawn from other 
spheres of life and thought; in other words 
whether the Gospel is proclaimed naturally in 
its divine excellence and simplicity, or whether, 
taken up under the conceptions of an alien phil- 
osophy, and arrayed in the rhetoric and dia- 
lectics of a people still unsanctified (like the 
Greeks for example), it be thus presented to the 
mind. An instance of the latter kind occurred 
not only in the Gnosis of the heretics, but also 
toa certain degree in that of the Alexandrian 
Church of a later period. And probably it was 
with an eye to the beginning of such a tendency 
in the party of Apollos that the Apostle affirmed 
that, according to the will of the Great Commis- 
sioner, it devolved on him not to preach the Gos- 
pel ‘‘in wisdom of speech.” And the expres- 
sion means nothing else than: not in the style of 
a philosopher trained in the rhetoric and dialec- 
tics of the schools, [but in that of a witness, 
bearing testimony to the great facts in and 
through which God had chosen to reveal him- 
self. The reason for this was], lest the Cross 
of Christ be made of none effect.— 
Kevwd%, become empty, void; here according 
to the connection: be robbed of its power and 
influence. By ‘‘the Cross of Christ” we under- 
stand that death of Christ upon the cross by 
which we are redeemed and reconciled to God. 
This is the centre and kernel of all Gospel 
preaching, by the power of which sinners are 
delivered from the tyranny of sin, and restored 
to a new and divine life. And this cross, he 
says, would be bereft of all efficiency for such 
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results were it set forth in the forms of philoso- 
phy, inasmuch as in this way it would serve 
only to call out the assent of the intellect or 
awaken an aesthetic pleasure, while the flesh, 
that is, the corrupt natural life of the selfish 
heart, would remain unaffected. But let the 
cross only be held up before that heart in its di- 
vine simplicity, and it would then display an 
energy destructive of this life. Through it the 
flesh with its affections and lusts wonld be cru- 
cified. (Gal. v. 24). But although this blessed 
result is obtained by means of preaching or doc- 
trine, yet it does not follow from this that we are 
to make ‘‘the cross” here equivalent to ‘the 
doctrine of the cross, or to the doctrine of Christ 
crucified.” Rather the relation which this clause 
sustains to the foregoing implies that here we 
are to understand the simple fact itself held up in 
its own native majesty and power. [Whatever ob- 
scures or diverts attention from this deprives it 
to that extent of its power]. 

Ver. 18. [The position thus taken he pro- 
ceeds to explain and substantiate from obvious 
facts.—For the preaching (lit: word Adyoc) of 
the cross is to them that perish folly, but 
to those that are saved, ourselves, it is 
the power of God.—Here the force of the ar- 
gument is to be found in the second member of 
the antithesis. The first is introduced merely as 
@ concession to a supposed objection. The Co- 
rinthians might retort, ‘‘The cross of Christ 
rendered without effect by wisdom of speech ! 
Why, your method of preaching is not half co 
taking and effectual as the one you denounce.”’ 
This the Apostle concedes, but limits its applica- 
bility only to a certain class, to those who are in 
the way of sin and are going to destruction. 
‘These,’ he says, ‘are blind. They have no 
sense of sin, and see not therefore the wisdom 
of the cross. To them it is folly. But while to 
them I acknowledged it is such as you say, yet 
to those who are in the way of salvation, the 
cross is a thing of power. They see its meaning. 
They feel its disenthralling and life-giving influ- 
ences. And it is by what you see of its effect 
among these that you must judge of it” ]. Ao- 
cordingly that to which this divine power is as- 
cribed, “‘the word of the cross,” must be regarded 
as Gospel-prenaching in its simplest and most 
unadorned style, the earnest exhibition of the 
great act of redeeming love directly tothe heart, 
without human accessories. It is not the doctrine 
about the cross, but the word which presents the 
cross itself in its concrete form and in its plain 
and pungent application to human conditions. 
It is of this he predicates a divine power. But 
this power is manifested only among such as are 
saved—a thought which is brightened by the 
foregoing contrast. In both clauses the sign of 
the Dative ‘‘to”’ means “in their judgment.”’ 
But in the one case it is a judgment proceeding 
from a blinded mind, in the other a judgment 
founded upon blessed experience. In referenoe 
to the first see 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4; to both 2 Cor. ii. 
16, 16. To the former it seems absurd to have 
the fact of Christ’s death nakedly held before 
them as the ground of all salvation—to hear a 
voice from the cross calling unto them ‘Look 
unto me and be saved,” because they see no ra- 
tional connection between cause and effect here. 
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These are ‘the lost,” f. ¢., they are excluded | nothing towards their deliverance in the day of 


from all participation in the blessedness and 
glory of God’s kingdom, and are doomed to bit- 
ter anguish and disgrace. (See 2 Thess. i. 9; 
Rev. xxi. 8; xxii. 15; Mark ix. 43). In con- 
trast with this appears the state of salvation, 
that is, a deliverance from this doom, (see Luke 
vi. 9; Matth. xviii. 11; Jas. iv. 12) which ia- 
cludes also a share in the blessedness and glory 
of God’s kingdom. (Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 18; Rom. 
v. 10; viii. 24). There are here, then, two 
classes of persons contrasted in relation to their 
final lot. For the purpose of designating them 
P. uses the present participles (4 roAAvuevorc 
—ouwlonévorc) as the ones best suited, since 
time is not taken into account. It is therefore 
not “the present for the future” for the pur- 
pose of indicating the certainty of the lot contem- 
plated, nor yet does the present denote the 
progress:ve development in the condition of the 
parties. Nor yet would it be in place here to 
introduce the idea of predestination, as Riickert 
does, taking the terms to denote the divinely ap- 
pointed destiny of two classes, for with Paul this 
idea never occurs in any such way as to exclude 
the idea of a free self-determination, (comp. 2 
Thess. ii. 10; Acts xiii. 46) since to all pro- 
founder contemplation the work of God and the 
act of man in the genesis and development of faith 
are inseparably one. ‘This only must be con- 
ceded that the Apostle’s mode of expression is 
grounded upon a -péto¢ radeiac; & mode of teach- 
ing peculiar to him. Paul delights to refer back 
everything at once to the divine superintendence. 
Only in this reference the human receptivity 
or non-receptivity is at the same time in- 
cluded.”” NBANDER. On “the power of God” see 
Rom. i. 6 where the Gospol is said to be ‘the 
power of God to every one that believeth.” The 
contrast between ‘folly’ and ‘‘power” is cer- 
tainly not a strict one, but nevertheless a true 
one. As the former implies that the Gospel is, 
according to the judgment of those that perish, 
a weak thing, so does the latter imply that it is 
to the others, a manifestation of divine wisdom; 
or, as the idosa of folly excludes that of power, su 
rhii the idea of power presuppose that of wis- 
om. 

Ver. 19. Confirmation adduced from Soripture. 
“Por it is written [‘ This formula with its 
following citations is found only in those Epistles 
of Paul which were addressed to churches in 
which there was a large admixture of Jewish 
converts. It does not occur in those written to 
the Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, which were composed almost entirely of 
Gentile converts. This coincidence between the 
History in Acts and the character of the Epistles 
is evidence of the genuineness of both.” 
Worps.] I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise and bring to naught the prudence of 
the pradent."’—This Divine declaration is taken 
from a prophecy of Isaiah, which culminates in 
an announcement of salvation through the Mes- 
siah (Is. xxix. 14, comp. ver. 17 ff.), and, as the 
result and penalty of the hypocritical conduct of 
the Jewish people, proclaims the downfall of the 
wisdom of their wise ones and the vanishing of 
the understanding of the prudent, so that this 
wisdom and understanding should contribute 


evil. This judicial threatening on the part of 
God was incontrovertibly fulfilled in the times 
of the New Testament. The wisdom of the un- 
godly proves unfit for apprehending the Gospel- 
salvation. In reference to this it loses all its 
availability and appears as nothing worth. Tho 
citation is not literal, though, according to tho 
sense, exact. [It is taken from LXX. with slight 
variation: aderjoa for cpipe, and avrod omitted 
twice. ‘The prophet makes use of neuter verbs, 
while Paul turns them into the active form by 
making them have a reference to God. They 
are however perfectly the same in meaning. 
‘¢Wisdom perishes,” but itis by the Lord’s de- 
stroying it. ‘Prudence vanishes,” but it is by 
the Lord’s covering it over and effacing it.—The 
application of this to the subject in hand is this: 
The Lord has been wont to punish the arrogance 
of those who, depending on their own judgment, 
think to be leaders to themselves and others; and 
if this happened among a people whose wisdom 
the other nations had occasion to admire, what 
will become of others?” Cavin]. In reference to 
this subject see the words of Christ: Matth. xi. 
25 s3.; also chap. xv. 7, 8. 

Ver. 20. [The Apostle’s triumphant challenge 
for disproof of this declaration.— Where is a 
wise? where is a scribe? where isa dis- 
puter of this world ?—The designations here 
are all anarthrous, and Meyer, de Wette, Kling, 
all translate as above. Alford, Stanley, Hodge, 
Barnes, insert the article. The difference in 
meaning is plain, though not important. Inthe 
one case the inquiry is after the person men- 
tioned, g.d., ‘Where is a wise man to be found?’ 
as though he were not. Inthe other the question 
is, ‘What has become of bim conceding that he ex- 
ists?’ The latter better suits the drift of the text. 
—There is a question also as to whether these 
words likewise are cited from the Old Testament. 
There is something like them to be found in Is. 
xxxiii. 18, uttered “in a burst of triumph over 
the defeat of Sennacherib,” and Stanley consi- 
ders them as taken from thence. But as the 
Apostle is here evidently speaking in his own 
name, we can regard his language as no more 
than an undesigned imitation of that of the 
Prophet—a lingering echo of it freely reproduced 
to suit @ present purpose. He is here appealing 
in his own name to existing facts by way of con- 
firmation. Where is the wise? etc. So CaLvIN]. 
They have vanished, They pass for nothing in 
the Divine economy. So'far as it is concerned, 
they are as if they had never been. His mode of 
challenge occurs also elsewhere with Paul (xv. 
565; Rom. iii. 27, 29, 81.)—The last attributive : 
‘‘of this world,” helongs, although not grammati- 
cally, (since the questions are rapid and abrupt), 
yet logically, to all the three terms, and describes 
those mentioned as belonging to the lower stage 
of human development, the Prae-Messianic period. 
This old world, so far as it seeks to maintain it. 
self still, even after that which is perfect has 
come in Christ, shows itself to be perverse and 
atenmity with God; yea, as in itself evil, because 
pervaded with error and sin. Comp. Gal. i. 4, 
‘‘from the present evil world.” Here the term 
rendered “world” is aidv and more properly 
denotes @ period of time, an age of the world 
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The antithesis tothisis ai@y éxeivoc or wéa- 
Av: that age, or: the coming age. (NOFA 
a 


piy?). This is a course of existence founded 


on the redemptive work of Christ, and includes 
in itself all the impulsive forces and power of the 
new life. Until the end of ‘‘this age,”’ the ‘‘com- 
ing age,” will be in a germinal state, enclosed and 
restricted within the envelope of the present; 
but then it will burst into open manifestation as 
the sole reality. The aidyv otrog: present 
age, is identical with 6 xédouoc¢: this world. 
The only distinction ig that the latter designates 
the sphere of life itself as one essentially godless 
and corrupt in its on-goings, especially the hu- 
man race as alienated from the life of God, while 
the former indicates the period of time through 
which it continues. Hence in Eph. ii. 2 we see 
the two united in one phrase. aldy robs xéo- 
ov robtrov: the course of this world. The 
present age, as the period of the rule of sin and 
error, has for its god or governing principle the 
devil, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4 he is denominated ‘the 
god of this world,’ and in Jno. xii. 81 ‘the ar- 
chor or ruler of this world.” In so far now as 
the Jews also in their hostility to the perfect 
revelation of God in Christ, by which they be- 
came blinded to the nature of earlier revelations, 
also (2 Cor. iii. 14 ff.) belonged to this corrupt 
age, and inasmuch as in the progress of this dis- 
cussion the Jewish element also is brought up to 
view, we shall be obliged to understand by the 
‘wise’ here mentioned, Jewish as wellas Pagan 
sages, net the one or the other exclusively); and 
since the Apostle afterwards speaks of wisdom 
only, it may be well perhaps to take the term 
‘‘wise” in a general sense as denoting all those 
who were devoted to the higher science, or at 
least pretended to be such; and the other two 
terms as specific, ‘the scribe” denoting the 
wisdom-seekers among the Jews—and ‘the dis- 
puter,” the like among the Greeks. Such ap- 
propriation of the terms is supported by the 
fact that according to the uniform usage of the 
New Testament (Acts xix. 85 alone excepted 

‘‘scribe”’ is the designation of the Jewish learne 

class. But the otherterm, ov(7 tarae¢, which 
is best translated : ‘“disputer”’ (comp. ovCyreiv 
Mark viii. 11 ff.; ouvCyryorg Acts xv. 2.7; 
XXviil. 29), and hence denotes a class of persons 
who make disputing their business and have facil- 
ity in it, can be only incidentally applied to the 
Sophists then widely spread throughout the Hel- 
lenic world. So Mgrer. But would it not be 
more suited to the rhetorical character of the 
passage to make no such disposition of terms, but 
merely to abide by the general fact that tho 
Apostle had in his eye men who boasted of their 
learning snd science and ready abilities, and as 
wnasters of the truth looked down contemptuously 
upon the masses—men who were to be found 
among the Jews as well as among the Greeks, — 
and that only in the word ‘‘scribe’’ there is a 
prevailing reference to the Jew? (Stanley, who 
takes ver. 20 as a modified citation from Is. 
Xxxiiil. 18, says ‘‘These expressions acquire ad- 
ditional force by a comparison with the Rabbini- 
cal belief that the cessation of Rabbinical wisdom 
was to be one of the signs of the Messiah’s coming 
(see the quotations from the Mishna in Wetstein 
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ad loc.), and that this was expressly foretold in Is, 
xxxiii. 18. Analogous to this was the belief of 
Christians that the oracles of the heathen world 
ceased on the birth of Christ ’’]. 

The challenge is strengthened by a further 
question—hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ?—i. ¢. actually demon- 
strated that it is not what it professes to be; but 
rather, folly—unreason, stupidity, incapacity for 
knowledge in relation to the highest matters. 
[" We must here carefully notice these two things 

at the knowledge of all the sciences is mere 
smoke, where the heavenly science is wanting; 
and man with all his acuteness is as stupid for 
obtaining of himself a knowledge of the mysteries 
of God as an assis unqualified for understanding 
musical harmonies.—Paul (however) does not 
expressly condemn either man’s natural perspio- 
uity, or wisdom acquired from practice and ex- 
perience, or the cultivation of mind obtained by 
learning ; but only declares that all this is of no 
avail for acquiring spiritual wisdom.—We must 
restrict what he here teaches to the specialties 
of the case in hand.” Canvin]. 

Ver. 21.—Shows why and how it was that 
God had made foolish the wisdom of this world. 
—For since in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God through the foolishness of 
preaching [xpvyua, not xfpvge¢, not so much 
the preaching as the thing preached, though not 
without an implication of the former] to save 
them that believe.—The relation of the pre- 
mise to the conclusion is that of a sequence, 
divinely ordained in the way of punishment [ra~ 
ther of mercy], so that in the first man’s guilt 
[rather guilty impotence, see below], is assigned 
as the ground of what is stated in the other. 
From this we perceive the incorrectness of Riic- 
kert’s view, who, snuffing predestination every- 
where, explains the phrase ‘in the wisdom of 
God’ to mean: ‘‘in virtue of God’s wisdom, its 
leading and appointment.” Neither does it con- 
sist with the relation of the two clauses to ex- 
plain it of the wisdom of God’s plan of salvation 
in the Gospel (Mosheim and others); for the 
refusal to recognize this wisdom was not any- 
thing to which the divine determination spoken 
of in the second clause could be referred, as to 
something definitely concluded upon. To this 
it must be added that from the very beginning, 
before the disposition of men in relation to it 
could be ascertained, the preaching of the Gospel 
had for the world the appearance of folly. The 
case is entirely different in chap. ii. 6. Rather 
we must here understand a reference to some- 
thing prior to Christ, to certain exhibitions of 
Divine wisdom previous to the revelation made in 
Christ, in and through which man gould or ought 
to have discerned God,—to its sway in nature and 
history, and indeed not merely to that revelation 
alluded to in Rom. i. 18 ff; Acta xiv. 17; xvii. 
24 ff, but also to tho ordinances of this wisdom 
in the guidance of the covenant-people, who, 
because of their unbelief (with the exception of 
the “election,” Rom. xi. 7), belonged together 
with the world. Neander, on the contrary, dis- 
covers here only a contrast instituted between 
revelation and the religion of reason, and regards 
the wisdom of the Greeks as the particular ohject 
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of whose relation to Christianity the Apostle is 
treating. But this interpretation is opposed by 
the fact that in the vv. 22-24 closely connected 
by éresd7: since, with v. 21, Paul three times ex- 
pressly states that by ‘“‘the world,” in vy. 21, not 
only the heathen but also the Jews are intended. 
But does not the declaration in reference to the 
heathen that, they ‘did not know God” conflict 
with Rom. i. 21 where it said that ‘when they knew 
God they glorified him not as God?’ We must here 
distinguish between that sense of a God forced 
upon the mind by a revelation of God, a merely 
passive religious notion, the ineffectualness of 
which is set forth even in the passage above 
referred to, and that living knowledge of God, 
which involves communion with Him, and which 
is the thing here denied of the world and which, 
had the world possessed, it would have qualified 
the world for the comprehension of that more 
perfect revelation in Christ which was to be the 
fulfilment and consummation of all that had gone 
before, so that had this knowledge existed such a 
decree of God as is affirmed in the second clause 
would not have been made, nor would the preach- 
ing of the Gospel have been to them foolishness. 
The ‘‘wisdom” then, “through” which the 
world knew not God (did ri¢ codiac), denotes that 
intelligence by means of which the knowledge 
of God ought to have been attained, but was not. 
It is the appropriate organ of the human mind, 
sharpened by culture, through which God is 
perceived and recognized as He displays Himself 
in His wisdom; in other words, the eye for dis- 
cerning God’s light. But this proved itself 
disqualified for its proper end, since the world, 
the possessor of this wisdom, had become 
alienated from the truth and love of God, and 
hence perverted and darkened by error and sin. 
The translation, ‘‘on account of their wisdom,’’ as 
though this was the cause of their not perceiving 
God’ would require the accusative (d:a ri cog 
av). It might still be questioned whether the 
phrase ‘‘through wisdom” does not refer like 
the previous one to the wisdom of God, so that it 
has its corresponding antithesis in the phrase, 
“through the foolishness of preaching.” This 
is Bengel’s view. ‘In the wisdom of God, i. e. 
because the wisdom of God was so great. By 
wisdom, namely, that of preaching, as is evident 
from the antithesis, by the foolishness of preach- 
ing.”” So, too, Fritsche (Hall, Lit. Zeit. 1840). 
“After that, in the wisdom of God, &. e. while God 
allowed His wisdom to shine forth, the world did 
not recognize God, through the wisdom made 
available for them by God, then God resolved to 
choose means of directly the opposite kind. In 
setting forth the antithesis here, it occurred to 
him to emphasize strongly the wisdom of God, 
which failed of attaining its end.” But all things 
considered, the view carried out by us merits the 
preference, and the repetition of ‘the wisdom of 
God” must always appear somewhat artificial.* 


*[(Kling has hardly done justice to the view which he 
calle Rickerts, and stigmatizes as Predestinationism. There 
certainly is no little plausibility, and much fair ground in 
Scripture for interpreting, “in the wisdom of God” to mera 
“aceomiing to the wise ordination or arrangement of God.” 
All the movements of the anteChristian period were un- 
qnestionably so disposed by Providence aa to prepare the 
wy for the coming, and the rcception of Christ. And why 
may it not have been s part of the Divine plan to allow the 


The judgment [rather the merciful pleasure] 
of God towards a world not recognizing Him in 
consequence of its own sin, is introduced by tho 
phrase cidéxnoev 6 Yebc,—God was pleased— 
hence ‘concluded,” ‘determined.’ It indicates 
here not so much the freedom or pure favor, 
from which the resolve proceeded, as the suit- 
ableness of his proceeding to the end contem- 
plated, or to the circumstances of the case. We 
find it first among the later Scripture writers, 
and most commonly in the Sept. In the New 
Testament it occurs chiefty in Paul (Rom. xv. 
26; Gal. i. 15 ff.). In reference to the ex- 
pression and thought comp. Luke x. 21. The 
world had shown itself incapable of discerning 
God in His wisdom through its wisdom. There- 
fore God found it good no more to appeal to hu- 
man wisdom by the manifestations of His wis- 
dom, but by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe,—i. ¢., by » pro- 
clamation, the contents of which carried the im- 
press of folly, or must need appear foolish to the 
world as it was. This was to deliver from sin and 
wrath, and introduce to everlasting blessedness 
those who should believe in what was declared. 
In other words, the determination was, to appeal 
to faith instead of to reason. [So Hopce: ‘The 
foolishness of preaching means the preaching of 
foolisness, t.¢., the cross.” But is there not an 
allusion to the nature of the preaching itself as 
being distinct from philosophical disquisition in 
the simplicity of its method. Preaching is her- 
alding, proclaiming facts and messages, a foolish 
matter for those who delight in the subtleties 
end arguments of philosophy.] From this it is 
clear [1] that the phrase “through foolishness 
of preaching” does not furnish, as might ap- 


world to try its own wisdom, and test its capacities to the 
utmost, in order that its utter inefficieucy for discovering God, 
and finding out a means of salvation, might be fully proved 
and thus that consciousness of ignorance and inability be 
awakened, which is one of the first conditions of simple 
faith in revelation? Paul hinted at this very truth in his 
speech at Athens (Acts xvii. 26, 27). “And hath made of one 
Licod all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth; and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation; that they should seek the 
Inrd, tf happily they might feel after Himand find Him, 
though IIe be not far from every one of us.” This interpre- 
tution carries therefore a legitimate and Scriptural senge, 
and it is preferred by Alf., Barnes, Poole, and most American 
sermonizers. 

But there is still another interpretation, worthy of consi- 
deration, as having the advantage of giving to the important 
word “wisdom” a uniformity of meaning throughout the 
entire passage. What Paul is here controverting is tho 
fondness for philosophic speculation so characteristic of the 
Greeks, and which in the Corinthian Church was threaten- 
{ng to destroy the practical nature of Christianity, and turn 
it into another scheme of philosophy. This tendeucy, or 
rather its products, the Apostle calls “ wisdom ” (vodia), and 
it is, as he says, something he would not indulge in. however 
pleasing to the Corintbian temper. One reason for this was, 
the utter inefficiency of all philosophy in the matter of reli- 
qton. We does not condemn it absolutely, but relatively to 
the ends in view. This, therefore. it became him distinctly 
to state, which he does in verees 20, 21, may be paraphrased 
thus: “For since in its speculations concerning God, the 
word through speculation and philosophy did not know God, 
it plewed God through “the announcement of the simple 
facts of the Qoapel, which to a speculative mind eecms like 
fclly: to save those who accept them in mere faith.” We 
thus take codia~diAocodpia, make rou Geov the objective 
Genitive, and interpret the whole phrase “jin the wisdom 
of God,” as denoting the sphere of thought in reference to 
which the Apostle was speaking. This was in fact theosophy, 
@ word compounded of just the ones here associuted. The 
antithesis then in the two clauses would be between philo- 
eophy and preaching, between acientitic knowledge und faith, 
accepting the simple proclamation of the Gospel}. 
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pear to be the case at first sight, the contrast to 
the phrase ‘‘this wisdom,”* but to the other, 
‘‘in the wisdom of God;”’ and the antithesis to 
‘‘this wisdom” is to be sought in ‘‘ them that be- 
lieve.” Faith ie pure receptivity, and as such is 
directly the opposite of all endeavors after 
knowledge by the unaided powers of the intel- 
lect, such gs are peculiar to human wisdom. It 
is the humble acceptance and appropriation of 
the testimony concerning Christ crucified, in 
spite of all the objections which the understand- 
ing of the natural man may urge against the 
doctrine of salvation, and in the utter renuncia- 
tion of one’s own opinions, and in the entire re- 
pudiation of predominant theories. In the act 
of believing there are united, therefore, both hu- 
mility and courage. Finally, there is still an- 
other correspondence in the words ‘“‘know” and 
‘‘save.” Knowledge ought to lead to salvation 
(comp. Jno. xvii. 3). Not knowing, therefore, 
hindered the obtaining of salvation. 

Vers. 22-24, Modein which the Apostle fulfilled 
the good pleasure of God expressed in ver. 21.— 
Since both Jews require signs and 
Greeks seek after wisdom, we therefore 
on the contrary preach Christ crucified. 
—[So Kuiine@ translates the passage. But there is 
a@ question here as to the construction. This 
verse, like the previous one, begins with é7ecd7. 
It may therefore be taken as a parallel to that, 
(so Hodge, Meyer), resuming the thought and 
amplifying it (so Stanley), and like the preced- 
ing having a protasis ¢ and apodosis (as Kling); 
or it may be joined by éme:dy directly to the 
previous clause, and regarded as explanatory 
of what is said of the “foolishness of preaching” 
being the means of saving believers (so Alford, 
Calvin, Riickert, de Wette). In this case the 
second clause instead of being an apodosis 
would be directly dependent on é7eid#, and the 
rendering would be:—Since, or seeing that, 
while both Jews require signs and Greeks 
seek after wisdom, we on the other 
hand preach Christ, etc.—This seems to us 
the most natural rendering. See Winer, P. iii. 
@ Ixv. 6. But Kling rejects it as ‘‘the less suit- 
able.” According to his view], what the pro- 
tasis states is the result of ‘not knowing God” 
(ver. 21); what the apodosis states is the judi- 
cial procedure corresponding to it as carried out 
in ‘the foolishness of preaching,” viz., a refusal 
to yield to vain demands for wisdom, and the 
counter preaching which appears to those mak- 
‘ing these demands as absurd, but which to be- 
lievers proves to be the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. The éreidf introduces a case 
well known and made out: since indeed; the 6 é 
Solna jucic) is used also elsewhere in the apo- 

osis after évei and éwecdf to make the antithetic 
relation of this clause the more prominent: 
thercfore, on the contrary (comp. MEYER on this 
passage). This construction is favored by the par- 


[* One would suppose that the natnraliness and indeed in- 
evitableness of this contrast would have shown the incor- 
r-ctness of Kling’s interpretation. (See Winer, part iii. sect. 
47.4.) Paul means here to set the simple “testimony of 
Jesus” over against “ philosophy” or “ wisdom,” and the 
method of faith over against the method of reason. In all 
that follows he is correct.) 

.F Ro’. in Lex. vbserves that érecd3 is never used in the 
piutasia. } 
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allelism between the protasis and apodosis in ver. 
21, and those here found. The kai,—xaze: both,— 
and, unite here classes alike in one respect, ¢. ¢., 
in the unwarrantableness of their demands, but 
otherwise diverse, and they belong not exclu- 
sively to the subjects mentioned (Jews and 
Greeks), but serve to connect the two clauses in 
one whole: ‘since it is so, that both Jews re- 
quire signs and Greeks seek wisdom.” Jews 
and Greeks here represent two classes of men ac- 
cording to their peculiar characteristics. Hence 
they are mentioned without the article. It is as 
if he said ‘‘ since people like the Jews seek, etc.’ 
The Greeks here as in Rom. i. 16, and elsewhere, 
stand as pars pro toto, for the Gentiles generally, 
who, according to the most probable reading, 
are mentioned afterwards in ver. 23. They are 
the people who best represent the whole multi- 
tude of nations (é3»7) found outside of the cove- 
nant relation with God, and who, in respect of 
culture and language, prepared the whole civil- 
ized world for Christianity; just as the Jews, 
scattered among them all, did the same thing in 
respect of religion, being freighted with the pro- 
raise which was to be fulfilled in Christ. It was 
among these two nations that Christianity had 
its first sphere of operations, —the Jews, who had 
the first claim to announce the fulfilment of that 
promise which had been preserved, and of that 
hope which had been awakened by them (comp. 
Acts xiii. 46; iii. 25; Rom. i.16; xv. 8), and 
the Greeks, who had carried out the work of 
human culture in science and art, and had, as it 
were, taken the whole civilized world in posses- 
sion, and so had furnished the most perfect form 
for the human appropriation of the truth of 
revelation, and so the richest receptivity for the 
life and truth which were in Christ, and which 
were fitted to ensure them the most perfect satis- 
faction. But in both alike did Christianity en- 
counter peculiar obstructions. The Jews clave 
te the external form of revelation, the miracle; 
and they did this to such a degrce as to insist on 
having it before their eyes in its most striking, 
dazzling form, as the condition of their accep- 
tance of the truth. They thus betrayed their 
fundamental unbelief and disaffection for the 
truth which rebuked their sin, humbled their 
pride, and demanded of them entire self-denial. 
This is what is n.eant by their ‘‘seeking after a 
sign,” or, according to another reading, ‘ signs.” 
(Comp. Jno. iv. 48; and Matt. xii .88; xvi. 4; 
Luke xi. 16; Jno. ii. 18; vi. 80). (Meyer, Ed. 8.) 
“Signs, that is, miraculous tokens, by which 
Jesus, whom the Apostles asserted to be risen 
from the dead and ascended on high, should 
prove Himself to be the Messiah. These they 
still called for, inasmuch as the miracles of His 
earthly career had lost for them all evidencing 
power, in consequence of His crucifixion’). The 
Greeks, on their part, had been captivated by 
the outward show and glitter of their civiliza- 
tion. Whatever did not appear before them un- 
der the name of a new philosophy (comp. Acts 
xvii. 19 ff.), or was not sustained by philosophio 
proof, or was not set forth with logical and rhe- 
torical art, this they refused to accredit; and by 
insisting on wisdom only in a form agreeable to 
them, they likewise betrayed their unbelief and 
their aversion to that Divine truth which re- 
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quired a mortification of their vain self, with all 
its pride of science and art, and which demanded 
a humble surrender to a revelation in Christ 
that infinitely surpassed all their attainments. 
Thus on both sides, in modes diverse and con- 
ditioned by their peculiar histories, did the same 
opposition arise to the preaching of the Gospel 
which held up to their faith the oue Christ, who 
was declared to have secured the salvation of 
mankind, and built up the way to regal glory, 
not through wondrous miracles, according to the 
demand of the Jew, nor through such wisdom as 
wisdom-seekers sought, but by suffering the 
shameful death of a malefactor. Thus did the 
preaching of the Apostles and their associates 
($ueic) concerning a crucified Messiah, their 
public proclamation of this fact and its signifi- 
eance in all simplicity, prove for the Jews a 
stumbling block, :.¢., an offence, a hinderance 
to faith, the occasion of a fall, something caus- 
ing them to err (comp. tpécxouua Rom. ix. 32 ff. ). 
A person hanging on the accursed tree presented 
such a contrast to all their desires for some 
glorious exhibition of power (such as destruction 
to their enemies, etc.), that they could do no 
otherwise than reject Him. [‘‘ They could have 
tolerated Christ on the mount, but not Christ on 
the cross.”—A. ButLer].—For the Greeks 
(Gentiles) foolishness.—That salvation could 
come to the world through a crucified Jew ap- 
peared to them plainly absurd. It was an in- 
strumentality utterly inadequate to the end pro- 
posed. Thus while to the Jews such a person 
was an object of horror, as one accursed of God, 
to the Gentiles he was an object only for scorn 
and contempt. (Comp. Acts xxiii. 18-32; Luke 
xxiii. 36-41). To this, however, there is a noble 
contrast. 

But unto these—the called—Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.— 
This clause might be taken to depend on ‘we 
preach,’’ so that this would be repeated in thought, 
and ‘Christ the wisdom of God” form an antithe- 
sis to ‘“‘Christ crucified” with its adjuncts: We 
preach Christ as crucified, who for the Jew is a 
stumbling block, etc., but to those who are 
ealled we preach Christ as the power of God. 
Bascet appears to suggest this, when to “Christ” 
he adds ‘‘with his cross, death, life, kingdom,”’ 
and says further, ‘‘ When the offence of the cross 
ig overcome, the whole mystery of Christ lies 
open.”-—But the course of thought woald be 
more simple if we put ‘Christ crucified” di- 
rectly in opposition with what precedes: ‘‘We 
preach a crucified Messiah who to the Jews is a 
stumbling block, etc.—but to them who are 
called, Christ—the power of God.” By it then 
is signified, that He, the crucified one, at whom 
the Jews stumble, is to the called, the An- 
cinted of God, (Messiah, Christ),—the One in 
whom the promise of a heavenly king is fulfilled, 
the Power of God, etc. This corresponds also to 
the expression respecting the ‘word of the 
cross”? in ver. 18. The avroi¢: to these 
serves to give prominence to ‘‘the called” as the 
chief persons in the case, who occupy a positive 
relation to ‘the crucified,’ and enjoy an expe- 
rience corresponding toit. It points at the same 
time to those already mentioned, to ‘them that 
believe,” ver. 21, and to the ‘‘saved,” ver. 18; 


and while the first of these terms designates their 
subjective position towards the Gospel, the sec- 
ond shows the advantage they derive from it. 
The term “called” indicates the Divine ground 
on which they stand. (On xAyrée: called, 
comp. ver. 2). By the addition of: both Jews 
and Greeks he gives us to understand that in 
the purpose of grace denoted in their calling the 
separation hitherto existing between these par- 
ties had been removed. (Comp. Rom. ix. 24 and 
x. 12).—the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.—Here we have the antithesis to ‘‘stum- 
bling block”? and ‘‘foolishness.’”? While the 
Jews were asking how a person crucified and 
accursed could possibly be the Saviour of Israel, 
how one so utterly devoid of strength could be 
able to overthrow all hostile power, and the 
Greeks were deeming it absurd to expect salva- 
tion from one who came to so miserable an end, 
the chosen of God were, on the contrary, expe- 
riencing and confessing that from this very cru- 
cified Redeemer there issued a Divine power, the 
power of a heavenly life and peace, a renewing, 
sanctifying, beatific power, such as could be 
found in nothing creaturely, and that accord- 
ingly Christ was the possessor of such a Divine 
power, that in Him there existed a Divine wisdom 
that was capable of solving the hardest problems, 
of lighting up the darkness that rested on the 
ways of God, of fulfilling God’s noblest purposes 
of bringing men back from all their wanderings 
into the path of life and of introducing them at 
last to their final destination. 

Ver. 25. A general proposition, substantiating 
what has just been said.—Because the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God mightier than men. 
—The phrase ‘foolishness of God” is not to be 
taken too abstractly, as if it meant the Divine 
folly. The Apostle is evidently here speaking 
from a human point of view and implies merely 
that which appears foolishness in God. He here 
has in mind God’s dealings with men in the Gos- 
pel, such as the procuring of salvation through 
the crucifixion of Christ, and other things con- 
nected therewith, which in the judgment of self- 
styled wise men of this world, who measure every 
thing by the measure of their fancied wisdom, 
appeared contrary to reason. Now of this ap- 
parent foolishness of God he affirms that it sur- 
passed in real wisdom all men however wise they 
seemed to be in their own sight, or were held to 
be by others, or whatever they might be able to 
reason out or imagine. Ina similar manner we 
must interpret the following expressson, the 
weakness of God —By this he means a Divine 
scheme which seemed weak to those who held 
merely to physical forveand boasted in that (for 
instance, the procuring of redemption through 
one subjecting himself to the humiliation of death 
on the cross), but which in fact is stronger 
than men, i. ¢., exerts a mightier power than 
they with all their imagined strength and prow- 
ess. Benoet adds: ‘Although they may appear 
to themselves both wise and strong, and wish to 
be the standards of wisdom and strength.” Thus 
interpreted, it would be needless to construe the 
words ‘‘than men” as involving a figure of 
speech in which a comparison instituted with a 
person or thing as a whole, properly applies only 
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to a part of it, or to some quality in it, as though 
they meant: ‘than the wisdom of men,’ or 
‘than the strength of men.” Both interpreta- 
tions, however, amount to the same thing.—There 
is still another construction suggested by what 
follows, viz.: that by the foolishness and the 
weakness of God are meant the persons themselves 
who are ‘‘called” (ver. 24), who experience Christ 
crucified as ‘‘the wisdom of God and the power of 
God,” so that they in consequence become Di- 
vinely wise and strong, and are thus enabled as 
the foolishness and weakness belonging to God 
to surpass men, ?. ¢. that portion of the race who 
remain out of Christ in wisdom and power. 
“The thought is this—Human nature delights in 
doing great things. God, on the contrary, in His 
earthly dispensations always appears weak and 
small at the first, and not until afterwards re- 
veals the overwhelming power that is concealed 
in His instrumentalities.”” NEANDER. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ and His cross — Christ cructfied.— 
This is the clear light from Heaven, which comes 
to scatter all the darkness of man’s sinful life. 
This is the key to all the riddles of a history that 
has been deranged and confused by falsehood and 
sin. All God’s revelationsin the Old Testament, 
his ordinances, institutions, promises, judgments 
and blessings here reach their fulfilment and find 
their real explanation. All the hints of truth 
current among heathen nations—al! their sigh- 
ing and striving after the knowledge of God and 
communion with Him, all attempts to get rid of 
the vonsciousness of guilt, to atone for sin and to 
effect a perfect restoration to Divine favor—all 
the labor of the wise to discover a clue for the 
great labyrinth of human life—in short every 
thing which glimmered as a ray of light here and 
there in this darkness, obtains in Christ its pro- 
per goal; and in so far as it at last leads to the 
apprehension of this perfect light and salvation, 
it has been not in vain. Here is the ‘ power of 
God”’ which in place of a thousand-fold yet vain 
endeavor on the part of man is able to insure a 
true Divine life, an undisturbed peace, an all 
pervading sanctification—spreading from the in- 
most centre of a heart that embraces the holy, 
forgiving love of God,—and an invincible patience 
and steadfastness combined with the serenest 
tranquillity amid allthe plagues, diseases, adver- 
sities and conflicts which may assail us from 
within and without. Here, too, is the wisdom of 
God. From this the deepest problems of human 
knowledge and human activity receive light, so 
that they can be recognized in their truth and in 
the goal to which they tend; and right methods 
of solution for them may be attained. Here the 
eternal thoughts of God, and the thoughts of 
man which spring up responsive to these out of 
the inmost truth of the human heart through the 
operation of the all-enlightening Logos, encoun- 
ter each other. Here redeeming love with its 
wondrous plan of forgiveness and regeneration 
mects the manifold devices and strivings of man 
for the removal of guilt and, the acquisition of 
the chief good, and gives them a perfect satis- 
faction. 


2. Christ and His cross—as confronting the 
world.—But the more this revelation of God in a 
crucified Saviour surpasses all the doings of 
man hitherto, the less can it be measured by the 
standard of truth and goodness existing among 
men, the less can it come within the scope of 
their ordinary conceptions. Where, therefore, 
the heart has not been renewed by a surrender 
to the truth foreshadowed by its mysterious 
need and corresponding to it, and so no change 
has been wrought in the whole course of thought, 
there this revelation remains an incomprehensible 
mystery; and where to the indolence, which refuses 
to stir out of the old beaten track, there is added 
an arrogant pride, which, with arbitrary exag- 
geration and embellishments insists on making 
what already exists the measure of the new and 
rejects whatever does not suit the demands thus 
originated, there, it is certain, that the revelation 
of God will be violently opposed. And this will be 
so much the more sure to occur, when, for the 
sake of presenting a contrast with the vain 
parade of carnal self in adhering to what is ex- 
ternally imposing and brilliant, and in cleaving 
to its own productions which seem so beautiful 
and fair, the revealed truth and grace are con- 
strained to show themselves in an unpretending 
form, putting contempt upon the proud display 
of might by assuming a lowly aspect of weakness 
and setting at naught a lofty pretentious wisdom 
by wearing the guise of foolishness in order to 
lift humanity thereby out of the vanity of its 
conceited claims, and out of the arbitrariness of 
its own devices and endeavors, into the experi- 
ence of a true divine power and wisdom.— 
But the cross and its preaching, which prove 
such a stumbling block and foolishness to 
those who are bound up in their vain conceit 
becomes to those who obey the heavenly calling 
in faith and who in the mortification of self with 
all its foolish conceits and pretensions yield 
themselves to the influences of the grace and 
truth in Christ, and in so doing experience its 
enlightening, sanctifying and beatific power, the 
wisdom of God and the power of God. Thus it 
happens that men with all their wisdom and power 
remain far inferior to what belongeth unto God, 
however foolish and weak it may seem. 

8. ‘* VERS. 22-24 afford us a point of observa- 
tion which enables us to survey Church Histore 
in clearest light. The Apostles found two dis 
tinct tendencies setting in in strong hostility to the 
Gospel, the desire for miracles, and the conceit 
of wisdom. These two tendencies show them- 
selves repeatedly through all times. A false, 
one-sided supernaturalism and a false one-sided 
rationalism are ever in rivalry with each other 
either to resist the Gospel in open enmity or to 
disturb and corrupt it by secretly insinuating 
themselves into it. It may be said that all ex- 
ternal opposition and all internal peril to the 
Gospel resolve themselves at last into these two 
opposite principles. So long as a pure Gospel 
withstands and excludes these it will succeed in 
satisfying the genuine human needs lying at their 
foundation and in thus quieting them on both sides. 
This proves itself to be the true wonder-working 
power before which all other miracles must pale, 
and the true wisdom of God before which all 
other wisdom must be put to shame, and thus 
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does it exhibit itself in both ways as the absolute 
Religion.”” NEANDER. 

4. [Since it is ‘‘to the called” that the Gos- 
pel proves ‘‘the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,”” by bringing them at last to believe and 
be saved, it follows that the difference in the 
effects produced by the Gospel, so that on the 
one hand it appears to some as an offence and to 
others as foolishness, but to others still as a means 
of salvation, is all owing to the calling of God— 
his effectual calling. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. The cross of Christ is made of none effect by 
cunning words or the wisdom of speech.—For the 
wisdom of speech is 1, on the one hand scholastic 
wisdom which a. culminates only in knowledge, 
not in reformation; 5. gives no satisfaction on 
the chief point, Religion; c. being in constant 
strife with itself evermore corrupts rather than 
improves; 2. On the other hand an artificial 
rhetoric, which springs not from the heart or 
from zeal for a cause Known to be true, but 
aims only to dazzle and please, and by this 
means to persuade. Buta mode of proceeding 
so altogether unworthy of heavenly truth robs 
the cross of Christ of its peculiar power; since a. 
the attention is turned away from the subject to 
the speaker, and so the heart is diverted and 
betrayed into vanity; 5. and everything is viewed 
according to its fitness to delight; ¢. and the 
effect is ascribed not to the power of the truth 
presented but to the eloquence displayed. After 
Heosngr. 

2. The preaching of the cross. 1, ts foolishness 
for those who are lost. a. Who are these? They 
are such as are hardened in their own guilt— 
such as follow their own perverted sense and 
will not accept of truth or consent to self-humili- 
ation, so that humanly judging there is nothing 
to be hopel for from them. 6. Why is the 
preaching of the cross foolishness for them? 
Because to the world, which insists on its own 
importance, everything appears absurd which 
fells its pride, destroys its meritoriousness and 
eonflicts with its wisdom and righteousness. 2, 
tsa wisdom of God unto us who are called. —The be- 
liever who permits himself to be saved, awakened 
and enlightened by the spirit of God, finds in the 
cross a divinely derived and divinely operating 
power, which draws the heart into peace with 
itself and with God, fills it with holy love, and 
strengthens it with a new power of life; and he 
reeognizes therein a wisdom far surpassing all 
human thought and sense. After HBUBNER. 

8. The vanity of scholastic wisdom or the judg- 
ment of God upon conceited worldly wisdom.—1. It 
effects nothing, because it aims only at show and 
not at improvement. 2. God allows it to be 
betrayed into folly and shame, because it seeks 
to be wise and strong without God, without 
prayer and piety. 3. Christianity exposes it in 
all its barrenness, since, while Christianity ro- 
news humanity, worldly wisdom perishes in its 
own schools, and is unable to maintain its own 
prezress. After HeUBNER. 

4. The causes of the rejection of the Crucified.—1. 
The Jewish desire for whatever was striking, 
imposing and externally mighty; 2. The Gentile 


conceit of wisdom and a vain misculture; 8. The 
pride of both which sought to comprehend God, 
but which would not enter into the apparently 
weak and foolish ways and means of his economy. 
After HEUBNER. 

5. The preaching of the cross has with those who 
are saved a threefold effect. 1. It shames, inas- 
much as man crucified Christ with his sins; for 
a long time did not recognize him; did not 
honor or thank him; and was willing so long to 
tolerate the sins which nailed Him to the cross. 
2. It humbles, by reminding us of Christ’s own 
love, in that He, the Great God, died for us poor 
worms, and did so much for us when we were 
utterly worthless. It tnclines us also to benevo- 
lence towards all men who differ from us only in 
this, that we are sinners saved, while they can 
and may yet be saved. 8. It awakens, gives 
power and life, so that we not only are ready 
and inclined, but also are enabled to love God, 
and to prove our love by works. 

6. The Cross of Christ is an offence to all men 
who think that a good life will ensure them a 
happy end. These are the enemies of the Cross 
in the midst of Christendom. They worship it 
externally; they take pride in it, but in fact 
they hate the doctrine of the Cross. They can- 
not accept the truth that Christ has become our 
Redeemer and that we are saved out of sheer 
mercy, so that the holiest, the most pious, the 
most liberal, the most upright man is just as far 
from Heaven as the most miserable sinner, and 
that there is but one way for all. To the wise 
and prudent the cross of Christ is foolishness. 
The truth that Christ died for us they regard as 
afable. There are persons even among [{nomi- 
nal] believers who take it asa compliment if 
they are snid not to believe. Yet should one 
accuse them of holding the truth, and yet of living 
in untruthfulness, disobedience and ingratitude 
towards God, it would be the same as if he 
pronounced them deliberate villains. Oh! could 
they but once hear the Gospel in a way to 
pierce their hearts they would certainly ask, 
What shall we do? Let the doctrine of the Cross 
be once made vital in the soul, then would there 
be no need of exhortation, alarm and threaten- 
ing in view of this or that judgment. It would 
be sufficient to say, ‘* The Saviour died for me.” 
If we are in trouble for our sins, and the hope 
of salvation vanishes, and the voice comes, 
‘Christ has died and earned salvation for us,”’ 
how the heart not only seizes but holds fast to 
the declaration! How the truth penetrates like 
a divine power into the soul which can never be 
lost or forgotten! Then are our gins buried in 
the depths of the sea; they can no more tyran- 
nize over us. Then we need sin no more. Such 
is the effect of the Word of the Cross in them 
that believe. GossxER. 

Hepincer: — Power, wit, all human work 
and counsel corrupts faith, misleads in the 
church, and hinders the efficacy of the means 
of grace. In divine things, the more foolish any- 
thing seems to the world, the better it is. 
‘¢Wisdom, wisdom, ready understanding, science, 
learning out of a thousand books!” Such is 
the cry of the world. An evil sound is it in 
the churches and in the schools. One thing is 
needful—one book, one Christ. 
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StarKe:—The Gospel has a differencing effect 
according to the character of the persons who 
hear and use it. Mankind are divided into two 
classes: 1. Unbelievers; they are such as live on, 
without caring for their salvation, either in secu- 


H. Rizcer:—Let him who would even now, 
by the preaching of the Cross, awaken a senso 
of the Cross in the hearts of men, and thereby 
cooperate for their salvation, not seek for agsis- 
tance from the fickle arts of worldly wisdom, but 


rity or hypocrisy; each word and work of theirs ; let him observe what renders himself humble 


is a step toward Hell. 2. Believers; they are 
those who are in daily concern about their sal- 
vation; and this is with them so vital a point 
that even when unmoved by efforts from abroad, 
while in the midst of their labors or talk, 
they are not easily repelled from it (ver. 18). 
Wisdom is in itself something divine, and before 
the fall the image of God in man consisted in it 
(Col. iii. 10); and even now the inclination to 
know and learn something is a remnant in us of 
this divine image. But if our natural wisdom 
profits us but little now, and is every where 
scandalized, this is the fault, not of wisdom, but 
of our corrupted reason and understanding. 
None of the loftiest and most learned of this 
world ought to be ashamed of the simplicity of 
the Gospel, for God Himself, the highest and 
wisest of all, let Himself down toit. Sufficient 
is it for us that an infinite power resides in the 
Cross to deliver us out of all our deep depravity. 
ver. 21).—God can never suit people. One 
will have it this way and another that. Shame 
on you! God does asit pleases Him (Matth. xi. 
16 ff.). Mon always delight in what is strange, 
lofty, conspicuous. Instead of desiring that 
God’s name alone should be praised they seek 
themselves in every thing. They look either at 
power, wealth, faculty, or at learning, prudence, 
dexterity. Both are means to greatness, but 
they prove hinderances in the kingdom of God. 
(ver. 22).—God will remain unsurpassed in His 
words and works (Ps. Ixxviii. 41), but their 
wisdom and strength are vain. The world 
makes wisdom to consist in much learning which 
secures honor and regard. But a believer con- 
siders it the height of wisdom to know that he is 
& poor sinner, becomes justified and saved only 
in deepest humility. The greatest power con- 
sists in being able to overcome ourselves and the 
kingdom of Satan. God can put to shame all the 
devices of the craftiest and all the might of the 
greatest in this world. Why wilt thou fear? 
Look to God! Hecan and will give thee enough 
for all things (ver. 25). 


and subdued, and what he can thus convey with 
a tender spirit to others, and let him shun every 
thing which on the contrary tends to puff himself 
up and wherewith he is tempted to court the fa- 
vor of men. 

([Seencer: (ver.21).—‘‘Some Christian minis- 
ters sumetimes think to do Christianity a very 
good service by philosophizing it to make it keep 
up with the times. In all this they do Chris- 
tianity no other service than rob it of its power 
by robbing it of its peculiarity, and do no 
other service to the ‘philosophic minds’ which 
they say they would influence, than just to 
mislead them and keep them away from true 
faith in Christ and reliance on his great atone- 
ment. 

Every thing is coming to be philosophized. 
Many a minister in the pulpit—shame on him— 
betrays his trust to the Bible and his God by 
teaching religion very much as if it were a new 
matter of reason, and human progress, and hu- 
man discovery, instead of taking God’s Word as 
his authority and instructor, and uttering in the 
ears of the people like the old prophets, Thus 
saith the Lord God. Beware of such proceedings. 
They tend to infidelity. Learn duty from God. 
The Bible is safe. Philosophy is blind.’’] 

[ RopeRTSON :—‘‘ Men bow before talent even 
if unassociated with goodness, but between these 
two we must make an everlasting distinction. 
When once the idolatry of talent enters, then 
farewell to spirituality; when men ask their 
teachers, not for that which will make them 
more humble and God-like, but for the excite- 
ment of an intellectual banquet, then farewell to 
Christian progress. Here also St. Paul again 
stood firm. Not Wisdom, but Christ crucified. 
St. Paul might have complied with these require- 
ments of his converts, and then he would have 
gained admiration and love, he would have been 
the leader of a party, but then he would have 
been false to his Master—he would have been 
preferring self to Christ.”’ ] 


THE TRUE METHOD OF PREACHING. 


(ConTINUED). 


B. As suited to the character of the called and the ends contemplated. 
CuaprTer I. 26-31. 


26 


For ye [om. ye] see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the 


27 flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: But God hath chosen the fvolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
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28 the world to confound the things which are mighty; And base things of the world, 
_ and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and [om. yea, and ]' things 
29 which are not, to bring to nought things that are: That no flesh should glory in his 


30 presence [the presence of God].’ 


But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 


[om. of God], is [has been] made unto us wisdom, [from God, ard devd}* and [both } 
31 righteousness and sanctification, and redemption: That according as it is written, He 


that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


1 Ver. 28.—The «cai before ra uh ora is not original. (“A mistaken supplement of the sense.”—Alf.] 

2 Var. 2).—Instead of the rec. avrov the best authorities read rou Geov which is repeated by way of emphasis. 

3 Ver. 30.—The best attested order of words is copia nuiy awd Oeov. That in the Rec. jucw copia is to be explained 
from the tendency to tuke codia and Seow together in relation (Meyer). (See below]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


e connection. Kling here, as usual, follows 
Meyer in considering these verses as confirma- 
tory of what immediately precedes ver. 24. It 
were better, however, with de Wette and Hodge, 
to regard the Apostle as introducing here a new 
argument in support of the general position 
taken in the previous section. It is an argument 
drawn from facts directly under their eye. In 
proof of what he had said of the true method of 
preaching and the utter vanity of the worldly 
wisdom they were tempted to prize, they could 
see for themselves what course the Gospel had in 
the main actually taken among them who were 
ita converts and what were the ends subserved 
by this. Accordingly he begins by directing at- 
tention to the character of the called, first de- 
scribed negatively }. 

Ver. 26. Por look at your calling, breth- 
ren.—The verb BAémwere may be taken in the 
Indicative [as in the E. V.]; but the Imperative 
corresponds better with the animated style of the 
Apostle (see x. 18; Phil. iii. 2). [‘*And is re- 
quired by the emphatic position which the verb 
eccupies in the sentence” Aur. So also Words., 
Wickliffe, Tyndale, and the Rheims version]. 
Nor is this at all inconsistent, as Bengel asserts, 
with the use of the “for,” since this is to be found 
elsewhere also in imperative clauses. [BAézecy: 
“to consider, take to heart, is employed to express 
a@ more intent, earnest, spiritual contemplation 
than épayv. The one denotes mental vision, the 
other bodily sight.’”” W. Wessrzr]. (Heb. xii. 8). 
The ‘calling ’’ which they are requested to ob- 
serve is not their secular vocation, or their exter- 
nal circumstances ee peareig in which they 
were found when called of the Lord. Nothing is 
said of this in the subsequent context. Nor yet 
ean we admit Bengel’s explanation: ‘the state 
in which the heavenly calling proves an offence 
to you.” This anticipates a thought which is 
not mentioned till afterwards. It is more cor- 
rect to understand it of the Divine call, both as 
to the act itself, and the method God pursued in 
calling them, especially in respect to the persons 
whom he had chosen and their condition. [This 
is seen in the very use of terms. ‘‘He does not 
say tiv KAjoW iperépav, nor TH tudv KAgow' but 
Thy KAgow tuay: the calling of you.” Worps. ]. 
What this was he proceeds to state—how that 
hot many wise men after the flesh.—The 
“flesh” here denotes the purely human state or 
eourse of action, as utterly devoid of Divine in- 


selfish life, possessed by sin. Hence a wisdom 
which is suited to this life, which moves accord- 
ing to its ways instead of after the methods of 
that Divine spiritual principle from which all 
true higher knowledge springs, is ‘‘a wisdom of 
this age,” ‘‘of the world” Mas 20), earthly, 
godless, and hostile to God. Such is its essential 
character. Yet without pushing the matter so 
far, we might simply abide by the idea of what 
is purely human, (Comp. Herzog’s Theol. Real. 
Ency. under the word “ Fleisch’’).*—To attach 
this qualification to the remaining predicates, 
would be superfluous. These of themselves in- 
dicate what is external, worldly, and belonging 
to the lower extra-christian life.—not many 
mighty, duvaroc: persons of consequence in 
civil life, influential, powerful, whether tt be by 
wealth or any other means,—not many noble, 
evyeveic: of distinguished descent, well-born. In 
highly-civilized, aristocratic Corinth, all this 
was regarded of great importance.—are called. 
—There is no verb in the original with which 
the above nominatives can agree, and it is 
best to supply the defect [as in the E. V.] ‘are 
called” from the word ‘calling’ in the first 
clause. Others prefer “are,” and take it either 
as the sole predicate of the clause: ‘‘There are 
not many wise, etc., among you;” or they unite 
with it the adjectives as predicates: ‘‘Many are 
not wise, etc.” [Some of the Fathers thought 
that the persons employed to dispense this call- 
ing were here meant. So THeoporetT. ‘God 
endorsed the nations in the evangelical net of 
Galilean fishermen.”” Also AuacusTingE. ‘Christ 
caught orators by fishermen, not fishermen by 
orators.”” WorpswortTH ]. The supplying of ‘“‘are 
called,”’ suits as well with the preceding words, 
‘‘your calling,’”’ as with the following, ‘hath 
chosen.” ‘In the early centuries it was often 
flung at Christianity (by Celsus and others) 
that its converts were, for the most part, common 
people, women and slaves.” Paul here not only 
confesses the fact, but also discovers in it one 
cause of glory for the Gospel; for it is precisely 
in this that the Gospel displays itself to be the 
power of God and the wisdom of God, that 
starting from such humble beginnings it had 
nevertheless both outwardly and inwardly over- 
come the world. 

Vers. 27, 28. The positive aspect of the case. 
But the foolish things of this world.— 
Luther translates ‘‘in the eyes of the world,” as 
though the Genitive in the original were that of 


* [See also for a masterly analysis of the Bthical import 
of this word. Muller on Sin. 2 Book, 2 Chap. Also Sarto- 


fluence or codperation. It is the sensuous and | rius, “ Vou der heiligen Lisbo.”] 
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estitmaion. But Paul is here speaking of things 
not as they seem, but as they are; and here, as 
well as in the subsequent Epistles, we have the 
actual quality indicated: ‘The foolish things” 
(r@ wwpd), the neuter for the sake of greater ge- 
neralization. We have here a strong contrast 
to ‘‘the wise,” é. ¢. whatever is lacking in higher 
cultivation and insight, including, too, the addi- 
tional thought of being deemed foolish, con- 
tracted and simple.—hath God chosen, an 
expression which is repeated three times with 
great emphasis. It denotes the Divine purpose 
which is made known in the calling; or that 
Divine decision in virtue of which a separation is 
effected among fallen mankind, and certain indi- 
vidualsare selected out of it to become a possession 
of God in Christ, and are so made blessed (comp. 
éxréyeadae Eph. i. 4; Is. xv. 19). The expres- 
sion belongs to the Theocratic language of the Old 


Testament (comp. “\fy5} Deut. xiv. 2 ff.). ‘Fore- 
- 7T 


knowledge” and ‘ Predestination” are cognate 
terms, Rom. viii. 29; 2 Tim. i. 9, yet so, how- 
ever, that the word ‘‘choose” here designates 
the free, eternal gracious will of God, as carried 
out in time, and therefore includes the ‘‘calling”’ 
in itself.—The object of such a choice is to 
confound the wise ¢. ¢. the wise after the 
flesh. By the fact that He selected the ‘‘foolish,” 
persons destitute of superior culture, to enjoy 
holy and blessed communion with Him, the wis- 
dom in which ‘‘the wise’”’ boasted, is exposed in 
all its insufficiency and worthlessness. Or we may 
say with de Wette, ‘‘the wise were put to shame 
by being compelled to see the foolish obtaining 
that which was denicd tothem.” In the latter 
case, it is implied that “‘the wise” are conscious 
of the preference made, ‘‘and so were stung to 
reform” (Osiander). But this is not sustained by 
the context as the parallel expression “ bring to 
nought” shows. Thejubilant contrast proceeds.— 
and the weak things of this world, i. ¢. the 
weak of every kind, bodily, mentally, politically. 
—God hath chosen to confound the 
things which are mighty.—The antithesis 
here is.introduced by the neuter: rd io yupé, de- 
noting the category in general, although persons 
are meant, That any thing contemptuous was 
intended by this use of the neuter, is not proba- 
ble, since he just before spoke of a kindred class, 
‘the wise,”’ in the masculine. Tho ‘“ confound- 
ing” is seen in the fact that ‘the weak things,” 
by virtue of the indwelling ‘“‘power of God,” 
evince an energy and an overcoming power which 
is denied to the strong of this world.—In the 
third set of contrasts there appears an expansion 
of thought on the one side, with which there is 
nothing to correspond on the other.—And the 
base things of the world, and the de- 
spised things hath God chosen — the 
things which are as good as not, in order 
that He may bring to nought the things 
that are.—Here we have the antithesis only to 
the last expression of the first series: ‘the 
things that are” (rad dvra). [This is readily 
accounted for, if the omission of the «ai as sus- 
tained by the best authorities (see critical 
notes) be correct. In that case tne 74 9) dvra: the 
things which are not instead of being an addi- 
tion to the previous specifications, would stand 


in opposition with them, as a sort of summary of 
their meaning, and so be the main word re- 
quiring the offset. on the other side]. Observe 
also the order of thought in the specifications. 
‘¢base things,’—a ye v7: of low origin. To this 
is added as a natural consequence: ‘despised 
things’— rd éfo0vudevnpméva: regarded as 
nothing. Then below both, as putting the mat- 
ter in its strongest possible aspect, there comes 
the ra py dvra (to be distinguished from 7a 
ov« 6vra inasmuch as the “7 is not an absolute, 
but a subjective negative. Winer, 3 59, 8): that 
which in the opinion of men is as good as non- 
existent. — In the antithetic ra dyvra, some 
would insert a ri, making it read: things that are 
somewhat, of some importance. But this we are 
as little warranted in doing as in making ra yz 
6vrac=rd pydey Svra: things which are of no ac- 
count, arenothing. What Paul here sets in contrast 
with the former are things which have being, are 
real, which are regarded as existing, and ‘‘ which 
continue to make themselves pass for sole reali- 
ties.” And for these things the verb ‘confound ” 
would no longer suit. So we have anotber 
‘“‘bring to naught:” xatrapy%og: make null, 
deprive of all validity. This is a much stronger 
expression, and it puts its object, relatively to 
the highest good to be enjoyed, out of existence.* 
The truth of the assertion has been well brought 
out by Neander: ‘In its scorned professors, the 
Gospel has in fact displayed a power of action 
and endurance, which far transcends the measure 
of the natural man. They alone never bowed to 
the despotism of the Roman Emperor. To them 
also the Gospel has imparted a steadfastness of 
conviction, which the proud philosophy of the 
Greeks never possessed ; and a Christian mecha- 
nic, as Justin Martyr and Tertullian have af- 
firmed, was able to answer questions which the 
Greek philosopher asked in vain.” 


(* Whitby discovers an allusion in the atove designations 
to the Jows and Gentiles. His observations are valuable. 
“The Jews looked upon themeelves as the only évyeveis, 
persons of true nobility, as being of the stock of Abraham. 
‘Even the poorest Israelite,’ saith R. Akibah, ‘is to be looked 
upon as a gentieman, as being the son of Abraham, &c.;° but 
the Gentiles they horribly despised. as the base people of the 
earth, not fit to be conversed with, they being styled in their 
law, oveédvos: not a nation; Aabs Oo TexFycopevos, @ people 
that shall be born, Ps. xxii. 81; 6 «rigopevos, that should be 
created in the generation to come, Ps. cii. 19, and so yet had 
no being, Deut. xxxi. 21. ov Aads, not a Hoe. i. 10; 
and it being sald by the prophet, that all the Heathens are as 
nothing, and were as nothing, Is. xi. 17, they still 
account them as euch. Hence, Mordecai prays. Sard give 
not thy sceptre rors wh ovat, Co them that are not, kath. iv. 11; 
and Eedras. As for the people which also came of Adam, 
thow hast said they are nothing. And now, O Lord, these 
Heathens who have ever been reputed as nothing, have begun 
to be lords over us. 2 Eadras vi. 56-67. Thus Abraham is 
said to be the father of the Gentiles, before that God who 
calleth 3 which are not as {f they were, Rom. iv. 17: and 
Clemens Kom. saith of the Gentiles, “‘ He called us who were 
not. and would that of no being we should have a being.” 
So filthy are the Gentiles represented here by things that are 
not, things base, things accounted as nothing. See also 1 Cor. 
vi.4. And this is the ancient exposition of Origen, who, 
speaking of the rejection of the Jews, or the calling of the 
Gentiles, and God's provoking the Jews to jealousy by them 
that were not a nation, he confirms this from these words: 
“God hath chosen the base things of the world, and things 
which are not, that he might abolish the things which were 
hefore, that Israel, according to the flesh, might glory be- 
fore God.” Philaal c. p. 38. Now, however much we may feel 
constrained to take these designations in question in their 
more natural and broader acceptation as above, it is very 
evident that they were derived from the Theocratic usus 
loquendi.] 


CHAP. I. 26-81. 


Ver. 29. The reason of the above mentioned 
peculiarity of God’s procedure in ‘‘calling” 
men.—that no flesh should boast in the 
presence of God.—7 kavyfoerat Taca 
cépé, lit: that all flesh should not boast. A 
Hebraism. The negative belongs to the verb, and 
=that all flesh should give up their boasting. 
The sense is: ‘‘no man should boast that he, out 
of his own endeavors, or position, or worth, had 
contributed any thing to the great achievements 
of the Gospel.” NEanpER. It is a question 
whether we are to take the word ‘flesh’ as 
simply denoting humanity in general, or are to 
associate with this the ideas of guilt and tran- 
sientness which are also conveyed by it. As a 
general rule the expression occurs in this way 
only when the one or the other of these ideas is 
implied in the context. ‘Flesh beautiful, yet 
frail” says Bengel.—([‘‘ Here then we see that 
God by confounding the mighty, and the wise, 
and the great, does not design to elate with pride 
the weak, the illiterate, and the abject, but 
brings down all of them together to one level.” 
Carvin]. 

Ver. 80. The ground in the Divine economy 
on which this end is obtained and the glory of 
salvation secured to God alone.—But of him ye 
are in Christ Jesus.—A two-fold construction 
and exposition is here possible. Either the first 
five words may be tnken as a sentence by itself, 
stating the fact of their origin in God: ‘Of him 
are ye.”” The subsequent words, “in Christ 
Jesus,” would then assert the ground of their 
being from God—of their Divine Sonship, and 
this too in such a manner as to carry the empha- 
sis. Such a construction is supported by the 
fact that the important relative clause which 
follows is joined directly to it. Or the words 
“ye are in Christ Jesus” may be taken together 
as denoting their being in fellowship with Christ, 
and then ‘‘of Him” assigns the cause of this 
fact,—shows how they came to bein Christ. The 
latter construction is not contrary to usage, and 
at least is not more forced than to suppose the 
word ‘‘are”’ to be employed as a pregnant con- 
struction for ‘have sprung’ or ‘been born,’ as 
Osiander does. We might compare with this 
os i ii. 8, ‘And that,” fo wit, being saved, “not 

yourselves,”’ which is the same as ‘and ye are 
not saved of yourselves,’—stated in the positive 
form, ‘ye are saved of God,’« e. He is the author 
of your salvation. So here: He is the author 
of your being in Christ Jesus. This is sustained 
also by the “from God” (4 7d Jeo%) in the 
relative clause which evidently refers back to 
“of Him” (€£ avrot) andimparts to the thought 
additional emphasis* by repetition. In relation 
to the truth conveyed see Jno. vi. 44, 87, 65. The 
preference accordingly is to be given to the sec- 
ond construction. In this way, on the one hand, 
we preserve the Pauline expression “to be in 
Christ,” and avoid one which never elsewhere 
occurs—enx Geowv eivar: ‘to be from God.” 
By this explanation we would be compelled to 
refer tv cvpiq: ‘‘inthe Lord” (ver. 81), to God 
and not to Christ, contrary to Pauline usage. 
But this need present no difficulty, since these 


{* A question might then arise: why ¢£ was not repeated 
and iostead we have awd. Lee below}. 
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words in ver. 81 are not Paul’s, but a citation 
from the Old Testament. — Who was made 
wisdom unto us from God, both righte- 
ousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.*—Here we have the rich treasure of bless- 
ings contained for us in Christ all laid open, re- 
vealing the largeness of our indebtedness to God, 
for what of real worth we have and are. “From 
God” is not to be connected with ‘‘wisdom”’ as 
indicating the source whence it came, but with 
‘was made” as showing the author of the act. 
(€yevg” dn, @ later Doric form for éyévero, 
not passive). This is the order of thought pre- 
sented in the German [as well as in the English] 
version. The fact that Christ has been made to 
us ‘‘wisdom’”’ depends on God; and not only 
‘‘wisdom,’’ but also the other particulars speci- 
fied. Observe, too, he here passes over into the 
firat person plural, ‘“‘unto us,”’ including therein 
himself as he frequently does elsewhere when 
specially moved by a sense of his fellowship with 
his readers in the salvation of Christ. The po- 
sition of ‘‘wisdom,”’ coming in as it does before 
the words “unto us from God,” and thus sepa- 
rated from the remaining predicates, is not to be 
explained on the ground that ‘‘ wisdom” is the 
leading thought to which the others are subordi- 
nated. Such a construction is neither called for 
by the re «al, which only serves to connect 
‘‘rigbteousness”’ and ‘‘sanctification” a little 
more closely, nor by the nature of the concep- 
tions expressed by the other terms, which des- 
ignate rather codrdinate aspects of the one great 
scheme of salvation entirely distinct from wis- 
dom, and therefore not capable of being included 
under it. Rather we may say that in consequence 
of the course of thought thus far pursued, the idea 
of ‘“‘wisdom”’ pressed foremost upon his mind, 
and so came in where it did; or that he put the 
qualifying word common to the several members 
of the sentence right in among them as a word 
of connection (Osiander.) It is natural to look 
for some antithesis to what precedes in these 
four specifications, ‘‘ wisdom,’ etc. But it can 
only be called a mistake in Bengel when he at- 
tempts to find a contrast, as in ‘‘wisdom” to 
“the foolish things; so also in ‘‘righteous- 
ness”’ to ‘‘the weak things,” in “sanctification” 
to ‘“‘the base things,” and in ‘‘ redemption” to 
‘‘the despised things.” +—When it is affirmed 


[* We havo here given the exact order of the Greek in or- 
der to render the exposition more art oie, 

[t We here insert the arguments in favor of the interpre- 
tation which Kling has simply set aside without refuting, 
and which seems worthy of consideration as best fitted to 
dispose of some of the difficulties under which his view la- 
bors—and also as franght with valuable suggestions. This 
other interpretation has in its favor, that it takes in the 
thought as it flows upon the mind in the order of the words, 
“who is made unto us 8 wisdom from God—both righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redempticn.” In a collocation 
of words so pecullar, it were natural to take the last three 
terms as an after thought exegetical of the main ocne— 
and such an addition was needed. Wisdom was what Paul 
had been disparaging throughout this section. But it was 
the wisdom ot man. Now he glories in Christ as having been 
made unto us wisdom. It was necessary therefore to differ- 
ence this from what he bad been condemning. So he adds 
amré Ocov—not ef, as in the previous clause where he 
wishes to express the cause of an act; but awd: deno- 
ting derivation, showing whence this wisdom came. It is vu 
objection to this that the article rj is not mentioned before 
amé, since the omission is quite in Paul’s atyle. Eph. fii. 13. 
(See Alf.: alao 15). Then to characterize this wisdom, to ex- 
hibit its distinguishing peculiarities as practical and suited 
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that ‘‘Christ was made to us wisdom,”’ by this we 
are to understand that in Him, in His person, the 
fulness of which was unfolded in His history, the 
mystery of the Divine plan of salvation has been 
disclosed, and with this an insight been afforded 
us into the dispensations and judgments of God, 
and we are enabled to recognize and lay hold 
upon that which shall conduct us to the goal of 
our noblest longings (comp. ii. 7 ff.; Col. i. 9 ff.; 
96 ff.; iii. 2; iii, 10; Phil. i.9 ff; Eph. v. 8 ff. 
etc.). As closely related ideas, ‘‘righeousness ”’ 
and “sanctification” are so joined as to form a 
distinct whole: d«xacoctvy re wai aye 
agyzé¢. The first reminds us of 2 Cor. v. 21— 
‘‘that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him;” and of Jer. xxiii. 5—‘*The Lord 
our righteousness;’” and also of the saying of 
Christ himself in Matth. iii. 15, as well as of 
Acts xiii. 88; Is liii. 11; Gal. ii. 16, 17; Rom. 
i. 17; iii. 21 ff. In the language of Holy Writ 
righteousness denotes that conduct which com- 
ports with the law of God or the disposition 
suitable to it. This existed in Christ in absolute 
perfection; and it existed in Him as the second 
Adam (xv. 4, 7), the son of man, the head repre- 
senting the whole body, and in behalf of the en- 
tire sinful race, whose obligations to the law He 
had fulfilled by a life of perfect obedience, and 
whose debt to justice He has cancelled by sub- 
miting to the penalty threatened upon sin in a 
voluntary sacrifice of Himself even unto death, 
thereby complying with the behests of the Father 
and revealing His holy and compassionate love 
towards the fallen. In this way has He become 
righteousness for us, that we may be counted 
righteous hefore God and enter into the posses- 
sion of the rights and privileges which belong to 
this state of righteousness—that is, be adopted 
into the Divine family. This, regarded as an act 
of God, is expressed by the terms dixaoiv 
Oixaiwoig: to justify, justification; and the par- 
don of sin, as the negative side of justifica- 
tion, includes also, for its corresponding positive 
side, God’s cordial acceptance of us as pleasing 
in His sight. But in this judicial portion of 
Christ’s redeeming work there lies also, at the 
snme time, an element of moral change—of sanc- 
tification (dy¢a¢u6¢), and the intimate connec- 
tion between these two things is expressed by the 
re xai, (‘In this conjunction there is implied 
at once distinction and equality, an intimation 
of similarity, as though the one were consequent 
upon the other.” OsianpeR. In order that the 


for man’s deepest deeds, instead of being merely speculative, 
he subjoins the three Sie points it contemplated. And 
hore is where wisdom of the Guspel far surpasses that of sec- 
ular philosophy. It gives him in Christ pardon, holiness, 
triumphant deliverance from woe to glory. Here then we 
find 1, an adequate reason for the order of the words; 2, not 
a repetition but a distinct thought in ard Oeod, and 80 a rea- 
son for the change of preposition: 3, not a digression from 
the main course of thought as must be supposed in the other 
interpretation, which Stanley admits, but a glorious consum- 
mation of it, displaying the infinite euperiority of the wisdom 
from God over all human wisdom; 4, an epexegesis quite in 
the manner of Panl. Rom.{.12. Since writing the above I 
see that the view above given fa adopted, though not argued 
out, by Butler in his sermons on our text. It is substan- 
tiated also by the Syriac, Vul., and Rheims versions. Nean- 
der’s testimony may be added: “In these last three concep- 
tions (righteousness, sanctification and redemption), there 
are presented to us the practical contents of the wisdom 
(from God), by which it is distinguished from the wisdom 
of tbis world”) 


relation to God, in which our justification places 
us, may be subjectively sustained, so that we 
may say ‘‘the judgment of God is according to 
truth,” there must be an inward connection be- 
tween the Head and the members who partici- 
pated in the righteousness of their Head. This 
connection is effected by the love of Christ 
awakening faith in us. This-love at once de- 
stroys in the subject of it all disposition to live 
for himself, as the moving spring of his exist- 
ence, all ambitious aspiring, and transports him 
into a state of mind that leads him to live and 
to become every thing in Christ alone. And 
this is faith, humble, earnest faith, that works in 
us repentance as its result. In this emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the thraldom of sel- 
fishness (an emancipation which is at the same 
time a deliverance from -every thing to which 
selfishness binds us, even the idols of flesh and 
sense, and the world), and in this union to Christ 
as the sole worthy and worth-giving Saviour, 
lies the germ of our “sanctification.” By this 
we understand becoming godly-minded—the 
consecration of our whole life in all its elements 
unto God—the offering up of self unto the Most 
High, so that all labor becomes a Divine service, 
the springs of which are joy in the Lord and the 
witness of the Spirit to our adoption and final 
salvation. This dycaoud¢: holiness, may 
be regarded either as progressive—sanctifica- 
tion, or as a fixed quality—sanctity. The latter 
is the prevailing usage in the New Testament 
(Rom. vi. 19-22; 1 Thess. iv. 8, 4, 7; 1 Tim. ii. 
15; Heb. xii. 14 ete.). It is to be so taken here. 
In reference to the thing itself see Jno. xvii. 19, 
and the juxtaposition of “ye are justified” and 
‘“‘ye are sanctified” in 1 Cor. vi. 11. But while 
all are agreed as to the meaning of these forego- 
ing terms asa whole, it is not so in regard to 
the last one, ‘‘and redemption” (4 roAtrpw- 
ot¢). Are we (with Meyer) to take this as de- 
noting the work of Christ through which our salva- 
tion is achieved (as in Rom. iii. 24; Eph. i. 7), so 
that it is for us an object of faith? or (according 
to the Catholic expositors) as our final deliver- 
ance from death and all the evils and temptations 
of sin (asin Rom. viii. 28; Eph. i. 14), and so 
as an object of hope? The latter interpretation 
corresponds better with the position of the word, 
since it will hardly do, after having mentioned 
‘‘righteousness and sanctification,” to go back 
again to the negative idea of deliverance from 
guilt, which is already involved in the term 
righteousness. On the other hand, its position 
renders the addition of any explanatory term 
like that found in Rom. viii. 28; Eph. i. 14; iv. 
80, unnecessary. Comp. for a fuller development 
of the thought Rom. viii. 10, 11, and 21-24. 
—Here then is the final stage of our salvation a 
deliverance from the bondage of corruption unto 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. That in 
this, as well as in the foregoing instances, Christ 
exhibits himself as the ‘“‘ power of God” victori- 
ous over the power of sin and its terrible conse- 
quence, death, is a proximate thought, so that 
here again those two chief predicates, ‘‘ wisdom 
and power,” recur to view, only the second with 
greater prominence. But in the case of ‘‘sanc- 
tification,” as well as of ‘‘redemption,” it is im- 
plied that Christ is in Himself what He has be- 
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come for us; that He in all His life and walk was 
entirely severed from all fellowship with sin and 
wholly consecrated to God, é. ¢. holy, and as such 
was the principle of our sanctification; that He 
arose victorious from the grave and the whole 
realm of sin, and at once ascended up on high, 
exalted over all, and as such carries in Himself 
the power by which our redemption is to be 
achieved. (Comp. xv. 26, 55; Eph. ii. 6). 

Ver. 31. The final cause of the peculiar me- 
thad of God’s call and the plan of His salvation 
by the free gift of an all-sufficient Saviour.— 
In order that, according as it is written, 
he that boasteth, in the Lord let him 
boast.—Here is where the argument conducts 
us. There must be a boasting, a glorying: not, 
however, in oneself before God, but in God as 
the author of all our advantages and blessings. 
And this boasting is the expression of a lofty 
emotion of joy and confidence. If by the term 
‘*Lord”’ Christ were meant, it should be ex- 
plained as an exultation in His fellowship, in 
possessing 4 share in His salvation. But the re- 
lation to ver. 29 points rather to God, the origi- 
nal source of all salvation. And such an appli- 
cation would not militate against Paul's usage, 
because, as has already been remarked, the pas- 
sage is a citation from the Old Testament (Jer. 
ix. 23), particular prominence being given to 
the chief thought by holding fast to the original 
form. Hence the anacoluthon, tva—xavydaodu, 
instead of xavyara:. If anything were to be sup- 
plied it would be yévyra. For a similar case see 
Kom. xv. 3. 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God's thoughts and ways entirely unlike those 
of the natural man.—What is great and glorious 
in the sight of men, God sets at naught. What 
men slight as mean and contemptible, God prizes, 
or makes it precious. Man’s propensity is to 
exalt himself, and hold in honor whatever is the 
product of his own powers and bears the mark 
of mental or physical superiority, or can be 
used to personal advantage, or is of noble origin, 
while he treats all that is crude and powerless 
and vulgar, just os if it had no existence. God, 
on the other hand, in His work of redeeming vain 
man, especially at its very commencement, pro- 
ceeds on methods quite the reverse. Here we 
see the Son of the Highest, whois in the form of 
God, the Fulness of Divine life and wisdom and 
power, and, as the perfect image of the Father, 
is infinitely exalted above the most eminent of 
created beings, yea, is the very substance and 
vital principle of all the excellence and power 
which these beings possess—we see Him empty- 
ing Himself of His glory, entering into a state 
of creaturely dependence, assuming the form of 
& servant, coming into association with a sinful 
race although Himself sinless, bearing in holy 
sympathy alltheir burdens and trials on His own 
heart, and sharing in their condemnation and 
suffering and death, even to the ignominious 
death of the cross. Thus, at the very start, did 
Divine Power and Wisdom and Holiness exhibit 
themselves as weakness, foolishness and sin; 
Life and Light, as death and darkness; Riches 
inexhaustible, as deepest poverty; the All in All, 


as nothing; Essential Being, as not being. Thus 
in His fundamental act did God confront and 
confound the vain conceit of men who aspired to 
resemble Him in power, wisdom and blessedness. 
And this initial procedure has shaped the whole 
method of salvation ordained in the Gospel. As 
the condition of pardon and acceptance God re- 
quires of men the absolute renunciation of their 
own wisdom, power and sufficiency, and a dispo- 
sition to ascribe all honor and glory unto God, 
who has thus manifested Himself to them in 
Christ, and to regard His workmanship in them 
as alone possessing worth. But since this re- 
quirement is exceedingly difficult for such as 
have distinction in this world, it happens that 
among the saved there are found not many wise, 
mighty and noble; but the Divine calling proves 
effectual rather in the sphere of the rude, the 
weak, the ignoble and the lowly, inasmuch as it 
is among these that the disposition to accept sal- 
vation exists in the highest degree or is most 
readily awakened. Thus it cometh to pass that 
while the wise and the noble and the mighty of 
earth are passed by and deemed unfit for hea- 
venly honors, the foolish are lifted up into the 
light of Divine wisdom, the weak are clothed 
with Divine power, the ignoble are invested with 
the highest nobility, those who are as if they 
were not, attain consideration as the only real 
personages, and by the contrast the pomp and 
pride of earth are put to shame. The reason of 
this is that there may be no boasting before God. 
To this there is the opposite. 

2. Unto God the Lord be all glory—He is 
the author of all benefits which come to us 
through Christ, and as He is the author so is 
He their final cause. Of Him and to Him are all 
things. 

And these benefits appertain to all the aspects 
and relations of man’s being and life as con- 
nected with God and His kingdom, viz. the in- 
tellectual, the legal, the moral and the physical. 
First, Wisdom. This in its highest form is the 
knowledge of God, and such a knowledge we 
have imparted in the revelation of His Gospel— 
a knowledge of His character, His works and 
ways, of the economy of His kingdom in its pre- 
paration, establishment, spread and final con- 
summation, by means of which the thoughtful 
spirit may be led to choose the way of life, and 
to advance from the first appropriation of salva- 
tion in faith on to its full fruition in glory. Of 
this wisdom Christ is made to us the substance 
and the illuminating principle. The second is 
Righteousness, t.e., restoration of fellowship with 
God by the satisfaction of all the law’s demand, 
and the cancelling of all obligations incurred, so 
that the sinner can on this ground, be accounted 
righteous in the sight of God, and be reinstated 
in his forfeited rights, and have free access to 
the Father as one of His family. This righte- 
ousness Christ has been made unto us by His 
having fulfilled all the claims of the law, both in 
doing and in suffering, both by yielding a per- 
fect obedience and by assuming the curse out of 
His free, infinite love, so that we, being found 
in Him, may be made partakers of His merits. 
The third, inseparably convected with the pre- 
ceding, is the Sanctification of human life in all its 
inward and outward movements so far as they 
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are determined by man’s own will. This is 
effected by the shedding abroad of the love of 
God in the heart through the indwelling Spirit, 
who, consequent upon the work of Christ, comes 
to appropriate to us His righteousness and to as- 
sure us of his pardoning grace. And when, not- 
withstanding all past sins, we become thoroughly 
conscious of this love to us, there is awakened in 
our souls a love in return which shows itself 
in perfect confidence and in entire devotion 
to God, and in the utter renunciation of all sel- 
fish and worldly affections. And this is holiness. 
But this holiness perfects itself gradually, in the 
daily exercise of repentance and faith, and love 
more and more takes possession of the whole life 
to the complete regulation of all our faculties 
and relations, so far as they can be determined 
by it. And this Christ is made, unto us by vir- 
tue of His holiness passing over into our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost, whom He hath given 
unto us, and who transforms us into a likeness 
to His all-perfect character. Finally, Redemption. 
—This is the destruction of all our enemies, even 
to the last, which is death, so that not only is the 
spirit life because of righteousness, but God, who 
hath raised from the dead the Lord Jesus Christ, 
will quicken our mortal bodies through the Spirit 
that dwelleth in us. Thus is man, in respect to 
his entire organism, delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, and introduced into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. And all this is 
done through the power and after the type of 
Christ, who, Himself victor over death, has be- 
come the principle of life eternal for all who be- 
lieve in Him. As they die with Him. so also will 
they reign with Him. In this that profound say- 
ing is fulfilled, that corporeity is the end of the 
ways of God; in other words, that the deliver- 
ance of our whole organization from the ban of 
death, and our introduction into the fulness and 
power of an indestructible life is the consumma- 
tion of God’s work of restoring fallen man; a 
work which was begun in his deliverance from the 
condemnation of sin. Short and good, Olearius: 
Christus est sapientia in verbo, quoad doctrinam, jus- 
tibia in merito, quoad fidem; sanctlificatio in spiritu, 
quoad vitam ; redemptio in novissimo adventu, quoad 
salutem eternam. 

8. [The efficiency of faith tn the matter of salva- 
tion. —This consists not in any virtue or meritori- 
ousness of the act itself but in the fulness of bles- 
sings contained in the Being whom it appropriates 
or to whom it unites us. It enlightens because 
it lets in the light of Christ’s wisdom; it justifies 
because it appropriates the righteousness of 
Christ; it sanctifies because it puts us into 
fellowship with Christ’s holy life, and it proves 
our victory over death and the grave by associa- 
ting us with Him who, as the Captain of our 
salvation, has proved himself the mighty con- 
queror. Thus while the wisdom and the power 
of this world are limited. by the weakness and 
imperfection of human faculties, faith proves its 
superiority over both by taking to itself the ful- 
ness of Him who filleth all in all.] 

4. [Christ cannot be divided in the benefits 
accruing from Him. Wecannot have Him for 
our wisdom or for our righteousness without at 
the same time having Him for our sanctification 
and our redemption. The lack of any one of 


these benefits proves the absence of them all.— 
Christ is a perfect whole, and His work a perfect 
whole, and to be accepted at all He must be 
accepted as a whole. ] 

5. [The surpassing excellence of God’s method 
of salvation is seen in the fact that he presents 
to us not a dead system of doctrines nor 
lifeless instrumentalities to be acquired and im- 
proved by us, but a living agency, a person, 
infinite, ever-present, ever-active, all-wise, all- 
powerful, all-good, who acts upon us while we 
act on Him, and saves us by an efficiency of his 
own. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. ee method of preaching the Gospel must 
be adapted to the nature of the Divine calling.— 
1. As to the subjects thereof. The preaching 
should be of such as kind, and be set forth in such 
a manner, as to reach the poor, the illiterate and 
the weak. One sign that the kingdom of God 
has come is that the poor have the Gospel 
preached unto them. As it was in the beginning 
so must it still be. God’s calling has not changed 
its nature. But in thus suiting the Gospel to 
the humble, we are not to set aside the noble and 
learned as though excluded from salvation. At 
the manger in Bethlehem the worship of the 
shepherds was followed by the worship of the 
wise men from the East; among the disciples 
there was a Joseph of Arimathea; the vacancy 
in the Apostleship made by the fall of Judas was 
filled by a Paul; among the converts at Corinth 
was Erastus the chamberlain and the wealthy 
Gaius. 2. As to the ends it has in view, viz: 
the humbling of man’s pride and the promoting 
of God’s glory.—The aim at such an end must 
be seen in the style and manner of the preacher 
himself and in the effects which he seeks to pro- 
duce. 38. As to its contents.—This must be 
Christ in all His fulness and in His manifold ad- 
aptations to the wants of the sinner; Christ Him- 
self, not a system of doctrines, nor a code of 
precepts, but the living pergon. | 

2. The reason why not many wise are called. 
1. Not because God puts contempt on human 
wisdom, on rank or fortune, or upon man’s natural 
faculties and powers, for these are His gifts and 
were designed for good, 2, but on account of 
men’s guilt. They abuse these gifts into an 
occasion for withdrawing themselves from the 
grace of God, and setting up for themselves tothe 
darkening of their own understandings and the 
ruin of all their own interests through their 
weakness and insufficiency. Spzner in Starks. 

8. Three classes of persons, the wise, the 
strong and the noble, are the special foes of God's 
kingdom, partly because they think that God’s 
grace detracts from their power and consequence, 
and partly because they imagine themselves to 
be already in a blessed condition (John ix. 89~ 
41). Stange. 

4. The fact that a majority of its professors 
at first were of humble rank redounds to the honor 
of Christianity. From this it is seen: 1. That it 
esteems all men alike. 2. That it owes its rise 
and spread not to human might and art, but to 
God. 8. That it requires not learning but an 
honest heart that is anxious for its own salvation. 


CHAP. II. 1-5. 


—A miserable hull often conceals a precious 
kernel. HeusBNer. 

5. The obligations which spring from these truths. 
—The poor and needy owe Christianity their 
profoundest gratitude for being so honored by 
it. [At the same time they must be careful not 
to arrogate any superiority in the sight of 
God over those who are above them in learning 
or birth or ability. Pride in ignorance and 
meanness is no less abominable in the sight of 
God than pride in greatness, wealth and learn- 
ing.] On the contrary, the rich and the noble 
have occasion to humble themselves. Christi- 
anity owes them nothing, and they should be 
mindful of the danger of being beguiled 
from it. 

6. The proud and self-sufficient must be hum- 
bled. —The Saviour did not become the Son of 
David until the princely glory of David’s house 
had departed and his descendants had come to 
the saw-horse. This was to show that the lofti- 
ness of this world must be brought low, if it 
would enter the kingdom of God. [The heights 
of earthly promotion and glory lift us no whit 
nearer Heaven.—lIt is easier to step there from 
the lowly vale of humiliation and sorrow.] God’s 
kingdom is a cross-kingdom. GossneR. 

7. Cheer for the lowly.—What the world rejects 
that God lifts up and transforms into a sanctuary. 
Art thou small and despicable in the sight of 
m2n, rejoice at it and consider that God looks 
down especially upon thee (Ps. cxiii. 6-8 and 
exxxviii. 6). 

8. Instruction for the high.—To God belongs all 
the glory. If then God is to display his power 
in thee and make something out of thee, thou 
must consent to become as nothing. Everything 
in Christianity turns upon this one quality of 
hamility. The blessedness of the children of 
God is that they possess nothing, the glory of 
which does not belong to God. 

9. What incomparable riches in Christ! — Be- 
lievest thouin Him? Then thou possessest Him. 
Let earth’s trifles pass. Thou hast Christ, and 
with Him thou hast all things.—He is thine in 
all his offices.—As a Prophet, he is our wisdom; 
as High-Priest, he is our righteousness; as King, 
he is our sanctification; and in all three offices, 
he is our complete redemption. HEDIEGER. 

10. J.Spencer. Ver. 21. Thesuperiority of Chris- 
tianity over human science, on the subject of religion. 
I. Demonstrated as to a. a future state; 5. Hu- 
man duty; ¢. The character of God; d. The par- 
don of the sinners. II. Application; a. Guard 
against a so-called philosophical style of reason- 
ing; 8. Cling to the great distinctive doctrines 
of the Gospel; c. Prize the pure Gospel; d. 
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Heedlessness of sinners, strange. J. Barrow. 
ver. 23. The doctrine of the Gospel—the doctrine 
of the cross. 1. As a suffering—in appearance 
criminal. 2. As most bitter and painful. 8. As 
most ignominious and shameful. 4. As agree- 
able and advantageous to the intents of the 
passion. 5. As completory of ancient significa- 
tions and predictions. 6. As apt to excite devo- 
tion, and enforce the practice of duty. H. 
BusHNgeLy. ver. 28. The power of God in self- 
sacrifice. I. God is morally passible; a part of 
His glory is to be compassionate. II. This com- 
passion exhibited in Christ's passion on the cross. 
IIl. The power of it as seen in the ettect it has 
to subdue enmity. It conquers evil by enduring 
evil.—C. H. Sruragon. Vv. 28 and 24. Christ 
crucified. 1. The Gospel rejected. II. The Gos- 
pel accepted. III. The Gospel admired. ANo- 
NyMous. Vv. 26-29. The Christian calling. I. 
Its nature; a. Not many mighty, wise and noble; 
but 8. The foolish, the weak, the base, are 
called. II. Tho reason: a. Not that God is un- 
willing that the great, and wise, and noble should 
be saved; but 5. Because the foolish, the weak, 
the base, are more ready to feel their need and 
accept grace; and c. that the glory of God may 
be the more signalized. III. In its bearings; a. 
Shows us the perilous position of the mighty, 
and noble, and wise; they are in danger of being 
passed by and confounded; 8. Teaches us not tu 
disparage the foolish, the weak and the base; c. 
The foolish, the weak and the base are not to bo 
proud against the opposite class, as though any 
better in God’s sight; d. The true preparation 
for God’s kingdom is an entire emptying of self; 
e. The purport of the calling, the glory of God.— 
Jon. Epwarps. Vv. 29-81. God glorified in man’s 
dependence. I. This dependence absolute and 
universal; a. As they have all their good of God; 
a. of his grace; 7. of his power; 6. As they have 
all through God; c. As they have all in God both 
their objective good and their subjective good. 
II. God is glorified in it. a. In that it affords 
greater occasion and obligation to take notice of 
and acknowledge God’s perfections and all-sufli- 
ciency; 5. In that it is hereby demonstrated 
how great God’s glory is as compared with the 
creature’s. III. Use of the doctrine; a. lt 


‘shows us God’s marvellous wisdom in the work 


of redemption; 5. Those systems of doctrine, 
that are opposed to this absolute and universal 
dependence on God, do derogate from God's 
glory, and so thwart the design of the contrivance 
for our redemption; c. We learn the efficiency 
of faith; d. Our duty is to exalt God above, and 
ascribe to Him all the glory of redemption. A. 
Butver. ver. 80. Christ the source of all blessings. 


C. As IUustrated by the Aposile’s Example. 
CHaprer II. 1-5. 


1 And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of” 
2 wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony' of God. For I determined not to know’: 
3 any ine among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I was with you in. 
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4 weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s [om. man’s*] wisdom,but in demonstration of the 
5 Spirit and of power: That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 


the power of God. 


1 Ver. 1.—Instend of 


papriproy, others, according to good and ancient authorities [ A.C. Cod. Sin. Syr.], read pvenipior. 


But it is more probable that this arose from a gloss suited to ver. 7, than that paprvpior could have crept fn here from i. 6; 


at the same time only a few authorities read paprv Tow 


poy xproroy. 
3 Ver. 2.—The received rou eidevac te ip not weli authenticated, and the order ri ei8éve: is confirmed by B.C. D. E. A. and 


many other decisive authorities. [Wordsworth says: “ri, which is emphatic, is rightly placed before eéévar by 


B.C. D. 


¥. aod by Griesbach, Scholz., Lach., Alf., Meyer. Indeed edéva: ri év Yury Would have been liable to an inconvenient inter. 


pretation: to know what is in you.”| 


3 Ver. 4.—The received avOpexivys has the balance of authorities against it [and ah omitted by Grieeb., Schols. Lach., 


Tlech., Meyer.) Other variations in this ver. (¢.g.) savers for wevBois, etc., can 


cunjectares of an older or a Jater date. (See below.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The connection.—Paul here affirms his own 
conduct to have been in strict accordance with 
the nature of the Divine calling. [His views 
were sustained by his practice and at the same 
time justified that practice.] ‘As the Lord 
chose no one among you on account of his wisdom, 
so I did not come to you with wisdom.” —BurGer. 

Ver. 1. And I.—adyw: “I also.” So God 
has dealt with you, and I have conformed to bis 
method. [Or: ‘I also, like all true Christian 
preachers. —vs Wetrse. Or: ‘I accordingly,” 
consistently with the revealed purpose of God just 
mentioned.”—Hopas.] The connection with the 
preceding paragraph is close and direct, though 
aremoter reference toi. 17, 23 is not thereby 
excluded.—on coming to you, brethren, 
came not.—He has in view here his first long 
residence at Corinth, although a second shorter 
visit had been paid them just before writing this 
Epistle. The repetition ‘‘coming,” ‘I came,” 
is not foreign to classic usage, nor is it mere 
tautology. The former expresses the fact of his 
appearing among them [or the occasion of which 
he was about to pak while the second with 
its qualifying adjuncts states the way and mode 
of his appearance.—with excellency of 
speech and of wisdom.—[‘‘ As speech and 
wisdom (Adyo¢ and oogia) are here distinguished, 
the former probably refers to the manner or 
form, and the latter to the matter of his preach- 
ing. It was neither as a rhetorician nor as a 
philosopher that he appeared before them.”— 
Hopvcr. In i. 17 what he disavowed was wis- 
dom of speech (cogig Adyov), the emphasis being on 
‘‘wisdom.” Here, the two are distinguished as 
separate elements, and the idea of rhetoric is 
added to that of philosophy.] This clause some 
make the sole adjunct to ‘‘I came,” leaving the 
rest of the sentence distinct, as adducing the 
proof of his appearing as he did, g. d., ‘I came 
to you thus and so, inasmuch as I proclaimed,’ 
etc. [‘‘This mode is generally preferred not only 
because of the position of the words, but also 
because of the sense.”—Hopas; and so Alford, 
Stanley and others.] But the whole clause is to 
be taken together, and the adjunct before us to 
be connected with—proclaiming to you the 
testimony of God.—The sense is ‘I did not 
come preach'ng with highly wrought eloquence 
and philoxophic subtilities.’ To take the present 
p'rticiple here in a future sense is neither neces- 
suty nor suitable, since he is here speaking not 


as any thing more (han 


of intention but simply of his mode of conduct. 
The matter of his preaching is ‘the testimony 
of God.” This is essentially the same as ‘‘the 
testimony of Christ,’ i. 6, and what was there 
said holds good also here. It is the testimony 
which God bears concerning Christ (1 Jno. v. 9), 
or the revelation of his plan of salvation which 
He makes out of His own consciousness, origin- 
ally through Christ, and then through the Apos- 
tles. This is what it is incumbent on the servant 
of God simply to proclaim. In this work there 
is no need of rhetorical ornament and philo- 
sophic art. The very object of the proclamation 
itself precludes the applicability of eloquence and 
wisdom. (Comp. Osi.) [‘‘The Gospel is in its 
essence not a theory, or an abstraction, or a 
comment, or an image of the fancy, but it is 
history, and indeed, Divine history. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel is therefore a proclamation of 
the doings of God, and especially of that one 
great act of love, viz., the sending of His own 
Son to die for the sins of the world. This may 
become a matter for theory and science in the 
bosom of the Church after faith in it has become 
established, but even then it is only asa develop- 
ment from faith. Science can never beget faith. 
Faith comes only through the regenerating power 
of God’s Spirit, who reveals Himself efficiently 
and in the most direct manner through the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel stury.’”” OLSHAUSEN. } 
Ver. 2. His conduct in the particular above- 
mentioned shown to be deliberate—the result of 
a settled purpose. For—confirmatory—I did 
not determine.—[The negative particle, by 
its position here, is more naturally connected 
with the main verb. So Alf., who interprets: 
“the only thing that I made it definitely my 
business to know, was;’”’ and Meyer says that the 
common connection of the ‘not’ with “any 
thing” (rc), as in our E. V., is contrary to the 
phraseology. But Stanley translates: ‘<I deter- 
mined to know nothing,” making ovx éxpawa like 
od dnu. The difference of import is somewhat. 
In the one case, Paul tells us how far his mind 
was made up, that his determination did not go 
beyond one point; in the other case, his deter- 
mination was a positive one, covering the whole 
ground and excluding from that all but one 
thing.] xpiveww with the inf.—to conclude upon, 
resolved, decide, as in 2 Cor. ii. 1; 1 Rom. xiv. 
18.—_to know any thing among you ex- 
cept Jesus Christ and him crucified—+«. ¢. 
to mingle any other sort of knowledge with the 
preaching of Christ. His one sole aim was to 
portray before their eyes this one person, and 


CHAP. IT. 1-5. 
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that too in His deepest humiliation, as He hal 
suffered for them the shameful death of the 
cross. [So far from seeking to conceal his ig- 
nominy, 80 offensive to the worldly spirit, he 
would make it prominent and glory init.] Hence 
it was that he would not indulge in any rhetori- 
eal or dialectic arts, in any high-flown discourse 
or philosophic argumentation. In this way cer- 
tainly he mighc fail to attract the educated 
classes, so called, but he would be the better 
able to bring to light men's actual religious needs 
and satisfaction. And this, with him, was the 
great point, for which he was willing to renounce 
every attainment in which he excelled, for he 
knew that those who wilfully neglected the reve- 
lation he brought could be gained by no reason- 
ings from the light of nature. (See Bengel tn 
loco.) [Farthermore, it must be observed, that 
it would be to mistake entirely the drift of the 
Apostle’s discourse, were we to take the name of 
Christ here, according to the fashion of many 
divines, as put by metonymy for the whole sys- 
tem of divinity, or for the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. The purpose of Paul here is to avoid 
theorizing of all kinds, and to adhere rigidly to 
Christianity in its most concrete form as seen in 
the person and work of its founder. In his view, 
preaching was to act the partof a herald, to 
proclaim, not opinions, but the facts and mcssages 
as intrusted to him, and to let them spenk for 
themselves. Hence we are here to take his lan- 
guage most literally. What he resolved on pro- 
claiming to the Corinthians was Christ in His 
sey and work, as the living revelation of the 

ather, as the Truth and the Life, as the One 
in whom were hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, as the source of all salvation 
and blessing, whom to believe in, love and serve 
was life eternal. His Gospel was not theory or 
science, but history, and the glory of this history 
is, to use the words of Olshausen, that ‘it 
lives and repeats itself in the Church as a whole 
and in every member of the Church. It there- 
fore never grows old any more than God himself 
can become antiquated; and it maintains itself 
to this day in all that fulness of power which it 
manifested in the first establishment of the 
Chareh.”—‘*To know any thing.” There is a 
force in the use of the word “know,” instead of 
‘¢preach,” or ‘‘teach,’’ which is not to be over- 
looked. It shows that his determination covered 
not only the range of his words and acts but also 
of his thoughts. He meant that Christ should 
fill his consciousness. }. 

Var. 8. ‘Describes the preacher, as the for- 
mer verse did his theme.” Bengel.—And I 
was with you, éyevéuny mpdc vac. This 
might be rendered: I came to you, as 2 Jno. 
xii. (according to the better reading). But Paul 
is here speaking not of his coming, but of his 
residence among them (ver. 4). In like manner 
yevéodac xpéc occurs also in xvi. 10. (pd¢: be- 
fore, tn presence of, xvi. 6,7; Gal. i. 18; Jno. 
i 1.) How he was with them he proceeds to 
state in three substantives. a. in weakness. 
Since he is here speaking of his personal bearing, 
we are not to understand by this any physical 
infirmity, such as weak organs, or feeble chest, 
or ungainliness of form [as Stanley]; nor yet any 
sickness, or feebleness, bringing with it depres- 


sion of spirits [as Riickert and Stier], though this 
would be more plausible; and, least of all, any 
thing happening from without, like persecutions, 
and sufferings inflicted by others {as Chrysos- 
tom], which would be inconsistent with the use 
of the singular number. In view of the expres- 
sions of Paul himself (2 Cor. x. 1, 10; xii. 10; 
iv. 7-12) it were better to refer this to inward 
weakness, but not so much to any sense of defect 
in science and education (so de Wette, Osi.), as 
to a feeling of utter inadequacy for the greatness 
of the work and for the resistance he would have 
to encounter (see Acts xviii. 9, ff.). [Bengel 
says: ‘‘opposed to power (ver. 4). We must not 
suppose that the Apostles were always in an 
agreeable frame of mind or quite free from per- 
turbations.] 5. in fear and c. in great trem- 
bling.—Terms expressive of great timidity as 
contrasted with a bold and confident demeanor 
maintained by the overweening consciousness 
of his own abilities, ‘such as appeared in the 
eyes of ancient Paganism to be the highest 
morality.” Neanper. It has been justly ob- 
served that such anxiety, arising from a sense 
of insufficiency for the work on hand, isa marked 
charaoteristic of the most distinguished servants 
of God (see Osiander). The interpretation of 
Olshausen and others is less consistent with the 
idea expressed in the foregoing term (‘‘in weak- 
ness.’’) They understand Paul as intimating a 
modest fear lest he should corrupt the Divine 
truth with a mixture of human elements, and 
failin the proper discharge of his duty. The 
sense of the phrase, ‘‘in fear and trembling,” 
which is a proverbial one (Gen. ix. 2; Ex. xv. 
16; Is. xix. 16) is determined by the connection. 
Elsewhere, as in Eph. vi. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 15, it 
denotes: sollicita reverentia; or, 98 Bengel: ‘A 
fear which abounds so as to effect even the body 
in its gestures and movements.” 


Ver. 4. Describes the mode of preaching. — 
And my speech and my preaching.—The 
“and” in ver. 8 and the ‘‘and” in ver. 4 are 
not so related as to be rendered: ‘‘As well I my- 
self—as also my speech.”’ But the first of these 
conjunctions simply joins ver. 3 to the preceding, 
and the second, ver. 4 to ver. 8, putting the 
matters stated in harmonious connection. On 
account of the repetition of ‘‘my,” we are not 
at liberty to take the two words here as identi- 
cal, nor yet are they so related as to indicate the 
first the form and the second the substance of his 
preaching [so Stanley]. It were better to dis- 
tinguish them as denoting, the first (Adyoc), his 
private discourse, and the second (xfpvyya), his 
public discourse [so Olsh., Riick., and most 
others]; or, the first, discourse in general, and 
the second, discourse in particular, viz., the 
proclamation of the Gospel [so Hodge]. Less 
probable is the opinion of de Wette [adopted by 
Alf.], who takes the two words as designating 
the same thing but in distinct aspects; the for- 
mer his style and course of argument, the latter 
his announcement of Gospel facts and conviction 
of their certainty.*—was not,—The verb here 
has to be supplied; either éyévero for ver. 8, or 


* (Why de Wette’s view should be termed “less probable,” 
when it is in perfect consistency with the use of the terms 
thus far, it is difficult to see.] 
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qv, meaning: was not furnished with (Luke iv. 
82); or: did not consist in. The character of 
his speech and preaching is described, 1, nega- 
tively—not in the persuasive words of 
wisdom, ovx & reWoig cogiag Adyare.—[avdpw- 
Kivy¢: man’s, is a gloss, inserted most probably 
through a failure to perceive that the word thus 
far has been used ina strict and single sense, 
and from the consequent opinion that it needed 
some qualification. ‘*Wisdom” is, all through, 
‘‘synonymous with philosophy.”] The adjective 
wecdoic has, from the earliest times, proved a 
stumbling block. It is found no where else in 
all Greek literature, though its use is warranted 
by analogous forms, as gecdé¢ from geidozat. But 
the explanation, which would take secJoic as a 
substantive, in the sense of: persuasions, and 
put odgiag Adyoe in apposition, is inadmissible, 
if only for this reason, that the plural of mee3d 
no where occurs. Hence have arisen manifold 
conjectures for changing the ordinary reading, 
none of which are well grounded, not even 
the suggestion so acutely maintained by Semler, 
Rincke, Fritzche, that the original read thus: 
ovx év wevdoi codiacg in fitting antithesis to év 
arodeifer Tveiuarog, since it is decisive against this, 
that this reading no where appears alone without 
Aédyour or Aéywv. Even in the ordinary reading, 
‘‘wisdom’’ may be regarded as expressing the 
main idea, inasmuch as ver. 5 demands this. 
weddc, otherwise midavdc [and as Meyer sug- 
gests, ‘probably a word in common, oral use.”’] 
=convincing, winning, enticing, comp. midavo- 
yeyia, Col. ii. 4. [Corinthia verba, pro exquisitis, 
ef magnopere elaboratis et ad ostentationem nitidis. 
WETSTEIN ad loc.] 2, positively—but in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power.— 
‘‘ Demonstration” stands in strong contrast with 
‘persuasive words,” since the word is often used 
elsewhere also to denote strong, cogent proof in 
opposition to winning speech. The way in 
which it is to be taken here, depends upon the 
manner in which we construe the associated 
genatives. These express either the object of 
the demonstration or its subject. In the former 
case the phrase would mean the practical exhi- 
bition of the spirit, as the source of spiritual 
life, renewing, enlightening and sanctifying, and 
of the power which resides in this spirit and 
which it imparts to man. In the latter case, the 
Spirit must be regarded as dwelling in the 
Apostle himself, and working through him, dis- 
playing His power in the facts he proclaimed, by 
rendering them effective to salvation. What 
ability he had to convince and convert would 
thus be ascribed to the living energy of the 
Spirit whose minister he was. In this way, as 
Neander says, ‘‘the demonstration furnished by 
the Spirit would be in contrast with that pre- 
sented through words, and the demonstration of 
power with that of logical argumentation. It is 
the testimony of the Spirit which alone Paul 
admits as valid.” This interpretation is to be 
preferred, since in the antithetic clause ‘ wis- 
dom”’ is to be regarded as the subject or source 
whence the persuasive words originate, or which 
begets and presents them. Hardly deserving of 
more than mention are expositions like that 
which takes ‘Spirit and power” as equivalent 
to: powerful spirit, or which explains the ‘de- 
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monstration of the Spirit” to consist in the proof 
afforded by prophecies, and that ‘‘of power” in 
the miracles Paul wrought (Origen and Grotius). 
Even were prophecy and miracle to be thought of 
in this connection still they could not by any 
means have been exclusively intended. In any 
case, the reference must primarily have been to 
that moral power from above which ever accom- 
panied the preaching of the Apostle, and which 
acted upon the hearts and consciences of hia 
hearers, awakening, agitating and quickening 
them to a new life. In all this there was a de- 
monstration of a higher sort, more influential for 
faith than the strongest arguments of philosophy. 

Ver. 5. Expressive of ultimate intent both of 
God in sending Him to preach as He did, and of 
Himself acting in compliance with it,—that 
your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God.— 
The end of preaching is faith in Christ. But if 
this faith was grounded upon human wisdom 
and its arguments and persuasions, which were 
only a superficial assent, then would the founda- 
tion be loose. It could remain only until assailed - 
by strong arguments of a contrary sort. But if, 
on the other hand, faith rested upon a Divine 
demonstration, which while it convinced, con- 
verted also, and so took possession of the whole 
man, it was then fixed and immovable, and could 
victoriously withstand all the assaults of human 
power and art. 

[{‘*Longinus alludes to the abrupt and unsys- 
tematic style on which the Apostle prides himself. 
‘Paul of Tarsus was the first who maintained 
positive assertion without elaborate proof.’ ”’— 
STaNnLey ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The nature of faith in Christ.—It is a trust- 
ful surrender of soul to Him; aconviction con- 
cerning Him, which involves at the same time a 
union with His person, even as He is offered unto 
us for our salvation—hence, with Him as “the 
crucified.” It is a reception of Him in such a 
way that He dwells in us and we in Him. But 
this pre-supposes a renunciation of all self- 
confidence, and of all trust in any thing crea- 
turely and human, whether it be in the line of 
action, or permission, or of suffering, as avail. 
able before God for working out or earning sal- 
vation, or for establishing and restoring our fel- 
lowship with God. It isan act which can proceed 
only from a mind renewed and strengthened by 
the might of Divine love, since God’s Spirit and 
power are operative in it, showing and convincing 
the sinner on the one hand of his own guilt and 
insufficiency for himself, and on the other hand 
of the holy and compassionate love of God, His 
saving righteousness and His almighty grace in 
Christ; and this, too, in a way to take down all 
boasting, and beget an implicit reliance upon God 
alone. 

2. The sole means to produce fatth.—This is a 
style of preaching which presents the great facts 
of redemption directly to the heart in their sim- 
ple Divine energy, without the accessories of 
human science and art. In such preaching, 
God's Spirit and power can bear testimony, and 
glorify Christ, and bring to man’s consciousness 
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severest task. He had just left Athens, where, 
notwithstanding his brilliant audience and great 
speech on Mars Hill, he had met with compara- 
Wh:resoever, on the contrary, human rhetoric | tively small success. We read of no Church hav- 
with its artifices, and human philosophy with its | ing been founded there. And now he is to offer 


th> greatness, and holiness, and wisdom, = 
speculations, are mingled up with Gospel the Gospel in a city that presented in many re- 
| 


glory of His redeeming love in such a manner as 
to qualify the heart for an exercise of faith. 


there offered some obstruction igs to the operation | spects far greater obstacles than Athens did. In 
of the Divine power; there some purely human | addition to the pride of philosophy there was to 
influence, such as the charm of style or of fine | be encountered here a degree of luxury and vice 
reasoning, it may be, supersedes the Divine in-|no where else to be found. And if there was 
fluence, and we fail of being drawn into the | failure at Athens, how much more the likelihood 
sphere of the truth itself, ‘‘as it is in Jesus;’’ | of failure at Corinth? It is in view of these dis- 
there human selfishness and pride still have free | couragements, that the picture which the Apostle 
esope. As the result, we have instead of a firm | has given us of himself obtains its peculiar inte- 
and lasting faith, only a feeble, sickly opinion, | rest. The main features of it are 1. His inward 
which is ever ready to yield to counter-influences, | feelings. He is not bold, defiant, self-assured, 
or to changed humors, or to new systems of | as an earthly warrior pushing up to an assault. 
thought; which does not carry in itself the life | On the contrary, he is much cast down, conscious 
of man in Christ, or of Christ in man; which is | of weakness, full of fear. To the outward sight, 
not heavenly, but earthly, not deeply rooted, but | there is every thing against him. But while the 
superficial, and ever ready to vanish away. flesh trembles, the spirit has courage to go on, 
3. The mood and attilude of the Christian preacher. | being trustful in God. 2. His determination as 
He who clearly perceives what faith is, and what | to the course to be pursued. a. He will not cater 
is requisite for it, and what depends on it; who | to the tastes of the Corinthians, and think to win 
sees what barriers of every kind, especially of | them by gratifying these. Fine oratory and 
false culture and foolish pride, oppose themselves | subtle philosophy, however capable of these, he 
to it; who understands how the pure and artless | lays aside. They are not the means for winning 
preaching of Christ alone has power to awaken: faith, for saving souls. 5. He will simply pro- 
faith, and yet what prejudices there are against | claim the testimony of God, holding up Christ in 
such preaching, and how little it is acceptable to | all His glory, and in all His shame, as the only 
men, especially to the highly educated classes, ; means which God hath appointed to make man 
ani to those who either practise or tolerate the | wise and holy, believing that however much this 
grosser or more refined forms of wickedness, | might scandalize the natural heart, it was the 
and how the whole life and being of a man strives | demonstration of God’s spirit and power which 
against the truth which seeks to slay their sel- | would alone prove mighty for the overthrow of 
fishness and their sensuality,—a person who | Satan, and the setting up of God’s kingdom. 3. 
comprehends all this as he ought, will recognize | His aim. The faith he might awaken should rest 
and feel it to be a task transcending all human | in nothing he might say or do of himself, but 
ability, and too difficult for him in the imperfec- | solely in the exhibition which God should make 
tion of his spiritual life, to go abroad into the | of Himself through the Son whom He had set 
world, especially into the circle of the refined and | forth, and whom Paul was intent on holding up 
learned, as a simple preacher of Christ crucified, | before the minds of men even to the utter hiding 
and there maintain his stand. The persons he | of himself from view]. 
there meets, seek their satisfaction in art, and 2. HEuBNeR:—The Christian must first unlearn 
science, and learning; they take delight in lux- | in order to learn. To preach Christ the Cruci- 
ury and sensual enjoyment; and the knowledge | fied is to put Him and His atoning work at the 
of this fact abates confidence, takes away boast- | top, to set all truth in connection with these, and 
ing, begets timidity, awakens anxiety, yea bows | to derive all good from these (ver. 2). Self-dif- 
® man to the very dust with a sense of his own | fidence in a preacher helps more than self-confi- 
weakness. Bat for this very reason does he be-| dence. It is a great thing to stand in place of 
come all the more suitable an instrument for | God and proclaim His word in presence of an- 
Christ. The more emptied he is of self, the more | gels and men (ver. 3). Christianity is sufficient 
ean God impart to him of His spirit and power, | for itself and needs no adventitious aids. No 
and work in him and through him, the more will | preacher should so far humble himself as to seek 
he be disposed to cherish a holy courage and | these, nor should the people expect them. What 
confidence in God. With ‘the foolishness of | is the demonstration of the Spirit and of power ? 
preaching ’’ he will be ready to encounter a world | (ver. 4). It is the conviction of sin and of the 
fall of obstacles, and find himself strong enough | need of a Saviour, which the Spirit works in the 
to overthrow all its bulwarks, while he will feel! heart through the Gospel. This is something 
ashamed to resort to secular arts for gaining an | which no man can effect of himself. Hence what 
eatrance for himself. And the earnest endeavor | the preacher has preéminently to strive for, is 
ofevery one, through whom God achieves exploits, | that the Spirit may operate through his word; 
is to become just such a simple instrument of the | and the hearers, that they may experience this 
Spirit in subduing the hearts of men through the | heavenly power. In order that the preacher 
word of truth, and winning them to Christ. may make “demonstration of the Spirit,” he 
must have the Spirit. A faith which rests upon 
regard for a philosopher is 1, impure—a man’s 
name is put for Christ’s; 2, unsafe and fickle— 
human systems crowd each other out; 3, inope- 
rative—the Spirit of God is not its source; 4, not 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


(l. Paul the pattern of an Evangelical preacher. 
Qn entering Corinth Paul was confronting his 
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genuine—science has no faith-begetting power. 
Therefore a Christian’s faith should not rest upon 
scholastic wisdom, but on the power of God re- 
newing the heart. Whata person has experi- 
enced within cannot be argued out. 

Hepincer :—Christ Crucified the preacher’s 
Alpha and Omega. Away with finery and feath- 
ers! Let the Spirit of God speak in thee. He 
knows how to hit the heart (ver. 2). Those con- 
ductors to salvation who have been proved in 
the furnace of affliction are the best approved. 
To the mariner on a wild sea, experience is 
every thing. To have only studied maps at 
school will prove of little account (ver. 3). 

GossneR:—The death of Christ must be recog- 
nized and credited. This is what captivates the 
heart, and kindles the fire that burns. Faith in 
the Son of God is the greatest miracle of grace. 
It is a great consolation that here and there one 
soul that hears us is made to experience the 
power of Christ’s blood for the forgiveness of 
sins. He who preaches Christ crucified must 
himself be ready for a crucifixion. Paul trem- 
bled while preaching that which blessed the 
world. Many false teachers, who betray the 
world and lull it into a death sleep, speak with 
bold front and without sense of danger. 

Rieces :—It is a question whether ministers 
do not try too much to conceal their weakness 
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and fear, and are not too assiduous in filling up 
the gaps and pauses with artificinl efforts ; 
whether they do not shrink too much from the 
criticism of the world, when it insists so strenu- 
ously upon calmness, fluency and ease in a 
speaker. But where there is life, there will be 
fluctuations. Living growth has to break through 
obstructions. 

{[CuaLMers:—A minister has no ground to 
hope for fruit from his exertions until in himself 
he has no hope; until he has learned to put no 
faith in the point and energy of his sentences— 
until he feel that a man may be mighty to com- 
pel the attention, and mighty to regale the ima- 
gination, and mighty to silence the gainsayers, 
and yet not mighty to the pulling down of strong- 
holds]. 

{[THoLuck. Vers. 1-5. Paul @ type of the true 
preacher. I. Contents of his sermon, ver. 2. II. 
Tone of the preacher. THErREMIN. ver. 2. The 
knowledge of Christ the crucified. It includes a 
threefold knowledge. I. What man is. II. What 
God is. III. What man should be. CHALMERS. 
vers. 4, 5. The necessity of the Spirtt to give effect 
to the preaching of the Gospel. 1. Success of the 
teacher dependent on God in the ordinary 
branches of learning. II. The specialty in the 
work of the Christian teacher. ] 


IIlL.—THE GOSPEL, WHICH ABJURES HUMAN WISDOM, HAS NEVERTHELESS A 
WISDOM OF ITS OWN. 


CHaprTer II. 6-16. 


6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are perfect: yet not the wisdom [a wis- 
7 dom not] of this world, nor of the princes of this world, that come to naught: But we 
speak the wisdom of God [God's wisdom]! in a mystery, even the hidden wtsdom, 
8 which God ordained before the world unto our glory; Which none of the princes of 
this world knew: for had they known ¢t, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
9 glory. But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which? God hath prepared for them that love him. 


10 But God hath revealed them unto us® by his* Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth ali things, 
11 yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth (oldev) the things of a mao, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth [éyywzev]® 
12 no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God; that we might know the things that are freely given 
13 to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost [the Spirit]? teacheth ; comparing spiritual things 
14 with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
15 discerned [judged of]. But he that is spiritual judgeth’ [of] all things*, yet he him- 
16 self is judged of [by] no man. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
may instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ’. 


1 Ver. 7.—[Oeov codpiay, 0 in all the best anthorities, A. B. O. D. E. F. Cod. Sin.. instead of cogiay Oeod. The emphasis 
being on Geov. Then codiav ev pvornpiy come together, forming one complex idea.) 

2 Ver. 9.—a 1s better than dca [the former: as itis found in A. B. C., Meyer, Stanley and Lach. prefer. But the Text. 
Rec. ia supported by D. E. F. G. . Sin. and Is adhered to by Words. and Alf.] 

3 Ver. 10. he proper order, wopporel by all the beat authorities, is nucty dé awexdAvder 6 Ocos. The empha-is ‘a op the 
first words. “ Zo us, however, hath r them.” 
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4 Ver. 10.—Many good 
yép zvevua) than the omission of avrov. 
§ Ver. 11.—Instead of ol&y. So the 


anthorities omit avrov: his. The omission is more explicable on the ground of what follows (7d 
Yot it ia omitted by A. B.C. Cud. Sin., doubted by Alf., rejected by stanley.) 
¢ MSS. and editions. {‘‘ There is a difference between 


e two words oléey and 


dyrecey.” Tho former simply means “knoweth;” the latter “to know by acquisition.” Words. Yet we have in iil. 20 
adpios pivdoce. 
6 Vor. 13.—ayiov, holy, is not well attested. A Gloss. (Omitted by A. B.C. Dl. F. G. Cod. Sin. and rejected by Words, 


Alf, Meyer. 


T Ver. ere after avaxpive is not original: has been inserted on acoount of the 82 in the following clause [yet it is 
found in B. D%. B. J. Cod. Sin., and is retained by Words., De Wette.] 


6 Ver. 15.—ra before cayra is well suppo 


. The omission is probably to be explained from the fact that some thought 


it necessary to take wavra ar accusative mace. in antithesis to ovSerds. (Some have it wavras.) [Td is nut found in B. De. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[In this section we have the other side of the 
matter under discussion. In view of Paul's re- 
pudiation of ‘“‘ wisdom,” it might be inferred by 
the Corinthians that Christianity was a narrow, 
partial, one-sided religion, suited only to one 
particular portion of human nature; that while 
it professed to be the friend of true picty and 
sound morals, it was at the same time a foe to 
science and free thought; yea, that it stood in 
entire antagonism to that which both universal 
opinion and the declarations of the Old Testa- 
ment esteemed ‘‘ more precious than rubies,” and 
was the ally of ignorance and barbarism. Such 
inferences it was important to obviate for tho 
credit of Christianity, and in the interest of 
truth. Hence the Apostle goes on to state that 
the Gospel, which ignored human wisdom, and 
in some of its aspects carried the appearance of 
folly, did not abjure all pretense to wisdom, nor 
put contempt on the human intellect. He shows 
furthermore that while he deemed it expedient 
to confine himself when with the Corinthians to 
simple preaching, there was a sermonizing which 
went beyond this, and before fit audience could 
expatiate largely on the deep things of God]. 

Ver. 6. Wisdom however we do speak. 
—([The dé here as is in the E. V. is to be taken 
as strongly antithetic]. Zogfa»—the higher 
religious wisdom of Christianity. By this we 
are to understand not what merely concerns the 
form of discourse, such as an inspired way of 
speaking; nor yet what concerns its subject mat- 
ter, such as the future relations and events of the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, to which the immediate 
context is said to point. (Meyer). The correct 
view has been given by Osiander, and Bengel 
says: ‘‘Wisdom here denotes not all Christian 
doctrine, but its sublime and secret principles 
(capita sublimia et arcana) ;” he also puts Aareir, 
to speak, in antithesis with xypiccey, to preach, 
making the former to mean private instruction 
and the latter public speaking. But his inter- 
pretation of the word ‘‘wisdom”’ is too atomistic, 
and of the word ‘‘speak” too restricted. There 
is no reference here to any system of secret doc- 
trine. [What he does mean will be more fully 
eonsidered hereafter, when all the characteris- 
tics given of it have been surveyed]. But traces 
of this true wisdom are to be seen in several of 
Paul’s Epistles, especially in those to the Romans, 
Ephesians and Colossians, also in 1 Cor. xv. Its 
foundation is Christ (i. 830; comp. Col. ii. 3).— 
among them that are perfect, iv roi¢ re- 
Aeiotc,—the audience for this wisdom. The ‘‘per- 
fect” stand opposed to the beginners, ‘‘ the babes 


in Christ” (iii. i.), and are identical with ‘the 
spiritual.” He means that what he had not been 
able to deliver to the Corinthians in the imma- 
turity of their Christian life, because they could 
not as yet apprehend it, he did announce among 
those of riper Christian experience. Thus we 
see that wisdom is the same as that which he 
calls ‘‘ meat” (iii. 2) as contrasted with ‘milk.’ 
The same antithesis appears in xiv. 20; Eph. 
iv. 18ff.; Heb. v. 11-14. To the Corinthians, 
as they were, he could only communicate what 
was suited to their yet weak powers of appre- 
hension, viz., the great facts of redemption, with 
their immediate practical consequences, with 
their christological presuppositions anl their 
theological foundations. And this was done in 
the simple form of preaching, or of bare state- 
ment that the things were so, or had been a0, or 
would be so as declared, accompanied by Scrip- 
ture proofs, such as are found in the book of 
Acts, and with applications to the inner and 
outward life of the hearers. But where, on the 
other hand, a greater maturity of Christian life 
and 8 capacity for the deeper comprehension of 
truth existed, there he was able to set all this 
forth in their fundamental proofs and in their 
intimate connections. There he was able to un- 
fold the whole Divine economy in accordance 
with its eternal principles and its progress 
through time and its fixed laws and in relation 
to its final consummation, so that that which 
Grecian wisdom was in search of within its own 
sphere was actually attained in a way that was 
incomparably higher and Divine, and better 
fitted to satisfy the deepest necds of a thought- 
ful spirit. 

The interpretation we have here given, which 
would seem to be decisively confirmed by what 
follows, is opposed by another on the ground, 
1, that it is one entirely foreign to the Apostle, 
since he nowhere in his Epistle contemplated 
‘‘the perfect” as his readers (but how of Phil. 
iii. 15: Let us therefore as many as be perfect, 
etc )? 2, that it is in contradiction with ver. 2, 
(where, however, he is only speaking of the first 
proclamation of the Gospel); and the sense given 
is this: that the simple, scandalizing doctrine 
of Christ crucified contains in itself the pro- 
foundest wisdom, encloses a Divine mystery 
which is intelligible only to the perfect. But 
this explanation, which is conveyed also in 
Luther’s translation, 1, has no sure grammatical 
support, since the preposition év carries the idea 
of ‘iu the judgment of,”’ only when the persons 
are mentioned, who appear to decide a case by | 
their own opinions (comp. Passow Worterbuch, 
I, 2, p. 910), and especially in connection with 
such verbs as denote fo be and to appear; 2, it 
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does not correspond with usage elsewhere to un- 
derstand ‘‘the perfect” to mean true Christians 
who seek true wisdom in Christ, or as Calvin 
does: ‘those who possess a sound and unbiased 
judgment.” —[The view just given is in the main 
that which is advocated by Calvin, Olsh. and 
Hodge, who in favor of it argues, ‘I. that those 
who regarded Paul’s doctrine as foolishness were 
not the babes in Christ, but the unrenewed, 
‘*the wise of this world;’’ consequently those 
to whom it was wisdom were not advanced Chris- 
tinns, but believers as such. Throughout the 
whole context the opposition is between ‘the 
called,” or converted, and the unconverted, and 
not between one class of believers and another 
class. 2. If ‘the perfect” here means advanced 
Christians, as distinguished from babes in Christ, 
then the wisdom which Paul preached was not 
the Gospel as such, but its higher doctrines. 
But this cannot be, because it is the doctrine of 
the cross, of Christ crucified, which he declares 
to be the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
i, 24. And the description given in the follow- 
ing part of this chapter of the wisdom here in- 
tended, refers not to the higher doctrine of the 
Gospel, but to the Gospel itself. The contrast 
is between the wisdom of the world and the wis- 
dom of God, and not between the rudimental and 
the higher doctrines of the Gospel. Besides, 
what are these higher doctrines which Paul 
preached only to the élite of the Church? No 
one knows. Some say one thing and some an- 
other. But there are no higher doctrines than 
those taught in this Epistle and in those to the 
Romans and Ephesians, all addressed to the 
mass of the people. The New Testament makes 
no distinction between (iorre and yvaorr) higher 
and lower doctrines. It does indeed speak of a 
distinction between milk and strong meat, but 
that is a distinction, not between kinds of doc- 
trine, but between one mode of instruction and 
another. In catechisms designed for children 
the Church pours out all the treasures of her 
knowledge, but in the form of milk, #.¢., in a 
form adapted to the weakest capacities. For all 
these reasons, we conclude that by ‘the perfect” 
the Apostle means the competent, the people of 
God as distinguished from the men of the world; 
and by wisdom, not any higher doctrines, but 
the simple Gospel, which is the wisdom of God 
as distinguished from the wisdomof men.” The 
argument is notconvincing. It seems obvious on 
the very face of his exposition, that the Apostle 
is here making a distinction between that simple 
‘*preaching”’ of Gospel facts which he had been 
adhering to among the Corinthians, and what he 
calls ‘“‘ wisdom” which he had thus far held in 
reserve at Corinth by reason of the incapacity 
of the converts there to apprehend it. And 
surely the distinction is one which is practically 
observed by all preachers. There is a Christi- 
anity embodied in facts which a child may learn 
and profit by; and there is a philosophy of 
Christianity, a system of doctrine, a theology, 
which is dispensed only to those of mature intel- 
lect and experience. And so far from admitting 
- the custom of the Church in teaching children 
the Assembly’s Catechism, which surely cannot 
be called ‘‘milk,” as a valid argument in sup- 
port cf the exposition, it may be a question 


whether the custom itself does not fall under 
condemnation through the Apostle’s argument. 
The contrast is indeed between the wisdom of 
the world and the wisdom of God; but there is 
also another contrast indicated by the ‘“how- 
ever’ with which the verse is introduced—a con- 
trast between xf#pvyua and cogia, preaching and 
wisdom]. Accordingly we hold to the first ex- 
position as the only one well established: ‘In 
order to obviate all misapprehension of his lan- 
guage, Paul here asserts that the Gospel does 
include in itself the true wisdom. It is alfo- 
gether foreign to his intent to set up an opposi- 
tion here between reason and revelation. On 
the contrary he here distinctly expresses the 
validity of a demand for a science that is to be 
unfolded out of Christianity; a science which 
must be the sole, true and all-satisfying science.”’ 
NEANDER.—but a wisdom not of this world. 


—He here distinguishes that profounder develop- 


ment of the fulness of Christian truth designated 
as ‘‘wisdom” from all that which passes for 
such in the world without. It was not anything 
which sprang up in the natural progrees of the 
race, either before or apart from Christ. The 
dé as in Rom. iii. 22. «Like the German aver, it 
is used in particular when something is annexed 
in illustration as the complement of a sentence. 
That by ‘‘this world,” he does not mean sim- 
ply the great mass of mankind, the commonality 
only, but has in mind especially its leaders as 
those to whom this Christian wisdom was utterly 
foreign, is shown in the added words—nor of 
the princes of this world.—Does he mean 
by this the demons mentioned in Eph. vi. 12, as 
Koopoxpatopacg? Hardly. "Apyur witb this sense 
appears only in the Sing. John xii. 81; Eph. ii. 
2. And in any case these are not intended in 
ver. 8. According to Bengel the expression em- 
braces the leaders both of the Jews and of the 
Grecks. Not simply influential, learned men, 
philosophers; also not merely the members of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, but all those of high sta- 
tion in general, the multitude of those who bear 
sway either by their authority or by the respect. 
which they command. These are described as 
persons who come to naught.—That is, they 
are bereft of all authority and consideration in 
the kingdom of God, inthe world to come. He 
is not speaking here of their being overcome by 
the higher wisdom and power of Christianity, 
but of the utter destruction of their importance 
as leaders in that higher economy, at the insti- 
tution of which everything which springs out of 
this lower order of things is done away, however 
respectable it may appear. 

Ver. 7. Now comes the positive part of the 
description, which is introduced by an emphatic 
repetition.—But we speak God's wisdom, 
i. e., 2 wisdom which He has, and which He has 
imparted to us.—in a mystery.—lIt is doubtful 
with what this should be connected. Certainly 
not with the following participle, ‘hidden,” 
which would be hardly grammatical and also 
tautological, but rather either with ‘‘we speak ” 
or with ‘“‘wisdom.”’ The first is to be preferred, 
because in connecting it with “wisdom” the 
article in the Greek should be put before it for 
the sake of distinctness; and then the sense 
would be: we speak the wisdom of God asa 
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mystery, f. ¢., as ‘something which does not 
proceed from the humaa understanding, but from 
the Divine revelation.’”—NraNDER. Or ‘“‘hand- 
ling it as a mystery.”—Meryrr. Not however in 
the sense of any esoteric communications anala- 
gous to the Grecian mysteries to which neither 
here nor yet in the expression ‘perfect’? (= 
initiated) is any allusion to be sought. But does 
not the explanatory participle following, viz., 
‘the hidden,” which certainly relates to wisdom, 
require us to connect the words ‘‘in a mystery ”’ 
with ‘‘wisdom?” The article after the anarthrous 
cog:av is neither necessary nor admissible if we 
translate it: ‘‘a wisdom consisting in mystery”’ 
[although, as Meyer says, ‘‘its omission would 
be at the cost of perspicuity.”? Paul would, in that 
case, have expressed himself ambiguously which 
he might easily have avoided by the use of the 
article.” But, it may be asked, whether it is 
not quite in the Apostle’s style to put nouns in 
relation through a preposition in this way? Is 
not the cogiav éy pvorfpy exactly analogous with 
copia ard Veow ini. 80. What is meant by ‘speak- 
ing a thing in a mystery,” we cannot compre- 
hend, unless it is speaking it secretly or in a 
dark and obscure manner. Such must be the 
meaning of the term when made to qualify a 
verb. But certainly this was not what Paul 
intended to say, nor is it in accordance with the 
use of the terminthe N. T. Here ‘‘mystery’’ 
denotes not a quality or condition of obscurity 
but a fact or truth which is made known by re- 
velation. Hence it would exactly express the 
very thing in which Paul’s mission consisted, 
and instead of being connected with ‘speak ”’ 
seems to us most naturally associated by the 
preposition ‘in’? with ‘‘wisdom.” This view 
would seem to follow from Kling’s definition of 
the word ‘‘mystery.”] This in the N. T., and 
especially in Paul’s phraseology, denotes some- 
thing unknown to man—shut out from his com- 
prehension, and which is made known only 
through Divine revelation. It is used in parti- 
cular of the Divine purpose of redemption, es- 
pecially in respect to the participation of the 
Gentiles in the salvation wrought by Christ (Eph. 
lii, 3 ff.; Col. i. 26 ff.) of the final restoration 
of Israel (Rom. xi. 24), and of the physical change 
which is to take place at the resurrection (1 Cor. 
xv. 01).—the hidden means either that which 
was concealed or is concealed. It is the first, 
when a statement is added of the thing having 
been made known as in Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. iii. 
9; Col. i. 26. But it is the second, when it is 
meant, that the thing in question is withdrawn 
from human knowledge. In our passage, where 
the fact of concealment is first enlarged upon 
(ver. 8), and then afterwards a revelation to the 
elect of God is spoken of in contrast with a con- 
cealment from others, the latter meaning is to 
be preferred.-_which God ordained.—This 
expression shows still more conclusively that 
‘“‘wisdom”’ is to be understood in an objective 
sense, not of the knowledge of the enlightened 
and of the doctrine flowing from it as such, but 
of its subject matter, that which elsewhere is 
called ‘a mystery ;” the Divine plan of salvation 
itself, in reference to the wisdom revealed therein; 
or we may say, the work of redemption including 
in itself ita chief end and the sure means of ac- 


complishing it.—before the ages.—He here 
goes back to the original ground of this redemp- 
tive scheme in the eternal purpose of God formed 
before the world was (comp. Rom. viii. 29 ff; 
and Eph. i. 5). The supplying of ‘‘to make 
known,” or “to reveal,’’ for the purpose of filling 
out a supposed elipsis, is not necessary. On the 
expression, ‘‘ before the ages,” compare the simi- 
lar expressions in (Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 43 iii. 
9, 10; Col. i. 26; 2 Tim. i. 9). ‘*God deter- 
mined on redemption before creation, #. ¢., al- 
ready at the very foundation of creation there 
existed a Divine purpose to establish a kingdom 
of God in the world and therefore He made it.”’ 
NgANDER.—unto our glory.—From the eternal 
ground of salvation he here turns to its final end, 
which also stretches forward into eternity. The 
glory he here speaks of is not the glory of the 
Church of the New Testament as compared with 
the Old, but as everywhere with Paul, when dis- 
coursing of believers, it denotes their full resto- 
ration to the Divine image. It is the state of 
redemption completed, wherein the spiritual life 
shines out in the effulgence of an incorruptible 
state. (Comp. Rom. v. 2; viii. 18, 21; ix. 23; 
Col. i. 27; iii. 4; I Thes. ii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 10.) 
What is said in 2 Cor. iii. 18 docs not justify us 
in including here that inward glorifying of the 
soul which is involved in our regeneration, and 
which takes place in this life. If, with Meyer, 
we interpret the wisdom of God to mean ‘His 
spiritual philosophy which He has revealed to 
His ministers,’ then we must understand this 
clause thus: which God has fore-ordained so 
that it should redound to our glory. This glory, 
which stands in contrast with the utter evanish- 
ment of this world’s princes, is supposed by some 
to be that destined to be revealed at the coming 
of Christ in which Christians are to be partakers 
through that Divine wisdom. But is this thought 
Pauline? It may be doubtful. Unquestionably, 
however, this thought is, that God’s eternal pur- 
pose, which comprises His plan of salvation, or 
in other words His wisdom, which proposes sal- 
vation for its object and devises the best means 
for its accomplishment, has for its final end our 
glorification. (Com. Rom. viii. 29 ff.) 

Ver. 8. Shows more fully how thoroughly 
hidden this wisdom was—which none of the 
princes of this world (or age) knew.— 

The relative ‘‘which” is taken by Billroth and 

tanley and others to refer to “glory.” ‘That 
which belonged to eternity and was before the 
ayes, was not likely to be known to those who 
lived in time or in this age,” and this is still fur- 
ther justified by supposing an allusion to this in 
the expression ‘‘ Lord of glory.”] But we are 
neither compelled nor justified in adopting this 
construction. The main thought of the passage 
is ‘‘God’s wisdom,” and it is to this that the 
relatives refer both in this and in the previous 
verse. What the Apostle here brings to view is 
the concealment in which God’s wisdom was 
kept, by showing how entirely it remained un- 
known and unsuspected by even the leaders of 
this world, who were deemed persons of keen 
insight and took the management of affairs, and 
the argument for this was,—they would not 
otherwise have crucified the Lord of 
glory.—For it was through Him that this Divine 
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wisdom, which devised the plan of salvation and 
aimed at the glorification of believers, was made 
known and carried out. And this, it were fair 
to suppose, they would not have done could they 
have seen the fulness of Divine wisdom and 
power which shone in him and which was flowing 
out upon others. ‘‘ Paul here contemplates those 
who directly took part in the crucifixion as the 
representatives of that worldly spirit which was 
exhibited in the Greek philosophy. They acted 
iu the name and in the entire spirit of the ancient 
world.”—-Nganpge. ‘ The Lord of glory.” —So 
also in Jas. ii. 1. This expression ia not to be 
taken as equivalent to ‘glorious Lord,’ but, as in 
the analogous expressions, ‘Father of glory”’ 
(Eph. i. a ‘The God of glory” Gia vii. 2), 
“The Lord is the possessor of glory.’”’ The 
genitive case used here in the Greek is the geni- 
tive of possession. ‘Lord of glory” is a title of 
Divinity. It means possessor of Divine excel- 
lence. ‘Who is the King of glory? The Lord 
of hosts, he is the King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 10; 
Acts vii. 2; Jas. ii. 1; Eph. i. 17). The person 
crucified, therefore, was a Divine person. Hence 
the deed was evidence of inconceivable blindness 
and wickedness. It was one that could only 
have been done through ignorance. ‘And now, 
brethren,” said the Apostle Peter to the Jews, 
“T wot that through ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers,” Acts iii. 17. The fact, 
that the princes of this world were so blind as 
not to see that Christ was the Lord of glory, 
Paul cites as proof of their ignorance of the wis- 
dom of God. Had they known the one, they 
would have known the other. This passage 
illustrates a very important principle or usage 
of Scripture. We see that the person of Christ 
may be designated from his Divine nature, when 
what is affirmed of Him is true only of his human 
nature. The Lord of glory was crucified; the 
Son of God was born of 8 woman; He who was 
equal with God humbled Himself to be obedient 
‘unto death. In like manner we speak of the 
birth or death of a man without meaning that 
the soul is born or dies, and the Scriptures speak 
of the birth and death of the Son of God without 
meaning that the Divine nature is subject to 
these changes. It is also plain that to predicate 
ignorance, subjection, suffering, death, or any 
other limitation of the Son of God, is no more 
inconsistent with the Divinity of the person so 
designated, than to predicate birth and death of 
& man is inconsistent with the immateriality and 
immortality of the human soul. Whatever is 
true either of the soul or body may be predicated 
of a man as a person, and whatever is true of 
either the Divine or human nature of Christ may 
be predicated of Christ as a person. We need 
not hesitate therefore’to say with Paul, the Lord 
of glory was crucified; or even in accordance 
with the received text in Acts xx. 28, ‘God 
purchased the Church with His blood.” The 
pee who died was truly God, although the 

ivine nature no more died than the soul of man 
does when the breath leaves his body.” —Hopar]. 

Ver. 9. Confirmatory citation. —But, as it 
has been written, what things eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard, and 
into the heart of man have not entered, 
what things God hath prepared for them 


that love Him.”—[We have here given a literal 
translation of this passage as nearly as possible 
in the order of the Greek text]. The first point 
to be considered here is the connection both logi- 
cal and grammatical. This has been attempted 
in various ways. One is, by supplying a suppoeed 
ellipsis after ‘‘ but,” either by inserting the words 
‘‘it has happened,” so as to make it read, “ but 
it has happened as is written” (Bengel); in 
which casea demonstrative clause would have been 
required after the relative clause ; or by inserting 
‘we speak,” taken from ver. 7. It would be 
more correct, however, without supplying any 
thing, to go back directly to ver. 7, and connect 
there, and to find in ver. 9 an expansion and 
enhancement of what is said in ver. 8. ‘which 
none of the princes knew,” 80 that aAAd instead 
of being translated ‘‘but” might be rendered 
‘‘yea, rather.” [This rendering is adopted by 
Stanley}. The reading would then be, ‘we 
speak God’s wisdom, which none of the princeg 
knew, yea, which no eye hath seen.” In this case 
the clause, ‘for if they had known they would 
not have crucified, efc.’? would be taken as a sort 
of parenthesis, in order to facilitate the connec- 
tion with what precedes. We would then conncct 
ver. 10, “‘but God hath revealed them to us”’ di- 
rectly with the previons words, ‘what things 
he hath prepared,’’ inserting only a comma after 
‘him.” In this case, only, the repetition of the 
name ‘God’ would os. fa strange, and would 
have to be regarded as done for the sake of em- 
phasis. If this does not suit, then we may either 
assume an anacoluthon, so that in this break the 
sentence would seem to lose itself in mystery and 
distance inaudible (so de Wette and Osi.), or we 
may find the sentence completed in ver. 10, the 
proper antecedent being introduced with dr, but, 
as in ch. i. 23, to signify the antithesis there to 
ver. 8. It would then read ‘but what eye hath 
not seen, etc.;’’ these, ‘‘on the contrary, God 
hath revealed to us’’ (so Meyer and Alford) — 
Since the last mentioned mode of connection 
seems forced, and the reason assigned for the 
anacoluthon is not very clear, we prefer to assume 
a climax as above stated, introduced by ‘* yea, 
rather,” without joining ver. 10 directly to the 
preceding clause. [IHlodge prefers the anacolu- 
thon, and very justly says, in reference to this 
citation and to that in chap. i. ver. 81, ‘in 
quoting the Old Testament the Apostle frequently 
cites the words as they stand, without so modi- 
fying them as to make them grammatically cohere 
with the context.’”’].—There is yet another diffi- 
culty to be considered. Whence is the citation 
taken? Since no passage in the Old Testament 
is found exactly corresponding to it, the patris- 
tic expositors supposed that the words were 
taken, either from some Old Testament Scrip- 
ture now entirely lost, or from some apocryphal 
prophecy; and Z. Chrys. asserts that he had read 
these words in the apocalypse of Esaias. Gro- 
tius, however, supposes that they were taken 
from the writings of the Rabbis who had pre- 
served them out of an old tradition. But in op- 
position to these opinions it must be regarded as 
settled that Paul uses the formula ‘‘as it is writ- 
ten”’ only in introducing citations from the Old 
Testament. Accordingly Meyer has adopted the 
solution that Paul quoted an apocryphal passage 
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under the idea that the words were in the Old 
Testament. But before we resort to any such 
explanation, it is to be seen whether the dissimi- 
lsrity between our passage and the Old Testa- 
ment texts in question is so great, as to prevent 
us from supposing that he quoted freely here, as 
he has also done elsewhere, and as other New 
Testament writers have also occasionally done. 
Certainly Paul could hardly have had in mind 
Isa. ii. 15. ** For that which hath not been told 
them should they see, and that which they had 
not heard, should they consider;” nor yet Ixv. 
17; **For behold [ create new heavens, and a 
new earth, and the former should not be remem- 
bered nor come into mind,’”’ unless perhaps 
the last clause, in the ring of the expression. 
But he may have had in mind Isa. Ixiv. 4, ac- 
cording to the original text: ‘‘For since the 
world have men not heard, nor perceived, nor 
hath an eye seen, O God, besides Thee; he will 
do it for him who waits upon Him” * — here 
there is a transition from the second person to 
the third, as is frequently the case in prophetic 
diction — since the formula, “as it is written,” 
admits of a free quotation, and Paul is not always 
precise in adhering to the words (i. 19, 31; xiv. 
21; Rom. ix. 88). We therefore unhesitatingly 
accord with Osiander in maintaining a reference 
here to Isa. Ixiv. 4. The sense common to both 
passages is, that God has prepared for His people 
who wait for Him, things far exceeding all human 
experince or observation. éi xapdiav dvaBaivew 


Heb. aly y my lit. to come upon the heart, 


to become @ matter of experience and thought.—In 
the word, ‘‘prepare” we have the carrying out 
of the “ fore-ordination” mentioned in ver. 7.— 
But what does the Apostle mean by ‘the things 
prepared?” Meyer says the salvation of the 
Messianic kingdom (comp. Matth. xxv. 84.) Very 
well, but not simply in its future glories. What 
is intended is the whole work of redemption in 
all its essential particulars, from the foundation 
laid for it in Christ, on unto its final consumma- 
tion. They are the benefits never before known 
or imagined, and far transcending all concep- 
tion and surmise which are contained in God's 
revelation, and the glory aimed at and procured 
by it. ‘They are the gracious gifts and disclosures 
of blessedness, an insight into which, and an en- 
joyment of which aro afforded us even here in 
aith. whose full fruition is reserved for a higher 
world.”” OsranpeR. That deliverance from exile 
to which the passage in Isaiah primarily refers, 


(* The margin of the B. V. renders the last part of this 
verse, “neither hath seen a God besides Thee, that doeth 
80 for him, etc.” This version is given by Bwald, de Wette, 
and Lowth, It is found also in the ixx. Luther's version, 
following the Valgate, gives it as in the English text. Un- 
questionably the former are correct in putting “God ” in the 
accusative case. It is also noteworthy that the clause “ nor 
Perceived by tho ear,” fs not in the Ixx., and Lowth thinks 
either that this passage has been corrupted by the Jows, or 
that Paul quotes from some apocryhal book, either “ The 
Ascension of Bsaias,” or “Tho Apocalypse of Ellas,” in both 
of which the passage is found as cited by Paul. It will be 
seen, likewise, that this clause is omitted by Paul, and that 
he has inserted another phrase instead—* Neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man;” cat emi capdiay avOpadrov ovr 
avéBy; and these words are so similar to ov my endAn 
GvTey em rhy capsiay found in the Ixx. Is. Ixv. 17, that one 
éan hardly avold the belief that the two 
blended together In the Apostle’s mind, an 
quoted to suit his case.) 


gea were 
were freely 
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is in truth only a faint image of that which is to 
be considered as the literal fulfilment of all such 
expression (comp. also Matth. xiii. 17). 

Vers. 10-12. The revelation of this wisdom 
and its means.—But to us God hath revealed 
them through His Spirit.—* To us,” that is, 
Paul himselt and his fellow-Apostles; for of 
Christians in general he is not speaking. See 
vers. 6 and 16—also iii. 1. [So Hodge; Stan- 
ley, however, says ‘believers generally, but with 
a special reference to himself’’]. The communi- 
cation here is not of an external, but of an in- 
ternal sort. (Comp. the expression, ‘to reveal in 
me,” Gal. i. 15). This is clear also from the 
agency employed. This agency is the Spirit, 
who executes God’s purposes of redemption and 
is the means of enlightening them in the know- 
ledge of their nature. He does this work so far 
as He is “freely given of Gud.” ver. 12. The 
possibility of this revelation by the Spirit is 
shown in the following words—for the Spirit 
searcheth all things. yea, the deep things 
of God.—‘‘The Spirit” here is evidently, by 
reason of the connection, the same as “His Spi- 
rit” in the previous clause. Only there He is 
introduced as proceeding outwards and working 
ad extra, but here and in what follows as immi- 
nent or existing within the Godhead. An analo- 
gous expression occurs respecting the Son of 
God in Jno. i. 18, where the phrase ‘ who is in 
the bosom of the Father” corresponds with ‘the 
Spirit searcheth all things,” efc.; and the word 
‘‘declare”’ with ‘hath revealed by His Spirit.” 
The ability to make known the thoughts of God 
unto the Apostles is here grounded upon the 
knowledge the Spirit has of these things in their 
inmost source and profoundest depths. This is 
expressed by epevvav: lit. to explore, to search 
through and through; but here, and wherever else 
it is used of Divine knowledge, it denotes the 
result of that exploring, %. ¢. a complete and 
thorough knowledge (comp. cxxxix.1; Rom. viii. 
27—=xapdwyvoorys of Acts i. 24; xv. 8 and Rev. 
ii. 28. Chrys. axpsBi¢ yvoow xardAmpc.) Bady 
Veowv: inmost recesses of God, the otherwise un- 
explorable depths where His thoughts and voli- 
tions have free play, the hidden mystery of His 
personality which correspond to those mysteries 
of His kingdom and of all His works and ways 
which the Spirit reveals. The image is drawn 
from the sea, whose depths are supposed to be 
unfathomable and bottomless. (Ps. xxxvi. 7; 
xcii. 6; Job. xi. 8). Meyer says: ‘‘The entire 
abounding fulness which God has in Himself, 
every thing which goes to make up His being, 
His attributes, thoughts, plans, decrees.” (Not 
the latter exclusively). See also the phrase 
‘depths of Satan,” Rev. ii. 24. That such must 
be the office of the Spirit, and of Him alone, is 
now illustrated by an analogy.—Ver. 11. For 
who of men knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him ? 
Even so the things of God no one know- 
eth save the Spirit of God.—tThe logic is 
this: ‘*The Spirit and only He can know the 
depths of God. For as the spirit of man which 
is in him can alone know what is of him, so only 
the Spirit of God can know what is of God.” 
The Apostle puts the first member of the com- 
parison in the form of a question. . ‘‘Who of men 
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knoweth, etc.?” Here the gen., avidpdrur, of 
men, is not superfluous. The ignorance here 
implied is not an absolute one, inasmuch as God 
is to be excepted from it (Osi.); or, we may say, 
it carries a prominent emphasis: ‘‘no MAN knows 
what is of man” (Meyer)—ra rot avdpdror, 
not Baty: “the things of a man” in general; 
not his ‘‘depths.”” According to the context, the 
things alluded to must be limited to those of his 
inner life, his secret thoughts and purposes. 
The ‘‘spirit” of man is the breath of God in 
him, “the candle of the Lord searching all the 
inward parts of his belly” (Prov. xx. 27), the 
inner eye or light (Matth. vi. 23), that whereby 
he becomes evident to himself, recognizes his 
own distinct individuality, is conscious of him- 
self, and of his thoughts and acts as belonging 
to himself, the Divine image in man, the princi- 
ple of his personality. (See Delitzsch, Broil. 
Psychologie, 8. 116 ff.; Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre, 8. 
947). By the words ‘which is tn him,” the 
spirit, as the principle of self-consciousness, is 
distinguished from the spirit in others, as the 
principle of objective knowledge. A like addi- 
tional qualification to ‘‘the Spirit of God” would 
be out of place, either because God is absolutely 
one, or because His Spirit is also dispensed to 
others, as seen in the next verse: ‘‘which is from 
God” (Meyer). De Wette says: ‘Paul conceives 
of the Spirit not as being in God, as though He 
were the principle of God’s self-consciousness ; 
but he very wisely says merely ‘‘the Spirit of 
God"’ in order that he might thus hold the way 
open for saying afterwards ‘the Spirit from 
God.” The substance of the comparison is this: 
as the knowledge of the inward man is possible 
only through self-consciousness, so is the know- 
ledge of God possible only through the conscious- 
ness of God obtained by means of the Holy Spi- 
rit. De Wette, however, overlooks an important 
element in the Apostle’s course of thought, in 
that the Apostle makes the immanent beholding 
of the depths of God on the part of the Spirit the 
ground of his function asa revealer. But the 
Spirit of God (in accordance with the analogy 
of the human spirit which is derived from Him 
and is his image) is the principle of the Divine 
self-knowledge, the ground of God’s life as a 
self-conscious existence—that whereby God is 
personal life, is the One who is eternally and ab- 
solutely cognizant of Himeelf in all His thoughts, 
volitions and decrees, in His doing and working, 
—the One who is revealed unto Himeelf and then 
reveals Him abroad to others—the One who sees 
through Himself and also shines through the 
human spirit and so qualifies it for looking into 
the work of God. [‘ The analogies of Scripture, 
however, are not to be pressed beyond the 
point they are intended to illustrate. The point 
here is the knowledge of the Spirit. He knows 
what is in God as we know what is in ourselves. 
It is not to be inferred from this that the Spirit 
of God bears in other points the same relation to 
God that our spirits do to us.” Honer.] Having 
thus shown the ability of the Spirit to reveal the 
things of God, he reaffirms and corroborates the 
declaration of ver. 10.—Now we have re- 
ceived, not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is from God.—The expression 
is antithetic. But what are we to understand by 


‘‘the spirit of the world?” Certainly not any 
mental peculiarity; as most imagine, (Beza: in- 
genium humanum, [Barnes and others]: doctrina 
humana; [de Wette and Stanley: spirit of hu- 
man wisdom; Hodge: a paraphrase for human 
reason]), since the thing contrasted with it 
cannot be explained inthis manner. Neither can 
it be construed ironically, as denoting an utter 
want of that which is spiritual, or that show of 
spirit which the world calls spirit (see Osi.\, nor 
yet as the finite spirit, in so far as it sets up 
independently for itself (Billroth). But it means 
that principle which controls the world in its 
thought and volition, and which is elsewhere 
termed ‘the prince of this world (Jno. xii. 31); 
also ‘‘the god of this world”’ (comp. Eph. ii. 2; 
vi. 11 ff.; 1 Jno. iv. 8; v.19). Meyer says: 
“The diabolic spirit under whose control the 
world is held, and which profane humanity pos- 
sesses.”” QOsiander discovers in it ‘‘a demonic 
element, blending in with, however, and mani- 
festing itself in connection with splendid natural 
powers —a principle of selfish curiosity which 
excites and stimulates the mental faculties to 
knowledge, but does not overcome their weak- 
ness, and which, while alienated from God, ever 
remains involved, not merely in weakness and 
ignorance, but also in perverseness and error.’’— 
but—lInasmuch as he is treating no more of 
operations imminent in the Godhead, but of acts 
of external revelation, the subject in contrast is 
denominated—the Spirit which is from God. 
—‘‘He brings to view the spirit as having been 
already bestowed.” NEANDER. This spirit, coming 
as it does from God, and the bestowment of which 
conditions the knowledge of Divine things, and 
which belongs only to the children of God (comp. 
Rom. v. 6; viii. 9 ff.; 14 ff; Jno. xv. 26), is to 
be entirely distinguished from the ‘spirit of 
man” which belongs to us as men, and makes us 
akin to God (Acts xvii. 29), and which consti- 
tutes our personality (ver. 11), and which is the 
immediate organ of the Spirit of God, needing, 
however to be renewed, and, because of its weak- 
ness, requiring to be strengthened. (Eph. iv. 
28; Rom. vii. 22 ff.; 1 Thess. v. 28; comp. 
Matth. ii. 15, 16). The object of the bestowment 
of the Spirit is—that we might know the 
things which are freely given to us by 
God.—These things are the same as those 
spoken of in ver. 9 as having been “ prepared ”’ 
for us (comp. i. 80; Rom. viii. 24; vi. 28; Eph. 
ii. 8,9). r@ yvyapiod évra, (from xapileoda:, as 
Rom. viii. 82)—gifts of free grace. By these are 
meant the blessings of God’s kingdom which 
Christians already possess in faith and hope, but 
which they will enjoy in full perfection when the 
kingdom of God has been set up in glory. [Hodge 
very singularly says: ‘‘not so. The connection 
is with ver. 10, and the subject is the wisdom of 
God, the Gospel as distinguished from the wis- 
dom of this world.” But what are the topics of 
this Gospel but the spiritual blessings here seen 
and known in part, but afterwards to be known 
as we also are known? A distinction here is 
untenable}. The persons to whom they are given 
(juiv) are Christians generally, as must appear 
from the very nature of the case [and the know- 
ledge they obtain is ‘‘the assurance of confi- 
dence.” Catvin. Those who receive the Spirit 
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not only have a clear apprehension of the bless-| clear from the explanatory clause [which we 
ings God hath provided, but discern them as | render—Combining spiritual things with 
‘freely given unto them.” This must be so, as | spiritual. ]—rvevparixoic mrevparixa ovyxpivorres. 
knowledge in the Scriptures is one with expe- | The interpretation of this depends on the expla- 
rience. There is no real perception without ; nation we give to ovyxpivoryrec. This signifies 
possession }. originally, fo combine together with judicious selre- 
Ver. 13. Having indicated the source of Gos- | tion, then to unite in general, to join, the opposite 
pel-wisdom, Paul proceeds to show how he pro- | of dtaxpivecv; with this then comes the idea ¢o 
claimed it, taking up the thought of ver. 4.— | hold together, t. e., by way of comparison (2 Cor. 
Which things we also speak.—That the x. 12), [this is the meaning adopted in tho E, 
speaking here is directly connected with the fact | V.]; out of this there follows the idea of mea- 
of having received of the spirit from the purpose | suring, estimating according to something; and 
of knowing and declaring, and proceeds from it, | then of tnlerpreting or expounding, as it is used in 
and is of a sort corresponding to the nature of | Gen. xl. 8 and Dan. v. 12 in reference to dreams, 
the objects received, is shown by word, «ai: | in which cases the signification to judge must be 
‘‘also.” How he spake is exhibited antitheti- | referred back to the idea of holding together the 
cally.— Not in words taught of human! various elements of the process so as to get a 
wisdom, ovn év &tdaxroicg avdpurcivyc| proper view of them. At any rate there is 
codiag Aéyotc.—The Gen. hereis governed not | nothing in these last passages to justify our 
by Aédyorg but by didaxroic. (Comp. d:daxrot deov, | taking the word in the text to mean unquali- 
taught of God, Jno. vi. 45). [Most of the older | fiedly fo explain [as Stanley does] whether we 
English versions and Calvin construe the other | take mvevuarsxoic as Masculine [rendering 
way. Wiclif: not in wise wordes of mannes | as Bengel, Riickert, Stanley: ‘to spiritual men” } 
wisdom. Tyndale: not in the connyuge wordes | (which is by no means required by the ver. 14, 
of mannes wysdome, Rheims: not in learned | since a new paragraph opens there), or as Neu- 
wordes of humane wisedom. Cranmer and Ge- | ter; rendering it ‘‘ by spiritual things,” mean- 
neva translate very nearly as the authorized | ing thereby cither the Old Testament types used 
version]. He means not in an artificial style of | to explain the New Testament (as Chrysostom 
discourse, fashioned after the rules of scholastic | and others), or the testimonies of the Prophets, 
rhetoric and dialetics, but in those taught of | which, being inspired by the Spirit, are the fit 
Spirit.— Mvebparo¢g without the article asin | illustrations of the things which Christ has ro- 
ver. 4, because it is to be taken qualitatively as | vealed by His Spirit (as Grotius and others), 
denoting a principle higher than that of human | both which ideas are remote from the connec- 
wisdom. We are not here to suppose that any | tion, or “with spiritual words” (as Elsner and 
actual dictation of the language is intended, but | others). [Wordsworth interprets this clause 
only an operation of the Spirit upon the mind, | comprehensively. ‘Blending spiritual things 
‘‘ which strongly pervades and controls even the | with spiritual,” ¢. ¢., not adulterating them with 
speech and modes of exhibition;:” in short a| foreign admixtures (2 Cor. ii. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 2) 
simple discourse which proceeds directly from a | also ‘combining.’ for the purpose of comparing 
heart possessed hy the Spirit of God. [Hodge | and explaining, ¢.g., the things of the New Testn- 
says: ‘This is verbal inspiration, or the doc- | ment by the Old Testament, or one spiritual 
trine that the writers of the Scriptures were con- | truth by another]. Nor yet do we agree with 
trolled by the Spirit of God in the choice of the | Neander’s view, ‘that which has been commu- 
words which they employed in communicating | nicated to us by the Divine Spirit we explain 
divine truth. This has been stigmatized as the | in a form which is suited to that communica- 
mechanical theory of inspiration. It is ob-| tion.” The only correct interpretation is to 
jected to this, that it leaves the diversity of | take ovyxpivecy in its original import, and wvcv- 
style which marks the different portions of the | “arixoi¢ as Neuter, and to render as above, car- 
Bible, unaccounted for. But if God can control | rying the meaning: uniting the spiritual mat- 
the thoughts of 8 man without making him n|ters which are the subject of our discourse 
machine, why not also his language !—rendering | (Aadotpev, ver. 12) with words and forms that 
every writer infallible in the use of his charac- | are taught of the Spirit. So Castalio, Calvin, 
teristic style? If the language of the Bible be | Osiander, Meyer. [Hodge and Barnes]. Thus 
not inspired, then we have the truth communi- | understood the clause serves to illustrate still 
cated through the discoloring and distorting | further the suitableness of the style of discourse 
medium of human imperfection. Paul’s direct | just before advocated, and as Osiander rightly 
assertion is that the words he used were taught | observes, contains no tautology, since rather 
by the Holy Ghost.” Wordsworth adds: ‘Here | ‘‘the thought is here stated in the form of a 
is a sufficient reply to the assertions of those who | fundamental principle, and is taken up and set 
allege that the inspiration vouchsafed to St. Paul | forth with stronger emphasis.’’* 
was limited to a general perception of divine 
truth and that he was left himself without divine 
guidance as to the form in which that truth was 
to be expressed. A caution also is thus supplied 
against the notion that there are verbal inaccura- 
cies, and blemishes, and defects in St. Paul’s re- 
presentations of the supernatural truths which he 
was commissioned to deliver. Comp. Hooker, 
IL. viii. 6, and Serm. v. 4; also Routh, Rele- 
quis Sacre, Vol. V. pp. 886-341"]. This is 


(* The view given, but not advocated by Bengel and Stan- 
ley, seems deserving of more attention than Kling has be- 
stowed upon it, and may fairly dispute the ground with that 
he has given. Zuyxpivery, whatever may be its classical 
meaning, is used in the LXX. in six places at least, with the 
unquestioned signification of: to explain, to make that 
which was mysteriously hinted in visions clear to ordinary 
minds. This was what Joseph did to the chief butler and 
chief baker, and to Pharaoh, and what Daniel did to Bel- 
sbazzar. And Paul is here speaking of dealing with things 
of like nature, f. ¢., supernaturally revealed, which eye had 
not seen, otc. And what more natural than for him to use 
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Ver. 14. [Explains the reason why this higher 
spiritual wisdom is not indiscriminately imparted, 
but “spoken only to the perfect.” It is seen in 
the incapacity of multitudes to apprehend it, and 
to discern ‘the Divine impress it bears both on 
its contents and style of delivery.” It is an in- 
ability arising from ‘their essential character, 
which is as opposed to the Gospel as it is in 
every respect harmoniously consistent with it- 
self.””].—But the natural (or psychical}) man. 
—yuyindc 62 dvdpuroc, Here we have the 
character described. Luther explains it thus: 
‘‘the natural man is one who, though he stands 
apart from grace, is still endowed to the fullest 
degree with understanding, sense, capacity and 
art.” He is the opposite of ‘the spiritual man,” 
see Jude ver. 19. wuyixoi, mvevua pu) Exovrec, 
lit.: ‘psychical, not having the spirit.” yuvy4: 
Psyche, soul, Latin, anima, is the intermediate 
between svevua, spirit, and owua, body (1 Thess. 
v. 28). It is the personal life of the individual 
(Ichleben) arising from the entrance of the spirit 
into the earthly organ of the body as its breath 
of life, in which personal life the spiritual and 
the sensuous elements are combined, the one 
entering into the other. The spiritual element, 
by becoming psychical or natural, forms a power 
of consciousness and volition, sinks into the life 
of sensation and impulse and embodies itself in 
the man and becomes organic. The sensuous 
element on the other hand (which taken out of 
the world of sense the soul fills with its life of 
sensation and impulse), being possessed by the 
spiritual power, becomes itself spiritualized in 
conscious self-directed activity and made capable 
of intelligent knowledge and volition. By reason 
of this its double nature, the soul becomes depen- 
dent on springs of life that belong as well to the 
world of sense as to the spiritual world. But, 
with particular individuals, the soul exercises a 
free choice in regard to the degree and order in 
which from time to time these influences from 


ovyxpivey in precieely the same sense as in the former 
cases. The allusion is almost pable. Rendering the 
word then ezplaining, the train of thought requires that we 
take wvevparixais as Dative Mas: . to spiritual persons. 
Here, then, we see the Apostle reverting back to the thought 
with which the paragraph opens, “that of speaking wisdom 
among the perfect.” “The spiritual things” here are the 
contents of this wisdom, “ the perfect ” are “ the spiritual.” 
And thus we have a ye on which the course of thought 
pater easily over into what follows, and the é¢ of ver. 14 bas 
ts natural antithetic force. “Explaining spiritual things 
to the spiritual, but the natural man,” etc. This, it is inte- 
resting to note, is the firet construction given of thie passage 
in an English version. Wiclif renders: ‘‘ Maken a liknesge 
of spiritual things to goostli men, for a besteli man per- 
suyued not through thingis,” etc. Here, however, we have 
a new meaning to «pivoryres, equivalent to: making spi- 
ritual things match with epiritual men. And is this the 
meening of the Rhemish version: “comparing spiritual 
things to the spiritual?’ This evidently is a literal trane- 
ferring of the Vulgate “com ntes,” which is derived 
from “compare,” and has for its first meaning to match to 
pair. Calvin has still another interpretation: “adapting 

fritual words to spiritual things,” which Beza snbetan- 

tly adopts. Here there is simply an inversion of ideas.] 


[t It is to be regretted that there are no adjectives in 
English which distinctly preserve the important distinctions 
observed in Scripture between body, soul, and spirit. Much 
obscurity oftentimes arises in consequence, and we fail to 
sb hb the profuund philosophy which underlies Paul's 

octrine. The adjective corresponding to the noun soul our 
translators render “natural.” This is nota bad translation 
if we bear in mind the equivocal use of the word nature: 
that it either may mean, the course of things as they are, or 
the course of things as they ought to be,” and that it is in 
the former sense the text takes it.} 
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above and below shall be appropriated and em- 
ployed. It depends on its pleasure whether it 
shall isolate itself, and, with this, sever its own 
spiritual part from the Divine life of the Spirit, 
or whether it shall receive this life into itself. 
Now in separating from the life of the spirit, 
man, a8 @ natural or psychical creature, gets 
divested of his spiritual character and becomes 
fleshly. There is, indeed, in him still a spiritual 
element: but then it no longer rules as a con- 
trolling principle, regulating his impulses and 
desires. On the contrary, being in subjection to 
the soul (yvy7), the spirit becomes more and 
more subservient to the soul’s perverse and car- 
nal tendencies, from whence there springs deceit, 
falsehood, defilement in spirit, through contact 
with corresponding evil, and also that earthly 
and worldly wisdom spoken of in Jas. iii. 15. 
The soul, in itself robbed of the spiritual element, 
as a personal life (as spirit), is also unable to 
work out the spiritual things into a clear, intel- 
ligent apprehension by a free conscious effort of 
its own. Hence the mere soul-man, in other 
words the psychical or natural man, has neither 
inclination nor eye for the spiritual. He is 
closed up against all higher wisdom as if it were 
but folly. (Comp. Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre, 3 14 
ff, 88 ff; Lehrwiss, 33 207 and 218. From all 
this it will be seen that the translation ‘‘sensu- 
ous,” ‘‘sinnlich,” is not exhaustive. With this 
there is included also the idea of the selfish. 
Besides, both the intellectual and ethical aspects 
are also to be taken into account. See Osiander, 
de Wette, Meyer*.—The ethical side of ‘the 
psychical man,” viz., his disinclination towards 
the higher sphere of life, appears in what is 
affirmed of him.—receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God.—For déyecda: here is 
not=to understand, which thought is afterwards 
expressed by yvava:, but it means: fo accept, to 
receive, as always in the N. T. (Luke viii. 18; 
Acts viii. 18; xi. 1; xvii. 11; 1 Thess. i. 6; ii. 
18, etc.). ov déyeratmdrweira:, Actes xiii. 46. 
‘*He will not accept them, although they are 
offered.”,—BrncEt. The phrase, “the things of 
the Spirit of God,” combines what was distin- 
guished in ver. 18, the Divinely spiritual both in 
form and substance. The reason of this rejec- 
tion is explained,—because they are foolish- 
ness unto him.—‘ Whereas,” adds Bengel, 
‘che is seeking after wisdom.” And these things 
reem foolish, because they conflict with his 
narrow, foregone conclusions and prejudices.— 


[* See also Owen, vol. iil. p. 247, where, basing his expoast- 
tion on 1 Cor. xv. 44, be saya: “The Wvyicds (f.¢.) the natural 
man, is one that hath all that {s or can be derived from the 
first Adam, one endowed with a rational] soul and who hath 
the nse and exercise of all his rational facultics.” He takes 
strong ground against those “who tell us that by this ‘na- 
tural man’ is intended ‘a man given up to his pleasurrs and 
guided by his brutish affections and no other.’” See his 
citations from Augustine and Chrysostom to the same effect. 
A profound analysis of this finportant subject, in all its con- 
nections, is given also in Miller on Sin, vol. i. p. 457, vol. if. 
p. 367. Calvin: “The natural man (t.e.) not merely the man 
of gross passions, buat whoever is taught only by his own 
faculties.” And Bengel quotes Epbraim Cyrus: “The Apostle 
calls men who live according to nature natural, pvyxicovs, 
those who live contrary to nature, carnal, capacxovs; but 
those are spirttual, rvevyarixoi, who even change their 
natare after thespirit.” An able disquisition on the “ Tri- 

rtite Nature of Man,” in all its bearings on Chrietian 
ay has lately been issaed by Rev. J. B. Heard, of Eug- 
and. 
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and he is not able to know them.—This 
clause is either to be joined to the previous one, 
as assigning an additional reason for the natural 
man’s not receiving spiritual things, g. d., ‘he 
considers it absurd, without being able to un- 
derstand it” (Meyer, [Alford, Stanley, Tischen- 
dorf]); orto be taken as parallel to the clause, 
“the receiveth it not,” and expressing the in- 
tellectual side of the case in an independent 
manner, so that the following words stand 
related to it alone ([Calvin, Hodge, Barnes, 
and others, in accordance with le. v.]). The first 
is the more correct. The natural man contemns 
spiritual things through prejudice and lack of ap- 
rehension,—because they are spiritually 
udged of.—The reason here assigned bears 
upon both the previous clauses which together 
explain why the Gospel is rejected. It appears 
all$ foolish and incomprehensible, alike from 
the fact that it requires to be looked at in a 
way for which the natural man in unfitted. dva- 
xpivecy, to judge of, as in iv. 8; ix. 8; xiv. 24. It 
denotes the result of investigation and proof, 
which it primarily in fact signifies (Acts xvii. 11; 
iv. 9; xii.19.) mwvevuarctxdc: spiritually (1. ¢.) 
either by the spirit of man (not soul: yy) 
quickened and filled by the Spirit of God, or in a 
spiritual manner, so that the Holy Spirit, whose 
are the things to be judged of, both as to form and 
substance, directa likewise in the judgment of 
them by His illuminating grace. In either case, 
the sense is essentially the same, although the 
latter comports better with the use of the word 
‘spirit’? in the context. [While it is the office 
of the Spirit to take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto us, it is His also to purge the 
mental vision so that it can see the objects pre- 
sented, for the eye of the natural man is blinded 
by the god of this world, and to him, however 
presented, the Gospel is hidden. Hence the mani- 
festation towards the man must be supplemented 
by a change in him, rendering him spiritually 
minded, and eo producing ‘a congeniality be- 
tween the perceiver and the thing perceived.” } 
Var. 15. Presentsa contrast.-But the spiritual 
man. t.¢. he who, in conformity with the image 
of God (Col. iii. 10), has been renewed to an exist- 
ence in the Spirit, Who, in turn lives in him as 
his life and to a constant exercise of his power 
in the strength of the Spirit; in other words, he who 
has the Spirit as rule, guidance and might (Beck, 
Seelent. 8. 35 ff.);—judgeth of all the things— 
ta xdvra [see Crit. obs.] all the things. By 
these we are to understand in accordance with 
the context, at least for the most part, or pro- 
eminently the things of the Spirit which the na- 
tural man is not in a condition to judge of. This 
reference is indicated yet more distinctly by the 
article rd: the [if genuine]. Besides the saying 
of Beck (Lehrwiss S. 210) here holds good. 
‘Only by being made spiritual is a man capaci- 
tated for the apprehension of spiritual objects. 
Such as God and Divine things, and only by the 
energy thus obtained is he able critically to test, 
and spiritually to govern all the remaining por- 
tion of his being as something inferior and snb- 
servient to the Spirit.” So also Meyer (ed. 8) 
[only giving the passage a much broader scope, 
since he refers the ‘all things” not simply to 
those of the Spirit, but includes under it ‘all 
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objects which come within the sphere of his 
judgment’’}. ‘On all this can the spiritual 
man pass & correct estimate by means of a judg- 
ment enlightened and controlled by the Holy 
Ghost.” [In illustration of this, Meyer alludes 
to instances of Paul’s nice spiritual discrimina- 
tion, exhibited ‘‘in matters not belonging to doc- 
trine, and under the most varied conditions, e. g. 
in his wise improvement of circumstances amid 
persecutions and prosecutions, and during his 
last voyage, etcg also in his judgments respecting 
marriage cases, judicial causes, slavery, and the 
like; in all which he understood how to place 
every thing under the level of a higher spiritual 
point of view with wonderful clearness, certainty 
and impartiality; also in his estimate of different 
personages, etc.” But it may be fairly ques-. 
tioned whether Meyer does not here go beyond 
the proper scope of the passage. The object in 
view throughout the whole of it is a Divinely 
revealed spiritual ‘‘ wisdom,” which transcended 
the apprehension of ‘‘the natural man;” and it 
is not easy to see how affairs altogether pruden- 
tial could be brought into the account]. The 
acceptation of wrayra as Acc. Sing. Mase. is 
against the previous context (see Meyer).—But 
he himself is judged of by noman.—The pre- 
vious clause leads us to supply here, ‘‘ who is not 
spiritual.” For such as these the position of the 
spiritual man is too high. They cannot compre- 
hend the inner life, or pronounce suitable judg- 
ment upon it. ‘‘ Undoubtedly Paul said this with 

ial allusion to such in the Corinthian Church 
as took the liberty of criticising him.”” NEANDER. 
Of course what is affirmed in this verse of the 
spiritual in general, must in particular cases be 
limited according to the measure and degree of 
perfection attained in the spiritual life (comp. 
Calvin and Osiander). One proof of the sense 
perverting exegesis of the Romish Church may 
be geen in their reference of this passage to the 
hierarchy and its judicial office in doubtful ques- 
tions (Corn. a Lapide, Estius). 

Ver. 16. Proof of the foregoing.—For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, that 
he may instruot him ?—The question is taken 
from Is. xl. 18; according to the lxx., with the 
omission of the words «a? ric obfuBovaog avrov 
éyévero: ‘and who hath become his counsellor,” 
which come in between the words “Lord” and 
“that.” The “mind of the Lord ”’ is here iden- 
tical with ‘‘the mind of Christ” in the following 
clause. We might, indeed, on looking at the 
passage in Isaiah, refer it to God; but since the 
words are introduced freely without a formula 
of citation, there is no necessity for this, and the 
identification of them with ‘‘the mind of Christ,’ 
is more in accordance with the course of thought. 
The vovc, mind, is the spirit as the source of 
thoughts, counsels, plans. The spirit, not how- 
ever, as shut up within itself, but, so far as what 
is contained therein, is imparted and operates 
abroad. Hence it is not absolutely the same as 
rvetvma, spirit (as Billroth and Neander). [‘‘ This 
is ther the substratum of the voic,—mind, and 
which being imparted to the man, makes his 
mind one with the mind of Christ.” Mrrrr]. “O¢ 
ov Bi Bdoet== ore ovpfiBélew [Buttmann, 3 
148, I., or Ktihner 3 884, 2). ZuuBcPacerv, to bring 
together, metaphorically, to put one’s self to rights, to 
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make oneself intelligible; and hence transitively, 
to prove, to instruct; elsewhere with ri, in the 
Hellenic idiom, also with a personal object; to 
teach some one. [This use of the word, Alford 
says belongs to the Ixx; in the New Testament 
it means to conclude, to prove, to confirm]. The 
object in this case is not any spiritual truth, but 
the Lord, — but we have the mind of 
Christ.—[‘‘ We,” the Apostles, himself included, 
and in the view of his issue with the Church, 
perhaps emphasized. Of course other spiritual 
persons are not excluded, but they are not now 
brought into the account]. Hence, 2yopev, 
not-—=perspectum habemus. The word denotes that 
inward possession which is founded upon commu- 
nion with Christ, upon having ‘put on Christ” 
(Gal. iii. 27).—The thought now brought out is this, 
the judgment of the spiritual man on the part of 
him who is not spiritual, would require such a 
knowledge of the mind of the Lord as would quali- 
fy a person to instruct the Lord Himself, since 
the persons who are to be judged are such as 
have the mind of Christ, inasmuch as His Spirit 
dwelling in them, and directing their thought, 
fashions them to His mind, and identifies their 
thinking with His thinking. ([‘Syllogistically 
stated, the argument would stand thus: no one 
can instruct the Lord. We have the mind of the 
Lord. Therefore no one can instruct and judge 
us.”’ Hovos. ] 

Obs. We are now prepared to consider what 
this wisdom is, that is spoken of in this passage, 
according to the characteristics given by the 
Apostle. 1. It is a system of objective truth ana- 
logous to that taught by the Greek philosophers, 
and destined to supplant it: the true cogia sent 
to supersede the false. 2. It is one that can be 
advantageously taught only to persons who by a 
practical faith in the rudimental facts of Chris- 
tianity, have made some advances in the Divine 
life. 8. It is a wisdom beyond the reach of hu- 
man reason or conjecture to discover—a verita- 
ble mystery preserved in God’s keeping until He 
should choose to make it known. 4. It is one 
which has been revealed by the Holy Spirit out 
of the depths of the Godhead; hence 5. It must 
comprise such things as are found there, and 
carry the mark of the Divine personality, viz.: 
the nature, attributes, and constitution of the 
Divine Being, His plans and purposes as Creator, 
His laws as the Supreme Ruler, His aims and 
methods, and decrees, and works as Redeemer; 
all these more particularly as bearing upon man, 
and shedding light upon his condition and des- 
tiny. And these are truths both ontological and 
ethical; truths for the intellect and moral sense 
at once; truths spiritual and eternal in their 
highest and broadest sense, 6. The forms in 
which this wisdom is communicated, are also 
Divinely cast. They are they the words and 
illustrations suggested to the minds of the Apos- 
tles by the Holy Ghost, who inspired them, and 
which must ever constitute the best statements 
of this wisdom. It is a wisdom whose truth and 
excellence are not directly obvious to the natural 
man. In order to discern intuitively its force 
and beauty, and to perceive its Divine character, 
there is required the spiritual eye that is con- 
formed to the light of the glory of God as it 
Suincs in the face of Jesus Christ, and can by 


direct vision recognize its truth and heavenly 
source. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. There is and must be a Divine philosophy in 
Christianity. The historical facts on which the 
Gospel rests embody living and eternal truths, 
which it is the life and joy of the spiritual man 
to contemplate and explore. In Jesus, the Son 
of man, there is incarnated the Word of God the 
Logos, from whom emanate all those Divine ar- 
chetypal ideas which inform and regulate the 
whole created universe. By Him all things con- 
sist. His province it is also, as the Son of God, 
the Father’s express image, to reveal that Father 
in the glory of His perfections, in His laws, pur- 
poses and workings, and thus to exhibit the 
principles on which the world is governed. 
Moreover, as the Son of Man, it is His office to 
show what man properly is in his true ideal, and 
what are the problems of his destiny. Still fur- 
ther, as the Son of God and the Son of man com- 
bined to constitute the mediatorial King, He be- 
comes the centre of all human history, the Head 
of that kingdom with reference to which all 
things in the world are controlled and governed. 
Christianity, therefore, carries in itself the sub- 
stance of all sound theology, and anthropology, 
and ethics, and historical science. Jesus Him. 
self being the absolute Truth and Life, in Him 
there must be hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and these treasures it will be 
the province of an enlightened intelligence to ex- 
plore, and bring forth, and make known to the 
apprehension of mankind as that which is alone 
worthy of study and fitted to nourish alike the 
mind and heart. Thus it will be found in theend 
that the researches of right reason are directly in 
the line of faith’s leading—that the scheme of 
Christianity as set forth in the doctrines of the 
Gospel is in accordance with true science—yea, 
its very substance—and that ‘‘religion passes 
out of the ken of reason only when the eye of 
reason has reached its horizon, and that faith is 
but its continuation,” revealing to the devout 
worshipper the things which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of 
man to conceive }. 

(2. This Divine philosophy is distinctly appre- 
hended only by a renewed sanctified tntelligence. 
Here life and light coincide. We believe in 
order that we may understand, and experience 
becqmes the only fit guide and teacher. Sin 
and the remains of sin prove a disqualifica- 
tion for knowledge and beget folly. Hence it is 
that the communication of this Divine wisdom is 
suited only to such as have made attainments in 
piety, and must be measured out in proportion 
to their attainments by a wise economy. Christ 
being our light, so far as He is our life, it must 
rere | that with the unfolding of this new life in 
us, and to the degree in which the principle of 
this life, even the Divine Spirit, mortifies the 
works of the flesh and breaks down our narrow- 
minded selfishness, and clears our intelligence of 
all prejudices, and emancipates us from human 
authorities, and from our self-complacency, and 
from our delight in whatsoever flatters and 
pleases self, will this Divine wisdom dawn with 
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ever-growing clearness upon our apprehensions, 
and our understanding of God’s thoughts and 
ways become enlarged, and our susceptibility for 
still farther disclosures be increased. If on the 
awakened conscience of the sinner there arises 
at the start the light of God’s pardoning and re- 
storing beaming from the person of Christ 
evidently crucified before his eyes, and under its 
radiance he sees the follies of the past and the 
obligations of the future, and learns his indebt- 
edness to redeeming love, and experiences its 
saving and gladdening influences, and feels in 
himself the quickening of a new and higher 
principle with all its uplifting powers and emo- 
tions, then in all this there will be laid the foun- 
dation of a knowledge of Christ, and what He is, 
and what is the nature of the life that proceeds 
from Him, to which each day’s experience and 
reflection will constantly contribute. As his 
piety matures, the more he will come to under- 
stand something of the riches that are to be found 
in Christ—of His relations to the Godhead as the 
Eternal and Only-Begotten of the Father—of His 
relations to humanity as its Prince and Head— 
of the atonement founded upon the intimate union 
of His two natures—of the method and means by 
which His redeeming work was begun and is 
carried on and will be perfected at last—of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit in the instrumen- 
talities of the Gospel—of the gifts of grace—of 
the foundation and increase of the Church—of 
God’s superintendence over the race in guiding 
it to a participation in the blessings of his salva- 
tion—of the way in which these things condition 
each other, and how they all come to rest upon 
the decree of the all-wise and merciful God which 
infinitely exceeds all human imaginings, and to 
the realization of which the whole history of the 
race in all its main branches, both before and af- 
ter Christ, must tend—of the manner in which 
God will consummate His redeeming work, both 
in its direct progress and in its remoter connection 
with what precedes, and in its resemblances to 
the work of creation (1 Cor. xv.), and finally of 
the immanent relations of the Godhead which lie 
at the foundation of this whole process. These 
are some of the truths which will gradually un- 
fold their glorious meanings upon the mind of 
the growing Christian, making his path shine 
brighter and brighter until the perfect day. Mere 
beginners cannot be expected to comprehend 
them. They transcend the apprehension even of 
the most distinguished sages of the world, and 
range beyond the scope of man’s natural experi- 
ence and observation—yea, beyond the flights of 
human imagination and hope. But to the sincere 
believer they are made known with ever greater 
clearness through the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. 

8. The office of the Holy Spirit as the revealer 
rests upon essential distinctions tn the being of God. 
His external operations and His indwelling in 
the hearts of men are owing to an earlier and 
independent existence in the Godhead, by virtue 
of which He is called ‘‘the Spirit of God” in a 
manner analogous to ‘the spirit of man which is 
in man.” Hence he must be supposed to exist 
in God not merely as a power or an attribute, 
but as an essential Uife-factor in the Divine nature, 
maintaining at the same time that independence 

5 


which is already seen to follow from His inde- 

pendent activity abroad, and from the perfection 

of the Divine nature. He is God’s proper self,. as 

certainly as man’s spirit is his own self; yet not 

however the entire God, just as the spirit of man 

is not the entire man. More exactly defined in 

the light of ver. 11, He is God as looking through 

and recognizing Himself, even a8 we may define 

the Logos to be God imaging and expressing 

Himself objectively. And if the Divine fiat 

which creates life abroad is, when contemplated 

inwardly as the Logos, a self-subsistent and 

creative Life, so is the Divine cognition which 

illuminates and creates truth abroad—when con- 

templated inwardly as Spirit, an independent and 
creative truth or light. God’s being and begetting 

as Spirit, ¢. ¢., the Spirit tr God and the Spirit 

from God, is Truth—ie the Light and the Father of 
Lights. Ou the ground of these essential dis- 

tinctions within the being of God, there is as- 

cribed to the Spirit in ver. 18 a vision and a 

knowledge, which not only penetrates all God’s 

works in their profoundest depths, and comprises 

in its scope all creaturely perception and all the 

mysteries of the kingdom of God (ver. 9), but 

also comprehends the inmost secrets of the Di- 

vine personality and most hidden attributes of 
God’s own self. And precisely because He is 

this inwardly illuminated inmost self of God, and 

the all-penetrating vision of God, is He the Truth. 

Spirit is God (Jno. iv. 24) as being a per- 

sonality which is in itself invisible, but which is 

conscious of itself in the whole circumference of 
its being and which thoroughly discerns and re- 

veals every thing external to itself. And the. 
Lord is that Spirit, in so far as He taketh away 

the veil from the heart and discloses His glory. 
unto the believer, from one degree of splendor 

unto another, until the fulness of His light shines 

upon them (2 Cor. iii. 17 ff.; of. iv. 6).’"" Ac- 

cordingly inasmuch as God is throughout trans- 

parent to Himself, and manifest in His own pecu- . 
liar and hidden self, shining through every 

thing, and glorifying all who are devoted to Him. 
in Himself, He is Light in Himself, Light through 

Himself on all abroad, and Light to Himself. 

This is the inward significance of the Divine 

Spirit, and such is He in godlike self-subsistence 

as the living and creative truth,” efc... (Beck, 

Lehre., 8. 108 ff.). 

4. While the psychical (uyixéc) man imprisoned 
as he is in his own natural selfishness, living and 
moving ever outside of the sphere of God’s en- 
lightening Spirit, has no sense to receive the 
Divine spiritual communications so that they all 
appear to him irrational and absurd, the spiritual 
(rvevzarixéc) Man, who has received the Spirit 
of God and is controlled by him, carries in him- 
self a standard for determining that which is of the 
Spirit; so that he is able to estimate it, both 
according to its substance and its form of expres- 
sion, and is therefore qualified to judge of, every- 
thing which comes within his sphere, by this the 
highest measure of all true worth. But he him- 
self is exalted above the judgment of the un- 
spiritual. Persons of this sort are capable of 
comprehending or instructing him so far as he is 
governed in his conduct by-the Divine spirit, 
about as little as they are -in condition to know 
the mind of Christ, which tho spiritual man hath, 
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and so to instruct Christ Himself. 
spiritual man judgeth of all things, because he 
hath received the anointing of the Holy One, 
even Christ, and knoweth all things (1 John ii. 
21, 22). These are they who are “taught of 
God.” (eodidaxrot, Jno. vi. 45.) This exalted 
state is maintained in the same manner in which 
it is won, in true, humble self-denial, in poverty 
of spirit, in steadfast, determined mortification of 
all selfish desires and unrestrained devotion to 
do what is good and wise, and in that simple- 
hearted abandonment which allows the Spirit of 
God to work in the heart, to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure. So farasthese qualities 
fail, and self is suffered to hold sway, the man is 
betrayed into spiritual pride and into gross 
errors which arise from commingling and con- 
founding what is human with what is Divine. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. Rrrcer: The great distinction between the 
wisdom of this world and the wisdom of God.—1. a. 
The former changes its opinions and principles 
well nigh faster than its fashions. 98. It is am- 
bitious to give the tone to that which shall be 
esteemed proper and conducive to the public 
good, and to fill every sphere with its own taste 
and judgment so as to be in favor with the 
princes of this world. c. But, alas! those to 
whom it so devotes itself soon fade and pass 
away but too apparently. The greater part of 
them outlive their own credit for wisdom, and 
a false garnish of their youth is soon succeeded 
by the lustrelessness of an old age which is all the 
more wretched from the contrast. 2. a. The 
hidden wisdom of God emerges out of eternity, 
and is on this account liable to no change. 6. 
Its benefits also stretch onward into eternity, and 
when the work of redemption shall be completed 
it will be feund in glory long after the fashion of 
this world has utterly vanished. e¢. Its instruc- 
tion flows with such purity that only those who 
lay the foundation for it in the fear of God are 
introduced therein, step by step, along the path 
of obedience. d. Against its demands the heart 
of man is 80 apt to be hardened that it is a rare 
thing for one of the princes of this world to 
attain unto the knowledge of it (vv. 6-8). 

2. The mystery of the Divine wisdom.—What is 
here held up to faith transcends the sight and 
hearing, the knowledge and understanding of 
men (¢. g.) the manifestation of the Son of God in 
this world, the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven declared by Him, His sufferings, death, 
and resurrection, the setting up of His Church 
through the power of the Holy Spirit dispensed 
in such lowly vessels, the ways and judgments of 
God with His people on earth hitherto and the 
numerous humiliations of the cross which yet 
issue in the clearer victory of thetruth. Nothing 
of all this could have entered the heart of man, 
had it not been first declared by the Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, and afterwards more 
fully disclosed by the Spirit (ver. 9). 

8. The revelation through the Spirtt of God.—1. 
Its indispensableness to the knowledge of God, 
because God is alone, and is known only to Him- 


But the! possess a common nature. 


2. Its sufficiency; 
what the Spirit searches out and can consequently 
impart is perfectly eubstantiated, since He as 
certainly belongs to the being of God as our 
spirit belongs to our human nature, and knows 
every thing respecting God with as much eer- 
tainty as our consciousness reports to us what is 
inus. 8. Its contents and operation; what God 
has in mercy ordained respecting us, the reason 
why He has made us His children, and what He 
prepared for us for all eternity, this we learn 
from the Spirit of God. He teaches it; He 
awakens also our desires for it; He works faith 
in us, and He establishes and quiets the heart in 
this knowledge (vv. 10-12). 

4. The preaching that ts acceptable to God.—a. 
Is one that follows the lead of the Spirit, and 6. 
It is attainable by the diligent perusal of the 
words of the Apostle, learned from the Holy 
Ghost, by inquiring into their meaning, and also 
by submitting our hearts and minds to the dis- 
cipline and guidance of the Spirit. In other 
respects at the same time we are not to omit re- 
flection upon the suitable construction of the 
discourse and the right use of all human aide, 
yet aiming, however, always to keep aloof from 
all that is purely our own, or is prized by the 
world, or is extravagant in diction, and to bring 
forth whatever is impressive and soberly con- 
sidered, according as the Spirit of God has ex- 
pressed it to us inthe Scriptures. c¢. But even 
for this reason, can the true preacher not expect 
to please every person; for in preaching spiri- 
tual doctrines he is obliged to direct his attention 
largely to the spiritually-minded, who are assisted 
in the apprehension of his message by the help 
of the Spirit working in them also (ver. 18). 

5. The natural man neither receives nor appre- 
hends what the Holy Spirit teaches tn the Goapel.— 
Such is every person who rests in his own na- 
tural powers and has not bowed his heart to the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, since in his love of 
self he trusts too much to his own understanding, 
whose insight and evidence he over-values, and 
is thereby betrayed into an aversion to Divine 
things. But such corruption is not simply a bond- 
age to carnal lusts. It is also a wisdom that is 
after the flesh (vv. 12,18); and the words of hu- 
man wisdom excite an opposition to the doctrines 
taught by the Spirit, as well as to the simplicity 
of preaching. But this has its degrees: a, strong 
prejudice even to the avowed rejection of Divine 
truths; 5, neglect of spiritual things, so as not 
to deem it worth while to lay aside prejudices 
and candidly to confer with any one in reference 
to them; ec, assent to the truth, but without any 
strong faith wrought by the Spirit of God to the 
entire change of mind, hence accompanied still 
by hostility to the light, and by an incapacity 
to judge spiritual things spiritually. 

6. The spiritual man: a, his ability to judge; 
b, his elevation above the judgment of others.— 
a, He who has been brought by the Spirit 
of God to the knowledge, faith and obedience 
of the truth, and daily learns, under Divine 
tuition, the things which are given us of 
God, judges everything which is presented to 
him appertaining to the knowledge and service 


self, therefore less capable of being ‘searched | of God, not indeed with entire infallibility, yet 
out” than men are by each other, since they | according to correct grounds. 6, But in this he 
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isneither subject to the judgment of any man, 
nor bound to allow himself to be governed by it. 
For with the force of the declaration, ‘‘ Who has 
known the mind of the Lord? but we have the 
mind of Christ,” he can swing himself clear of 
allhuman jadgments and repose in that which 
Christ has revealed. But it must be remem- 
bered, that in order to be able properly to boast 
thai we have the mind of Christ there must be in 
us daily communion with the word of God, an 
entire indifference to human glory, fervency in 
prayer, and a patient love towards others. O 
God, teach me by thy Spirit, for thus it is I live. 

7. Stangan:—The longer and more truly a 
Christian serves God, the more spiritual wisdom 
he obtains (ver. 6). Christ and everything that 
is in and with Him, is an incomprehensible mys- 
tery; fail but to explore it, and thou art but a 
fool; bat believe what is revealed to thee of it, 
and it is enough for thy salvation (ver. 7). Won- 
der not that the greatest in the world, the most 
gifted, the wisest, do not only not accept Christ, 
but on the contrary altogether torture and cru- 
etfy Him. They understand no better, and 
think themselves able by means of their reason 
to comprehend the faith and religion of Christ, 
jast as they do everything else (ver. 8). The 
royal dignity of the children of God is shown in 
the fact, that they perceive and spiritually judge 
all things, especially the internal state of the 
golless, while they themselves are wholly un- 
known to tha latter; and hence it is that they 
will one day become, as it were, occupants of the 
great judgment seat as Christ’s associate judges 
in the world’s assize (Lg.). Oh, how unqualified 
is the unconverted teacher for the office of the 
Spirit, eapecially for judging correctly of the 
true state of the souls of his hearers (Lange), 
(ver. 15). The mind of Christ is the mind of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost, and it is revealed 
in the Scriptures. Whoever then wishes to know 
the mind of Christ need not climb on high and 
seek it from far (Rom. x. 7), but let him hold fast 
to the revealed word. There he will learn what 
God means aad what he intends to do with us 
(ver. 16). 

8 Hepincer:—Listen how a man ought to 
preach: Not in the stilted phraseology of ro- 
mance, nor in the use of wretched wit; but he 
should utter the mysteries of God in the form of 
seand words (1 Tim. vi. 8), and as the Holy 
Ghoet lays them to the heart and brings them to 
the tongue of His faithful servants (Matt. x. 20). 
(Ver. 13).—Is he that judges unregenerate? 
What better is he than a blind man undertaking 
to judge of colors? Is heregenerate? Then he 
kas a mind akin to that he judges. And al- 
though opinions in reference to topics that are 
sside from Christ, the foundation (iii. 11), may 
be divided, yet will he pass no judgment on 
these contrary to love and mildness, much less 
set himself up to be the lord and judge of an- 
other’s faith, in an arrogant, unbecoming man- 
ner (ver. 15). 

9. Gossygr :—lIt is not well to communicate 

ing to all. There are truths which can 
fitly be expreased only in certain circumstances 
and in certain degrees (ver. 6). Only to those 
who have come to the just consideration of their 
sin aad misery will the Lamb of God, who taketh 


away the sins of the world, become the founda- 
tion and centre from which everything proceeds 
and to which everything returns (vv. 7,8). Best 
of all is it to preserve everything in a pure, still 
heart, and let there be for every pulse a thanks- 
giving and for every breath a song, until all 
come together at last, and we can praise our Re- 
dcemer for everything with one accord in the 
right place and in society of the right persons 
(ver. 9). A glance into the deep things of God 
might awaken in us proud thoughts, as if it were 
possible for us to scan the Divine Majesty. But 
within this depth there is nothing else to be dis- 
covered but infinite love; that love whereby God 
condescended so low and stooped to commune 
with wicked, fallen, degraded humanity. These 
are the deepest depths and the most indescrib- 
able mysteries of the Godhead. This is what 
the natural man cannot understand—that God 
should make Himself so small. A glance into 
this mystery therefore does not elate, but it 
humbles (ver. 10). As we are obliged to learn 
men through men, so can we learn God only. 
through God, or through His Spirit (ver. 11). 
The spirit of the world is at bottom the evil 
spirit, Satan, the god of this world, who has his 
seat in the hearts of the children of disobedience, 
and rules the world from thence. He must be 
expelled by the Spirit of God. He who has this 
Divine Spirit knows out of his own experience 
and inward observation what is given to him of 
God. He believes not at random, but what he 
believes that he knows, possesses, and enjoys (ver. 
12). If a preacher surrenders his whole heart 
and mind and conduct to God, he will become so 
possessed by the Holy Ghost that it will be ob- 
vious to all that the Spirit speaks through him 
(ver. 13). There are honorable people with 
whom we can converse on many truths of Chris- 
tianity, such as the omnipresence of God, etc., 
and they will hear and understand gladly. But 
as soon as we speak a word concerning the 
Saviour and His meritorious sufferings and 
death, then they say: ‘‘Ah, that I don’t under- 
stand; that is too high for me.” This doctrine 
does not suit one who has not the Holy Spirit. 
To the old man in us it is only foolishness (ver. 
14). If we ‘‘have the mind of Christ,” think as 
He thinks, will as He wills, put all matters be- 
fore us as He puts them, then will it be granted 
us to understand the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God (ver. 16). 

9. Hevsner:—The man who is enlightened 
by the Spirit is able to estimate and judge all 
things, even the moral worth of the principles 
and acts of the unconverted, and the vanity of 
the earthly mind with its pursuits, because he 
knows what sin is from his own experience, and 
has torn himself loose from it, and because in 
the knowledge of the will of God, the absolute 
Good, he has a standard to measure everything 
else according to its real value (ver. 15). 

10. On vv. 10-12. Schleier. Serm. 5th coll, Vol. 
2d. From what the Apostle has said of the in- 
most nature and origin of the Spirit of God, it 
follows 1. that the operations of the Spirit are 
unique in their kind; 2. that every thing which 
comes to us from the Spirit is perfectly certain 
and reliable; 8. that it is amply sufficient for 
all our spiritual needs. On 1. To all other mat- 
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making t so. I. The Gospel is the wisdom of 
God. II. It is this wisdom ina mystery. The 
reasons of the mystery: a. the nature and qual- 
ity of the things treated of, being surpassingly 
great, spiritual and strange; 5. the ends designed 
with relation to their influence on the mind in 
impressing with awe and reverence, and hum- 
the Spirit of God Himself, the conviction thus | bling pride, and engaging our oloser search, and 
obtained that ‘‘God is Love’ becomes also the | reserving fuller knowledge as a source of bless- 


ters the world arouses us by means of our com- 
deepest and most reliable truth of our existence, | edness hereafter. Inferences: 1. The reasona- 


mon understanding; but to ‘‘search the deep 
things of God,” and to ory ‘‘Abba Father,” this 
is vouchsafed to us only by the Spirit when He 
descends into our spirits. On 2. Since the 
knowledge imparted by the Spirit, respecting 
what is in God is as eternal and unchanging as 


etc. On 8. There is nothing wanting to our | bleness of relying on the judgment of the Church 
most blessed communion with God,—if only the | and on spiritual teachers. The unreasonableness 
Holy Spirit reveal to us the love of God as the | of making intelligibleness the measure of faith. 
innermost depth of his nature,—if only we are | 8. The vanity and presumption of pretending to 
made to see that benevolent purpose of God, | clear up all mysteries in religion—J. Sprx- 
which has been actuating his paternal heart to- | cen: Ver. 7. Wisdom of God tn mystery.* 1. The 
wards the race from the beginning,—if only it| matter of mysteriousness which the Apos- 
become evident to us that all the wounds of our | tle had in mind. Christ slain for us. II. This 
nature may be healed through the fulness of the | mysteriousness is wisdom, as being what might 
Godhead which dwells in Christ as He has be-| be expeoted in accordance with other mysteries, 
come partaker of our nature,—and if only | such as: a. Sin: 4. Incarnation; c. Christ's per- 
through Him the Spirit of God, who is poured | son and history; d. The mode of God’s treatment 
out upon all who believe in Christ as a quicken- | of Christ; e. The mode of the believer’s restora- 
ing and strengthening power, glorifies the Sa- | tion to God.—J. Barrow: Ver. 6. The Excellency 
viour in their view and causes them to realize | of the Christian Religion as suited for ‘the per- 
the presence of Christ in Him. fect:” 1, in the character it gives of God; 2, in 

11. [We must be cautious not to pervert these | the description it gives of man; 8, in the rule it 
statements into arguments for the disparage- | prescribes; 4, in the service it appoints; 5, in 
ment of human reason and learning in the mat-|the living example it affords; 6, in the solid 
ters of religion. See this point argued in ex- | grounds it gives us to build on; 7, in the help it 
tenso by Richard Hooker (III. viii. 4-11). So | affords; 8, in the way it satisfies conscience; 9, 
Wordsworth}. in the simplicity of its communication.—F. W. 

12. [THoLock. veRs. 6-18. Apostolic Preach- | Ropertson: Vers. 9, 10. God’s Revelation of 
ing. I. Its source—derived: a. not from the | heaven. I. Inability of the lower parts of human 
teaching of men, but 5. from the revelation of the | nature, the natural man, to apprehend the higher 
Divine Spirit. II. Its form: a. not a demonstra- | truth: a. ‘‘Eye hath not seen ”’—not by sensa- 
tion of the human understanding, but a witness of | tion; 5. ‘‘ Ear hath not heard ’’—not by hearing ; 
the Divine Spirit; 5. not the product of an ac-|c. ‘Neither have entered the heart’’—not by im- 
quired eloquence, but the offepring of a Divine | agination or affection. II. The Nature and Laws of 
necessity. Vers. 12-14. Apostolic preaching. I.| Revelation: a, by a Spirit to a spirit; 5, on the 
It proceeds out of the Spirit of God in the; condition of Love.—N. Emmons: Ver. 12. The 
preacher. II. It addresses itself to the Spirit | peculiar spirit of Christians. II. Describe the 
of God in the hearer.—R. Sours. Ver. 7.| Spirit. IL Show the peculiar knowledge it 
Christianity mysterious,* and the wisdom of God tn | gives. 


(* An evident misapprehension of the word “mystery,” 
as used in the text.) 


(* A mistake, as above.) 


IV. THE UNFITNESS OF THE CORINTHIANS TO RECEIVE TRUE WISDOM. 
Caaprer III. 1-4. 


Anp I, [tT also'] brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 

2 carnal, [fleshy*] even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and [om. 
and?] not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able ¢o bear t¢, neither (nay, not even*} yet 

3 now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you envying, and 

4 strife, and divisions, [om. divisions*] are ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while 
one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not carnal [men‘*]? 


1 Ver. 1.—The Rec. has xai éyw, but with the far better and preponderant authorities A. B. O. D. E. F. G@. Cod. Sin. 
tem anad as read xq¢yw (which, as Words. says, “ gives less prominence to the I, and accords more with the Apostie's 
umility ’’]. 
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® Ver. 1.—The Rec. has wap«cxois according to ver. 8, where 8 preponderance of authorities declares for capxixoi, and 
only a few, governed by the original reading in ver. 1, have gdpxiwo.. Here as fn Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 we must read 


according ty best authorities capxivocs. [ 


So A.B. C. D. Cod. Sin.—folluwed by Grivs., Lach., Tisch., Words.. Alf., ete.]. 


3 Ver. 2.—The cai, according to the best manuscripts (A. B. C. Cod. Sia. }, is rejected by the great majority of transla- 


tors and by the old church fathers. 
¢ Ver. 2.—The 
§ Ver. 3—Kai &yxooracia: is wanting in 


church fathers. Its omission {s not to be explained. Probably iueerted as a gloss from Gal. v. 20. 


inetead read ov« dvOpwrot dore Bo A. B. C. Cod. Sin. Alf., Stanley, Lach., Tisch., 
avOpwwror still better. The Rec. reading is probably taken from ver. 3. 


tains it}. 
6 Ver. &4—Rec. ovxi capaucot tore. 
ete.] ove ts better attested than ov x: 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. As inchap. ii. 1,80 here Paul turns from 
his more general exposition to the consideration 
of his own ministry at Corinth. The points of 
connection are furnished in ii. 6, 14. The com- 
munication of wisdom on the part of the Apos- 
tles belonged only to the sphere of the perfect, of 
the spiritual; it could not be extended to those 
who were natural psychical (Seelische) and un- 
receptive of that which was of the Spirit. As 
every other person must have done therefore, I 
also was obliged to treat you as persons of the 
later class.—was not able to speak unto 
you as unto spiritual, but as unto (merely) 
fleshy (persons), as unto babes in Christ.— 
Instead of wuyexdc, natural, lit. psychical, Ger. 
seelisch, he now uses cépxivoc and capxinds, fleshy 
and fleshly or carnal, the ordinary antithesis to 
sveomatixéc, spiritual. The sense, however, is 
not changed by this, for the natural or psychi- 
eal man is also at the same time a “fleshy”’ and 
“carnal” man (comp. ii. 14), and we can neither 
say, with Bengel, that these latter expressions 
are milder, nor with Riickert, that they denote 
simple weakness, while the former implies hos- 
tile opposition; nor with Theophy. that they are 
stronger epithets than ‘“‘ psychical,” nor that the 
latter refers to the intelligence, while the former 
apply to the moral side of human nature, such 
as the desire and passions. Meyer 2d ed., 
“tuyinéde denotes the category to which caparvédc 
and caon:ndc belong.’”’ 8d ed., ‘ypuyexde: one who 
stands outside of the influence of the Spirit, who 
either has not received Him at all, or has been 
again deserted by Him.”” Such a person is also 
capaixéc. But not every capxixdc as such is still 
& wytaése, because a capxixédc may be also one who 
experienced the influences of the Spirit, but is 
not sufficiently actuated by his enlightening and 
sanctifying power to overcome the hostile power 
of the flesh; he still thinks, feels, judges, acts 
kard odpxa (according to the flesh). ‘He is here 
not speaking of Christians as distinguished from 
the world, but of one class of Christians as dis- 
tinguished from another.” Hopas.—Again it is 
& question how odpxivoc, fleshy, and oapxixdc, 
Aeshly, stand .related to each other. The for- 
mer elsewhere is used to denote made of the 
flesh, carneous. [Barytones in woe denote the 
material of which a thing is made, Aidcvog of stone, 
SvAsvor of wood, etc.]. The LXX. employs it to 
signify partly the earthliness and weakness of 
man in contrast with God (2 Chron. xxxii. 8), 
and partly what is tender and easily impressed 
in contrast with what is hard and stony (Ez. xi. 
19; xxxvi. 26. In like manner it occurs in 2 
Cor. iii. 8). But capxinéc is used in the New 
Testament, and afterwards by the church fathers, 

to designate the disposition and character as 


Rec. ovre instead of ovdSd is feebly supported and verbally inocrrect: 
. authorities, A. B. (C. . Sin.) and in the majority of versions and 


[Wordsworth re- 


contrasted with mvevuarixédc. [Denominatives in 
xé¢ express that which pertains to the noun from 
which they are derived, and are like our adjec- 
tives ending in ly]. Bleek in Heb. vii. 16 is of 
the opinion that in the first introduction of these 
terms they were used alike, and that it was not 
until later that the ordinary ethical signification 
was limited to the form oapx:xédg which occurs 
but rarely in the classics. Meyer on the con- 
trary sharply distinguishes. According to him 
oépxivoc designates the unspiritual state of na- 
ture which the Corinthians still had in their 
early Christian minority, inasmuch as the Holy 
Spirit had as yet changed their character so 
slightly that they appeared as if consisting of 
men flesh still. But capxxée expresses a later 
ascendancy of the hostile material nature over 
the divine principle of which they had been made 
partakers by progressive instruction. And it is 
the latter which, as he thinks, the Apostle makes 
the ground of his rebuke. In so far, however, 
as both epithets are of kindred signification, he 
could, notwithstanding the distinction between 
them, affirm, ‘for ye are yet carnal.” So Meyer. 
The distinction between an intellectual weakuess 
and narrow-mindedness in the first beginnings 
of Christianity (to which also the parallel ex- 
pression vio, babes, refers), and a moral im- 
purity and perverseness manifesting itself in the 
progress of Christian development, and involving 
also an intellectual incapacity for a true heavenly 
wisdon, is a distinction fully justifiable and con- 
sonant with the use of the terms ocapxixé¢ and 
odpxevog by the Apostle elsewhere. But that the 
term capxivoce is to be here understood relatively, 
and as not denoting an entire lack of the zvetua 
is clearly indicated by the phrase ‘‘as unto babes 
in Christ.” The time here referred to is that 
when they had just begun to receive Christian 
instruction, and were but recently admitted into 
fellowship with Christ by faith and baptism, and 
so become the children of God. They were of 
course then wholly immature and spiritually de- 
pendent, so that their conduct did not indicate 
the full impress of the Spirit. Their con- 
scious will, the I, was still fettered by carnal 
and selfish habits, and their ability to compre- 
hend the deever grounds and relations of Chris- 
tian truth was yet undeveloped. In short the 
allusion is to that crudeness which is seen in 
children. [And does not the word ‘‘fleshy,” 
seeing that the Apostle had in mind the image 
of babyhood, also clearly refer to the appearance 
of the babe also—a little lump seemingly of mere 
flesh, as yet evincing but little signs of mind or 
conscience, although containing these elements 
in the germ? One can hardly avoid discovering 
here one reason of the use of the word ‘‘fleshy ” 
instead of flesh/y, which is an opprobious epithet, 
applicable only to later years. That mere ani- 
malness, which is one of the beauties of the babe, 
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becomes deformity and a disgrace in an adult. ( good sense, zeal, emulation, and. in a bad one, 


Hence the change of terms when the Apostle comes 
to speak of their after condition. They were 
odpxivoc at first, but not developing their spiritu- 
ality they become capxixd:]. That fondness for 
sho.vy eloquence which was natural at the first 
passed over into the vanity and corruption of an 
egotistical partisanship, and so instead of at- 
taining progressively a confirmed Christian cha- 
racter, they become carnal. In like manner the 
Rabbins also speak of little ones and sucklings. 
Schoettgen in loco. Wetstein 1 Pet. ii. 2; Matth. 
x. 42. Onvariozsg comp. xiv. 20; Heb. v. 13; 
otherwise Matth. xi. 25. 

Ver. 2. The figure introduced in the previous 
verse is atill further carried out.—I gave you 
milk to drink.—That is, he gave them nourish- 
ment suited to their age. To the beginners in the 
Divine life, He imparted such instruction as was 
easy to be understood, the rudiments of Chris- 
tian knowledge (Heb. vi. 1), not strong meat 
such as adults only could digest, not the deeper 
truths of wisdom, which only those who had 
advanced in religious experience could properly 
receive, ii. 6 ff.—not meat.—This is connected 
to the foregoing in the way of a zeugma. [ Winer, 
¢ Ixvi.c.]. Instead of éédrica, have given to drink, 
which can only be asserted of ‘the ‘“‘ milk,’’ and 
not of the ‘‘meat,”’ some other verb, such as 
Edwxa, have given, is to be supplied. ‘The dis- 
‘tinction between ‘milk’ and ‘meat’ oan lie 
only in the formal treatment of the same funda- 
mental truth.” NEANDER. ‘To refer the distinc- 
tion here to the subject-matter of the preaching, 
is required neither by the figure used, nor by the 
connection.” Burger. [{*'The same truth in one 
form is milk, in another form, strong meat,” 
Hovas. ‘Christ is milk for babes, and strong 
meat for men.” Carvin]. The reason of the 
above precedence was,—for ye were not as 
yet able to bear it.—The time here referred 
to was the commencement of his ministry, and 
that of their first conversion, and the verb édu- 
vaode, able ig to be taken in an absolute sense, 
as it is used also in the olassics, ‘‘ye were not 
strong or capable enough.” MEYER.—nay, nor 
yet now are ye able.—The aa [which we 
render ‘‘nay’’], is climacteric: not only were ye 
unable, but indeed ye are so still.” It might ap- 
pear inconsistent with this declaration that Paul 
proceeded in the xv. to expound to them the doc- 
trine of the resurrection which certainly is strong 
meat rather than milk; but there was a special 
demand for such an exposition, which saved him 
from the charge of contradicting himself. 

Ver. 8. [Assigns the reason of the inability. 
—For ye are yet carnal—here we have oap- 
xixét—not odpkivor, as the word of censure appli- 
cable only to their advanced stage, and showing 
that though they had been Christians for a long 
time, they had yet the fleshiness of children upon 
them, now become fleshliness. The proof of 
this]—for whereas there is among you en- 
vying, and strife, and divisions [?]. are ye 
not carnal, and walk according to man ?— 
Here he refers back to what was said in i. 10, ff. 
In Gal. v. 20 he also counts these same things as 
among the works of the flesh, comp. likewise 
Rom. xiii. 18. Z#Ao¢, envying; in classic as 
well as in Hellenic usage, this word occurs in a 


jealousy, envy. Here it signifies partisan rivalry. 
Out of this arose épc¢ strife, te. verbal disputa- 
tion. If dc yooraciat, divisions (see Crit. notes) 
were genuine, we should have in this a climax, 
indicating the schisms before referred to. “Uzov, 
whereas, occurs in the classics, also in a causal 
sense, because, in 30 far as, since. Passow. Ac- 
cording to de Wette, it is like ci, a conditional 
designation of the reason, ‘‘if there be,’ etc. 
According to Meyer it implies a local conception 
of the conditional relation: ‘“‘where there is” 
(comp. Heb. ix. 16: x. 18).—Kara dvd pwrar (also 
Rom. iii. 5)=capximic. It is the opposite to 
‘‘walking in the Spirit,” Gal. v. 25. What he 
means to say is, ‘your conduct conforms to the 
ways of men as they ordinarily are in their apos- 
tate and irreligious condition.’ 

Ver. 4. Afurther confirmation.—*‘ Por when 
one says, ‘Iam of Paul;’ and another, ‘I 
am of Apollos.’—The allusion to the parties is 
not as full as in i. 12, inasmuch as he has in this 
prragraph only to do with that of Apollos, or 
rather with the opposition existing between this 
and that called after himself.”” Mryvgr. ‘‘ These 
were at the same time the most important. parties 
at Corinth.” OstanpER. Here likewise the distinc- 
tion is not stated according to grammatical rules. 
The éyo pév, however, brings out the contrast 
with emphasis: ‘I, on my part;” or, ‘I, at all 
events.” (Comp. Passow wev, A.I., I. 7; vol. IL. 
I. p. 175 and 177),—are ye not men.—The 
same usage as in ver. 3: car’ dvdpuzov: “after 
man’s fashion.’”’ It was natural for the Jews to 
see in man ([)"IN), the earthly, an implication 
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of what was defective, imperfect, indeed the 
exact antithesis to God, and whatever was god- 
like. Hence the expression in the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘the children of men,” and especially 
‘the daughters of men” (Gen. v .'. in opposition 
to “the sons of God.” (This is, according tothe 
only interpretation suited to the connection and 
the spirit of the Old Testament, which sets the 
sanctified portion of the race over against those 
who represent men, human nature severed from 
God). The expression as here used, is certainly 
unique, but entirely in accordance with the ana- 
logy of Scripture. ‘It means people who have 
not been lifted above human infirmity, and in 
whom the Divine element is utterly wanting." 
MEYER. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on i. 12 ff.; ii. 6 ff.; ii. 1 ff 

1. [Christian truth ts of different grades, and 
suited lo different capacities. It has rudiments for 
the simplest child, and profundities which the 
angels desire to look into, and can never fully 
penetrate. It begins with the plainest facts of 
history, furnishing in these the foundation of a 
saving faith, but every one of these facts con- 
duct us down into the deep things of God. Thus 
the Gospel is adapted to all classes of mankind. 
Its storehouse is furnished with all kinds of pro- 
visions, from the milk for babes to the strong 
meat for adults. In this we have one token of 
its ‘Divine wisdom, and of its celestial origin and 
eternal destiny. Infinitude lies back of all its 
lowliest approaches to man in his fallen state, 


CHAP. 


and in all it presents to faith, it furnishes that 
on which mind and heart shall feed for ever- 
more }. 

2. The vanity of man apart from God. Human 
nature, originally so exalted in its likeness to 
God, so glorious in knowledge and voluntary 
power, has sunk so low by reason of sin, 
that God’s word, uttering ever the language 
of truth, associates with man (when regarded 
apart from the person of Jesus, and from what 
may be realized through Him) the conception 
ef something small, weak, incapable, transient, 
vain, false; in short, of such imperfection 
and depravity as results from a rupture of our 
communion with God. Hence the inquiry, ‘‘ who 
art thou, O man?” (Rom. ix. 20; comp. ii. 1, 3); 
and, ‘‘what is man?’ Ps. viii. 4; exliv. 8, ff.; 
and the saying, “all men are liars.” Rom. iii. 
4. Indeed, as used in common parlance, the 
term is often one of contempt. Luke xxii. 60: 
“Man, I know not what thou sayest.”” Matth. 
xxvi. 72: ‘‘I do not know the man.”’ On the 
contrary, in Christ everything wins a different 
aspect. While in the Old Testament the term, 
“children of men,” is a disparaging epithet, 
Christ on the other hand, as ‘“‘the son of man,”’ 
wears the honors of One, who, though He entered 
into all the weakness of human nature, and in- 
eurred its worst ills, yet rose again, and on this 
very account became the Mediator of a perfect 
communion with God, and the vehicle of all its 
consequent blessedness to the human race. By 
His righteousness He counterbalanced the sin of 
the old Adamic nature, and averts all its bitter 
resalts. He becomes also the sole Mediator be- 
tween God and man, and appears as the One who 
from the lowest depths of humiliation, has been 
raised to utmost height of majesty. Comp. xx. 
18; xxiv. 27, 80: xxv. 81; xxvi. 64, etc. All 
this was foreshadowed in the vision of Daniel, 
where the Son of man is seen to come in the clouds 
of heaven, and to whom is given eternal power 
and a kingdom without end (vii. 13), and where 
human nature thus honored by God, is contrasted 
with the brute nature, the beast, which develops 
itself in the kingdoms of this world. The oft- 


repeated title conferred on Ezekiel, HN {2° 


thou Son of man, may also be regarded as typical 
of this One who is preéminently the Son of 
man. It was bestowed on the prophet asthe re- 
ceiver of the Divine communications, and was as 
honorable as it was humiliating (comp. Gerlach 
on Ezek. ii. 1). Of the same sort was the epi- 
thet, ‘Man of God,’”’ which was conferred on the 
prophets and other messengers of God, and 
passed out from the Old Testament into the New 
Testament. In fine, it may be affirmed generally 
that wherever, and to the degree in which com- 
manion with God is in any way predicable, the 
designation ‘“‘man’’ at once obtains a higher sig- 
nifieation, and becomes one of honor, and is pro- 
phetic of exaltation. Elsewhere it carries the 
Opposite import. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Hxgvesen:—1. The wisdom of the Christian 
teacher is shown in knowing how to adapt him- 
self to different ages, and to regard the necessi- 
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ties of his congregation; and to build up begin- 
ners unto perfection (ver. 1). 2. To the carnal 
nature belong self-love, vanity, ambition; these 
traits are exhibited in strife and partizanship. 
There is a zeal which is nothing more than an 
eagerness to maintain our own opinion, cause, 
or party, simply because it .is ours, and we ex- 
pect to stand or fall with it, and not because 
conscience bids. From this comes strife, con- 
tention about points of difference. The issue is 
division. Since neither will yield, they separate. _ 
This accords with man’s fashion. Just as if 
Christianity were an affair of schools and sects, 
or as if one could act in the Church just as he 
does in the political world where factions and 
jealousies abound (ver. 2). 

RreGER:—1. God's method of instruction requires 
that we do notoverload. Novices are to be treated 
as children. We are to be considerate of their 
weaknesses, and not to crowd upon them those 
deeper doctrines which can be properly judged 
of only by such as are spiritual and strong. 2. 
In regard to “milk” and ‘‘strong meat” let us 
noterr. ‘ Milk” is a designation not of cheap- 
ness and meanness, but of what is most truthful 
and most nourishing to the spiritual life.— 
‘Strong meat”’ signifies not every thing which 
our intellectual curiosity may lust after, but the 
deeper disclosures of the fundamental verities of 
God’s kingdom, the knowledge of which pro- 
motes growth in grace. 8. The carnal mind, 
suspicious, opinionated, and thus divisive, not only 
begets oppositions in doctrine, but also diversities 
in practice, which end in schism. 

STaRKE:—l. Cr: to become a believer is mot 
the result of a fit of enthusiasm, as if the wind 
were to blow upon a person and he straightway 
became perfect; but we must hear, learn, pray, 
read, inquire until we are transformed from one 
degree of conviction unto another. 2. Hep: 
God’s children often have gross and unacknow- 
ledged faults which linger in them until they 
have waxed in faith and grown strong to over- 
come. 8. To discourse to young converts of the 
deeper mysteries of Christian doctrine were as 
irrational as to give strong meat to babes. And 
since with the majority growth is slow and diffi- 
cult, we must often continue longer to deal out to 
them ‘the sincere milk of the Word.” 

GossneR :—Every one thinks his party has the 
kernel and otherg only the shell. Whereas they 
all are apt to let the kernel alone and dispute 
about the shell, as if that were the kernel (ver. 
4). So is it with those who, having begun in 
spirit, go back to the flesh. Mistaking inciden- 
tals for essentials, they grow weak in the inward 
man and are soon puffed up (vv. 1, 21). 

W. F. Besser:—The mind of Christ tolerates 
no party-spirit, and no love of divisions. The 
conscience of many in this day is not sufficiently 
tender on this point. Indeed there are numbers 
who consider their Christianity so much the 
purer in proportion as they disregard the visible 
exhibition of Church unity, and are reckless in 
breaking the bond of peace which outwardly 
unites companions in one faith. 

R. W. Roperrson :—‘ Strong meat’ does not 
mean high doctrine such as Election, Regenera- 
tion, Justification by faith, but ‘ Perfection,” 
strong demands on Self, a severe and noble Life 
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The danger of extreme demands made on hearts 
unprepared for such is seen in the case of An- 


a ts 

[N. Emmons. Ver. 2. Doctrines of the Gospel 
food for Christians. I. What doctrines the Apos- 
tle did preach to the Corinthians: a. Depravity; 
b. Regeneration; c. Love; d. Faith; e. Sanctifi- 
cation; /f. Final Perseverance; g. Divine Sove- 
reignty; . Election. Ul. Why these are called 
milk :* @. Because they are easy to be under- 
, stood; 5. Because they are highly pleasing to 


[* One would suppose the aforementioned doctrines to be 
the str ngest kind of meat. The sermon is interesting as a 
specimen.]} 


the pious heart; ¢. Because they are nourishing. 
IIL Why the Apostle preached these rather than 
others to the Corinthians: a. Their internal state 
required such preaching; 6. Their external state 
required it. Improvement. 1. If these doctrines 
are milk, what is meat? «a. The rites and cere- 
monies of the Mosaic Law; 5. The types and 
predictions of the Old Testament; c. The predic- 
tions of the, New Testament. 2. The doctrines 
which Paul preached to the Corinthians, as 
shown above, have been misrepresented. 8. We 
have a criterion to determine who are the plain- 
est preachers. 4. No people are incapable of 
hearing the doctrines Paul preached to the Co- 
rinthians |. 


Vv. THE ESTIMATE TO BE PUT ON TEACHERS AND THEIR WORK. THEIR VALUE TO 
BE PROVED IN THE DAY OF TRIAL. 


Cuapres III. 


gave [was giving] the increase. 


fo os ore) 


he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 


5-15. 


Who then is Paul, who 7s Apollos,' but? ministers by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man? I have [om. have] planted, Apollos watered; but God 
So then neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 


Now he that planteth and he 


that watereth are one: and every man [each one] shall receive his own reward accord- 


9 ing to his own labour. 
10 bandry, ye are God’s buildiny. 


For we are labourers together with God: ye are God’s hus- 
According to the 


ace of God which is given unto 


me, as a wise master builder, I have [om. have*] laid the foundation, and another 


11 buildeth thereon. 


But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 


For 


12 other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ‘ Now if 
any man build upon this’ foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 
13 Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire; and the fire [itself: adré*] shall try every man’s work of 
14 what sort it is. If any man’s work [shall] abide’ which he hath built thereupon, he 


15 shall receive a reward. If any 


man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but 


‘he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire. 


1 Ver. 5.—The Rec zis, instead of which Lach. and Meyer read ri [following A. B. Cod. Sin. and ate, is sustained by 
nearly the same preponderance of authorities as declare for the mention of Apollos first. The received text, which puts 
Paul first, is to be explained from vv. 4 and 6. The repetition of éoriy is also established by the better authorities. 


2 Ver. 5.—Before écdcovoc the Rec., which Tisch., 6th ed., follows, has aad’ 


%- Thia makes the question continue to 


émiorevoare. But the best authorities are against this reading, and it is therefore rejected by Lach. Tisch. and others. 


{For the true rendering see thé Exegetical comment. 


J 
3 Ver. 10.—The Rec. réBecaa is retained by Tisch. ed.6 [also Alf. Words.). But Lach. following A. B. C. [Cod. Sin.]} 


reads <Oyxa. 


¢ Ver. 11.—The Rec. "Incovs 6 Xpiords is feebly supported. Better Incovs Xprords. Tisch., ed 6, Xpeorés Ingots. 


§ Ver. 12.—rovroy is rejected by Lach. according to A. 
many weighty authorities [so too by Wordsworth, Alford]. 
Vev. 13.—avro is inserted after rip by Lachmann, 

pena pe [A. B. C. Cod. Sin. Origen, Chry. Eus., etc 


B.C. (Cod. Sin.] but is retained by Tisch. in accordance with 
eyer, Tisch. [Aiford, Wordeworth, Stanley] according to the best 


er. 14. wevei, futare, is better authenticated Latin version]. Received uéve [see note]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“From this point onward to ver. 28, Paul 
proceeds to explain in what light the Corinthians 
were to regard their spiritual teachers, and the 
work which these performed among them. And 
first, from vv. 56-9, he deals with the relation 
which the human instrumentalities sustain to the 


Lord who employs them; then, from vv. 10-16, 
with the responsibility which they have for their 
work and the decision to which it is liable; and, 
finally, from vv. 16-28, with the position which 
the Church holds and ought to pursue towards 
them.” —Burcer. Ver. 5.—Who then is Ap- 
ollos ? and who is Paul ?—The reading ré: 
tohat, is at least as easily explainable on the 
ground that the answer given appears te point 


CHAP. III. 5-15. 
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rather to “‘what?” than to “‘who?” as the read- 
ing tic is capable of being accounted for from 
the effort to assimilate the genders. —[‘ovdv: 
then, follows on the assumption of the truth of 
their divided state.”—ALrorp.] The question 
here put is not to be regarded as coming from 
the readers (Riickert) g. @. ‘Who are Apollos 
and Paul, if we may not have them as our lead- 
ers?” This thought would have been expressed 
im quite a different manner—more his own.— 
(Comp. xv. 84;"Rom. ix. 19 ff.). It is simpler 
to understand the connection thus: ‘You call 
yourselves after Apollos and Paul. Who are 
these persons, then? From the answer given, it 
is clearly implied that the partizanship of their 
followers does not accord with the spirit of the 
leaders they have chosen, and is condemned as a 
carnality.— Ministers, through whom ye 
believed.—Were aAA’ 7: but, to be taken as 
genuine (see under the text), then we should have 
here an emphatic implication that Apollos and 
Paul were nothing else than mere ministers. 
There is in these words a mixture of two con- 
structions: ovdévy dAdo, aAAd: nothing else but; 
and ovdév GAAo 7: nothing else than. So Meyer 
on 2 Cor. i. 13, Fritzsche, according to Her- 
mann on Viger, construes it otherwise: ‘but 
either—or | know not what.” The phrase is to 
be found in Luke xii. 15, where its correctness 
is undisputed. It was plainly, therefore, not 
rejected because of its objectionableness. d:4- 
mxovot: deacons, ministers, is here to be under- 
stood in its broadest sense, as contrasted with 
leaders. We may supplement ‘of your Church,” 
comp. ver. 21, and Matth. xx. 28; or “of God,” 
or ‘tof Christ,” comp. ver. 6 ff; 2 Cor. vi. 4, e/a 
The words following would favor the one as well 
as the other, or perhaps hint at a combination 
of the two—‘‘ ministers of Christ in your behalf.” 
ve i. 7.)—through whom ye believed.— 

ngel says briefly and forcibly: ‘ Through 
whom, not in whom” (Jas. i. 7). They are 
thereby designated as instruments in God’s hand 
for the production of faith. And such they were 
in their function as preachers and teachers of 
trath, But this instrumentality was of different 
kinds; that of Paul, for the exercise of the faith, 
of Apollos, for its further development. This 
process is expressed in the aorist tense, as in 
Rom. xiii. 11; Gal. ii. 16.—even as the Lord 
gave to each one.—This statement is made to 
bring forward prominently the fact of the depend- 
ence of the ministers on the Lord, both for their 
gifts and their ministry, and so to dampen the 
disposition ‘to bonst in men.” kai éxdoro 
oo 6 xMptoc édwev, not an instance of 
attraction, as if éxacro¢ sc. dtdxoveg tori, ac— 
Edwxev avv@. But éxaor@ stands first by way of 
emphasis, as in Rom. xii. 3, because having 
spoken of them in general, he wishes next to 
designate what is peculiar to each one. There 
is no need of taking “the Lord” to mean God, 
instead of Christ [so Hodge], contrary to the 
usage of Paul, nor are we compelled to this by 
vv. 6, 9, 10. The endowment of ministers with 
manifold gifts ia also ascribed to Christ in Eph. 
iv. 7 ff. In what follows, when ‘‘God”’ is intro- 
duced, the Apostle is speaking of something else, 
tiz. of the Divine blessing, and of the dependence 
on God for desired results. 


aa en ee a eee 


Ver. 6. I planted, Apollos watered, but 
God was giving the increase.— Under these 
figures Paul exhibits partly the diversity of ope- 
ration between him and Apollos, and partly their 
equal dependence on Divine favor for success. 
Paul labored for the founding of the Church, for 
the planting of the spiritual crop; Apollos for 
the further development of the life of faith thus 
begun, for the edification of the Church; he 
watered and helped to mature the growing crop. 
But after all it was to God, as the efficient cause, 
that both owed the results obtained. It was His 
power, working in them and through them, that 
caused the faith to strike root, and spring up, 
and bring forth fruit. ‘Av&dvewy: to increase, a 
designation of the attainment of an object which 
had been furthered by the Divine powers at work 
in the instruments, and by divers other auxiliary 
operations of. grace which accompanied or pre- 
pared the way for them. [‘‘zbfavev: was giving. 
Observe the force of the Imperfect, intimating a 
continued bestowal of Divine grace as distin- 
guished from the transitory acts of His ministers 
whose operations are described by aorists.”— 
Woprps. }. 

Ver. 7. So then [‘‘dore: an illative particle 
of frequent occurrence’? Worps.] neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that 
watereth, but He that giveth the in- 
crease, even God.—tThe inference here drawn 
goes to the discrediting of all humay organs 
taken by themselves, and to the rebuking of all 
partisanship. gore re: is any thing, either in 
numero est: in account (comp. Acts ver. 86) or yet 
more strongly, is absolutely any thing. On the 
other hand, to the last clause we naturally sup- 
plement ra wdvra éoriv: is all (xv. 28; Col. iii. 
11). Bengel: ‘‘is something, and, because He 
is alone, all things.”” What is here viewed sepa- 
rately for the purpose of counteracting the ten- 
dency to unduly exalt the instrument is elsewhere 
taken together; the agency of the instrument 
and the agency of God in their concrete unity 
(Rom. xi. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 16). [‘In this passage 
ministers are brought into comparison with the 
Lord, and the reason of this comparison is, that 
mankind, while estimating grudgingly the grace 
of God, are too lavish in their commendation of 
ministers, and in this manner they snatch away 
what is God’s, with a view of transferring it to 
themselves.” CALVIN. }. 

Ver. 8. Now He that planteth and He 
that watereth are one.—[‘‘iv: one thing 
neuter. God is dé cic, mas. He is the one agent; 
they are an instrument in His hands; and they 
are one as united together in Christ. But they 
are not what you would make them by your 
party factions to be, separate persons and rival 
heads and leaders of opposing sects.’ Woxps. }. 
Paul does not here intend to deny the different 
merits of ministers or their separate worth, ag 
though they all stood at par (Bengel, Billroth); 
he is referring only to their office and services. 
They are alike ministers. And in so saying he 
means to counteract all rivalry and all exaltation 
of one over another. The unity and mutual 
connection, which he asserts, do not, however, 
exclude diversities both in their labors and in 
the recognition of these labors, on the part of the 
Lord, in ways corresponding thereto.—And 
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each one shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labor.—The words 
‘his own” —“his own” stand in contrast with 
‘care one.” Bengel styles it ‘‘an appropriate 
repetition antithetic to the ‘‘one.” xédmog de- 
notes not the result, but the labor, the effort put 
forth. This, however unsuccessful, involves ao 
fidelity and devotion which can be estimated by 
God alone. xard indicates also the qualitative, 
and not merely the quantitative relation—i dcov: 
own, that which especially belongs to each one, 
both in the labor expended and in the reward. 
The pzicd dc, as the context shows, signifies 
the Divine recompense. The full Ajperae (A7- 
pwera, Altic Ionic form) points to the reward 
which will be conferred at the coming of Christ. 
(Comp, iv. 6; 1 Thess. ii.19; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Dan. 
xii. 8; Matth. xxv. 20 ff; 1 Pet. v. 4). This 
reward is praise bestowed for the labor done. 
According to Bengel, ‘‘Something more than 
salvation.” It is an addition to the blessedness 
common to all the subjects of grace, which, as 
Osiander observes, consists in the various degrees 
of glory (déa) conferred on them (comp. Luke 
xix. 17 ff.); moreover it is a reward of grace, 
since the whole thing rests upon the plan and 
promise and operation of grace. Yet it is ap- 
portioned in righteousness, ‘‘to each one his 
own.” ‘Relatively to redemption nothing can 
be said of desert. But within the sphere of re- 
demption, the question comes up, ‘how faithfully 
has a person employed the grace received and 
wrought with it. Here it can be asserted ‘To 
him that hath shall be given.’ This is what 
Paul means by reward.”” NEANDER. That such a 
reward is to be expected appears from what fol- 
lows :— 

Ver. 9. For we are God’s fellow-labor- 
ers, God's husbandry, God's building are 
ye.—The emphatic word here is Jeni, God's. 
Since it is God's work to which we devote our 
labor, each in his own part, we are therefore to 
expect it from His truthfulness that He will not 
refuse to us the corresponding reward. This 
reference to what precedes (Meyer) has a decided 
advantage over that interpretation which regards 
these words a3 a comprehensive exposition of the 
calling of spiritual teachers, and their debt of 
service to the congregation (ver. 5 ff.), and espe- 
cially of their onencss in it (ver. 8). In this 
case the y dp, for, in relation to the first clause, 
would be explanatory and in reference to the 
second, causal (Osiander). ‘It is also prefera- 
ble to that interpretation which, in order to make 
out here a rebuke of party spirit, takes the sense 
to be: Every thing is to be ascrihed to God; 
therefore to God be all the glory.” Bureer. In- 
asmuch as the idea of a reward recurs also in 
what follows, it perhaps would be more proper 
to regard these sentences only as confirmatory of 
what was said respecting the reward. [Stanley 
takes the ‘‘for” as giving the reason for the 
oneness among thetcachers. ‘Their object is 
the same (though their modes of working are 
different), for it is God who is our fellow-laborer, 
etc.; therefore they cannot be set against each 
other.” Hodge combines the two ideas}. Ocov 
ovvepyoi—God's helpers, who work with God,— | 
not: ‘who do God’s work associatedly” [as 
Olshausen}, for this would be etymologically 1n- | 


admissible. Even so cuvepydyv yuév, 1 Thess. iii. 
2. Although God works all in all, yet He works 
through His servants, whom He recognizes as 
helpers in His work, and whom he suffers to 
work, each one in his own peculiar way. Calvin: 
Ezimium elogium ministerit, quod, quum per se agere 
posstt Deus, nos homunciones tanguam adjutores ad- 
siscat, per quos tla solus agit, ut tamen vicissim eum 
eo laborent (cf. Osiander in loco). Here we have 
a hint of the dignity of the ministerial office, and 
of our obligation to keep in view God's objects in 
it. [Though, indeed, it must be said that the de- 
sign of the argument is not to dignify the teach- 
ers, but to abate the excessive estimate put upon 
them]. O4cov yedpycov, a field belonging to God ; 
80 also Beow oixodouh, God’s building. The Geni- 
tive of cause (it is God who built you) [so Al- 
ford] is less fitting here, since Paul is speaking 
in the context concerning the performance and 
the reward of teachers, and in these statements 
he is establishing the expectation that God will 
grant to them their reward on the ground that 
that on which they are at work, belongs to Him. 
Teopytov (also in Prov. xxiv. 80; xxxi. 16) 
tilled land, a field, a garden, a vineyard; otxodosy, 
a word of the later Greek—orxodoyia, oixodéunua. 
Both indicate the kind of labor pursued by God’s 
co-workers: the cultivation of a field, the rear- 
ing of a building. But in making God (vVeov) 
prominent, the subjects on both sides retire into 
the background in a corresponding degree. 
Hence neither “we” (yeti) nor ‘‘you” (tpeic) 
is expressed. Taking the whole context in its 
broader scope, and considering the aim of the 
whole paragraph, we might suppose with Chry- 
sostom, that in the repeated mention of God in 
the last clause there was an implied rebuke of 
the tendency in the Church to call themselves 
after men [so Words.] (ver. 4) (cf. Osiander). 
The figure in otxodoyy (building), analogous to 
that in the ‘‘temple of God” (vor. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 
16; Eph. ii. 21) is carried out still further in 
what follows. 

Ver. 10. Paul here proceeds to state what he 
himself had done towards erecting God's build- 
ing.—According unto the grace of God, 
which was given unto me.—bLy ‘‘grace’”’ he 
means not the Apostolic office as such, but those 
peculiar endowments which qualitied him for 
laying the foundation (comp. i. 8,4). Lit. ‘by 
virtue of the favor shown unto me.’ And this 
favor was manifest both in the call to office and 
in the bestowment of those gifts which enabled 
him to become a co-worker with God. By this 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness in advance, 
he obviates all miscone: ption with a wise humi- 
lity, and avoids all appearance of arrogance. 
The same expression occurs in Rom. xv. 16; xii.’ 
8; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2—as a wise master 
master-builder I laid the foundation.— 
This was done in that preaching of Christ cruci- 
fied, which had first elicited their faith (ver. 11; 
ii. 2). [‘*euédcov, a foundation. St. Paul uses 
the masculine form, ver. 11, and 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
St. Luke the neuter (Acts xvi. 26); which is At- 
tic. The masculine is very appropriate here, be- 
cause the foundation is Christ.”” Words. In say- 
ing that he laid this ‘‘as” a wise masterbuilder, 
‘he does not vaunt himself, but propounds 
himself as an example.” Currsoston]. The 
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wisdom he claims, might be regarded as that be- 
tokened in the act of leying a foundation, since 
the attempt to build without such preliminary 
work would indicate a lack of sense. Yet ver. 
11 seems to imply that he had reference to the 
nature of the foundation, in that it was the only 
one suited for a “building of God,” and such a 
one as a wise builder would alone lay. ey 
not both?]. Logdc, wise, skilful—thoroughly un- 
derstanding his art. The same usage occurs in 
the classics. The claim here made, tells against 
the partisan disparagement of his labors.—and 
another buildeth thereon.—di0¢ another, 
not merely Apollos, but also every person who 
had engaged in the work of the ministry at 
Corinth, ‘‘more especially those successors of his 
who were still laboring inthe Church.” OstanvER. 
(Comp. iv. 15). To such, he, as the Apostolic 
‘¢masterbuilder,” gives the caution.—But let 
each one look how he buildeth thereon.— 
* How,” t. ¢. in what way, and with what mate- 
rial. He thus warns them of the greatness of 
their responsibility, and of the importance of 
making the edifice correspond with the founda- 
tion. On this point he explains himself further 
by showing what is the only proper foundation 
of a church. 

Vex. 11. For other foundation can no 
man lay besides that lying there.—He 
here explains why he speaks simply of building 
the superstructure, and says nothing in regard to 
the foundation. This had been already laid, and 
was confessedly all right. There could possibly 
be no idea of changing or modifying that. [In 
taking this for granted, he implies the strongest 
possible caution against attempting to lay any 
other.’”’ Alf.]. The emphasis here rests on 
“foundation,” which is accordingly put firstin the 
sentence. divarai, not may, but can. Paul here 
wishes to express the absolute impossibility of 
change, without entirely destroying the character 
of the building. And hence there naturally fol- 
lows the utter inadmissibleness of attempting to 
lay any other foundation. The thing is 80 con- 
trary to the nature of the case, that no Christian 
teacher can be supposed willing to undertake it. 
apd, alongside of, and yet not touching; hence, 
besides, beyond, contrary to. In regard to xeivevor, 
lying there it may be asked, whether the idea in- 
volved in rédecca, I laid, of ver. 10, is here re- 
sumed, so that it refers to what Paul had done 
yr in which case it would have been redévra.” 

oxps.], or whether it implies what had been 
done by God in sending His Son to be our Re- 
deemer, and laying him as the precious corner- 
stone of His Church for whether it is with 
Words. to be taken in the middle sense as lying 
there ‘‘by His own free will and act.” ]}. Adopt- 
ing the second of the above interpretations, the 
verb ‘I laid,” in ver. 10, would indicate Paul’s 
accordance with the Divine procedure. He had 
laid in its place at Corinth that foundation which 
God had provided for the Church universal, by 
proclaiming Christ there as the only proper ob- 
ject of faith. This would accord better with the 
more general form xefuevov, and also establish the 
impossibility declared in the words, ‘‘can no 
man.” ‘If God has laid a foundation, then surely 

‘no Christian teacher will think of laying any 
other. Accordingly, I also have made thia the 
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basis of the Church at Corinth, and could do no 
otherwise.’ [‘‘This word, xeita:, from which 
xeinevovy comes, descriptive of Christ’s character 
as the one foundation of His Church, is applied 
to Him in His first presentation in the material 
temple at Jerusalem. Luke ii. 84) otrog xetraz er¢ 
nracwv. It is observable also that the man of 
sin, who places himself as a foundation of the 
Church, in the room of Christ, is called 6 avri- 
xeivevuc. 2 Thess. ii. 4.” Worps.]. What this 
foundation is, is expressed in the relative clause, 
—which is Christ Jesus..—By this he means 
Christ in His own person, not simply the doctrine 
of Christ as being a fundamental doctrine. 
tae former interpretation which is adopted 
| by many distinguished commentators (de Wette, 
Alf., Stanley), is more in accordance with the 
common representations of scripture, and per-° 
haps also with the form of expression here used. 
The second, however, is certainly more consist- 
ent with the context. In saying that he had 
laid the foundation, Paul could only mean that 
he had in Corinth taught the doctrine concerning 
the person and work of Christ.’’ Hopar. But 
surely it was not the doctrine as such that was 
the foundation. The doctrine availed only as it 
brought Christ directly and personally present 
to the mind of the Church, and induced them to 
build on Him. The distinction Kling maintains 
is @ very important one. There is constant dan- 
| ger of persons mistaking the doctrine of Christ for 
the person of Christ. The former is the founda- 
tion of a theology, the latter of a ‘fe. | 
Ver. 12. The nature of the foundation being 
settled, he now proceeds to consider the several 
ways in which superstructure might be carried 
up.— But—[‘‘ The dé implies that though there 
can be but one foundation, there are many ways 
of building upon it.” A.r.]—if any man build 
upon the foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble.—He here illus- 
trates the various kinds of material that might 
be employed in the edifice, either worthy and 
durable, that could stand the test of fire. or 
worthless and incapable of passing the ordeal. 
Both sorts are mentioned in lively succession, 
without any express exhibition of the diversities 
implied. According to the best and largest num- 
ber of commentators, from Clem., Alex., down to 
Osiander and Meyer, Paul here intends to denote 
by this building material, not persons, but doctrines, 
such as when joined with faith in Christ may or 
may not suit the foundation; such as in worth 
and durability do or do not correspond with the 
precious indestructible corner-stone. That the 
wood, hay and stubble were designed in general 
to signify such teachings as mingled the weak 
and disfiguring products of human wisdom, art, 
philosophy and Jewish traditions with the truth 
of God, is very evident. But any attempts to 
particularize, either as to the dogmas referred 
to, or as to the parts of the building they were 
intended for, would be futile and out of taste. 
Moreover, we are to hold fast to the idea of but 
one building contemplated, into which all the 
different kinds of material specified are worked, 
and not to imagine [as Wetst., Billr., Stanley] 
that two sorts of building are had in view, such 
as a palace and a hut; or that a whole city was 
intended, ‘‘the city of God,” for instance. We 
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might also very appropriately, but rather by way 
of accommodation, bring under consideration 
here the distinctive practical fruits produced 
under the different kinds of teaching and the 
different sorts of church members brought in and 
trained under the same. [So Theodoret adopted 
by Stanley, who deems the practical fruits the 
main thing referred to, and adds, ‘‘He is here 
preparing the way for the accusation of the in- 
cestuous person.’”’]. To suppose, however, with 
Olsh., that there is any allusion to the private 
work of personal sanctification, would be untena- 
ble, inasmuch as the entire context treats solely 
of ministerial functions. Riickert’s interpreta- 
tion is too abstract and general. Proceeding on 
the ground that “ work” (épyov) with Paul signi- 
fies the entire business of life, he takes the sense 
to be: ‘only he who builds upon the true foun- 
dation in a right manner, 80 that his work will 
abide the test, is entitled toa reward. He who 
builds on it unsuitably, can expect none. This 
only, however, can be said for his comfort, that 
he will not forfeit his salvation since it was his 
will at least to further the work of the Lord.” 
On this whole subject, consult Osiander and 
Meyer. [‘‘Precious stones” here means stones 
valuable for building, such as granite and mar- 
ble. ‘Gold and silver,” were extensively employed 
in adorning ancient temples, and are therefore 
appropriately used as symbols of pure doctrine. 
‘¢ Wood, hay and stubble” are the perishable ma- 
terials out of which ordinary houses were built. 
Wood for the doorsand posts, hay mixed with mud 
for the walls, and straw for the roof. These 
materials, unsuited for the temple of God, are 
the appropriate symbols of false doctrines.” 
Hover}. 

Ver. 13. Bvery man’s work will be 
made manifest.—The worth or worthlessness, 
the durability or perishableness of what a man 
has wrought is not.to remain concealed.—FPor 
the day will declare it.—i. ¢., will make evi- 
dent what is genuine or not genuine, what is 
truth and what mere show. This is a matter 
which often remains for a long time uncertain. 
But what are we to understand by this day of 
revelation? Not certainly the time of Jerusa- 
lem’s overthrow [as Starke], for the Apostle is 
not’speaking here of Jewish traditions, the va- 
nity of which would then be exposed. Nor yet 
timg in general, or any prolonged lapse of time, 
for the term ‘‘day”’ is never used in this sense by 
the New Testament writers, nor would it suit the 
following context. Ever since the period of the 
Reformation, Calvin’s view has widely prevailed, 
that the allusion here is to the time when the 
pure knowledge of the Gospel should spread 
over the earth. So others also. But the apos- 
tolic wsage and modes of thought warrant our 
understanding it only of the day of Christ’s second 
coming (comp. iv. 5; Rom. ii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 10). 
This is the period of that searching, sifting trial 
. which is to begin at the house of God (1 Pet. 
iv. 17), and which after manifold preludes will 
reach its consummation inthe appearance of our 
Lord. In this sense the word ‘‘day”’ stands 
without any explanatory term in Heb. x. 25; 1 
Thess. v. 4 ss.— Because it is revealed in 
fire.—What is revealed? The work of which he 
has just said ‘‘it shall be made manifest.’’ To 


this it is objected that the sentence would in that 
case be tautological. But a repetition of this 
prominent thought will appear less strange in 
view of the fact that it is more distinctly de- 
fined by the additional words, “by fire,” and 
that the following clause appears to be a fitting 
further development of them. It would indeed 
be most natural to regard ‘“‘day”’ as the thing 
revealed. [So Alf., Stanley, Words., Hodge]. 
But nowhere is it said that the day of the Lord 
is revealed. Such a mode of speech would be 
unusual. It were better, with Bengel, to supply 
‘sthe Lord” as the nominative, since indeed it 
is the day of the Lord that is referred to, and 
this construction would have its parallel in 2 
Thess. i. 17: ‘* When the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven in flaming fire.” Here fire 
is represented as accompanying the manifesta- 
tion of Jesus, (not, however, as a means of ven- 
geance). But such a supplying of a word is 
warranted only in case no other suitable ex- 
planation can befound. If then ‘‘work” be the 
proper subject, ‘‘the fire” must be taken to de- 
note that by which the work is tested. The re- 
lation of this clause to the foregoing then would 
be this: because fire is the agency by which the 
work is tried, therefore will the day of the Lord, 
who is to appear in flaming fire (2 Thess. i.), 
the day which is to burn as an oven (Matth. iv. 
1), make this work manifest. [‘‘ To show the cer- 
tainty and etual imminence of that fiery trial 
of the Last Day, Paul uses the present tense 
(arwoxadAinrerae) is revealed.” Worps. ]—And 
each one’s work, what sort it is this fire 
itself shall prove.—This clause stands inde- 
pendently of Src, because, and sums up the 
whole truth, stating once more the ordeal con- 
templated and the peculiar means of its accom- 
plishment. It is the fire that is to try the work, 
and demonstrate its quality—rd rip auré, the 
fire itself, by its own specific action. That this 
means neither the Holy Spirit nor yet persecu- 
tions of any sort is evident from the interpreta- 
tion given to the word “day.” Still less tenable 
is the Roman Catholic interpretation, which dis- 
covers herein an allusion to purgatory. (Council 
of Florence). [‘*The fire of which 8t. Paul 
speaks is the Fire of the Great Day; not a Fire 
of any intermediate state. And the Fire which 
he describes does not cleanse, as that intermedi- 
ate fire is feigned to do, but tries and destroys. 
It is not a Purgatorial but a Probationary Fire.” 
Worps. Besides “ Paul is Bere speaking of min- 
isters and their doctrines, and not of believers 
in general.” Hopag,9,v. 1]. ‘*We deny not 
that anticipations of the judicial fire of the Last 
Day may be traced in the fiery trials with which 
God will visit His own house (1 Pet. iv. 12-17); 
but the fire by which Christians will be refined 
and purged before the end comes will burn not 
on the other side but this side of death.” W. F. 
Besser. Neanper on the contrary says: ‘‘The 
fire is an image of the progressive purifying pro- 
cess which goes on along the course of the de- 
velopment of the Church. This process will al- 
low only what is genuine and Divine to stand.” 
It is, however, the outward and substantiel mani- 
festation of the judicial energy of the Lord, who 
will work as a purifying flame, so that everything 
in the labors of those who have been endeavor- 
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ing to build up the Church, that does not carry 
the Divine impress, but is the vain and perish- 
able invention of man, will be brought to nought. 
Of this manifestation we have a prelude now in 
the continuous judgment of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the persecutions which the Church here suf- 
fera. The effect of it is exhibited antithetically 


in 
Vers. 14,15. If any one’s work shall 
abide which he built thereon, he shall 
receive a reward.—This is the positive side. 
Mevei, shall abide (the future corresponds with 
wataxafoerat), shall stand the fire which is to con- 
sume all that is unworthy. ‘ Reward,” as in 
ver. 8. By this we. may understand on the one 
hand, a presentation before Christ as a faithful 
and true workman, whose work is honorable to 
the Master (1 Thess. ii. 19 ff.; Phil. ii. 15 ff.); 
and on the other hand, an appointment to higher 
trusts in the kingdom of God (Dan. xii. 8; Matth. 
xix. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Matth. xxv. 21-28). «The 
abiding of his edifice will be itself his great 
reward, just as Paul terms the fruit of his labor, 
and of his founding the Church his boasting and 
his crown in the day of the Lord (2 Cor. i. 14; 
Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19). Still we do not in 
this completely gauge the reward of a true 
builder.” W. F. Besszn.—Next comes the ne- 
gative side.—If any one’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss.—The omission 
of the conjunction is owing to the rapid rush of 
the thought, and renders the style more vivid. 
The ‘loss’’ spoken of is not of ‘‘the work,” but 
“the reward.” True, the judicial fire, which 
consumes all impure and untenable doctrines, 
will also consume his whole performance; but 
the consequence will be that he will forfeit his 
reward, and so incur damage (comp. (7p0v00az, 
2 Cor. vii. 7-9; Phil. iii. 8; Matth. xvi. 26). [It 
is possible that this whole image, as addressed 
to the Corinthians, may have been suggested or 
at least illustrated by the conflagration of Co- 
rinth under Mummius; the stately temples (one 
of them remaining to this day) standing amidst 
the universal destruction of the meaner build- 
ings.’’ STanLEy].—But he himself shall be 
saved ;—airéc dé, he himself, as contrasted 
with the reward [and also with the work]. Here 
it is presupposed that the individual has been 
building indeed upon the true foundation, Christ, 
but has failed only in respect to the manner of 
his building (from infirmity of the flesh or from 
ignorance, as Calvin suggests). Altogether super- 
flavus and incorrect would it be to translate it ‘he 
can be saved.’ To supply the condition, ‘if it be 
possible,’ is wholly arbitrary; and still more so 
te assume that by ‘work’ is meant the scho- 
lars of a good teacher who perish without his 
fault. Many of the Fathers interpret ow 3 gaer ai, 
be saved, in the sense of ryprOfoera, should be 
preserved, as if it meant: shall be not annihilated 
but kept alive in eternal torments and in fire. 
But this, apart from al] other objections, is con- 
trary to the usage of the word in the New Testa- 
ment. It can only mean: he shall obtain 
salvation in Christ. ‘‘Here we have one clear 
evidence that salvation is not a reward, but is 
freely given to us through the merits of Christ.” 
W. F. Besser. — Yet so as through fire. 
—(di1a mvp6é¢). Herein is expressed the nar- 


vt 
rowness of the person’s escape. He will be 
snatched as a brand from the burning, saving 
nothing but his bare life (comp. Zach. iii. 2: 
Amos iv. 11; Jude 23). The image is not that 
of a man living in a house, but of one occupied ° 
with the building of it, and who just delivers him- 
self with great effort from the conflagration that 
has caught his work, and sees in sadness and 
anxiety the loss of all he has done, to the marring 
of his blessedness. And such a person attains only 
toa lower stage of bliss (comp. Matth. xx. 16; 
Mark x. 81, last clause). So Meyer, rejecting 
however, the idea that words embody anything of 
the nature of a proverb, since Paul is here speak- 
ing literally of a consuming fire. But neverthe- 
less the use of the word 6¢, as, constrains us to 
regard itassuch. For although we should in- 
terpret ‘‘as’’ in the same manner as we do in 
Jno. i. 14, and render, ‘just as one would expect 
in the case of a conflagration,’ still it would 
amount to about the same thing. Only we might 
say it is not to be understood as a proverb merely 
(comp. Osiander, p. 174 f). 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Ministers are co-workers with God.—It is in 
this that the highest dignity of the Christian 
teacher consists. To wish to be nothing but an 
instrument for performing the Divine will, to aim 
at nothing but the fulfilment of God’s designs, to 
desire to have and to exercise no power save what 
this line of action includes, to covet no reward, no 
honor, no enjoyment, excepting what comes from 
such labor, and helps to the more complete dis- 
charge of this calling, this is the characteristic of 
a servant of God, who follows Christ in self-denial 
and love, and purposes only to save souls for 
God and consecrates to this all his faculties, and 
is diligent to present to God a work pleasing to 
Him and honorable to His holy Son, and neither 
seeks nor strives after any glory for himself, 
but is content that God be exalted Supreme over 
all, and that His will alone should prevail. To 
such a person, nothing is too insignificant to 
be undertaken, provided it serves this end. No 
work will he be ashamed of or shun, even though 
it be among those who are low, or despised, 
or degraded, provided the gracious designs of 
God may be accomplished thereby. Such ser- 
vants are, in truth, co-workers with God. He 
takes them into a fellowship of labor with Him- 
self. He shares with them His exalted work 
of renewing, blessing, sanctifying and glorifying 
lost creatures. He shares with them also His 
authority, His power, His honor, His joy in this 
work. Andtbis He is able to do because they 
have entered into a fellowship with Him in His 
thoughts and intentions by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost; beoause the spirit of Christ, God’s 
perfect servant, animates them; because His 
mind is also ther mind; and because the holy 
will of a self-denying, self-devoted love is alive 
and strong in their bearts. For this reason, they 
will have nothing to do with partizanship. It 
sickens them to see poor lost souls clinging to 
them and wishing to make them masters alongside 
of Christ, or in His place; to see people following 
their directions, and exalting their merely human 
and personal peculiarities into a standard of 
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authority by which to regulate their conduct. 
Such proceedings they repel, and they strive 
with all their might instead to fasten souls upon 
Christ as their only master. The higher God 
places them, the more intent are they on being 
nothing, and passing for nothing, in themselves. 
Then and thus the Church of God is built up in 
truth. 

2. This Church is God's field.—This truth con- 
troverts all party action in the same way that the 
view just given, of teachers being God's servants 
and co-laborers, controverts it. The Church be- 
longstoGod; Heit is who tills the field—erternally, 
by the preaching of the Word—tniernally, by His 
Spirit. What teachers do isto plant and to water. 
But the word sown is His seed; all the ability 
employed in its first planting and after culture is 
His gift; on Him depends all success. Without 
His blessing, all planting and all watering, how- 
ever skilful and careful, amount to nothing. 
What thus belongs to God is a sacred possession, 
which must be secured for Him. To wish to 
introduce another there as co-possessor is 4 
wicked ignoring and contemning of God’s right. 
Indeed, not to acknowledge this right in its entire- 
ness, is virtually to deny it altogether. And such 
denial takes place when we adopt human teachers 
as our masters, and follow them, and call our- 
selves by their names. Then God is robbed of 
what is His (Rom. ii. 22). 

3. The Church ts God's house.—Christ the foun- 
dation-stone, laid by Him.—This is the ground and 
measure of all sound teaching. The foundation 
is of Divine worth and of lasting duration. To 
build anything on this, which is not according to 
the mind of Christ, which does not carry the 
impress of His Spirit, which does not spring 
from Him, but which originates in a foreign spi- 
rit, and is the product of human art, or science, or 
opinion—this is to introduce into God’s building 
something, which, however highly it may be es- 
timated by man, is in truth worthless. It can- 
not stand in the day of God’s judicial purgation, 
however skillfully we may be able to vindicate it 
on human grounds. When Christ reveals Him- 
self as the One to whom all judgment is given, 
when, by his majesty as Judge, he sifts out and 
destroys everything that is not His, then will 
this be found not proof. The fire of His judge- 
ment will annihilate it. Thus will the work of 
such a person come to naught. He can not be 
honored as one who has assisted in God’s build- 
ing. He cannot confront the Lord his judge with 
joy,—beholding in Him the Rewarder of his 
fidelity. On the contrary, he will shrink back 
in sorrow, pained at the thought of having 
wrought foolishly and to no purpose. Yet with 
all this, he will still have reason to congratu- 
late himself that he may nevertheless snatch 
his soul from the flame which devours his unpro- 
fitable work. Thus it happens that the person 
himself may be saved, while all his doings prove 
worthless. From the common aaivation, indeed, 
he may not be excluded, since he held fast to the 
foundation; but he forfeits the glory of being 
accounted a co-worker with God. 

[4. Every believer's work in life awaits a 
searching ordeal, which is to prove its genuine- 
ness. The times of such ordeal are cailed in 
Scripture ‘days of the Lord.” They occur for 


individuals and for communities all along the 
course of human history, and are the preiludes to 
® final ‘day’ when the Judge in person shall 
appear to purge His Church—the living temple 
—of all that is corrupt, and to set it up complete 
in the perfection of its beauty. Then will the 
value of each one’s labor be fully manifest. 

But what the specific means of this ordeal 
will be is a matter of question. Whether it will 
be by literal fire or by some other more spiritual 
instrumentality, of which fire is but a symbol, 
it were hard todetermine. The latter seems the 
more probable in view of the declaration of the 
Baptist that Christ would ‘baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” Such a baptism of puri- 
fication is observable even in this age to some 
degree; yet it is not by material fire. We see the 
chaff of false doctrine and hypocritical perfor- 
mances, consuming and passing out of sight, as 
if perishing in consuming flames, while the 
golden truths of God, wrought out in the expe- 
riences and doings of the true believer, grow 
brighter, and live on to be a blessing to subse- 
quent ages; and who can tell in what way the 
precious shall be taken from the vile at the last 
day? Sufficient to be assured that the ordeal 
will be applied in the most searching manner, 
and that it awaits every member of the Church. 
Judgment is to begin at the House of God. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


RreGer: 1. Mischievous zeal. a. How kin- 
dled? By making too much of diversities of 
gifts in ministers. Here one is blamed if the 
Church be not edified, and there another is 
extolled, if by his preaching the light begins 
to burn more brightly, and people consider not 
that with the one as well as with the other, 
“the increase’’ depends on God, and that the 
inequality of results, 30 far as it lies with 
men, may be attributed not so much to the 
preacher as to the peculiarity of times and 
circumstances. 8. ow shall such evils be 
guarded against? Safety will be found just in 
proportion as the minister follows the simple 
word of God, and resolves to be nothing, and 
seek nothing for himself; just in proportion as 
he endeavors to improve impartially every thing 
that. God sends, without attempting to determine 
prematurely to his own injury what the distinc- 
tive importance of it is in the sight of God. 

2. Co-workers with God.—God has chosen 
laborers, a. not because he needs assistance, but 
b. out of his own good pleasure, inasmuch as he 
desires to work on men through men, so that 
each person’s love for the truth, and readiness to 
obey may be more signally manifested. 

8. Caution in building.—a. In building each 
one must take heed not only that he builds on 
the foundation, but that he uses good material 
and builds well. He must speak the truth in 
love, bring sound doctrines into their proper 
connection, employ suitable aids to discourse, 
and learn the art of seizing upon the hearts and 
consciences of men. 5. The hearers, too, have 
need of care rightly to improve their advantages, 
since much of the preacher’s success depends 
upon their fidelity in receiving and practising 
what they hear. 
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4. Differences in the superstructure, though resting 
upon the right foundation, are found according as 
a person a. either adheres to that which is closely 
akin to the foundation, selecting that which pro- 
motes the salvation and edification of souls, 6d. 
or prefers what is alien in character, resorting 
to what pleases men, or promotes his renown, or 
gratifies a vain curiosity, rather than tu what is 
of solid worth and promotes vital godliness. 

5. [Preparation for the final ordeal. If there is 
to be a day of visitation and trial, how important 
to be examining our own work in advance and 
subjecting it to the most rigid tests, lest we be 
overwhelmed at last with utter dismay at our 
loss, and have the mortification of discovering 
too late that we spent our strength for naught, 
and have only our souls for a prey. Ver. 13 ff.]. 

SrarKkg:—aAll good comes from God and must 
be ascribed to him. No boasting. No exalta- 
tion of one at the expense of another (10, 11). 
Not wrong to prefer listening to enlightened and 
regenerated preachers, rather than to such as are 
carnally minded. Wrong comes when amid diver- 
sified gifts in genuine ministers we cleave to one 
and contemn the rest. This is to sin not only 
against those contemned, but also against God. 
This is to evince a lack of just spiritual taste, and 
to bring to the sermon, the ear rather than the 
heart. The preachers office an effective instru- 
mentality for saving souls. The gifts and labors 
of the ministry diversified yet inseparable. One 
plays into the hands of the other. Preaching 
must be followed up. Instrumentalities are 
needed in the spiritual as much as in the temporal 
husbandry. Their efficient power, however, comcs 
from God. It lies in the word as it lies in the seed. 
Goi works through the word on the heart. (Ver. 
6.7). Be satisfied with planting and watering. 
Shoald no crop ripen accept it as God’s will. Let 
not those more richly endowed and occupying more 
elevated positions exalt themselves above those 
holding a lower station. Nor let those below be 
troubled because they are there. All alike are ser- 
vants of God C Cor. xii. 11) (ver. 8). Ministers 
labor with God, not as though associating their 
power with His, but as having His power work- 
ing in them, (by the grace granted them of God, 
eh. xv. J0; 2 Cor. iii. 5 ff.); yet according to the 
degree of culture enjoyed by each one, and also 
according to the native talents possessed which 
theLord sanctifies (Hedinger). He who wishes to 
have part in the heavenly paradise, must first con- 
sent to form a part of God’s earthly farm, and 
suffer himself to be ploughed, and sowed, and 
reaped (Ver. 9). As a house is not builtin a 
day, so neither is the Church. It rises gra- 
dually (Ver. 9). Christ is the foundation, 1. in 
His Person, as God (Col. i. 17), and man, (Acts, iv. 
12), and in both his natures; the whole Church 
(Eph. ii. 20) and each believer is firm only when 
resting on Christ. Yea, since believers are ‘‘ kvely 
stones” (1 Pet. ii. 8) and Christ a ving foundation, 
all the stones must be supposed to derive their 
life from Him. 2. tn doctrine, by means of which 
we are brought to Him as the sole Life-giver 

Jao. xiv. 6), and by faith are justified, sancti- 

ed and glorified. They who would build a 
eharch for Christ by insisting only upon a repu- 
table conduet, erect a structure without a founda- 
tien. It must, therefore, fall of itself (Ver. 13). 


Better erect no superstructure and stop with the 
foundation, than to go on piling wood and stub- 
ble. Better simplicity in Christ with a little know- 
ledge, than much learning without Christ, and 
® brain full of the fine spun cobwebs of worldly 
wisdom (Hedinger) (ver. 11). Fire tests and 
destroys. By the cross, by persecutions, by 
death through the judgment it will be shown what 
is wheat and what chaff, what is a pithy saying 
and what the dry lifeless conception of some 
subtle logician or wrangler of the schools (Hed- 
inger) (ver. <a 

HEUBNER :—The Christian Church is a garden; 
ministers the gurdeners. The analogy may be car- 
ried out to the full, both as to labor and depen- 
dence (ver. 6). God’s Spirit has his times and 
seasons for operation (Ver.7). Ministers, how- 
ever various in character and office, have one 
problem to work out, and therefore should 
be harmonious. Hereafter all will enjoy the 
work of all (Ver. 8). What an honor to as- 
sist the Almighty! God’s part in the work, how- 
ever, is the chief thing. If He leaves the field— 
the human heart, waste, it lies eternally waste. 
But He does work on us. And how faithfully 
oftentimes on one single soul! Ministers come 
in as instruments. They work under Him 
upon the field, which has to be broken up by the 
ploughshare of the Law, sown with the seed of 
the Gospel, warmed by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and fructified by the dew and rain of di- 
vine grace (Ver. 9). An ordeal is coming. 
Anticipate it. Examine thyself in all that thou 
thinkest, teachest, preachest. Inquire whether 
thou art trusting to thyself for vindication at the 
bar of God (Ver. 13). 

GussNEt:—The love we show to ministers 
should be very different from that we show 
to Christ. They only proclaim grace; He bestows 
it. Henoe while they are welcomed, He should 
be beloved. With them it isan honor if they 
may only preach, but He saves at the cost of His 
own blood (Ver. 6.) God is so gracious that 
although He is the source of all goodness, yet He 
rewards His servants as if they had done it all 
(Ver. 14). 

[F. W. Ropertson :—The preaching of Christ 
means simply the preaching of Christ. Recol- 
lect what Paul’s Christianity was—how he sums 
allup. ‘That I might know Him and the power 
of His resurrection,” etc. Settle it in your 
hearts; Christianity is Christ; understand Him, 
breathe His Spirit, comprehend His mind. 
Christianity is a life—a Spirit (Ver. 11). There 
is a distinction between the truth of work and 
its sincerity. In that day nothing shall stand 
but what is true; but the sincere worker, even 
of untrue work, shall be saved. Sincerity shall 
save him in that day, but it cannot acoredit his 
work (Ver. 15). 

M. Henry:—The ministry is a very useful 
and a very gracious institution; and faithful 
ministers are a great blessing to any people; yet 
the folly and weakness of people may do much 
mischief by what is in itself a blessing]. 

[ Ver. 6. If Paul and Apollos were nothing but 
servants, and refused the position of party lead- 
ers, how much more should this modesty appear 
in their successors. Who will arrogate the honors 
in a church which a Paul deolines ?} 
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[J. Saunin. 11-15:—The different methods of 
preachers. I. The occasion of these words, as 
shown in the Epistle. II. The design of the 
Apostle,—to rectify our judgments in regard to 
three different classes of preachers; a. such as 
begins the word of man not only different from, 

ut directly opposite to the word of God (ver. 
11); 5. such as preach the pure word of God free 
from human admixtures (ver. 12); ¢. such as in- 
deed make the word of God the ground of their 
preaching, but mix with it the explications and 
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traditions of men (ver. 12%). III. Explain the 
metaphors. a. Christ, the foundation. 6. Gold, 
silver, and precious stones—doctrines sublime, 
excellent, demonstrable. ¢. Wood, hay and stub- 
ble—doctrines less considerable, uncertain, un- 
important. d. The revelation by fire—the ex- 
amination and disclosures of the last judgment, 
not the destruction of Jerusalem, nor the fire 
of purgatory. IV. Application—in what man- 
ner a are to regard the three classes of minis- 
ters |. 


VI.—THE RUPTURE OF THE CHURCH BY PARTY SPIRIT PROVOKES HEAVY JUDG- 
MENT. THE RENUNCIATION OF OUR OWN WISDOM THE CONDITION OF TRUE 
WISDOM. THE LOFTY TITLE OF CHRISTIANS TO ALL THE INSTRUMENTALITIES 


AND MEANS OF SALVATION. 


. Cuaprer III. 16-28. 


16 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, [God’s temple‘) and thaz the Spirit of 
17 God dwelleth in ae | If any man defile [destroy] the temple of God, him? shall God 
18 destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are [of which sort are ye]. Let 

no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world ? let him 
19 become a fool, that he may be [become] wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
20 with God: for it is written, He [that] taketh the wise in their own craftiness. And 
21 again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. Therefore let no 
22 man glory in men: for all things are yours; Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 


the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are [om. are‘] 
23 yours; And ye are Christ’s; and Christ zs God’s. 


1 Ver. 16. 
8 Ver. 17.—Tovroyv. 
Syr.). Meyer: ‘‘rovroy, 
more usual.” 
3 Ver. 18. 
4 Ver. 17. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[‘‘ He passes to another argument against the 
sin of ranging themselves in opposite factions 
under human leaders, particularly such as cor- 
rupt the essential purity and fundamental 
soundness of the spiritual fabric of the Church.” 
Worps. }. 

Ver. 16. Know ye not that ye are God's 
temple ?—It will hardly do to connect these 
words directly with the preceding—if for no 
other reason than simply because the threat of 
destruction made in the following verse stands in 
direct contradiction to the promise of salvation 
there held forth, showing that Paul has a new 
case in mind. [Olshausen, however, regards the 
Apostle as simply intensifying and carrying out 
still further his previous figure. The edifice is 
now spoken of as God’s temple, and the guilt of 
desecrating or injuring the building by intro- 
ducing incoherent materials into its structure 
is enhanced in proportion. And still further, the 
taught as well as the teachers are also here 
brought into view. So substantially Hodge, Alf., 


“ God’s”” should stand first as in the Gr. to mark the emphasis}. 

Lach., Tisch., and others read avrdéy according to many and in 
because after ei ris in the protasis avrdy is moat usually employed, and it was corrected to this as 

8o Alf., Words., and others following B. C. L. Cod. Sin.]}. 

The proper order is, “If any one thinketh to be wise among 

or is to be omitted according to preponderant authoritivs [A. B. O. D. FP. Cod. Siu.]. 


part weighty authorities [A. D. F. 


a in this world.” See exegesis}. 


Stanley; Calvin says more correctly: “Having 
admonished the teachers as to their duty, he 
now addresses himself to the pupils”]. Ovt« 
oldare: know ye not? This phrase is not to 
be confounded with % ovx oldare: or know ye 
not?—and it might very well serve to introduce 
a new turn of thought, indirectly suggested 
by what precedes. Thus far, Paul has contem. 
plated the Church as a building belonging to 
God, and has exhibited the great responsibility 
attendant on the work of erecting it, after the 
only proper foundation has been laid. Now he 
describes its sacred character more fully by 
likening it to a temple inhabited by God’s Spirit, 
the violation of which incurs condign punish- 
ment. By the question: Know ye not? he ap- 
peals directly to the consciousness of Christians 
and intimates to his readers that in that spirit of 
partisanship which they cherished and which was 
so destructive to the integrity of the Church, there 
was a strange and criminal obscuration of true 
Christian feeling, inasmuch as they were conduct- 
ing themselves just as if they possessed it not, 
and knew not what belonged to their profession. 
In the objective clause the emphasis lies on 


CHAP. III. 16-28. 


St 


temple (vadéc), marking an advance upon the 
more indefinite term, burlding, used before. vade, 
according to its derivation, (yafw) means in- 
deed a building in general. But the Greeks used 
the word only to denote the dwellings of gods, 
and especiaily that room where the image stood. 
‘spade is more holy than iepéy.”” Worps.]. Here 
it denotes the spiritua! sanctuary, the place where 
the true God reveals His presence, and bestows 
blessi and is worshipped, forming one com- 
plete whole, and consisting of all such as carry 
in themselves the Spirit of God. This appears 
from the explanatory clause following—and 
xat explicative) that the Spirit of God 
wells in you.—Hence Christians are called 
‘‘a spiritual house’ (1 Pet. ii. 5), also ‘a habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit” (Eph. ii. 22); 
comp. also 2 Cor. vi. 16 ff.; Rom. viii. 9, 11; 
Tim. i. 14; Ex. xxxvii. 27, ete. olxeiv, to reside 
permanently (comp. Jno. xiv. 23.) The words é» 
t piv, ta you (not, ‘among you’), refers, like the 
statement: ‘ye are the temple,’ to the Church, 
or to individual believers, not, however in their 
separate eenecl but in their organic connec- 
tion. Here the law of all organization obtains, 
that every organ is a complete whole in itself. 
As Christendom unitedly is a ‘‘temple of God,’’ so 
is also every Christian congregation and every 
individual Christian. But as the whole is to be 
understood and apprehended only in its parts, so 
are the parts to be understood only as connected 
in the whole. The translation: ‘the temple of 
God’ is by no means needed for the sake of set- 
ting aside the idea of a plurality of temples. We 
eanemploy the rendering: ‘a temple of God,’ sim- 
ply as signifying the kind of building implied. 
rer on the contrary more justly says: “‘vadc 
cov is the temple of God, not a temple, for Paul 
does not conceive of the various churches as va- 
rious temples of God, which would be inconsistent 
with the Jew’s conception of God’s temple; but 
of each Christian church as in a mystic sense 
the temple of Jehovah. So there are not man 
temples, but one only, and many churches, each 
one of which is ideally the same temple of God.” 
So Stanley and Alford]. 

Vex. 17. If any one destroy the temple 
of God, him will God destroy.—tThis is the 
first clause in an inference which rests upon the 
undoubted recognition of the inviolability of the 
temple of God, as maintained also in the Jewish 
Scriptares. All injuring, or desecrating, or even 
disturbing the sanctuary of God’s manifested 

was deemed a sacrilege, which incurred 
the Divine vengeance. This is strongly indicated 
by the immediate succession of the same word in 
the two forms, gdezipe: and gtepei. “If any the 
temple of God destroyeth, destroy him shall God.” 
See a like case in Rev. xxii. 18. The punishment 
here implied as related to the old temple was that 
of temporal death. Used, however, in relation to 
the spiritual temple, the word, in the first in- 
stance, signifies the rupturing of the Church by 
violent partisanship, which must finally end in its 
entire dissolution; and in the second instance, as 
indicating the consequent punishment, it denotes 
exelusion from salvation (atdédea). (Stanley 
rays that ‘‘ gdefpecy, in the LXX. and in the New 
Testament, seems to have lost the sense of ‘de/ile,’ 
und merely to retain that of ‘mar’ or ‘destroy.’ ”’ 
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And so Hodge, who says “the passage may be 
rendered ‘If any man injure the temple of God, 
him will God injure.’”’ Qlshausen goes still 
further: ‘‘The connection shows that the word 
cannot be understood of absolute destruction. 
Probably the Apostle chose the strong word only 
on account of its having been used just before for 
the purpose of intimating that God would requite 
like with like.” But such modification of its 
plain meaning is certainly contrary to the paral- 
lel which the Apostle introduces. The violater 
of the sanctuary of the ancient temple was un- 
questionably punished with death. And to pre- 
serve the analogy, we ought to maintain the 
word g¥eipecy in its original signification]. 

Next follows the proof with the application of 
the penal principle just stated to the case in hand. 


2|—For the temple of God is holy.—lIt lies 


in the very idea of a temple that it is holy 
and inviolable, and that therefore all injury done 
to it is a crime.—And of this sort are ye— 
oirivéicg gore ipeic soric refers to the ob- 
ject generally as one of a class, and not definitely, 
thus serving to render a proposition general; 
here it means: of which sort, viz., ‘‘holy.” 
The antecedent here is not ‘‘temple,” but the 
adjective ‘“‘holy.”* That they were the temple 
of God he had already asserted in ver. 16. 
‘‘Recurring to ch. i. 1 he hereby awakens a feel- 
ing of reverence and a holy communion of Spi- 
rit in opposition to that unworthy servility en- 
gendered by a divisive regard for human authori- 
ties.” OsrANDER. [‘‘ Meyer well remarks that 
this clause is the minor proposition of a syllo- 
gism: Whoever mars the temple of God, him 
will God destroy, because His temple is holy: 
but ye are are also holy as His spiritual temple: 
therefore whoever mars you shall be destroyed 
by God.” ALrorD]. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle now proceeds to point 
out the real source of the mischief he rebukes. 
The rupture of the unity of the Church by a party 
spirit, sprang from a pride of knowledge, and a 
vain conceit of that wisdom which belonged to 
this world, and not toGod’s kingdom. This was 
especially the case with the party of Apollos, 
which the Apostle seems chiefly to have in his 
eye, throughout this chapter. As it took pride 
in Apollos, because of his dialectic and rhetorical 
skill and learning, and clung to these qualities 
in him, so also did it seek to imitate his manner, 
and signalized itself for laying a great stress 
upon secular wisdom, and for no little conceit in 
that respect. This tendency Paul denounces as 
unfounded in truth, and unsuited to such as strive 
for the kingdom of God. In his view it involves 
a self-deception, more or less gross, against 
which he felt constrained to warn them.—Let 
no one deceive himself.—The deception here 
consisted in a person’s imagining himself to pos- 
sess a srofeana insight into the truth and ways 
of God, when in fact he was utterly devoid of it, 
yea, was involved in entire misapprehension and 
gross blindness in reference to it. Such delusion 
passes away only when all conceit of wisdom is 


[* Hodge prefers the rendering of the E. V. which follows 
that of all the previous English versions, as well as the Sy- 
tiac, Vnigate and Lutber’s. And this rendcring Is sustained 
by Jeif. Gr. Gram. 2 816. 7. 9 §21.8. The plural in otrives 
is to be explained on the principle of attraction. ] 


given up, and a person is willing to be regarded 
a fool, or consents to renounce all secular wis- 
dom in the exercise of that simple faith which 
he before had regarded as folly, and which passes 
for folly with the world. And this is what the 
Apostle requires when he says:—If any one 
thinketh to be wise among you in this 
world, let him become a fool that he may 
be wise.—Aoxciv may mean either: to think, or 
to appear; hence the clause may here be trans- 
lated, ‘‘if any one passes for a wise man, either in 
-his own estimation,’’ or “in others’ estimation.” 
The former rendering is best sustained by what 
has been said before. Hence the exhoration, “let 
him become a fool,’”? must be understood as re- 
lating to his own, and not to others’ judgment, 
and in such a way that either the words ap’ 
éaur@, tn his own esteem, shall besupplied; or 
that the person be regarded as passing over to a 
standpoint, which had until then appeared to 
him and to others like-minded as folly. The 
latter sense best suits the word. [And here it 
must be borne in mind that this renunciation of 
our own wisdom, or of the world’s wisdom, is 
required because all such wisdom is one only in 
‘appearance, and not in reality. It is its intrin- 
sic worthlessness that renders it discreditable]. 
The phrase “inthis world,” lit. “in this age,” 
is not to be united with the clause following, [as 
Origen, Chrysostom, Luther, Rosenmuller] as 
though it meant, ‘let him become a fool in this 
world ;”* the order of the words forbids this. But 
it belongs to ‘wise,’ as designating the sphere 
where this wisdom prevails; g. d. ‘wise in this 
world’ (comp. ver. 19). [Alf. following Meyer 
says: ‘it belongs not simply to ‘wise,’ but to the 
whole clause going before; to the whole assum 

tion of wisdom made by the man, which as made 
in this present world, must be false; ‘‘for,’’ adds 
Meyer, ‘‘ those very persons who thought to be- 
eome eminent among Christians through their 
wisdom in this premessianic period, when the 
knowledge of Divine things is yet in its infancy, 
and exceedingly limited, were not really wise, but 
were ensnared by their own self-decit.” Sucha 
limitation, however, of the meaning of the word 
au, age, here is very questionable. It is plain 
from the following verse, that‘‘this age” is to be 
interpreted not temporally, but qualitatively, as 
synonymous with “this world” (xécpuoc)}. 'Ev 
ouiv, among you, designates the sphere in which 
pi person supposed hopes to shine by his wis- 

om. 

Vers. 19, 20. Sustain the previous exhorta- 
tion, and shows that in becoming a fool a person 
but coincides with God’s judgment.—For the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God —As such, therefore, it deserves to be cast 
aside. ‘‘Wisdom of this world’’ (xésuoc), comp. 
i. 21; ii. 6. ‘It is a wisdom ruled by the spirit 
ef this world that oversteps its proper bounds, 
seeks to satisfy itself about divine and human 
things, is tainted with error, and therefore stands 
in direct opposition alike to the highest reason, 
and to God, and to great objects for which the 
world and man were created (wpia).”” OSIANDER. 

. [rapa re teo—zrapé is used with the Dative “to 
express standing before a person as a judge, and 
submitting to his decision or sentence.”” Hence 
the expression ‘before God’ carries a deeper 
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meaning than simply ‘in his sight.’ God has 

passed upon it and condemned it. |]—The proof 

of this.— For it is written, ‘He taking 

the wise in their own craftiness.”—This 

passage is cited from Job v. 13, and is 8 part of 

the speech of Eliphas. It accords with the ori- 

ginal text, and agrees in sense with the Septua- 

gint. [The phraseology of the latter, however, 

is changed for stronger terms. dpacoduevoc, 

catching for xataAapBdvur, tuking and mravovpyia, 

craftiness for gpovfce, prudence}. The sentence 
is incomplete, since Paul quotes only the words 
suited to his purpose, omitting those on which 
these grammatically depend. Hence they need no 
supplement. Human wisdom, art, cunning are 
here stated to be incapable of standing before 
the wisdom of God, since God catches these who 
rely on these aids, in their own craftiness, and 
the very excellencies on which they pride them- 
selves, are turned into a snare through which 
they are entrapped. By thus causing them to be 
destroyed by their own devices, God shows then 
up to be nothing less than the verieat fools. Tais 
citation, the only one in the New Testament, 
taken from the book of Job, like much which 
Eliphas spoke, belongs to that wisdom which 
uttereth her voice in the streets, and is marked 
as here with the stamp of Divine truth_—And 
again.—‘' The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of the wise that they are vain.’—This se- 
cond passage, taken from Ps. xciv. 11, was ori- 
ginally directed against those proud contemners 
of God, who acted as if there were no God above, 
observing and noting down all their unrighteous 
deeds. In accordance with the object he has in 
view, Paul here employs the word ‘the wise,” 
instead of ‘‘men,’’ as it stands both in the origi- 
nal Heb. and inthe Sept. But this is no arbi- 
trary alteration, since the whole Psalm treats of 
those vain sophista, who pride themselves on 
their perverse and groundless notions i pa 
God. Acadoy:opzoi in Hellenic speech, was use 

to denote all those capricious reasonings and re- 
flections which either opposed Divine truth or 
tended to render it doubtful, comp. Rom. i. 21; 
Eph. iv. 17. Mérau, groundless, void of truth, 
therefore, counter to wisdom, and belonging to 
folly. Whether this word in the original belongs 
to the wise themselves, or to their reasonings, 18 
questionable. The essential meaning is the same 
in either case. [‘‘It appears from these two verses 
thus placed in juxtaposition, that St. Paul fol- 
lowed the LXX., but uses his own discretion in 
doing so, and sometimes substitutes for it a trans- 
lation approaching more nearly the original.” 
Worps. ]. 

Vens. 21-28. From all this a warning is de- 
rived.—_So then—déore.—[*‘This word is used 
by St. Paul to introduce the summing up and 
conclusion of his argument here and elsewhere 
in this Epistle, iii. 7; iv. 5; viii. 88; xi. 88; xiv. 
89; xv. 58.”"—Worps.] It serves even in clag- 
sical writers to introduce an imperative clause 
when this follows upon another which contains 
the reason why such command is given. (Comp. 
Passow, ii. 2.) [Also Winer, N. 7.. Gr. Pt. 
iii. 5, note 1; also Jelf. Gr. Gram., 3 867, 1].— 
Let no one glory in men.—That is, s0 
far as they set up for themselves, and rely 
on their natural powers—not as p of 
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spiritual giftsand because of such. In the latter 
ease the boasting would be in the Lord. The 
caution is addressed to those who are inclined 
to make much of men in consequence of their 
education or supposed wisdom, cleaving to them 
in partisan attachment, and disparaging other 
servants of Christ in comparison, to the over- 
looking of the unity of the Church. Such per- 
sons are guilty of putting the highest value on 
what is merely a natural advantage. And all 
such should be avoided by reflecting, that the 
wisdom of this world is folly with God. For 
this there was an additional reason:—For all 
things are yours.—Here he exhibits to us 
the dignity of Christians, [in contrast with the 
world and its folly], as persons who, by virtue 
of their union with Christ and, through Him, 
with God, are precluded from dependence on 
men, and have a direct claim on every thing 
which belongs to God and Christ, so that all things 
serve their advantage and promote their exalted 
destiny (Rom. viii. 28)—even as all things are 
eompelled to serve Christ (Matth. xxi. 8; xxvii. 
60; xi. 27). As Neander well says: ‘The so- 
vereignty over the world was indeed conferred 
on man in his original estate. But this, 
being lost through sin, was restored again by 
redemption. The spirit which is bestowed 
on Christians, carries in itself a principle 
which every thing must eventually obey, and 
which will subjugate the world ever more and 
more, until at last the promise, that ‘the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ is fulfilled, and the world 
has become the theatre of the Divine kingdom. ’ 
From the drift of the ge we may see the 
utter groundlessness of Billroth’s view, who sup- 
poses the warning here to be addressed to 
teachers, cautioning them against boasting on 
account of their partisans. In such a case, we 
should be obliged to interpret ‘yours’ of the 
teachers, which would be impossible. It is to 
the Church in general that Paul is here speaking. 
Instead of glorying with a one-sided partiality, 
in the fact that this or that person belonged to 
them as their master, he would have them main- 
tain a blessed consciousness of the privilege, 
that all things and persons belonged to them 
alike. 

What in particular these things were, he 
goes on to specify, beginning with the . teach- 
ers whom they had made the occasion of 
their strifes.—Whether Paul, or Apollos 
or Cephas.—(Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 5.) Sach 
one of these they were all to turn to their own 
advantage, instead of adhering to any one ex- 
elusively. Here he could not add, “or Christ,” 
for this would be to reduce Christ to the same 
footing with his servants. The Christ-party do not 
come into view here, and could not, “since their 
relation to the Apostles was only a negative one” 
(comp. on i, 12).—or the world.—‘‘This leap 
from Peter to the whole world gives a sudden 
breadth to the discourse, as if he were borne 
on with a sort of impatience to set forth 
his theme in its fallest aeope.”—BunogsL. Comp. 
Rom. viii. 88. There is here neither a climax, 
as if he were proceeding upward from the lowest 
point, nor an argument from the less to the 
greater, [as Calvin, whon he says: ‘If Christ has 
subjected to you also the world and life and 


death, how much more men, so that they should 
serve rather than rule you?” ] Nor is the term 
‘world’ to be understood as denoting: ‘the 
university of the learned;’ nor yet: ‘the know- 
ledge of all natural things’ wherein the learned 
boast; nor: ‘unbelieving teachers as contrasted 
with the aforementioned believing ones;’ nor: ‘all 
the rest of mankind.’ But the word is to be 
taken in its most comprehensive sense; Chris- 
tians, who are the destined ‘heirs of the world” 
(Rom. iv. 88), have even now a claim upon the 
world. It belongs to them. It must serve them. 
Yet in order not to make the term synonymous 
with the expression: ‘‘all things” (ver. 21) we 
shall have to limit it (with Osiander) to mean 
the visible world, with a special reference to 
mankind dwelling init. [-‘The present order of 
things,” says Hodge, ‘is maintained and di- 
rected to the promotion of the great work of 
redemption.” And Barnes well expands the 
thought, ‘the world is yours,’ under four par- 
ticulars: (1) The world was made by the common 
Father, and all His children have an interest in 
it as His work. (2) The frame of the universe is 
sustained and upheld for their sake. (3) The 
course of providential events is ordered for their 
welfare. (4) They have the promise of as much 
of this world as is needful for them (Matth. vi. 
88; Mark x. 29, 80; 1 Tim. iv. 8)]. With this 
view the following members of the sentence best 
accord.—There we have indicated the most mo- 
mentous states and changes belonging to this 
visible sphere.—or life, or death.—The former 
expresses the fullest exercise of all our vital ener- 
gies in all its varied influence and bearings; the 
latter denotes the entire suppression of this 
activity. And both these must promote the ad- 
vantage of believers and help onward their sal- 
vation. [*‘ They are dispensed and administered 
so as best to fulfil the designs of God in reference 
to the Church. The greatest men of the world, 
kings, statesmen and heroes, ministers, indivi- 
dual believers and unbelievers, live and die just 
as best subserves the interest of Christ’s king- 
dom.”—Hopar. ‘Life is yours’: (1) Because 
believers enjoy it. It is areal life, not vain show. 
(2) Because its various events tend to promote 
their welfare and work together for their good.” 
‘¢<¢Death is yours’: (1) Because believers have 
peace and support in their dying hour. (2) Be- 
cause it is the avenue which leads to their rest. 
(8) Because they should triumph over it, in that 
it will be swallowed up in the glory of a higher 
life, releasing us from what is mortal to put on 
immortality.”’—Bagrnes. |—Or things present 
or things to come.—These terms alike refer 
to the present life, and inelude all its vicissitudes 
from the passing moment onward, whether joy- 
fal or sorrowful.—All are yours.—A summing 
up and emphatic reagsertion of what he opened 
with. And from this he passes on to state the 
ground on which Christians possess such wealth. 
But ye are Christ’s.—([‘‘Here the category 
changes; Christ is not yours in the sense in 
which ‘all things’ are—not made for and sub- 
serving you—but Ce you are His.”—ALForp }. 
It is this fact which gives to believers their royal 
power over all creaturely existences. By par- 
taking in Christ’s redemption, they once more 
attain unto a dignity which originally belonged 
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to man (Gen. i. 26; Ps. viii.6) and which is 
promised God’s people (Ex. xix.6). And this is 
a dignity far transcending all that ever was sur- 
mised by Pagans or is expressed in their most 
fainous sayinge—such as: ‘the wise alone are 
kings—are rich—are free. ‘The analogousness 
of such language to that of the New Testament 
indicates the remaining traces of the nobility of 
human nature; but without Gospel redemption 
the dignity of man thus set forth would be wholly 
unrealized. Antiquity planted itself upon self- 
exaltation, Christianity on self: humiliation.””— 
NeaANDeR. (Comp. ii. 15; 1 Jno. v. 1; Rev. iii. 
21; 1 Pet. ii. 9). By belonging to Christ, the 
Church and all its true members become parta- 
kers of his glory as the One to whom all things 
have been given by the Father. In their fellow- 
ship with Him—a fellowship involving entire 
dependence on their part—they are made inde- 
pendent of all else, and all else stands at their ser- 
vice. By the fact expressed in: ‘‘ye are Christ's,” 
all partizanship is cut off, all generic differences 
are dissolved, and a proper relation to all teachers 
estnblisbed. Meyer says finely that the active 
relation of possession mentioned in ver. 22 (‘all 
things are yours’) and the passive relation of 
being possessed here brought out (‘ ye are Christ’s’) 
sre both alike opposed to the disorders arising 
from subservience to human authorities. We 
may, perhaps, detect here a slight intimation 
intended for the Christ party, that in their par- 
tisan appeal to Christ there was an ignoring of 
that connection which all alike sustained to 
Him, and a disparaging levelling of their Lord to 
an equality with human leaders.—But Christ 
is God's.—([‘ And even being Christ’s does not 
reach the highest possession: He possesses you 
not for Himself, but (dé, again) the head of Christ 
is God,” (xi. 8).—Atrorp.] Thus it is shown 
that by belonging to Christ we indirectly belong 
to God, and are planted upon an immovable basis 
of independence and power (comp. Jno. x. 28-80), 
And so, on the one hand, we see our union to God 
to be mediated by Christ, and, on the other, that 
Christ is subordinated to the Father, as shown 
in xi. 3. To consider this subordination however 
as belonging solely to His human nature, would 
not accord with a correct view of the whole sub- 
ject. Itis the whole Christ that is here spoken of, 
and that too not simply as in His state of humilia- 
tion, but also in His state of glory (comp. xv. 28; 
Phil. ii. 9). In Hie essential equality with God, 
He is at the same time subordinated to God (comp. 
Jno. v. 23-26; xiv, 28; xvii. 8). [‘There is,” 
says Alford, “a striking similarity in the argu- 
ment in this last verse to that in our Lord’s pro- 
hibition, Matth. xxiii. 8-10, ‘But be not ye called 
Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ; and 
call no man your father upon earth, for one is 
your Father, who is in heaven.’’’}]. ‘This last 
clause gives to the whole course of thought a 
most exalted close, and to the argument presented 
its strongest and noblest foundation, and rounds 
off the whole paragraph by a most fitting allusion 
to the idea of the one holy temple of God with which 


it opened (ver. 16, comp. ver. 9), in order to| it i 


show Christians that by virtue of their union to 
God through Christ they are really taught of 
God.” —OsIANDER. 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The sacredness and tnviolability of the Church. 
It is God’s temple. If so, then it is the place of 
His gracious presence—Hia sanctuary, to be 
treated with tender reverence and awe. To in- 
troduce strange fire (Lev. x. 1, 2) into it is a 
sacrilege which incurs the heaviest judgment, 
even an exclusion from the communion of saints, 
Of this crime they are guilty who bring into the 
Church some other authority than that of God’s 
word, and pin their faith to something else than 
that which God has given, and prise another 
wisdom beside that which is in Christ. By euch 
conduct the Church is desecrated, and robbed of 
its true character as the temple of God. In fact 
it is as such destroyed. And this occurs when- 
ever party spirit prevails. In such a case man’s 
word and wisdom usurp the place of God's word 
and wisdom. Then adhesion to some particular 
human leader is made a test of Christianity and 
a condition of brotherhood. Then Christ, ‘who 
of God is made unto us wisdom,” efc., (J Cor. i. 
80), is crowded out of His supremacy. In place 
of this one holy image of God, the only proper 
pattern for believers, there comes in the idol of 
some human personality to be copied as the true 
standard of character, and this not for the sake of 
any resemblance it may bear to Christ, but for the 
sake of some natural peculiarities it may hap 
to possess. Instead of the flame of a holy love kin- 
dled by the Spirit and warming toward all, there 
burns the fire of human partialities, which be. 
gets alienation and hostility towards all who do 
not cherish like preferences; and when such are 
the resulta of party spirit, it must be seen that 
he who engenders or furthers this spirit mars the 
work of God, and desecrates His sanctuary. And 
can such a person hope to escape condign pun- 
ishment from Him who is thus insulted in His 
own temple ? 

2. The Christian's regal glory in tts nature and 
grounds, ‘‘All things are yours and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ’s is God’s.”” Since God is 
love itself, He keeps nothing for Himself, but 
imparts to others all—yea, His very Being in the 
fulness of its perfections and blessedness, Thig 
He does in an original and eternal way within 
the sphere of the Godhead, to his only-begot. 
ten Son, who, by virtue of this communication, 
ia, has, and can do every thing the same as the 
Father. He does it also in an indirect manner 
towards all creatures made in His image, accord. 
ing to their measure. Hence the appointment of 
man to lordship in his own province. [This 
lordship he indeed lest by reason of sin, and be- 
came the slave of the ciroumstances which he 
ought to have ruled. But in the work of re- 
demption it has been restored to him through 
the interposition of this Son, who became the 
second Adam, and, in His assumed humanity, re- 
established this supremacy for all who. should 
believe on Him. ‘Fear not,” He says to His 
own, “for I have overcome the world.”” Hence 
it is] in Christ that we see this appointment te 
Lordship actually fulfilled; and how it was ful- 
filled may be seen, both during Hise life of humil- 
iation, when He controlled all things by the word 
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of His power, and in His exaltation to universa’ 
power and authority at the right hand of God 
In this power believers are now invited to share 
by union with Him. Through Him the whole crea- 
tion stands subject to their disposal. Every 
thing He has is made to subserve the purposes of 
Hig love in them and promote their sanctification 
and glory. 

Bat since now, for a period, their life is, to a 
certain degree, hid with Christ in God, so also 
is their power. Nevertheless this power is to 
be experienced even here in striking ways, and 
ever more and more through the prevalence of 
their prayers. And the terms on which they re- 
ceive it show the ground on which it rests, viz.: 
the fellowship had with Christ, and through 
Him with God. Prevailing prayers are such as 
are offered in the name of Christ or according to 
the will of God (Jno. xiv. 18 f.; xvii. 28; 1 Jno. 
ii. 14), or as are presented in faith (Matth. xvii. 
20). In them there is an identifying of ourselves 
with God through Christ, so that all private pre- 
ferences are given up, and we keep ourselves in 
exclusive dependence on Him. Besides, as in 
Christ Himeelf there was manifested this same 
demeanor towards the Father; as He, the Di- 
vinely equal Son, kept Himself in perfect de- 
pendence on God, and determined to be nothing 
else but the revealer and executor of the Fath- 
er’s will; as He, the first man, was obliged to 
qualify Himself for the exercise of Divine power 
in the way of obedience, —just so it is with be- 
lievers. Their voluntary and complete dependence 
on Christ and through Him on God ts the condition 
and source of their all embracing power. The 
fact that they belong to Him is the ground that 
all things belong to them. 

(8. Ald sound title and right to use the crea- 
tures of God, together with the abilily to use 
them to advantage, are conditioned on faith tn 
Christ. He, having by His obedience recovered 
for man his lost sovereignty, makes those who 
believe on Him joint heirs with Him to this in- 
heritance. And He also imparts to them that 
purity by which all things are pure to them. 
Hence to them every creature of God is good, 
when received with thanksgiving and sanctified 
with the word of God and prayer. And in the 
ordering of His providence all things are made 
to work together for their good. Not so ia it 
with the wicked. A kind of natural right to 
possession and use they may indeed have in the 
present condition of things; but—it is under 
God’s toleration and only for a time. If they 
continue unbelieving to the last, they are finally 
despoiled of all. While even in this life the good 
they seem to have is no real good, and “nothing 
is pure, since even their very mind and con- 
science is defiled.” This is what Origen seems 
toteach. ‘All things belong to the saint. The 
whole world is the possession of faith. But the 
uabeliever has no claim to even an obolus; forthe 
goods which he has he holds as a robber, since 
he knows neither how to use them nor yet the 
God that made them.” (Taken in substance from 
Wordsworth) ]. 

4. [Christ is God's. On the subordination 
of aed to the Father, see on viii. 6 and 
xi. 8]. 
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HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarkg:—To be ‘‘the temple of God,” inhab- 
ited by the Holy Spirit, is the highest dignity of 
Christians. It ennobles the humblest to a great- 
ness that far surpasses all secular honor and 
glory. The Spirit dwells in us: 1, through faith 
in Christ; 2, through peace with God; 3, through 
hope; 4, through love; 5, through special gifts 
and powers; 6, through comfort, cheer, patience, 
joy in the cross; 7, through true life in the soul, 
continuing even when it passes out of the body, 
which itself also partakes of this life, whether it 
be in this or in the future state, (Selnecker) ver. 
16.—How fearful the woe which awaits those who 
mislead and destroy souls, either by false doc- 
trines or by an ungodly life (ver. 17).—*> Let him 
becomes fool.” Whataparadox! A fool first—then 
wise! The world seeksto be wise and then becomes 
foolish. But what is this ‘‘becoming a fool?” 
Not the losing of our understanding and will, 
[but the confession of ignorance, the avowal of 
our knowing nothing, that we may be willing to be 
taught, 80 as truly to know every thing] (ver. 18). 
—God sometimes lets ‘‘the wise” run their 
course, accumulate their knowledge, construct 
their cunning systems, so as at last to be caught as 
in a snare by their own devices, and be the more 
thoroughly convinced of their folly. [Few are so 
prom sensible of the incompetency of the 

uman intellect and the meagreness of human 
attainments as those who have most profoundly 
and honestly explored and discussed the great 
problems of nature, humanity and God] (ver. 
19). The Church is not for the teachers, that it 
should be subject to them and called by thar 
names; but they are for it, to serve tis welfare 
and build #¢ up. Hence no man or set of men 
has power over Christians to prescribe laws for 
them and bind their consciences. Let no one 
therefore choose a mere man for his guiding star 
unconditionally, or follow his lead blindly; much 
less should any one count himself blessed in having 
adopted this one rather than that as the control- 
ler of his life and conscience. Nor yet let him 
provoke dissensions and divide the Church by 
asserting his partialities to an undue extent 
ver. 21).—‘‘All things are yours ake true 

hristian teachers of every name, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or Calvin, or Wesley, or 
Leighton, or Fuller. Every faithful minister 
profits the whole Church; and every member of 
the Church may and ought to derive benefit from 
the teachings of all. It is thus the mind is ex- 
panded beyond party limits into a true Catholi- 
pls And ‘‘this world,’’—sun, air, water, fire, 
earth, all stand at your service, and ye can use 
them and praise the Creator forthem. Your natu. 
ral ‘‘ life,” too, preserved by this world’s goods, [is, 
while preserved, for your advantage, even though 
it may be passed amid pains, and privations, 
and disabilities, that seem worse than death]. Fi- 
nally, ‘‘death ” is yours, as it opens an entrance 
into eternal blessedness and glory (ver. 22).— 
‘Ye are Christ’s.” He has bought you with His 
blood, and is your proper Lord and Master. He 
is the Head—you, the members. Hence cleave to 
Him only. Be called after him only. ‘Christ 
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is God's,” as the appointed Mediator and Am- 
bassador of God to men. Likewise, as Head 
of the Church, He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, and acted ever in 
the Father’s service and to His glory (ver. 23). 

Hevsren:—The indwelling of the Spirit is 
op2osed to all party strife. Hence in moments 
of holy inspiration, [in times of religious awaken- 
ing], sectarianism melts, [and the hearts of be- 
lievers of every name flow together], ver. 16.— 
The conceit of our own unimpeachable wisdom 
is self-deceit or self-betrayal (ver. 18).—The 
wisdom which would know nothing of God and 
would discard a Saviour, will be finally exposed 
by God in all its nakedness, and all its aims 
baffled and punished (ver. 19).—To be proud 
of our own denomination or of our own leaders 
is nothing but a concealed self-love, which seeks 
to shine in the glory of another. And this is 
derogatory to the Christian name, for the be- 
liever is servantto no man (ver. 21).—Since all 
things are ours through Christ, all things should 
conduct the Christian to Christ. [Failing in 
this, their use and enjoyment become so far pre- 
judicial and unlawful. They are then not pro- 
perly ‘‘ours”]. (ver. 22).—*‘ Ye are Christ’s,” 
then ye should serve Him, even as He, the image 
of God, served God in all things and conducted 
all to God (ver. 23. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 18. ‘‘Be not deceived.” 
Self-deception is an injurious thing; it ren- 
ders much labor useless, and despoils us of our 
reward. But worst of all is that self-betrayal 
which hardens the heart against brotherly ad- 
monition.—‘‘ Let him become a fool.” Such is 
the power and wonder working of God’s word, 
that it moves me to become an enemy to myself; 
and to empty myself of all that which best pleases 
my flesh; and to become a fool in this world, 
to give up the reputation of being a sagaci- 
ous man, who moves on with the party of pro- 
gress, and stands upon the apex of the civiliza- 
tion of the time; and so to pass into obscurity 
and contempt.—(Ver. 19). God weaves a snare 
for the wise out of their own craftiness, wherein 
he catches them while they think to slip from 
Him by their arts: e. g., explaining away His 
miracles through their rationalism.—(Ver. 21). 
The building here does not belong to the builders 
but the builders to the building.—Ver. 22 as 
compared with j. 12. Christ does not stand in 
the second rank with His servants. He is the 
Lord of Glory. The declaration ‘all is yours” 
promises the world to Christians preéminently 
in this sense, that all secular art and service 
help to furnish mortar for building the temple 


of God. Christians are called not to curse the 
world, but to overcome and rule it for God. The 
world is nothing but a scaffolding that will be 
broken up when it has served its end in assisting 
to construct God’s house. But this house, which 
is destined to be eternal, are we.—All this 
world’s wisdom is folly with God, if it insists in 
playing the mistress in His house; but if it act the 
part of handmaid, it is in its place.—(Ver. 28). 
Though Christ may employ His servants for 
bringing all those who have been purchased by 
His blood to become His by faith; atill the esints 
thus called hang upon Christ, independently of 
any man, just as needles are drawn and held by 
the power of the magnet, even though some 
other needle, which had been first attracted, 
should sustain them by virtue of the magnotis 
power streaming through it. 

[BaRNEs :—VeER. 20. ‘“‘Words of the wise, 
vain.” This admonition especially applicable to 
ministers. They are in peculiar danger on this 
subject, and it has been by their yielding them- 
selves so much to the power of speculative phil- 
osophy that parties have been formed in the 
Church, and that the Gospel has been so much 
corrupted }, 

J. Bangow:—VeEp. 16. The Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. I. His nature and original—the Spirit 
of God. II. His personality—He dwelleth in us. 
III. His Divinity—Christians are called the tem- 
ple of God because He dwelleth in them. IV. 
His sanctifying virtue—in that he constitutes us 
temples by His presence in us. Application. 1. 
We are obliged to render all adoration to the 
majesty of the Divine Spirit. 2. The considera- 
tion of His presence and work should awaken 
devoutest gratitude. 8. We should desire and 
pray for God’s Spirit. 4. We should demean 
ourselves worthily toward the Spirit. 6. The 
doctrine full of comfort and encouragement.—J. 
Hows :—Ver. 16. The Christian a living temple, I. 
built, and II. mhabited, by the Holy Ghost.—See 
this whole subject largely discussed in Howe's 
works, pp. 77-113.—R. Sours :—ver. 19. Worldly 
wisdom. I. Principles: a. Dissimulation in con- 
cealment or false pretences; 5. Self-interest as 
opposed to conscience or religion; c. Self, the 
chief end; d. Allita beneficence and gratitude 
are practiced with an eye to advantage. II. The 
folly and absurdity of these principles: a. The 
end pitched upon not suited to man’s condition, 
either as to duration or rational nature; 4. The 
means pitched upon are unsuited to his end, in- 
oh as they are insufficient ana often contrary 
to it]. 
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VIL—THE TRUE STANDARD FOR ESTIMATING MINISTERS. 


THEIR WORTH TO BE 


MADE KNOWN IN DUE TIME. OUR JUDGMENT TO BE SUSPENDED TILL THEN. 


CHaprer IV. 1-5. 


Ler a man 80 [So let a man] account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
2 of the mysteries of God. Moreover [Here wdc" it is aig in stewards, that a man be 


3 found faithful. 


But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of [by 


4 you, or of [by] man’s judgment [lit. day]: yea, I judge not mine own self. For 
hoe nothing by [against] myself; yet am I not hereby [not by this am I} justified: 

5 but he that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man [each one] have 


[from dred] praise of [his 5] God. 


1 Ver. 2—d&8e is supported by a 


t preponderance of authorities [A. B. C. D. F. Cod. Sin.}] and preferred by Lach. 


Meyer / Alf. Stanley], to the Rec. 8 84. See under “ Exegetical and Critical. 

3 Ver. 2—<wrecra: is sustained mainly by the old versions, and is decidedly preferable to gyretre [which is found in A. 
C. D. Cod. Sin. and others.] Stanley remarks that the confusion arives from the similarity of sound in Romaic between « 
and a. The Cod. Sin. inserts ri before ¢nretre, and would be rendered, “ Moreover what do you here seek in stewards? 


That a man,’’ etc. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. [ Having thus exhibited the regal title 
of Christians to all things, to the benefits to be 
derived from all Christian ministers, and from 
all objects and events in this world, he now 
turnsto present, as a corollary from this, the view 
which. they ought to take of ministers, and the 
manner in which they are to treat them; and thus, 
as it were, to remind them of certain limitations 
in the prerogatives of those whom they were 
disposed unduly to honor}].—So let a man ao- 
count of us.—oirwc,so. This does not serve 
to connect the following with what precedes, as 
Meyer (3d Ed., but not 2d Ed.) supposes, render- 
ing it: so then, or, accordingly. Nosuch connection 
is here implied.* Rather Paal here intends to 
hold up the proper mode of estimating teachers 
in contrast with that “boasting” in them re- 
probated in ili. 21; and the “so” here refers 
to what follows. — ‘So as servants ‘of 
Christ.’— not as leaders taking His place. 
‘Hyuac, us, primarily or chiefly, Paul an 
Apollos, as ver. 6 and iii. 4, show. Aoyil é- 
a0a, to bring to account, to reckon, to esti- 


*(This is not a0 clear. Ovres does often have reference 


to what precedes. And here certainly Pan! scems to be ap- 
plying the principle, he had just been laying down in gene- 
to himeelf and his associates in particular. The very 
Py renaeed ovTm@s 7UaS s0 Us, tno, seers to require this. 
they were Christ’s, 80 it was to be borne in mind that he 
and Apollos were also Christ's, and that, too, in their official 
Capacity. Thcy were Christ's servants—stewards of God's 
mysteries, and were to be respected accordingly. Otres, 
9, therefore points back to what has been safd, and also for- 
wards to os, as, which resumes and makes the implication 
wi Haiti 
t in thas putting the emphasis on their offcial capa- 
» rather than on the fact of their belonging to Christ, the 
way does nnt seem to be prepared for what follows. There 
may, indeed, be an implication here of a subordinate position, 
which contradicted their partisan estimates: but this evi- 
vacua — before the rising thought just about to find 
pression]: 


mate, as in Rom. viii. 86 (Spy). ‘It implies 
- 


the formation of a sound, well-weighed estimate, 
as contrasted with the partisan judgments which 
the Corinthians formed respecting their teach- 
ers.” OstaNDER. "Avdpwroc, = not, every 
man, but, man generally, according to the Hel- 
lenic and Hebrew usage. ‘Tarypéracas didxo- 
vot, iii. 5. The word properly denotes a servant 
of subordinate rank, an understrapper. In pa- 
tristic parlance it was used of sub-deacons. The 
New Testament employs it for helpers and atten- 
dants. Luke iv. 20; Acts xiii. 6. The verb from 
which it comes, occurs in Acts xxvi. 16, to signify 
David’s working for the fulfilment of God’s pur- 
poses. In the text the word carries the idea of 
one laboring for the cause of Christ. To adopt 
its fundamental meaning, that of a rower [as 
Valck.: ‘Christ is Pilot of the vessel of the 
Church, we are rowers under His command.” 
Worps.], would be just as appropriate as to 
render it: adjutants or orderlies, according to the 
precedent in Xenophon. If not precisely equi- 
valent to ‘‘deacon,” yet it certainly is brought in 
here to indicate a very subordinate position under 
Christ, in contrast with the leadership ascribed 
by the Corinthian partisans. Nevertheless the 
idea of honor is not excluded, since this comes 
from being connected with Christ, whose work is 
performed. The dignity of the office is, however, 
more prominently exhibited in the second desig- 
nation—and stewards of the mysteries of — 
God—oixovépove pvorypiav Feod. Rom. 

xvi. 23; 1 Pet.iv.10. The article is not prefixed, 

because the word stands qualitively, to indicate 
that what has been entrusted .to their charge is 
something very important and weighty. And by 

these ‘‘ mysteries” we are not to understand the: 
sacraments, thereby following patristic usage. 

[In which case Paul could hardly have been a. 
steward, for he was sent not to baptize, but to- 
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preach the Gospel]. Rather they are ‘‘the mys-|o and w, than which, he says, nothing is more 


tery of God”’ in its manifold variety and fulness; 
or as Luke viii. 10: ‘‘the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God;’’ in other words, the revelations 
of God, as matters which could be known only 
by Divine communication. [Such is the mean- 
ing of the word “mystery” in the New Testa- 
ment—not, as in common parlance: something un- 
comprehensible; but: something which, being beyond 
the reach of man’s intelligence, has been made known 
to him in some special Divine way]. The ‘stew- 
ardship” consists in [preserving and adminis- 
tering the truth revealed through ] preaching and 
teaching,—neolessin properly didactic instruction 
than in prophecy. The ‘ steward” belonged 
among the ‘‘servants,”’ and his business was, not 
to manage one particular branch of the household 
economy, but to take the whole in charge. He 
was therefore put over the rest of the servants. 
The stress here, however, is not to be laid upon 
the preéminence enjoyed by the steward, but upon 
the responsibility accompanying the goods en- 
trusted.” NpANDEeR. To suppose that the Apostle 
used the term “stewards,” with some vague 
idea of provisions floating before his mind, to 
which he would liken the truth,—as if the 
persons thus denominated. were regarded by 
him in the light of family providers, would be 
rather far fetched, and Luke xii. 42 gives no 
countenance for such a thought in our passage. 
‘«Between the father of the household and the 
stewards, there stood the son, who had from the 
father a power of control, so that the stewards 
were in fact his servants likewise.’””’ Mryrer. 
Ver. 2. Here, moreover.—We must first 
consider what the true reading is here. The 
Rec. has 8 dé Aocrév. But this is not by any means 
eo well supported as ode Ardy, which is the 
reading that prevails throughout the codices, 
versions, and church fathers in equal degree. 
If it be not the original reading, then it must 
have come in either by mistake, or by intentional 
correction, since the phrase 6 d2 Aorév nowhere 
else occurs. But neither case is probable, con- 
sidering the numerous, and at least partially 
independent authorities which attest it. The 
Ree. text, apart from its unusualness, is evidently 
the easier reading, [and therefore may be the 
more readily accounted for as an intended emen- 
dation}. It would be rendered, but finally ; lit. 
as for what remains: %.¢. after setting aside all 
your unsuitable claims. But ode, which occurs 
nowhere else in Paul, save in Col. iv. 9, though 
very common in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, means, here; t. ¢., in this connection, or in 
this matier, where we are treating of the adminis- 
tration of the mysteries of God, comp. Rev. xiii. 
10, 18; xiv. 12, xvii. 9. ee translates it lo- 
cally: here, on this earth, ‘it is,” be says, ‘‘em- 
phatic, and points to what follows, that though in 
the case of stewards inquiry was necessarily made 
here below, yet he, God’s steward, awaited no such 
inquiry, b7d avOpurivag yuépac: by man’s judg- 
ment, but one at the coming of the Lord.” 
Stanley follows Lachmann in connecting dde with 
the previous words, ‘‘ stewards of the mysteries 
of God here.’” and makes it mean, tn this matter 
(29 in the references above given). Wordsworth 
atheresto the Rec. He considers ode as harsh. and 
accounts for it as arising from the confusion of 


common in the best Mss. Hodge, on the con- 
trary, says it yields good sense]. Aocnwé» might 
serve for making the transition, like 
moreover, and belong primarily to dde. Or it 
may be joined to ‘“‘is required,” (which is favored 
by the order of the words), and so as to imply, 
that with this consideration the whole matter is 
wound up; or to express something further 
in relation to that mentioned in ver. 1, which 
was specjally worthy of consideration.—it is 
required that.—iva has a telic sense, and 
shows that the purport of the requirement is at 
the same time its purpose. The investigations 
in regard to such persons, aims at this, that 
one be found faithful.—This is why great 
trusts: r- reposed in a person, that he might con- 
duct himself in the management of them accord- 
ing to the mind and will of God, who has committed 
them to Him, for the glory of His name and the 
welfare of His Church, and not for the legatee’s 
own benefit (comp. Luke xii. 42). Euvpedg, be 
found by the result as shown at the time of trial 
OsiANDER. Tic, according to Meyer, every one 

‘‘Faithful,” emphatic. ‘The great requisite for 
the office of a steward is fidelity. Asa servant 
he must be faithful to his master. As a disciple, 
he must be fatthful to those under his oversight. 
He must not neglect to dispense to them their 
food, nor adulterate it, nor substitute any thing 
in place of that given to be distributed. So in 
regard to ministers.” Hopas]}. 

Ver. 3. Having stated the point of view from 
which alone a proper judgment could be formed 
in regard to him and his associates, Paul next 
proceeds to state his own feelings as to the judg- 
ment that might be formed of him by men. [Al- 
ford adds, “in contrast to the case of the stew- 
ards, into whose faithfulness enquiry is made 
‘here’ on earth.”’] Very naturally the Corinthi- 
ans would think that a good deal of weight at- 
tached to their judgment.—But [dé indicates a 
transition to the application of what was said in 
general to his own particular cuse] for me it 
amounts to the very least thing.—cic 
eAdyzyroréy éoriv. The ec here, according to 
Greek usage, shows the result to which the thing 
comes—that I be judged by you. —ivea 
Gvaxpivda. The objective clause in telic form. 
It certainly is not equivalent to bray avaxpiee 
when I am judged; nor perhaps precisely the 
same as Td avaxprdivat, to be judged. [‘‘Here 
and always iva is more or less the conj. of pes- 
pose.” AL¥ronD*}. A weakness of its force in the 
later Greek is not to be denied; but here the idea 
of intention or tendency lies in this, that some- 
thing is about to happen or impends: ‘I am 
not at all disturbed that I shall be judged by you 
as to my merits.’ {Stanley, on the other hand, 
says that ‘‘the substitution of iva with the sub- 
junctive for the indicative is in the modern 
Romaic,’’ and seems to take it so here]—or by 
man's judgment—lit.: ‘by human . This 


[* But Jelf in Gr. Gram. § 803, obs. 1, shows in fall argu- 
ment the gradual modification of meaning until it comes 
to have the force only of the accusatival infinitive. And 
this, he says, is frequent in the New Testament. There 
serins to be a great effort among some critics to avoid the 
Patter of this, and to show the telic force of iva in every 

nutance}. 
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is neither to be taken as a Ciliciem nor as 
Hebraiem. It designates a day of judgment, 
analogously with the phrase dicem dicere, and 
here comes in correspondingly with the expres- 
sion: “day of the Lord.” We are not to under- 
stand by it a private decision (‘‘by you’’) in 
oentrast with a public one. But itis a genera- 
lization of the phrase: ‘by you,’ and by an ob- 
vious transition, the day of the act is put for the 
act itself, and the judgment as a whole for the 
judges themselves; or as Meyer: the day is per- 
sonified, and hence imé is used in accordance 
with t¢’ buadv, by you. There is something of 
solemnity in this phraseology; nor is it without 
a slight touch of irony or rebuke at their pre- 
sumption in being supposed to fix upon a day of 
trial, and to sit upon a judgment-seat in order 
to pronounce upon Paul’s merits or demerits. 
All appearance of haughtiness in this disparage- 
ment of other’s opinions is removed by what fol- 
lows.— Yea, I judge not of mine own self. 
Lit.: ‘But neither do I judge myself.’ The daArd 
here is like that in iii. 2. Before éuavrov we 
would naturally look for an ovréc. But this is 
not necessary. The judgment on himself, which 
he here disavows, is a final decision as to his 
own merits, such as he is willing to abide by. 
{‘‘Paul is here speaking not of the actions of 
men whether good or bad, but of the eminence 
of each individual, which ought not to be esti- 
mated by men’s humors.” Cavin]. 

Ver. 4. Instead of the expocted antithesis, 
there follows first a confirmation of what pre- 
eedes, in the way of a parenthesis. —For I know 
nothing with myself.—This first clause is 
eoncessive, [the force of for, as Winer says, 
falling upon the subsequent clause]: g.d. ‘For 
although I know,” etc. So also Meyer, [who 
says, however, that the foroe of the proof does 
not lie in the second clause, so that the first 
would be only concessive, but tw the antithetic 
relation of both clauses. He yet gives the sense 
thus}: ‘The clearness of my conscience as to 
my official duties is nevertheless (doch) not the 
ground on which my justification rests.” [The 
phraseology here ia peculiar, but thoroughly idio- 
matic, both in the Greek (ovdé» guavry civoda) 
and in our E. V., which almost literally trans- 
lates it:—‘‘I know nothing by myself.” 80 also 
the Latin—nil conscire sidi. All expressions 
alike mean: I am conscious of no wrong. (See 
Jelf, Gr. Gram., 3 682, 2). The English phrase 
is to be found in the early writers, and Stanley 
asserts: ‘it is still a provincial form of speech for 
the same thought’}. ‘Know nothing,’ i. ¢., 80 
far as my official conduct is concerned, [‘Else- 
where he speaks of himself as the ‘chief of sin- 
ners,’ which is perfectly consistent with his say- 
ing, that his conscience acquitted himself of 
failure as a Christian minister.” Hopas. ]—Yet 
not in this am I justified—+. ¢., before God. 
It is a question, however, whether this justifica- 
tion isto be understood in the dogmatic sense, 
fof imputed righteousness}, as Meyer, and 

illr., and others maintain, or in the legal, 
ethical sense [aa the early fathers, Calvin, Hodge, 
Alford, and others assert]. If the former, then 
the meaning is: that since his justification did 
not depend on the verdict of his own conscience 
but upon Christ, therefore his conscience could 


not furnish the ground on which he was to judge 
himself. If the latter, then the sense would be: 
that his acquittal of all blame does not rest on 
the fact that his conscience charged him with no 
official derelictions; since conscience pronounced 
only in regard to particular actions and not to 
the whole moral character as it appears in God’s 
sight, so that of course a clean conscience could 
afford no certain basis of estimating the real 
worth of any person. Of these interpretations 
the latter is to be preferred, since there is no 
allusion in the context to the Gospel doctrine of 
justification by faith.—but he that judgeth 
me.—[Obeerve, not: ‘that justiieth me,” which 
language would have been the term employed, had 
Paul here had in mind the matter of his general 
Christian estate, but: ‘“judgeth”’ cena & @., 
holds an inquest and decides on the merits of the 
case which may be brought into issue. |—is the 
Lord.—i. e., Christ, [who looked deeper than 
conscience; and of course deeper than all outside 
observers}, and who alone could comprehend all 
the data by which his official conduct was to be 
estimated. [‘‘ This inward allegiance of the con- 
science is the highest form of worship. The 
Lord Jesus was to the Apostle the object of all 
those sentiments and feelings which terminate on 
God. And He must be so to us, or we are not 
Christians. What makes a man a Christian is to 
feel and act towards Christ as God.” Hopes. }. 

Ver. 5. Practical inference from the foregoing. 
So then (core), judge nothing.—p71r: «pi- 
vere. Ti is not the object of judgment but its 
contents. It is equivalent te xpiow rid. Hence 
the meaning is: ‘‘do not judge any judgment.” 
The logic may be presented thus: ‘Since my 
judgment belongs to the Lord, therefore refrain 
from all premature decisions respecting me.’ 
BiLLeora, with less simplicity, says: ‘Since I do 
not even judge myself, therefore follow my ex- 
ample, and do not yourselves judge.” He alludes 
here not to the mutually disparaging censures 
cast upon each other by the several factions 
(Billr.), but to the judgment of the Corinthian 
brotherhood upon himself.—before the time, 
—which is more fully explained in,—until the 
Lord shall come.—The time of His advent to 
judgment—His ‘appearing,’ or ‘epiphany ” 
(2 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Thess. i. 7). The éwe av is 
used with the subjunctive 2A 3 y, because an end 
to be reached is fixed upon from the standpoint of 
the present, but the reaching of whioh (here in 
respect of time), is still undecided. Or, accord- 
ing to Meyer: ‘The coming is thereby desig- 
nated as problematical, and dependent on cir- 
cumstances; not indeed, as it is doubted; alsonot, 
as it is dependent upon subjective determination, 
but, as it is an object of expectant faith.” [The 
uncertainty indicated by dv is not as to the fact 
of Christ’s coming, but as to the time when He 
shall come: q. d., ‘‘until the Lord shall come, 
whenever that may be.”’ (See Jelf., Gr. Gram., 
@ 846, 2.)] (Comp. Matth. xvi. 28; Luke xiii. 
35).—That a correct judgment will then, for the 
first time, be possible is shown from what fol- 
lows.—who also.—The «ai here is neither to be 
taken in connection with the «ai in following 
clause, as if it were ef, ef, both, and: nor has ita 
mere strengthening force, even; but it serves to 
single out from among the functions of the Lord, 
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eas He comes to judgment, that one with which 
he is here concerned: [‘‘also,’ tnter alia, as part 
of the proceedings of that Day.” Atrorp. j— 
will bring to light.—durifecv, with the accusa- 
tive, to enlighten, tlluminate, as the sun does the 
world, and hence to disclose, bring to light (comp. 
2 Tim. i. 10),—the hidden things of dark- 
ness :—i. ¢., such as belong to darkness, or which 
darkness vails. (In Rom. ii. 16, we have simply: 
“‘the hidden things.”) [‘*This includes acts 
now unknown, and those principles of action 
which lie concealed in the heart where no [hu- 
man] eye can reach them. This is all that the 
context requires. In other connections, the 
secret things, or the works of darkness, means 
wicked works, works done in the dark to avoid 
detection. But the Apostle is here speaking of 
the reason why judgment should be deferred 
until the coming of Christ. The reason is that 
He alone can bring to light the secret acts and 
motives of men.” Hoper.]—and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts.— 
Epexegetical of the former, or a specification 
under the general head just mentioned. One 
function of the Judge will be to lay open the 
inner determinations of the will—the motives 
and purposes by which men are governed, and 
which are withdrawn from human sight. It is 
on these that. the decision respecting our merits 
and our fidelity must at last turn. All depends 
upon the simplicity of our temper—upon such a 
service of the Lord as excludes all by-ends, and 
is upright and sincere. ‘The thought here is 
this: In this life our inward character can only 
be inferred from our acts; at the judgment it 
will be directly laid open by the Lord.” Nerax- 
DER.—and then,—as contrasted with the pre- 
sent, when so much is vailed, and when men 
are disposed to exercise a premature judgment 
—shall each one have his praise :—éxdorw 
6 Eraivoc. Literally: ‘to each one the praise,”’ 
$. e., the praise which is his due, according to its 
various measures and degrees, t orresponding to 
his worth. He here speaks of praise only, since 
he has in view primarily Apollos and himself, 
and not any Judaizing opposers. Hence there 
is no necessity of taking éramvoc as vox media, 
contrary to all usage, or even to regard it as an 
euphemism (with Theophylact). Paul’s state- 
ment here, as CALVIN says, ‘arises from the 
assurance of a good conscience.” He knew 
there was laid up for him a crown of righteous- 
ness (2 Tim. iv. 8).—from God.—This stands 
emphatically at the close. By this he gives us 
to understand that the judgment of the Lord, 
which would be pronounced upon his servants, 
was the judgment of God himself. Thus does he 
appeal from those partizan judgments, which 
exalt one at the expense of another, to the abso- 
lute and impartial jadgment of God. who will 
give to each one his due. On the adjudication 
of Christ in its relations to God see Rom. ii. 16; 
Acts x. 42; xvii. 81. On ‘the praise from God” 
see Matth. xxv. 21. [‘‘The command not to 
anticipate the judgment of the Lord is consistent 
with Paul's frequent recognition of the right and 
duty of the Church to sit in judgment on the 
qualifications of her own members. He is here 
speaking of the heart. Tho Church cannot judge 
the heart. Whether a man is sincere or insincere 


in his professions, whether his experience is 
genuine or spurious, God only can decide. The 
Church can only judge of what is outward. If 
any man profess to be holy, and yet is immoral 
the Church is bound to eject him, as Paul clearly 
teaches in the following chapter. Or if he pro- 
fess to be a Christian, and yet rejects Christi- 
anity, or any of its essential doctrines, he cannot 
be received, Tit. iii. 10. But ‘the counsels of 
the heart’ only the Searcher of hearts can judge.”’ 
Hopas. } 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ's ministere stewards of the mysteries of 
God.—In this we see the high significance and 
solemn responsibility of the ministerial office. 
In a preéminent sense, CuRist is the servant of 
God. It is through His hand that the pleasure 
of the Lord prospers; and on Him has God poured 
His Spirit without measure, and to His control 
given all things, and on Him conferred power 
over all flesh that He should give eternal life to 
as many as God has given Him. Subordinate to 
Him in this work are Apostles, Evangelists, Pas- 
tors and Teachers, acting the part, so to speak, 
of handworkmen (immpéra:). They labor under 
His direction, undertaking and executing all 
those various offides by which the redemption 
and the guidance of souls are accomplished. The 
more completely they put themselves under Him, 
preferring His will and His plans to their own, 
seeking no glory but His, asserting His authority 
as the only rule—the more exalted will they ap- 
pear in God’s sight, as persons who are worthy 
to codperate with ‘‘ His Servant”’ in this, the most 
important of all concerns, and to become the or- 
gans of his gracious purposes. 

The lofty significance of their office appears 
enhanced by the fact, that in this service they 
are made ‘stewards of the mysteries of God.”” To 
them has been committed the wondrous plan of 
salvation—a plan which from all eternity had been 
hid in God, and was concealed from the re- 
searches of the wisest in this world, and was at 
last revealed in Jesus Christ, and hence is well 
termed a mystery—even this plan, with all the 
means requisite for its execution, in reconciling 
sinners to God, and awaking the spiritually dead, 
and enlightening the benighted, and originating, 
preserving, confirming, and perfecting the life of 
faith in God’s dear children. Their business it 
is, therefore, to employ this wealth of Divine in- 
strumentalities for the extension of the kingdom 
of Go:! on earth, and in behalf of each and all of 
God’s people; and to discharge this trust pub- 
licly and privately, towards all classes and con- 
ditions in society without partiality :—to inquire 
out the ways through which God leads souls to 
the truth, and to construct such ways, by examin-~- 
ing into the tendencies and characteristics and 
wants of individuals and communities, and by 
investigating their circumstances and inward 
conditions in life; and then to urge men to enter 
them:—to be unwearied in beseeching men in 
Christ’s stead to become reconciled to God, warn- 
ing, exhorting, rebuking, reproving, in the con- 
sciousness that God is acting in them and through 
them and in the exercise of something of His 
holy earnestness and pitying love. This, this is 
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to act the part of a faithful steward; this is to 
fulfil the obligation which rests upon the office- 
bearers of a Christian church. In order to be 
thus faithful they must be instructed by the 
Spirit, and follow in the f of Him who, 
as the Son of God, was faithful in all His house, 
and who said of Himself that He could do nothing 
except what He saw the Father do. Bat if, in- 
stead of this, they go their own ways, employ 
methods to their own liking, conduct themselves 
so that the mind and counsel of God are not to 
be discerned in them—if they allow themselves 
to be carried away by carnal zeal and impatience, 
or yield to disgust and slothfulness, or suffer 
sensual gratifications, whether refined or gross, 
or a love of honors and authority and applause 
to slip in and betray them into unhallowed 
eourses,—then are they chargeable with a faith- 
lessness which incurs a fearful accountability. 

2. The Lord ts Judge.—This truth is, on the 
one hand, a source of comfort to all true servants 
of God, amid the various criticisms and censures 
passed upon them; and, on the other hand, it 
serves to abate the confidence of their own self- 
estimation. In the great day of account the 
Searcher of hearts will bring to light all that has 
been stirring within them, their longings and 
strivings, their secret motives and inward strug- 
gies, their inarticulate sighs as well as their ut- 
tered prayers; and in view of these things, all 
unknown to men, will He judge them. However 
others, who judge according to appearance, may 
find occasions for censure, or may misconstrue 
their doings and omissions, they can accept it 
all in peace and look away in calm assurance 
from these hasty decisions to the righteous sen- 
tence of an All-seeing Judge.—Yet, with all this, 
there is at the same time something very subdu- 
ing in the anticipation of this only valid adjudi- 
cation. However unconscious of blame they may 
be in the discharge of their duties, still this can 
afford them no certain ground for hoping to be 
acquitted before theirLord. His all-piercing eye 
detects faults that are hidden from their own 
consciences; and in His all-illuminating light 
much may appear unclean which to their clouded 
vision seems stainless. Hence it becometh them 
to be modest and leave to Him the final award.— 
Yet from him, who has been diligent in his en- 
deavors to be faithful, the due praise will not be 
withheld,—however much men might criticize. 
From the mouth of his Lord he will receive the 
sentence: ‘‘ Well done thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.”—But even as 
when on earth every tribute of honor had the 
effect only to humble him the more, by bringing 
out in contrast a sense of his own unworthiness; 
80, too, will he receive this approval of his graci- 
ous Chief Shepherd in utmost lowliness. The 
crown of glory will ever be cast at his feet. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


StarkE:—Christ’s servants should perform 
their service, not so as to please men, but as the 
Lord requires. As stewards of the Gospel trea- 
sures, they have the right to open these treasures, 
and to close them against the wicked (Matth. 


xvi. 19). The higher the Lord, the higher the 
servant; yet the latter is ever subordinate.— 
Ministers are servants, not lords, of men’s faith. 
One is our Master, even Christ. Both pastors 
and flook are brethren (2 Cor. i. 24), (Hed.), 
ver. 1.—A minister must be faithful: 1, to God, 
in looking to Him with single eye, seeking His 
honor, acting according to His will and main- 
taining Hie rights; 2, to the Church, in with- 
holding from it nothing essential to ite welfare, 
and in declaring the whole counsel of God, so 
that no person shall suffer or perish through his 
fault or neglect; 8, to his own office in not act- 
ing the part of a lord, but of a servant who is 
ready to listen and labor. Fidelity in office grows 
out of fidelity to one’s se/f. A true preacher 
preaches Christ not only with the mouth but 
from the heart. He speaks from experience and 
confirms his doctrine by his conduct, ver. 2.— 
A minister of God must be deaf, alike to the 
praise and the blame of men. His rule is the 
will of his Master, not the opinion of men. If 
he follows the latter he will never be faithful in 
his office, ver. 8.—It is one thing to have a 
good conscience before God for our consolation 
(1 Jno. iii. 21) and another thing to have it for 
our self-justification. The one requires a sin- 
cerity and diligence such as David could claim, 
the other a faultless perfection such as neither 
David nor Paul dare arrogate (Ps. xix. 18; Phil. 
iii. 12).—Blessed state, to be conscious of no 
wrong, and yet not to be disposed to justify one- 
self, ver. 4.—How unlike the judgment of God 
and the judgment of man. The former comes at 
the end of probation, is impartial, comprehensive 
in its data; the latter is ordinarily premature, 
rash, and grounded only on the outward appear- 
ance.—What must be the disclosures of the last 
day! God holds the key to the inmost thoughts 
of all men; and when they are all open to in- 
spection, how fearful will then be the outcry! 
Take heed, O hypocrite; the Lord knows thee. 
Rejoice, thou sincere heart; the Lord will come 
and be thy witness (Job xxxziv. 21), ver. 5. 
RigrGer :—The office of the preacher springs out 
of Christ.—As the Father sent Him, so He sends 
forth His ministers in order to proclaim the 
power which has been committed to Him in 
heaven and earth. This is their service and 
stewardship, ver. 1.—If distinctions are to be 
made among ministers, better look to their fidelity . 
than to their gifts or reputation; and in judging 
of fidelity, that must often be taken into account 
which is least apt to strike the notice of men. 
Hevusner, A.:—The worth of true evangelical 
ministers consists: 1, in the purpose of their office ; 
a, to serve Christ and be wholly dependent on 
His word; and hence, 5, to promote the salvation 
of the congregation as stewards of God, ver. 1.— 
2, In their fidelity, which is seen; a, in the 
actual discharge of their duties; 5, in a sincerity 
of spirit which ever stands as in God’s sight and 
cares to be approved by Him alone, ver 2.—3, In 
the humility, which; a, refuses to justify self, 
ver. 8 ff., and, 5, awaits in confidence the Divine 
award, vv. 4, 5.—B. Ministers and congreyations 
will one day together stand at the bar of God:—1. 
They will so stand, for; a, Paul implies this; 4, it 
is necessary to the revelation of the Divine righte- 
ousness. 2. The fact is a momentous one; a, for 
6 
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ministers—it ought to shame them of their un- 
faithfulness, prompt them to walk conscientiously, 
and lift them above the opinions of the world; 3, 
for the congregation—it should keep them from 
judging before the time, and cause them to take 
heed rather that the Word of God brings forth 
fruit among them; c, for both—they ought to 
conduct themselves as if already before the 
judgment seat.—Man is often unconscious of the 
deepest motives which actuate him; hence he can 
give himself no assurance that he has omitted 
nothing due, or done nothing sinful, ver. 4. 
—So act always that thou canst at any moment 
have thy heart exposed, ver. 5. 


Gossnern:—As a general thing, the natural 
man loves to hear what people think of him. It 
is harder to despise praise than blame. 


[Hover :—‘‘ Ver. 1 contains two important 
truths: ministers have no arbitrary or discre- 
tionary authority in the Church; neither have 
they any supernatural power such as is attri- 
buted to them in the Romish Church. Their 
authority is merely ministerial, and therefore to 
be judged by the standard of those commands 
which are known to the whole Church. And, 
secondly, they are not, like Aristotle or Plato, 
the originators of their own doctrines, or the 
teachers of the doctrines of other men, but sim- 
ply the dispensers of the truths which God has 
revealed.” ] 


W. F. Basser:—Ver. 2. It is & comfort that 
. nothing but fidelity is required of stewards, not 
talents, nor inventive powers, nor manifold ac- 
tivity, nor success, The daintiness and fanciful 
taste of the vain and luxurious Corinthians, in 
whose sight fidelity seemed a small virtue, are 
no rarity in these times. But worse still is the 
rebellion shown by many congregations, who style 
themselves churches of Chriat, against the fidelity 
of their pastors and teachers. 
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[G. C. A. Haruess:—Ver. 2. What is here as- 
serted of ministers holds good also of all Chris- 
tians. Compare the parable of our Lord on «‘ The 
talents,” Matth. xxv. 14ff. The peculiar nature 
of the fidelity demanded is determined by the 
peculiar character of the blessing of salvation 
intrusted. It is not fidelity to a duty outwardly 
imposed, to a preeept, rule, maxim or the like, but 
fidelity to an inwardly active vital principle— 
personal fidelity to a personal fellowship with 
God, wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
It is the fidelity of a new-born child of God in 
whom the Spirit testifies to what the word 
promises]. 

[CaLvin:—Ver. 4. Conscious of no wrong, and 

yet not justified. ‘‘Papists abuse this passage 
for the purpose of shaking the assurance of faith; 
and truly I confess that if their doctrine were 
admitted, we could do nothing but tremble in 
wretchedness during our whole life. For what 
tranquillity could our minds enjoy if it were to 
be determined from our works whether we are 
well-pleasing to God. I confess, therefore, that 
from the main foundation of Papists there fol- 
lows nothing but continual disquietude for con- 
sciences; and accordingly we teach that we must 
have recourse to the free promise of mercy which 
is offered to us in Christ, that we may be fully 
assured that we are accounted righteous by 
God ’’}. 
[A. teccoigiccv aes: 1-5. The characteristics of 
a faithful steward.—I. All he has he regards as 
belonging to his Lord. II. He is as faithful in 
small things asin great things. III. The source 
of his fidelity is his love for his Lord.—Ta. Cuat- 
mERS :—Vv. 3-4. The judgment of men compared 
with the judgment of God.—I. God has-a right 
to prefer greater claims against us, than men 
can. II. God hase clearer and more elevated 
sense of moral worth and holiness than men 
have]. 


- VIII.—APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING CONTRAST BETWBEN THE SELF-SUFFI- 
CIENCY OF THE CORINTHIANS AND THE ACTUAL CONDITION AND DEPORTMENT 


OF THE APOSTLES. 


Cuaprer IV. 6-13. 


6 And these things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos 
for your sakes; that ye might learn in ua not to think of men [om. to think of men‘ 
above that which [the things which*] is [are] written, that no one of you be puff 

7 up for one against another. For who maketh thee to differ from another? and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst: receive #, why dost thou 

8 glory, as if thou hadst not received :7t? Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have 
reigned as kings without us: and I would to God [om. to God, and insert indeed, eto. ] 


9 ye did reign, that we also might reign with you. 
forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we are made a 
10 unto the world, and to angels, and to men. 


For I think that God hath set 
Bpectacle 
We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye 


are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honorable, but we are 
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11 despised. Even unto this present hour we both hunger, aad thirst, and are naked? 
12 and are buffeted, and have no certain dwellingplace; and labor, working with our 


13 own hands: being reviled, we bless; being 


persecuted, we suffer it: Being defamed, 


we entreat: we are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all things 


unto this day. 


1 Ver 6—The ¢peveiv of the recetved text is an old supplement, which is not to be found ia good authorities (A. B. D.* 


E.* P. G. Ood. Sin, nor in the Vulgate, and is omitted b 

hss Paha ar “re according to D, F. L j. 
adopted by . Tisch. 
Ree. has 


3 Ver. 11 y 


‘now. Bee note 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vex. 6. (Having laid down certain principles 
in regard to the Church and its relations to its 
teachers, and illustrated them in the case of 
Apollos and himself, Paul now preceeda to show 
their more general scope and bearing}.—And. 
—dé, [in the sense of now], indicates that he is 
approaching the close of what he has to say on 
party strifes.—these —Tatvra, refers 
back to iii. 5.—It is from that point that he has 
spoken of himself and Apollos. [S80 Hodge, de 
Wette, Meyer and others. But Alford says: 
‘« There is surely no reason for limiting its refer- 
ence within that point.” Heaccordingly extends 
the reference back to ch. i. 12, and infers that 
all the names mentioned there were only used 
‘‘as samples,’’ behind which the real persons 
intended were hid].—brethren,—addressed to 
the Church as a whole, but primarily (de Wette) 
to the party leaders and their followers. ‘By 
this title he lays hearty hold upon the Corinthi- 
ans, who had been showing themselves very un- 
brotherly.” Brsszz.—I have transferred in 
a figure,—yetrecynuarica. There is some 
difficulty in determining the sense of this word. 
It elsewhere appears with the meaning: ¢o trane- 
form, to change, Phil. iii. 21. The simple oynya- 
riiew is used to denote that form of speech, 
where a person, instead of saying directly what 
he means, hints it in ways for his hearers to 
reflect upon and pussie out the meaning of— 
allegorizes. It is used also of transformations, 
false movements, feint attacks, disguises (comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 18). Neander explains it: ‘to trans- 
fer something to any one by a figure of epeech. 
The pusreaxnpariouse here consists in this, that 
Paul develops in reference to himself and Apollos 
what holds good also of all the Corinthian teach- 
era.’ Hence arose the old interpretation, that 
Paul had only by supposition represented in him- 
self and Apollos what really belonged to others 
who were the actual party leaders, putting his own 
name and that of his friend-for theirs. But this 
18 & groundless assumption, irreconcilable with 
i. 132.—Still less admissible is the idea that the 
word refers to the figures of “planting” and 
‘‘watering.”” under which he had exhibited the 
nature of his work (iii. 6); for these were used 

only fer vividly illustrating his point, and had 
nothiag to do with. the main object in hand.— 
Undoubtedly he means “a transfer” of such a 
Bort,—that, what wag true of teachers in general, 
and so was calculated to bring down the pride of 
the party leaders at Corinth, he had applied 
especially to Apollos and himself. It was in fact 


Lach. Tisch, Mey., Alf, Words. and Stanley]. 
e better authorities [A. B. 0. Cod. Sin.) have a, which reading is 
. AIf.]. Mey. thinks that é is a correction to suit the ravra preceding. 
mryrevener, with B.2 bat A‘. C. D. F. Cod. Sin. all have yunrrevenery. And this is the read- 


a transforming of the general into the specific, 
the relation of which to the parties concerned is 
expressed by eic.—unto myself and Apollos, 
for your sakes,—Why he did this is at once 
explained,—in order that in us ye may 
learn.—By exhibiting himself and Apollos of 80 
small account (suitably no doubt to the feelings 
of the latter also), he would by examplo teach 
them that modesty which does not seek to exalt 
itself.—not above what is written.—rd 47 
imip & yéypaxrat Were ¢poveiy genuine 
see under the text], then it would read: ‘not 
to think of yourselves above,” ete. But, as it is, 
the brief clause, converted into a substantive by 
the article ré, is very forcible, and is to be ren- 
dered imperatively: ‘(not beyond what is writ- 
ten;” «. ¢, exceed not this measure, hold to the 
Scripture rule both in your inward judgments 
and in your pretensions. Thus this short ex~ 
pression, so abruptly brought in, conveys more 
than the gloss, ‘‘to think.” [‘‘The ellipsis of 
the verb is significant as giving greater largeness 
and general comprehensiveness to the proverb, 
which would be limited by the insertion of a 
partioular verb with a special idea. Comparo a 
similar ellipse in Terence, ut nequid nimis, and in 
Milton: ‘Observe the rule of, not too much, by 
Temperance taught.’’” Worps.].— But what 
does he mean by a yéypaxrtac: “what things 
are or have been written?” Does he allude here 
to his own previous declarations? {as Luther and 
Calov. assert, and Calvin allows]. Hardly; for 
then it would have been zpofypaya, If have before 
written (comp. Eph. iii. 8). According to Paul’s 
usage, the formula: ‘it is written,” refers to the 
Holy Scriptures, especially tothe Old Testament: 
since we find no allusion to any New Testament, 
or to any life of Christ in any of Paul's writings, 
veges indeed, as Chrysostom supposes, St. 
atthew’s Gospel had been written at this time, 
and there the Corinthians would find cautions 
from Christ himself against the sin of calling and 
being called, Rabbi.” Worps. }. Undoubtedly 
Paul here has in mind, not individual expressions 
of Holy Writ, but its collective tenor, which all 
points to this truth: that all honor belongs to 
God; aad that all self-boasting, all cleaving to 
men, and priding oueself in men, must be given 
up. This doctrine we find summed up in apoph- 
thegms like Jer. ix. 23, to which reference has 
already been made. Thesense, therefore, cannot 
be doubtful. This is exhibited more clearly in 
what follows:—that ye be not puffed up one 
for one against another.—The Ind. guowiade 
after iva occasions nw little difficulty. The Ind. 
after iva first appears in the later Greek, nowhere 
else in the New Testament. [Winer, however, 
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adopts the view that it is the Ind. and is to be 
regarded as an impropriety of the later Greek. 
@ xli. 1. b.; and so does Jelf, Gr. Gram., 3 806, 
ver. 2.] Some (Bengel, Osiander) assume here a 
peculiar or mistaken form of contraction for 
gvowode (ns in CydAovre, Gal. iv. 17); others 
(Fritzche [Origen and Theod.] change iva into 
éva; others give to iva a local signification: where, 
whereby, under which circumstances, and render 
the clause: “in which case, ¢. ¢., while acting 
according to Scripture rule, ye are not puffed up,” 
(present for the future). So Meyer. Since the 
correction, which was designed to restore the 
supposed original text, is untenable,—for the 
reason that the change of éva into iva would have 
drawn the subjective after it (but which nowhere 
appears, save in one MS. of Chrysostom); and 
Since the use of iva, in the sense proposed by 
Meyer, does not reach back to the prose of this 
period, we must in consequence decide for Ben- 
gel’s view, and all the more, for the reason, that iva 
stands just before in its telic sense. The second 
clause with Iva stands either codrdinate with the 
first, or subordinate to it. The latter can be 
understood as denoting, equally with the former, 
the purpose of the Apostle, yet soas to be included 
in it—defining the point more exactly. [To avoid 
the appearance of solecism, Wordsworth suggests 
that guomicde be taken as imperative, thus in- 
volving a change from the indirect to the direct 
style. Examples of this sudden transition he 
finds in Acts i. 4; xxii. 8; xxiii. 82; Luke v. 14; 
Mark vi. 9; also in this very Epistle, i. 81.— 
Accordingly he would translate: ‘‘in order that— 
(you may practice this precept)—be not ye puffed 
up.” This is ingenious, but harsh, especially 
as we have iva with the subj. in the clause im- 
mediately preceding, and we would naturally 
look for the same construction here. Instead of 
‘‘liveliness,”” we should have ‘“ raggedness,” of 
style as the result.}] The meaning, however, is 
plain. We have here a striking exhibition of the 
partisan spirit. ‘It is the definition of a sect, 
where individuals admire individuals.” Bencrt. 
The adherents of one party are here represented 
as seeking mutually to exalt each other to the 
prejudice of those of another party (comp. irép 
aAAqAwyv, 1 Thess. v.11). iép: to the advantage of, 
in favor of i [as bene ‘6 above the one,’’ both on 
account of the Gen. and of the contrast in «card, 
against). Tov évéc, the one, denotes a person be- 
longing to the same party; rov érépov, the other, a 
person belonging to another party. Interpreting, 
however, in the light of facts, we must suppose 
that the leaders and not private members are 
particularly intended. ‘Y7xép then would stand as 
in2Cor. vii.4. Itimplies that party pride which 
would prompt a person to puff his own chief and 
look down with contempt upon the chief of 
another party. De Wette, without sufficient 
grounds, insists on referring this to the Christ- 
party, who also had exalted their leaders above 
the others. 

Ver. 7. Por.—Paul goes on to give the reason 
for his protest against their emulation, in the 
most energetic style, addressing a series of 
questions to those who were “puffed up.” The 
first,—_ Who maketh thee to differ ?—‘‘ This 
has been commonly taken to imply distinction of 
some sort; either actual distinction, by office and 


the like, in which case the answer would be- 
‘not thyself, but the Lord ;’ or assumed distine- 
tion by a claim to preéminence, in which case he 
would imply: ‘no one does this, but thyself; 
it is an arbitrary self-promotion ;’ or at least: 
‘there is no judge qualified for doing this.’ But 
thus interpreted, the Apostle would be regarded 
as addressing properly the party leaders [so 
Words. ], while it is clear that he was just before 
addressing the partisan followers. sides, in 
the construction, first suggested ahove, the sec- 
ond question would be already anticipated. Fi- 
nally, these interpretations would transcend the 
demonstrable use of dtaxpivecr, whether in the 
New Testament or elsewhere. The rendering 
best suited to usage and to the connection is: 
‘Who separates you?’ This, then, would refer 
to the party position which the person spoken to 
assumed, and in which he proudly stood aloof 
from other parties and their leaders. What the 
Apostle means to ask is: ‘What is the reason 
you say ’—or ‘Who justifies you in saying: ‘<I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos,” and in priding 
yourself in such partisanship? This party sepa- 
ration, in which you boast, is altogether arbitrary 
and unwarrantable.’ [{Bengel, Words., Alf., Calv. 
give the meaning: ‘ Who distinguisheth thee,’ as 
if by reason of some excellence which is sup- 
posed to exist. And for this use of daxpivw 
Words. refers to Acts xv. 9. The propriety of 
this, also, Hodge concedes. And it was the con- 
struction on which Augustine proceeded in his 
argument with Pelagius, and in his maintenance 
of the doctrine of sovereign grace. It seems 
better, therefore, to abide by the ordinary in- 
terpretation given in the text].—In the second 
question, — What hast thou which thou 
didst not receive ?—he alludes to the advan- 
tages which a person might possess, and which 
stood connected in some way with the quicken- 
ing and informing influence of this or that 
teacher. [But is not this limiting the scope of 
the question too much? which plainly bears 
upon the leaders also]. ‘These advantages,’ he 
implies, ‘could only be the ground of pride in 
case they had been ¢elf-attained. But thou hast 
only what thou didst receive. All thine insight, 
thy gifts for speaking, efc., are a bestowment 
from God, even though imparted through human 
instrumentalities.’—-To this question the next 
directly joins, since it presupposes that some- 
thing has been received; and this not proble- 
matically, but as actually existing,—and yet it 
designates the boasting aa something contradic- 
tory to this supposition, and therefore wholly 
unsuitable. Its import is,—if—as I grant— 
thou really didst receive—something—why 
dost thou boast, as if thou hadst not re- 
ceived it ?—but all were due to thine own ex- 
ertions or to thy connection with this or that 
teacher?” The xaf here belongs, as usual 
(Passow II. p. 1540), not to the entire hypotheti- 
cal clause, but to #AaBec, and may be trans- 
lated, actually, indeed, really.—But may we not 
obtain a fuller meaning, and one more comport- 
ing with the words and aim of the Apostle, if we 
suppose the Apostle to imply in the second ques 
tion that nothing had been received, by punctu- 
ating it, either so that ri d2 %vecc¢ shall 
be taken alone: ‘and what hast thou ?’—or se 
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thet ri d2 shall stand separately: ‘how now ?’ 
er: ‘what then? hast thoa that which thou 
didat not receive?’ He would thus be pointing 
to t.eir vain conceit, their empty boasting, their 
p-ide in the gifts of their teachers, in which they 
head no part themselves. The third question 
would then first treat of a case wherein they 
were supposed to have received something, and 
which as such excluded boasting. So Bengel: 
‘There are many things, which thou has not 
received, and therefore thoa hast not these 
things, and canst not boast of them; either thou 
hast. received, or hast not received; if thou hast 
not received, thou possessest not; if thou hast 
received, thou possessest it not, except as re- 
ceived, and so without cause for glorying. The 
latter sense renders the meaning of «ai, even, 
which immediately follows, more expressive, and 
shows the anianaclasis (repetition in a modified 
form) in the clauses: ‘thou hast not received’ 
and ‘ hadst not received.’ ” 

Ver. 8 Already ye are full, already ye 
are rioh; ye have reigned as kings with- 
out us.—([Having before rebuked, he here pro- 
ceeds to deride, as Calvin says,] their false con- 
tentment, vain self-sufficiency and lofty bearing, 
ms if they had already reached the goal of all 
Christian hope and effort. Especially has he in 
mind certain persons who always aspired to 
pitch the tune, and the parasites, who were ever 
weady to strike in. The clauses here are not 
Questions, but declarations charged with keenest 
irony. Only when so understood do the words 
carry their proper emphasis. To deny him the 
right to use such irony, and to impute lordly 
desires to Paul in consequence, is one of Riick- 
ert’s false assumptions. And to this Meyer fairly 
replies, that the Apostle must have been the best 
jadge as to the mode in which it was necessary 
to discipline the Corinthians, and that it was 
precisely because of his very purity of conscience 
that he was able to yield to his justly roused 
feelings without rendering himself liable to sus- 
picion. Neander says: ‘ The conceit of a nar- 
row-minded bigotry can best be attacked with 
irony and sarcasm ;” aud Besser: ‘The servant 
of Christ need not be ashamed of any outburst of 
indignation that springs from a hearty love, and 
the biting salt of derision, which spices his lan- 
grace, does not detract from his amiability;”’ pee 

odge: ‘The prophets especially employ these 
weapons freely in their endeavors to convince 
the people of the folly of idols”’]. In what pre- 
cedes, Paul has just exhorted them to modesty 
in accordance with the pattern set by himself 
and Apollos, and reminded them of their depend- 
ence on God for all their endowments—a de- 
pendence which excluded boasting. Now he 
reminds them, not only that they were unmind- 
fal of this dependence, but that they were also 
cradling themselves in the vain conceit of their 
own perfection—they, the very persous whom he 
had jast before convicted of great imperfection 
and moral perversity.—’ H0dy, already, ¢. ¢., so lon 
before the proper time for it. It points to a goa 
Femote, and hints that all true satisfaction, and 
true riches, and true kingship, belonged not to 
the present period of the world; and hence it im- 
plies that they were vainly anticipating the 
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glory which was to come hereafter. The word 
is put firat for the sake of the emphasis. 

The three verbs following form a climax: “ye 
have enough;” ‘ye enjoy a superfluity ;” “you 
have attained to lordship.” «xexopecpévos 
éoréimsttwAoutgoare (comp. Rev. iii. 17); the 
former implies the full possession and enjoyment 
of salvation; the latter, that they had this in 
superabundance. We have here a picture of that 
self-conceit, that sense of sufficiency and fulness 
which the sectarian spirit generally engenders, 
and by which all disposition to receive spiritual 
good from any quarter outside of the party cir- 
cle, is entirely destroyed. The sectarian always 
feels himself perfectly supplied in all respects, 
and ip no time or way needful of any thing 
further.—It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the Corinthians were enriched by God’s grace, 
‘‘in all knowledge and in all spiritual gifts” (i. 
5-7), yet the consciousness of this fact was dis- 
figured by their pride; and that sense of their 
poverty in themselves, and of their manifold de- 
fects, which ought to have kept them humble, 
was in like manner suppressed.—In the verbs 
exAourqgoare and eBacrdetoare, the Aorist 
form leads us out of the idea of simple detng into 
that of becoming (having become) comp. 2 Cor. viii. 
9. By the word ‘‘reign” we are not to understand 
either the enjoyment of any high degree of know- 
ledge, authority, safety and happiness [as Calvin 
and Barnes]; nor yet the supremacy attained by 
party leaders [as Billroth]; nor yet the pre- 
éminence of one party over another. Paul here 
refers to that regal state which Christians were 
to enjoy under the future reign of the Messiah, 
and which is alluded to in 2 Tim. ii. 12; Rom. 
viii, 17; Jno. xvii. 24; Rev. v.10; xx. 4;—a 
state in which they should be delivered from all 
the restraints of this life, and introduced into the 
full possession of all the gifts and powers of the 
heavenly kingdom. This it is which he says the 
Corinthians had begun to assume already, a0 pre- 
maturely. [So Alf., Stanley, Words., Hodge]. 
‘‘That which afterwards developed itself in the 
Papacy on the one side, and in the fanatical 
sects, like that of the Anabaptists, on the other, 
had already begun to prevail in the Corinthian 
Church. When both the bottomless depths of 
sin and the glory of divine grace are alike un- 
comprehended, then people dream themselves 
into a supremacy, whose kingdom, with all ics 
show of spirituality, is of this world, and where 
the holy Apostles enter not.” Bzsszr. 

There remains to be considered the cutting 
expression—without us—i. ¢. without our pre- 
sence or cooperation. He does not here mean 
to charge them with having given him any per- 
sonal affront; but he only states with emphasis 
the fact as it was, viz., that in all their boasting, 
and in all their supposed attainment of their 
goal, himself and associates, [‘‘who had been 
looking forward to present them on that day as 
their glory and joy” Atr.}, had no part, and 
were not needed. 

From this point he turns to speak in another 
tone [‘‘and with solemnity” ALr.].—I would 
—dgedov, according to later usage, a particle 
with the Indicative. [The addition “to God” 
found in our version, is not authorized, or at 
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least not demanded by the original. The Scrip- 
tures do not authorize such appeals to God as 
seem to be in common, when our version was 
made” Hoper}.—indeed ;—y e strengthens the 
wish—that ye did reign.—The irony can 
hardly be supposed to continue here, as if he 
insinuated as the object of his wish: ‘that you 
might give us some share in your kingdom, 
{and that we might be of some account among 
you.” 80 Lightfoot, who interprete this as a 
‘-bitter taunt” ]}. This would have been indeed 
too bitter. Rather we must take it as the ex- 
aa of a glorious and sincere wish, that they 

ad already reached the goal; so that the Apos- 
tles, their teachers, might enjoy their glory with 
them, inasmuch as both parties were inseparable 
in their final fruition of glory when this was 
actually obtained. ‘‘When you shall be per- 
fected, then we shall have ease, and the end of 
Apostolic trouble.” Benort. This is implied in 
the clause—that we might reign with you. 
—In thus speaking of them as the original pos- 
sessors of glory, and of the Apostles as only 
partners with them, he adopts a humble phrase- 
ology, which at the same time conveys an in- 
aa rebuke at their pride (comp. Osiander in 
0co). 

Vee. 9. For.—He here proceeds to state what 
reason he had for the wish just expressed, and 
how closely it lay on his heart, This reason 
might be seen in the miserable condition which 
he and his fellow Apostles were in. The connec- 
tion may be stated thus: ‘for we, the Apostles, 

‘‘founders of churches, which these high-swell- 
ing pseudo-apostles are not,’ Osi.), are so per- 
secuted and afflicted, that this fellowship in the 
kingdom cannot but be greatly desired by us.’ 
This is a more simple interpretation than to in- 
sert a parenthesis here, implying: ‘but this 
cannot happen until the kingdom of God is re- 
vealed; for I think,’ ete. Ruckert is mistaken in 
supposing that the irony is still continued, as if 
it meant: ‘very probably God has appointed us 
last; you naturally go in first, then, after all the 
rest, we follow suit.’ This interpretation (which 
supposes that what immediately precedes is iron- 
ical likewise) presents the Apostle in a too igno- 
ble aspect for even the utmost candor to admit. 
There is no implication of this sort in the open- 
ing word:—I think—Joxd—God has exhi- 
bited.—a 7 éder fev, as in 2 Thess. ii. 4, comp. 
déatpov—us.—To interpret this of Paul alone 
[as Calvin, Beza] is forbidden by the artiole be- 

ore adroorédoup—the Apostles.—And in case 
any would wish to translate: ‘God has appointed 
us, the last Apostles, unto death [as Calvin, 
Chrys.], an objection arises to this, apart from 
all other reasons, in the fact, that then the arti- 
cle would have been put before éoydérove :—last. 
—In this word {which is here a predicate, at- 
tached to the verb defining its operation] there 
is expressed in a general manner what is after- 
wards stated more definitely—/as/, not in point 
of time, but in grade of society (homines infirns 
sortis).—as appointed unto death. — d¢ 
éridavartovcg, Chrys.: xaradixoves Suid.: 
mpocdoxiunve tov aroSavely, comp. 2 Cor. xi. 23- 
27. No allusion is here made to bestiarts, or to 
fe {as Stanley after Tertullian, Chrys., 

alvin and others]. That they, as malefactors 
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condemned to death, were also exposed to public 
contempt, is still further set forth in a causal 
sentence—for we are become a spectacle. 
—éarpov, which is elsewhere called Jéaua. 
So Vearpifecda:, Heb. x. 88—to the world.— 
[* not to a single city, but to the whole world ” 
Cueys.],— corresponding to the range of the 
Apostles’ labors, which embraced all nations and 
lands (see Col. i. 6, 28; Rom. x. 18).—But this 
general term is so specialized as to include aleo 
the dwellers in heaven, the angels; and so he 
seems here to pass, in thought, beyond the direct 
sphere of his personal activity—As well to 
angels as to men.—By “angels” does he 
mean good or evil angels? Undoubtedly the 
former, since no epithet is applied; and, aceord- 
ing to New Testament usage (with but one ex- 
ception—vi. 3), the term denotes good angels, 
never the bad only, nor yet the two classes to- 
gether. Only in case we take the word ‘‘spec- 
tacle” in a bad sense, indicating an object for 
mocking and malicious enjoyment, can we sup- 
pose bad angels to be intended. Weshould then 
be compelled to take the term ‘‘world” as a 
designation of the entire realm of beings hostile 
to the Gospel. This, however, would be an 
arbitrary interpretation (see Meyer). While 
then by ‘“‘men” we understand all on earth, of 
every sort, who observe the Apostles’ wants and 
suffering, the ‘‘angels” can only mean those 
who from above look down in loving sympath 
and wonder at the Apostles’ steadfastness. Suc 
are the cloud of witnesses in the midst of which 
Paul feels that he and his associates are exhi- 
bited for a spectacle. Comp. Osi., and passages 
like Luke xxii. 48; Matth. iv. 11; Heb. xii. 22; 
1 Pet. i. 12. On the contrary, Luther, Neander, 
Bisping, Besser, interpret the word, of angels 
and men, both good and evil. Besser says: ‘So 
the world, both angels and men, are divided in 
respect to the Apostles and their ministry. It is 
a spiritual battle, to which the Gospel trumpet 
summons the hosts in heaven and on earth, in 
the atmosphere and the whole visible circuit. 
The scene presented to the eyes of men, is but 
an image of that which goes on behind the cur- 
tain.” 

Ver. 10. [* Again the bitterest irony: ‘how 
different our lot from yours! How are you to 
be envied—we to be pitied!’ Atrozp]. He 
begins with a contrast lying nearest his thought. 
—We, fools for Christ's sake.—‘Are” is 
understood. He means: ‘we pass for fools, be- 
cause we preach Christ crucified, and propose to 
know nothing else.’ Osiander’s explanation tran- 
scends the simple meaning of the words: ‘I am 
content out of love for Christ and his cause to 
pass for a fool.’—but ye, wise in Christ,—‘.e., 
they, in their union with Christ (not, ‘‘in the 
Church,” nor, ‘‘in the doctrine”’ of Christ), are 
very knowing, full of insight. This is ironical. 
They fancy themselves such, and seek to pass 
for such, in their efforts to combine Christianity 
and secular wisdom.—we, weak, — doveveic 
signifies a lack of energy, which any superficial 
observer might suppose to characterize the 
Apostle, by reason of his modest reserve on the 
one hand, and of his suffering condition on the 
other. (Comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4; x. 10). ‘The 
word expresses the prevailing tone of the Apos- 
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tle’s mind—a consciousness of weakness, by virtue | plied, is at least doubtful, since this idea comes 


of which he was the better able to receive strength 
from God.” Neanprer. (See ii. 8).—but ye, 
strong.— Ic yvp oi suggests the idea of a bold, 
energetio forth-putting, which carried the ap- 

ce of assumption, and “a proud parade 
of abilities that were derived from the Lord.” 
With this, there is closely connected the condi- 
tion, which, by reversing the order of the con- 
trast, is presented first.—ye, glorious,—’Evdofa 
&. ¢., in honor and authority, by reason of your 
wisdom and power.—but we, despised.— 
"Arum, i.e., void of esteem, in disgrace, as seen 
in the shameful treatment received. To supply 
the words: ‘‘on account of Christ,” and: ‘in 
Christ,” in the second and third antithesis, is 
unnecessary, although it would yield fitting 
sense. 

Vers. 11-18.—-He here leaves the antithesis, 
and goes on to enlarge upon the destitution and 
ignominy endured by the Apostles. [His irony, 
too, gives way to deep, earnest feeling, awakened 
in view of all he had encountered for Christ and 
for the Church; and his spirit mellows to the 
kindlier mood which speaks in ver. 14].—unto 
this present hour.—The designation stands 
in contrast with the ‘‘already” of ver.8. [While 
they seemed to have got through trials into 
triamphs, he was still in the midst of trouble }].— 
we both hunger and thirst and are in 
want of clothing.—Tvpretecv, 2 Cor. xi. 27; 
Matth. xxv. 36; Jas. ii. 15; Is. lviii. 7. (On 
the form of this verb see Winer, 3 xvi. ‘From 
yonvds one would expect yuprvirne and accordingly 
the best codd. have in this place, yuuvirevoper, 
which we must not, with Fr. and Meyer, take 
for an orthographical error.’’].—and are buf- 
fetted. — Kodagivecda:, to be beaten with fists 
or Matth. xxvi. 67; 1 Pet. ii. 20.—and 

e no certain dwelling place.—dora- 
rovgev. The word ocours only here,—lit., 
are without fired abode—and points to flights amid 
persecutions [such as Paul often was obliged to 
make; and why not also to his perpetual journey- 
ings, having given up home to be the continual 
missionary that he was?]—and we labor,— 
From pains he turns to toils. (Comp. ix. 6; 2 
Cor. xi. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 9; Acts xviii. 8).— 
working, —t. ¢., as a hired person, with our 
own hands.—<According to Greek notions, this 
involved a sort of disgrace (driuia).—Being 
reviled we bless.— Hy here goes on to exhibit 
his self-denial in still ofer forma, as shown in 
his deportment under ill usage. ‘In requital for 
wicked words of execration (Aocdopeiv), we give 
good words of benediction (svAcyeiv).’—Being 
persecuted we suffer it.—+. ¢., under a per- 
sistent and active hostility (dtwxecv) we exhibit a 
patience, which refrains from retaliation or 
resistence, and lets all pass (aveyioa:).—being 
Gefamed, we entreat.— Forsianderous speech- 
es (Cvopyuelv) wo return dissuasions (tapaxadeiv), 
entreaties that such things may not happen, not 
intercessions before God [se Calvin; but Stanley 
says: (1) ‘we offer consolation,’ or (2) as in ver. 
16, ‘we entreat men to follow our example,’ 
comp. Z Cor. i. 8]. The reading SAaodnuobyevor, 
is indeed well supported [see under the text], 
and it means essentially the same thing.— 
Whether godless cursings are also therein im- 
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in only when God is the object of the blasphemy. 
[But why should not this idea enter here as well, 
when Paul carried on himself the name of Christ 
which was blasphemed in him? This was the 
sorest spot on which a true Apostle could be 
attacked. Hence in this word his statements 
reach a climax]. In these declarations Paul 
gives us to understand, not (as Meyer) that the 
Apostles were so very destitute of honor among 
men, that they did not care to vindicate them- 
selves against their villifiers (as persons do who 
have honor to maintain), but that they sought 
honor itself by thus requiting and overcoming 
evil with good. (Comp. Matth. v. 44; Luke 
xxiii. 84; Acts vii. 60; Rom. vii. 14,17; 1 Pet. 
iii. 9). 

Finally, he returns to the simple exhibition of 
the dishonor into which they were cast, and sets 
it forth in deepest colors and at the extremest 
point.—as the refuse of the world have we 
become.—Mey.: ‘It is as if we were the scum, 
the vilest dregs of mankind.’ This idea, how- 
ever, would not be lost if, with Luther and others, 
we were to translate the word mepuaddppara: 
sin offerings, in allusion to an ancient custom 
(the continuance of which, however, to the time 
of the Apostle cannot be confidently asserted, or 
that it was so far held in popular remembrance 
that the expression would be readily understood 
in this sense), viz., that of devoting to death the 
vilest men, such as slaves and malefactors, in 
seasons of public calamity, for the purpose of 
conducting off from the rest the wrath of the 
Deity. These homines piaculares were indeed 
designated by the simpler word xé3apua; but in 
Prov. xxi. 18, the LXX. gives repicdVapyua for 


the Hebrew 955; sin offering. It denotes puri- 


fication, remotely, expiation; but also, that which 
is purged away, filth, refuse, offal; in Arrian, a 
reprobate man, an outcast. [Calvin says that 
‘‘Paul, in adding the preposition epi, seems to 
have had an eye to the expiatory rite itself, inas- 
much as those unhappy men, who were devoted 
to execrations, were led around through the 
streets, that they might carry away with them 
whatever there was of evil in any corner, that 
the cleansing might be more complete.” Hodge 
thinks any such allusion improbable, in conse- 
quence of the uncommonness of the custom. 
‘‘Paul,” he says, ‘certainly did not consider 
himself or his sufferings as a propitiation for 
other men. The point of comparison, if there be 
any allusion to the custom in question, is to the 
vileness of the victims which were always chosen 
from the worthless and the despised.” ] Luther's 
interpretation, given above, accords well with 
what follows.—and of all things the off+ 
scouring unto this day.—epiynya, that which 
ts wiped off (repepev) in cleansing, scrapings and! 
filings. This word also occurs in the formule. 
with which the human victims, who were put- 
under the curse, were ordinarily consecrated: 
replimua quay ytvou—Froe ournpla nai arodtrp- 
wero: be thou our expiation, that which by us is. 
set apart for the purification of the rest (Suidas). 
Meyer’s objection that in this case the plural, 
neptphuara, would be required, because each indi- 
vidual would be regarded as a separate sin-- 
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offering, nardly suffices to set aside this objection, 
since all the Apostles may be taken collectively 
as composing one such offering. The Genitives, 
xb0gov,—TAVTW : the world’s,—ofall (which stand 
first as emphatic) by this explanation, denote 
those whose curse lights on them, and in behalf 
of whom they are sacrificed. [In the second 
edition, which is posthumous, the editor adds], 
nevertheless without the zepz, in repixdVapua, hav- 
ing anything to do with this (analogously with the 
phrase zepi ti¢ duapriac), or without any support 
being given to the assumption of any expiatory 
virtue in the Apostle’s sufferings. But although 
the idea of expiation and deliverance through 
another's sufferings, especially of the guilty party, 
comes elsewhere prominently forward, and this 
is the strongest designation of fellowship in the 
sufferings of Christ, who was reckoned among 
the transgressors; and although the Apostle 
speaks of his official sufferings in images drawn 
from the sacrificial phraseology, in order to ex- 
presa the greatness and sanctity of the end they 
furthered, viz., blessing for the Church and the 
world: yet this thought is foreign to our context, 
and, all things considered, the explanation given 
in the translation deserves the preference.— 
Here we have a description of the deepest dis- 
grace. [Wordsworth ingeniously argues for the 
sacrificial idea ].. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. The promised glory of believers not to be re- 
alized here on earth, as the Corinthians seemed to 
imply by their conduct]. The true view of 
Christ and of Christianity combines an Idealism 
and a Realism. On the one hand, in Christ old 
things have passed away and all things become 
new. (2 Cor. v. 17). He who believes in Christ 
has eternal life ¢ no. iii. 86); God has quickened 
us in Christ, and has raised us up together, and 
made us to sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ (Epb. ii. 5 ff.). But on the other hand, 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be (1 
Jno. iii. 2); our life is hid with Christ in God 
(Col. iii. 8); we here walk by faith, not by sight 
(2 Cor. v. 7); we are indeed saved, but it is in 
hope (Rom. viii. 24).—This latter side of Chris- 
tianity, which is betokened in the very cross- 
bearing character of Christ’s kingdom, is utterly 
misapprehended by a false idealism, which would 
anticipate in this life the glory of Christ’s king- 
dom, shrinks from all manner of sufferings and 
trials, loves to luxuriate in self-satisfaction and 
in the enjoyment of the riches and the glory 
which are in Christ, and seeks to make an 
impression abroad with the show of higher 
learning and science, so that Christianity shall 
attain to honor and authority and influence in 
the world, in accordance with the truth that 
Christ is the Lord to whom all power in heaven 
and upon earth belongs—a truth, which it is 
claimed, must manifest itself more and more in 
the outward condition of those who are his. 
This idealism is the fruitful source of various 
forms of fanaticism, from the anticipation of the 
regal glory of Christ by the Romish hierarchy, 
and from the grossest Chiliasm which aims to 
set up a sort of secularized kingdom of God (as 
seen in the Anabaptists of the J6th century), 


down to the most refined theories of a progres. 
sive spiritual transformation, according to which 
Christianity is gradually to pervade the whole 
human race in all spheres of life, and to over- 
come all opposition, until at last it get posses- 
sion of, and assimilate to itself, all governments 
and social customs, and art and science, and 
thus appear in full glory. In all this we see a 
Pelagianizing ignoring of the sharp contrast, 
which exists between the present condition of 
the world, rooted as it is the life of nature, and 
the spirit of Christ; also, a vain self-sufficiency, 
which hopes to find in the attainment of certain 
results, in the relative improvement of our 
earthly conditions, in the glow which the sun of 
truth and righteousness may cast over human 
affairs, in the reformation effected by the Gospel 
in all departments of human society,—in short, in 
the modification of the natural by the spiritual, a 
form of life springing out of, and developing itself 
from the apiritual unto the natural, and so 
dreams of a progressive realization of the king- 
dom of God onearth. Of an apostasy, of a fear- 
ful catastrophe, of antichrist and his overthrow, 
of a new heavens and a new earth following upon 
the destruction of the old, it evinces no know- 
ledge. All this it quietly ignores. Hence all 
that glory which the promises of God’s Word 
exhibit to our hope, and reserve for a future age 
altogether different from the present, it assumes 
to have already in this, by a gradual, ceaseless, 
progressive development. The beginnings of 
such notions were already discernible in the 
Corinthian Church during the life of Paul, and 
with great soberness he encounters it by an ex- 
hibition of the actual state of things with the 
Apostles themselves—a state of things which was 
of a far different sort. According to the mind 
and precedent of Christ, he shows them that the 
passage to glory lies through sufferings. (Luke 
xiv. 27; Acts xiv. 22; Jno. xii. sis But this 
the worldly-minded would fain overleap, passing 
round the vale of humiliation, trouble, persecu- 
tion and self-denial, to enter at once into the full 

ossession of glory. They shrink from the cross. 

ence when it comes to hard conflicts and severe 
tests, they are readily shaken, and are scandal- 
ized, and seduced into error, and exposed to 
apostasy. 

2. A spectacle to angels. An encouraging 
thought, rooted in the idea of a oneall-embracing 
kingdom of God. As inChrist and through Him 
and to Him all things were created, which are in 
heaven and on earth (Col. i. 16 ff.), 80 has it 
pleased God to gather together in Him all things, 
which are in heaven and upon earth (Eph.i.10),— 
in Him, through whom the angelic as well as the 
human world shall be restored to their original 
harmony with God (comp. Meyer on Col. i.20),— 
and through whose. church unto principalities 
and powers in heaven shall be made known the 
manifold wisdom of God (Eph. iii. 8; comp. 1 
Pet. i. 12). Hence these heavenly spirits are 
full of liveliest interest in God’s redemptive work 
on earth. Those very beings, who have by God’s 
grace, been set in such close relations with 
earth’s little ones as to be called “their angels,” 
who have been sent ‘‘to minister for them who 
should be heirs of salvation,” and who ‘rejoice 
over the sinner that repenteth,” are also sympa- 
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thizing witnesses of the conflicts and sufferings 
of God’s eo-laborers in the work of redemption. 
And while human observers are differently im- 
pressed with these same ecenes, yet in this hea- 
venly host there is felt nothing but astonishment 
and joy in view of the steadfastness and patience 
exhibited. Moreover, as an angel from heaven 
was seen to strengthen our Lord in the hour of 
His agony, eo in the darkest hour of the conflict 
will angels be near to quieken and strengthen 
the soldiers of the eross. The encouragement 
and confirmation aecruing to these oppressed 
sufferers and fighters of the good fight, from the 
consciousness of sympathy from such witnesses, 
corresponds to that whioh is said in Heb. xii. 1, 
in reference to tho great cloud of witnesses, com- 

of the ancient heroes of the faith, and of 
the believers looking to Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


[1. Spiritual pride, self-sufficiency, vain-glorying, 
assumption of superiority, are so unbecoming and 
absurd as to be the fit objects not only of severe re- 
buke, but also of ridicule; for: 1. they are con- 
trary to a Christian’s dependence on God for 
what he is and has (ver. 7); 2. they proceed 
upon the false assumption, that the glory and 
the crown belong to the present age, whereas 
they are only to be enjoyed after Christ comes, 
and the whole church can possess them together 
(ver. 8); 3. they are contrary to apostolic exam- 
Be The Apostles were cross-bearers all their 
ives through, and looked for the crown hereafter. 
(ver. 9-13)]. 

2, Indignant reproof, trony, sarcasm, satire, are 

timate ‘means for correction and discipline. 
But like the instruments of a surgeon, they are 
as dangerous as they are keen and useful, and 
ean be safely employed only by skilful hands and 
loving hearts. When badly managed they kill , 
rather than cure. Let none attempt to handle 
them, unless like Paul they are conscious only 
of the sincerest paternal affection towards those 
on whom they are used. Malice in the heart is 
sure to poison their edge, while love conveys 
healing balm through the wounds they make}. 

Sragxe :—Ver. 7. Whose is the fine plumage ? 
Hast thou borrowed it? How then, supposing 
the wind should carry it away? Where is thy 
boasting then? Give then to God his own, and 
do not serve either thyself or the devil with thy 
gifts. (Hed.).—Ver. 8. Desire not here in time 
what is only to be had yonder in Eternity. 
Here is strife; there alone is perfect rest and 
glory.—Ver. 9. They who are adorned with 
greatest gifts, have the greatest trials for their 
humiliation. —Ver. 10. External] influence, happi- 
ness, glory, are no signs of a true Church. Who 
are the best Christians? The wise, the strong, 
the lordly? No. They are the weak, the de- 
epised, those who for Christ’s sake are willing to 
be as fools.—Ver. 11. Thou complainest of perse- 

cution in thy office? Consider, has it come to 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, blows? Hast thou 
*‘resisted unto blood?” _ The crown is given to 
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because of a small salary. To do good and to 
suffer evil are the peculiar tokens of a true ser. 
vant of Christ. The Christian’s proper weapons 
in persecution are patience and prayer.—Ver. 
18. The true children of God understand well 
the greatness of their spiritual nobility, and 
that this, so far from being sullied by the base 
treatment of the world, is only made more illus- 
trious thereby. 

RisGcer :—Instead of courting admiration for 
Christianity, and admiring in turn those who 
admire us and our cause, it becomes us to root 
ourselves more deeply in a self-denying spirit. 
One chief characteristic of godlessness is lowli. 
ness of mind, which gives to God all the praise, 
and counts men for nothing.— When we are will- 
ing to rend the bond of peace for the sake of 
aught we prize, we act not as if we had received 
it from the Lord whose gifts are to be appropri- 
ated in love, but as if we were at liberty to turn 
it all to our own eelfish uses and advantage.— 
Where danger is greatest, there oftentimes pre- 
sumption and self-confidence are at the height. 
The faithful performance of duty in the midst of 
shame, and detraction, and persecution, is a 
spectacle which angels cannot but admire, and 
men regard with honor. How many are dis- 
posed to leave cross-bearing to the Apostles and 
early Christians, and to maintain a Christianity 
in which the world will find nothing to hate. 

Hevusxer:—Van.7. True humility springs from 
a sense of our absolute dependence on God. This 
guards from pride. With this there belongs 
also aclear recognition of God’s greatness and 
glory; we must feel that God is every thing, and 
we nothing. Only an exalted nature can be truly 
humble. How foolish our pride over advantages 
that we did not procure. The more gifts received 
from God, the greater the cause to be humble. 
Pride is not mere folly ; it is wickedness also, be- 
cause it robs God of His glory.—Ver. 8. Judging 
from their outward condition, God appears often 
to treat believers, not as if they were His chil- 
dren, but as if they were the vilest of the race. 
But the more He puts on us, the more we are 
observed. The holy angels, unseen, rejoice when 
they see us victorious. Devils look on, hoping 
that we may succumb.—Ver. 10. Christians, 
when most deserving, are often the most derided. 
The dishonor put upon the primitive believers is 
a mortifying rebuke to our pride. What a con- 
trast between the cross-bearing Apostles and 
the later clergy, with their costly tables, splen- 
did array, their pomp, and retinues, and palaces! 
—Ver. 12. Paul an example of noble indepen- 
dence. He earned his own bread. 

Gossner:—Ver. 6. We were made to be hum- 
ble, and should be kept short. Too much honor 
should not be shown usin this life. If you seen 
person exalting himself above others, look for no 
further evidence of his folly.—Ver. 8. Even in 
our time, there are among the awakened some, 
who feel already perfect, and satisfied, and rich, 
from mere knowledge, while their fellowship with 
the Saviour and love for Him has grown cold.— 
Ver. 11. The disciple of Jesus moves through 
this world always a stranger, nowhere tolerated, 


the soldier who has ‘endured hardness.’—Ver. | nowhere at home; and even should he settle any 


IZA 
pay. 


n is mot reguired to preach without | where, it is uncertain how long the world and 
et be content. Do not desert thy office | his foes would allow him to remain. 


In such a 
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case comfort comes from Christ.—Ver. 18. It is 
better to be the offscouring, than the honored of 
the world; better a castaway, than the bosom- 
child of a wicked race. The Saviour chose 
shame, the Apostles also, and we should arm 
ourselves with the same mind. 

W.T. Bessen:—VeER. 7. Nothing is mine but my 
sin; nothing, not saving knowledge and eanctify- 
ing wisdom, not repentance, not faith, nor love; 
in short, nothing Christian, have I from myself. 
It is all grace received—a gift from God (Jas. i. 
17). To have received and then to boast is a 
hateful inconsistency. Gratitude and praise 
alone are becoming to recipients—accordant 
praise from all recipients of the manifold grace of 
God. In scorning thy brother less gifted, take 
heed that thou findest not fault with God.—Ver. 
8. What, already satisfied! This is self-decep- 
tion. Satisfaction, without hungering and thirst- 


ing, comes only when we behold God’s face in 
righteousness and awake in His likeness (Ps. 
xvii. 16).—Ver. 11. Christian fasting is of two 
kinds—one when a person fasts voluntarily for 
the sake of serving the Lord with lighter spirit ; 
the other when one is compelled to it as a Chris- 
tian for Christ’s sake (2 Cor. xi. 27).—Ver. 12. 
If we cannot stop the mouths of our defamers 
with soft words of entreaty, we have still one re- 
sort: we can pray that God will ‘not lay the sin 
to their charge.’ The prosperity which the Co- 
rinthians sought upon earth was then, and is now, 
to be had only at the cost of separating from the 
Apostles and from the true Gospel.—While all the 
Corinthian glory is but as stubble, the crown of 
honor will rest ever fresh and green upon the 
heads of the despised Apostles, both in Heaven 
and upon earth. 


IX.—PATERNAL ADDRESSES AND WARNINGS. 


A.* The grounds, spirit and intent of his severity. 


As their spiritual father, he would have them tmi- 


tate him. 
CHaprer IV. 14-17. 
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I write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved sons I warn! [ad- 


15 monish] you. For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten [begot] you through the 


16 
17 


spel. 


Wherefore I beseech you, be [become | ye followers [imitators 
or this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, w 


of me. 
o is my’ beloved son, and faithful 


in the Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ’, as 


I teach every where in every church. 


1 Ver. 14.—The variation vovSersy [found in A. Cod. Sin.] is a supposed improvement, made for the purpose of uni- 


formity with évrpérwy. 


2 Ver. 17.—Instead of the Rec. réxvow mov. Tischendorf [Alf., Stanley] read jov ténvoy according to A. B. C. [Cod. Bin.} 


and otners. 


(“ The Rec. is a correction to the more usual order.’”’ ALF. 


3 Ver. 17.—Lach. reads aiieciee tone ietee CO. D8. Cod. Sin. Vulg. etc.]. Others, cvpigp "Ineos (after Dt. F.). But the 


Rec. Xporp is best supported g foun 
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Var. 14. Sinking now into a milder tone, 
‘not from motives of prudence, but in accordance 
with his own natural disposition,’ (Neander), 
and in order to observe his own precept, ‘not to 
provoke children to wrath,’ (Besser), he here 
goes on to explain the ground and intent of the 
severity he had used. He had rebuked them, as 
a father would his children, out of paternal love, 
and as he hada right to do.—Not shaming 
you,—evrpizwy, The participle here does not 
necessarily involve the idea of intention or de- 
sign, as if it meant: ‘not for the purpose of 
shaming you;’ although the present part. may 
denote a purpose which one is already on the 


* This section has been divided on account of the manifest 
erence between the two parts]. 


in A. B. D8. L. and in most citations of the Fathers], 


point of realizing. Meyer: ‘I do not shame you 
by that which I now write,’ (1. ¢., from vv. 8-13). 
Ruckert’s idea, that Paul alludes here to his 
charges for not being properly supported (vv. 
11 and 12) is too restricted, and unsustained by 
the context. Alike needless, also, is his explana- 
tion of évrpérecv, to cast down, to shatter, as it 
occurs in Aelian. And at all events, the word 
cannot mean, as elsewhere in Greek, to restore to 
a right mind, to cause a person to come to hemsel/. 
The Apostle commonly uses it in the sense in 
which it usually occurs in the LXX., for “\fy, 


to shame, in connection with aloytverSa: (see 
Frommii Concord.) (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14; Tit. 
ii. 8; also the subst. éyrpor# 1 Cor. vi. 5; xv. 
84).—do I write these things—raira, ¢. ¢., 
the things written from the eighth to the thir- 
teenth verse,—but as my beloved children. 
—A tender and winning word, designed to re- 
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mind them that, with all his severity toward 
their pride and false security, he yet regarded 
them with paternal affection, and was only seek- 
ing their restoration to a right mind.—I ad- 
monish you.—Novvereiv, to bring to mind, to 
warn.—It may imply severe rebuke or friendly 
admonition. Here it is evidently the latter. 
See more fully on this word Trenoh Syn. N. 
.” sub voce, and Wm. Webster, Syntax and Sy- 
of the Gr. T.}. 

Vuz. 15. He justifies his right to admonish on 
the ground of the paternal relation he sustains 
tothem. This he exhibits in contrast with the 
mere preceptorship held by their other teachers. 
To the latter they were indebted only for disci- 
pline, but to him they owed their spiritual exis- 
tence.—For even though.—By virtue of the 
relation of the two clauses indicated by aA)’, éév 
carries the significance of xgy, even though—ye 
have ten thousand.—Mupiove implies only an 
indefinitely large number, aa in xiv. 19. Bisp.: 
‘never so many,’—a hint, perhaps, that there 
were too many teachers there,—instructors— 
waidaywyot¢. This word among the Greeks 
designated those who were employed to look 
after, and train little children; and these were 
commonly slaves. Paul here applies it to the 
teachers who succeeded him (iii. 10ff.), but 
without any bad implication [such as Calvin, 
Beza and de Wette suppose], since this would 
not befit Apollos and others like him. Nor can 
we well conceive the term to imply that those 
whom it designated were holding the Corinthians 
back in rudimental knowledge [Calvin] (Gal. iv. 
2), or were acting upon a etand-point that sought 
to unite legal and evangelical elements. All he 
means is that his right over them was higher, 
his relation to them more intimate than that of 
any other could be; and that these allowed him 
the privilege of supervising their education in 
their new Christian life.—in Christ.—This ad- 
junct shows the sphere in which these instructors 
were supposed to labor, that of the Christian life. 
{Hodge says, that “the words in the original 
show that they belong to the verb, ‘Though ye may 
have in Christ, i. ¢. in reference to Christ, or as 
Christians, many instructors yet have ye not 
many fathers.’’’]—yet not many fathers, for 
in Christ Jesus.—Here again, as before, the 
words ‘‘in Christ Jesus,’’ denote the element in 
which Paul labored.—I begot you.—i. ¢. as 
Christians. On yevvgy comp. Phil. 10; Gal. iv. 
19. Others connect the words ‘in Christ Jesus’ 
with ‘I,’ and make it mean: ‘I in Christ,’ ¢. ¢. as 
‘an Apostle in Christ.’ But as this designation 
in the foregoing clause does not belong to ‘in- 
structors’ in any such way as to mean, that they 
instructed by virtue of their fellowship with 
Christ, so here it is not to be similarly connected 
with Paul, although it was in itself true, that 
those labors of his, which begot in them the new 
life, and developed it afterwards, could have 
proved successful only so far as they had been 
wreught in Christ—through the Gospel.— 
Here we have the instrumentality employed. It 
was the proclamation of those good tidings which 
are briefly summed up in Jno. iii. 16; 1 Tim. i. 
15, and elsewhere. The Gospel is ‘the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth ’ 
(Rom. i. 16); ‘the word of the croas;’ ‘the word 


of truth,’ by which God begets us (Jas. i. 18); 
‘the living,’ the undestructible seed of the new 
birth (1 Pet. i. 28). And the essential substance 
of this Gospel, that which gives it its quickening 
and nourishing power, is Christ Himself (the 
Word in the word.] The claim to paternity here 
put forth, is in no way prejudicial to the father- 
hood of God, or the Lordship of Christ, since 
Paul is here speaking of the relation which 
the Church sustained to the different teachers in 
respect to the origin and growth of their spiritual 
life. The higher absolute relation to God is here 
presupposed, and even intimated by the phrases 
‘sin Christ” and ‘through the Gospel.” The 
simple instrumentality, alluded to in the whole 
case, is evident of itaelf; just as in 1 Tim. iv. 16. 

Vez. 17. Therefore :—i. ¢«. because I am to 
you as a father, and it accords with the analogy 
of nature, that children should resemble their 
parents.—I beseech you.—An affectionate en- 
treaty to heed one brief request.—be ye imita- 
tors of me.—But how far? Not in general; 
but in those particulars which he has just been 
enumerating, wherein he stood in such striking 
contrast with them, vzz., in humility and self-resig- 
nation; ‘‘in the renouncement of all ambition and 
conceit” MEyrr; we might also add with Osi- 
ander, ‘in that self-devoted heroism with which 
he sealed hie faith.’ [‘‘Nor these only,’ says 
Alf., ‘‘but also, as in ver. 17, in his manner of 
life and teaching’’ ]. 

Ver. 18. For cause.—This is to be re- 
ferred back either to ver. 15, as expressing the 
motive of his sending Timothy: ‘because [ am 
your father, and feel towards you like one’ [as 
Chrys., Theoph. and others]; or to ver. 16, as 
indicating the purpose of his sending him: to 
promote your imitation of me. The latter refe- 
rence is to be preferred, otherwise ver. 16 must 
be taken parenthetically. Osiander combines 
both, and justly, in so far as what is said in ver. 
16, rests upon the paternal relationship asserted 
in ver. 15. The meaning is: ‘since I, as a 
father, must insist on your imitating my example, 
I have sent unto you my dear Timothy, who will 
aid you in this respect.’—-I have sent to you 
Timothy—not as though Timothy was to be 
the bearer of the Epistle (comp. Acts xvi. 10), 
since he came later, being obliged to go through 
Macedonia on his way to Corinth (Acts xix. 22), 
—who is my son.—Timothy is here repre- 
sented as one who, equally with the Corinthians, 
was converted by Paul, and had derived through 
him his spiritual life, and so held the same rela- 
tions to Paul that they did. And the Apostle 
testifies to his tender care over them in the fact, 
that he sends to them this their brother, who 
was especially dear to him, and enjoyed his fullest 
confidence; one, therefore, whom they had pecu- 
liar reason to welcome cordially, asa person able 
to exhibit to them the mind of their common 
father in a most reliable manner. [It must be 
remembered also that Timothy was with Paul 
during his first visit to Corinth, and must there- 
fore have been personally known to a large por- 
tion of the Church]. To explain the epithet 
‘my son,’ on the ground that Timothy had been 
educated to his office by Paul, after the manner 
that the Rabbis called their scholars ‘sons,’ is 
not sufficiently sustained by tho consideration 
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that we have no further information of his con- 
version by Paul. Rather the intimacy of the 
relation between the two expressions in Tim. i. 
2, 18; 2 Tim.i. 2, and also the application to him 
of the same title, ‘beloved son,’ which had just 
been applied to the Corinthians, would seem to 
confirm the opinion that Paul had also ‘begotten 
him through the Gospel.’—-beloved and faith- 
ful in the Lord.—The phrase ‘in the Lord’ 
belongs not merely to ‘faithful,’ (% ¢. devoted to 
me, true to his calling, and therefore reliable) 
but also to all that is said of Timothy. The 
praise bestowed on Timothy appears also to have 
the incidental purpose of impressing upon the 
Corinthians, in a tender manner, the kind of 
conduct which they owed te their spiritual 
fathers. 

Timothy’s errand is expressed in the words :— 
who shall remind you of my ways in the 
Lord.—The avayeuvnoxey: to remind, presupposes 
the existence of a knowledge which has been 
repressed by adverse influences, so that it needs 
to be called up again and refreshed. ‘‘There is 
a slight implication here ” (Osiander), and Chry- 
sostom remarks that ‘the word is finely chosen 
to quiet the pride of the Corinthians which might 
be aroused at the idea of being taught by a 
youth.’ What he means by ‘his ways in Christ’ 
he goes on to explain.—as I teach every 
where in every church.—It was his mode of 
conduct as a Christian teacher; and this, as it 
regarded, not so much the subject of his teaching, 
or its manner, as his demeanor while doing it,— 
the humility and self-denial with which he dis- 
charged his calling. This is implied by the 
connection. The use of xaddc here, as employed 
to introduce a defining clause, in the sense of: 
how, is somewhat remarkable. See Acts xv. 
14; 3 John, 3 [where the word is clearly used 
in this sense, and where Alford somewhat arbi- 
trarily asserts that it is alone thus used]. Hence 
Biilr. joins it to the verb ‘remind,’ as if Paul 
meant: ‘he will remind you, etc., just as I my- 
self tench.’ But from this 1, no good sense can 
be obtained, and 2, ‘myself’ is arbitrary. Osi- 
ander’s explanation, though suitable in sense, is 
yet somewhat forced: ‘who will remind you of 
my walk (my course of life), agreeably to which 
I teach everywhere.’ The first explanation has 
the most in its favor, in epite of its grammatical 
uifficulties. The ‘reminding’ could however 
refer to his activity i other churches also, since 
they undoubtedly had knowledge of this, from 
information which had been given by brethren 
on their travels. The reference to this unifor- 
mity of his conduct generally, strengthened the 
motive for their imitating him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Spiritual paternity.—The awakening of the 
spiritual life in man isa Divine act. It originates 
in God’s purpose of salvation, formed in reference 
to the individual (Jas. i. 18; Eph. i. 4; 2 Thess. 
li. 18). Its ground is Christ, in His complex 
divine-human life as carried out in the work of 
redemption, which was effected through His death 
and resurrection and final glorification (Jno. vii. 
89). Its immediate cause is the Holy Spirit, who 
imparts to the redeemed the new life of Christ, 
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proceeding from his death; or, in other words, 
reproduces in us individually the new man of 
righteousness, born in Christ through a judicial 
process of death passed upon the old man or the 
flesh. The organ of thie Spirit is the Word, 
viz., the testimony of Christ, and concerning 
Christ, which proceeds from Him; and the object 
and substantial contents of which He Himeelf is. 
By bringing this living Word forcibly to bear 
upon the heart, the Spirit opens the heart. Tes- 
tifying to sinners of the love of God cherished 
towards them individually in Christ, he regains 
their lost confidence; and starts the fountains of 
all godly life, of all holy conduct towards God.— 
in obedience and patience; and puts an end to 
the old distrust, that was the source of all rebel- 
lion and sin. And he does this in a way to mag- 
nify God and belittle man, and to convert the 
sinner’s pride to humility. 

But inasmuch as in this process of renewal 
God employs human instrumentalities, he confers 
on these also the dignity of a spiritual father- 
hood, and so takes them into a sort of fellowship 
with Himself. This holds good, however, not of 
those who have become, so to speak, the acci- 
dental instruments in this work, %.¢, who have 
in some way brought about the conversion of 
souls either by speaking or writing saving truths, 
the force of which they have not practically felt, 
but only of those who have the life of Christ in 
them as an energizing power, and who can, out 
of their own personal experiences, testify of 
Him, and of His enlightening and regenerating 
grace, and who are therefore in a condition to 
beget a kindred life in others. Standing in 
Christ as the ground of their life, and moving 
ever in Him, such persons are enabled io intro- 
duce others into the same communion, by pre- 
senting tothem, in quickening power through the 
Gospel, Jesus Christ in the fulness of His holy 
love and in His redeeming work, and by thus 
inducing them to come out from themselves and 
give themselves up to Him who has given and 
will yet give Himself forthem. In this way they 
become spiritual fathers; for it is by virtue of the 
living power of Christ dwelling in them that they 
are capable of engendering life in others, just as 
in the sphere of the physical life, the natural 
creative power, resident in the individual as a 
personal property, involves in its generative ex- 
ercise the character and dignity of the paternal 
relation. 

But the more clearly and simply this spiritual 
paternity is recognized and maintained upon its 
Divine ground, the more decisively will all further 
educational efforts on the part of the earthly 
parent result in bringing these spiritual children 
out from their first dependence on him (a depen- 
dence which often involves an unworthy attach- 
ment to his personal idiosyncracies), and fasten- 
ing them more exclusively upon Him, who is the 
eternal and absolute ground of this relation, 
even God in Christ. The children are thus 
liberated from all that is limited and imperfect 
in the human parent, to enter upon a freer and 
more independent development in Christ, and 
thus to make purer advances in knowledge and 
holiness. 

But this spiritaal paternity carries with it a 
high authority, a holy right to discipline, to re- 
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buke, to exhort, to purify, with severity or mild- 
ness, or both commingled, as circumstances may 
demand. And this right is exercised as one of 
love, and under love’s strong impulses, and with 
that ingenuous wisdom which is peculiar to love, 
and with which it devises all sorts of methods 
for alluring, urging, restraining, arousing, and 
softening children, restoring their disturbed 
confidence and reéstablishing over them a weak- 
ened authority. 

“A father never is afraid 

f speaking angrily to any child 

Since love he knows is justified of love.” ] 

All this is illustrated for us in the Apostle 
Paul. 

2. [Apostolic piety is the standard for the whole 
Church, even to the end of time. The Romish 
theory, which distinguishes between the clergy 
and laity, and imposes on the former a degree 
of sanctity and a mode of life not exacted of the 
latter, is here plainly condemned in advance. 
Paul puts all believers on the same footing with 
himself. He lays claim to no special grace, and 
recognizes no obligation to self-denial and sacri- 
fice which does not equally rest on the whole 
Church. In his office as an Apostle, he became 
indeed a spiritual father; but in point of that 
Christian character, which underlay his Apos- 
tleship, he would have his children resemble 
him. Here we learn that the Spirit of Christ 
aims to pervade His entire hody, and seeks 
to mould all, pastors and people alike, to a com- 
mon type. And this spirit is a cross-bearing 
spirit. It is a spirit, which it devolves on every 
minister to exemplify and enforce, and on every 
Charch to imbibe and cultivate. There will be 
no abatement of this requisition until Christ 
shall come]. 

8. (Christian example is an important means for 
mstracting and edifying the Church. Its uscs are: 
1. For ilustration. It is the living Epistle, ac- 
companying the written Epistle, in the way of 
comment and explanation. The truth stated in 
doctrine, example embodies in solid substantial 
forms, that are more fraught with meaning, and 
more vivid in expression than words can be. 
The duty enforced in the precept, it exhibits in 
the operations of a holy life, that teach the true 
method of its performance. Thus the under- 
standing is helped to right conceptions of the 
Word; and the life of God in the Church proves 
the light of the world. 2. For persuasion. “Words 
teach, but examples draw.” So says the pro- 
verb, and the reason is, that that inward con- 
viction and force of will, which are the secret of 
personal influence, express themselves most sig- 
Rificantly in the conduct. It is through this, 

therefore, that man acts most powerfully on 
man. 38. For encouragement. The lives of emi- 
nent believers show the possibility of high at- 
tainment, and a certainty of the divine pro- 
mises; and by the shout of “victory at last” 
animate the spirits of observers to enter the 
fight of faith, and to do and endure in like man- 
ner, with the fall assurance of like results, 4. 
For rebuke. The zeal, energy, courage, patience, 
self-denial and eufferings of every devoted be- 
liever, presents a disparaging and mortifying 
eontrast with the conduct of those who, while 
professing a like devotion, evince only an easy 
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idle, self-indulgent, self-satisfied spirit, or as- 
pire only after honors and applause. 

To set a worthy example is the duty not only 
of Apostles and ministers, but of all Christians 
alike. As Paul called upon the early converts 
to ‘imitate him,’ so were they instructed to live 
so as to extend the same call to others coming 
after them. The guiding word which ought to 
be continually heard passing down the ever 
lengthening ranks of the Church, as it moves 
onward through darkness and through light, 
treading in the footsteps of its great leader, 
should be: ‘Follow me, even as I also follow 
Christ’ ]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1, [Church founders and all who have been 
instrumental in converting souls should: 1. love 
the subjects of their labors with a paternal af- 
fection, even as they stand towards them in the 
peculiar relation of spiritual fathers (ver. 16); 
2. aim in their reproof, however sharp, a. not to 
mortify and disgrace their spiritual offspring, 
but, 5. to admonish and so restore them to duty 
(ver. 14); 8. set an example of the Christian 
life which they shall be able to call on their chil- 
dren to imitate (ver. 16); 4. take pains to show 
them how they live in all their ways, so that 
there shall be no excuse for ignorance or mis- 
take, (ver. 17)]. 

Srarks: Nothing is sharper and more pene- 
tratiug than the rebukes of love, (ver. 14).— 
Hepincer: Ver. 15.—It is the duty and the cha- 
racteristic of a true minister to beget children 
through the Gospel, or to lead those, who have 
been thus begotten, to a further knowledge of 
Christ. No less ia it the token of a right-minded 
hearer to suffer himself to be thus begotten 
through the Word, and be trained to maturity in 
Christ. (1 Thess. iv. 1, 10; 1 Pet. ii. 2).° A 
preacher must build not only with words but 
also with his life, and so as it were with both 
hands, that he may be an example to believers 
both in word and conversation. It is a shame 
for children to run in strange paths and thus 
degenerate, (ver. 16). The visitation of churches 
by suitable persons is a useful and highly ne- 
cessary practice (ver. 17). 

Bert. Brs.:—It is no small thing to be a spi- 
ritual father and teacher. Only those who are 
mature in Christ are suited for such an office; 
for only according to the measure of our attain- 
ments in the divine life shall we be able to beget 
and fashion other souls. It is, therefore, a pre- 
sumption in those, who are as yet but children, 
to wish to become fathers and teachers, before 
they themselves have rightly learned (ver. 15). 
Who would wish to exhibit himself as a pattern 
for others, before he has himself patterned after 
Christ? (ver. 16). 

Hevener:—Fathers, who carry their children 
on their hearts, mourn over the transgressions 
of their children, long for their reformation, and ~ 
strive to make them blessed. Yea, they would 
be willing to pluck out their own hearts for their 
sake, if so be they might in this way do them 
any good (ver. 15). What joyousness of spirit 
is required to warrant a person in holding him-. 
self up as a pattern for others (ver. 16). 
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[CaLvin:—The first token of return to a right 
state of mind is the shame which the son. begins 
to feel on being reproached for his fault. Yet 
he who admonishes in a friendly spirit will make 
it his particular care thut whatever there is of 
shame, may remain with the individual admo- 
nished, and may in this manner be buried. In 
reproofs use moderation, mixing honey and oil 
with the vinegar. Let it be understood that 
nothing is sought but the welfare of those re- 
proved (ver. 14).—How few there are that love 
the Churches with a fatherly affection and lay 
themselves out to promote their welfare. Mean- 


while there are many pedagogues who hire out 
their services as it were to discharge a mere 
temporary office, and hold the people in subjeo- 
tion and admiration. When [ say pedagogues, I 
do not refer to Popish priests, for 1 would not do 
them the honor of reckoning them in that num- 
ber (ver. 15).—Uniformity and steadfastness of 
conduct ‘‘in every place,’”’ most important for a 
minister, so that no objection can be brought 
against him, as though he conducted himself 
differently in different places. (Ad sensum) 
(ver. 17)]. 


B. Anticipation of misconception as to his motives in sending Timothy and of consequent arrogance on the 
part of some. Such to be tested in point of power. The kingdom of God a thing of power. 


Cuaprez IV. 18-21. 
18 Now some are [have been] puffed up, as though I would not come [were not coming] 


19 to you, But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, not the 
20 speech of them which are puffed up, but the power. For the kingdom of God ts not 


21 in word, but in power. 
love, and in the spirit of meekness ?* 


1 Ver. 21.—The Rec. has 
Words., Alf. Stanley]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. He here obviates an inference which 
might be drawn [and, it would seem from the 
Apostle’s language, had actually been drawn], 
from his sending Timothy to Corinth. It was, 
that he was not coming there himself. And 
some were elated, in consequence, with the idea, 
that it was because he dared not come.—Some 
have been puffed up.—By égvcardtyoar, 
puffed up, we are not to understand that conceit 
of wisdom, spoken of before, which lifted certain 
of them high in their own esteem, above the sim- 
plicity of the Apostle. He alludes rather to that 
arrogant manner, that overweening insolence, 
which is s common feature of party spirit. 
Whether any declarations of theirs, respecting 
his not coming to Corinth, had been communi- 
cated to Paul; or whether he only inferred from 
their conduct that they must be indulging in such 
expectations; or whether he only intended to say 
that they were puffed up, as though he were not 
to be present among them again, may be left un- 
decided. Bengel’s idea, ‘that a Divine inspiration 
discovered to him the thoughts which would 
arise in their minds on reading his letter,’ is 
ingenious, but hardly suitable.—as though I 
also were not coming.—oc “? epryopeivon 
é& wov.—The dé relates to the sending of Tim- 
othy, and puts ov in conjunction with him. 

‘‘oc expresses the assumption in their minds: 
the present participle épyouévov refers to their 


What will ye? shall I 


come unto you with [2] a rod, or in 


spaérnros [with D. F. L. Cod. 8in.]; but Tisch. [according to A. B. C., © 2] reads rpadryros [so 


saying—oinx épyerac: ‘he t not coming.’ 
And, inasmuch as oc—éoy. forms one idea, the dé 
is placed after it all. See Harr. Purtikelichre 1, 
p. 190.” Aur. ]. 

Ver. 19. Counter-statements.—But I will 
come to you shortly.—Paul’s courage here 
speaks out resolutely in an emphatic, ‘/ will 
come’ (éAebooyat), which is put first. The ‘short- 
ly’ (comp. xvi. 6), [but why not also the eatire 
fact of his coming also?], he makes dependent 
on the will of the Lord (xvi. 7), whose servant 
he is, and who might appoint him tasks, the dis- 
charge of which would prevent him from exe- 
cuting his purpose.—if the Lord will.—Thus 
courage and assurance are coupled with a bum- 
ble consciousness of dependence, and with sub- 
miasion to the control of a higher power. [*' So 
constantly did Paul live in communion with 
Christ as his God, submitting to Him and trust- 
ing to Him at all times.” Hopex].—and I will 
know, yvécoo0puae.—This denotes, not a judi- 
cial finding upon a previous trial, nor yet a 
simple taking knowledge of by observation 
(Meyer), but a consciousness attained by expe- 
rience, and by tests applied. It implies that 
Apostolic discernment, which penetrates through 
all outward shows into the very essence of 
things, which does not suffer itself to be deceived 
by lofty phrase, or high sounding threats (i. 17; 
iii. 4), but which accurately detects the presence 
or absence of a true capacity for energetic and 
succeseful labors in the kingdom of God (comp. 
ver. 20).—not the speech of them that are 


CHAP. IV. 18-21. 
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puffed up, but the power.—There is the 
same contrast between Adyor and divajuc here, that 
we have 1 Thess. i. 5; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 5, 
where instead of ‘‘speech” we have ‘the form of 
godliness” contrasted with “power.” ‘“Atvaucc 
is the essential power, or true nature and effi- 
eacy of a thing in opposition to mere external 
show.” NeanDER. To explain it of the power to 
work miracles [Chrys., Grotius], or of moral 
virtue [Theod., Pelagius], or of the influences of 
doctrine upon life [Calvin], woald not suit the 
context. [‘‘It is power to work for the further- 
ance of God’s kingdom—e power conditioned on 
the possession of true inward spiritual energy 
(which de Wette makes it to mean). Examples 
of this are seen in Paul himself, in Luther and 
in others.” Meyer. It was such power as the 
Apostles were commanded to wait for at Jerusa- 
lem, ere they went forth to be witnesses for their 
Lord, and which was exhibited so wonderfully 
at the day of Pentecost; such power as Paul 
speaks of, when to the Thessalonians he said: 
‘Our Gospel came not unto you, in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost’ (where 
we see that tho antithesis in the text is not to be 
taken absolutely but relatively); such power as 
is mentioned in Rom. xv. 18, ‘‘ the Gentiles being 
made obedient by word and deed, through mighty 
signs and wonders, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost.”” It was an essential attribute of the 
Church, and especially of the ministry of the 
Church, as energized for the conquest of the 
world by the indwelling spirit of God, and so 
made mighty to the pulling down of strongholds. 
The lack of power, therefore, indicated an ab- 
sence of the spirit, —the want of a Divine commis- 
sion and of a heavenly unction]. 

Ven. 20. Reason for the foregoing. The eye 
of an Apostle must be directed to the kingdom of 
God, and to whatever promotes its advancement. 
And this kingdom is not built up by beautiful 
and high-sounding speeches, but by that spiri- 
tual energy which awakens and develops the 
inward life of the spirit.—For the kingdom 
of God.—By this is meant the Divine kingdom 
of the Messiah as a life in communion with God, 
or as a social state pervaded and regulated by 
the Divine will. It must, therefore, bear upon 
itself the. signature of righteousness, holiness 
and blessedness. Or, as the Old Testament des- 
eribes it (¢. g. Ps. 72), it is a ‘kingdom of right- 
eousness and peace; in which character it is 
spoken of again in Rom. xiv. 17. This is also 
the ruling idea in historical Christianity, whose 
primitive form is the Church. Its full realiza- 
tion, however, where the living law penetrates 
and pervades all that is phenomenal, or, in other 
words, where the archetypal iden and the fact 
wholly correspond, belongs to the future age. 
To exclude the ethical element from the concep- 
tion, is just as incorrect as to hold by it alto- 
gether. In the New Testament both are united, 
prominence being given, sometimes to one, and 
sometimes to the other, in different passages. 
But that only the truly pious and believing can 
properly be members of this kingdom (Col. iii. 
8; Phil. iv. 21; Eph. v. 5), is seen in the fact, 
that it is a fellowship in holiness. [For a good 
exposition of this important term, see Fatr- 


tit. 21].—is, ¢ariv—is to be understood and 
associated with év, tn, and is to be taken as in 
ii. 5, to mean, consists in, stands in.—not in 
word, but in power.—From this it is evident 
that the ethical element of God’s kingdom is 
mainly considered. But whether the Apostle is 
here speaking of the ground or condition upon 
which a person participates in this kingdom, or 
of its direct active advancement, may be questioned. 
In the former case the sense would be: that, 
whereon participation in God’s kingdom is oon- 
ditioned, vtz., faith and love, is not brought 
about through word, but through the power that 
is at work in its behalf, & ¢. of the minister or 
teacher (Meyer); in the latter case it would 
mean: he only is able truly to advance God’s 
kingdom, in whom this power exists. The latter 
interpretation, which includes also the idea, that 
such s person alone oan be regarded as rightly 
belong ng to God’s kingdom, ie simpler and 
more suited to the context. ‘‘It must be said, 
however, that the distinction here made between 
word and power, is not for the purpose of sepa- 
rating the latter from the former, and attributing 
to it an operation that manifests itself apart from 
and independent of the word, as fanatics teach; 
but in order to contrast with the empty declama- 
tion of false teachers that true preaching which 
is filled with the spirit,—to oppose to their mere 
artificial rhetoric the power of God which resides 
in the simplicity of the Gospel.’”’ Burcer. 

Ver. 21. Having expressed his determination 
to go to Corinth, he here leaves it for them to 
decide in what form his authority shall be exer- 
cised (2 Cor. x. 6; xiii. 2 ff). This verse some 
commentators [Calvin, Beza, Lachmann, Stanley 
Words.,] connect with the following chapter as 
opening a new topio for rebuke. But, as no al- 
lusion is there made to his coming to Corinth, 
and there is no particle to connect it with what 
follows, it is better to take it as concluding this 
chapter. [So Meyer, Alf., Hodge}|.—What— 
T t==rérepov, but is more forcible, inasmuch ag 
the alternative presented does not appear at once. 
—will ye ?—[‘‘As Chrys. strikingly says, ‘The 
whole thing lies with you.’” Mryrer].—Shall I 
come.—The verb éA3u is not dependent on 
Jédere—to you with a rod, & p4Bdy—[The 
use of ty to express the relation of accompani- 
ment or instrumentality, is not a Hebraism, but 
a genuine Geek idiom. So Meyer. But Winer, 
$ xlviii. d. says, it is also used like the Hobrew 


©) in cases where Greek authors employ the Da- 


tive alone. Its significance in the text is well 
given by ALF. ‘not only with a rod, but mm such 
purpose as to use it. The preposition here gives 
the idea of the element tn which, much as év 
d6&y"’}. Here also he presents to view his pa- 
ternal relation. The rod is the symbol of fatherly 
severity. [It means the rod of His mouth. For 
the word of God, spoken by such as Paul, was 
sharp and powerful. There is an intimation 
here of Paul’s consciousness of power}. In con- 
trast with this, and as the alternative before 
them, love is mentioned—or in love.—This in- 
deed is not excluded from severity; but it forms 
an antithesis to it, inasmuch as in severity the 
natural expression of love is kept in abeyance, 


Balnn’s Herm. Man. p. 56. Osu. Com. Matt. | and it is compelled to manifest itself in ways alien 
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to itself. This idea is more fully brought out in 
the associated clause—and (in) the spirit of 
meekness.—LuTHER says: ‘ with tenderness 
of spirit,’ so that mvevza would then mean the 
subjective disposition. But Meyer, following the 
analogy of such passages as John xv. 26; Rom. 
viii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 18; Eph. i. 17; Rom. i. 4; 
[where, as here, rvetza is followed by the ab- 
stract genitive and evidently denotes the Holy 
Spirit, whose specific working is expressed by 
the noun in connection], interprets the word here 
in like manner. [But, as Alf. shows, Meyer is 
mistaken when he affirms, that this meaning at- 
taches to srvevua in all kindred passages of the 
New Testament. There is plainly no fixed 
usage compelling this interpretation here. It 
were better, therefore, with Calvin, de Wette, 
Stanley and others, to understand by the phrase: 
a meek, gentle spirit. Sve Winer 3 xxxiv. 8 b]. 
Tipatrn¢ denotes sparing, forgiving mildness. In 
this winning way he gives them to understand 
that he would much rather be spared the neces- 
sity of discipline. {[*It is plain from this, as 
from numerous other passages, that the Apostles 
exercised the right of discipline over all the 
churches. They could receive into the commu- 
nion of the Church, or excommunicate from it at 
discretion. This prerogative was unseparable 
from their infallibility as the messengers of 
Christ, sent to establish and administer his 
kingdom.” Hopes. ‘‘For nerve and vigor, for 
dignity and composed confidence, this passage 
cannot be easily paralleled even in Demosthenes 
himself,’’ BLOOMFIELD }. 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 


The kingdom of God, a thing of power. This 
kingdom, formerly typified in shadowy outlines 
(ond) through the promise and the law, and 
through a series of special providences, and pre- 
pared through miracles and signs, and through 
the gracious, wise and holy guidance and train- 
ing of a chosen people, was firat exhibited in its 
original principles, and perfectly realised as the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, in the person of 
the Son of man, come from Heaven (comp. Luke 
ii. 14; Matth. xii. 28). He was the first to fulfil 
all righteousness, always doing that which was 
well pleasing to the Father (Jno. viii. 29; Matth. 
iii. 15). In the plenitude of the Spirit’s might, 
which rested on Him, (Jno. i. 82), He exercised 
& constraining and subduing power over the 
hearts of men, and in word and deed evinced a 
Divine puissance of love, that overcame the hos- 
tile spirits of darkness, proved invincible to Sa- 
tanic assaults, loosed all manner of bonds, and 
removed evil of every kind. Though externally 
wenk and depressed, we find Him emerging vic. 
torious out of that judgment and death, to which 
He had freely subjected Himself, and, as the one 
to whom all power in Heaven and upon earth 
had been given. rising far above all creaturely 
Ha ect into the right hand of the Majesty on 

igh. 

Having thus in His own person and history 
laid the foundations of the Kingdom of God, and 
illustrated its character and career and triumphs; 
we behold Him gathering a Church, through the 
dispensation of the Spirit, out of that apostate 


race, Woacee nature He had assumed and had, 
essentially as well as morally, united to God), 
and exhibiting in it, a9 in a germ, the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace, in the exercise of a 
lofty power over the hearts of men and in the 
manifestation of ability to redeem and save. 
This Church, which, from its unseen beginnings, 
has, after a lapse of ages, spread out into a 
mighty tree, continues to exist now, precisely as 
it originated, only through the might of the Di- 
vine Spirit, who works in its members—espe- 
cially in those who are active in its cause—for 
the continued illumination and sanctification of 
mankind. And only by the same Divine agency 
is the kingdom of God, which is enclosed in the 
Church, advanced, and that period hastened, 
when it shall be made manifest in a) its glorious 
reality, and when the Lord shall reign King over 
all the nations. (Zach. xiv. 9). The powers 
which rule in the Church are, in fact, the powers 
of ‘the world to come,’ the aiwy pé22ur (Heb. vi. 
5); and while these powers dieplay their Divine 
energy, in cleansing the heart more and more 
from the filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, in 
promoting knowledge and sanctification, and in 
strengthening the will to endure under all as- 
saults of temptation and persecution, the Church 
is ripening towards that glorious epoch when, in 
the union of all the holy in Heaven and upon 
earth, it will appear supreme in Christ, over all 
things, as the true Kingdom of God, wherein 
God shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[1. The carnal-minded in the Church, 1, are 
apt to gather presumption, and take courage for 
self-display, during the absence of their Divinely 
appointed guides, ver. 18; 2, need to be tho- 
roughly tested as to their really spiritual quali- 
ties, and exposed, ver. 19; 38, are deserving of 
rebuke and discipline, ver. 21. 

2. Since the Kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power, its mmitstere muat be, 1, full of cou- 
rage and fearless of opposition, ver. 19; 2, de- 
pendent on the Lord, from whom their power 
comes, for direction in all their movements, 
ver. 19; 3, capable of testing human pretensions, 
ver. 19; 4, prepared for severe or lenient dealing, 
as circumstances may require, yet disposed in 
spirit to the latter, rather than the former, 
ver. 21. 

8. In the truth, that the kingdom of God is 
not in word, but in power—the power of the 
‘Holy Ghost, we have, 1, A lesson of insiruetion. 
It shows us to what gource ministers and ali 
Christian laborers are indebted for the euccess 
of their words and efforts; 2,..4 eriterton for 
judgment. We can ascertain whether the king- 
dom of God is present in any person, or chureh, 
which claims to possess it, by the ability shown 
to achieve those results for which the Divine 
power is given; 8, A ground of encouragement, 
Weak as believers are in themselves, and great 
as is the work to be accomplished, the kingdom 
of God in them can strengthen them to do afl 
things; 4, A lesson of duty. If we would do great 
things for God, we must trust, a. not to our own 
skill in persuasion, but 0. in the power which 
the Holy Ghost imparts; 6, A rebuke. Lack of 
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Beru. Biste:—The whole kingdom of our 
God is pervaded with Divine and heavenly 
powers. And although indeed He utters words 
from thence, yet these words are spirit and life, 
yea, the words of eternal life (Jno. vi. 63, 68). 
Hence words, fraught with the spirit and quick- 
ening in their influence, are also a fruit of the 
kingdom of God, which consists in power. In 
short, every thing which God speaks, works and 
does, in and through his Son, carries in itself a 
kind of power, and manifests this power wherever 
it is not hindered (ii. 5; Rom. i. 16), (ver. 20). 
People say sometimes: ‘Where is love? More 
is accomplished by love than by severity.’ True, 
provided we are not compelled to use severity. 
Then severity itself is also an effect of love (ver. 
1 


achievement for the kingdom of God cannot be 
charged upon a lack of power in tt, but upon a 
lack of fuith in Christians to use the power 
given]. 

LutHer :—Ver. 20. Faith is a living, essential 
thing; it makes a man entirely new, changes his 
disposition, and turns him completely about. 
Wilt thou continue to remain in thy pride and 
immodesty, in avarice and anger, and wilt thou 
boast and prate much of faith? then comes Paul 
to thee and says, ‘Listen, good friend; the 
kingdom of God does not consist in words, but in 
power and in deeds.’ 

SranrKe:—The point to be looked at is not how 
a person talks about religion, but whether the 
sssentials of Christianity—truth, experience, ac- 
tion—are in him (ver. 19). O, precious declara- 
tion! It is power—power—not prating and show 
that makes tbe Christian.— Hep. Where the 
kingdom of God is, there’ Christ is, and the Holy 
Spirit also, who regenerates men (ver. 20).—If 
soft words won’t serve, then the minister must 
rebuke sharply.—Love remains the same when it 
is severe, as when it is mild, provided it only 
leads to God. Its various arts of regulation 
must first be thoroughly learned and then prac- 
tised when needful.—Righteousness, holiness and 
love exist in God combined; and as both Law and 
Gospel have alike issued therefrom, so should 
every evangelical minister rightly employ both. 
2 Tim. ii. 15 (ver. 21). 


Hagen te ‘‘puffed up” are mighty in 
words, but weak in deeds. Inward spiritual 
power lies in humility. The Church of Christ 
does not need braggarts, but true workers (ver. 
19).—The unction of the true preacher is detected 
in the power he exerts upon the hearts of men 
(ver. 2U).—Man determines for himself the treat- 
ment he shall receive, whether it shall be seve- 
rity or mildness. Well for him, who is still en- 
joying the gracious period of discipline. He 
is better than one altogether reprobate. God has 
a two fold staff, the staff of mildness and the staff 
of woe (Zach. xi. 7-14) (ver. 2). 


bo 


X—A SECOND INSTANCE OF DEFECTIVE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENT.—TOLERATION OF 
IMPURITY.—NEED OF CHURCH IN PURIFICATION. 


[A case of incest stated.—Cali for Excommunication.—Its form and intent]. 


CHapter V. 1-5. 


It is reported commonly that there is fornication among you, and such fornication as 

is not so much as named [is not even'] among the Gentiles, that one should have his 

2 father’s wife. And ye are puffed up, [?] and have not [did not] rather mourned, 

{mourn}, that he that hath done’ this deed might be taken away [om. away*] from among 

3 you [?]. For I verily, as‘ absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already, 

as though I were present, concerniny [om. concerning] him that hath so done® this deed, 

4 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ [om. Christ®], when ye are gathered together, 

5 aad my spirit,.with.the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, [om. Christ*]. To deliver 

sash a one unte Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus*. 


1 Ver. L—The addition of dvondfera: in the Rec. has the best authorities [A. B.C. D. FP. Cod. Sin.] against It, and is 
perhaps a supplement according to Eph. v. 38. 

_ 2 Ver. 2—It is doubtful whether we ought to read worcas with Griesbach, Meyer [Alford, Words.], or mpéfas with 
Rackert, Tischendorf. Both are equally suited to the sense, and are about equally supported. 

3 Ver. 2—The Rec. «fap67 ia still lees authorized than dvoudgera: ver. 1, and no doubt originated out of ver. 13. 

* Ver. 3—The Rec. as, as, before amwy, absent, has indeed the oldest MSS. (A. B. C. D.! Cod. Sin.] against it, and hence 
is rejected by Lachmann, Meyer [Alf. Words.]. But there are also many and good authorities in its favor. (D.° F. L. Syr. 
and many of the Greck Fathers). And it might aa easily have been omitted for the sake of avoiding the repetition (wapur), 
or, a8 hut suited to ame, as admarginated, and then afterwards inserted according to the analogy of ws wapwv. We retain 
it with Tiscbendorf. (We, on the contrary, omit it as badly supported and wholly needless, and walt for Tischendorf's last 

See comments below.} 


~ 


5 Ver 4.—The ov of the Rec. was probably added later, because of the solemnity of the title. [It is found in D&% 
F. L. C:d. Sin. omttted In A. B. Dt] a , : : i 


Ver. §.—This reading (Rec.) is the most probable. Both the omission of "Inco (Tisch.) as well as the addition quip 
Gler cvpia and of xovorov after ‘Ingo are not sufficiently accredited. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Paul here turns to a second topic for animad- 
version, and what follows might well serve to 
take down still further the self-conceit of the 
Corinthians. [‘‘ This, practically speaking, forms 
the crisis of the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, 
the burst of the storm, the mutterings of which, 
as Chrysostom observes, had already been heard 
in the earlier chapters, and of which the echoes 
are still discernible, not only in this Epistle, but 
also in the second Epistle, the first half of which 
is nothing less than an endeavor to allay the ex- 
citement and confusion created by this severe 
remonstrance.” SranLry]. The paseage is in- 
troduced abruptly without any conjunctive par- 
ticle. 

Ver. 1. States the specific ground of complaint. 
—Commonly Awe: not tadeed, nor, at all, as it 
can mean only in negative clauses; [nor ‘‘abso- 
lutely, as simply adding force to the assertion.” 
STANLEY; nor, tn short (Clericus), which Ols. says 
is the only second meaning that can be justified] ; 
but, as in chap. vi. 7; xv. 29: Matth. v. 84, in 
general, It belongs not to wopveia, fornication, 
but as an adverb to axoteraz, ts heard, and so 
to the whole clause. [‘‘It implies, however, the 
general prevalence of the practice spoken of.’ 
OusHausEeN. So Meyer, de Wette; and Hodge 
allows it. ‘‘The signification, certainly, implying 
that the matter was no doubtful rumor, but an 
evident fact (as Calvin, Beza and nai is con- 
trary to the meaning of the word.” Mryrzr]— 
there is heard among you, axobera: év 
tpiv.—By this it is not simply meant, that there 
was some talk of the subject mentioned in their 
circles generally, but that the thing, of which 
the talk was, prevailed there; although this is 
only to be inferred from the context, and is not 
directly expressed. (It would then mean: éy iniv 
ovea, or elvaz; the former, in case it was a correct 
report; the latter, if it were only a vague rumor). 
[The names of tho informants are not specified, 
as in the former instance. It was a case of 
public rumor, and the sin so notorious as to 
need no vouchers. See Words. ].—fornication, 
copvela.—T[‘*The word is used in a compre- 
hensive sense, including all violations of the 
seventh commandment.” Hopae]. Of these one 
in particular was singled out, of the grossest and 
most astounding sort, viz., of incest. This is in- 
troduced by xai, which points to something spe- 
cial under a general head, and brings it in as a 
climax,—and indeed, or yea even,—with the 
repetition of the general term for the sake of 
emphasis,—such fornification, as not even 
among the Gentiles.—The ellipsis might be 
filled up most readily by: ‘is heard,’ or simply 
by: ‘is.’ [The Rec. text has ‘is named,’ which 
Alf. calls ‘a clumsy gloss taken from Eph. v. 8.” ] 
Paul here sets forth the unparalleled nature of 
the crime he was about to speak of, and the 
greatness of the disgrace which thereby fell 
upon the Christian Church—‘a holy people.’— 
That one has his father's wife, t.¢., his 
step-mother (u7rpud)—comp. Levit. xviii. 7, 8— 
and this either as wife, or concubine. The word 
Evev, to have, is used of both relations, as is seen 
by such passages as vii. 2, 29; Matth. xiv. 4: 
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xxii. 28; Jno. iv. 18. In this case it most pro- 
bably stands for an illegitimate concubinal rela- 
tion (comp. Osiander), which was also a ‘having,’ 
inasmuch as it was a habitual thing, as well as 
an act consummated (zpdfac¢: having done, 
ver. 2; and xarepyaoduevoc: having perpetrated, 
ver, 8).* By the expression—‘ his father’s wife,’ 
the wicked violation of the relation sustained to 
the father, is brought out more conspicuiously 
than if he said simply ‘step-mother.’ The father, 
moreover, is to be considered as still living, 
(against Besser), and as a Christian. See 2 Cor. 
vii. 12, where the father is spoken of as one 
‘that had suffered wrong’ (adcayJeic), and where 
Paul says ‘he did not write on his account.’ The 
son, at all events, must have been a member of 
the church; the woman, however, not, since he, 
and not she, is made the subject of censure. 
Further questions, ¢ g., as to whether the man 
was a proselyte, and had proceeded on the Jewish 
maxim, that a person who had become ‘‘a new 
creature,’”’ had severed himeelf from all former 
connections, and was at liberty to enter into new 
relations otherwise forbidden? may be suffered 
to rest, In speaking of the crime here men- 
tioned as something not existing among the 
Gentiles, Paul does not mean to say that it never 
occurred in their history. Cases of this sort 
are indeed recorded, and tragedies have been 
founded upon them; but they are always 
spoken of as rare exceptions, that excited the 
utmost public horror. Cicero pro Cluentio: 
‘“‘Scelus incredibile, et preter hane unam in omnt 
vila inauditum.” (comp. Wetstein and others on 
this passage). 

Ver. 2. Expressions of astonishment at their 
conduct in view of the above fact.—And ye 
are puffed up?—[This and the following clause 
should be read as questions. So Calvin, Meyer, 
Alf., Words., et al.]. The tpets, ye is emphatic, 
and points back to év div, among you, g. d. 
‘such a thing has occurred among you, and you 
are, etc. Questions of this sort are often intro- 
duced by «al, and, which here does not take the 
emphasis as though equivalent to: ‘and yet,’ but 
throws it forward on the word following. The 
assertion that they were puffed up, refers, not 
to iv. 18, where this is affirmed only of some, but 
to iv. 8, where he describes the whole Church 
as filled with the conceit of their spiritual per- 
fection. A great mistake it would be to suppose 
(with Chrys., Theod., Grot.) that the incestuous 
person himself was the subject of their pride, on 
the ground that he was some distinguished 
teacher among them; or that Paul here alludes 
to the boasting of other parties over that to 
which the incestuous belonged.—The proper 
state of feeling which they ought to have mani- 
fested, is expressed in the negative question.— 
And did not—when ye first knew of the crime— 
rather mourn--i.c. mourn, thata member of their 


*[“Tt is not credible that the Corinthian congregation 
would have endured that one of their body should live with 
a harlot, ally his mother-in-law. But because this 
{Hlicit connection had been palliated by the name of matri- 
mony. therefore they might connfve at it, especially if there 
were any who were the man’s zealous friends, and cndee- 
vored to soften the haseners of the thing.” Cretiivs. And 
this is the view of Meyer, whose arguments Kling does not 
seom to have thought it worth while to refute, and which 
undoubtedly ought to be admitted). 
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body had sunk so low, and the Church of the 
Lord, which ought to have been kept holy, bad 
been thus defiled and dishonored. (The Aorist 
éxevdhoare indicates the act, expressed by the 
present, as past and finished, as in excoreioare 
ii 5). This mourning, which has its source in 
a lively sense of the common interest which all 
have in what affects all, implied also a combined 
and energetic movement for the removal of the 
evil deplored,—in order that he who had 
done this deed might be removed from 
among you? iva 6p %9.—The ta here is not 
ecbatic, but retains its proper telic force, ‘‘ unto 
the end that he,” efe. The removal pointed to, 
Must not be regarded as implying any Divine 
visitation, a cutting off by death for example, or 
the like; since it is clear from ver. 18, that he 
only contemplated the excommunication of the 
guilty party by an act of the Church itself—an 
act to which their sorrow should have prompted 
them. Bunast says: ‘Ye had no sorrow to stir 
you up for the removal,” etc. The manner in 
which the party under censure is designated, 
earries force: ‘‘he that hath done this deed” — 
Epyov, facinus, this wicked deed. 

Vers. 3-5. That such sorrow, leading to such 
results, should have prevailed in the Church, he 
confirms by stating the decision, which he, on his 
part, had reached in the case. [‘‘ There is some- 
thing in the involved structure of thie sentence, 
which gives a strong impression of the emotion, 
anguish, and indignation with which it wae writ- 
ten, and which vented iteelf in broken and dis- 
turbed periods, as it were per singultws.”— 
Worps}.—Por I, for my part, ty® pév.— 
The zéy puts Paul in strong contrast with the 
Corinthians, who were so indifferent and remiss 
in the case. If we are to retain oc, as, it must 
ba regarded as nega in its force the two fol- 
owing participles, and belonging especially to 
the latter, ‘though absent in body, Sa picasa 
In spirit.’ This then reappears in the next clause 
Without any qualifying term, and as carrying 
the emphasis: xéxpcaa dc rapév. The same con- 
trast oceurs in Col. ii. 6: ‘‘ For though I am ab- 
sent from you in the flesh, yet in spirit I am 
present with you.” [Meyer, Words., Alf. omit 
the oc, as unauthorised. The sense is clearer 
without it—‘for I being absent in body, yet 
present in spirit.’ The participles state the facts 


in the case, and require no as implying simili- 


tade. This appears only in the next clause, 
where it properly belongs }.—Absent in body, 
yet present in the spirit.—By ‘in the spirit’ 
we are not to understand the Holy Ghost (a8 
Chrys. and others), but Ais own spirit, as con- 
trasted with Ais body. Yet the spirit of the Apos- 
tle mast not be thought of apart from the Divine 
illumination and energy whieh he enjoyed, and 
by means of which, even in his absence, he 
looked into and influenced the state of the Corin- 
thian Church; although the rd rveiya, the spirit 
designates even his spiritual nature in contrast 
with his physical. A similar case occurs in 2 
Kings v. 26, where Elisha says to Gehazi: «‘ Went 
hot my spirit with thoee?’’—have already 
judged, 4737 x&xpcxa.—(comp. on ii. 2). Al- 
ready,"—this energetic and prompt conduct on 
the part of an absent person forms a contrast all 
the more striking with the slackness of those 


among whom the shameful scandal had occurred, 
—as present,—[ Not, in spirit, for he was there 
already in spirit, but in body; ‘as though he 
were visibly among them to control and direct 
in the matter.’ So Meyer, Alf., Hodge]. 

[ As the words which follow are brought under 
discussion as to their grammatical construction, 
it seems best, for the sake of perspicuity, to give 
them in full and translate them as they stand:— 
rov bury TovTo KaTepyacduevov tv ro bvépare Tov 
xvpiov juov 'Incov ovwaydivrov tipov al Tov 
éuov mvetyarog ov Ty duvdpec Tov Kuplov uiv 
"Inoov rapadovva: tov rorovrov TH caravé. lit,—him 
so having perpetrated this thing, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus being gathered 
together, you and my spirit, with the 
pawer of our Lord Jesus, to give such 
a one to Satan.—tThe first question is as to 
the proper connection of the first clause here: 
‘chim having perpetrated this thing.” In the 
E. V. this is taken as governed by some preposi- 
tion understood, ¢. g., xara, concernt Words. 
Others (Stanley) construe it as the direct object 
of the verb xéxpixa, judge]. In this case the 
sentence would read: ‘I have judged or passed 
sentence on him who has,’ etc. The best way, 
however, would be to regard it as the object of 
T war in ver. 5, so that the rdv rocotroy, such 
a one, would then be merely the resumption of 
the same object under another form. [We should 
then translate, putting a colon after xéxpexa, ‘I 
have judged, that the person who has perpetrated 
this thing, ye in the name of the Lord Jesus, eic., 
do deliver such a one,’ etc.}. The reason for 
putting this objective clause first is to give it the 
emphasis, as bringing the guilty party more pro- 
minently in front. And the word ‘so’ is in- 
serted for the sake of intensifying the enormity 
of the guilt incurred; and it points to certain 
aggravating circumstances well known to his 
readers,—‘‘So shamefully, while called a bro- 
ther.”—BrnaaLt. We might also (with Osiander) 
here take in view both, the man’s shamlessness 
in perpetrating his crime and his utter disregard 
of his Christian obligations. The next question 
is about the proper connection of the subordinate 
clauses. These may be combined in four differ- 
ent ways. Either they may all be united with 
the principal verb rapadowvai, to deliver [Mosheim, 
Schrader and others], to which Bengel and others 
also join dc rapév, as present; or with the parti- 
cipial clause cwayVivrur, being assembled [Chrys., 
Theoph, Calvin]; or they may be connected 
partly with this and partly with the other, so 
that either fy r¢@ ovdp, in the name, etc., shall be 
joined to owaydévrun, being assembled, and aiv ri 
duvhuet, with the power, to r i to delwver 
[so Beza, Calov., Billr., Olsh.); or precisely the 
reverse [Luther, Bengel, de Wette, Meyer, Alf., 
Hodge]. The last method seems the most suita- 
ble, viz: to unite the clause, ‘‘ in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (which stands first by way 
of emphasis, and which otherwise the analogy 
of Matth. xviii. 20 would lead us to join with the 
participle, ‘being assembled’) with the main 
verb, as expressing the ground of the chief tran- 
saction, so that the act spoken of shall appear to 
rest on Jesus, the acknowledged Head of the 
Church, and upon His authority, and so pass for 
His act, (Com. 2 Thess. iii. 6; Acts iii. 6-16; and 
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respecting the word ‘name,’ chap. i. 2). As for 
the clause, ‘‘ with the power of the Lord Jesus,’ 
the very position of it makes it probable that 
this is to be connected with the participle, ‘being 
assembled’ and its adjuncts, since otherwise this 
participle would, in a most remarkable manner, 
be made to separate the more strictly qualifying 
terms of the main sentence. Besides it must be 
said that the phrase, “in the name of our Lord 
Jesus,” better serves to qualify the act of ‘de- 
livering over to Satan,’ and includes also the 
force of the other phrase, ‘‘ with the power of our 
Lord,” letting alone the fact, that in this way 
we avoid the aceumulation of qualifying terms 
for the main verb (as well ae for the participial 
clause, if both should be joined to this). Never- 
theless, it is not to be overlooked that the phrase, 
‘‘with the power of our Lord,” also serves to 
qualify the act of “delivering over;”’ yet not 
directly, but only as a component part of the 
clause where it occurs. The entire parenthesis 
will then mean, that the whole case should be 
decided in an assembly of the Church,* where 
he would also be present in spirit ;+ and that in 
this gathering they would, moredver, be accom- 
panied by the power of the Lord Jesus for their 
assistance, (Ziv, with, designates association, 
where, however, the co-worker is not a simple 
instrumentality in the hand of the other; and 
divauic, power, denotes not merely: ‘disposing tn- 
fluence,’ as Meyer supposes, but: force, might, ca- 
pability).t 


(* “The feeling of absolute control in the matter, which 
finds expression in ver. 3, the Apostle softens first by the 
use of ‘in the name of our Lord bigs f and then by associa- 
ting with himeelf, in the republican spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity, the whole Church, where he presides in spirit.”— 
ps Werte. ] 


oe Apostle translates himself in spirit to the Church 
in Corinth. and expresses his decision as if in midst of 
them.” —Bzraze.] 


[f Meyer, de Wette and Alford agree In taking the words, 
“with the power of our Lord Jesus,” not as a third element 
in the proposed assembly, nor yet as something resident in 
the whole Church, butas belonging exclasively to Paul, and 
so connect it directly to “ my spirit.” But this seems arbi- 
trary. If the act of ‘delivering over’ wus to be the act of 
the whole Charch and not one of independent apustolic au- 
thority, we must pappose that it, too, was fully empowered 
for the purpose by the Lord who had promised to be in it, 
when assembled iu His name, to the end of time, giving 
force to its decisions. The grammatical question here will 
be apt to be determined very much in accordance with the 
preconceived theories of church government entertained by 
tho interpreter. Hodge (e.g.) regards the Church as con- 
vened nt for the purpose of voting and acting in the pre- 
mises, but ‘as mere spectators,” to impart “solemnity to 
the judicial proceeding.” 80 he takes the wurde in question 
as connected directly either with “my spirit,” or with ‘to 
deliver '—the sense in either case being substantially the 
same. Wordsworth goes still farther, and regards the ex- 
communication as not only “ promulgated in the presence 
of the Charch,” but also as having “ been done without ta- 
king council with them,” end “ probably ast their in- 
clination.” And so the Rheims version :—‘“ Thongh the act 
was done In the face of the Church, yet the judgment and 
authority of giving sentence was in himself and not in the 
whole wultitade, as the Protestant and Bt esager sectarics 
affirm.” QOwen,on the other hand, aualyses the matter 
thus:—1. The supreme efficient cause of the excision is the 
power and posers! of Jesus Christ. 2. The ive | 
cause of the equity ef this sentence, the spirit of the Apostle. 
8. The tustrumental, ministerial the Church. They | 
were to “do it in the name of the Lord,” and thereby “ purge ' 


out the old leaven;’? whence the 
Cor. ii. 6 to be “inflicted by many.” (See o full diseussion 
of thie in Owsn’s Works, vol. xvi. p. 160), And NEANDER 


unfshment {fe satd in 23! the ground for 


But what are we to understand by ‘tho deliver. 
ing of such a one to Satan?’ That by this phrase 
excommunication is intended, is evident from 
ver. 2 (‘that he might be taken away from 
among you.”’) and from ver. 18 (‘* Wherefore put 
away, etc.). But that this is all the expression 
involves, is improbable from the fact that it is 
not elsewhere used in this sense. We meet it 
again only in 1 Tim. i. 20, where it appears, as 
here, to imply something more. Rather it would 
seem to convey the additional thought that thoee, 
who were ejected from the Church of God—a 
realm which, as such, ie exempt from the domi- 
nion of Satan,—were given over again into Sa- 
tan’s power, and unto his destructive influences; 
and that hence a certain control over these per- 
sons is granted him, otz., in so far as it may 
please the Lord, who ordains this lot for them 
through His Church and through the Apostolic 
office (Meyer). [But the question is, whether 
this was a mé subjection to the power of 
Satan, such as involved special evils and could 
be effected only by Apostolic authority, and so 
was peculiar to that age alone; or, whether it hed 
regard (o Satan only as the common source of the 
manifold miseries by which men are scourged, 
and as the unwilling instrument of a Divine dis- 
cipline over God’s children universally, and 
hence was something possible for all time, and 
takes place whenever a man is given over to saf- 
fer the bitter consequences of his vices, un- 
cheered by the grace of God’s kingdom? The 
former is the view which has prevailed in the 
Romish Church from the earliest times, and it 
was much used to enhance the terrors of priestly 
excommunication and justify the deliverance of 
ecclesiastical offenders into the hands of secular 
authorities for punishment. It is still advocated 
by many Protestant commentators, among whom 
are Meyer, Alford, Barnes, Hodge. The latter 
thus sums up the reasons in its support: 1. “It is 
clearly revealed in Scripture that bodily evils 
are often inflicted by the agency of Satan. 2. 
The Apostles were invested with the power of 
miraculously inflicting such evils, Acts v. 1-11; 
xiii. 9-11; 2 Cor. x. 8; xiii. 10. 8. In 1 Tim. i. 
20 the same formula ocours probably in the same 
sense. 4. There is no evidence that the Jews of 
that age ever expressed excommunication by 
this phrase, and therefore it would not, in all 
probability, be understood by Paul’s readers in 
that sense. 5. Excommunication would not have 
the effect of destroying the flesh, in the sense in 
which that expression is used in the following 
clause.”” The consequence of this view is to ex- 
hibit the act under consideration as one done 
solely by Apostolie authority and power, and 
therefore as an exceptional case of discipline, 


the whole body. Had it been otherwise he would have ad- 
dressed his 1 y at least to the overseers. 
When a licentious member of the Church at Corinth was to 
be excommunicated the Apostie considered it a measure 
that ought to proceed from the whole society, and placed 
hinaself therefore in epinit among them, to unite with them 
in passing judgment.” Furthermore it might be asked, if 
the Church had no power to act in the premises, where was 
Paul to re n of their — ve rin 
securing the expalsion of guilt, fee? aly 

purpoee here, in decreotag ea he did, was to supplement 


forcibly observes: “The Epistles of Paul, which treat of | their lack of duty; and we are not te construe his procedure 


various controverted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed to 
whole charches, and he assuness that the decision belonged to 


as pro formd, but as extraordinary, and tmsed wpem that 
pienitade of power which he had es an Apostio.} 
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which can afford no precedent for after times. 
The apposite view is the one maintained by Cal- 
vin, Beza, Turretin, Owen, Poole, and many 
ethers. They regard the formula, ‘to deliver a 
person to Satan,’ only as a more solemn mode of 
stating the fact of excommunication as expressed 
by our Lord in Matth. xviii. 17,—one designed 
te exhibit more vividly the sad condition of him 
who has been cast out from the kingdom of God 
and so consigned into the hands of his great 
enemy, uncheered by the light and comforts of 
the Saviour. This seems the more rational in- 
terpretation, only that it does not take sufficient 
account of the malign agency ascribed to Satan 
in the Scriptures. For, 1, it accords precisely 
with the view of the Apostle, that outside the 
kiagdom of God, Satan reigned as ‘the prince 
of the power of the air’’—as the one that “had 
the power of death ’—as the one who was the 
source of bodily inflictions, aad had sent ‘a mes- 
senger to buffet him,’—even as he had ‘bound 
the woman who had the spirit of infirmity,” 
whom our Lord cured—and so was ever working 
in various ways to afflict mankind. And surely 
there is nothing in Scripture to warrant our be- 
lieving that his agency in this respect has been 
restrained as yet. His power to tempt to sin 
implies a power also to inflict the evils which sin 
engenders. 2. The power of Satan, we are also 
taught, is subordinate to the power of God. He 
may be suffered to work an utter destruction, or 
be used as the unwilling instrument of a Divine 
Atiscipline. Job and Paul are illustrations of the 
latter case. And we have every reason to be- 
lieve, that Satan is still employed in God’s hands 
for this very work of discipline or destruction. 
Now if this be true, there is nothing miraculous 
or extraordinary in the case under review, even 
though we may suppose that physical evils are 
understood. The instances of Annanias and 
Sapphira, and of Elymas the sorcerer are not 
parallel with it. It is no objection that this 
formula of excommunication has never been 
found to have been used by the Jews, for it is in 
keeping with the whole tenor of Paul's doctrine. 
Moreover, the results anticipated would be di- 
reetly conducive to the end proposed, if, as was 
hoped for, the culprit was no reprobate, but one 
who promised recovery under this moat humbling 
and chastening discipline}.—The end to be 
subserved by this ‘deliverance unto Satan’ was, 
—for the destruction of the flesh—cic dAc¢ 
Bpov rx¢ capK«é¢.—That by this ac mere moral 
effect is indicated, such as the mortification of 
the selfish and sensueus propensitics of our na- 
tare, is evident both from the connection with 
what precedes, which points to am operation of 
Saten, and from the use of the word éAcPpor, 
which nowhere occurs in the above sense (for 
which rather the terms Savuroiyv., vexpovy, crav- 
poww, and the like, are used), and from the an- 
tithesis made here between ‘flesh’? and ‘ spi- 
rit.” Zapé here denotes the physical life in its 
depraved state, as an organism where sin is 
seated, and which serves sin. Now this, which 
had been used in so shameless @ manner by the 
Incestuous person as the instrument of sin, 
Paal wishes to have given over as a prey to Sa- 
tan, that he might execute upon it a correspond- 
ing disorder, and so fulfil the Divine judgment. 


[And it must be added that there is no vice so 
fearfully avenged in that which is its seat and 
source, as this very one under conzideration, Its 
legitimate cunsequences, so terrible as to carry 
in them the aspect of Satanic malignity, are, in 
fact, a ‘destruction of the flesh ’}].—But the ruin, 
thus to be wrought in the outer man, was not to 
be an utter aad final one. There was in it a 
merciful design,—that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.—The 
idea is, that through the penalties inflicted upon 
his body the offender might be brought to re- 
pentance, so that although the former might per- 
ish, yet his spirit—the centre of his personality — 
being still receptive of Divine impressions, might 
be snatched from destruction, and be found at 
last withia the circle of the ransomed at the day 
of final separation and decision. That the 
Apostle here contemplated something more than 
a bare possibility, is apparent from the whole 
tenor of this passage; and he might express 
such hope without presupposing any irresistible 
operation of Divine grace.* [On the general 
subject of Satan—the nature aud extent of his 
agency, and his relation to the kingdom of God, 
see the able articles in Kirto’s Enc., 2d ed.; 
Suuirn’s Bib. Dict., under the word ‘‘Satan,”’ and 
the one in Henrzoa’s Re. Ency. Teufel; also an 
article by Mosas Stuarr in the Bid. Sac. for 
1848, p. 117}. 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHIOAL. 

[Ereommunication: tls right, occasions, grounds, 
form, intent and results. 1. The right to excom- 
municate is both a natural and a delegated right. 
The right of any community to exist, involves 
also the right to eject from itself all elements 
that are inconsistent with its character and in- 
tegrity and well being. This belongs, therefore, 
tothe Church. But above and beyond this, the 
injunction of Christ (Matth. xviii. 17), and the 
example of the Apostles make it an imperative 
duty, for the preservation of the Church as a 
holy body, bearing witness for God and truth 
and righteousness. 2. The occasion which calls 
for the act must be some flagrant and habitual 
offence. Spiritual perfection is not to be looked 
for in the Church. The tares, which in outward 
appearance resemble the wheat, must be allowed 
to remain to the end. Hence many faults in 
doctrine and practice in the Church at Corinth, 
Paul was content with rebuking. But the inces- 
tuous person was to be cast out. In this for- 
bearance of his towards the one, and severity 
towards the other, an example is set for all time. 
To distinguish when the one should end and the 
other should ee belongs to the gift of wise 
government. 8. Its grounds]. The soul of a.true 
evangelical diacipline is Christ, His name and 
power—Christ dwelling in the hearts of believers 
by faith, and eepeouy present with those whom 
he has made shepherds in it, with His living, 
powerful, all-enlightening, penetrating, siftin 
and dividing word, and hence with the energy o 
His Spirit operating therein. It is in the light 


of this word, that sin must be recognized as a 
a 

® Kling’s refatation of Ruckert’s charge of “basty and 
indisereet zeal” on the part of Paul. we venture to omit as 
unnecessary. No one in this country would think of enter- 
taining it for a moment}. 
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reproach and a desecration of His name, and 
therefore as something which evokes a reaction 
against it from this Name—a reaction which is no- 
thing else than a manifestation of the might of a 
holy, divine love.—[4. Its form]. The constraining 
power of this reaction must be felt and exhibited 
in the Church, which is Christ’s body, and espe- 
cially in those who are the stewards of the Divine 
mysteries, and ambassadors speaking in His 
name, urging them as by an irresistible impulse, 
and arousing them to a strong determination to 
make it effective upon the offender. And the 
Church in assembling for this purpose when 
occasion calls, should come together solemnly, 
attended by the presence and power of the Lord. 
Thus and thus only, in a manner truly valid, 
and with unfailing results, can he, who has de- 
secrated the name of Christ, and has proved 
unworthy of fellowship in His body, be cast out 
from the sphere of life in Christ, and from a 
participation in His protecting grace, and given 
over into the power of Satan to suffer the merited 
penalties of his sins. [5. The intent of this act 
is not punitive, but remedial, in consistency 
with the design of the whole Gospel dispensation, 
which was ‘‘to save and not to destroy;” and 
with the object of the power intrusted to the 
Apostle, and so to their successors, ‘‘ which was 
for edification and not for destruction.” And 
this intent must be displayed in the manner in 
which the act is performed, and in the hopes and 
prayers with which it is accompanied. For 
though the act of excommunication is in one 
sense a cutting off from the means of grace, in 
another it may itself be made a means of grace 
through the blessing of God which may follow 
the offender in his exclusion and turn the very 
severity of his sufferings into a glorious benefit. 
And where this result is not hindered by the 
obduracy of the guilty party, and he has not 
sinned past forbearance, we may expect 6. as the 
result, repentance and restoration. Nor is this 
surprising]. In bringing about such issues 
Satan, the arch enemy of Christ, is employed as 
his servant, even while he, on his part, seeks 
only to gratify his own love of corrupting, 
plaguing and destroying men. Our sinful nature, 
the organ of sin and the seat of its impure im- 
pulses, is given over into his power to be wasted 
and destroyed. And while in doing this, his 
intention is utterly to ruin, Christ aims at the 
ultimate deliverance of the spirit, which, having 
been enthralled by the flesh, is to be liberated 
through its weakening and destruction. He who 
inflicts the judgment, prescribes the limits beyond 
which the Evil One may not pass; yea, compels 
him to subserve the purposes of his holy love. 
This is one truth taught us in the Book of Job, 
although the author there is speaking not of 
punishment but of ‘proof and trial. The results 
of such discipline will be brought to light on that 
day when all things shall be revealed. And 
they will be brought to light in such a way that 
Satan will be put to shame, while God will be 
glorified in the midst of His own, even among 
those who have deeply fallen, as One who is 
wonderful in counsel and glorious in execution. 

(On this subject it will be profitable to consult 
Owen. Works. xvi. p. 151-188. Epwargps Serm. on 
Excom. Hooker Ec. Pol. Book VY]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[As before we had the picture of a Church 
tmperfectly united—still divided by the prevalence 
ot ambition and conflicting opinions, so here we 
have a picture of one tmperfectly purified, still 
carrying in itself the corruptions and spots of an 
earlier depravity. And here we see: 1. How sin 
may convert the very grace of God into a war- 
rant for a lasciviousness even grosser than any 
which may be practised without, ver. 1.—How it 
shows more flagrant and abominable when seen 
in a body professing holiness, than elsewhere, 
ver. 1-8. The melancholy aspect of a Church 
unconscious of its defilements, and flaunting in 
the conceit of its own perfection and beauty ; and 
4. in contrast with this, the proper attitude of 
humiliation and sorrow that it ought to assume, 
ver. 2-5. The duty of observant and faithful 
ministers in the premises—to reprove remissness, 
and exhort the Church to self-purgation, ver. 
3—6. The duty of the Church made alive to its 
disgrace—to cast out the evil it cannot cure, and 
consign the obdurate offender to the master he 
serves, a. with united action; 5. in the name of 
the Lord; c. evincing a holy abhorence of sin; 
d. yet a love for the offender that shows itself in 
the desires and prayers for his recovery, ver. 5]. 

Stanna:—Sinoe the scandal of crimes com- 
mitted in the Church is greater than that of 
those committed in the world, we should avoid 
them the more carefully, lament over them the 
more deeply, and punish them the more scrupu- 
lously. The Church must tolerate the public re- 
buke of open offences, ver. 1.—Christians should 
mourn over the sins of their brethren as if these 
were personal afflictions (Ps. oxix. 186; Ez. ix. 
4) ver. 2.—It is possible for us to promote the 
welfare of a Church even when absent, by 
prayer and by power [1] by writing and giving 
counsel, ver. 8.—Hgp.: ‘How glorious the uses 
of excommunication!’ By it many an offender, 
who would otherwise continue in sin, and have 
part with the devil, is saved; by it the Church 
evinces its abhorence of evil, and shuns disgrace; 
by it she keeps from participating in others’ sins, 
which, through connivance, would involve a whole 
people in guilt and punishment; and finally, by 
it she prevents the spread of iniquity, ver. 5. 

Berven. Bis.:—Merely formal assemblies pro- 
fit nothing; the spirits must be present, and 
they must first be united by the power of Christ, 
ver. 4.—A true church-cengure flows from love. 
Its aim is the preservation of the spirit. It has 
ever been God’s method to destroy a part, and 
that the least part, rather than to lose the whele. 
So the Gospel still keeps the preponderance. 
And though the act wears a legal aspect, it is 
evangelical in intent, aiming to save what be- 
longs to Christ.—We shall obtain salvation at 
the appearing of our Lord, provided we first 
awake from sleep, arise from the dead, and let 
Christ give us light, ver. 5. The toleration of 
even small things, which originate from impure 
sources, endangers the whole obedience of faith, 
ver. 6. 

Risgorr :—Conceitand self-satisfaction, whether 
in individuals or communities, open the way for 


carnal license.—A person must have dug deep in 
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poverty of spirit, if he takes not oconsion from 
others’ trespasses to enhance his own reputa- 
tion —He who spares the rod hates his child. 
The omission of a lesser discipline only exposes 
the guilty one to greater judgments. 

Havupxer:—The abominableness of incest, 
from which even the heathen shrank with hor- 
ror, must have a deep foundation in the nature 
of things, even in God, and not be sought for in 
the consequences alone, ver. 1. Public offences, 
when tolerated, involve the whole Church in 
guilt, even the better portion, partly because all 
are members of one body; and partly, because 
their toleration is a token of a want in the 
Church of zeal and watchfulness and care, for its 
order and welfare, ver. 2.—This power of cen- 
sure i. «. of delivering over to Satan, which is 
now conceded to no one [7], is still invisibly 
exercised by Christ and His Apostles, over every 
Charoh, so that in their sight all unworthy per- 
sons are already excommunicated. Oh that we 
could ever bear in mind this scrutiny and judg- 
meat that is exercised over us from above !—The 
Christian Church is holy. It is a city set upon 
a hill, whose light shines far. Through offences 
and crimes its crown is trampled under foot. 
They are violations of the majesty of Christ.— 
The stringency of primitive Church discipline is 
no longer maintained. In congregations so 
mixed as ours, the consciousness of Christian 
communion has vanished, and public censure 
would be deemed a libel, and would fail of its 
end. Hence it only remains for the better mem- 
bers to withdraw their fellowship from every 
person who dishonors the Church, and refuses to 
reform, and so make manifest their displeasure at 
his conduct (Matth. xviii. 17). This would be 
a voluntary discipline wholly within the power 
of Christians, of which even the guilty party can- 
not complain, ver, 35.* 

Neanper:—It is well for the soul if it can 
be saved, even at the cost of bodily sufferings, 
ver. 5. 


{* These remarks apply only to churches united with 
the state; and they bring to view one great evil of the 
state-charch system, and afford evidence of its utter incon- 
sistency with the whole idea of Christianity, and of ita in- 
compatibility with the Gospel requirements}. 
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[W. F. Bessse:—It is not indeed granted the 
Church to know, or to determine what sort of 
evil Satan will inflict on one given over into His 
power. That he will not, however, slip the man 
on from one sin to another (Ps. lxix. 28; Rom. i. 
24), but will, on the contrary, sensibly touch him 
with this or that external evil or misfortune, this 
the Church knows, because it recognizes Satan as 
the personal power of evil, and it purposes in 
Christ that the strokes of the destroyer shall 
smite the flesh of the condemned party, whether 
it be to the destruction of his bodily life, or to 
the loss of his earthly prosperity, in order that 
the spirit of the returning penitent (and so his 
body too at last) shall be saved in the day of the 
Lord]. 

rr W. Roperrson :—The Church excommuni- 
cates in a representative capacity. Man is the 
image of God, and man is the medium through 
which God’s absolution and God’s punishment 
are given and inflicted. Man is the mediator, 
because he represents God. His acts in this 
sense are, however, necessarily imperfect. There 
is but One in whom humanity was completely re- 
stored to the Divine Image, whose forgiveness 
and condemnation are exactly commensurate 
with God’s. Nevertheless, the Church here is 
the representation of that ideal man which 
Christ realized, and hence in a representative 
capacity condemns and forgives,—The indigna- 
tion of society is properly representative of the 
indignation of God. God is angry at sin, and 
when our hearts are sound and healthy, and our 
view of moral evil not morbid and sentimental, we 
feel it too. And in expressing this we represent 
and make credible God’s wrath. When the of- 
fender hears the voice of‘condemnation and feels 
himself every where shunned, then conscience, 
which before had slumbered, begins to do its 
dreadful work, and the anger incurred becomes 
a type of coming doom. Thus is there lodged in 
Humanity a power to bind; and only so far as 
man is Christ-like can he exercise this power 
in an entirely true and perfect manner. (Ab- 
breviated*) J. " 


[* See his striking views on this subject more fully exhi- 
bited in his Serm.on Absolution in the 3d Vol. of his series.j 


X.—[B. The duty of Church purification tn general. Its motives, grounds, and limitations. Rectification. 
of misconceptions as to his meaning in an earlier Epistle}. 


Cuaprern VY. 6-13. 


6 Your glorying 
7 leaven leaveneth the whole lump 


at in which you glory] 7s not good. Know ye not that a little 
n Purge out therefore 


leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. 


omit therefore"] the old 


or even Christ our pass- 


8 over is sacrificed for us [omit for us*]: Therefore let us keep‘ the feast, not with old 

leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened 

9 bread of sincerity and truth. I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company with for- 

10 nicators: Yet [omit Yet*] not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with 
8 
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the covetous, or [and] extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye uee.:s® go wut 
11 of the world. But now'I have written [I wrote] unto you not tu keep conipany. if 
any man that is called a brother be® a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolaier. or x 


12 railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; 


with such a one no not toeat. For whut 


have I to do to judge them also® that are without? do not ye judge them that are 
13 within? But them that are without God judgeth. Therefore [omit therefore*] put 
away’ from among yourselves that wicked person [rdv xuvypoy, the wicked one]. 


1 Ver. 6.—The variations 80A0c and $@epe are glosses. 


2 Ver. 7.—The ody of the Kec., as well as the «ai before ov, ver. 10, and the «ai before c£dépare, ver. 18, are connective 
i 


particles that are feebly supported. 


(They are not found in A. B D. F. Cod, Sin 


8 Vor. 7.—vrép nuwy after jyuwy ie a dogmatic gloss, which has all the most important authorities against it. (This 


sentence ought to be rendered: ‘For our has been 


sacrificed 


. even Christ.’) 


passover 
4 Ver. 8.—{* eoprdgoney, A. D., but eopragwpey, B.C. F L. Cod. Sin.” Axr.] 
§ Vor. 10.—The Rec. 7 is feebly supported and is an alteration to conform to the general context. [A. B.C. D!. FP. Cod. 


o 


Sin. all have «ai 


6 Ver. Won tthe Rec. has odetAere with B’., which Alf. calls “a correction from misunderstanding.” Wordsworth and 
Moyer retain it. A. B.C. D. FB. L. Cod. Sin. have wdetAere, It would then read: ‘Ye ought to have gone.’ “The necessity 


would long ago have occurred and thy act passed. 


And thie Lachwaun, Tisch... Riickert, approve. 


! 
T Ver. 11 —{The Rec. has vvvi with C. D. Cod. Sin'.; and so Meyer, Words. But A. B. F. L. Cod. Sin’. have all rur, which 


Alf. adopts. ] 


8 Ver. I!.—The Rec. # is accented according to the analogy of what follows. But 1s best authorized [being supported 


by nearty all the ancient versions.) 


® Ver. 12.—The xai has indeed many important authorities against it. 


{A B.C. F. Cod. Sin.] But it might vory easily 


have been omitted as dispensable, and ought to be retained with Meyer and Tischendorf. [Alf. omits it.] 


Cod 


EXEGETIOCAL AND CRITICAL. 


[In this section the specific duty of excom- 
municating an incestuous church member is ex- 
panded into the broader one of individual and 
eocial purification in general. And this is exhi- 
bited under a familiar metaphor, and enforced 
by reasons drawn from it. In entering upon it 
Paul starts with alluding to that state of mind 
which presented so strange a contrast to their 
actual condition. ] 

Ver. 6. That in which you boast is not 
good.—In view of the word here rendered, 
‘boasting’ (xabyyua), the question arises, whe- 
ther it is the aci, or the ground of boasting that is 
intended. The latter meaning is certainly the 
one which prevails in the New Testament, even 
2 Cor. ix. 8, [and this is in accordance with the 
passive form of the noun]. Then we should 
render it: ‘that of which you boast;’ and while 
with the other signification ov xaAéy would mean : 
‘it does not become you,’ efc., it would in the 
other case be rendered: ‘is not seemly or beau- 
tiful,’ implying that it is, rather, hateful. It 
is not, however, the incestuous person that is 
meant. [as Hammond and Whitby singularly sug- 
gest, supposing him to have been a man of some 
reputation for wisdom and eloquence], but the 
whole condition of the Church, the complete cor- 
ruption of which he procceds to illustrate by a 
familiar comparison.—Know ye not that a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 
—In like manner, he implies, that the whole 
Church was infected by one crime, tolerated in 
the midst of it. The “little leaven” here refers 
not so much to the person in question, as to the 
vice of fornication, which had broken out upon 
him in its worst form. ‘It denotes some im- 
purity of the former state, not yet purged out,— 
a little remnant of which, if allowed, was suffi- 
cient to corrupt again the salvation already ob- 
tained, and render it ineffective.” Burggr. [It 
is not, however, says Alford, the ‘‘ danger of cor- 
ruption hereafter” by the future spread of the to- 
lerated evil, that he here epeaks of, but ‘the 


te ke 13.—The Rec. cai ¢fapeire arvee from Deut. xxiv.7. ‘Egdpare is decidedly better supported. A. B. C. Di. F. 
. Sin. 


character already tainted” by its presence among 
them in this one instance.”” But are not the con- 
sequences merely anticipated in their certainty, 
and the future and present all included under 
one view? The leaven and its working must 
here be taken together]. The same comparison, 
used to illustrate a corrupting influence, occurs 
in Gal. v. 9, and Matth. xvi. 6, and the parallel 
passages. On the other hand, it appears in 
Matth. xiii. 83, and in the parallel passages, to 
illustrate the penetrating and pervading power 
of Divine grace, 

In consequence of the contagious effects of 
tolerated evil, Paul gives the following exhorta- 
tion:—Purge out.—'Exxavalpew sometimes is 
followed by the Accus. of the thing cleansed, and 
sometimes, as here, with that of the thing re- 
moved. [Stanley calls it ‘‘a strong expression,” 
and remarks that the duty it enjoins was ‘‘carried 
out in later times with such extreme punctili- 
ousness, that on the fourteenth day they searched 
with candles into the darkest holes and corners to 
see whether any leaven remained.” |—The old 
leaven.—This, in accordance with what has 
been said, does not indicate the incestuous per- 
son, so that the command would only be a repe- 
tition of that in ver. 2 and 138, but the moral evil 
which was defiling the Church. This he calls 
‘old,’ because it was the remains of their former 
unregenerate state which, like leaven, was still 
at work vitiating their character.—That ye 
may be a fresh lump, véov ¢vpapa,— 
wherein there is no leaven, hence a complete 
whole, morally renewed by purification—a 
Church holy and free from sin, evincing its 
early love and zeal. (Starke). (Néo¢, fresh differs 
from xacvéc, which means new, entirely different 
from what it was before). —What follows clearly 
shows that the Apostle had in mind the prac- 
tice of the Israelites removing leaven from their 
houses before the Passover began.—_ AS ye are 
unleavened.—Thus he designates the Church 
ideally considered, and as it can become only 
through the power of Divine grace, and shows 
the divinely postulated character of its member- 
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ship; and hence it presents an argument for re-| from their houses, so likewise were Christians 
moving the existing evil, as he enjoins them to under obligation to put away all former sinful 


do. They are to come up to their true ideal. 


practices—the leaven of wickedness—inasmuch 


Conybeare and Howson, however, interpret this; as their Paschal lamb, even Christ, had been 


claase literally, as alluding to the condition in | slain. 


‘which the Jewish portion of the Church were at 
that moment, it being the time of Passover: 
“Even as ye, at this Paschal season, are without 
the taint of leaven.”” This view Alf. combats at 
length. His strongest argument, and one which 
mast be deemed conclusive, is that it is ‘wholly 
aken from the habit and spirit of the Apostle. ‘The 
ordinances of the Old Law,’ he says, ‘‘are to 
Paul not points, on whose actual observance to 
ground spiritual lessons, but things passed away 
in their literal acceptance, and become spiritual 
verities in Christ.” Kling’s view is the one gene- 
rally adopted, and in refutation of the one above 
suggested, he adds further]. It would evidently 
transcend the meaning of the term, &fvuo to 
make it mean those who eat no leaven, or ob- 
serve the festival of unleavened bread, ¢. ¢., the 
Jews, nor would such a meaning bea applicable 
to the case of a Church composed mainly of 
heathen converts. But it may be fitly used of 
all professing Christians, inasmuch as they are 
themselves supposed to be free from those sinful 
corruptions which prevail without in the world, 
aad which are here denoted by the leaven. And 
sach an interpretation accords with the pre- 
vious phrase ‘*a fresh lump.” The translation 
of tore by: ‘ye ought to be,’ instead of 
by: ‘ye are’ [as Chrysostom, Theoph., and 
after them Billroth, Flatt and Pott, and many 
others suggest], though in itself incorrect, 
would point to the ideal view of Christians ex- 
pressed in the word ‘unleavened.’ [But the 
strongest argument for the interpretation given 
above of the clause before us, is in what follows, 
where we see that the Apostle’s mind was moving 
notin the sphere of Jewish carnal ordinances, 
bat among the higher verities which they typi- 
fed] —For our Passover also has been 
sacrificed ev2n Christ.—[Such can only be 
rendering of the words, cai yap Td wadoya 
gnov érivty Xprtaré¢. The main subject 
is evidently rd zdoya; and the intent of the 
Apostle is to show the propriety of speaking of 
Christians as unleavened, since they, too, had a 
pischal offering, which was Christ. Kling, how- 
ever, goes on to raise the question]. Does this 
declaration furnish the ground of what immedi- 
ately precedes? or is it a further argument for 
the whole exhortation? In the former case, the 
sense would be: ye are free from that corrup- 
tion by virtue of that redemption achieved by 
Christ. But such connection would suit, pro- 
vided only, that we took the term ‘“ unleavened ” 
in the sense rejected above. [But why so? Why 
not consider it as justifying the application of 
the term to Christians also, on the ground that 
they likewise had a passover which obliged them 
to be free from the corruption which the leaven 
symbolized?] We, therefore, refer the clause 
to the whole exhortation, as furnishing an argu- 
ment for that. [And such, no doubt, is the 
more extended bearing of it.] As among the 
Israelites from the first day of the feast to the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb, it was the rule to 
pat away all leaven and all unleavened bread 


And here we have an evidence that the 
ancient Paschal lamb was a type of Christ. And 
to this also Jno. xix. 36, plainly conducts us. 
The point of comparison is, primarily, the re- 
deeming power of the blood of the victim. It 
was with this that at the time of their departure 
from Egypt, the lintels and doorposts of the Is- 
raelites were sprinkled, and by reason of this 
that those within were preserved from the de- 
stroying sword, while the Egyptians fell under 
its stroke. In like manner under the new dis- 
pensation, which fulfils the old, it is said the 
hearts of believers are sprinkled by the blood 
of Christ (Heb. x. 22; xii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 12), and 
thus saved from destruction. The slaying of the 
Paschal lamb accordingly obtains the character 
of a sacrifice (vey), and indeed of an expiatory, 
covenant kind, forming a distinction between the 
members of the covenant, whose sins are covered 
with its blood, and the others who are left to 
their doom. Worthy of consideration, though 
somewhat problematical, is Liicke’s and Meyer's 
observation, that this designation of Christ ac- 
cords with John’s account of the crucifixion 
which places it on the day of the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb* (contrary to the account of the 
sen aia and can only be explained on this 
ground. But, however this may be, a powerful 
motive is found in this fact for moral purifica- 
tion. (comp. 1 Pet. ii, 24).—This is further 
carried out in 

Ver. 8. Let us therefore keep the feast. - 
—The previous command in a milder form— 
that of an exhortation to a social solemnity, for 
which the expression, ‘‘our Passover,’ forms a 
fit transition. The whole context alludes to the 
Easter festival; and it is highly probable that 
the Apostle wrote the Epistle at or near the ap- 
proach of Easter (comp. xvi. 8), and, being full 
of the idea, gave to his exhortation a correspond- 
ing form. That the Christian festival of Easter, 
commemorating the resurrection of our Lord, had 
already been established, can hardly be affirmed. 
But that Gentile converts united with the Jewish, 
to celebrate the Passover in commemoration of its 
fulfilment through Christ, is too probable to be 
denied. In any case, it is safe to assert with 
Osiander, that it was solemnized in spirit. As 
for the rest, the language is figurative. The 
duty indicated is not the outward, but the in- 
ward spiritual observance, namely, the united 
offering of praise to God for His redeeming 
grace, through the maintenance of a Christian 
conversation (comp. Osiander). [Hodge, Alf., 
Stanley, agree in the opinion that there is no 
reference here to the keeping of the Passover 
festival, nor yet to the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper (though Wordsworth regards ‘“‘the text 
as specially applicable to a consideration of the 
privileges and duties” connected with this), but, 
as Kling, to that ‘continued Passover feast,” 
that ‘‘sacred festival’? of a consecrated life, 
which should follow upon our union to Christ in 


[* See this disproved, and the whole chronology of our 
Lord's last acts fully discussed in Anprew's “Life of our 
Lord,” pp. 423-460: also Lanes on Muth. pp. 456 and 468}. 
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His death, even as a feast, professedly of holy 
joy and gladness, protracted through seven days 
always followed upon the observance of the Pas- 
gover among the Jews}. 

How the feast was to be kept is explained still 
further; first, negatively.—not with old lea- 
ven,—which he had just told them to purge 
out (ver. 7), and which he goes on further to 
describe in words which ore to be understood, 
not as introducing a new thought, but as expla- 
natory of the former.—neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness.—What, 
in point of fact is one, is here formally distin- 
guished; or we may say with Meyer, that of the 
kind in general one particular is selected and 
made prominent. The preposition év with, in- 
dicates that with which the feast was accom- 
panied, or in which its character was violated. 

The Genitives are those of apposition, ‘the 
eaven which is,’ &. See Winer, 3 59, 8, n}. 
Kaxia denotes the opposite of that love whic 
seeks the welfare of another—a desire and effort 
to injure a neighbor (Eph. iv. 81); sovypia [‘*is 
a still stronger word” Hooos}, and denotes 
wickedness, villany [‘‘the performance of evil 
with persistency and delight. Hence Satan is 
called 6 rovnypé¢”—Hopae}. In contrast with 
these we have the true method expressed.—but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and trath.—Eidxpivea is purity—the quality 
of having been proved in the sunlight (eiA7) and 
found (xpiveras) genuine; aA#dea, the harmony 
of man with himself, and with Divine truth, 
which is made known in the uprightness of con- 
duct. To distinguish these terms as indicating, 
the one the substance, the other the manifestation 
of goodness, and thus as expressing the opposite 
to xaxia, the substance, and ovypia, the manifesta- 
tion of evil would be too abstract. Bengel’s 
distinction: ‘‘xaxia is vice, as contrary to virtue, 
and that virtue unalloyed, or tnsincerity, and 
wovnpia, wickedness, a8 in those who strenuously 
defend and retain xaxiay, and is opposed to the 
truth ’—is very uncertain. Wocan better ac- 
cept the distinction he makes between eidxplv- 
ea and ad73Sea—‘ the former takes care not to 
admit evil with the good, the latter not to admit 
evil instead of good.” For other attempts to 
discriminate between these words, see Starke in 


loco. [Also Trencu ‘Syn. of the New Teata- 
ment.” 2 xi., and W. Wessrse ‘‘Syntaz and Syn. 
of the New Testament,” pp. 194, 195}. 


Ver. 9-13.1 We here have an episode to the 
proper subject of this paragraph, which is re- 
sumed again in ver. 182. The exhortation given 
above suggests the correction of a misunder- 
standing in regard to the meaning of a certain 
passage in a previous letter, which he had written 
to them about holding intercourse with fornica- 
tors.—I wrote to you in the Hpistle —The 
stringency of theological dogmatism, which re- 
fuses to admit the loss of any Apostolic writing, 
insists that the reference here is to a previous 
passage in this Epistle, viz., ver. 2 and6. But 
such reference neither suits the expression ‘in 
the Epistle,’”’ nor yet the contents of the verses 
cited. The allusion must therefore be to some 
earlier letter now lost. [This is the conclusion 
of Calvin, Beza, Bengel, de Wette, Moyer, Words- 
worth, Alford, Hodge, Barnes, and most other 
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modern commentators, and as Words. argues, 
‘sig perfectly consistent with the position, ‘that 
no Canonical Book of Holy Scripture has been 
lost.’”” Stanley, however, ingeniously argues 
for the other view, advoca mainly by the 
Greek Fathers, also by Hammond and Whitby, 
and asks whether there are not indications that 
the whole passage from v. 9 to vi. 8 is, in some 
sense, a distinct note, a postscript not merely 
to v. 6-8, but also to vi. 9-20? This he 
says has been already conjectured by two Eng- 
lishmen, J. Edwards and Dr. Thos. Arnold, and 
he alludes in the way of comparison to a re- 
markable passage in Livy. iv. 20, called by Nie- 
buhr, the only instance of a note in any ancient 
author. Similar digressions he thinks he finds 
elsewhere, also in Paul’s Epistles. To say the 
least, he makes a very plausible case, and his 
arguments, if not convincing, are very interest- 
ing].—not to keep company with fornica- 
tors.—Zrvavaziyvecda, to mingle oneself up wiih, 
ns in 2 Thess. iii. 14; the Inf. after verbs of 
counselling, or commanding. The warning thus 
conveyed they had interpreted to mean, that 
they should hold no intercourse at all with per- 
sons of the sort mentioned; and they did this 
perhaps from a secret disinclination to follow 
Paul’s instruction, and in their letter had pointed 
out the utter impracticability of the thing. He 


‘therefore goes on now to explain himself more 


exactly upon the subject. 

Ver. 10. Not altogether with the forni- 
cators of this world.—The ellipsis here is 
certainly to be supplied from the foregoing— I 
wrote not to mingle with.’ But the question ie, 
whether these words are to be inserted after 
‘not,’ so as to separate it from ‘altogether’ 
(rdvru¢), or whether these two words are to be 
taken together; and then, in the latter case, 
whether the two are to be joined with ‘I wrote,’ 
or with the nouns following. In our opinion, 
the separation of ‘not altogether’ (ov mdvrur), 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. But if we con- 
nect the words unitedly, to ‘I wrote,’ and ren- 
der the clause: ‘I did by no means write to you 
not to associate with the wicked,’ then it has the 
appearance of promoting directly such inter- 
course. [‘And this, although perhaps the more 
common explanation, does not give so 
sense.” cease They had better therefore be 
joined with what follows, in the way of limita- 
tion: ‘not entirely and under all circumstances’ 
with the fornicators of this world. By the epi- 
thet, ‘of this world,’ the persons alluded to are 
distinguished from those of the same class found 
in the Church. —Since he is treating, in this para- 
graph, of moral purification in general, he adds 
yet other sorts of persons who presented a de- 
cided contrast to the Christian cobaracter, and 
with whom it was unbecoming in them to associate 
—persons whom he had already spoken of in his 
previous letter.—or with the converts and 
extortioners.—These two classes go together, 
as may be seen by the «ni? and, which connect 
them—a reading better supported than 9, or of 
the Rec. The rAcovéxryc is one who means to 
have more than his neighbors, or, more than 
belongs to him, and who therefore indulges in 
frauds, and overreaching, and oppression. This 
trait is more prominently brought out in the 
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second term, ap7af, which denotes one who mani- 
fests his greed of gain in robbery and plun- 
der. [Conybeare renders the former of these 
words: ‘lascivious person,’ and says that * rAéo- 
vesia in St. Paul almost invariably means sémpu- 
rity.” And Stanley advocates this interpreta- 
tion ag being more in accordance with the drift 
of discourse. And there is not a little to justify 
the view taken. Sensuality and rapine most 
frequently go together as branches from the 
same root of covetousness, and stand in close 
connection with idolatry. The same view is 
also maintained by Hammond, who explains the 
wAcovixrace to mean ‘men of inordinate lusts ;’ 
and in consistency with this, supported by no 
small show of classic authorities, translates 
Gonwayes, ravishers. But there is no special rea- 
son why “the extraordinary sense’’ should be 
adopted here; and the conjunction ‘and’ seems 
to affiliate the words in meaning with the other 
to which it is thus connected. See Trencu, N. 
T. Syn. 3 24] —or with idolaters.—To those 
who violate the rights of neighbors, he joins 
such as violate the highest right—that of God. 
And in this religious aberration is found the 
source of all moral aberration. [‘‘This is said 
to be the earliest known instance of the use of 
the word etdwAoAdrpyc; it is never used in the 
LXX., although eidwAcy is constantly employed 
in that version to denote ‘false gods.’”’ pocees 
That the prohibition which he had formerly 
given could not have been meant in the broad 
sense supposed by his readers, he now shows 
apagogically by exhibiting the absurdity of the 
thing.—-Since, indeed, ye must then have 
gone out of the world.—The dpa, in that case, 
following upon é7ei, since, shows yet more defi- 
nitely the consequence which would ensue upon 
the interpretation put on his language. Pro- 
perly a protasis is here to be supplied. ‘If it 
were so as you say, why then in that case,’ ete. 

For the force of dpa, see Winer @ LIII. a]. 

dopoc, world, in this last clause, is to be taken 
in ita physical, not, as in the first clause, in its 
ethical sense. The world is full of bad people, 
with whom we are compelled to deal, in some 
form, in business or traffic, by the very exigen- 
cies of our earthly lot; and if we would avoid 
them altogether, we can only do it by quitting 
the world altogether. 

Ver. 1]. But now I wrote to you.—He 
cannot here be repeating what was in the former 
Epistle, for had the words which follow been 
there, the misunderstanding could not have 
arisen. Nitv d2 éypawa must accordingly 
imply: ‘but now my meaning was,’ viv being 
taken in its logical sense, as referring back to 
the previous statement (comp. xv. 20; xii. 18: 
xix.6). In like manner Aéyw and éAcyov often 
stand for: ‘this is what I mean, or meant, by 
what I say, or said.’ So i. 12 and elsewhere. 
This interpretation is better suited to the con- 
text. We have here the positive explanation of 
@ former declaration, following upon the nega- 
tive one in ver. 10,—and not a new declaration 
made ‘now’ (viv), differing from that made ‘in 
the Epistle,” ver. 10; in which case the aorist 
éypaywa: [ wrote, must be taken after the old 
epistolary style as referring to what was eaid in 
process of writing (see Meyer in doco), [**Thus 
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by tbe right rendering, we escape the awkward 
inference deducible from the ordinary interpre- 
tation, that the Apostle had previously given a 
command and now retracted it.’? ALr.].—not 
to keep company, if any one called a 
brother be a fornicator.—The participle 
dvopalépevoc, called, forms an antithesis to 9, 
tg, as contrasting profession with reality. Tocon- 
nect the participle with the following noun [ng 
Augustine, Ambrose, Estius, and others], suas to 
read: ‘be a reputed, or notorious fornicator,’ 
would be alike opposed to the drift of the passage, 
and to the usage of language. ‘OvoyudfeoVae can 
mean only: to be called, or, to be honorably men- 
tioned. Besides in this case the text would have 
been: 4 de2¢é¢ T1¢, —or a Covetous, or an idol- 
ater.—The term idolater, as applied to one called 
a brother, must denote, [not an open worshipper 
of idols, for such a person would hardly have 
been found among the brethren], but one who 
ate of the heathen sacrifices, and participated in 
the heathenish customs connected therewith—a 
practice alludedtoin x. 14. Then enlarging his 
catalogue beyond that of ver. 10, he adds,—or a 
railer, or a drunkard,—yvédvoos, a term 
which in old Greek was used of women only,—or 
an extortioner; with such a one neither 
to eat.—This does not refer to communion at 
love-feasts, or at the Lord’s Supper; but to as- 
sociation at ordinary meals, a practice which 
would indicate intimate companionship. The 
characters described, they were not to entertain 
as guests, nor visit as hosts, nor unite with them 
ata party in the house of a common acquain- 
tance; but they were to cut them off from ther 
society and vive it to be understood that they 
would have nothing in common with them. 
‘¢ Here we learn what sins justify excommunica- 
tion. We must also suppose that among the 
converts at Corinth, here and there, a reaction 
towards their former state had already taken 
place.” NEANDER. 

Vers. 12, 18. A further reason why he could 
have designed his exhortation only in a limited 
sense. The contrary would have been an as- 
sumption of authority over those not Christians, 
an application of discipline to them which was 
not allowed him.—For what have I to do, 
—ri ydp yot.—The expression is pure Greek. 
It means, ‘what concern is it of mine? It does 
not belong to my office.’ —to judge also those 
without.—0O/! @&w, was a designation applied 
by the Jews to the heathen, and by Christians to 
unbelievers. The latter are without, because 
they are outside the pale of God’s Church—not . 
to be found among His people. In like manner 
Col. iv. 6, 1 Thess. iv. 12. His refusal to judge 
such he sustains by a reference to their own pro- 
cedure.—do not ye judge them that are 
within ?—The rove gow, holding the empha- 
tic place, forms the antithesis to rove éfw, and 
vpeic to zor. Then the argument is: ‘since 
you yourselves confine your jurisdiction to those 
within the Church, you bad no reason to ascribe 
to me advice which went beyond this limit.’ It 
would be clearly wrong to separate, as some 

Theoph. Hammond, Michaelis, Rosenmuller ] do, 

xvi from what follows, and then take the verb 
in the Imper. g.d., ‘No, judge ye,’ efe. It woulta 
then have read, ovdéy, nothing, as the reply to the 
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previous question; and 4AAa, but, would have ap- 
peared after it. In saying ‘ye,’ Paul does not 
mean to exclude himself. This would be con- 
trary to what he had just enjoined in vv. 3-5.— 
—But those without God will judge, or 
judgeth.—This clause is best taken by itself, 
affirmatively, and not as continuing the previous 
question: ‘The right to judge unbelievers be- 
longs solely to God, not to youor me.’ Whether 
the verb here is to be taken in the present or fu- 
ture is doubtful, for the accentuation is uncertain 
—whether xpive: or xprvei. If the latter—the 
future, the reference is to the last judgment. 
But this is not what Paul has exclusively in 
mind. Taken in the present, it corresponds best 
with the previous clauses. [‘* These remarks 
about judging form a transition point to the sub- 
ject of the next chapter. But having now fur- 
nished his explanation of the prohibition for- 
merly given, and with this subject of the forni- 
cator among them, he gives, before passing on, 
a plain command in terms for the excommunica- 
tion (but no more) of the offender. And this he 
does in the very words of Deut. xxiv. 7, from 
which the reading xai éfapeire has come.” ALF. 
and this he does without any connecting word, the 
abruptness being characteristic]|.—Put away 
the wicked one from among your own 
selves.—In this he but resumes the chief topic 
of this section, which had not been altogether 
abandoned. Even during the seeming digres- 
sion, Paul clinches it. There is no sign of that 
momentary passionate outburst which Rickert 
detects. The reference inrov rovnpéy: that 
wicked one, is to fornicator, not to the devil, 
as Calvin supposes, whose power was to be 
averted by the removal of what was evil and im- 
pure. Such a reference is disproved by the plain 
citation here from Deuteronomy.* 'Eg ipav 
avtOv is emphatic: ‘from out of the midst of 
yourselves.’ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. Christ the antitype of the Paschal Lamb. 
Thus the Old Testament pours light upon the 
New, and reveals to us the meaning of Christ’s 
mission. As the Paschal Lamb saved the Israel- 
ites from destruction through the sprinkling of 
its blood upon their habitations, so Christ saves 
His people, not by instruction, not by example, 
not by the converting grace of His Spirit, though 
these means are included in His work—but pri- 
marily, by giving His blood for their ransom. 
He is our Redeemer in virtue of His having made 
Himself a sacrifice for us. This truth is involved 
in the very word employed to designate the na- 
ture of His death, érird7—a word appropriated 
to denote the slaying of victims at an altar. 
And should it be objeeted that the Paschal Lamb 
was not, properly speaking, a sacrifice, it not 
having been offered at an altar, nor through a 
priest, nor in a consecrated place, thus answer- 


(* And yet Calvin's interpretation is more in accordance 
with the enlarged course of thought pursued in the latter 
part of the chapter, and carries with it greater force. It 
also explains the abruptness with which the injunction is 
introduced. Tho grand finale of the whole matter is: ‘ Put 
the wicked one away from the midst of you—the wicked 
ono and all that belongs to him.’ This seems more natural 
than to suppose a recurrence to a matter already settled]. 


ing to the requisitions of a sacrifice, it is enough 
to reply that it is so called in Scripture in va- 
rious places (Ex. xii. 27; xxiii. 18; xxzxiv. 25; 
Deut. xvi. 2, 4, 6, 6), and had all the effect of an 
expiatory offering. Indeed, it seems to have 
been the root out of which the whole sacrificial 
system grew. And as its offering was the very 
condition on which the Israelites escaped the 
doom of Egypt which set them free, and as its 
observance was the condition of continued mem- 
bership in the ransomed nation, so is the death 
of Christ the ground of the sinner’s exemption 
from the condemnation and curse resting upon 
the world, and the continued commemoration of 
that death is a duty imposed on all that would 
be numbered among His saints]. 

[2. Both the sanctification of the tndividual be- 
liever, and the purification of the Church as a body, 
necessarily follow from the fact of our redemption 
through the sacrifice of Christ. As the Israelites 
were redeemed to be a ‘‘kingdom of priests and 
a holy nation” (Ex. xxx. 6), so is the Church 
redeemed to be “‘a royal priesthood and a holy 
nation” (1 Pet. ii. 9). And this purpose is 
realized under the inspiring motive of grateful 
joy for the deliverance vouchsafed. Hence the 
whole of every -truly Christian life becomes a 
holy festival, an offering of praise to God for the 
glorious works He hath done for us through 
Christ. His redemption was nothing less than 
the achievement of a Divine love that conde- 
scended to take upon itself the doom of the sin- 
her, and expiate his guilt by the sacrifice of a 
life assumed in his nature. Now where this 
fact is known and felt, there the sin thus atoned 
for can no longer be tolerated in its selfishness 
and lovelessness. He who truly believes that 
Christ died for him in love, himself becomes 
‘‘dead unto sin” (Rom. vi. 11). In him the 
body of sin with all its affections and lusts is 
nailed upon the cross of his Lord, and the life 
he henceforth leads, is maintained in fellowship 
with that Saviour who loved him and gave Him- 
self for him. Thus it is that malice and wicked- 
ness are purged away, and instead thereof we 
see a life of simplicity and truth manifesting it- 
self in word and deed; and this, not under the 
constraints of legal obligation and fear, but under 
the actuating power of devout gratitude and 
joyful devotion. Such is the ideal of a Christian 
life. And so far as this ideal is realized, both 
the Church as a whole, and every individual in 
the Church becomes a temple of God where He 
is perpetually worshipped and where a true 
and lasting festival goes on]. 

8. It follows from the above that wherever the 
Christian life is in full and vigorous exercise, 
there the Church will, as far as possible, main- 


‘tain a discipline, which shall separate between 


the holy and the profane, and preserve its own 
consistency and integrity; there Christians will 
withhold the title of ‘brother’ from every pro- 
fessor that walketh disorderly, and will take 
heed how they countenance by their friendly 


[* Sve Archb. Magee’s conclusive argument on this snhject 
in hig “Atonement and Sacrifice,” Note xxxv. Kurrz Szert- 
feial Worship, ¢ 180, aud articles on “Fussover” in Kirro 
Bib. Ency., and Suitn’s Bible Dict. Also BAHR Bdge sabia 
Vol. II.. p. 627 ff.. Lanar Life of Christ, Edinburgh. Tran., 
IV., p.149, and Lawes Matth. xxvi. 1-5}. 
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society those who openly dishonor the name 
after which they are called; there the vices 
which stain the Christian character will be re- 
garded with greater abhorrence and put under 
severer censure than those which are openly 
practised by the world. And this discipline will 
be the natural operation of that holy love which 
the death of Christ enkindles, manifesting itself 
both in the ordinary intercourse of life, and 
through official acts. Without this vital power, 
Church discipline, however exercised, may indeed 
succeed in maintaining a creditable external or- 
der, and in carrying on a creditable conflict 
with public immoralities, but it never can ac- 
complish an inward renovation, or bring to pass 
deep and lasting results. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[1. The Church of God, as a body redeemed 
from condemnation by the death of Christ, is 
thereby put under obligations to purge itself 
from all sin and immoralities, and to preserve a 
saintly character and appearance. The inflation 
of vanity is one evidence of the working of the 
leaven of wickedness, and shoald excite suspi- 
cion of its presence ver. 6.—No immoralities 
should be tolerated under the pretext that they 
are small, because—1, the toleration of them in- 
dicates a general laxity of principle; and 2, en- 
dangers the purity of the whole body by a vicious 
infection ver. 6; and 3, is contrary to the ideal 
eharacter of the Church ver. 7. The sins of 
our former state are especially to be guarded 
against, and the remains of them to be searched 
for and cast out. They both desecrate the purity 
and mar the joy of what should be the Chris- 
tian’s life-long feast ver. 7.—The Church, 
though separate from the world, is yet to exist 
in the world; and one of the problems it must 
solve is so to mingle with the ungodly and pro- 
fane as not to compromise its character or coun- 
tenance iniquity, and yet so as to maintain peace 
with all men and win the worst to Christ. The 
principles which should regulate its intercourse 
with the world are thus given by Barnes: ‘a. The 
Charch is not to be compared to the world in any 
of its peculiar and distinguishing features; 4. It 
must treat all men justly and righteously; c¢. Its 
members must discharge all obligations and du- 
ties belonging to the social relations; d. They 
must do good to all men; e. They must so asso- 
ciate with sinners as to be able to work for their 
salvation’ (vv. 9, 10).—Those that are justly 
liable to church censure, and must be excommu- 
nicated, are the openly immoral and profane. 
But while these characters in the Church are to 
be judged by the Church, the world without is to 
be left to the judgment of God. And this 
judgment is to be exercised in the Church in or- 
der that those who are judged by it may, if pos- 
sible, escape the condemnation awaiting the 
world (ver. 12).] 

StarKke:—If evil be allowed free course, the 
result will be a settled wantonness of character, 
leading the person to commit iniquity without 
reserve—yea, even with pleasure and determina- 
tion; and then to ignore guilt, or so to varnish 
it over that the villain beneath shall not be sus- 
pected under the fair outside. Sin has its lurk- 


ing holes, and must be hunted out through them 
all. Alas, for the few genuine Easter days which 
Christians enjoy, ver. 8.—Of what profit is it te 
leave the world and skulk away in the mountains 
and clefis of the wilderness? The old Adam 
will skulk with thee even there. Drive him out, 
and then will thy heart itself be a blessed soli- 
tude, where Christ will come and converse with 
thee. So associate with open sinners as to teach, 
not learn—warn, not confirm-—help to life, not 
hasten to death (ver. 9-10).—Look out for home; 
God will take care of things abroad.—In order 
to effective Church discipline, the majority or 
the Church must themselves be sound ver. 13. 

BseRien. Binet:—lIf thy wrong is made public 
and judged, count it not as an injury; for a 
genuine purification requires that we do not 
withdraw our iniquity from condemnation and 
degtruction. Now that Christ has died for our 
justification, and sent us His Spirit for our sane- 
tification, this personal purification may be 
justly required. We ought to do it, because now 
we can do it—not, however, in our own strength, 
but in that of our risen Saviour (ver. 7).—The 
true Passover festival of Christians is followed 
by @ constant succession of Sabbaths, wherein 
they daily rise with Christ to newness of life. 
He who has learned this, keeps Easter all the 
time. Christ’s life is his life; and this life is 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. His festival 
will terminate only when Christ ceases to be 
ver. 8.—If we must be surrounded by the 
world, let us take care to abide with ourselves 
through a constant inward intercourse with God. 
In such a case the world will not harm us. 

HrvusBNeR:—The Pericope on Easter. To the 
worthy celebration of Easter there belongs —1, 
repentance vv. 6,7; 2, faith and joy, because 
of redemption ver.7; 8, new resolves for 
greater sanctification (ver. 8).—The life of a 
Christian is a continuous Easter—1, in ceaseless 
repentance and sorrow for man’s fall; 2, in con- 
stant looking to Christ, the risen, reigning Lord. 
—Easter as the festival of a spiritual resurrec- 
tion—1. Its necessity as a memorial of the Apos- 
tacy, since from one sin the whole race has been 
corrupted vv. 6,7. 2. It shows the possibility 
of redemption. Only One, Christ, can raise ua 
from our fall ver. 7. 8. It isa general demand 
to walk in newness of life, in order to become fit 
for eternal life through sanctification (ver. 8). 
HEUBNER. 

F. W. Bresser:—We, too, have a Paschal 
Lamb. It was a gift from God. What has God 
from us in return? We have the true Paschal 
Lamb. God requires of us the true Easter-cake. 
What vile ingratitude, if we are disobedient! 
(ver. 7). Daily would we celebrate Easter in 
spirit, provided we daily acknowledge, enjoy 
and praise our Paschal Lumb, ‘ who was slain tor 
us once for all’ (Heb. x.10). ‘<The time of the 
N. T. is a perpetual festal period,” says Au- 
gustine. God’s word exhorts you to purge out 
the old leaven, and if you refuse, you make your 
natural sourness altogether sourer through the 
vinegar and the gall of your opposition; weak- 
ness turns to stiff-neckedness and malice, and 
indolence, to spite and wickedness. But if, on 
the contrary, our old leaven is sweetened—if we 
admit the purifying influence of the Spirit, then 
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instead of wicked resistance we show honest re- 
pentance; instead of cherishing malice, we accept 
the truth in love. In the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth we celebrate our Easter by 
allowing ourselves to be reproved by the light 
(Eph. v. 13), and by giving honor to the truth. 
[F. W. BERTSON:—* Ye are unleavened.’ 
Here is the true conception of the Church: rege- 
nerated humanity—new life without the leaven of 
old evil. The Church visible and invisible, how- 
ever, to be distinguished; the former composed 
of the men who in this age or that profess Christ, 
the latter such as every Church is only poten- 
tially and conceivably, according to its idea. For 
want of keeping these distinct, two grand errors 
arise: 1. Undue severity towards the lapsed. 2. 
Wrong purism in the matter of association with 
the world, its people, its business, its amuse- 
ments, Under, 1. The attempt to make the 
Church entirely pure must ever fail. Only asa 
Church visijle she must separate from her all 
visible evil; she must sever from herself all such 
foreign elements as bear uumistakable marks of 
their alien birth. Her purity must be visible 
purity, not ideal; representative, not perfect. 
Under, 2. We are not to go out of the world, but 
only to take care, in associating with sinners, not 


to recognize them as brothers, or as fulfilling in 
any degree the Christian ary 

{J. Epwazps :—Ver. 11. Nature and End 
of Excommunication. I. The nature of excommu- 
nication: 1. Wherein it consists: a. It is pri- 
vative of the charity of the Church, of brotherly 
society with its members, of its fellowship, and 
of its internal privileges; 5. Positively it is a de- 
liverance unto the calamities to which those are 
subject who belong to the visible kingdom of the 
devil, and into the specia] power of Satan, who 
may be employed by God for the infliction of 
such chastisement as their apostacy deserves. 2. 
By whom inflicted: a. Primarily, by Christ; 5, 
Ministerially, by the Church. II. The proper 
subjects for excommunication. 1. Those visibly 
wicked by gross sin. 2. The obdurately impeni- 
tent. III. The ends of excommunication. 1. 
That the Church may be kept pure, and its ordi- 
nances undefiled. 2. That others may be deterred 
from wickedness. 8. That the guilty parties 
may be reclaimed. IV. Motives to the duty. 1. 
The honor of Jesus, and of His religion, and His 
Church. 2. Qur own good. 8. The good of 
those who are without. 4. Benevolence towards 
offending brethren. 5, The absolute authority of 
Christ. } 


XIL—A LACK OF PROPER CHURCH SPIRIT IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CIVIL 


RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH-MEMBERS AMONG THEMSELVES. 


BEFORE HEATHEN TRIBUNALS. 


LITIGATION 


Cuaprer VI. 1-11. 


Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to the law before the unjust, 
2 and not before the saints? Do [Or' do] ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
3 smallest matters? Know ye not that we shall judge angels? how much more [to say 
4 nothing of] things that pertain to this life? If then ye have judgments of things 
5 pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church. I 
speak? to your shame. Is* it so, that there is not a wise man among you? no, not 
6 one‘ that shall be able to judge between his brethren? But brother goeth to law with 
7 brother, and that before the unbelievers. Now therefore there is utterly a fault 
among you, [a loss to you*] because ye go to law one with another. Why do ye not 
8 rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? Nay, 
9 [On the contrary, adAd] ye do wrong, and defraud, and that® your brethren. [Or 9] 
Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of Godi’ Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
10 abusers of themselves with mankind. Nor thieves, nor covetous,’ nor [not, ou*] 
11 drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall’ inherit the kingdom of God. And 
such were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 

in the name of the Lord Jesus," and by the Spirit of our God. 


1 Ver. 2.—The omission of 4 in the Rec. fe feebly sustained. [A. B. C. D. F. Cod. Sin. and several versions insert it.) 
2 Ver. 6.—Lachmann reads AaAw® instead of Ady after B. 
§ Ver. 5.—En [according to B. C. L. Cod. &in.J. The Rec. has éovw which is less authorized [be:ng found only in D 
F. though more commonly substituted j. 
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4 Ver. 
oude 
ia F.} 

& Ver. 7.—Tho Rec. has dv dpis. 
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5.—Ovée els probably . [It is found in D4 L. Syr. Vulg. and maintained by Wordsworth. The omission 
of it {in B. C. Cod. Sin.] is to be attributed to oversight, the transcriber pasei 6 
p82 eig before codds are critical attempts to restore the text.) [The former 


directly from aodds to os. The ovdeis or 
found in B. C. L. Cod. Sin. and the latter 


The é» wae probably inserted to accord with the meaning: fault, given to grrqana 


[A. B.C. D. L. Cod. Sin. all omit it and it is rejected by Meyer, Alf., Words. Stanley, however, retains 1t.| 
© Ver. 8.—The Rec. has raitra, which {s not by any means so well authorized as rovro [which ie found in A. B. C. D. 
Cod. Sin.} It was changed for the plural probably to conform to the two verbs 


7 Ver. 8—The Kee. 
A. B.C. D. Ood. Sin. 


the more common 


preceding. 
order Pacvsciay before Geov. as in ver. 10. [The reverse order is found in 


8 Ver. 10.—{The I age of these two is reversed in D. L., a large number of the cursive MSS. and in the Greek fathers. 


wieovdrrac ovra aXterr 


at}. 
® Vor. 10.—The Ree. with Lach. has obre peccoesing toB. DL. But ev is found in A. C. Cod. Sin.] But the authori- 


ties for ovre have the same also before the fol 
there likewise.) 


owing words. A. C. Cod. Sin. and the best critical edition, however, read ov 


© Ver. 10.—The Reo. has ov before xAnpov. which was, perhaps, inserted in accordance with the same iu ver. 9. 


1. Ver. 11.—The variations of gue alter avp. aad of 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


[‘«The connection of this paragraph with the 
preceding, seems to be, ‘As we have nothing to 
do with judging the heathen, so we ought not to 
go to law before them, or suffer them to judge 
us.” This question was not new. It was held 
unlawful among the Jews for any Jew to bring 
a lawsuit against his countrymen before a Gen- 
tile judge, on the ground that in Ex. xxi. 1, it 
is commanded: ‘These are the judgments which 
thou shalt set before’—not the Gentiles, but 
‘them—-the Jews.’ ‘If any one brings the 
judgments of Israel before the Gentiles, he pro- 
fanes the name of God, and honors the name of 
anidol. They who so do give occasiou to the 
strangers to say, ‘See how harmonious they are 
who worship one God.’ This right of settling 

their own disputes, was conceded to them by the 
- Bomans; and hence the speech of Gallio to the 
Jews who attacked St. Paul. In the first begin- 
ning of Christianity, the same rule would be 
naturally held to apply. The existence of sepa- 
rate courts for the disputes of Christians among 
themselves, is implied [?] in this passage. The 
Apostolic Constitutions (II. 4, 5, 46, 47) and the 
Clementines, in language evidently founded upon 
this text, imply the existence of such courts at 
the time when those works were compiled, ¢. ¢., 
apparently about A. D. 150. When one of the 
parties was a heathen, then it was thought law- 
fal to prosecute before a heathen tribunal. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that 
the same controversy, which in a mixed society 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians ran through so 
many other departments of human life, should be 
felt here also; and that the Gentile Christians 
should still wish to carry on their litigations in 
the same courts to which they had been previously 
accustomed, and to indulge the same litigious 
spirit which hal characterized the Greek nation 
from the time of Aristophanes downward. But 
in whatever way this tendency originated, the 
Apostle [here] treats it altogether irrespectively 
of any Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns 
it aolely on the ground of the low views which it 
implied of the greatness of a Christian’s privi- 
leges, and the closeness of the bond of Christian 
brotherhood.” Sranev. | 

Vers. 1. Here also, as in chap. v., there is in- 
dicated a lack of true Christian spirit in the 
failure to maintain the honor of the Church. In 
the former case it arose from a want of moral 
earnestness, here from an earthly temper, and 
from stubbornness of opinion. The tone of ad- 
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dress is sharp.— Dare any of you.—This is 
not ironical, as Schrader imagines; but it is the 
direct outburst of indignatiod at the unworth 
conduct. manifested [and also at the risk aL: 
‘‘The injured majesty of Christians,” says Ben- 
gel, ‘‘is here noted by a grand word.” TodAyq, 
susiinere, to have the heart to do that from which 
& just sense of the Christian dignity should have 
restrained them. Here the culpable party must 
be regarded. as consisting mainly of Gentile con- 
verts, since it was already a custom among the 
Jews to choose their own umpires—having a 
matter.—IIpayya éyecv is a phrase denoting civil 
suits, especially in matters of money and pos- 
sessions.—against another—of course, a fel- 
low church-member—go to law,—xpiveoda, to 
separate oneself, to part from, then to contend, ta 
strive, also to debate, and that before a tribunal. 
“This love of litigation—a remnant of the old 
leaven which abounded among the traffickers of 
Corinth—must have derived abundant nourish- 
ment from the divisions existing in the Church.” 
BrssER.—before—é x {, as in Acts xxiii. 30— 
the unjust—rav adixwv. These are the 
heathen. So in Matth. xxvi. 45, they are called 
auaptwdAol, sinners; while the Israelites, on the 
contrary, are termed dixa:o, just; Wisd. xvili. 
20; xvi. 17; xi. 15. The designation ‘unjust’ 
is employed to bring out more prominently the 
absurdity [and the peril] of seeking for justice in 
such a quarter. It exhibits those to whom it is 
applied as devoid of that true righteousness 
which is found alone in God’s kingdom, as with- 
holding from God His due, and therefore as un- 
qualified to administer justice among His people. 
On dyiwv (=0i iow chap. v. 12) comp. 1. 2.— 

‘‘Paul does not here condemn those who 
rom necessity have a cause before unbelieving 
judges, as when a person is summoned to court; 
but those who of their own accord bring their 
brethren into this situation, and harass them, as 
it were, through means of unbelievers, while it 
is in their power to employ another remedy.” 
CaLvin. ‘And besides the scandal of such 4 
proceeding, as exposing their internal differences 
to the eyes of the heathen, there were certain 
formularies to be gone through in the heathen 
Law Courts, such as adjuration by heathen 
Deities, which would involve them in idolatrous 
practices.”” Worps. | 

Ver. 2. He here goes on to show still further 
what an entire disregard of the true dignity of 
the Christian state was evinced in their conduct. 
—Or do ye not know.—The ‘or’ presenta 
an alternative, suggesting some other cause for 
their conduct, viz., that of ignorance; and the 
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interrogative form used intimates that it was a 
culpable ignorance of an indubitable and plain 
truth. [‘‘ This question,” says Worps., ‘‘ occurs 
no less than fen times in this Epistle, and only 
twice in all the rest. It was a very fit mode of 
remonstrance with those who vaunted themselves 
most on their knowledge.” ]—that the saints 
shall judge the world ?—‘‘This is the only 
clear, direct enunciation we have of the truth 
here expressed, though it is in perfect harmony 
with conclusions elsewhere furnished.” Buraer. 
The words imply more than an indirect partici- 
pation in the judgment of the world, such as is 
brought to view in Matth. xii. 41, where it is 
said: ‘‘The men of Nineveh shall rise up in 
judgment againsthis generation,” efc., viz., that 
in contrast with the conduct, or faith exhibited 
by them, the guilt of the world will be set forth 
in clearer light, [so Chrys. and most of the 
Greek fathers, Erasmus, Words.}. Nor is it 
meant that the saints will simply unite in assent- 
ing to the sentence pronounced by Christ as as- 
sessors on his judgment seat [Barnes, et al.]; 
nor that they in some general way will be glori- 
fied with Him, [Schleus., Heyden., Barnes. }. Still 
less do they refer to any future judicial func- 
tions, which saints are to possess in this world 
as its princes and rulers, [Lightfoot, Whitby]; 
nor to any peculiar ability to estimate the value 
of the world’s opinions and doings, [Mosh. Ro- 
sen.] (ii. 15, comp. ver. 8). And least of all are 
they to be interpreters of the church as the per- 
petual judge of the world, in so far as it carries 
the light which ever separates the darkness of 
the world from itself. (Cath.). But they refer to 
that reigning with Christ which is elsewhere pro- 
mised to the faithful, (Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 
12), and serve to define more exactly the import of 
the expression: ‘glorified with Him.’ What was 
said especially of the Apostles, that they should 
‘sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel’’ (Matth. xix. ath is here extended, in 
general, to all the true followers of Christ—His 
royal people, in relation to that portion of the 
race which shall persist in its opposition to the 
Gospel, viz., the world. In short, Paul here as- 
serts the active participation by the saints in the 
judicial work of Christ, such as is ascribed to 
them in Dan. vii. 22: ‘‘Until the ancient of 
days came, and judgment was given to the saints 
of the Most High; and the time came that the 
saints possessed the kingdom.”” [The same pre- 
diction reappears again in the Apoeryphal Book, 
Wisdom IIL. 8: ‘They (the righteous) shall 
judge the nations, and have dominion over the 
people, and their Lord shall reign forever’’]; 
also Rev. ii. 26, 27; xx. 46. That this is the 
element in their glory which the Apostle alludes 
to, the context clearly shows. [Such is the in- 
terpretation also of Calvin, Besa, Alf., Stanley, 
and others. And it is plainly the only tenable 
one. The others are either too far fetched, or 
imply @ more general acquaintance with the 
New Testament, in its present form, than could 
have been possible for the Corinthians; and we 
cannot suppose that the Apostle would be likely 
to consider their ignorance of the matters sug- 
gested a fit ground for rebuke. But the pro- 
phecy of Daniel was in their hands; and the an- 
ticipations of the final triumph and glory of the 


righteous during the reign of the Messiah, were 
current among believers; and the ignoring or 
over-looking of these matters might well have 
been reproved. In fact the final and complete 
supremacy of Christ’s kingdom was already as- 
sured in the very character of its head, and the 
former could not be disavowed without offence 
done tothe latter. As to the character of the 
functions which the saints were to fulfil, opin- 
ions will vary according to the views adopted in 
respect to the nature of the millennial glory, and 
of the relation which the church will sustain to 
the world at thattime. But whatever these func- 
tions may be, the language which describes them 
plainly implies the exercise of an active supre- 
macy in the affairs of the world. That which 
saints are expected to do then, must, in some 
way, be analogous to the duties which the Apos- 
tle urges upon the church-members to discharge 
for themselves in the present age. For this rea- 
son the view of Hodge and Barnes and others, 
who suppose a reference in the text ‘to the fu- 
ture and final judgment” (with a somewhat un- 
certain allusion to Dan. vii. 22, as though the 
event pointed to here were the same as the other), 
must be set aside. On that occasion the saints 
appear only as the retinue of the Judge, and are 
nowhere represented as taking an active part in 
the trial. The idea of Barnes that the saints 
are to judge the world by simply ‘encompassing 
the throne,’ and ‘assenting to Christ's judg- 
ment,’ and occupying ‘‘a post of honor as IP 
they were associated with him in judgment,” 
hardly suits the style of the Apostle’s reasoning]. 
The natural conclusion from all this, viz., that 
persons destined to so lofty an office, ought also 
to be deemed worthy of passing judgment on the 
trifling matters of this life, is put in the form of 
® question, expressive of astonishment. This, 
as is often the case, is introduced with an ‘and.’ 
The question, however, is not thereby made de- 
pendent on the previous one, ‘Know ye not?’ 
but it etands by itself—And if among yoa 
the world is to be judged.—The judges are 
here conceived of as constituting one vast assem- 
bly, in the midst of which the adjudication pre- 
ceeds. The 2» tyiv is not precisely equiva- 
lent to: ‘through you,’ as in Acts xvii. 31; nor 
to: &¢’ tuov, by you, though the sense is about 
the same; nor: ‘in you,’ ¢. ¢., by your exam- 
ple; but properly: in the midst of you, and 80; 
before you: (coram). [Winer 3 XL. VIIL., ete. 
‘‘ Hence,” says MBYER, ‘‘it is evident that the 
saints themselves are to be the judges sitting in 
judgment. And év is employed in view of the 
following xptrypiwv, since the Christians judging 
therein, are conceived of as one judicial con- 
course, for the sake of representing the idea 
more vividly ’’]. The ei, #f, in ei xpiveras, 
as the context shows, is not meant to exhibit the 
judgment as at all problematical, but only states 
it as indubitably presupposed in what follows. 
The notion of futurity here retires into the back- 
ground.—Are ye unworthy of the smallest 
judgments ?—Kpirjpica is a word used to denote 
both places or courts of trials, and also the trials 
themselves which are there held. Here it means 
the latter, and the whole clause is to be taken in 
an active sense, g. d., are ye unworthy of hold- 
ing trial in the smallest matters? [Many, like 
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de Wette, Olsh., Hodge, Words., understand by 
xpTepca, the matters in trial, as better suited to 
the context, ver. 4, 7, but Meyer says that this 
is contrary to all usage]. The adjective here 
(éAayiorwv) refers to the matters brought to 
trial, and which are here designated as of the 
most trifling sort, having to do simply with the 
earthly ‘mine and thine,’ Luke xvi. 10. 

Ver. 38. Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels? to say fiothing of things 
that pertain to this life?— [A still wider 
contrast.}] But are there here two questions, or 
only one? or are we to take the second clause 
as acorollary? Since p#riye in the first instance 
means, not af ali (Passow III. p. 230. [Ros. Gr. 
Lez.]), and then: yet much less, it would seem 
to indicate that there is also a second question 
here. The sense then would be: ‘Our judicial 
power, as ye ought to know, extends even be- 
yond, even unto celestial beings; should it not 
then be now first applied to terrestrial matters ’? 
i. e., how much more now ought it to be applied 
to these f—In respect to the fact first alluded to, 
‘the judging of angels’, we must at the outset 
put aside every explanation, which makes the 
phrase expressive of something inferior to the 
work of judging the world, instead of something 
which is an advance upon it—whether this be 
done by taking ‘angels’ to mean church officers, 
or priests, or teachers distinguished for devilish 
cunning; and by supposing the judgment spoken 
of to be of a spiritual kind, as relating to the 
errors of these parties, or to be even a mere 
ability to judge, (Gal. i. 8). The only point in 
doubt is, whether angels in general are referred 
to, or merely good angels, or merely bad ones. 
Besser says: ‘both classes; to the damnation 
of the bad, but on the good, to pronounce a judg- 
ment of blessing, since they will be united with 
us under one Head in Christ’. free i, 10). 
Since, however, the idea that good angels are 
meant, finds support only in that relation which 
they sustain to believers, hinted at in Heb. i. 14, 
and in the hypothetical expression found in Gal. 
iL 8, and inasmuch as good angels are repre- 
sented as furnishing a part of Christ’s retinue in 
judgment, and as acting the part of organs and 
witnesses of His judicial work, (Matt. xiii. 89, 
xvi. 27, xxiv. 81, xxv. 81, 2 Thess. i. 7, Rev. xx. 
1 ff.), we are constrained to adopt the explana- 
tion, which supposes evil angels to be referred 
to, as the only correct one. [So Chrys. and 
most of the Greek fathers, and Calvin and Beza, 
and Bengel, Poole, and most of commentators. 
Whitby, with the same reference understands 
the judgment to denote that expulsion of the 
devils from their dominion over the world by the 
power of the Gospel, of which our Saviour speaks 
in John xii. 81, and xvi.11. Onthe contrary, 
Meyer, Alf. and Hodge, following the usage of 
the N. T., where the word ayyeAo, without any 
qualifying epithet always means good angels, 
interpret itso here. But they do not profess to 
explain how these are to be judged, or they give 
to the word, ‘judge’, a very comprehensive mean- 
ing, implying only superiority of a general sort. 
Billr., de Wette, Stanley, leave the matter unde- 
cided. See Pool and Whitby.] At the same 
time it must be said that the unqualified term 
‘angels’ indicates the saperhuman nature of the 
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beings contemplated, and puts them in contrast 
with the world; [and ‘the argument will be not 
lees conclusive in this way.” CaLvin;] while 
the position they are in, so analogous to that of 
the world, marks them as standing in an abnor- 
mal relation to God, and implies that the judg- 
ment spoken of will be one of condemnation, the 
same as in ver. 2, and not one that merely de- 
cides upon honors and rewards.—Borixé = 
things serviceable for this life (Luke viii. 43), 
which belong to bodily sustenance, and are there- 
fore of an earthly, temporal sort, as is every 
thing which forms a ground for suits respecting 
property, debts or inheritance. [‘The Latin 
translation of this word by sxcularia, is probably 
one of the first instances of the use of that word, 
in its modern sense of ‘worldly’ as opposed to 
spiritual, instead of its ancient sense, ‘belonging 
to a cycle of a hundred years’; and from this has 
sprung the signification of the word ‘secular’ in 
modern European languages’. STANLEY]. 
Ver. 4. Seoular trials indeed then 
would ye have.—[Brixa is repeated with 
emphasis, and so stands first, and] xpirzpia is to 
be construed as in ver. 2, not as equivalent to 
mpaypara, matters to be judged, for this rendering 
is void of support. "Eyecw might denote in this 
connection: to have on hand; or, to have a just 
comprehension of; consequently: to be tn a condi- 
tion to manage (as in the phrases, Every exiorjuny, 
réyvac, THY iarpixyy, etc.), and this would fit well 
with what precedes. The pév, introducing a 
clause correlative to the one following, might 
remain untranslated, and ov» be rendered by, 
then, accordingly, or by some word of transition, 
which would indicate that the point mentioned 
has been established, and that the clause whore 
it occurs also stands in inward connection with 
some previous expression. Properly: ‘Have ye 
then indeed such trials? but ye by no means 
proceed in a manner suitable to this fact!’ This 
thought would then be expressed by a protasis 
and apodosis, of which the latter is to be re- 
garded as a question of astonishment at such 
procedure. An interrogation similar to this we 
have in Jno. x. 86 (comp. ver. 85), ‘‘ how happens 
it that ye do this?” But such an explanation 
would necessitate our taking édv as equivalent to 
ei, which could only be justified on the score of the 
laxity of the later Greek in this respect, and pro- 
vided another interpretation were inadmissible. 
But we may interpret the édv xpirhpia Exnre, of 
the actual existence of such trials among them; 
in which case é4v would mean, jf, in case that, and 
we should interpret the clause thus: ‘if now it 
should happen that trials, involving secular mat- 
ters, are held among you,—those despised in 
the church these do ye set up ?—1. ¢. as 
judges. By ‘the despised,’ he means the unjust 
or theunbelievers, before spoken of, who, as such, 
pass for nothing in the Church, and enjoy no con- 
fidence or authority there. [‘‘ This translation,” 
Hodge says, ‘‘is generally preferred as best in 
keeping with the context,” and Wordsworth 
adopts it also. See, however, the note below]. 
But if any do not choose to construe it as a ques- 
tion of astonishment, it may be taken as a simple 
affirmation, stating once more what was actually 
occurring among them. [‘‘So in the main, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Rickert, Olsh., de Wette, Neander, 
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and others]. 
particle. Yet the form of the question would in 
any case, be the more emphatic. The use of 
xavifere is also a remarkable way of expressing 
an appeal to heathen judges on the part of Chris- 
tians, for it implies that such judges were for- 
mally set up in office by the Christians them- 
selves, when they could have had no hand in 
their appointment, and only seemed to do so by 
appealing to them for decision in cases over 
which they ought to have no adjudication.— 
Totrove, these, an emphatic repetition of the 
persons alluded to [involving also contempt]. 
Others, objecting partly to the use of xavdicev 
in relation to heathen authorities, who are sup- 
posed to be already existing, and partly to the 
application of roig efouvdernpévore to the 
heathen as unsuitable [and inconsistent with the 
respect which Paul inculcates toward heathen ma- 
gistrates}, understand the latter to denote church 
members, and construe the whole in the Imp. as 
an injunction [of rather an ironical sort]: ‘If 
you must have trials, those least esteemed in the 
Church, these set up rather as judges.’ But in 
such a case the text ought to read: rote év ry 
éxxAnoig éfovSev., and the word ‘rather,’ would 
be an arbitrary insertion. Thisinsertion would, 
however, be necessary, if we understood the 
Apostle to mean such persons as might be suit- 
able for the office in question, but who, for some 
reason, were of little repute. But, however this 
may be, still our first interpretation is favored 
by what follows.* 

Vers. 5, 6.—To your shame I speak.— 
Comp. on iv. 14. The expression applies, as in 
xv. 84, to what precedes; and what follows, in 
part, explains more fully how far that spoken of 
in ver. 4 is disgraceful to them, and, in part, re- 
peats emphatically the case as it stood.—So is 
there not among you not even one wise 
man.—The ovruc is either climacteric, mean- 
ing: ‘so completely are ye wanting in wise men,’ 
which rendering does not well suit a strong ne- 

atioa [but is adopted by Chrys., Luther, Billr., 
alvin, Alf., Olsh., Riickert]; or it is: ‘in this 
way, ‘under these circumstances,’ referring 
back to ver. 4: ‘seeing that ye set up those per- 


(* Yet the interpretation which Kling sets aside appears 
in all the six earlier English versions. Wicxiir: “ Ordeyne 
e the contemptible men that ben in the chirche to deme.” 
NDALE: “Tuke them which are despised in the congrega- 
cion, and make them judges.” Cranmer, the eame, GENEVA: 
“Them which are least esteemed in the Churche, them I say 
set in judgment.” Ruems: “The contemptible in the 
Charch eect them to judge.” Ina like manner the Ree ver- 
sion. Conant adopts it also. 80, too, Syr. Vulg., most of the 
Greek Futhers, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Hammond, Stanley, 
Alford. And certainly this interpretation is one which 
most readily suggests itself, being most in accordance with 
the tone of the Apostie’s expostulation, full of lofty irony, 
and with the order of the words with the designations 
used, and with the nse of day with the subj. (see Kihner, 
@ 339, 2 ii. b.). and with the natural sense of xabicere: set 
up. What Psul means to say is: that if they would 
have trianis over such trivial matters (a thing which he 
eupposes they would have, even though they ought not), 


ought to set up judges accordingly, not those of 


the 
highest character, whose destiny was hereafter to judge 
angels, but persons who were comparatively of no account. 
This wonld be dealing with their litigious spirit as it de- 
served. And if we consider the complaints of Augustine, 
which Calvin alludes to, in consequence of the neceasity 
was under of devoting so large a purtion of his precious 
time to secular affairs, we should see what reason the 
Apostle had for a/lvising that the Corinthians should choose 
those * least esteemed” for this Lusiness]. 


The otv would then be an ecbatic j 


sons despised in the Church for judges.’ [Se 
Meyer. The rendering here must be determined 
by the view taken of the import of ver. 4. If 
that last advocated be the correct one, it would 
be more natural to understand ovzu¢ in the for- 
mer sense. King James’ translation places the 
stress of the interrogation here, deviating in 
this respect from the previous versions which 
translate it, ‘“‘utterly,” ‘‘at all,” and supposes 
an ellipsis: ‘Is it so that there is not?’’}. "Ev 
is for éveort, an adverbial use of the é without 
the copula—‘is there,’ ‘does there exist.’—Ov d? 
—es, @ strong expression, like non ullus, nemo 
unus, ‘not even one.’ Considering how wise 
they were in their own conceit, the question here 
ig a very cutting one. At the same time it sug- 
gests a strong reason for their altering their 
conduct. By it he would urge them to the prac- 
tical exercise of their vaunted wisdom—a matter 
in which they sadly failed. Zoddc, skilful, expert 
in resources, experienced, discreet.—who shall be 
able—:. ¢., when a cause comes up—to decide. 
dtaxpivat—to arbitrate in a formal manner— 
between his brother, ava pfcov rot ader- 
gov avrTrov,—a wise expression, where a 
person understanding himself to be meant, sup- 
plies in thought: ‘and a brother.’ Meyer re- 
gards the party distinctly mentioned as the com- 
plainant (the defendant he understood as a mat- 
ter of course, who is specified by way of dis- 
tinction, as the party in fault). Had the plural 
been used, the two litigants would then have been 
equally brought to view. In the use of the term 
‘brother,’ a rebuke is intended which is still 
further enlarged upon—but brother goeth to 
law with brother.—This is not a question, 
whether considered independently, or as continu- 
ing the previous one; but it is an affirmation 
full of severe reproof. [‘‘’AA4, after a question, 
passes rapidly on to the other alternative, the 
particle, which negatives the question being 
supreseed, g. d., ‘nay; but.’”’ rae Kpiverat, 
goeth to law, stands opposed to diaxpivery, to arbr- 
trate. Then, by way of contrast with the ‘ wise 
man among you,” before whom they ought to 
have settled their difficulties, we have the sad 
opposite:—and that before unbelievers. 
—(‘‘and that,” a form of expression used when 
particular stress is to be laid on the circumstance 
indicated.” Hopar}. 

Vers. 7, 8. Looking away now from the point 
last mentioned, é. ¢., going to law before unbe- 
lievers, he here passes to rebuke the entire prac- 
tice of litigation among Christians as in itself 
wrong.—indeed therefore— 47d7 pwév ot». 
The zév gives a peculiar prominence to the 
point to be mentioned as being the worst of all; 
ov» is simply transitional and conjunctive; but 
767 (see Passow II. 1826 ff.) is a determinative 
particle, which serves, in part, to atrengthen the 
whole clause, and, in part, to call particular at- 
tention to certain thoughts about to be presented, 
—it is in any case a loss for you.—’0/.xr. 
presents the aspect of the case generally, with- 
out reference to any peculiar, aggravating cir- 
cumstances, such as going to law ‘ before unbe- 
lievers.” [Stanley renders it: ‘certainly ”] 
*Hrrua. lit: a falling short; it is used, partly, 
of failings and imperfections (hence the var. é» 
ipiv), and, partly, of injuries, or damage, whe- 
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ther it be in an ethical sense, as caused by the 
outbreak of sin and the violence of passion 
(comp. #rraoda:, 2 Pet. ii. 20; wadoda:, Rom. 
xii. 21), or as some evil consequence upon these 
outbreaks. such as hinderance to our salvation, 
and to our participation iu God's kingdom. It 
is here undoubtedly the tatter, and points to 
what is more fully stated in ver. 9. This is un- 
doubtedly the more correct interpretation, and 
it forms an implied contrast to any supposed 
temporal advantage they might gain by any legal 
- [So Meyer, de Wette, Words., Alf., 
Hodge. ut Calvin, Beng., Billr., Stanley, 
Rickert, Olsh., all prefer the meaning: ‘fault,’ 
‘imperfection,’ ‘weakness.’ And there is strong 
ground for their interpretation]. Neander: “A 
backsliding of the Church, and sinking down 
from the high standard of pure Christian feeling.” 
wuiv, Dative of interest—that ye have law- 
suits with yourselves. — Kpiua elsewhere 
means, judicial decision, sentence, also judgment. 
With this rendering the sense would be: ‘that it 
comes to this, that ye have legal decisions,’ ete. 
The same sense substantially is obtained if we 
adopt the meaning which attaches to xpiveodar, 
and which does not elsewhere appear, viz.: law- 
suits. [So Rob. Lez. sub. voce; but Alf. says: 
‘matters of dispute’]. Me éavrav: ‘with your- 
selves ;’ more expressive than dAAfAur: one ano- 
ther. [It suggests the unity of the Christian 
body, so in contrast with the segregated condi- 
tion of the world].—How Christians ought to 
conduct themselves in cases affecting the ‘mine 
and thine,’ he states in the more striking form of 
aquestion.— Why do ye not rather take in- 
justice? Why do ye not rather suffer 
ourselves to be defrauded ?—The verbs 
Sixctode—troorepeiove are both middle 
and to be rendered as above. They imply the 
suffering of a ‘loss.’ It is one, however, only 
in appearance, being a victory in fact (Qsi.). 
Comp. Matth. v. 89ff. What follows may be 
taken as a strong assertion, or as a question, 
which either stands independently, or is depend- 
ing still on ‘why,’ since the question ‘or do you 
not know,’ of ver. 9, has also its logical relations 
in the ‘why’ (so Meyer, ed.2). But the former 
construction, which makes the sentence direct 
and independent, would be more expressive, and 
it is supported by cai rotro GdeAgove. 
The 4AA4 then will have its proper force.— 
But ye (ixeic., emphatic, ye Christians) do in- 
ce and defraud—([the same verbs as 
in the previous clause, but active transitive] and 
that brethren.—(‘‘This ge is remark- 
able as being founded on the spirit of Matth. v. 
40.” Sranter]. (On the nature of ecclesiastical 
jarisdiction maintained by the early Church in 
secular affairs, its relation to that of the State, 
aud the evils resulting from it, see NEANDER’s 
haope History, Vol. IL, p. 189 ff., Torrey’s Trans- 
ion 
Vers. 9,10. Or know ye not.—The ques- 
tion presupposes a self-evident answer respect- 
ing the conduct spoken of. ‘Such proceedings 
should not have been allowed by you, a people 
whose hope takes hold on God’s kingdom, and 
who profess to be the children, and so the heirs 
ef the Most High. <‘‘Or,” etc., i. ¢., your conduct 
ean only be explained on the supposition of such 


ignorance. —that the unjust God's king- 
dom shall not inherit ?— Here (ad¢xoc) the idea 
involved in dd:xsiv, to do injustice, must be kept 
in view, yet looking away from the point wherein 
they as members of the Church were especially 
guilty. The ‘unjust’ (‘‘a term used of the hea- 
then in ver. 1, and here designedly brought in 
for the purpose of putting all who were unjust 
on a par with the heathen’? NranpEp) are pro- 
perly those among whom the practice of injus- 
tice has become habitual, who persist in wrong 
without repenting.—But here the word denotes 
the immoral generally, those who offend God 
and man by iniquities of every kind, such as are 
specified in the following context.—In reference 
to ‘God’s kingdom,’ see on iv. 20. Considered 
in its perfection, as the object of Christian hope, 
the kingdom of God is the blessed state, wherein 
the will of a holy, loving, all-restoring, beatific 
God is fully realized; or, in other words, a con- 
dition wherein men and angels are unitedly and 
perfectly controlled by the Divine will, lead a life 
of righteousness and peace, and together with 
this, possess the highest good which it is desira- 
ble for men to participate in. And this partici- 
pation is expressed by the word ‘inherit’ («Azpo- 
vouerv). It is something that properly belongs 
to the believer as a child of God (Rom. viii. 17; 
Gal. iv. 7), and involves a gracious right and an 
enduring possession. The expression, meaning 
literally, to obtain by lot, and then, (fo receive as 
an inheritance, belongs to the language of the 
Theocracy, and is used in the Old Testament to 
denote the entrance into the promised land, and 
into the society of those who are governed by the 
will of God. And this was but the type or sha- 
dow (oxia) of the kingdom of God that was to be 
set up on a renovated earth (2 Pet. iii. 18; Matth. 
y. 5). (That the verb takes after it the Accusa- 
tive instead of the Genitive, belongs to the later 
Hellenic usage). The ‘not inheriting.’ implying 
an exclusion from the possession of the highest 
good, explains what is meant by xaraxpivecdac 
and ardéAAvo9a:.—That all conduct, which con- 
travenes the justice of God, or the ordering of 
holy love, should cause a forfeiture of this inhe- 
ritance, lies in the very nature of the case. In 
the Corinthian Church, however, there appear 
to have been some light-minded people who 
sought to persuade themselves and others that 
God did not mean exactly what he said, that this 
inheritance could never be withheld from any 
who had joined the Church. [‘:Such-a divorce 
of morality from religion has been manifested in 
all ages, and under all forms of religion. The 
pagan, the Jew, the Mohammedan, the nominal 
Christian, have all been exact in the performance 
of religious services, while unrestrained in the 
indulgence of every evil passion. This arises 
from looking on religion as an outward service, 
and God as a being to be feared and propitiated, 
not loved and served.’’ Hopex]. Against all 
such false conceptions and vain words (Eph. v. 6), 
Paul here warns the Church with his oft-recur- 
ring—Be not deceived (xv. 88; Gal. vi. 7, 
ete.)\—To this he appends a full catalogue of such 
immoralities as exclude from God’s kingdom :— 
neither fornicators.—This indicates the vice 
prevalent in Corinth, and points back to chap. v. 
To this he annexes, that wherewith fornication 
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was closely connected in Heathendom, and which 
when practised by God’s people, was termed 
both ‘fornication’ and ‘adultery :’—nor idola- 
ters.—Then comes that inordinate indulgence 
of the sexual passion which violated alike the 
Divine ordinance of marriage, and the rights of 
the married parties:—nor adulterers.—The 
series of this class ends with the mention of that 
unnatural gratification of lust indicated in the 
words:—nor effeminate, nor Sodomites.— 
These express correlative ideas. The former 
denotes those who allowed themselves to be used 
as women (qui muliebria patiuntur); the latter, 
such as used the former in this unnatural way— 
a wide-spread vice in that period (comp. Wetstein 
on this passage, and on Rom. i. 27). Next fol- 
low classes of the ‘unjust,’ in the more restricted 
sense, such as violently seized upon others’ pos- 
sessions, or more indirectly sought for them :— 
nor thieves, nor covetous,—(comp. on v. 
10 ff.).—In like manner in regard to the fol- 
lowing—nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners.—The enumeration is not strictly 
logical, since those last mentioned would natu- 
rally come in after the ‘covetous.’ But drunk- 
ards and revilers naturally go together, since the 
vice of the latter commonly results from that of 
the former. After asserting solemnly that such 
—shall not inherit the kingdom of God,— 
he goes on to remind the Corinthians that for 
them these trials belonged to the past, and that 
indulgence in such vices was for them a back- 
sliding into their old heathenish state, which 
utterly contradicted their high Christian expe- 
rience. 

Ver. 11. And these things some (of you) 
were.—The neuter raira carries a contemptu- 
ous implication, g.d., ‘such a set,’ ‘such stuff’ 
(Meyer). Tevéc: some, notall. What otherwise 
would be a too sweeping and severe imputation is 
thus limited in its application and softened in tone. 
[Calvin and Hodge regard the rivéc as redundant 
or as distributive, g. d., some were one thing and 
some another]. The simple gre, or tyeic¢ Fre, 
would imply too much, since all the Corinthian 
converts, without exception, had not been addicted 
to either one or all the immoralities specified ; 
yet, on the other hand, rivéc ipa gre would have 
implied too little. ‘It would bring the whole 
body prominently to notice, and intimate that. 
vnly & part would agree with the description.” 
OstanpeR. The change which, however, had 
passed over them, is indicated by three expres- 
sions introduced with the emphatic repetition of 
‘but,’ designed to set forth the contrast more 
strongly.—_But ye were washed clean.— 
atvedobvaaave.—[ard; off, all off, clean, inten- 
sive. This refers to their joining the Church 
in baptism. Comp. Titus iii. 5. In like manner 
Acts xxii. 16, where the verb is aor. mid., and 
signifies, baptize thyself, or, cause thyself to be bap- 
tized, not, ‘be baptized,’ as though it were pas- 
sive. And so the verb here is middle, and 
must be taken in a reflexive sense, though it is 
difficult to translate it thus in English]. The 
term ‘wash,’ points to the defilement incurred by 
the sins before spoken of, and to the purification 
effected through the forgiveness obtained in 
baptism, or the removal of guilt then pledged 
(Acts xxii. 16). It is analogous to xaVapicar 


(Eph. v. 26). The moral purification, by the do- 
ing away of all that is sinful (Riickert), we cannot 
therefore take to be here meant: although re- 
pentance and faith are presupposed in baptism. 
In this washing of baptism, however, the cleans- 
ing through the blood of Christ (Rev. i. 5; 1 Jno. 
i. 7) must be considered as included.— Ye sanc+ 
tified yourselves, 7A:do00n77Te.—This, too, 
is middle. It cannot therefore be supposed to 
denote the inward, progressive sanctification ac- 
complished by the Spirit; but, as in i. 2, the act 
of personal consecration to God, of separation 
from the world and translation into fellowship 
with God; yet this, not putatively, nor exter- 
nally merely, but as involving also some opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit on the beart (comp. 
Titus iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. Z).— Ye were justified, 
édicxacavdnre.—This, in accordance with the 
usage of Paul and of the Bible generally, is to 
be construed, not after Augustine and the Coun- 
cil of Trent, as if it meant: ‘made righteous’ 
inwardly. This is contradicted by the aorist 
tense of the verb. But it implies an introduction 
into the state of the ‘just,’ admission to a parti- 
cipation in the salvation of God—to a place in 
His kingdom and a share in His blessings. This 
exhibits the positive side of God's salvation (the 
removal of guilt being the negative side), and is 
the result of consecration to God. Hence it fitly 
concludes the series. All three taken together 
denote an entrance into the state of grace [ ‘and 
refer to the first conversion.”’ Stantey. The 
view given by Kling is substantially that of Cal- 
vin, Hodge, Alf., Words. But the words also 
carry a further implication in the way of con- 
trast. ‘Having become thus, ye are not to defile 
and pollute yourselves afresh and incur renewed 
condemnation’].—in the name of the Lord 
Jesus and in the Spirit of our God.—These 
qualifying phrases are by some referred to all 
three of the foregoing verbs, and by others to 
the Jast alone. Others still make a division, re- 
ferring the words, ‘in the name’ to ‘justified,’ 
or to this and ‘washed ;’ but the worde, ‘in the 
Spirit’ to ‘sanctified.’ These attempts are a 
failure; although it is indeed true that the 
‘washing’ and the ‘justification’ are grounded 
upon the name of Christ. Even as, on the other 
hand, sanctification comes through the Spirit. 
Again the reference of these phrases to all three 
of the verbs appears to be opposed by the sep- 
aration of the verbs effected by ‘ but,’ as well as 
by the unsuitableness of connecting the fact of 
the washing with the Spirit, since according to 
the rule (to which Acts iv. 7 is no exception) the 
reception of the Spirit is consequent on baptism 

Meyer). But the first reason given cannot be 

ecisive; and so far as the second goes, we find 
that in Titus iii. 5, the ‘ renewal of the spirit’ is 
connected directly with baptism, as epexegeti- 
cal of radcyyeveciac. And as the phrase ‘in the 
name of Christ,’ indicates the objective ground 
on which the washing rests, so does the phrase, 
‘in the Spirit,’ indicate the subjective ground 
of the same, that is, the principle which inwardly 
imparts and applies the absolution implied in the 
washing. On the name of Christ comp. on i. 2. 
The entire personality of Jesus, so far as it is 
made known to usin the work of redemption and 
indicated in the name, is the oljective ground 
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both of the pardon granted in baptism and of 
our justification and sanctification, according to 
the sense of the terms above given. But the 
Spirit of God applies to each individual what is 
offered to us in that name. He brings it directly 
to our consciousness, insures and imparts it to 
us, and enables us to realise it all within our 
own hearts. [‘* By the jue: our, added to ‘God,’ 
he binds the Corinthians and himself together in 
the glorious blessings of the Gospel state, and 
mingles the oil of joy with the mourning which 
by his reproof he is reluctantly creating.’ AL- 
FORD }. 

[Oss. This whole passage vi. 1-9, is memora- 
ble as laying the foundation for that ecclesiastical 
jarisdiction in civil affairs which in the lapse of 
centaries grew to such mighty proportions as to 
overshadow for a time the temporal sovereignty, 
and even threaten to subjugate it altogether. 
There are traces of the existence of church-courts 
for civil causes among Christians as early as the 
middle of the second century, and in the Apost. 
Const., IL, 47, the rule for the regulation of their 
proceedings is laid down. Ordinarily, however, 
the bishop became the referee in such disputes, 
and his office as umpire contributed largely to 
the increase of his importance and authority, 
and also greatly endangered his spirituality. 
When the State became Christian, this jurisdic- 
tion was conferred by law, and made binding on 
all parties that appealed to it. Thecustom once 
established, gradually extended itself with the 
increase of ecclesiastical pretensions, and the 
decay of secular power, until the Church assumed 
the form of a political association, with -a well 
defined system of ecclesiastical polity that divided 
the control with the State both over the laity and 
the clergy, even in temporal matters, and aimed 
steadily at exempting the latter in particular 
from all amenability to the State. The history 
of this wonderful and yet perverse development 
of authority from the positions laid down in the 
text, farnishes a most instructive commentary on 
its meaning, and shows us the necessity of cor- 
rectly interpreting it. 

The limitations by which the precept is beset 
are as follows: 1. The litigants must be both 
eharch-members. Redress from wrongs inflicted 
from without may be sought at civil tribunals 
when public justice seems to require it—Paul, e. 
g-, appealed to Cesar. 2. The causes, compa- 
Fatively trivial, the minor matters of property, 
for example, in relation to which it were better 
that covetousness be mortified by quietly enduring 
the wrong, than indulged by the enforcement of 
rights. 8. The tribunals, heathen, or of a hea- 
thenish kind. The case may be altered when 
the jadges are Christians. Yet even under such 
circumstances litigation between ‘ brethren” 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. 4. The nature 
of the adjudication, informal—that of umpires 

chosen for the purpose by the contestants, and 
not of regular church courts. Paul's aim was to 
preserve the peace and spirituality of the Church 
by the avoidance of litigation, not to convert the 
Chareh into an arena for conflicts, and thus to 
secularize it. The Church was never constituted 
to be “a ruler and a divider” among men. 65. 


the magistrate, too, is a ‘‘member of God for 
good,” but the litigious spirit so contrary to the 
Christian temper. There are instances when it 
would be & manifest sin not to seek justice. But 
in doing so, a Christian should take care to show 
that he was actuated, not by feelings of revenge, 
but by a supreme regard to law and order, and by 
a desire that even the wrong-doer may be recon- 
ciled to Him. } 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, [The judicial function of the Saints in the age 
to come]. Those are mighty words, ‘the saints 
shall judge the world,” ‘‘ we shall judge angels.”’ 
Through them we catch a glimpse into the mys- 
teries of the Heavenly kingdom, especially into 
the fundamental mystery of the creating and 
judging Word, and into the vital fellowship 
which believers have with their Lord, likewise 
also into the mystery of the future, when the in- 
ward life of the saints, which is now hid with 
Christ in glory, will be made manifest as a life 
of Divine power and holiness. Those of whom 
Christ said, ‘‘I in them and they in me,” of 
whom it is grandly sung, 

“ Devoid of strength they are guardians for all; 

Poor, yet they win, let the worst befall,’’— 
who here on earth have shared with their Re- 
deemer in His sufferings and shame, these very 
ones will share with Him hereafter in the mani- 
festations of His glory. ‘‘ When Christ, who is 
their life, shall appear, exhibiting Himself as He 
really is, then will they also appear with Him as 
gods of earth, to the astonishment of the world. 
They will reign and flourish eternally, shining 
as stars in the firmament of God.” 

But by virtue of this union with Christ in 
glory, they become partners also in His judicial 
authority. Having been exempted from judg- 
ment through faith in their Lord, they will join 
with Him in executing judgment over all, whe- 
ther men or angels, who amid the exhibitions 
of Divine love and wisdom and power and righte- 
ousness have continued hostile to God’s truth, 
disregardful of His grace, contemptuous toward 
His salvation, and opposed to all the ways of His 
kingdom—hardening themselves evermore in 
their enmity, until past hope. And this judg- 
ment will be an act both of deepest insight,— 
piercing through to the very centre of the heart, 
and detecting there the inexcusableness of sin, 
and of highest moral power—exhibiting a righte- 
ousness full of decision and vigor—allowing of 
no further proteste—exposing the fallacy of ex- 
cuses, and annihilating them all as false and 
untenable through the might of an all-enlighten- 
ing truth. 

And this power to discern and judge at that 
period, is a living principle imparted to Chris- 
tians now, through the indwelling life of Christ, 
and it unfolds itself onward unto perfection with 
the growth of their spiritual life, until it reaches 
its highest state of exercise in the future king- 
dom of glory. There is always implied in ita 
demonstration of the mind of Christ, as well in 
that pitying love which goes out after the lost, 
tracks them in their wanderings, and wisely 


The evil condemned is not the practice of going | and patiently applies the means of their restora- 
to law, as though this were wrong in itself, for | tion, as in that holiness which should keep them 
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from all fellowship with sin, consecrate them 
entirely to God, and maintain them in the obedi- 
ence of faith amid manifold temptations from 
within and from without, in joy and sorrow, in 
honor and dishonor, in abundance and want, in 
health and sickness, even unto death: so that, as 


the instruments of Christ’s truth and love, they 


shall have done what they could towards awak- 
ening, convincing and converting those who still 
walk in darkness—thus proving themselves fit 
and warranted to act the part of judges with 
their Lord at the last. 

But as their authority is also to be exercised 
over the world of spirits, these too must in some 
way be regarded as coming under this saving in- 
fluence. For is not the blood of Christ’s cross 
said to be God’s means for reconciling all things 
unto Himself, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven? (Col. i. 20). And is not the 
manifold wisdom of God to be proclaimed by 
means of the Church, even unto principalities 
and powers in heavenly places? (Eph. fii 10). 
Shall we then mistake if we imagine that even in 
the extra mundane sphere there are also fallen 
beings, yet capable of salvation; and that into 
this sphere, whence came temptation and ruin 
unto our race, there shall in return go forth 
blessed agencies of deliverance from this very 
race, according to the wonderful council of God, 
and by virtue of the advent of His Son, through 
whom every thing above and beneath has been 
created? This is indeed an operation which, 
like that of the operation of this spirit-world 
upon us, comes not within the direct conscious- 
ness of believers; yet this fact does not militate 
against its reality, and like much that is now 
concealed, it will be made known to believers, as 
they enter upon their heavenly state. And if it 
be true, this circumstance will the more qualify 
believers for sitting in judgment over those bad 
spirits who obstinately close themselves against 
all such gracious influences, and scorn the salva- 
tion offered in Christ. These are conjectures 
indeed, and they might be carried out still fur- 
ther into the consideration of the particular du- 
ties in which the departed saints might engage 
in the other world. But it will not do to reject 
them as idle dreams, since they are in accordance 
with the analogy of Scripture, and are supported 
by the essential connection which exists between 
the judgment, and prevenient efforts directed to 
the recovery of the fallen. 

Since the judicial work of the saints is not 
simply a corroboration of the sentence pro- 
nounced by Christ, but also an active participa- 
tion in the judgment carried on by Him, as the 
organs ef His office, a training preparatory to this 
high function will naturally be required of 
them. To this there belongs—l, a learning to 
speak what is true and right, net only in publio, 
but also in private stations, so that a readiness 
may be acquired in distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and there shall be no danger of being 
misled, either through the purblindnees of the 
foolish, or by the corruptsophistries and wretched 
infatuation of the self-opinionated and dogmatic 
(analogous with Luke xvi. 10ff.; xix. 17 £.); 2, 
a calm, self-denying willingness to aecept justice 
as set forth in the sentence rendered, whether it 
come from a judge or an umpire; for here the 


rule holds good, that obedience to authority is 
the best qualification for exercising authority ; 
8, the still loftier self-denial shown in a readi- 
ness to suffer wrong rather than to gain aught by 
going to law at the expense of love and unity. 
On the other hand, the habit of over-reaching 
and defrauding, originating in e spirit of selfish 
greed, as it disqualifies for admission into God’s 
kingdom, so does it in an especial manner unfit 
@ person to exercise judgment. And this is true 
also of every act which violates the rights either 
of God or man; for all such acts virtually disown 
and entirely neutralize that state of grace into 
which a person has been brought through the 
name of Christ and by the Spirit of God. The 
persons who practise them have washed and 
consecrated themselves, and been justified (in 
baptism) to no purpose. 

[2. The natural condition of man, depraved and 
lost (vv. 9-11). When unchecked, the original 
sin of our constitution breaks out into the most 
flagrant vices and crimes, which reveal the in- 
herent corruption. The most refined Pagan ci- 
vilization has no power to restrain and cure it. 
Rather it serves to intensify the evil. The most 
demoralized society in the old world was to be 
found in the most refined of its cities. And the 
character, thus vitiated, forever excludes from 
a state of glory. Jt shall not tnherit the king- 
dom of God, Thestrong negation here precludes 
all hope for such as possess it, and together with 
this puts the stamp of falsehood upon the figment 
of s universal salvation. No statement could be 
more explicit and conclusive]. 

(8. The change which fits the sinner for hea- 
ven is a radical one, wrought in Christ and 
through the Spirit, yet not independently of hu- 
man volition. ‘*Ye have washed yourselves 
clean, ye have sanctified yourselves, ye are jus- 
tified.” The filth of sin is voluntarily removed. 
From being his own, the person consecrates him- 
self to God, and becomes forgiven and reconciled 
to God through faith in the work of Christ, and 
by the influence of the Spirit. Thus old things 
pass away, and all things become new, under the 
operation of Divine grace, and through the con- 
sent of the individual. There is, therefore, in re- 
newal a voluntary assumption of the weightiest 
obligation to keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world}. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[ Litigation on the part of Christians—1, involves 
great risk, and betokenss corresponding ‘daring,’ 
for it isa seeking for justice before the avowedly 
unjust, ver. 1*; 2 is a repudiation of their pro- 
per society, and of the advantages its saintly 
character holds out, ver. 1°; 8, is derogatory to 
the dignity of the litigants themselves, who are, 
by their profession, destined to be hereafter 
judges of the world and of angels, ver. 2,8; 4, 
is an imputation upon the ability of their breth- 
ren to decide in the matters of lesser moment 
here, vy. 2, 5; 5, should be superseded by the 
selection of umpires in the Church, and the small 
matters it involves treated as they deserve, 
ver. 4; 6, isa disgrace to the Church and a cause 
of scandal, as it opens the faults of Christians 
to the observation and sneers of the world; 7, is 
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contrary to the spirit of Christ, “‘who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again, and when He suf- 
fered, threatened not, but committed Himeelf to 
Him that judgeth righteously,” ver. 7; 8, implies 
wrong doing on the part of Christians, provok- 
ing litigation by their conduct towards each 
other, ver. 8; 9, those who by their offences pro- 
voke litigation are in danger of losing their in- 
heritance in God’s kingdom and becoming out- 
casts with the vicious of every class, vv. 9, 10; 
10, the offences which cause it, and the spirit in 
which it is often done, are contrary to the change 
which believers profess to have passed through, 
ver. 11]. 

Hee :—Ver. 1. It is not in itself wrong to 
seek justice before earthly tribunals, since gov- 
ernment, too, is a Divine ordinance, designed 
for protection and order; and Paul himself ap- 
pesled to unbelieving magistrates against the 

ersecution of the Jews (Acts xxii. 25; xxv. 10). 

ut in all law-suits let every one take care 
wherefore, and before whom, and how he liti- 
gates. Otherwise his action may prove both a 
disgrace and a sin.—Ver. 2. In the coming judg- 
ment of the sainis there is great comfort for 
those who have lost a righteous eause. Let cor- 
rupt judges mark well. inst whatsoever 
righteous ones they have d ed unrighteous 
judgment, by these ‘will they be righteously 
judged at the last day.—Ver. 8. To be associ- 
ated with Christin judgment is one of the loftiest 
honors promised to believers, 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. 
i. 5,6; iii. 21. The dignity thus conferred 
should be displayed even in this life by the con- 
trol which they maintain not only over them- 
selves and the world, but aleo over the Devil, 


and go in their conquest over all their spiritual. 


enemies. It should be shown also in the way 
they judge and condemn the world in and through 
their life and doctrine.—Ver. 4. Those who know 
and enjoy God ought to be held in higher esteem, 
and deemed more worthy of confidence, than 
those in whom such knowledge is wanting.— 
Ver. 6. Earthly goods are the means of separat- 
ing the most united, heavenly goods can unite 
the most hostile.—Ver. 7. Christians ought to 
hold temporal possessions of such small account 
that the prime question with them should not be 
whether they have, or have not; and they should 
be so affectionate toward each other, that in case 
of dissension about “the mine and thine” the 
temporal good should seem so small and the 
brother so important, that ere they would dis- 
quiet their spirits by litigation, and unfit them- 
selves for religious duties, and cause offence to 
their neighbors, they would let the whole thing 
go and suffer the loss.— Ver. 8. (Hed.). If an in- 
telligent person is guilty of the wrong, then he 
commits the greater sin in putting the innocent 
person to so much cost and trouble with his lies ; 
if the wrong-doer is ignorant, then it is not 
Fight, 1, to pursue the most stringent course 
with him and practise no forbearance; 2, to go 
to law in envious, avaricious, or ugly temper ; 8, 
besides, the thing does not pay.—Vv. 9, 10. Those 
who needlessly go to law are classed with thieves 
and licentious persons, efc., and incur a like con- 
demnation. The world evidently judges very dif- 
ferent from the Holy Spirit. Nothing is more com- 
smon than to Nea sin beeause of its commonness. 


If all on this catalogue are lost, you can count 
the saved, almost all. Ye unrighteous litigants, 
fornicators, small and great thieves, sly and oper 
thieves, be alarmed !—Ver. 11. (Hep.): ‘Such 
were some,’ efc., sweet word ‘were.’ To be and 
to be willing to remain such—that were the pity. 
Those who have escaped from the snares of the 
Devil should bear the past in mind continually, 
as a motive to avoid sin and foster gratitude. 

Ber.en. Bis.:—Ver. 1. The reason why the 
righteous are often passed by, and the unrighte- 
ous are chosen as judges, is because people hope 
to make something out of the latter.—Ver. 2. 
Judicial bonors hereafter await those only who 
have acted justly here, and allowed themselves 
to be judged.—Ver. 7. So completely does the 
Holy Spirit drive nature from her supposed 
rights, and subject it to patient suffering, yea, 
to death, that we are not at liberty to maintain 
our rights arbitrarily, but are bound, every- 
where and at all times, to have regard to the 
jewel of our peace, and see that it be neither 
injured nor destroyed.—Vv. 9-11. The unrighte- 
ous are all the unregenerate, 1 Jno. iii. 7; Jno. 
iii. 8, There are many kinds of sins. Hence, 
if thou seest another sin, point not thy finger at 
him. Perhaps thou art implicated in another sin 
more deeply than he is in this. Remembrance 
of the past ought to cause perpetual humilia- 
tion. To this end we ought to think of our old 
sins, but for other reasons we ought to forget 
them. ‘‘But,”—*‘ but,”—*‘but.” Othe impor- 
tance and the preciousness of the change. Gra- 
cious acts all go together, though they are dis- 
tinguishable. If we pray, ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner,’ that implies, ‘create within me a 
clean heart.’ What God hath joined let no man 
put asunder. Salvation comprises forgiveness, 
sanctification, redemption, and we can get it in 
no other way than through the name of Jesus 
and the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Reiegr:—Vers. 2, 8.—We must improve the 
glimpses here allowed into the grander future, in 
such a way, that even here, amid our small en- 
gagements, we may as far as possible be lifted 
into higher moods. Through selfishness, impa- 
tience, anger, greed, the complainant often in- 
curs as much guilt afterwards as the man has 
who injured him. 

Hevusner:—Ver. 1. Every true Christian 
ought to be a sort of a justice of the peace.—Ver. 
8. It is very natural that the betrayed should 
judge the betrayer. From a presentiment of 
this springs the hatred of evil angels against 
Christians.—Ver. 5. The lack of wise men in a 
church is great disgrace.—Ver. 6. That justice 
should be enforced by the secular power between 
those who profess to be governed by law is also 
@ disgrace. 

Besser:—If we kept in mind what glory 
awaits us in the Church, it would prove a sad 
thing for us to strive with our brethren about 
mine and thine, and if we were drawn into strife 
then would the judges find in us peaceable peo- 
ple who respected the decision of the saints.— 
Vv. 7, 8. Paul says ‘ye.’ Mark then, a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump! The flagrant 
immoralities of some did not constrain the Church 
to mourning, did not move them to the exercise 


of discipline. A Christian Church, however, is 
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not a mere aggregate of names, but it is the body 
of one Spirit, composed of many members. 
Hence the declaration of the Apostle, ‘ye do 
wrong,” struck at the whole Church, and stuck 
in it like an arrow until it acknowledged its own 
disgrace in bitter repentance.—Ver. 11. What- 
ever has been done for us and is to be found in 
the name of Jesus, that is appropriated to us 
through the Spirit of our God—that God, who is 
ie and highest Good in Jesus Christ our 

ord. 

[F. W. Ropertson:—Let us guard against a 
natural misconception of the Apostle’s meaning. 
You might think that he meant to say, that the 
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Corinthians should have ecclesiastical instead 
of civil courts; and for this reason, that church- 
men and clergy will decide rightly by a special 
promise of guidance, and heathen and laymer, 
wrongly. But this has not to do with the case. 
It is not a question here between ecclesiastical 
and civil courts, but between law and equity, 
between litigation and arbitration. The remedy 
[for offences] is, not more elaborate law, nor 
cheaper law, nor greater facility for law, but 
more Christianity, less loud cries about “ Rights,” 
more earnest anxiety on both and all sides to do 
no wrong}. 


XII.—AN EXHORTATION TO CHRISTIAN CONTINENCE, AND A PROHIBITION OF ALL 
HEATHENISH LICENTIOUSNESS. THE RELATION WHICH THE BODY SUSTAINS 
TO CHRIST; ITS CHARACTER AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
AND THE GREAT PRICE PAID FOR ITS RANSOM, DO NOT ALLOW OF OUR RE- 
GARDING SUCH A GRATIFICATION OF CARNAL APPETITE MORALLY INDIFFE- 
RENT, LIKE THE ENJOYMENT OF FOOD. 


12 


All things are lawful unto me, [are in my power], but all things are not expedient; 


all things are lawful for me [are in my power], but I will not be brought under the 


13 
oth it and them. 
14 the Lord for the body. 
15 up us’ by his own power. 
shall I then take [away 


wer of any. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but God shall destroy 
Now [But] the body ¢s not for fornication, but for the Lord ; and 
And God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise! 
Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
the members of Christ, and make them the members 


dipas) 
16 ofaharlot? God forbid. Ghat [omit what, and read, Or*] know ye not that he which 1s 
17 joined to a harlot is one body? for, two, saith he, shall be one flesh. But he that is joined 


18 unto the Lord is one spirit. 


Flee fornication. 


Every sin that a man doeth is with- 


out the body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body. 
19 What! [omit what, and read, Or] know ye not that your body‘ is the temple of the 
20 Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? For 
ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, [omit all that follows*], 


and in your spirit, which are God’s. 


1[Ver. 14.—The verb Bay aia Thee different codices under three forms—present, fature and aorist. Tiechen- 


dorf prefers the future, after C. 
sean found in B. 67%. (See Exegetical and Critical) 
ture 


. Sin. Syr. ee 


Meyer prefers the aorist, which is the most feebly eaup- 
mann reads éfeyeipes from A. DI. It is best to take it as 


3 Vor. 14.—The Rec. has vyuas, which is feebly attested, and Meyer thinks an error from Rom. vili 


3 Ver. 16.—Tho Rec. and Lachmann [with all the critical editions) read % ove accordin 


e 11. 
to A. B.C. F. Cod. 8in.] 


4 Ver. 19.—The Rec. and Lach. following good authorities tasarly all: A. B.C. D. F. x. Cod. Sin.) read 1rd cooa [and 
90 aleo Alf., Stanley, eee) But this is perhaps a correction occasioned by the singular predicate vads. 
? 


§ The clause xai év Ty, 


is an addition apparently with a view to make the exhortation complete. The most im- 


portant MSS. and other old and good authorities omit it [and so do Alf., Stanley, Words.} 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 12. [‘After hr of the sin of covet- 
ousness, Which had produced litigiousness,—and 
having reminded the Corinthians of what privi- 
leges they had received, and what sins re- 
nounced,—he now proceeds to examine and con- 
fute an argument raised by some of the Gentile 
Christians at Corinth, who in the presumptuous 


spirit of Greek Philosophy, pleaded, in behalf of 
fornication and of eating meats offered in sacri- 
fice to idols, that man ts the measure of all the 
(rdvrwv pérpov dvpuroc),—a@ principle in which 
both the greatest schools of Greek Philosophy, 
with which St. Paul ci valdee at Athens, 
ed, though they applied it in different ways: 
aed. that all the ea were his, and that-all 
things were lawful to him—a tenet which they 
imagined had received some countenance from 
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the Gospel itself, which promised to them uni- ; 


versal liberty, and even universal dominion in 
Christ, a doctrine which, when properly stated, 
and understood, with due conditions, is produc- 
tive of that genuine independence which is the 
best security for self-control, and had therefore 
been placed in its proper light by St. Paulin the 
earlier part of his Epistle (iii. 21-23). This 
principle he here adopts with true oratorical skill, 
and proceeds to examine it, showing at once its 
truth and the falseness of its application by 
them.” After Worps. ]. : 
All things are in my power.—Paul here 
has in view that easy, tolerant view of fornica- 
tion which was so common among the heathen, 
and to which he has already repeatedly alluded 
(v. 1; vi. 9) This view was still further vindi- 
cated on the grounds of that Christian liberty 
which was supposed to countenance this gratifi- 
cation of a natural appetite as no less proper in 
itself than the eating of food was to satiate hun- 
ger. But the words with which the discussion 
begins are not to be regarded as the objection of 
an opposer, here cited for the purpose of refuta- 
tion [Calvin and Barnes]. Had this been so, the 
fact would have been indicated by some formula 
like GAA’ épeic: but you say. They are rather 
the statement of a fundamental principle of 
Christianity, resting upon its own grounds, yet 
with a suitable limitation of its application to 
the actual life of a Christian (joc, #. ¢., for me, 
asa Christian).* Accordingly we are not to in- 
terpret these, vv. 12, 18, as giving usa sort of 
dislogue maintained between some imaginary 
opponent and the Apostle (Pott). The context 
indeed shows that the fundamental principle here 
laid down was actually adduced in support of 
fornication; but there is no ground for sup- 
posing that the Corinthian converts generally 
advocated this practice on such a basis, or that 
they so argued in their letter to him. It were 
better to assume this only of a few individuals, 
and that the Apostle had been privily informed 
of the fact, as intimated in the case mentioned in 
chap. v. 1. Some suppose the maxim here to 
have a close reference to what just precedes in 
ver. 11, g. d., ‘I being now in a state of grace, 
and free from all Jewish restrictions, and all 
outward ordinances, and being no longer in 
bondage to an accusing conscience and to fear of 
sin, have right to the largest liberty.’ But such 
a connection is by no means probable, since the 
verbs introduced by ‘but’ are chiefly designed 
to warn his readers against relapsing into their 
earlier immoralities. It were better to connect 
with ver. 9. and to suppose that out of the cata- 
logue of sina there mentioned, he seleeted the 
first, and referred to the efforts made for justify- 
ing it. Besser regards the phrase as one of Paul’s 
proverbs, [and Bengel says: ‘‘ Paul often uses 
the first person to express those thoughts which 
have the force of maxims, especially in this Epis- 
tle, ver. 15; vii. 7; viii. 18; x. 28, 29, 80; xiv. 
11”}. The term “all things’? must of course be 


(* It can hardly be supposed that Paul meant to lay any 
wach stress on ths word ‘me,’ as though he meant to assert 
a distinction between believers and unbelievers in this re- 
spect, claiming a liberty for the former which did not be- 
long to the latter. This would lead to sowo pretty danger- 
ous inferences.) 


limited to such as were indifferent (adidgupa), 
t.e., to such acts as were not in themselves 
wrong, but only under certain circumstances rnd 
connections seemed to conflict with Christian 
morality. ‘All things are lawful for me which 
may be lawful.” Bencet. (So also Hodge; but 
Words., well styles this explanation weak and 
tautological, and hardly justified by the original, 


| and prefers Theodoret’s view: ‘‘all things are in 


my power, by reason of my free will; but it is 
not expedient in all things to use this freedom, 
for in doing that which is sinful thou losest thy 
freedom.” But is it not plain, after all, that 
Paul here has in view not actions, but external 
objects, the things in the world which were ail 
given for man’s use, and over which he held do- 
minion, and which, under the Christian dispen- 
sation, were all restored to him unrestricted by 
carnal ordinances? (The Syriac version evi- 
dently so takes it; Tyndale, on the contrary, 
renders ‘‘I maye do all thinges: but I will be 
brought under no man’s power.” So Cranmer 
and the Geneva Bible). In this sense it may be 
said with the broadest scope ‘‘all things are in 
my power” (Ps. viii. 6; Heb. ii. 6-11). And to 
this the antinomian would add ‘and I have the 
right to use them as I please, according to the 
cravings of my nature, and according as they 
contribute to my enjoyment.’ And it is upon 
this lawless inference that the Apostle proceeds 
to put limitations]. ‘‘The abrupt commence- 
ment of ver. 12 is perhaps to be accounted for on 
the supposition that it alludes to a passage in 
their Epistle to him, and the words before us 
might have been used there even in reference to 
things indifferent; but without the proper limi- 
tations which the Apostle here supplies.’ NE- 
ANDER. 

The first of these is—but all things are not 
expedient.—By this he means ns in x. 23, not 
materially advantageous, but morally fitting and 
useful, especially, perhaps, in its bearing upon 
others, [It were better, however, to take the 
verb ovudéper in its broadest acceptation and 
bearings—conduce to profit, whether to the per- 
son who uses them, or to others with whom he 
is connected, and whose welfare he is bound to 
consult. Every finite good has a special end, and 
must be wisely used with reference to that end, 
and not being absolute, is dependent on times 
and circumstances for the benefit it is to confer]. 
The second limitation is—but not will I be 
brought under bondage by any thing.— 
'"Efovorac0foouae and éfeort are kindred words 
former being formed from efoveia, which is 

erived from é£eor:), and they involve a parano- 
masia, which serves to bring out the contradic 
tion, caused by the misuse of liberty, in a more 
forcible light. [We give the play on the words 
in English thus: ‘All things are in my power, 
but I will not come under power to any thing’ }. 
‘*Not [”’ is emphatic. It exhibits the moral 
self of the individual (not simply that of Paul, 
but of Christians generally), in sharp contrast 
with everything, which, if yielded to passion- 
ately, or enjoyed with an accusing conscience, 
or fondly clung to as indispensable, acquires a 
despotic control over us. {The lord must pre- 
serve his lordship, and take heed that he become 
not the slave of any thing which is properly 
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suhject to him. Freedom must not commit sui- 
cide. The body was designed to be the organ 
ot the Spirit fur ruling over nature, not the 
organ of nature fur ruling over the Spirit]. 
"Kfoverdfecyv, to be master of, and itis here put in 
the future to express the firm inward resolve not 
to be mastered by any thing. Tcvd¢ is neuter 
corresponding to zdvra. 

Vers. 13, 14. Meats for the belly and the 
belly for meats, eic.—Here we have a con- 
trast drawn between what is in itself indiffe- 
rent, and the view which cannot be brought 
under this category.* From the fact that a mu- 
tual relation has been established between meats 
and the belly by an ordinance of the Creator, the 
former being made to be received and digested 
by the latter, and the latter being formed to re- 
ceive the former, and from the fact that both are 
alike transient, being designed only for this pre- 
sent life, it followed, as a matter of course, that 
eating was a thing morally indifferent, and was 
allowable, in so far as it neither proved incon- 
venient, or brought a person under bondage. 
Very different, however, was it with the act of 
fornication, since the body, standing as it did in 
direct relations with the Lord, and having been 
received by Him into the fellowship of an im- 
mortal life, does not in such practices falfil any 
Divine destination, [but is rather alienated from 
its proper functions, and de ed by them]. 
After the nominatives, éoriv is to be supplied. 
It is altogether needless to suppose that the 
meats here spoken of had any special connection 
with the altar-feasts that were so closely asso- 
ciated with licentious practices. By such a 
supposition the force of the argument is rather 
hindered than helped.—And God shall de- 
stroy both it and them.—Paul refers here 
to that great change which is to take place in 
the condition of mankind at the coming of 
Christ—a transformation which will preclude 
all need of physical nourishment, and dispense 
with the organs for ita reception. Comp. xv. 44, 
51; and Matth. xxii. 80. In the words, ‘and 


ha But have we not here the evidence that in the “all 
things” Paul had reference not to actions, but to external 
objects? Out of these he selects one class, and shows what 
they wore designed for, and how fer they are good or expe- 
dient. But the like adaptation and utility and propriety 
he denies to exist in the indiscriminate use of woman, since 
the body of both was destined for higher uses, in the sexual 
relation, than mere enjoyment; and the purposes of God in 
reference to it, were violated by that use. The logic of the 
Apostle is obscured, if we consider him as having the action 
primarily in view. It proceeds wholly apon the rule of 
adaptation of things to ends}. 


{t This is Neander’s view. He supposes that Paul “at first 
meant to speak only of partaking of meats offered to idols,” 
and “then was prowpted to leave the topic and speak 

nst those excesses at Corinth of which he had not 
thought at first.” The topic thus left, he supposes to be re- 
sumed again at the beginning of chap viii., but approached 
from a different point; and after several digressions and ex- 
positions of it, to be taken up In the same form as here in 
chap. x. 23. is view, th ugh at first seeming to involve 
the course of thought in needless intricacy, growa more 
plausible the more we meditate upon the logic of the whole 
section: and it is not surprising that Neander says that 
neither Billioth’s argumente, nor de Wette’s have sufficed 
to convince bim of its erroneousness. The care had better 
be left without arguing to each person's reflection—taking 
into account all the while the fact that here «among the Co- 
tinthians there was probably the eame connection between 
the enting of things offered to idols. and the sin of fornica- 
tio. that we find afterwards spoken of in the heresy of the 

Icolaitans, Rev. ii. 14, 15, and that consequently the two 
stood very closely associated in the Apostle’s mind.] 
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them," we have the hint of a time that reaches 
far beyond the death of the individual—a time 
when the world and all things therein shall be 
burned up. (Comp. 2 Peter iii. 11. 

In contrast with the foregoing, there is pre- 
sented to us, first, that truth in a negative form, 
the analogy of which to the eating of food it is 
the aim of the Apostle to dispute——But the 
body is not for fornication.—That is, forni- 
eation is not the natural function of a perishable 
organ, but it is the perversion to illegitimate 
uses of the entire body—that body which belongs 
to the Lord, and is with him, destined to an im- 
perishable life. And in this also there are twe 
elements involved; 1, a connection with the 
Lord ;—but for the Lord.—And this relatiena 
is a mutual one, since the body is destined for the 
Lord, to be one of His members, and His exclusive 
possession; and on the other hand—the Lord 
is for the body,—to rule it, and to use it; yes, 
to appropriate and assimilate it to Himself; and, 
as others add, to nourish it with his life. (Comp. 
Jno. vi. 88, 58, and also ver. 15, uéAyz). 2. The 
destination of the body to an immortal life, 
grounded on its connection with the Lord—a 
destination that stands in striking contrast with 
the destruction above alluded to, which awaits 
the purely material world.—And God both 
raised up the Lord, and will raise up us 
also by His strength.—This resurrection is 
an introduction into a life that is no more sub- 
ject to death. Comp. Rom. vi. 9ff. The «ai— 
nat, both—and, binds the two clauses together. 
In the second clause, however, the reading is 
contested, and Meyer (ed. 2d) considers egfyepe, 
has rateed, as the only right reading, although 
not so well attested. Paul, he says, never as- 
serts the éyeipecy and éécyeipecy, that is, a resto- 
ration to life after death, of himself and of bis 
cotemporaries (2 Cor. iv. 14 is to be understood 
spiritually); rather, in anticipation of the 
speedy aivent of Christ, he was looking to be 
changed without dying (xv. 51f.; 1 Theses. iv. 
16 f.); so that if he had been speaking of the fu- 
ture, he would have been more likely to have 
used the word (woromjoe, shali make alive, than 
é€eyecpei, shall raise up. (Comp. xv. 22; Rom. 
viii. 11). He interprets the word, however, not 
of the spiritual resurrection, that is, the new 
birth, but as in Eph. ii. 6; Col. ii. 12f., where 
Christ’s resurrection is spoken of as the fact in 
which that of the believer is slready involved, 
although the connection first becomes realised 
at the second advent, through the actual resur- 
rection of the dead, and the transformation of 
the living. But if, according to this interpreta- 
tion, both these ideas ean be considered as in- 
cluded in the verb in its past tense (éf7yerpe), 
why not assume the same in its future form? In 
so doing, we should abide by the reading beet 
attested—a reading which puts the verb in the 
same tense with xarapyfoe:, shall destroy—and 
would construe the verb éfeyecpel in ita more 
comprehensive signification, as denoting the 
change which is to take place in the living, as 
well as in the dead. 2 Cor. iv. 14 might also be 
interpreted in the same manner. The distino- 
tive changes awaiting the quick and the dead, 
although elsewhere made prominent, did not re- 
quire to be slluded to here. (With this Meyor 
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in his 3d ed. also agrees). It is hardly allown- | vi. 2, and elsewhere, he repels all unhallowed 
ble to distinguish here between éyeipev and | inferences and suggestions and declarations. 


eceyeipew (Bengel and Osiander), as though the 
former referred to the first fruits of the resur- 
rection in Christ, and the latter to the work con- 
summated at the end. The reason why he uses 
the word ‘‘us,”’ instead of ‘our bodies,’ is that he 
had used the personal form just before, ‘in the 
Lord.’ The context, in this case, allows of no 
misapprehension. ‘The body,” says OstanpER, 
‘(ia the vessel of our personality.”’ The clause, 
‘by his power,’ it were better to connect with 
the latter verb, if by ‘his’ we understand, not 
Christ’s, but God’s, which is to be preferred, as 
God is the subjeot of ‘shall raise.’ Comp. xv. 
38; Matth. xxii 29; Eph. i. 19. Acé here ex- 
resses the internal instrumentality. 

Vers. 15-17. Know ye not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ ?—Here 
he amplifies what is said in ver. 13, and “upon 
the ground there adduced of the immorality of 
fornication, he bringw to their distinct conscious- 
ness the abominable character of the vice in 
question.’’? So Meyer rebuts Baur’s assertion, 
that Paul here makes a petitio principii. Else- 
where Christians themselves are called members 
of Christ’s body—the Church in its totality, the 
head of which is Christ. (Comp. xii. 27; Eph. v. 
$0). But here their bodies are spoken of as es- 
eential parts (the vehicles) of his personality. 
And this, not so much on account of his incar- 
nation, and of His so sharing with us our na- 
ture, as on acoount of the indwelling of His Spi- 
rit (ver. 19). Whether the Apostle had in mind 
the figure of the marital relationship (comp. 2 
Cor. xi. 2; Eph.v. 26f.; Rom. vii. 4) is leas certain. 
The incongruity of making Christ the antithesis 
te a harlot (Meyer), would not stand in the way 
of our supposing this, since it makes no differ- 
ence whether the other party be male or female, 
for Paul is here speaking of the essential contra- 
diction which exists between a person’s belong- 
ing to Christ, and so holding vital fellowship 
with the Holy and Pure One, and his having in- 
tercourse with an individual who was addicted 
te impurity, such as a common prostitute—an 
intercourse which involved the surrender of the 
eatire person to her. It was only the impure 
eenscionce of a heathen that could be blind to 
the immorality of such fornication. But to the 
Christian’s conscience this should be evident at 
once, and we should denounce it as a crime per- 
petrated against Christ—as an abominable viola- 
tion of his sacred rights. Hence the Apostle 
directly proceeds to ask—Shall I then take 
away the members of Christ, and make 
them the members of a harlot ?—Alpew 
means not simply, to take, but, to (ake away, to 
alienale from the proper owner. Oty, then, or, 
therefore, introduces the inference: ‘‘ since this 
is a0, I will not so far forget myself, as to,’ eéc. 
Tleehew may be either, Aorist subj., as in xi. 22, 
meaning, akould I; or, have I any right to make ; 
or it may be future, shall I make? The sense 
will be abeut the same. ([Jelf says that “the 
second and third personsof the Future often ex- 
press necessity or propriety, shall, must.” Gr. 
Gram. 3 406 8]. This query he answers with 
an emphatic negative—puy yévorro, let it 
never be,—an expression by which in Rom. 


In order to prove that fornication involves all 
he has stated, he next goes on to show the nature 
of the connection it effects between the parties 
concerned, and sets over against this, the nature 
of the union believers have with Christ, so that 
the utter incompatibility of the two may be the 
more clearly felt—Or know ye not;—z. d., 
‘or if this at least, appear doubtful to you, then 
it must be because of your ignorance’ (Meyer). 
that he who is joined to the harlot is 
one body ?—KodAdova:, to be most intimately 
joined with. In this connection it denotes the 
sexual union, which involves the most intimate 
conjunction of the physical powers of life. The 
consequence of such a union is stated in a cita- 
tion from Gen. ii. 24, found also in Matth. xix. 61, 
and this he introduces as a Divine declaration.— 
For he saith—‘ He,’ t. e. God, sinve Scripture 
is the oracle of God. even though communicated 
through human organs (comp. xv. 27; Eph. v. 
8; Heb. viii. 5). To suppose God to be the sub- 
ject is better than to supply either the words 
‘Scripture’ or ‘Spirit,’ though the meaning 
would still be the same. But most unsuitable of 
all would it be to construe it as impersonal: it is 
said.—they two shall be into one flesh.—- 
This, which was originally affirmed of the mar- 
riage union, is here applied to illicit intercourse, 
it being the same thing, physically considered. 
Secundum iem natures non differunt (Thom. 
a.q.). And by this application of the statement 
he shows that the act in question is not a mere 
momentary enjoyment with which the whole af- 
fair is concluded, but that it involves a renl union 
of the natural powers of life in one complex per- 
sonality. Theterm ‘flesh ’’ here denotes simply 
man’s physical nature, without the accessory 
idea of corruption. The words ‘they two” are 
not found in the Hebrew text. They occur in 
the LXX., and in all the quotations of this pas- 
sage, even in those of the Rabbis. (Is this in 
the interest of monogamy ?). ‘ Into,” etc, Hebr. 


4, even in classic Greek, implies a transition 
into a particular state [JELF, Gr. Gram., 3 625, 
Obs. 4}.—But he who is joined tothe Lord 
is one Spirit.—Here we have the contrast: 
KoAAGovat T@ xuply, ® phrase which occurs also in 
Deut. x. 20; 2 Kings xviii. 6. As the result we 
have, not ‘one body,’ but ‘one spirit,’ denoting 
the element wherein this union takes place. But 
this unity is not a merely ideal one. It is one in 
essential reality, the indwelling of Christ in the 
believer, so that His Spirit and our spirit be- 
come one. Comp. xiv. 23. This clause stants 
independently. 

Vers. 18-20. The warning implied in what 
precedes is now expressly given, and, although 
clearly an inference, is introduced abruptly 
without any connecting particle—Flee forni- 
cation.—*etyere, flee—a striking expression, 
Anselm says, Alia vitia pugnando libido fugiendo- 
vinetur. ‘‘Other vices are conquered by fight- 
ing, lust by flying.’’ What follows substantiates 
this warning, by chowing the characteristic pe- 
culiarity of that sin, which distinguishes it frem 
every other. And this is exhibited antitheti- 
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cally.—Hvery- sin which a man might 
commit—[4 edv roijoy dv3pwrog. The dy here 
belongs to the relative and not to tho verb, 
and gives an indefiniteness to it, annexing the 
notion, ‘whatsoever it may be.’ JeLy, Gr. Gram. 
2 &29, 1]._is without the body.—But how 
can he say this, when drunkenness and such 
like vices also involve an injury t< the body, and 
indeed cannot be practised at all outside of the 
bodily sphere? There have been several modes 
of answering this question. We may either sup- 
pose that the word ‘‘every’’ (av) is to be taken 
in @ popular sense for ‘nearly all,’ which is 
arbitrary; or we may consider the whole 
elause hypothetical, g.d., ‘Although all other 
sins were without the body, yet this,’ efc. (Flatt) 
—which is inadmissible; others [Jerome, Ori- 
gen, Aug., Bengel, Words.] take it to mean that 
fornication pollutes the whole body as no other 
vice does,—but this is not stated in the words; 
and others still, that no vices sever the body of 
the Christian from that of Christ as this does 
(Fritzsche), a thought neither expressed in the 
text, nor consistent with the view of Paul in 
chap. ix. f.; Rom. viii. 9); others again take 
the idea to be, that no sin imparts to the flesh 
such tyranny over the spirit as fornication, an 
idea plainly foisted into the language of Paul; 
others suppose that drunkenness and gluttony 
are here included in with fornication [Mac- 
knight]—a supposition not sufficiently estab- 
lished by the fact that these vices are frequently 
associated together. We would rather say, that 
all other sins affect and injure only the transient, 
perishable organs of the body, or that they re- 
quire for their commission some means that are 
derived from without, ond are foreign to the 
body.[‘* Drunkenness and gluttony, e¢. g., are sins 
done in and dy the body, and are sins by abuse 
of the body; but they are still introduced from 
without, sinful not in their act, but in their 
effect, which effect it is each man’s duty to 
foresee and avoid. But fornication is alienat- 
ing that body which ts the Lord’s, and making it 
a harlot’s body—it is a sin against a man’s 
own body from its very nature, against the 
verity and nature of his body; not an effect on 
the body from participation of things without, 
out a contradiction of the truth of the body wrought 
within tself.” ALFornD].—but he that com- 
mitteth fornication sins against his own 
body.—The scope of the argument is this: On 
the one hand the Apostle brings to view the fact 
that the fornicator by his sin surrenders his 
body to the harlot, and commingles his life with 
hers in such a manner that he loses the power to 
dispose of his body as he will, as it were yielding 
to another's nature the right he has to himeelf, 
and so coming in bondage to that (analogously 
to chap. vii. 4); and on the other hand, he con- 
siders how the body of the Christian (who is the 
only one here contemplated) is desecrated by 
fornication as it can be desecrated by no other 
sin. In both these respects this vice is a sin 
against one’s own body in a preéminent sense. 
The truth, that the sin of rropvebwy eic rd Idiov 
Oaua, fornicating against one’s own body, is 
chargeable upon Christians, the only persons 
with whom he has to do, he exhibits still more 


clearly by referring them to the well-known 

dignity which the body of the believer, as such, 

possessed.—Or know ye not that your 

body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 

which is in you ?—As in ver. 16 he ascribed 

to the bodies of believers what he elsewhere has 

predicated of believers themselves, s0 he does the 

same thing here in respect of their character as 

‘the temple of God.”? This designation, before 

applied to the Church as a whole (iii. 16; also 2 

Cor. vi. 16), he here applies to the bodies of Chris- 

tians. Primarily, the Holy Spirit dwells in the 

‘inward man,” in the wvetyua, or spirit; but 

the body is its vehicle, or tabernacle, and in- 

separable organ. If we adopt the reading 7d capa 

tuov, then it would mean: ¢he body of each one 

of you. The same sense is yielded by the other 

reading, ovata, bodies. To this thought, but 
especially to the clause—which ye have from 

God.—(4x6, the same as in Jno. xv. 26), show- 

ing how dependent they were on him, he adds 

this further truth—and ye are not your 
own.—From this it followed that they had no 
power over themselves, or over their own bodies, 

and therefore could not properly dispose of them 
to another, or use them for the gratification of 
unhallowed lusts, but were bound to employ 
them only in executing the holy will of God. 
And how they came not to be their own, he 
proves by referring to their redemption—for 
ye were bought.—wviz: for God, to be His pe- 
culiar possession (comp. Acts v. 9, and sepi- 
TroveioSae Acts xx. 28). The figure involved is 
that of a slave or body servant, over whom his 
master holds exclusive control. The purchase 
was from the servitude of sin, and from the curse 
of the law, and from the power of Satan (comp. 
Rom. vi. 17 ff.; Gal. iii. 18; Col. i.18; Acts xxvi. 
18). And this purchase was—with a price— 
and this price was nothing less than Christ Him- 
self, His ‘‘soul,” His “ blood” (see Matt. xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18). Passing beyond the mere signifi- 
cance of the word, yet observing its import, we 
come to the important thought that it was a high 
price, and the purchase, dear. [To this Winer 
objects, LXIV. 5]. This expression occurs in 
viii. 28, but where, as in Acts xx. 28; Titus ii. 
14, Christ is represented as the possessor. The 
practical inference from all this is—Now then 
glorify God in your body.—AnfaZecv here 
denotes the exhibition of the Divine holiness (or 
of God’s sacred presence, as ina temple) through 
a chaste, modest deportment. The praise is te 
be celebrated through deeds, as: ‘do nll to the 
glory of God,’ x. 81; comp. also Jno. xxi. 19; xii. 
28; xiii. 81. ’Ev, tn, to suit the figure of the 
temple, or, on, specifying that whereon the con- 
duct which isto glorify God should exhibit itself. 
A7 serves to make the exhortation more pressing. 
‘Act rightly, so that it shall be apparent to all 
that ye do it.” See Passowl. p. 612. [Oss.: 
‘It is very remarkable how these verses contain 
the germ of three weighty sections of the Epistle 
about to follow, and doubtless in the Apostle’s 
mind when he wrote them: I, the relation he- 
tween the sexes; 2, the question of meats offered 
to idols; 8, the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body.” ALForD ]. 


CHAP. VI. 12-20. 
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1. [Christian liberty, tts nature and limitations. 
1. Its nature. Through the redemption effected 
by Christ, the believer is restored to that supre- 
macy over the world, which Adam had forfeited, 
and has afree right and title to use it and all 
things in it according to his ability and pleasure. 
No longer is he fettered by the restrictions 
which the elder economy imposed. To him now 
‘every creature of God is good,” and he is at 
liberty to make all things in their way tributary 
to his interests. In the person of his Lord they 
are all ‘‘ put under his feet,” and with his eman- 
cipation from the bondage of sin, and the resto- 
ration of his inward freedom, his lordship over 
himself, he is at the same time restored to his 
proper sovereignty over the external world, and 
qualified to maintain it. But 2.] This liberty 
has its limitations, [first, by the law of expe- 
diency; secondly, by the law of self-preserva- 
tion; and thirdly, by the law of duty. All 
things, e. g., though in our power, do not prove 
in their use alike, and at all times equally, bene- 
ficial, either to ourselves or to others. Again, 
the use of some things in certain ways and de- 
grees, may destroy the liberty which claims the 
right to use them. And, finally, we must yield 
to God and man what properly belongs to each, 
robbing neither of their rights. The liberty of 
the Christian is therefore not an absolute, but a 
restricted liberty.}] Fundamentally, however, 
this restriction is a self-imposed restraint, an 
act of perfect freedom, nothing but the fulfilling 
of our appointed course in love. Though the 
Christian is made free through faith, free from 
all which the law imposed from without, and 
enforeed by penalties, yet it does not follow from 
this that he is at liberty to assert his own sinful 
self-will in opposition to the revealed will of 
God. Rather this very freedom becomes the 
means of entirely cutting off all arbitrariness of 
conduct. For that faith, through which the be- 
liever has been liberated, is in fact an entrance 
into the very life of Christ. It implies such an 
apprehension of Christ, that the believer can 
say: ‘It is no more [ that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me.’ But in taking Christ he takes into 
himgelf all that holy love of God which embraces 
both him and all his fellow-believers in one 
blessed union. Possessing this love, then, he 
comes to hate and shun everything which con- 
flicts with the Divine will, everything which 
either tends to interrupt his fellowship with his 
Lord, or acts prejudicially upon his neighbors 
and associates in the churches; everything, also, 
which is calculated to weaken his power over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and bring 
him again under bondage. That alone he allows 
himself to use, in suitable modes and measures, 
which operates beneficially on himself and others, 
and advances the Gospel of Christ and promotes 
spiritual life, that alone which leaves his liberty 
perfect, and his mastery over self and the world 
undamaged. Thus does the truth and reality of 
our freedom rest in Christ, and prove to be no- 
thing less than love freely and intelligently seek- 
ing its own proper ends. 

[See this whole subject of man’s freedom and 
dominion discussed in Wurrke’s LHandbuch der 


Christlichen Sittenlehre, I., p. 849, 408f., 481 f. : 
‘¢Man may and can perfect his rule over nature 
only when he has fully subjected himself to be 
ruled by the holy author and Lord of nature.’’] 

2. The power to purify the souland keep one’s 
self from all manner of fornication and unclean- 
ness, is to be found in Christ alone. The simple 
sense of shame or of self-respect, or the mere 
dread of weakening or deranging our physical 
nature, is not sufficient of itself to counteract the 
strong temptation to this sin, and quell the might 
of this the strongest of our carnal passions. The 
engsyment is instant and sensitive, the injury is 
remote, and perchance may never be felt; and 
so the weak will give way.—But in our fellow- 
ship with Christ, in the clear living conscious- 
ness of His presence, we have the power to over- 
come the very strongest of our carnal impulses, 
and to resist the most seductive enticements 
While He dwells in us with His holy love, Ha 
becomes the quickening power which animates 
and controla our whole constitution. Through 
this love, which consented to suffer the bitterest 
of deaths for our sins, sinful lust is essentially 
slain, and the Christian resolves that he, with his 
body and its members, shall belong to none other 
than his Lord. His body he henceforth regards 
as a member of Christ, an organ of His holy life. 
No more can he prostitute it to the control of an- 
other, or become bound in vital union to a harlot. 
The remembrance of Christ’s prosence within 
him causes him to shrink with horror from 
everything which might defile that which has 
become a sanctuary consecrated to His glory. 
Mindful of his being purchased to God at the 
cost of the precious blood of His Son, he feels 
the weight of the mighty obligation, and is 
neither able nor willing to use that body, which 
is now God's property, for any other purpose 
than for his service and glory. Being now joined 
to Christ in one spirit, he resolves never more to 
hold carnal intercourse with any, apart from the 
Divine ordinance of marriage (which is to be 
consummated in the Lord, and for the Lord), or 
to be guilty of aught whereby the body, which 
is destined to partake of the imperishable life 
of Christ, shall be unfitted for the heavenly com- 
munion. 

[3. The true position and dignity of the body. In 
its doctrine concerning the body, Christianity 
avoids two opposite extremes. It neither dispa- 
rages it as worthless and contemptible, after the 
fashion of some ancien¢ puilosophers, and the 
Manicheans; nor doesi Molize it into an object 
of supreme regard and care, as the Epicureans, 
ancient and modern, do. Regarding it as essen- 
tial to the perfection of our humanity, and aso 
needful organ of the Spirit, Christianity gives 
the body likewise a share in Christ’s redemp- 
tion, and unites it to Him for sanciification 
here and for glorification hereafter. It thus 
makes it a member of Christ's mystical body, 
to be controlled and regulated by His Spirit. At 
the same time it imparts to it the character of 
a Divine temple, and requires that we keep it 
from all defilement, and preserve it in a condi- 
tion suited for the service and worship of God. 
So far, therefore, from being at liberty to despise 
or abuse the body, or to set up its welfare and 
cluims in antagonism with those of the Spirit, or 
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to make our care for it a distinct, though even a 
subordinate interest, our obligations to Christ 
demand that we unite it with the soul in one ge- 
neral system of spiritual edification and culture, 
yield its members as instruments of righteous- 
ness, and glorify God in it no less than in the 
spirit]. 

[4. The Church ts God’s purchased possession. 
He has redeemed it unto Himself by giving His 
own Son as a ransom for it, thereby delivering it 
from the tyranny of Satan and from the merited 
penalties of the law, to be His in love and devo- 
tion for evermore. Not that His hold upon the 
persons thus ransomed had ever been lost by 
their sin. God’s property in man is absolute 
and inalienable, and His title to dispose of him 
according to His own pleasure and unto His 
glory remains unaffected, let man do what he 
may. But, if we may so speak, His right to 
love and favor them, and to treat them as His 
children, had been destroyed by the forfeit of 
sin, and instead thereof there rested on God the 
obligation to wrath and punishment. And this 
was the right which had been recovered by the 
purchase effected by the blood of Christ. Thus 
a new ground of dominion and rule has been 
laid, superadded to the former one, and with this 
a new mode of government devised, and new ob- 
ligations imposed on the parties redeemed. God 
as Father holds the Church not only by the right 
of creation, but also by the right of redemption. 
He enforces His claims to obedience by pointing 
to the blood of His 8on, which was shed for us: 
and the strongest incentive to devotion and 
praise on the part of the believer, both here and 
in eternity, is—‘‘For Thou hast redeemed us 
unto God by Thy blood’’}. 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[1. In the exercise of his power and liberty a 
Christian is bound to consult not simply the 
scope of his own rights and privileges, but also, 
1, the bearing of his conduct upon, a. his own best 
interests, and db. the interests of others, ver. 12; 
2, its effect upon his own spiritual freedom, ver. 
12; 8, the intrinsic fitness of things for their 
special ends, ver. 13; 4, the worth of objects as 
determined by their durability, ver. 18; 5, the 
rights and claims of others, both God and man, 
ver. 18; 6, the particular -honor which God hath 
put upon the objects under our control, being 
careful not to desecrate what he hath taken into 
fellowship with Himself, vv. 14-17]. 

[2. The sin of fornication consists, 1, in its be- 
ing a violation of the Divine interest of the body, 
ver. 13; 2, in that it is an alienation from 
Christ of what: belongs to Him, and an appro- 
priation of it to another, vv. 15-17; 8, in that 
it is an abridgement of our own liberty, ver. 17; 
4, in that it brings a person into intimate con- 
nection and union with the vilest of characters ; 
5, in that it is preéminently a sin against the 
body, being committed in and through it, in the 
perverted use of the highest functions of physi- 
cal life, which were designed for the purpose of 
raising up a holy seed that should serve God; 6, 
in that it is sacrilege, vv. 19, 20]. 

Luraer:—Ver. 19. A Christian may be com- 
parod with the tripartite temple of Solomon. 
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His spirit is the Holy of holies, God’s dwelling 
amid the darkness of faith (he believes what he 
neither sees, nor feels, nor grasps); his soul is 
the Holy place, where are the seven lights of the 
golden candlesticks; bis body is the forecourt, 
exposed to the general view, where every one 
can observe how he lives, and what he does. 
Deep within the heart is the consecration made 
which unites him to the Church; in the secret 
recesses within does the Holy Ghost affiance it- 
self to the believing soul; but the nuptial song 
rings throughout the entire man, and he becomes 
& spiritual temple of the Lord; and in the fore- 
court stands the altar of burnt offerings, whereon 
we are to lay our bodies as living sacrifices unto 
God (Rom. xii. 1). 

Sragxs :—Ver. 14. Our resurrection is founded 
upon the resurrection of Christ; and the thought 
of it should restrain us from all impurity; for 
although the impure also will rise again at the 
resurrection, yet it will not bo tothe glorification 
of their bodies.—Ver. 17. Christ and believers 
are united together in one mystical person ; but 
from such union lawful marriage does not hinder 
believers, [for if he marries aright, be marries 
‘sin the Lord ’’]. Marriage is, in fact, a type of 
the heavenly wedlock (Hosea ii. 19; Eccl. iv. 9; 
Eph. v. 80).—Ver. 18. Hepincer :—Fornication 
is the only sin which involves the whole body in 
disgrace, and so defiles it more than all other 
sins. Drunkenness and gluttony do not affect all 
the members of the body; neither are the meats 
and drinks, wherewith a person offends, mem- 
bers of the body. Other sins are committed 
against a neighbor’s body (murder), his goods 
acpi his honor (bearing false witness), but 

ornication is @ sin against ourselves, with our 
own bodies. Ver. 19. The inward glory of be- 
lievers consists in this, that God Himself dwells 
in them and walks in them (Ps. cxxxii. 14). 
Ver. 20. The precious and imperishable ransom 
paid by Christ for the human race, deserves en- 
tire consecration of body and soul to His holy 
service. 

BERLINBURGER BIBLE :—VeER. 12. People are 
apt to inquire only whether a thing is allowable, 
but not whether it is fitting or obligatory. 
Christians are allowed greater privileges than 
many think, but they always take (hemselves into 
consideration. Christians are not blind; they 
see, indeed, that in Christ they are exalted above 
all things, but they bear in mind also how they 
are to use all things, and in their dove-like 
simplicity are as cunning as serpents. Freedom 
is a Divine endowment, but it cannot be pre- 
served without Divine art. We have power over 
creatures only in God, and Christians are the 
only kings. If thou art in bondage to nothing, 
then hast thou all power. Freedom is a Divine 
jewel, but it must remain freedom, and keep 
clear of all snares and entanglements. Man 
boasts, saying: ‘‘I am lord of the creation.”’ 
Yes, but let it only be so in fact, and become not 
a slave over it. We may, indeed, assert of any 
thing that it is good; but how art thou? May 
it not be holding thee in bondage ?—Ver. 18. In 
this statement, ‘The Lord is for the body,’ we 
have a noble proof that Christ has verily given 
Himself to us. He, therefore, who vow rightly 
honors his own body, is joined by the Lord unto 
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Himself. He who sunders the bonds of the 
Divine order, abuses his own body. Originally 
the body was not intended for impurity, but now, 
and as it is now, it beguiles. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that I, like an ox, must yield to that 
which impels me.—Ver. 14. Can he who expects 
in faith this glorification of his body at the re- 
surrection, endanger his hope by impure lusts? 
—Ver. 15. Believers themselves are Christ’s 
members; therefore every thing which is theirs 
also belongs to Him. Universally is it true that 
if a Christian surrenders himself to the world 
and to the creature, he withdraws himself from 
his Lord Jesus. He who sins takes that power 
which God has given him and offers it up to 
another.—Ver. 17. One Spirit. To will what 
God wills, this is to be a partaker of the Divine 
Nature. With God, being and willing are one 
and the same thing (St. Bernard). This union 
to Christ is learned and attained in the inmost 
depths of the soul alone. If we delight to be 
with Christ, let us then cleave to the Lord and 
not to a harlot. Let us walk with God and fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. Let us 
abide in God, so that heart, disposition, sense, 
and all our powers, shall enter into God and come 
out of their selfish isolation and false freedom, 
and be God’s possession. In this way doth God 
recover the man who has forsaken Him, and 
dwells in him as in His own temple—Ver. 18. 
This passage instructs us also how we may deliver 
ourselves. It is by euee opportunities; by 
not running into danger, and thinking ourselves 
strong; tearing ourselves loose and fleeing as 
Joseph did.—Ver. 19. A believer is not his own, 
bat is the servant of God, who looks at and exe- 
cutes his Lord’s behests. Where cana greater 
happiness be enjoyed in this life, than in the 
feeling that we are entirely and altogether God’s? 
God, as it were, is under obligation to care for, 
and to protect those who belong to Him and are 
no more their own. Be then in no respect your 
own, in order that God may be entirely yours. 
—Ver. 20. Christ has purchased the whole man. 
Through His spotless offering we are enabled to 
sanctify the body. Originally man was the 
dwelling-place and peculiar possession of the 
Godhead, and after his fall he was purchased 
anew for the same purpose by the redemption of 
Christ so precious; therefore ought men to con- 
secrate themselves to God; and to this end should 
we purify ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and of the spirit. 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
Risaen:—Ver. 12, By our misuse of freedom 
we are, for the most part, brought into bondage. 
Freedom is a condition wherein [ am able both to 
use and also to misuse objects with ease.—Ver. 
18. He who with every morsel he eats takes into 
himself something of that condemnation of death 
under which all things lie, will deem the pleasure 
to be enjoyed in eating as the least possible, and 
will be as little inclined to boast therein as a 
criminal would boast over his parting meal. 
Through the sense of shame imprinted by the 
finger of God upon the human heart, and by our 
longing after our primeval innocence, we are 
powerfully admonished to employ the power fur- 
nished by Christ’s grace, for the proper preser- 
vation ofthe body and its members, and to bring 
them by means of it to the service of righteous- 
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ness and fruits of sanctification; and for this 
reason also to rejoice that the Lord also belongs 
to the body, that the protection, love, and grace 
of God in Jesus Christ extends also over this, 
and works out its sanctification through His 
Spirit; yea, also its glorification at the resur- 
rection.—Ver. 14. The liberty of giving one’s 
body to fornication, and the hope of resurrection 
to life eternal, cannot co-exist in the heart. 
Those thorns choke this seed, and by the gross 
abuse of the body do we forfeit the enjoyment of 
the hidden manna, which is intended also for 
the nourishment of the bodies of the saints in 
eternal life.—Vy. 15, 16. Our bodies are Christ's 
members, since from Christ, the Head, there 
flows down upon them also both life and plea- 
sure, and power to serve God and His righteous- 
ness, and also the control of His Spirit, together 
with the hope and desire of making manifest the 
mind of Christ also in our daily walk and con- 
versation. But when a person withdraws his 
members from their proper Lord and Head, and 
in this way interrupts that enjoyment which 
flows from such communion, and destrnys his 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; and besides 
this becomes joined to a harlot or a debauchee ; 
then does such conduct bring with it such servi- 
tude of the whole man as compels a participation 
of all the other members likewise, or at least 
infects them with its own impurities, as if these 
were their own. What ought to happen accord- 
ing to God’s ordinance only in lawful marriage, 
this happens also through commerce with a har- 
lot; but it happens in such a way as to leave 
traces in the body and its members, which shall 
follow the guilty one even unto the resurrection 
of damnation.—Ver. 17. By idolizing the crea- 
ture and by the pleasure sought therein, man 
becomes carnal; by cleaving to the Creator he 
becomes spiritual.—Ver. 18. The deeper the fire 
of lust lies in any individual, and the more the ex- 
ample of others and the hope that it will remain 
concealed and unpunished and the excuses fur~ 
nished for it by man’s wit, blow upon it to in- 
flame it, the more need have we of the faithful 
watchman’salarm: ‘ Flee fornication.” —Ver. 19. 
A temple is consecrated to God and to His ser- 
vice; it is also decorated by God with many 
tokens of His grace. What a comfort then is it 
believingly to regard our body as built and fur- 
nished by God’s hand, bought by Christ’s blood, 
and consecrated in baptism to be a possession of 
God in Christ! Assaulted, indeed, and alas! 
too often overcome through the jealousy of the 
Devil, by all manner of alien powers, yet rescued 
again by the might of grace, and made meet to 
be the dwelling-place of God’s Spirit! Ah, what 
a glorious thing it will be to carry a celestial 
body in which evil lusts no more dwell! 
Havawan: = Vien 12. The doctrine of Chris- 
tian freedom cannot be more basely perverted 
than when employed to the gratification of fleshly 
lusts. The rule of its use is a consistent regard 
for self and for neighbor. The Christian should 
allow himself to be fettered by nothing. True 
freedom is to be bound by no lusts.—Ver. 13. 
God has given us the body for holy purposes, its 
members and powers are, as it were, an image 
of the Divine Creative Power. Everything in 
us should be consecrated to the service of God. 
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The Lord bas become also the Saviour of the body, 
in that He has freed it from eternal death, and 
has earned for it its resurrection.—Ver. 14. The 
resurrection of the body should awaken in us a 
certain respect for our body, constraining us to 
use it in a worthy manner.—Ver. 15. Every 
Christian is a member of Christ. This holy 
union strengthens the sense of shame at all im- 

urity.—Ver. 16. Fornication is union with a 

arlot, with something impure, therefore separa- 
tion from Christ. The man becomes that where- 
with he unites, by assimilation.—Ver. 18. For- 
nication is a direct sin against ourselves, for we 
desecrate our personality by it.—Ver. 19. The 
body inhabited by the Spirit of God should be 
used ina holy manner. Christianity sanctifies 
even our physical life.—Ver. 20. God has given 
His own Son as a ransom for us. Meditation 
upon the greatness of His sufferings should fill 
us with gratitude. Earnestness in the work of 
sanctification flows from a living faith in the 


work of redemption, alike in its precious foun- 
dation and in its importance to us. 

Besser :—Ver. 12. There is something great 
in the power of a Christian freeman, which Paul 
has so celebrated in word and deed; but no where 
does the devil build his little chapels more cun- 
ningly than right by the side of the temple of 
Christian liberty. 

Because Christians are in some respects yet 
carnal, and are in danger of being biased by the 
flesh (iii. 8), they always need the rule of the 
Holy Spirit to enable them to distinguish between 
what is spiritual and what is carnal. 

Paul himself is an illustrious example of a 
noble independence of all external things. He 
knows how to abound and to suffer heed. being 
careful for nothing and in everything giving 
thanks. 

Ver. 20. He who depends on: the Lord knows 
the meaning of that declaration (Ps. lxxxiv. 2), 
My flesh and my heart crieth out for the living Go. 


XIII.—INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO MARRIAGE, 
A.*——The propriety of marriage, and the duties involved. 
CuHaprer VII. 1-11. 


Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me:! Jt ts good for a man not 

2 to touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornication [But on account of the forni- 

cations], let every man have his own [faurod] wife, and let every woman have her own 

3 [%écuv] husband. Let the husband render unto the wife due benevolence [her due’] : 

4 and likewise also the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not power of her own 

body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own 

5 body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one the other; except tt be with consent for a 

time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting and (om. fasting and*] prayer; and come 

be‘] together again, that Satan tempt you not for [through, da] your incontinency. 

6 But I speak this by [as a, xara] permission, and not of [as a. xatad] commandment. 

7 For (But, dé] I would that all men were even as I myself. But every man hath his 

8 proper gift of God, one® after this manner, and another* after that. say therefore 

9 to the unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as [. But if 

10 they cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. And 

unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife devart? from 

11 her husband: But and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband: and let not the husband put away Ais wife. 


1 Ver. 1.—Mox ia stricken out Pia [Alf.] according to B. ©. Cod. Sin., (but is retained by nearly all the criti- 
.L. Syn 


cal editions according tu A. D. F. yn )j. 

2 Ver. 2 OperAnv according to by far the most weighty authorities [A. B.C. D F. Cod. 8in.!). The Rec. has d¢ecAo- 
perny evvocap, an old gloss [found in L. and the Syriac and cer.ain fathers}, and an incorrect one arising from a mistaken 
juterpretation of the nature of the due spoken of; [or perhaps it was a Euphemisn }. 


[*I have taken the liberty of altering Dr. Kling’s arrangement. He has treated this whole chapter connectedly, 
nad divided the text into four subjects—vv. 1-7, 8-16, 17-24, 25-40—with captions accordingly. The divisions I hive 
adopted scem more natural, and I have treated them separately for convenience’ sake.—Tx. }. 
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8 Ver. 5.—T} vacreia nal is an ascetic appendage, [not found in A. B.C. D. F. Cod. 8in.! It appears in K. L. Cod. Sin? 


in the syriec vers. and in some of the fathers). 


4 Ver. 5—The Rec. has cuvépxerGe or cuvépxnobe—a gloss. [The true reading is fre, as found in A. B.C. D. F. 


Cod. Sin.}. 

6 Ver.7. The Rec. has 
while 6 is found in A. OC. D. ¥. Cod. Bin.!). 

6 Ver. 7.—The Rec. 5s per—bs 82, which belon 


t Ver. Lee {eo A. B.C. K. L. Cod. Sin.]. Lachmann (whom Stanley ge 


[found in A. D. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Here we enter upon the second portion of this 
Epistle. Having first treated of those evils in 
the Church which he had learned by report, he, 
from chap. vii. and onwards, proceeds to give 
his opinion on those topics in regard to which 
the Corinthians had questioned him in their let- 
ter. This letter being lost, we can only infer 
what these questions were from the nature of 
the answers given. One was in relation to the 
propriety of marriage, and the performance of 
the duties it involved. This topic he treats of 
first, since it was closely connected with his ear- 
nest warning against fornication (vi. 12 ff.); for 
not only did it embrace the subject of the sexual 
relations; but that very depreciation of mar- 
riage also, which had begun to prevail in the 
Church, under the supposition that it was a sin- 
ful connection, which ought to be avoided, and, 
if possible, broken up when formed, was to be 
regarded as a reaction against the abounding li- 
centiousness of the place. 

This undervaluation of marriage, however, is 
by no means to be attributed (as by Grotius) 
[ Whitby, A. Clark, Barnes] to the philosophic 
views current at that period;* since these af- 
fected not so much the morality of the thing, as 
the cares and dangers which belonged to the mar- 
riage institution. It were better to infer here 
an inference—though only a subordinate one— 
of that aversion to marriage which was just then 
springing up (so Osiander). But whether, and 
how far this difference of sentiment was connected 
with the party divisions in the Church, is a mat- 
ter of doubt. Yet, if there were such a connec- 
tion, still we are neither to suppose, (with Gold- 
horn and others,) that it was with the Christ- 
jan party in particular, whose alleged theosophic, 
ascetic character is altogether problematical ; 
nor yet ANd Schwegler) that it was with the 
Essenio Ebionite Christians, whose presence at 
Corinth cannot be certainly ascertained; nor 
yet with the Petrine party, who, rather in view 
of the example of their leader (ix. 5; Matth. 
xiii. 14), and of the Jewish, Old Testament 
standpoint on the subject, must have held mar- 
riage in special honor. These questions must 
rather have originated with the Paulinists, 

wuo, through the precedent of their assumed 
leader, and by reason of such expressions of his 
as appear here, and were misunderstood by 


(* Mexaxper: “If a man consider marriage in a proper 
pk of view, it ia an evil; but then it is a necessary evil.’’ 

‘TRLLUS Nomipicos: “If we could live unmarried, we 
siould be eaved from a great deal of trouble; but seeing 
that natare has so ordered it, that we cannot live very 
comfortably with wives, and withont them cannot live 
at all, marriage should be adopted not for the sake of the 
short-dived pieasure it has, but rather for the perpetual 
me But this was not the general opiniun. From A. 


This suits the sense, but is fecbly supported. [It is found in B.D‘ K. L. Cod. Sin? Syr; 
to the later Greek, 6—o is better subpar sed. 


y follows] reads x wpigerGas 


them, might have been led into an inordinate 
admiration of celibacy and disparagement of 
marriage, in opposition both to heathen immo- 
ralities, and to Jewish sensualism in this re- 
spect. With what modesty and wisdom Paul 
handles his subject will appear as we proceed. 

{** The whole is written,” says Alford, ‘under 
the strong impression of the near approach of 
the end of the present state of things (vv. 29- 
81), and as advising the Corinthians under cir- 
cumstances in which persecution, and family 
division for the Gospel’s sake might at any time 
break up the relations of life. The precepts and 
recommendations of this chapter are therefore 
to be weighed as those in viii. al., with reference 
to change of etrcumstances; and the meaning of 
God’s Spirit in them with respect to the subse- 
quent ages of the Church, to be sought by care- 
Jul comparison and inference not rashly assumed 
and misapplied. I may also premise that in 
hardly any portion of the Epistles has the hand . 
of correctors and interpolators been busier than 
here. The absence of all ascetic tendency from 
the Apostie’s advice, on the point where asceti- 
cism was busiest and most mischievous, was too 
strong a testimony to be left in its original clear- 
ness.’’ 

Vers. 1,2, Now concerning the things 
whereof ye wrote to me.—[‘ Each of his re- 
plies is introduced by the preposition vepi, as 
here.” Worps. ].—it is good.—There is here a 
Brachylogy, as in xi. 16; Rom. xi. 18. We 
might insert: ‘I say,’ or: ‘it is my opinion.’ 
[Some suppose that the Apostle is here taking 
up the language of the Epistle addressed to him 
and affirming it: ‘It is good, as you say, or 
inquire.’ And this is very possible, and may 
account for the use of the strong word xaddv 
here. It is adopted concessively.] The ques- 
tion is, however, whether by it the Apostle 
means to express the idea of suitableness, or 
allowableness, in consideration of the superior 
advantage of celibacy by reason of the religious 
opportunities it gave (comp. ver. 26); or whether 
he here has in view the moral beauty of conti- 
nence. If we understand it relatively, then it 
cannot be inferred, as by Jerome, that the oppo- 
site is wrong, ‘‘malum est tangere;’? and so the 
value and dignity of marriage as set forth in the 
context, will remain unaffected. ‘This agrees 
with the feeling in the previous chapter. Comp. 
below vv. 7, 8, 26, 84 (mid.), 85 (end), 40. 
‘Good,’ #. ¢., becoming, suitable for liberty and 
exemption from the marriage due, ver. 3, and for 
entire power over oneself, ver. 4; [good, not in 
view of marriage as originally designed; for in 
that case it.was not good for a man to be alone; 
but good in view of the evils which sin had 
engendered, and by which it had marred that 
which was designed to be one of man’s chief 
blessings]; though, on the other hand, the ast 
of ‘touching,’ mentioned in ver. 1, is alway av- 
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companied with modesty among the chaste. 
[** Much ingenuity,” says Stanley, ‘has been 
employed by the advocates of celibacy in making 
this word (xaAdv) mean ‘lofty’ or ‘noble,’ and 
by the advocates of marriage in depreciating it 
to mean ‘convenient for existing circumstances.’ 
The obvious meaning is the true one. It is used 
as in Aristotle and the Greek moral writers ge- 
nerally) for ‘good,’ like ‘pulchrum’ in Latin, 
opposed to ‘/urpe,’==aie xpd, ‘bad ;’ and the only 
limitation to be put upon it is that supplied by 
the context.” It means, beautiful, praiseworthy, 
yet only under certain circumstances, and in 
view of the traite thus exhibited. And so all 
must admit it to be, as ¢. g., when practised by 
Paul. But not universally, for certainly he can- 
not be supposed to contradict intentionally what 
he says elsewhere of marriage, as ‘* honorable in 
all;”’ or as a type of the union of the Church with 
Christ (Eph. v. 238-82); or as a thing, which to 
forbid was one of the signs of the great apos- 
tacy].—for a man;—'Avtpo&xw does not 
stand precisely for avdpi, although, of course, as 
the context shows, the man is here meant; 
pens that, as Meyer remarks, not merely in 

is sexual, but in his human capacity. Thus in 
its deeper reference it would include the other 
sex also.” ALY. ].—Not to touch a woman.— 
This phrase the author formerly understood, with 
Riickert, to denote continence in the marriage 
state. In which case, then, the words in ver. 2: 
‘to have his own wife,’ would mean sexual inter- 
course in the marriage state; and vv. 8-5 would 
only be o carrying out of the same idea; and, 
xadév would be equivalent to ‘morally beauti- 
ful,’ in correspondence with the tender feeling 
implied. But, apart from all other grounds, 
both the whole context as well as the usage of 
language (éyecv), leads me to abide by the com- 
mon interpretation, which takes the words to 
mean sexual connection in general (as in Gen. 
xx. 6; Prov. vi. 29) of which that occurring in 
marriage is one species. And this first comes to 
view prominently in ver. 2. [So Alf., Meyer, 
de Wette. And undoubtedly they are correct. 
But Hammond, Whitby, Henry, Hodge, Barnes 
and others, take the phrase as meaning marriage, 
directly and primarily, finding support in this 
from certain supposed classical analogies. But 
this is certainly a perplexing and needless limi- 
tation. Paul here evidently starts with a broad, 
and surely very credible proposition. ‘There is, 
he would say, ‘nothing wrong, as the Jews 
argued, but rather something very preper, nay, 
very honorable, in having nothing at all to do with 
women carnally,’ as there certainly was in Pau]’s 
case, and in that of many others who for wise 
reasons have given themselves up to a life of 
chaste celibacy. ] 

In ver. 2 he presents to us in contrast with 
che ideal «addy the real practical need.—But on 
account of [‘‘d:¢ with the Ace. indicates the 
ground (ratio), not the aim (not even here), and 
it is only by implication that the notion of design 
can be brought in. Fornications ure the reason 
for which the injunction is given, in order thus 
to prevent them.” Winer, 3 XLIX.c.} forni- 
cations.—The plural points to the manifold and 
irregular sexual vices which prevailed in Corinth 
(Beng:l: vagas lididines), in consequence of the 
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multitude of courtezans to be found there. Now 
to ward off the temptations thus offered to the 
unmarried, by the enjoyment of legitimate inter- 
course in the marriage state he says, —let 
every one have his own (éavroi) wife, 
and let every woman have her own 
({dcov) husband.—The éavrov and idwv point 
to the established relation of the monogamy. 
[The contrast between rv gavrov xuvaixa 
and rot Idioyv dvdpa isa difference of idiom 
which rung all through the New Testament. 
*Idtog is never used for yur, nor éavrov for avfp, 
in speaking of husband and wife; perhaps from 
the seeming inappropriateness of using v, 
except in the relation when the one party is, as 
it were, the property of another; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out that the husband 
is the natural adviser of the wife.” Sraniey. 
See Winer, ¢ XXII.] 

[The Imp. ézéru, let have, is not to be construed 
as permissive only, but it carries the force of a 
command [Jgur, Gr. Gram. 3 420, Obs.1: “The 
Imperative is used when something of decision 
or authority is wanted, so that the more civil 
form of the Optative would be out of place ”’j, 
as is evident from the analogy of the subsequent 
imperatives, and from the reason by which it is 
sustained. But, if a command, then of course 
we must limit the ‘each one,’ both of man and 
woman, to such as have not the gift of conti- 
nence (comp. vv. 8, 7, 86, 87). Here then we 
have a view of marriage in its lower aspects and 
bearings, as a safeguard against incontinence. 
But this pedagogical or practical view of mar- 
riage, as meeting a contemplated necessity, by 
no means excludes the ideal view given in Eph. 
v. 29ff. For, as Neander says, ‘‘we must not 
overlook the fact that Paul is here not treating 
of marriage in general, but only in its relation to 
the condition of things at Corinth, where he 
feared the effect of moral prejudices concerning 
celibacy.’’ [Besides, it must be remembered 
that marital intercourse is not the same in kind 
with the illegitimate connection, but is refined 
and elevated by the pure love which binds the 
parties in life-long and absolute union for the 
very noblest ends, and of which it is the bodily 
expression. Hence the Apostle is here prescribing 
& veritable cure for the evil passion, and not 
simply allowing it indulgence within a certain 
sphere}. 

Vers. 8-5. In order that the direction given 
in ver. 2 may attain its purpose, he goes oa to 
insist upon the full consummation of the marital 
relationship, being prompted to this perhaps by 
the representations. made in the letter of the 
Church, of a tendency towards a false asceticism 
in this respect, or of the actual practice of it 
among them.—Let the husband render unto 
the wife her due, and likewise also the 
wife to her husband,—'Oge:Agv cannot there- 
fore mean simply dgecAoutyy ebvora, due benevo- 
lence, as the Rec. Text has it abaia was either 
substituted as an expository gloss on the suppo- 
sition that ‘the due’ was one of affection merely, 
or as an euphemism], but it refers to the due of 
marriage, debitum (ors. That marital interoourse 
should here be set forth as a matter of duty, be- 
longs to the higher ethical aspects of the case. 
[See Hanuess, Christ. Ethik. 352, A. a., Worrkr 
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Sittenlehre, 3.15, 3]. This he proceeds to estab- 
lish more fully in the next sentence, omitting to 
connect it with any causal particle (for).—The 
wife hath not power over her own body, 
but the husband; and likewise also the 
husband hath not power over his own 
body, but the wife.—Here he shows that it is 
implied in the very nature of marriage, that the 
granting or withholding be not at the caprice of 
either party, but that each possesses a legitimate 
claim upon the body of the other, and has a right 
to its enjoyment. This is a reciprocity whereby 
alone marriage receives and maintains its mono- 
gamous character. The ellipsis at the close of 
each of these olauses is evident, and the nomi- 
natives must have their verbs supplied from 
what precedes. In the expression: the wife hath 
not power over her own, and: the husband hath 
not power over his own, Bengel detects an “ ele- 
gant paradox.” ([‘‘The ground of this being 
another's, while they are their own, is to be found 
in the oneness of body in which the marriage 
state places them.” ALr.]. Itis to this ‘power’ 
that the next injunction refers: Defraud not 
one another. At any rate, it amounts to the 
same thing, whether we say, ‘of this power,’ or, 
‘of your body,’ or, ‘of the due.’ What he for- 
bids is the arbitrary refusal of intercourse when 
the other party desires it. Bxcept it be, ei 
#4 re adv. [The av belongs to rz. On the at- 
tachment of this partiole to other than verbs, see 
Jelf, 3 480, Obs. a.]. There is here a limitation 
upon the above prohibition [which is elliptical 
in form; and, though it would naturally be sup- 
posed from the preceding verb, plainly implies. 
& modification in meaning. It is not ‘defraud- 
ing’ that he allows, but ‘abstaining,’ as is evi- 
dent from the appended condition], that both 
parties are agreed upon it, so that the rights of 
both parties are preserved: from mutual 
agreement, ix cvuzgGvov. But even then 
the arrangement must only be fora time, 7 pd¢ 
xacpév. This might indeed denote some par- 
ticular, suitable occasion that might ocour, calling 
for such abstinence. But, according to later 
usage, it must be understood of some fixed defi- 
nite period [Jelf, 2 88, 2,5]. And this meaning 
is sustained by the purpose expressed, in its 
whole extent. First, he mentions religious exer- 
cises, for which they might wish to have time 
and rest.—that ye may give yourselves to 
prayer, — undisturbed by the excitements of 
this mighty passion. Suok extraordinary and 
protracted devotional exercises were, in later 
times, enjoined for partioular festival seasons, 
connected with fastings (hence the addition in 
the Rec. Text. of ry vyoreig xat)*. And it is pos- 
sible that the beginnings of this eustom are to be 
found in this period, though such seasons were 
evidently of a purely voluntary character. That 
indulgence in sexual intercourse did not comport 
with holy solemnities, was a point assumed alike 
in the Old Testament (Ex. xix. 165) and among 
nations. [Yet, as Harless well says, 
Christliche Ethik, 344, ¢., “(we are not to sup- 
pose that the Apostle meant to say that such ab- 
atinence was a necessary condition to a spirit of 


{* “On these words was afterwarde founded the practice 
of married persons Hring epart through the season of 
Lent.” §-axisr.] 


prayer in general, but only that it was a suitable 
and necessary result of these peculiar circum- 
stances in which the soul felt moved to special 
devotion toward God. To the Apostle who re- 
garded the Christian’s entire life as one continu- 
ous and perpetual prayer, it was impossible that 
such abstinence should appear as an absolute re- 
quisite to prayer, from the simple fact that he 
allowed of no enjoyment whatever which was not 
accompanied with prayer and thanksgiving,” 1 
Tim iv. 4].—And be together again.—This 
indicates euphemistically the resumption of ma- 
rital imtercourse. ‘Eri rd aurd, a constructio 
pregnane=:‘come together and remain toge- 
ther.’ The dependence of #re upon iva is 
somewhat remarkable: hence the reading ovvép- 
xeode (Imp.). It nevertheless rests on good 
grounds. 

The limitation of their abstinence to a defi- 
nite period, includes two objects, that they might 
have leisure for prayer, and might be united 
again. The reason for this ie—that Satan 
may not tempt you through your incon- 
tinenoy.—By this he means a betrayal into 
that against which marriage was designed to be 
a safeguard, vtz., those fornications which were 
caused by incontinence. That such incontinence 
existed among them was to be inferred, not only 
from their peculiar circumstances, but also from 
the fact of their being married, which showed 
that they had not the gift of continence (comp. 
ver. up The betrayal through incontinence the 
Apostle asoribes to Satan. This is no mere form 
of speech, grounded on the supposition that all 
ovil is to be attributed to Satan. Neither does 
it refer simply to seductions practised on them 
by the heathen, as though Satan were but an- 
other name for ‘heathen,’ the enemies of the 
Gospel. But it strictly accords with the whole 
doctrine of Scripture, and especially with Paul’s 
teachings, that there is such a hostile evil spirit 
existing, whose business it is to seduce the peo- 
ple of God, and who, on this account, is styled 
preéminently ‘‘the tempter’’ (6 re«pdfuv) (Matth. 
iv. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 56). But the act of temptation 
(wecpdcev), in ao far as it proceeds from this 
spirit of evil, ie virtually a putting to the proof, 
since it presupposes some impurity or moral 
weakness in the parties operated on; or implies 
the hope of some pernicious result to them, on 
the ground of some suspected vitiosity of temper. 
In any case, it aims to demonstrate their impu- 
rity and impiety, and to effect their fall, and so 
to bring shame upon God and Christ, and to 
cause scandal in the Church, and involve it in 
disgrace, and hinder its spread, and weaken it 
in inward power and extent (comp. Job i. 2; 2 
Cor. ii. 11, etc.).—Ilespdfecy means, to entice, to 
on, and that, too, with the intention of betray- 
ing (comp. Jas. ©. 13ff.; Gal. vi. 1; Rev. ii. 10; 
iii. 10). But te derive dxpacia from xepdvvvps, 
as though it meant not mingling, i. ¢., in sexual 
intercourse, is a philological fiction of Riickert’s 
[one, also, which Words. adopts}, which is un- 
tenable, if for no other reason than this, that 
xepdvvoue never appears as=eulyvuuc in this signi- 
fication. The subst. dxpacia from xepévvyu de- 
notes bad mixture, such as that of insalubrious 
air. But the dxpacia of the text is that which 
comes from dxparge and is==axpéreca, the oppo- 
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site of éyxpdreca. [So Alford and Meyer. The 
latter takes the ‘your’ (vudv) ag an emphatic 
allusion to the prevailing fault of the Corinthians. 
This Alford questions, but on hardly sufficient 
grounds. 

Ver. 6. But this I speak as a permission, 
and not as a commandment. — [‘ This’ 
fe): What? The thing is variously argued]. 

t refers neither to what follows in ver. 8 [as 
Rosen., Macknight] because of what intervenes 
in ver. 7; nor to ver. 2ff. [as Beza, Grotius, de 
Wette, Hodge], since the command there given, 
that each man have his own wife, efe., must in 
that case be taken concessively contrary to the 
direct obligation imposed in ver. 8; nor yet 
simply to the clause preceding: ‘‘and be together 
again,” [‘‘as the ascetics Orig., Tert., Jerome, 
Estius, and also Calvin, because this is but a 
subordinate member of the preceding sentence.” 
ALForp: ‘“‘and the sense thus given to the pas- 
sage is not consistent with the context” Hopas]; 
but to ver. 5, as a whole [so Alford, Meyer, 
Barnes]. The limitation imposed in regard to 
defrauding one another, he would not have taken 
ag a command, as though persons were under 
obligation to practise longer or shorter absti- 
nence by agreement. ‘By permission’ (xard 
cvyyvounv)—=as an allowance or concession to 
your weakness. [‘Not as a command.’ “A 
proof of St. Paul’s authority. He is empowered 
to give precept (éiray?) or to bestow an in- 
dulgence”’ (svyyvoun) Worps. }. 

Ver. 7. I wish rather i é) that all men 
were as also myself.—The reason why he 
does not wish to impose that restriction as a 
command, he here proceeds to state by pointing 
[to the different temperaments of individuals in 
respect to continence, ] primarily to his own pe- 
culiarity. [That continence is the particularity 
in his condition which he refers to is assumed 
by Chrysostom, and is most probable. So de 
Wetie, Meyer, Barnes. But Words. understands 
it of his unmarried state.] The above construc- 
tion of the connection occasioned, no doubt, the 
reading yép; for, instead of d2; but it comports 
equally well with the latter (which is better at- 
tested), if, with Meyer, we interpret thus: ‘I do 
not say this by way of command. I rather wish 
that all men might have the gift of perfect conti- 
nence, as I myself have, so that marriage were 
unnecessary.’—To limit the expression ‘all men’ 
to Christians, is inadmissible. This comprehen- 
sive wish he utters in view of the near approach 
of Christ’s second coming, when humanity would 
be made like unto the angels, and all marrying 
and giving in marriage would cease. 

But each one has his own gift from 
God.—He here explains what he meant in ver. 
6, when he said, ‘by permission,’ stating, on the 
other hand (aAAd), what hindered the realization 
of his wish. It was individual peculiarities, 
God had not given to every one alike the ability 
to practise continence. But whether by the 
word ‘gift’ (ydépicua) he means an endowment 
of nature, or of grace, may be doubted. In view 
of the words ‘all men’ in the previous clause we 
might infer that he intended the former; a na- 
tural aptitude which existed as a Providential 
favor outside the sphere of redemption. But the 
uniform use of the word in this Epistle and in 


the New Testament generally inclines us to the 
opinion that it is the latter—a capacity granted 
by God within the Church, and therefore a pro- 
per gift of grace, grounded on an actual partici- 
pation in Christ’s redeeming power,—attached it 
may be, however, to a person’s original disposi- 
tion and temperament. Though the words ‘all 
men’ are indeed to be construed universally, yet 
the Apostle has here to do only with converts, and 
it is these that he has in his eye when he says, 
‘each one’ and ‘gift.’ As Bengel observes, 
‘‘that which in the natural man is a natural ha- 
bit, becomes in the saints a gift of grace." The 
gift here is the entire habit of mind and body in 
the Christian, in so far, e. g., a8 marriage or ce- 
libacy is better suited to him, along with the ac- 
tions suited to each state, according to God's 
commandments. But ina state not voluntarily 
assumed, the assistance of grace is more secure 
to the godly.”” Comp. the words in Math. xix. 
11; «*To whom it is given.” The epitbet idcor, 
hie own, is further explained;—one, so, and 
another, so.—This can either be construed 
generally, or applied strictly to the two subjects 
in discussion, viz., to continence and celibacy, 
on the one hand, and to the marriage state, on 
the other. The context inclines to the stricter 
construction. In this case, the second ‘so’ 
would refer to the fitness of the Christian of the 
marriage state, for forming and governing the 
family life. 

Ver. 8-9. A special application of the fore- 
going in the way of advice—I say then to 
the unmarried, and to widows,—«ai taic 
Ah pace, especially to widows; [so the xa: must 
be interpreted, for widows being also unmarried 
cannot be regarded as a separate class. ]— These, 
therefore, must be regarded as the parties singled 
out to be particularly addressed; while by the 
term, unmarried, single persons of both sexes 
are meant. And the emphasis is not to be placed 
on the latter, as though Paul were passing here 
to the consideration of a new topic—from the 
married to the unmarried; but it rests upon ‘I 
say, [‘‘which is but a resumption of the «I 
say’ in ver. 6, and brings this advice under the 
same category as ver. 7.’’ ALFORD]. It is other- 
wise in ver. 10, as may be seen from the position 
of the words: it is good, xadov, as in ver. 1, 
for them, avrvic, masculine, if they should 
remain as I also am, i.¢., unmarried. We 
are not to infer from this that Paul was a wid- 
ower, as Clemens, Alex., Grotius [Luther, Ew- 
ald, Selden, Conybeare and Howson] suppose, 
for this is in no wise here intimated [so Alf., 
Meyer, Bengel and others. Words. leaves the 
case doubtful]. In view of his own gift ‘(ver. 
7), however, he wishes this advice to be taken 
conditionally. But if they are incontinent, 
let them marry. ‘Eyxpareiecv—eyxpatq eivat, 
to be master of one’s self—especially as it regards 
the sexual passions; a word of the later Greek. 
For it is better to marry than to burn. 
Ilupovo Ga: denotes the painful excitement of un- 
satisfied desire, which burns like a fire within, 
and inwardly overcomes the man, or at least 
disturbs and weakens the moral powers. Comp. 
Col. iii. 5; Sir. xxiii. 22-24. In saying ‘it is 
better,’ he intends no disparagement of marriage 
as being a lesser evil; but only contrasts a re- 
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lation which, in this case, is morally allowable 
and sinless, with a state that is immoral, or at 
least troublesome to the moral life. ‘A second 
marriage among Christians is therefore not in 
itself unlawful; not a grievous transgression, as 
the Montanists and Novatians asserted; never- 
theless the Church has always regarded second 
marriages with dislike, if only because the sin- 
gle marriage corresponds better with the idea of 
true Christian wedlock, which is a type of the 
union of Christ with His Church.” Bisprno]. 
[Bisping, it must be remembered, is a Roman- 
ist j. 

Bas. 10, 11. And to the married.—This 
is connected directly to the foregoing, meaning 
those who are enjoined to marry—hence, to 
Christians. To limit this to such as were newly 
married, or to some particular parties had in 
mind (Rickert), is warranted neither by the ex- 
pression itself, nor by the context.—I com- 
mand; wapayyéAAw.— Here comes in the 
éxcrayy of ver. 6. It implies a stringent order, 
an injunction to do something (comp. Luke v. 
14) 1 Tim. vi. 18. And this he exhibits as a 
command of the Lord Himself, ¢. e., of Christ, 
the Head of the Church.—not I, but the 
Lord.—Here he has in mind the words of 
Christ in Matth. v. 82; xix. 4; Mark x. 12, 
communicated to him by a reliable tradition. 
To suppose that he had received a special reve- 
lation on the subject, is altogether gratuitous. 

Nor are we to imagine that Paul here intends to 

raw a contrast between what he himself com- 
mands and what the Lord had commanded, as to 
the degree of authority involved in each. For 
2s he himself states in ver. 40, ‘He had the mind 
of Christ ;’ and what is spoken under the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit, is no less valid than that 
which proceeded from the lips of Jesus. And 
what he intends here is not to draw a contrast, 
but merely to assert the distinction just alluded 
to. ‘He is simply telling the Corinthians, that, 
so far as what he was about to say was concerned, 
they had no need to come to him to learn it.’ He 
was merely repeating what had already been 
enjoined by Christ Himself.*] The exception 
“except it be for fornication,” which does not 
appear in Luke xvi. 18, nor in Mark, is here 
dropped out, either because the tradition which 
came to him did not have the words, or because 
an instance of this sort had not occurred in 
Corinth (comp., however, v. 1), or because the 
matter was self-evident, fornication being itself 
a dissolution of the marriage bond.—that the 
wife.—The prominence given to the wife is not 
to be explained by supposing any reference to 
some existing case; but it may be accounted for 
en the ground of the greater inclination of the 
wife to obtain divorce; since she, as the weaker 
party, was more liable to suffer oppression, or 
was more naturally disposed to asceticism.—do 
not separate herself from her husband.— 
[** Xup:odva:, the natural expression for the 
wife as not having power to dismiss her husband ; 
égefva:, the milder form for the husband (see last 
clause), although it is in ver. 18 used also for the 
wife. The words are taken from the phraseo- 
logy of legal divorce; but the cases here spoken 


C See this point discussed by Wituiam Las: The Mnspi. 
hoe Loee’) Scripture, Sect. 4, 4m. Hd. p. 272, and TowNsenp, 


of are not so much regular divorces as accidental 
separations.” bse —but and if she 
should be separated.—This and the depen- 
dent clauses are a parenthesis, so that what fol- 
lows is in direct connection with what precedes. 
The words ¢dv 62 xal ywpiody point to 
some possible case of divorce occurring hereafter 
contrary to the command of Christ, and not to 
any supposed actual separation which might 
have taken place before the latter should have 
reached them. The xai does not belong to the 
whole clause, making it equivalent to ‘even if,’ 
etc., but simply to the verb, and may be trans- 
lated by ‘actually,’ or ‘in fact.’ [‘* This is not 
intended as an exception to the law, but it con- 
templates a case which may occur in spite of the 
law.—There are cases undoubtedly which justify 
@ woman in leaving her husband, which do not 
justify divorce.”” Hopas. ]—On the injunction— 
let her remain unmarried —See Matth. x. 
12.—or let her be reconciled to her hus- 
band.—The verb caradAdAayf#rw had best be 
taken like ywptodg ina reflexive sense, ‘re- 
concile herself.’ This does not, however, exclude 
the mediation of others. He means that she 
should do her part towards becoming united to 
her husband, to secure his love and devote to 
him her lovemgain.—The injunction on the man 
is very short.—And that the man put not 
away his wife.—From the similarity of in- 
struction given to both, we may infer that what 
was said to the woman in vy. 10 and 11, ap- 
plied also to the man (Osiander). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Marriage, its nature and obligations. In the 
Apostle’s view, marriage is a vital and life-long 
communion between man and woman, involving 
an equality of claims on the part of both. Asa 
living fellowship, it extends over the entire per- 
sonality, embracing also our physical nature. 
And this is precisely the peculiarity of marriage, 
distinguishing it from all other kinds of friendly 
connexion. While it involves the element of 
friendship—as a union of hearts mutually com- 
pleting each other—it has, likewise, besides this, 
a mutually supplementing bodily union, viz., the 
sexuaL This has, indeed, its psychical side; 
yet it comes to its full expression and consum- 
mation in the bodily life. Both are in this re- 
spect adjusted to each other, and each party 
needs the other for the proper fulfilment of its 
position in the sexual relations. The man re- 
quires the woman in order to the exercise of his 
procreative power, in which respect he is ‘the 
image of God” (xi. 7) the Creator; and the wo- 
man requires the man in order that her capacity 
for receiving may become an actual conception, 
and her constitutional fitness for being a mother 
may attain to its proper development and exer- 
cise. 

These mutual needs, so divinely ordained, lead 
to reciprocal obligations and claims in their re- 
lations to each other. Each has a right in the 
body of the other, and each is bound to yield to 
the other for sexual intercourse, so that no ca- 
pricious one-sided refusal is allowable. Only 
an occasional abstinence by mutual consent for 
higher moral and religious ends is permitted. 
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But another consideration comes in here. 
Men are sinful. All their sensual impulses, 
especially the sexual instincte—the strongest of 
them all—have escaped from the control of the 


, Spirit, from which they ought to receive their 


firat motion. Instead of being the pure expres- 
sion and exercise of love—free surrender of one- 
self for the pleasure and gratification of another 
—asexual commerce has become one of the worst 
forms in which a degrading selfishness manifests 
itself—a selfishness which prompts persons to 
seek others only to use them for their own grati- 
fication. Among mankind thus corrupted, mar- 
riage, therefore, appears as providentially de- 
signed to guard against the inordinate and ir- 
regular satisfaction of sexual passion, ao that it 
shall not be indulged ia promiscuously, as op- 
portunity might be afforded; but that two per- 
sons bound together during their whole life, and 
in their entire personality, shall devote them- 
selves to each other even in reference to this 
particular, [that so, if possible, mere passion 
may be refined through the power of a purer 
affection and the discipline of domestio life]. 

The less now the virtue of continence—that 
is, the power of the spirit over the animal pas- 
sions—is cultivated and trained in full strength, 
the more needful will it be to take-eare that the 
abstinence agreed upon for special reasons, be 
not too long extended, lest either party be ex- 
posed to temptation for unlawful indulgence. 
[See WHEweELu’s ‘‘Elements of Morality,” B. IV. 
chap. VII., Art. 630. Baxrer’s “Christian Eth- 
ics,” Pt. II. Chap. 1 and 7. ‘“‘Harugss, Christ. 
Ethik,” 3 52 A. 8; also “Wourrxg Sittenlehre, 3 
152, 158}. 

2. Celibacy, tle occasion, and how far praise- 
worthy. This stringency of the marriage obliga- 
tion, which indeed, carries with it a wealth of 
moral and religious elements, is apt to evoke a 
reaction through the natural effort of the Chris- 
tian after liberty and holiness—after an un- 
trammeled and undivided devotion to his Lord— 
after a perfect consecration of soul and body to 
his service, and after an undisturbed enjoyment 
of fellowship with Him. This effort resulting in 
celibacy, is morally justifiable only on certain 
conditions. These are: 1, Provided that it is 
not prompted by a carnal love of ease, and by a 
dread of domestic crosses, and is likewise free 
from all spiritual pride and ambition, which, by 
refraining from marriage, aspires to possess a 
special sanctity, and to merit a higher degree of 
blessedness and glory. 2, Provided it is not 
tinctured with mere caprice, or will-worship, or 
prudery, or vanity, or any such moral perverse- 
ness. 8, Provided itis prompted by a eonscious- 
ness—not, indeed, of an incapacity for marriage, 
which would render the act morally reprehensi- 
ble—but of a peculiar fitness for a single life 
vouchsafed by the Lord, and of a Divine call to 
some sphere of labor in God’s kingdom, to which 
the married state would offer impediments; or 
occasioned by providential obstructions put in 
the way of some desired and sought for marriage 
connections, and by the quiet pondering of the 
Divine will as indicated in such occurrences; 
and, 4, provided, in ieee a lack of inclina- 
tion for marriage—which, on looking up to God 
and invoking His direction in the matter, comes 


to be regarded asa Divine hint as to duty—leade 
& person to remain unmarried. [When these con- 
ditions exist, celibacy and widowhood are states 
wherein some of the noblest traits of the Chris- 
tian life may be displayed, and are no less bon- 
orable than that of wedlock. To disparage them 
in any way, is to put contempt on the plain doc- 
trine of the Gospel. But no less un-Christian, 
not to say unnatural, is it to ascribe any inhe- 
rent superior excellence to these states, and to 
make them the essential conditions of superior 
sanotity, and to impose them by authority upon 
any class of persons in the Church, as, e. g., on 
the clergy. The Romish doctrine on this point 
is not merely utterly groundless, but centrary 
to the express teachings of Scripture, and to the 
example of most of the Apostles. Paul himeelf 
specifies ‘‘ the forbidding to marry ’’ among the 
doctrines of devila, and when we would expect 
him to couneel virginity according to Romish 
teaching, he says rather (1 Tim. ii. 15) “the wo- 
man shall be saved in child-bearing, if they con- 
tinue in faith and charity.”"] Heuce, where the 
above-mentioned conditions do not exist, and 
there appears to be a demand for marriage, and 
a well-grounded hope that it will be a fellowship 
in the Lord, and for the furtherance of his king- 
dom, and it appears to be the will of God, then 
does an obligation arise to enter into it [both 
for the good of the parties concerned, and] for 
the propagation of the race, and the rearing of 
future generations morally, socially and reli- 
giously in this relation. . 

The Apostolic counsels in regard to celibacy, 
given as they were in anticipation of Christ’s 
speedy coming, in which case the obligation to 
marriage is lessened by reason of the impending 
dissolution of all earthly things, acquire new 
force whenever sure signs lead us to expect this 
catastrophe as at hand. [See on this subject 
Baxtsr ‘Christian Ethics,’ Book ii. chap. 1; 
Wottxe ‘Sittenlehre,” 3 295; Sonar Hist. Ap. 
Ch., 9 112.) 

8. Divorce, tts rong and its right. The volun- 
tary dissolution of a Christian marriage is a de- 
parture from a state ordained by God,— the 
rupture of a covenant with which members of 
His Church bave entered with each other, in His 
name, and in which they have thus obligated 
themselves to live together as husband and wife, 
even under the most severe and trying circum- 
stanoes, faithful unto death. A separation cana 
properly take place only under the conditions 
appointed by God Himself, through Christ, viz., 
the actual dissolution of the marriage bond by 
the other party in adultery or fornication, which 
is in fact a surrender ef one’s self ton third party 
in such wise as ia allowable only in marriage, and 
is reserved by the ordinance of God exclusively 
for those thus allied. Should any one wish to 
separate from his consort out of disinclination to 
marital intercourse, or from a dread of it, under 
the idea that it involved defilement, or through 
a general desire for liberty in this respect, be 
would, in so doing, be guilty of violating the 
most solemn obligations, and become chargeable 
with immorality. When conscientious scruples 
arise in these respecta, it becomes a Christian to 
consult his pastor, or eome experienced Christian 
friend, and above all to lay the matter in prayer 
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before God, that he may be enlightened and in- 
structed from on high, and that his partner might 
be induced to enter into some agreement that 
would not infringe on his conscience. Even 
though marriage has become burdensome, a per- 
son must still bear it from a sense of duty, in 
obedience to the Divine ordinance, and in con- 
formity with the claims of the institution.— 
Mere aversion on the part of the one or the other, 
or of both, mortifications, maltreatment, sick- 
ness however incurable, whether of body or 
mind, furnish no warrant for divorce. A tem- 
porary separation, accompanied with a readiness 
for reunion, may, under certain circumstances, 
be allowed as the only means for restoring again 
the disturbed relations, and causing a return to 
aright tone of feeling, and effecting a lasting 
improvement. 

If anything else, however, can be accepted as 
a ground for divorce, subsumed as it were under 
the head of adultery, it is malicious desertion. 
This means, the deliberate forsaking of the one 
party by the other, with the unmistakable or de- 
clared desigu of abandoning the marriage con- 
nection altogether. And this is nothing less 
than the actual dissolution of the bond, by which 
the obligation of the other party to fidelity is 
annulled. Yet, in this case, no right-minded 
person will be in haste to obtain a formal divorce. 
Rather he will be inclined to wait as long as 
possible, in the hope of seeing some change occur 
in the temper of the other party, which will lead 
to reconciliation and cohabitation once more. 
And such forbearance will show itself, even in 
the oase of adultery, for even in such circum- 
stances may the spirit of Christian faith signal- 
ize ita patience.—And then, in reference to the 
forming of a new connection; after eo severe a 
chastisement, which not unfrequently wears the 
character of a judgment on the conduct of him 
who suffers it—it may be for the manner in 
which he contracted the marriage, or for the 
masner in which he has maintained it—a true 
Christian will be naturally disposed to consider 
with great care, whether he ought to enter intoa 
new relation; and with prayer for heavenly in- 
struction he will seek to ascertain what is God’s 
will in the matter, and whether it be not a mere 
selfish inclination (which we are very apt to 
take for God’s will) that is moving him to marry 
again. And the whole issue of things he will 
leave to God, in humble resignation to His deci- 
sion And should God’s providence seem to 
enjoin self-denial for a longer or shorter period, 
he will entreat Him day by day for the supplies 
of that grace which shall strengthen him to 
endare in all patience and purity. 

But here a new point comes up. If theadultery 
committed, whether it be in the form of fornica- 
tion or of malicious desertion, be not a momen- 
tary lapse not likely to be repeated, but is a set- 
tled thing, which no patience, or gentleness, or 
efforts at conciliation can overcome, then it will be 
Fright to infer that the Christian character of the 
guilty party is in such a case entirely renounced, 
and to treat him as standing in the relation of an 
unbeliever, or, still worse, of a heathen Here, 
then, we would have, to all intents, an instance 
of mixed marriage, such as that spoken of in the 
next section. It would be in vain, then to look 
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for the hallowing of one party by the other; and 
all continuance’ in a connection, which only ob- 
structs the purpose of the Divine calling, and 
mars our peace, for some vague hope of recover- 
ing the lost, would be wholly unwarranted, and 
contrary to the Divine will. 

From that which, according to the rule of 
Scripture, is right for the individual believer, 
we may infer the duty of the Church and the State 
tn reference to marriage. First of all, the Church 
acknowledges itself as bound to the work of the 
Lord, and can, with good conscience, sanction 
no divorce and marringe of the separated par- 
ties again in other connections, contrary to His 
expressed will. The State, as an institution, 
which with its enactments and executive acts 
ia rooted in the principles of Christianity, must 
atm to conform its marriage legislation to these. 
But inasmuch as strict conformity is not pos- 
sible for it, the State must at least grant the 
Church the liberty of abiding by the decisions 
of her Lord, and protect it in the maintenance 
of its right. It must not require the Church to 
bless those un-Christian marriages which it may 
feel constrained to allow; nor must it hinder 
the Church from enforcing its discipline upon 
those who form permanent connections after a 
manner ordained by it, when not accordant with 
the Divine rule. Such is the position to be 
clearly and distinctly taken in the case. 

But it is a question whether our mixed con- 
gregations do not admit, or even require some 
modification of such proceedings ?—whether an 
extension of the principle of analogy already 
employed in granting divorces for malicious de- 
sertion, is not proper and necessary in other 
cases also, which may in like manner be re- 

rded as a dissolution of the marriage tie. 

his is one of the pressing questions of the day, 
e further investigation of which would, however, 
lead us too far. 

Much that is not good has place under the 
forbearance of our Heavenly Father. And it is 
a question whether the Church ought not to exer- 
cise a maternal patience towards much which 
she cannot sanction? This, in fact, no one will 
deny. Nevertheless she must hold by the au- 
thority of God’s word, and try to enforce it. 
And her wisdom will show itself in wise endea- 
vors to combine the two in a befitting manner. 
Consult on this question Ev. Kirch. Zeit. and 
Neue Ev. Kirch. Zeit. for 1859 [also WHEWELL, 
Elements of Morality, 3 688-635 and 3 1027-1037; 
NEANvDER, Life of Christ, 3155, note, and @ 224; 
Hexzoa, Enc. Art. Bhe., Bax. Ch. Eth. B. 11, ch. 9). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[I. Celibacy or the single state, when main- 
tained for worthy ends, being good, and in ac- 
cordance with Apostolic example: 1, instead of 
encountering ridicule, or held in reproach, 
should be held in highest honor, ver.1; 2, ought 
not to be preferred voluntarily, unless in accord- 
ance with the clear will of God, as intimated in 
the gift of continence, ver. 7; 3, should not be 
enforced by commandment upon any class of 
persons, ver. 6; 4, when thus enforced it is apt 
to lead to gross immoralities, ver. 2]. 

(II. Marriage, too, so far from involving spiri- 
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tual contamination, as ascetics pretend, is: 1, 
good, as a safeguard against licéntiousness and 
a help to purity, ver. 2; 2, should be entered 
into with full consent to all its obligations, ver. 3 ; 
8, involves entire self-denial in affectionateregard 
each for the other, ver. 4; and 4, can be suspended 
long only at a hazard to morals, ver. 5; though, 
5, a temporary suspension, like fasting, may oc- 
casionally be advisable, as furnishing greater 
freedom to devotion, ver. 6. 6, Being a union 
for life, neither party is at liberty to move for 
its dissolution, and one can be released from the 
obligation enly by the infidelity or death of the 
ether, ver. 10]. 

Srarnxe :—In view of the race, it was not good 
for the first man to be alone; in view of special 
circumstances and gifts it may be good for par- 
ticular individuals to abide alone, ver. 1.—SPE- 
NER :—Marriage is an antidote to the poison of 
sensuality.—Herp. :—Marriage intercourse is not 
sinful lewdness—not a mere licensed fornication, 
ver. 8.—Crusius:—lIn marriage a person parts 
with his liberty, and binds his entire person to 
another, ver. 4.—Marriage pleaaures, like all 
others, may be suspended awhile for purposes 
of more concentrated devotion, ver. 5.—HED. :— 
Abstinence is not commanded, only allowed— 
hence not to practise it is not sinful. Yet even 
here there must be moderation and self-disci- 
pline. All immodest indulgence and abuse of 
this holy state is an abomination in the sight of 
a holy God, ver. 6.—Hep. :—Without the Divine 
gift of continence, it were better to marry. Yet 
even with this a person is at liberty to marry, 
for thus he is better able to preserve the purity 
of his married life, especially if he have a partner 
like-minded, ver. 9.— IB1p :—The desire for mar- 
riage is divinely implanted like hunger for food. 
But alas for the heathenish dishonor and scorn— 
the hypocritical contempt—the un-Christian pro- 
hibition put upon this sacred institution by priests 
and soldiers |!—Hrp. :—Marriage is no exchange 
bank. Love must here rule. But what the devil 
unites, and fleshly lust knits, and avarice and am- 
bition couples, has poor luck and little blessing or 
aid. Pious people endure, and are silent, and 
shun evil occasions, and seek peace, ver. 10.—In 
the married state it often happens that one is not 
content with the other. But the only remedy in 
such cases is patience. It is no longer a ques- 
tion, what sort of a wife a man shall have, but 
how he shall best adapt himself to the one in 
possession. 

Breru. Brs.:—Ver. 2. A well-regulated mar- 
riage opposes a dam to a large current of scan- 
dals.—Ver. 4. Many pretend that the man is 
not bound. But he is. He himself has con- 
cluded the bond and given the pledge, and both 
parties must recognize the debt.—Ver. 5. In 
making vows a person must take himself into 
careful consideration. Few know the depths of 
corruption in them and the power of Satan. We 
must be humble. The agreement to abstain 
must arise from faith, and faith is humble. 
Earnest progress in the Divine life requires of 
them who marry, because of incontinence, that 
they cherish a constant, heartfelt confidence in 
God, and devote time and energy to the mortifi- 
cation of the body and to prayer. Butsince this 
cannot be properly done, avoid fleshly excite- 


ments; occasional abstinence becomes needful 
and obligatory. Yet nature must maintain its 
original rights; for sis not sin, but only tainted 
with sin. When purged by the blood of Christ, 
it resumes its prerogatives. It is God’s work, 
not the devil’s. In attempting to destroy the 
latter, I must not assail the former. Yea, the 
flesh often gains the more power by too much 
tampering with the body. In attempting more 
than we can carry out, we fall back sadly, and 
then the world taunts and vilifies.—Ver. 7. Di- 
versity of character gives rise to a variety of 
conditions, which must be harmonized by the 
unific power of Divine grace. —Ver. 8. Every 
mode of life has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and a Christian must learn to strike the 
balance.—Ver, 10. Marriage should be held sa- 
cred. The difficulties which attend it, God must 
be trusted to remove. If the law of Christianity 
be regarded as a law, it will, indeed, press hard; 
but there is mercy under such constraints, and 
every trouble should be considered an opportu- 
nity for the exercise of faith, hope, patience and 
love. Man is fickle and changeable. If now 
the marriage relation could be readily altered, 
this would serve greatly to foster this fickleness 
and levity, and so increase the evil. Hence, we 
see the holiness of the Divine ordinance even in 
respect to its apparent severity. Adultery alone 
is allowed as cause for divorce, and this because 
it breaks the bond. All other causes originate 
in a dread of the cross, and against this we must 
ever etrive. Instead of following our natural 
inclinations when, ¢. g.,a@ man has an invalid 
wife, he should reflect: ‘so must I remain; here 
is my opportunity to exercise love; here I 
ought to be gladly; here is a Lazarus. God is 
now putting me to the proof.’—Ver. 11. ‘Let 
her remain unmarried,” and so let another bur- 
den press her, because she has wished to escape 
the burden of God’s law. ‘Or let her become 
reconciled,” this were better done. But it will 
cost more than a couple of words to do it. There 
will be needed earnest effort, a disposition to re- 
new her covenant and begin it afresh in quite a 
different spirit from before. 

Hevusner:—Ver. 1]. A single life is commen- 
dable for a man only when it is maintained for 
the kingdom of Heaven’s sake. The worth of 
celibacy is conditioned on personal relations and 
the period in which a person lives.—Ver. 4. Man 
and wife belong to each other—body and soul. 
There must be a corresponding surrender on the 

art of each.—Ver. 6. It is our duty to put lim- 
its on the charm of marital intercourse, in order 
to have time and inclination for religious exer- 
cises. There is danger of clogging from too much 
indulgence. Hours of solitude and prayer pre- 
serve the sweetness and purity of marriage. 
Christianity hits the golden mean.—Ver. 7. It 
is the token of a holy heart when @ person can 
wish that all were like him.—Ver. 8. A false as- 
ceticism comes not within the scope of the Apos- 
tle. 1. What he gives is advice, and that, J. 
suited to the times. 38. Elsewhere he gives mar- 
riage the preference (Eph. v. 2f.), and reckons 
the prohibition of marriage among the doctrines 
of devils (1 Tim. iv. 8); 4, and ascribes no merit 
to celibacy, which state has worth only when 
the heart is pure.—Ver. 10. According to God's 
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law marriages are as indissoluble as is the | portance of fasting for the same purposes proves 


union of Christ with His Church. 

[O.sHausen: — Ver. 2. An apparently low 
view of marriage; but only its negative side 
here presented in view of particular circum- 
stances. There is implied here an indirect ex- 
hortation to proud Christians not to sink into 
the slough of sin by a contempt of marriage.— 
Ver. 3. The begetting of children, not the only 
legitimate end of marital intercourse. It is the 
outward expression of a true spiritual union]. 

[Catvin:—VeEr. 5. The importance of absti- 
nenee in marriage for the purpose of prayer, no 


the evil of eating and drinking. But it is the 
part of believers to consider wisely when to eat 
and drink, and when to fast. So in the other 
case.—Ver. 6. A false estimate of virginity led 
to three errors: 1, pronouncing it the most ex- 
cellent of virtues, and the very worship of God; 
2, adoption of it by numbers who had not the 
gift; 8, the enforcement of it on the ministry, 
and their consequent awful corruption—while 
many prudent and pious men were kept from the 
sacred calling, refusing to ensnare themselves in 
this way. See Jnst, B. IV. chap. XII. 3 23-28}. 


more proves the evil of the thing than the im- 


The course to be pursued by the believer in different circumstances. The general 


B.—Mixed marriages. 
principles involved, stated and illustrated in parallel cases. 


CuHaptTer VII. 12-24. 


12 But to the rest speak I, not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife that believeth 
13 not, and she’ be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And the 
woman which [who] hath a husband that believeth not, and if he® be pleased to dwell 
14 with her, let her not leave him [her husband*]. For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by [in, év] the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by [in, év] the 
hasband (the brother‘}: else were your children unclean; but now are they holy. 
15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not under 
16 bondage in such cases: but God hath called us [you] to [in, é¢] peace. For what 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how knowest thou, O 
17 man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But as God [the Lord*] hath distributed 
[allotted] to every man, as the Lord [God*] hath called every one, so let him walk. 
18 And so ordain I in all churches. Is [Was] any man called being circumcised? let 
him not become uncircumcised. Is any [Has any been’] called in uncircumcision? 
19 let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
20 but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let every man abide in the same 
21 calling wherein he was called. Art [Wert] thou called being a servant [slave]? care 
22 not for it: but oven) thou mayest be made free, use ¢ rather. For he [the slave] 
that is called in the Lord, being a servant [om. being a servant] is the Lord’s free- 
man :* likewise also [om. also] he [the freeman] that is called, being free [om. being 
23 free], is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with a price: be [become] not ye the ser- 
24 vants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 


1 Ver. 12.—The Rec. has ¢yt A¢yw [with D. F. K. an The oldest authorities [A. B. ©. Cod. Sin.) read A¢yw éye. 

8 Vers. 12, 13.—Air_—obros, [according to A. B. O. D.) F. Cod. 8in.}. The Rec. has avrj—avris. 

8 Ver. 18.—Rec. has atréy, to conform with ver. 11. The great preponderance of authorities is in favor of rv dvdpa. 

4 Ver. 14.— AbeApy, according to the best and oldest authorities [and, as Alford says, has peculiar force here]. The 
Rec. bas ¢ which is a gloss. 

5 Ver. 15.—The Rec. has quas, according to be aed authorities; and so, Lachmann [and Alf., Stanley, e¢ ai.]. 
fs internally the more probable. [and is found in A. C, K. Cod. Sin.1). 

* Ver. 17.—The Rec. has transposed the proper order of 6 xvpios and @dos on very feeble authority. [A.B.C. D. F. Cod. 


Sin Syr. read as above 
But the best authorities have the perfect: 


Uuas 


1 Ver. 18.—The Beer has tic éxA%4y, in conformity with the previous one. 
tvs, and this is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alf, and Stanley]. 
9 Ver. 22—The Rec. has «ca: after éuoiws with K.L. It is omitted in A. B. Cod. Sin. Syr., and by Alf, Stanley]. 


is plain, that in what he has been saying he has 
had to do solely with parties who were both 
BIEGETICAY OND OBI er Christian. But now he comes to consider a re- 

Vers. 12-14. But to the rest.—By these he | lation to which the command of our Lord does 
evidently means those living in mixed marriage, | not absolately apply. That was a command for 
having been converted in wedlock. From this it | disciples alone; but here those were involved 
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who did not acknowledge subjection to him; and 
the continuance of the connection depended 
largely on their own free will. In this case 
now, the Spirit of the Lord, dwelling in the 
Apostle, and developing more fully and com- 
pletely the injunctions given by him on earth, 
was called to make known what was right, in 
accordance with the mind of Christ. And it is 
to this he points when he premises—say I, not 
the Lord.—[The distinction here made, is 
simply one of fact as to the form—not one of au- 
thority]. His injunction is stillan expression of 
the Lord’s will—if any brother has an unbe- 
lieving wife, let him not put her away.— 
Yet this is conditioned on the pleasure of the wife 
—if she be pleased to dwell with him.— 
And this presupposes, on the one hand, that the 
husband, by reason of his higher love, and of his 
conviction of the sanctity of marriage, had an 
inclination to abide with his wife; and, on the 
other hand, that the wife had some respect for 
Christianity, and presented no obstacle to the 
practice of it. [‘*We see from this how de- 
spised the Christians were at that time by the 
heathen, since even wives would leave their hus- 
bands because they had been converted to Chris- 
tianity.” BirtrotH. And the threat of this is 
one great obstacle to the conversion of men in 
heathendom at this day ].—Oixeiy is used in the 
classics the same as here, and in this connection 
means, to house with. [Here Carys. says: ‘He 
that putteth away his wife for fornication is not 
condemned, because he that is one body with 
her that is a harlot, is polluted; and the mar- 
riage bond is broken by fornication, but not by 
unbelief. Therefore it is lawful to put away a 
wife for the former sin, but not for the latter. 
But is not he who is joined with an idolatress 
one body? Yes, but not polluted by her. The 
holiness of the faithful husband prevails over 
the unholiness of the unbelieving wife. They 
are joined together in that respect in which she 
is not unholy. But not so in the case of an 
adulteress."” Worps.]|.—And whatever wo- 
man have an unbelieving husband, and 
this one be pleased to dwell with her.— 
In cal ovrog there is a change of construction, 
which appears also often among the Greeks. It 
is the introduction of a demonstrative in an ac- 
cessory clause. Otherwise it would be xal avroc, 
which the Rec. has. [On this oratio variata see 
Winer 2 UXIIL. 2,1; also on the use of deric for 
ei ric see JELF, ¢ 816, 8, 7].—Let her not re- 
pudiate her husband.—The use of agéva: in 
reference to the wife is somewhat remarkable. 
It means [properly, to put away, and is the same 
word as that used in the case of the man; but] 
here, to leave, to give up; [and so the E. V. ren- 
ders it, making a distinction in the rendering by 
reason of the diversity of the subject. Alford 
well says, ‘this is unfortunate;” and there 
seems no adequate reason for it, as may be seen 
from what follows. Robinson translates alike in 
both cases]. Elsewhere, Mark x. 11, aroAbvecy is 
predicated as well of the wife as of the husband. 
Bengel, whom Meyer follows, says, ‘“‘the nobler 
part dismisses,” and this, in this instance, is the 
Christian party. According to Greek, as well as 
Roman law, the wife also had the liberty of ob- 
taining divorce; among the Jews, too, the law in 


this respect was somewhat modified by Rabbini- 
cal definitions. Liaut. II. 191. [Hence, there 
is good ground for affirming that it is not simple 
abandonment, but formal divorce that the Apos- 
tle here prohibits. So Hodge]. 

The above injunction he next proceeds to 
establish; and opposes the tendency to desertion 
arising from the dread of contamination through 
intimate communion with an unbeliever, by 
pointing to the fact, that in this case [the grace 
of Christianity triumphs over the disparity, 
and] the unbelieving party, [so far from dese- 
crating the other, is himself sanctified by con- 
nection with the believing one.}-For the un- 
believing husband is sanctified in the 
believing wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctified in the brother.—The verb 
yylaorat, ts sanctified, is not to be construed sub- 
jectively; since the supposition is, that the sano- 
tifying principle—even faith, is here wanting. 
Neither does it point to a future conversion an- 
ticipated, (candidatus fidei); still less does it im- 
ply the sanctification of the marriage intercourse 
through the prayer of the believing party; but 
it denotes the Christian theocratic consecration. 
The unchristian partner standing, as he does, in 
vital union with a believer (one flesh), partici- 
pates in his or her consecration, and is not to be 
regarded as profane, but as connected by this 
link to the Church of God, and to God’s people. 
The phrases, fy rg yuvanxi—év TQ adeAgg, tn the 
wife—in the brother, denote that the sanctification 
here comes through the Christian partner, whose 
character, as holy, passes over and is imputed 
to the unchristian partner. Hence, it followed 
that the marriage was still to be regarded as one 
acceptable to God, and that, therefore, the 
Christian party was to continue thereiz, so far 
as it was possible for him or her todo so. True 
enough it was, indeed, that the unbelieving 
party, by his consent to remain in such rela- 
tion to the Christian community, afforded some 
ground for hope that he would, in the end, 
prove altogether acceptable to the Church, under 
whose spiritual influence he was thus brought; 
but this fact is not here distinctly expressed. 

To prove this relative sanctification of the un- 
believing party, through connection with the 
believing one, he introduces the following apa- 
gogic statement.—Blse were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy.—’Ex <i 
apa; since then, i. ¢., in case this sanctification 
did not exist (comp. chap. v. 10). His meani 
is this: if that vital communion which exis 
between the married parties, of which one was 
a believer and another not, imparted to the lat- 
ter no sacredness, then it would follow that the 
like vital union between Christian parents and 
their children, would not impart to the latter 
any sacredness,—that the children of Christians 
themselves must be regarded as impure and pro- 
fane, like the heathen. But to such an inference 
he opposes the views already held among them, 
that these children were holy,—that they, by 
virtue of their vital connection with Christian 
parents, were to be regarded as properly belong- 
ing to God’s holy people. And if such a view 
were tenable, he argues a like result in favor 
of the unbelieving married parties; that they 
were similarly sanctified by a collateral union 
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Hodge, however, with more correctness, states 
the argument differently. He says: ‘‘The most 
natural, and hence the most generally adopted 
view, is this: ‘The children of these mixed mar- 
riages are universally acknowledged as holy; 
that is, as belonging to the Church. If this be 
correct, as no one disputes, the marriages them- 
selves must be consistent with the laws of God. 
The unbelieving must be sanctified by the be- 
lieving partner, otherwise your children would 
be unclean, t. ¢., born out of the pale of the 
Church.’—The principle in question was not a 
new one, to be then first determined by Chris- 
tian usage. It was, at least, as old as the Jewish 
economy, and familiar wherever Jewish laws 
and the facts of Jewish history were known. 
Paul circumcised Timothy, whose father was a 
Greek, while his mother was a Jewess, because 
he knew that his countrymen regarded circum- 
cision in such cases as obligatory.” Acts xvi. 
1-8. Barnes most unaccountably interprets ‘un- 
clean” to mean ‘‘illegitimate.’”?” Then ‘ holy,’’ 
of course, must mean legitimate, contrary to all 
usage. ]|—This whole argument militates against, 
rather than favors the existence of the practice 
of Infant Baptism at that period. (Comp. Meyer 
and de Wette, Stud. and Krit., 1830, p. 669ff.; 
{slzo Neancler, Stanley and Alford in loco). Had 
such a practice existed, it would be fair to pre- 
sume, that the Apostle would have alluded to it 
specifically, in confirmation of his position. 

ere, most of all, would have been the place 
to have mentioned it by name, as furnishing 
ecclesiastical authority for the view he had taken. 
The fact that he did not mention it, therefore, 
affords some reason for concluding that the rite 
did not exist. ]—It is another question, however, 
whether this passage does not furnish an im- 
portant ground on which to establish the rite of 
Infant Baptism. According to Jewish notions, 
the baptism of a female proselyte sufficed for that 
of her child, which was afterwards born of her, 
so that this did not then need to be baptized. 
Bat so far as baptism is a means of grace, we may 
infer from this statement of the Apostle, that 
there was a claim for it on the part of the child, 
who had been already consecrated to God by 
virtue of his having been born of Christian 
parents. That relation to the kingdom of God 
which is founded on parentage, is sealed through 
baptism; and the child is set apart in a solemn 
manner as a partaker of the fulness of grace im- 
parted to the Church. [On the whole subject 
see Joun M. Mason’s Works, Vol. IV., pp. 873- 
382, who takes this in direct evidence of Infant 
Baptism; and also Hodge’s note, who says: 
“Some modern German writers find in this pas- 
ssge a proof that Infant Baptism was unknown 
in the Apostolic Church. They say that Paul 
does not attribute the holiness of children to 
their parentage; if they were baptized—because 


their consecration would then be due to that rite, | 
This is strange rea- | 


and not to their descent. 


to the Christian parents generally, who in mixed 
marriages were not excluded. Niv 62, but now, 
logical, as in chap. v. 11. On ayca compare Ben- 
gel and Osiander. 

Vers. 15, 16. He here considers the possible 
alternative.—But if the unbelieving depart 
—How then?—let him depart.—‘ That is his 
affair; he must be allowed to decide it for him- 
self.’ And in such acase ‘‘let the brother or 
sister be patient, nor let him think that anything 
ought to be changed which cannot be changed.” 
Brenost. That which follows, annexed by no 
connecting particle, confirms this advice.— The 
brother or the sister is not bound in such 
cases.—He here assigns the reasons why ao 
divorce should be allowed on the part of the 
Christian; and the words cannot simply mean: 
‘he is not bound to crowd himself upon the 
other,’ [to insist upon the connection, as in the 
case where both are Christians (as Photius, 
Alford, Billroth)]; but they carry the further 
implication: ‘is not unconditionally bound to 
the marriage relationship like a slave,’—‘is free.’ 
Aéderat, as in ver. 89 (comp. Osiander). The 
words év roic rocotrocte ure either Masc. 
by such (not, to such) as separate themselves; or 
which is better, Neut.; under such circumstances 
(comp. Phil. iv. 11; Rom. viii. 87; Jno. iv. 87). 
‘The Apostle only means, that in matters of re- 
ligious conviction, one person cannot be the 
slave of another, [that a married Christian per- 
son cannot be forced to remain with a heathen 
consort, if the latter will not allow the exercise 
of his own religious views. Under such circum- 
stances s@aration should be allowed; but con- 
cerning liberty to marry again, nothing is here 
said.”” NEANDER. ]|*—But in peace God hath 
called us.—This is directly connected with the 
foregoing, and confirms still further the propriety 
of the injunction: ‘let him depart.”—The deter- 
mination to continue in marriage against the will 
of the other party, would lead to hatred and 
strife; and this would be contrary to the peace- 
ful character of the Christian calling.—’Ev 
eipfvy, in peace, t. e., either: ‘to this end, that we 
may live in peace;’ in which case it would be 
equivalent to: unto peace [according to our Eng- 
lish version] denoting the odject of the call ;f or: 


{* Here it will be seen that Neander does not find in the 
expression, “is not bound,” all that Kling does, ¢. ¢., an ab- 
solute release from marital obligation. And in this he coin- 
cides with Hammond, Whitby, Bloomfield and others, who 
ps seed that nothing more than a separation from each 
others society is here allowed. Yet the use of the word 
beSerar, ts bound, in ver. 89, where it evidently implies the 
m bond, seems to sustain Kling’s view. The deser- 
tion of the unbelieving party leaves the believing free. If 
any restriction upun this freedum was Intended, we find it 
only in the context (see vv 10,11,and 50). “This pa-sage.” 
says Hodge, “ is of great importance, because it is the foun- 
dation of the Protestant doctrine, that wilful desertion ts a 
legitimate ground of divorce.” President Wolsey, however, 
in his Article on Divorce, in the New Englander, April, 1857, 
Pp. 228-283, argues with great plausibility and force against 
the legitimacy of the inference. The whole controversy 
turns upon the meaning given to the words ov dedovAwrat, 
“is not bound.” Does this phrase imply absolute release 


soning. The truth is, they were baptized, not | from the marriage obligation, and permission to marry 


to make them holy, but because they were holy. 


The Jewish child was circumcised because he Per witsilon? 


was a Jew, and not to make him one. So Chris- 
tian children are not made holy by baptism, but 
they are baptized because they are holy.” See 
also Hooxen, Ke. Pol. Ch. LDX.|. 'Tuav refers 


again? or does it simply give permission to the deserted 

rty to live apart without feeling constrained to enforce 
Persons interpret variously, according to 
their predilectione. In fault of any deciding element in the 
text. it will perhaps be best to abide by the injunctions of 
Christ, in Matth v.31, 32; xix. 3-9.] 


+ [Winer says that éy is used for eis efter verbs of motion, 
for the purpose of briefly expressing at once the motiou it- 
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‘since he has proclaimed to us the Go-pel of 
peace, the essential effect of which is peace,’— 
denoting the way and mode of the calling (comp. 
Epb. iv. 1; 1 Thes. iv. 7; Luke xi. 11). Fun- 
damentally, both constructions amount to the 
same thing; and imply that any separation would 
contravene the spirit of the Divine calling, inas- 
much as it would increase existing estrangement 
and cause new outbreaks. [‘‘Hence it is that 
the Rabbins, and Maimonides famous among the 
rest, in a book of his, set forth by Buxtorfius, 
tells us that ‘divorce was permitted by Moses to 
preserve peace in marriage, and quiet in the 
family.’ Mitton.] This view, corresponds to 
the whole train of thought, and agrees well with 
what follows. On the other hand, that view 
which regards the Apostle as here putting a limi- 
tation on the injunction: ‘let him depart,’ intro- 
duced adversatively by the particle, dé, as if he 
meant to say: ‘a separation, however, ought, if 
possible, to be avoided,’ is at variance with his 
line of argument [see below]. 

The Apostle yet further confirms his advice by 
obviating a doubt which contained a strong mo- 
tive for resisting separation in the case supposed, 
viz.: whether the salvation of the unbelieving 
party, which might be secured by a continuance 
of the connection, would not hereby be cut off. 
This he meets by pointing to the utter uncer- 
tainty of the results of any efforts directed to 
this end.—For what knowest thou, O! 
woman, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband.—The meaning is, thou canst have no 
assurance that thou wilt be the meangof saving 
him. [On the force of the ei, see J i Vol. IL., 
3 877 B.].—Zdlecv, to save, as in chap. i. 18, is 
used here in a relative sense, g. d., to be the in- 
strument of saving, as chap. ix. 22; Rom. xi. 
14; 1 Tim. iv. 16.—[** This verse is generally 
understood as stating ® ground for remaining 
united, as ver. 18, in hope that conversion of the 
unbelieving party may follow. Thus ver. 15 is 
regarded as altogether parenthetical. But 1, 
this interpretation is harsh, as regards the con- 
text, for ver. 15 is evidently not parenthetical,— 
and 2, it is hardly admissible grammatically, for, 
it makes ei—e: uf, —‘What knowest thou, whether 
thou shalt not save?’ Lyra seems first to have 
proposed the true rendering, which was after- 
wards adopted hesitatingly by Estius, and of late 
decidedly by Meyer, de Wette, and Bisping; 
vtz., that the verse is not a ground for remaining 
united, in hope, efe., but a ground for consum- 
mating a separation, and not marring the Chris- 
tian’s peace for so uncertain a prospect as that 
of converting the unbelieving party. Ti obdac e 
thus preserves its strict sense: what knowest 
thou (about the question) whether, efc.? and the 
verse coheres with the words immediately pre- 
ceding, év et xéxAnnev guac 6 Séoc. Those who 
take ei for et uf, attempt to justify it by referring 
to 2 Sam. xii. 22; Joel ii. 14; Jonah iii. 9, where 


the xx. have for Heb. Yj? 90), ric oldev ei, 


to express hope: but in every one of these pas- 
sages the verb stands in the emphatic position, 


self, and the result of it, vis. rest. An instance of this 
breviloquence he finds here. The peace is the abiding con- 
dition in, which those who have been called uno it are to 
rest. Nor must the use of the perfect here be overlooked.]} 
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and the Lxx. used this very expression to signify 
uncertainty.”’ ALFoRD. These arguments seem 
conclusive. They are received also by Billr. and 
Neander, and are virtually advanced by Kling, 
in the lst Ed. President Wolsey, in his very 
carefully digested articles on Divorce, in the New 
Englander for Jan., Ap. and July, 1867, which 
are well worthy of study on this whole subject, 
says of the attempt to make this a dissuasive 
against separation: ‘Logic will not bend to this 
meaning.” Words., Barnes and Hodge, how- 
ever, do not admit their force. The latter says, 
‘sit is contrary to the whole animus of the Apos- 
tle. He is evidently laboring throughout these 
verses to prevent all unnecessary disruptions of 
social ties.” No such special pleading, however, 
is apparent. If there be a point aimed at, it 
would seem rather to be to put the believer in 
the highest spiritual condition preparatory to 
the coming of Christ, that his obligations pre- 
viously incurred would admit of. And this libe- 
ration from the bondage of a heathen partner, 
‘who has departed,’ is one of the blessings he 
secures. Yet it must be added, that while the 
grammatical argument, and some of the logical 
bearings, support Kling’s view, the sentiment 
involved in the other interpretation is thoroughly 
Scriptural (1 Pet. iii. 1, 2), and is favored by most 
interpreters because of its gracious tone. Most 
of the Homiletical and Practical remarks cited 
in this section proceed upon om 

Oss. 1. Our passage, especially ver. 15, forma, 
as is well known, the Scripture ground for divorce 
on account of malicious desertion. But the sup- 
port given is not direct or absolutely reliable. 
The Apostle is here speaking only of mixed mar- 
riages, in which the will of the unbelieving party 
is thechief thing under consideration. But for 
purely Christian marriages there is no other 
ground allowed in Scripture for divorce but 
adultery or fornication, which is an actual rup- 
ture of the marriage tie. The only question 
therefore is, whether the language of Christ is 
to be interpreted as giving a law literally and 
universally obligatory, or only laying down a 
principle which admits of being applied analogi- 
cally, so that other circumstances also that are 
in fact a breaking of the bond, may be taken as 
furnishing good ground for divorce. In the latter 
case, malicious desertion would very properly be 
regarded as one of these circumstances. 

Oss. 2. In regard to the phrase, ‘is ript under 
bondage’ (ver. 15), the question arises, whether, 
according to the intent of the Apostle, a second 
marriage is allowed or forbidden. The words 
themselves express neither the one nor the other, 
and it is altogether arbitrary to supply the 
clause: ‘but let her remain unmarried,’ from 
ver. 11. Rather we may say with Meyer: ‘ Be- 
cause Paul does not apply our Lord’s prohibi- 
tion of divorce to mixed marriages, he does not 
intend also to apply his prohibition of a second 
marriage in Matth. v. 22 to such cases.”’ 

eee a Christian may not put avay his 
wife, being an unbeliever, yet if the wife desert 
her husband, he may contract a second mar- 
riage. Hence even Romish divines declare tht 
in this case marriage is not indissoluble. Thus 
A. Lapide says here: ‘Observe that the Apoxtls 
in this case not only permits divorce of bed 
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(thori divortium), but also of matrimony; so that 
the believing spouse is at liberty to contract a 
second marriage. Otherwise a brother or sister 
would be subject to servitude. And itis a great 
servitude to be held fast in matrimony, bound to 
an unbeliever; so that even though the latter 
desert you, you are not able to marry again, but 
must contain yourself and lead a single life.’ 
And in support of this opinion he refers to 8t. 
Augustine, de Adulterinis Conjugiis, c. 18 and 19. 
St. Thomas and Ambrosiast., who says: ‘The 
respect of a spouse is not due to him who con- 
temns the Author of marriage, but a person is 
at liberty to unite himself to another.’”’ Worps., 
who singularly contradicts this view in his com- 
ments on the next verse}. 

Vern. 17. If not to each one as the Lord 
hath distributed, each one, as God hath 
called, so let him walk.—tThere are two 
points here in regard to which commentators 
differ: 1. The connection with what precedes, 
formed by ¢i «#7; 2. The relation of the parallel 
clauses, beginning with &¢: as,—whether they 
express essentially the same idea or different 
ideas. As it respects the second point, it is clear 
from what is specified in ver. 18ff., that Paul is 
here speaking of that position in life in which 
each one finds himself when called to be a Chris- 
tian. The first of these clauses, then, designates 
this position as a lot appointed to each one by 
the Lord [‘‘it is a dramatic metaphor, which 
will bring to mind a celebrated passage in Ham- 
it.” BLOOMFIELD]; the second, as a position in 
which he received his call to salvation. It is 
to this position that the particles ‘‘as” and ‘‘s0” 
refer. The two clauses, then, are not tautologi- 
eal. The use of the title ‘Lord,’ in connection 
with ‘distributeth’ (éuépce) is somewhat remark- 
able, since Paul generally employs this title of 
Christ. From this fact we are to explain the 
change of place between the two words, ‘the 
Lord’ and ‘God’ in the received text; since the 
former would rather be regarded as the sub- 
ject of the verb ‘call,’ although the act of call- 
ing is also frequently referred back to God. 
This difficulty has led some to regard ‘gifts’ as 
the implied object of ‘distributed,’ ¢ ¢., the 
higher and Divinely-conferred qualifications for 
the state and calling of individuals (comp. ver. 
7). Thus Osiander, Bengel, and others. But 
in ver. 7, the gift, which would then be treated 
of here, is referred back to God; and in the ex- 
position which follows, so far from there being 
any hint of this, one would rather suppose that 
‘Lord’ was to be taken as synonymous with 
‘God.’ This might be explained on the score of 
a wish merely to change the form of expression, 
and of the fact that Paul was here speaking of 
the actof Lordship. The explanation of Reiche, 
who refers the words, ‘‘as the Lord hath diatri- 
buted,” to the beneficence of Christ (comp. 
Meyer, ed. 3), is neither supported by the con- 
text nor warranted by the position they occupy 
before the words, ‘as God hath called.’ 

In respect to the first point, however, viz: the 
connection of this verse with the preceding by 
ti eh, it must be confessed that an explanation 
altogether satisfactory does naqt exist. If we 
supply yepilerac from ver. 15, or cocece from ver. 
16, then it would have read: e dé uf, or ei G2 Kai 


Hh, and this would be a decided objection, apart 
from all other considerations arising from the 
unsuitableness of the idea obtained, viz: ‘but if 
she should not depart,’ or: ‘if thou dost not 
save her.’—If, again, we join ei 7 to what di- 
rectly precedes, making it mean, or not, this 
would be both ungrammatical (hence the varia- 
tion # 44), and would only weaken the force of 
the question.—If, moreover, we should refer the 
clause ei xipto¢ to the preceding words, 
this would be to rend asunder parallel clauses 
most unjustifiably, and the consequent explana- 
tion, nist prout guemque Dominus adjuverit, would 
be both flat and inconsistent with the meaning 
of the words themselves. To take ce fas equiva- 
lent to aAAéd, is contrary to usage.—If we render 
the words by: ‘only,’ them there is no suitable 
connection with the foregoing sentence; for to 
go back, as de Wette does, to ‘is not bound’ 
would he a very questionable overleaping of 
what intervened. But, not to say anything of 
the fact that it does indeed serve for the confir- 
mation of ov dedobAwrai, yet it docs not suit, inas- 
much as the contents of ver. 17 would then be 
put in entire contradiction to the above state- 
ment (ov dedob.). We should then be obliged to 
supply some phrase like this: ‘in case that con- 
dition, viz: the departure of the unbelieving 
party, does not occur.’ It still remains for us, 
with Grotius and Meyer, to attach el 4 to ver. 
16, in the sense of except, or unicss, and to supply 
oidate, you know, from 16: ‘unless ye (know 
this, your obligation), let every one walk, etc.’ 
How hard this construction is, every one can 
perceive; where, instead of going straight on 
with the words: ‘that it is necessary for us so 
to walk as God hath called each one,’ we have 
the abrupt introduction of the imperative form. 
Besides, there arises also an incongruity between 
the contents of ver. 16 and ver. 17. (See what 
has been observed above). We prefer here to 
allow a (philological) non-liquet, and accept 
Bengel’s translation, which is most in accordance 
with the course of thought: ‘if this be not so, 
otherwise (ceteroquin).’ We might, perhaps, 
take e 2:4 in the sense of if not, and understand 
it to imply: ‘ provided no element comes in to 
destroy the purpose of the Divine calling’ (ver. 
15), as in the case mentioned,—the desertion of 
the unbelieving party. [Is it not, after all, the 
simplest method to consider this as resuming 
the implication of the previous question, and 
making it the basis of the following injunction, g.d. 
‘How knowest thou whether thou wilt convert 
thy husband? If not, if thou canst not know 
this fact, then let each one go quietly on his 
course, as the Lord has marked it out for him in 
his Providence. If it be to be deserted and left 
alone, let him accept that destiny, and not fight 
against it to the aggravation of all difficulties.’ 
In such a view of the words we have no need of 
inserting a dé. We would no more need itin Greek 
than in English. The argument is here on the 
rapids, and its flow is far from smooth]. 

[As to the two clauses, they are, as Kling as- 
serts, by no means tautological, but seem to im- 
ply more than he states. In the first, Paul con- 
fines himself to the allotment of Providence in 
the case of desertion. But he at once recollects 
himself, as standing upon a broad principle, ap- 
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plicable not only to the parties directly in view, 
and their particular allotments (éuépicev), but 
also to all conditions and callings in life (xéxAnxe). 
And here we see the reason why, in the first in- 
stance, he uses the term 6 xipioc, the Lord, evi- 
dently referring to Christ. To the deserted one 
he intimates that it is the dear Saviour after all 
that rules in the lot, and it is not contrary to his 
or her salvation. It is a touch of tenderness. 
But when at once his view expands to all voca- 
tions and conditions of humanity, he uses the 
more seemingly universal epithet, God (6 Yéoc). 
And then it was natural for him to addj]—and 
so I ordain in all churches.—He here shows 
the great breadth of the principle he enjoined, 
and the emphasis he put uponit. It was nothing 
framed for the case of the Corinthians alone, but 
ran through all his teachings. Hence, they 
were the more bound to abide by it. Each one 
every where was to continue walking (epirareiv) 
in that course of life, and in that outward state, 
where Christianity found him. This thought af- 
terwards is more definitely expressed by pévecv. 
‘sHere we learn the general fact that Christi- 
anity does not disturb existing relations, so far 
as they are not sinful, but only aims to infuse 
into them a new spirit. Hence, it opposes every 
thing revolutionary.”” NranprEr. 

Vers. 18, 19. Has any man been called 
who has been circumcised?—In illus- 
trating his general precept, he takes into consi- 
deration, first, the religious position of the indi- 
vidual, with its outward token showing whether 
he was a Jew or not when making a profession 
of Christianity. Inthe one case, as little as in 
the other, does he approve of a change being at- 
tempted; becauze nothing at all depended upon 
these external signs, but every thing (comp. iii. 
7) upon the keeping of God’s commandments 
(comp. Rom. ii. 25ff.),—upon the faith which 
works by love (Gal. v. 6). In opposition to the 
externality of such self-chosen God-service he 
insists upon the moral character—the obedience 
that involves faith (comp. 1 Jno. iii. 28) as that 
which alone has or imparts value for the king- 
dom of God (comp. Calvin and Osiander). In 
ver. 18, as also afterwards in ver. 21, some take 
the clauses to be questions; others as hypotheti- 
cal statements. The latter isthe more emphatic. 
Yet we might also regard them as direct asser- 
tions, as for example: ‘‘There is one who has 
been called, efc., let him not become uncircum-: 
cised.” The word émiordo0a denotes the draw- 
ing of the prepuce again over the glands—its 
artificial restoration which was effected by o 
surgical operation. This was often practised by 
the Jews of a later time, both when they lapsed 
into paganism, and when, from shame or fear of 
the heathen, in times of persecution, they wished 
to hide their nationality, and, also, when they 
appeared naked as combatants in public sports 
(comp. 1 Macc. i. 15; Josepnus Antiq. xii. 5, 1; 
and Stsxerr Stud. and Crit., 1835, p. 657 ff.). 


Such were called $95 p/p). recutiti. A like 


measure must have been resorted to by the Co- 
rinthian Jewish converts, who wished not to be 
behind the converts from heathenism in their 
entirc abandonment of the law, and who, there- 
fore, wished to wipe out all trace of Judaism 


from their persons.— Was any one called in 
uncircumcision—éy axpoBvaria, as in 
Rom. iv. 10 (comp. Acts xv. 1). The desire of 
the heatken converts to become circumcised we 
are to regard as a Jewish reaction against all 
such Hellenism. Both vv. 18 and 19 are asyn- 
detic by way of giving life and emphasis to the 
style.—Let him not be circumcised. The 
circumoision is nothing, and the unoir- 
cumcision is nothing, but keeping of the 
commandments of God.—[Supply: ‘that, 
indeed, is something, yea, every thing.’ ‘In this, 
as in the two exactly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
6, and vi. 15, the first clause is the same. ‘Cir- 
cumcision availeth nothing, nor uncircumcision ;’ 
thus asserting the two sides of the Apostle’s 
principle of indifference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified in his conduct by 
the circumcision of Timotheus on the one hand, 
and by the refusal to circumcise Titus on the 
other. The peculiar excellence of the maxim is 
its declaration, that those who maintain the ab- 
solute necessity of rejecting forms, are as much 
opposed to the freedom of the Gospel, as those 
who maintain the absolute necessity of retaining 
them. In contradistinction to this positive or 
negative ceremonialism, he gives, in the several 
clauses of each of these texts, his description of 
what he maintains to be really essential. The 
variation of the three passages thus become va- 
luable, as exhibiting in their several forms the 
Apostle’s view of the essentials of Christianit y— 
‘Keeping the commandments of God,’ ‘Faith 
working by love,’ ‘A new creature.’ These de- 
scribe the same threefold aspect of Christianity 
with regard to man, which, in speaking of God, 
is described under the names of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. In this passage, where 
man is viewed chiefly in his relation to the na- 
tural order of the world, the point which the 
Apostle wished to impress upon his hearers was, 
that in whatever station of life they were, it was 
still possible to observe the ‘commandments of 
God’ (perhaps with an implied reference to the 
two great commandments, Matth. xxii. 36-89). 
In the two passages in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (ver. 6; vi. 15), the more distinct refer- 
ence to faith in Christ, and to the new creation 
wrought by His Spirit, is brought out by the 
more earnest and impassioned character of the 
argument.” STanLerY]j. 

Vers. 20-22. Bach one in the calling in 
which he is called, in this let him abide. 
—Paul here goes back to his general rule, thus 
finishing up the special application in ver. 18, 
and introducing another illustration. The de- 
monstrative, ‘in ¢his,’ comes in by way of em- 
phasis. The «Ajo, however, does not denote 
vocation, a position tn life determined by the Di- 
vine Providence; for it nowhere else occurs with 
this meaning. (In Dion. H. the word «Afoec is 
used to denote the distinctions among the eiti- 
zens at Rome, ¢. ¢., classes, which, however, does 
not mean the same thing). Rather we might 
say, with Bengel, that it denotes ‘the state in 
which the Divine calling finds one, whieh is sn- 
star vocationis: as « calling.” [‘‘As he was 
called, so let him remain.”’ Ropixson]. But as 
applied, usage is against it. In the New Testa- 
ment «Ago is uniformly used to denote the call- 
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ing or invitation unto God’s Kingdom. This 
goes out broadly to all men, of every condition 
in life, addressing them as they are. It says, 
‘thou circumcised one, thou uncircumcised, thou 
slave, thou freeman, believe on the Lord Jesus !’ 
It takes the man, therefore, as he is, in his own 
pecaliar position in society, and in this way 
designates this position as oompatible with 
Christianity, and capable of being sanctified by 
it. Hence, no surrender of it is required. On 
the contrary, the injunction is to abide therein. 
So we at last reach the above-mentioned sense of 
the word, but not in such a way as to imply that 
wAjote carries in itself this signification of a pe- 
caliar vocation. [Of course the injunction here 
given is supposed to be limited by the obvious 
consideration that there is nothing in the per- 
son*s condition which is inconsistent with the 
Divine vocation. If there be, a change will be 
necessitated.]—As a slave art thou called.— 
After specifying in ver. 18 the religious distino- 
tion, which divided the entire human race at that 
time in respect to its outward token, and pro- 
nouncing it indifferent in relation to the kingdom 
of God, he comes now to the great distinction 
that existed in social life,—that between slaves 
and freemen, and affirms that a position of ser- 
vitude even is by no means inconsistent with 
that of a Christian, and, therefore, that the slave, 
whe becomes a believer, need not be troubled 
aboat changing his outward state.—Let it not 
concern you—i. e., as though you, in this ex- 
ternal bondage, could not, as a Christian, and as 
a freeman, pray or serve God; and must be cur- 
tailed of your Christian rights.—But if also 
thou art able to become free, use it rather, 
—ahha’ et cal dtvacac ehetdepog yevé- 
otat, uaA2ov ypjoat. The meaning here 
ismach disputed. Some supplement ypyoa with 
Ty thevdepig, from eAeiepoc, take GAAa as equi- 
valent to: ‘but’ (aber), and attach xa, not to 
the whole sentence, but to eAebBepor, and trans- 
late: ‘but if thou mayest in any way also be- 
come free, use this freedom rather.’ But against 
this it is justly objected: 1. that xa? ought in 
that case to stand before elebdepoc, and 2. that 
what immediately precedes and what follows 
(ver. 22), as well as the scope of the whole 
elause, does not indicate that he is exhorting the 
slave to seek a change in condition. Rather the 
whole drift of the argument is the other way— 
to make men content with their lot, and so favors 
the other explanation, that which regards aAAé 
as equivalent to: sondern, on the contrary, and 
& «al to mean: even though, and makes the being 
called as a slave, the object of yovoa: and then 
translates: ‘but even though thou mayest be 
made free, use your servitude rather, [as a 
means of diseipline, and an opportunity for glo- 
rifying God by showing fidelity therein]. It 
tony be said, indeed, that this conflicts with the 
general spirit of the Apostle. But in opposition 
to this Meyer justly observes: that the advice to 
improve opportunities for becoming free, which 
was rendered unimportant and trivial by the an- 
ticipation of the speedy advent of Christ, was, 
on the other hand, by no means incompatible 
with the exalted idea of Paul, that all men were 
one in Christ (Gal. iii. 28), and that in Christ 
tus slave was free, and the freeman was a slave 


(ver. 22). Compare also Bengel (who adds ex- 
planatorily: for be, who might become free, has 
a kind master, whom it were better to serve than 
to seek other avocations, 1 Tim. vi. 2, comp. ver. 
22: and sets aside the apparent contradiction 
between this and ver. 23, by saying: it is not 
said then, ‘be not,’ but ‘become not the servants 
of men: and Osiander, who, in the end, ob- 
serves, that the severity of the advice becomes 
moderated by the consideration of the very tole- 
rable condition of alaves in the civilized States 
of Greece, where, in many respects, they enjoyed 
the protection of law, and the masters did not 
bave the power of life and death over them. 
‘‘The question assumes a different aspect alto- 
gether in the slave States of North America; for 
there the slaves are prevented from becoming 
Christians, and in this way good care is taken 
that the fundamental principles respecting the 
position of Christian slaves cannot come into ap- 
plication. And this is one of the most frightful 
violations of Christian principle.” BuroEr. 
[Thank God! we can put this into the past tense 
now |.* 

For the slave who was called in the 
Lord is a freeman of the Lord, in like 
manner he who was called as a freeman 
isa slave of Christ.—The advice just given, 
is here sustained by a general truth, aod the 
person who was called as a slave is comforted in 


*(Stanley’s comment is too important not to be given en- 
tire. “The question here is, whether to understand ¢Aq- 
Oepiq or SovAetg after xpnoar: whether the sense is, ‘Take 
advantage of the offer of freedom ;’ or ‘ Remain in slavery, 
though the offer is made.’ It is one of the most evenly ba- 
lanced questions in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
meut. 1. xpgoa: may either be ‘choose,’ or ‘make use vf,’ 
although it leans er to the former, and thus favors the 
first interpretation. 2. ei «af may either be, ‘If, besides, 
thoa hast the offer; or ‘ Even if thou hast the offer,’ although 
it leans rather to the latter, and thus favors the second in- 
terpretation. The sense of this particular verse favors the 
first: for, unless the Apostle meant to make an exception 
to the rule which he was laying down, why should he in- 
troduce this clause at all? e sense of the general con- 
text ia in favor of the second; for why should the Apostle 
needleasly point out an exception to tho priaciple of acqui- 
eecence in exis conditions of life, which he ie so strongly 
recommending? The language and practice of the Apostie 
himeelf, as described in the Acts, favor the first ioterpreta- 
tion; ¢.g.. his anawer at Philippl,‘they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned us, being Roman citizens; 
» . « « hay, let them com» themeclves and take us out,’ 

Acts xvi 87); and to the tribune at Jerusalem, ‘but I was 
born’ (Acts xxii. 28). The general feeling of the 
Church, as implied in the Epistles and in this passage, fa- 
vors the second interpretation ; it would hardly have seemed 
worth while to p at freedom in the presence of the ap- 
proaching dissolution of all things; and the apparent pre- 
ference thus given to nest may be explained on the same 
grounds (see vv. 20, 30) as the ap nt preference given to 
celibacy. The commentators before the Reformation have 
chiefly been in favor of the second; since, in favor of the 
first; but Chrysostom obeerves that, in his time, there were 
some who adopted the view favorable to liberty; as, there 
have heen some Protestant divines (e. g., Luther) who have 
adopted the view favorable to slavery. On the whole, the 
probability seems slightly to incline to the second; and the 
whole is then expressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which the Apostle sympathizes, 
and which he tenderly alleviates (ns in Phtlem. 16, 17), 
though not wishing him to leave it. And if, as is possible, 
the prospect of liberty, to which the Apostle alludes, arose 
from the fact of the master being a Christian, this sense of 
the passage would be still further {lustrated and confirmed 
by 1 Tim. vi. 2: ‘Let not (the slaves) that have believing 
mastere despise them, because they are brethren, but rather 
serve them’ (aAAa maddAov SovAevetwoar).” Calvin, Boza, 
Grotius, Hammond. Hodge. Barnes, and moat English com- 
mentato's, declare decidedly for the ficat view: but the 
best modern German Exe etes ds Wetre, Mever and others, 
follow the early Gree. Fath 5 in atopiay tie sevond). 
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See ————— | 


respect to his condition. The Apostle shows how 
the converted slave must estimate his relation to 
Christ, viz., as swallowing up all the evils of his 
earthly lot, and conferring on him a blessed 
emancipation; and how the freeman has to re- 
gard his relation to Christ, viz., as one that puts 
him under obligations to obey. Mark the con- 
nection between the phrases ‘in the Lord’ and 
‘of the Lord.’—By ‘called in the Lord,’ he sigui- 
fies either, that which the calling involves, ¢. ¢., 
to be in Christ; or, what is simpler, the Being 
in whom the call is grounded. Or it may even 
denote the sphere in which the calling is to be 
fulfilled—the element in which the person called 
is to live. Hence it may be equivalent to: has 
become a Christian.—In the expression: ‘the 
Lord’s freeman,’ the Lord will, of course, not be 
understood as the person who had liberated the 
individual in question from His own service; 
since it was in Satan’s service that he was pre- 
viously bound, but as the one to whom he be- 
longed in consequence of his liberation from the 
yoke of the other, and for which he was under 
deep obligations to his deliverer. Yet he belongs 
to Christ, not as a slave, but as a freeman, since 
in the sphere of Christ there is liberty (comp. 2 
Cor. iii. 17; Jno. viii. 82, 836); there all slavery 
is done away, and the persons so liberated become 
His possession.—Of course the freedom here 
spoken of is moral and religious freedom—deli- 
verance from the bonds of guilt, and from the 
power of sin; just as in the antithesis, the ser- 
vitude meant is @ state of moral and religious 
obligation to Christ—of absolute inward depen- 
dence on His grace and will. The points hore 
contrasted belong together, as complements of 
each other (comp. Rom. vi. 16 a) «« Hence the 
distinction between master and slave is here 
virtually obliterated. To be the Lord’s freeman, 
and to be the Lord’s slave, are the same thing. 
The Lord’s freeman is one whom the Lord has 
redeemed from Satan, and made His own; and 
the Lord’s slave is also one whom Christ has 
purchased for Himself. So that master and 
slave stand on the same level before Christ. 
Comp. Eph. vi. 9.”" Hopes. ] 

Vers. 23, 24. Ye were bought with a 
price.—The thought of belonging to Christ 
leads to the ground of this relation, viz., the 
purchase of the believer by Him (comp. vi. 
20).—From this the exhortation follows, not to 
be faithless to the obligation thus imposed, by 
coming under servitude to men.—become not 
the servants of men.—As the transition to 
the plural shows, he is here addressing the Cor- 
inthians at large. What he dissuades them from, 
is not simply men-pleasing in general, and eompli- 
ance with their immoral demands; nor yet undue 
attachment te human guides; but rather such a 
subserviency to popular opinion as would cause 
them to seek a change in their external social 
position (so Fritzsche and Meyer). Paul is here 
showing the Christian slaves a trace of freedom, 
even under their outward yoke. The slaves who 
are obedient to their masters for the Lord’s sake 
(1 Pet. ii. 13), belong intruth to no man. Hence, 
no Christian, dearly purchased and called from 
sin, death and the devil, to true liberty, should 
make himself so dependent on man, as to imagine 
that he was not really free, even though he had 


a master over him (Besser).—Less.in accordance 
with the immediate connection Osiander says: 
‘‘No one should abrogate his true freedom, or 
his true subjection, by sacrificing his faith te 
unbelieving masters or companions.’’ To sup- 
pose a referenco here to slaves, implying that 
they should not serve men merely (Eph. vi. 6); 
or to freemen, that they should not dispose of 
their liberty;* or, which would be better, that 
they should not become morally subject to men, 
is unwarranted.—The whole digression from ver. 
17 [entered upon by way of illustration], he 
concludes with an exhortation essentially the 
same as in ver. 20.—Wherein each one was 
called, brethren, in that let him remain 
with God,—Here also the emphasis is on the 
words “in that’’ (év roirw); and its antecedent 
denotes that relation in life which a person occu- 
pied when called. The adjunct ‘with God’ 
mapa Seq) is somewhat peculiar. It may mean: 

irecting his mind towards God as in His pre 
sence (—évdriov Tov Veov) ; or: as in God’s sight, 
tanguam in spectante Deo, (Grotius); (comp. Ps, 
xxiii. 2; Eph. vi. 6), or: in communion with 
God. The injunction would then be: ‘let every 
one continue in his original condition and rela.- 
tions; and yet so conduct his affairs as not te 
disturb his fellowship with God inthem.’ Tho 
last interpretation is undoubtedly to be preferred 
as introducing a new thought more definitely, 
and such a one too as refers that which is hinted 
at in ver. 23, to its proper connection with the 
absolute principle of Christian life. [‘+To live 
near to God is, therefore, the Apostle’s prescrip- 
tion both for peace and holiness.” Hopasg. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christianity as the absolute religion is distin- 
guished by the fact, that it takes up into its own 
sphere every legitimate occupation or function 
in life; and either ennobles it by its sanctifying 
power, or allows it as something indifferent, so 
far as its spiritual work is concerned. The con- 
trasts in religion between Jews and Heathen, 
externally symbolized by circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision, vanish in the Christian sphere; there 
the only thing which is held valid and imparts 
value, is the entering of man, with his entire 
personality, into holy covenant with God. This 
takes place by faith—faith which works by 
love; so that the uncircumcised, who is thus 
found in faith, is like to the circumcised, who in 
like manner believes. Hence, neither the one 
nor the other has any reason for passing out 
from his own state into that of the other; as 
though circumcision, the token of bondage to 
the law, were unworthy of a Christian who has 
been freed from the law; or as though uncir- 
cumcision, the sign of a position outside the 
covenant and promise, were a hinderance to a 
participation in the same.—The contrasts also 
of civil life, such as those which exist between 
the slave and the free, likewise vanish, so far as 
it respects the inward lite. The slave, as be- 


*(‘* The practice of selling ona'« «nlf wre fo quent “<= +t 
slave markets, such as must have been at Corinth.” 
STANLEY. Bat this plainly could not be the thing referred 
to here. Though mond, A. Clarke and others so cox- 
strue the passage. } 
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longing to Christ, is a freeman, bound only in- 
wardly to Christ, whom he serves in everything 
which he has either to do or suffer in his posi- 
tion; since he does and suffers everything for 
His sake, or because it is the will of his Lord 
that he should do and suffer that which his po- 
sition involves, and thus should honor Him, and | 
prove that communion with Christ makes 4 ser- 
vant faithful and zealous. On the other hand, 
the freeman, as a Christian, is bound to Chriat; 
his acts proceed not from caprice, but in constant 
subjection to Christ’s will. As a person who is 
oatwardly dependent on another, is a freeman 
when in communion with Christ, since in his de- 
votion to Christ, all dependence upon other men 
is done away; 80 is the person who is outwardly 
independent of another, made a servant by his 
cohnection with Christ, since in his entire de- 
pendence on Christ, all arbitrariness, arising 
from his outward independence, is removed. 
Thus are both essentially alike; and the slave 
has no reason to strive after a change of his ex- 
ternal position, as if his dignity as a free Chris- 
tian man were conditioned upon it. 
It is altogether another thing, however, when 
within the limits of Christendom a mighty irre- 
pressible reaction arises against slaveholding, 
on the part of such as wish to be Christians, and 
to be counted a part of Christendom. For men 
who are destined one day to have part in Christ, 
the Son of Man, the Saviour of all (even though 
they have not as yet any actual part in Him), 
are even, on this account, bound to have their 
personality respected, and are not to be treated 
always as chattels. It is inconsistent, therefore, 
with the spirit of Christianity, for such as pass 
for Christians, to presume on perpetuating bon- 
dage; and Christendom ought not to rest until it 
has wiped out this stain. For such has been 
the tendeney of the Gospel from the beginning. 
Ever since the first centuries, in proportion as 
Christianity has gained the ascendency, has it 
operated more and more to put an end to 
slavery. 
2. Christian Freedom.—There is something 
great in the freedom of a Christian, into which he 
has been lifted by faith—a freedom wherein he 
is freed from all things, and is independent of all, 
and yet, through love, is the servant of all. (See 
Luther's remarkable treatise, which has this 
title). In that faith, which apprehends the eternal 
word of God, and beholds the unseen and future 
world disclosed therein, he acquires the pilgrim- 
sense, which looks on the fashion of thie world 
as passing away, and keeps from all entangle- 
ment in its business, in its connections and pos- 
sessions, in its use and enjoyment; nor allows 
himself to be captivated by it. Yet, on the 
ether hand, so long as he is outwardly occupied 
with it, he overlooks or neglects nothing; but 
rather bestows upon it all requisite duty, care, 
and oversight; attending to it, while he stands 
inwardly about it. His chief occupation, viz: his 
care for the kingdom of God and for a partioipa- 
tion in it, he im no way suffers to be disturbed; 
and, for the sake of the highest good, he is al- 
ways ready to sacrifloe everything elee, however 
dear; indeed, in all his having, and holding, and 
using, he is intent only upon how he oan serve 
the Lord, further His ends, prove himself to be 


od 
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His follower, and do every thing in His name 
and to his honor (x. 81. Col. iii. 17).—So also in 
marriage he aims at the same thing, by his ten- 
der solicitade for his wife, by pious domestic 
discipline, by acquisition of a livelibood, by skill 
and fidelity in the use and enjoyment of tem- 
poral goods, by moderation, beneficence, etc. 
The same holds good, also, of joy and sorrow, 
and of the various experiences arising from the 
vicissitudes of life. In this also does the Chris- 
tian maintain his inward freedom. Not that he 
is devoid of feeling—not that he affects a stoical 
apathy; rather, in the midst of deep emotions, 
his aim is to preserve a mastery over self, and 
keep composed in God; so that joy ever resolves 
itself into filial gratitude; and pain, into filial 
resignation; he is enthralled by no affections, 
he is carried away by no passionate desires. 

[8. Importance of unity of religious faith tn 
married life.—According to its true ideal, mar- 
riage is the union of a man and woman in their 
entire personalities, and for their entire earthly 
existence. Being mutual complements of each 
other, they combine to form a larger and com- 
plex whole; ‘‘for they are no more twain but 
one flesh.” But in order to the perfection and 
harmony of this union, and for the fulfilment of 
ends for which it was instituted, it is necessary 
that there be a prevailing fellowship in thought 
and feeling, in ends and aims, in interests and 
pursuits, not only in respect to their natural, but 
also in respect to their spiritual life. Thus only 
can their influence on each other be kindly, and 
they prove mutual helpers in joy and sorrow, in 
cares and labors; thus only can they properly 
contribute to the happy development of each 
other’s character, and suitably cooperate for the 
training of their children and management of 
their household; thus only can that good be 
realized, in all ita fulness, which was contem- 
plated when it was ordained that ‘man should 
not live alone.’ 

It follows, therefore, that precisely to the ex- 
tent that the fellowship above spoken of fails, 
there will bea lack of sympathy and codperation, 
and occasion furnished for alienation, strife and 
separation. The perfect oneness of the fiesh is 
in danger of being interrupted and broken, 
when there is not also oneness of spirit. And to 
such evil and bitter consequences do those Chris- 
tians expose themselves who become voluntarily 
allied in marriage to the children of this world. 
Supposing their faith sincere, the bond which 
unites them to their partners can only be the 
lower one of the natural life. In all their 
deeper experiences, in all their more important 
hopes and aims, there is essential and irrecon- 
cilable antagonism. ‘For what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness ? and what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel? and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” 
Harmony, in such cases, can be preserved only 
by ‘‘ agreement to disagree,” or by an inconsis- 
tent and irksome compliance of each with the 
wishes of the other in the greater part of those 
pursuits and pleasures which involve their com- 
mon action. And when there is not in the 
worldling a conviction of the superior worth of 
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religion, and a considerate affection, which teler- 
ates what it cannot share in, the effect upon the 
religious life of the other can only be disastrous. 
Instead of that kindly sympathy and furtherance 
so needful to the cultivation of piety, there is 
perpetual obstruction interposed in the way of 
every higher duty. Household religion becomes 
impossible. And go also the religious instruc- 
tion and training which the Christian parent 
would exercise upon the children, is neutralized 
by the irreligious example of the other. 

For such evil results there can be no responsi- 
bility incurred when conversion has taken place 
after marriage. But those who have vobuntarily 
hazarded them under earthly inducements must 
bear the burden of the blame and take the con- 
sequences, as the penalty for consenting to be 
unequally yoked, contrary to the very nature of 
the marriage rite. For the Christian the condi- 
tion of a blessed marriage is, ‘‘in the Lord.” 
This is at once highest reason and Divine pre- 


cept]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[Ver. 12-24. This section shows I. the method 
tn which Christianity entered into, and revolutionized 
human society. 1. It assailed no existing social 
institutions from without; marriages, callings, 
conditions were to remain as they were. 2. It 
wrought from within, sanctifying and ennobling 
the individual character. 8. It employed the 
existing bonds of society, as conductors through 
which to diffuse its saving power—sanctifying 
wives through husbands, and husbands through 
wives; children through parents, and parents 
through children, and even servants through 
masters, and masters through servants. 4. It 
aimed at the preservation of peace, as far as 

ossible, in consistency with being in God. 6. 

tignored outward distinctions—counting the ex- 
ternal condition as of little moment, in compari- 
son with the inward state. 7. It begot content- 
ment with the outward estate, by imparting a 
blessing which more than counterbalanced all 
earthly ill. 8. It reconciled the opposite poles 
of human condition, freedom and obligation in 
the love it engendered, making the slave a free- 
man, and putting the freeman under obligations 
to serve, and making all alike free, and alike 
obligated. And 9. It placed all in the presence 
of God, in whose sight it constrained believers to 
live; whose honor it urged all to subserve; and 
from whom it invited all to derive their chief 
good. II. The true mode of preaching the Gospel. 
It is 1, to bring the individual to believe in, love 
and serve the Lord; 2, to teach him how to im- 
prove the circumstances of his condition to the 
discipline and improvement of his character; 8, 
to show him how he is to make the very evils 
that press upon him a means for illustrating the 
greater power of the Gospel, and for promoting 
the glory of God. ] 

Starke (Hevixarz):—1. To the pure all 
things are pure (Titus i. 15). As it does not in- 
jure & pious man to dwell under godless rulers, 
so also does it not injure a believer to dwell with 
a heathen wife, [t. e., in case he finds himself 
living with her when called, and she consent to 
dwell with him without interfering with his reli- 
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gious obligations]. 2. Where married people 
profess one Christ and one Gozpel, and yet, one 
party, if not both, cleave to the world, there 
is then certainly an occasion for exercising 
patience and charity, ver. 12,18. And 48. If one 
of the married parties is a believer, then is the 
other party sanctified by the communion of the 
marriage state, and the children are holy in vir- 
tue of that gracious covenant which God has in- 
stituted with believers and their seed. Gen. xxii. 
7. 4. A pious partner may be able to win and 
convert his irreligious companion, by means of 
the word, prayer, and Christian conversation. 
(1 Pet. ili. 14), 5. If one of the married parties 
becomes faithless, and withdraws from his cove- 
nant, and can be recovered by no instrumentality, 
then is the other party free, and the Church 
authorities themselves declare him free, ver. 15. 
6. It is not enough that married people should 
hold together in friendship and in earthly com- 
munion, but each ought to assist in promoting 
the salvation of the other. ver. 16. Srarxgs:— 
Since one condition and calling is in itself the 
same as another before God, it becomes every one 
to be content with ‘whatsoever state he is in.’ 
ver. 17.—Woe must forget what we were before 
we belonged to Jesus, and think only of how we 
may sanctify our hearts for Him now.—In Christ 
no regard is paid to external conditions, whether 
it be for honor or contempt. Outward circum- 
stances pass for nothing before God; they neither 
hinder nor help in the matter of our eternal sal- 
vation. Acts x. 84. God is no respecter of per- 
sons. ver. 18, 19. It is a glorious proof of the 
préeminence of Christianity, that it adapts itself 
to all nations, communities, ages and conditions 
in life, and is to them what salt and seasoning is 
to our food. ver. 20.—Thou poor man! art thou 
doomed to live in servitude and oppression ; be of 
good comfort! Thou mayest yet please God, and 
attain to everlasting liberty (Eph. vi. 8). ver. 21. 
—To be a servant in the eyes of the world, and 
a freeman in Christ before God, is honor, com- 
fort, and blessedness enough. Gal. iii. 26, 28. 
Hast thou been made free, abuse not thy freedom 
for a cover to iniquity (1 Pet. ii. 16); but serve 
thy Lord, Christ, in righteousness and true holi- 
ness (Tit. ii. 14). ver. 22.—Away with all lords 
and masters, who are opposed to Christ.—Grate- 
fully should we estimate the great benefit of 
freedom of conscience which we have in the 
Evangelical Church, and improve it all the more 
worthily, Phil. i. 27. wer. 28.—Although one 
vocation in life may be subject to more tempta- 
tions than another, yet every one nevertheless 
stands under the providence of God; and if suf- 
ficient care be taken, we can remain with God 
in all. So, then, this remaining with God ia 
every calling should be the first thing sought for 
and practised. 1 Pet. i. 15, ver. 24. 

Berens. Brs.:—When married to a heathen, 
or an infidel, a Christian ought simply and ear- 
nestly to consider the providence of God herein, 
and not cut himself loose arbitrarily. Rather be 
should regard and improve such @ state as a 
happy opportunity for exercising the spirit of 
Christ; and to this end he should pray for this 
spirit, and endeavor to convince and win the un- 
converted spouse at least by his good conduct 
alone, if by nothing else.—Thou art not at liberty 
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to refrain from any possible means for effecting. 
at least preparatorily or initiatively, the conver- 
sion of thy associate. Since we all belong to 
each other, God uses all conditions and occasions 
for sanctifying one person through another. 
God desires, therefore, that we all aim at this 
point. This is a sacred thing in His sight. 
Therefore our conditions and circumstances are 
wisely ordered with reference to this end.—7he 
children are holy. By prayer they are taken from 
Satan and consecrated to God as their rightful 
Lord. wv. 12-14.—Liberty should be enjoyed 
with a readiness to suffer if need be; then it is 
good, and one can accept it. This is better 
than arbitrarily to consent to be a slave.—God 
does not begrudge us peace. But, at all events, 
we are not to think of our own trials, but to look 
to the sanctification of the other.—Suffering 
comes from sin. If a way, however, is open to 
a better condition, let a person improve it. Not 
that we should shrink from necessity and priva- 
tion; but if God shows a way of escape, let us 
escape; and then be prepared to suffer again, if 
God will._—Where God appoints, there I abide 
in peace. But peace is often lost, simply because 
people are not prepared for all circumstances. 
ver. 16.—Each one has his own duties. Hence 
we are not to look upon others. Be thou only 
true on thy part. God wills not that any should 
perish; but, in the apportionment of other mat- 
ters, we must concede to Him His absolute right. 
—Each one stands under the providence of God, 
and as that eye leads, so let each one walk suit- 
ably to his calling, and do nothing in and of 
himself. Let no one undertake anything which 
he is not certain in his own conscience that God 
would have him do. Only on such terms can a 
man be sure of God's blessing.—In spiritual 
matters we should faithfully follow the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit of God. But in externals, the 
Gospel as little requires us to imitate the ways 
of others, however innocent, ag it allows others 
to enforce their ways upon us. All arbitrariness 
is hereby cut off; and our conduct exhibits all 
suitable obedience to God, industry and fidelity, 
submission and patience,—in short the whole 
round of Christian duty towards God, our neighbor 
and ourselves.—QOn such righteous behaviour in 
our calling, our well-being for time and eternity 
depends, Not that we become blessed through 
such external performances, but our mode of life 
isso closely connected with the spiritual state 
of our souls, that the one cannot exist aright 
without the other. He, who in external matters 
lives disorderly, falsely and iniquitously, cannot 
possibly remain sound and honest within. He 
who, on the contrary, ie in heart well ordered, 
governed and protected by God, can also conduct 
himself rightly in external things.—Inward per- 
fection consists in following one’s gifts.—Out- 
ward perfection consists in discharging one’s 
own obligations in such conditions and callings 
as God has placed us in. ver. 17.—Men often 
gladly pass by the essential commands of God, 
and take up some incidental matters as the main 
objects of their regard (comp. Matth. xxiii. 23); 
bat Paul says: ‘nothing is as you apprehend 
it.'—But to perform the will of God—to be obe- 
dient to His light, and Spirit, and word—this is 
of consequence; and the new creature in Jesus 


Christ is every thing (Gal. vi. 15). ver. 11.— 
Most men make themselves servants to each 
other; but O! let each man recognize the great- 
ness of his own soul, and what it hascost. It has 
cost the blood and life of God, which is more 
than all the world,—yea, hundred thousand 
worlds. And yet, oftentimes, this soul, so great, 
20 noble, is sold for a trifling enjoyment—a little 
piece of foolery.—All those, who in any respect 
act upon Christ, their true pattern, have passed 
into the imagination and thoughts of men, and 
so have become their servants. But so far as 
thou art a servant of men in any other sense, 
thou withholdest from God His due. The Lord 
tolerates no rivals: He also needs no vicegerent, 
nor anything of the sort. He is alone, and there 
is no second. His honor He will give to no other. 
(Is, xii. 8). He is the bridegroom, and to Him 
only the bride shall listen. He is the Lord, and 
to Him only shall men hearken. ver. 28.—So 
great is the value put upon the immortal soul, 
that God takes upon Himself the labor and the 
care of it, calls each one especially out of His 
own free grace, and appoints certain ways and 
methods, in which each one may and should pass 
his life on earth beneficially and well. For this 
alzo he furnishes all the means requisite, and 
wisely ordains the result; and everything which 
He gives into our hands, He sanctifies to our 
use, if we will but follow Him. But each one 
must be certain of his calling; and in this call- 
ing let him remain and improve his gifts to the 
general good. Let us adorn the place to which 
God has appointed us, so that everything may 
stand and go on well in His house.—Our calling 
and its use must be sanctified by remaining with 
God and in His presence, Apart from this, our 
calling is subject to a curse, although in itself it 
were never so proper and promising. Each one 
must learn to look upon his state and calling 
wisely, and remember how it has become cor- 
rupt in and through the fall, and how the best 
things in life also have become vitiated by a 
will alienated from God, and how much that 
is impure cleaves to most of the modes of life, 
and how all such things continue only under 
the forbearance of a holy and merciful Creator. 
Bethink thyself, accordingly, how humbly and 
worshipfully thou hast to live in thy station 
before God. The blessing to spring from it 
must be sought from God and in communion 
with Him. hat comes from God is good, and 
can also transpire in the name of God.—Faith is 
quiet communing with God; and while it is no- 
thing pusillanimous, neither is it at the same 
time audacious. It is God in us.—Were we 
always calm in that position where we happened 
to be, and only sought to fulfil these, the ordi- 
nary duties of a true Christian satisfactorily, 
this would be the best thing for us, and the most 
acceptable to God.—There is no station in which © 
one cannot attain to blessednese—in which he 
may not live in God and abide in Him; and this 
we can do through love—an affection which we 
may cherish in all circumstances. 1 Jno. iv. 16. 
Everything then turns on this, that each in his 
own atation abide with God and keep near to 
Him. ver. 24. 

Rirarr :—Vess, 20, 21. If God has not allowed 
thine external circumstances to hindcr Is 
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bringing to thee His heavenly calling, and to 
advance thee thereby to the glorious possession 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, suffer thou not such 
circumstances to hinder thee from walking woi- 
thily in the Gospel, but regard thy station in life 
as a most favorable opportunity for serving the 
will of God in thy day and generation. Do not 
defer the inward duty, viz., obedience to the 
heavenly calling, because of some external cir- 
cumstance. Think not to effect this or that 
change first, but in whatever circumstances God 
summons thee, and deems thee worthy of His 
calling, in those be assured that He will bring 
thee successfully through. Everything turns on 
the amount of light a person has from the Lord, 
to enable him to fulfil his vocation conscientiously, 
and to make it tolerable also for himself. God 
does not advise us to change our external con- 
dition, but to change our hearts. But if any 
mode of life can be spent with God, and in the 


light of His presence, let a person therein abide 
with God. 

{Barnes :—Vup. 20, 24. Change in a man’s 
calling should not be made from a slight cause. 
A Christian should not make it unless bis former 
calling were wrong, or unless he can by it ex- 
tend his own usefulness. But when that can be 
done he should do it, and doit without delay. 
If the course is wrong, it should be forthwith 
abandoned. No consideration can make it right 
to continue it for a day or an hour; no matter 
what may be the sacrifice of property, it should 
be done. If a man is engaged in the slave trade, 
or in smuggling, or in piracy, or highway rob- 
bery, or in the manufacture and sale of poison, it 
should be at once and forever abandoned. And 
in like manner if a young man who is converted 
can increase his usefulness by changing his plan 
ci it should be done as soon as practica- 

e. ‘ 


C.— Apostolic counsel tn reference to remaining single; a. for the unmarried generally, b. for matdens and 
thetr fathers, c. for widows. 
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Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, 


26 as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 1 suppose therefore that 
this is good for the present distress, J say, that it 1s good for a man [person, avd pwzq,] 
27 so to be. Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from 


28 a wife? seek not a wife. 


But and if thou marry, [But if also thou mayest have mar- 


ried }' thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Neverthe- 
29 less such shall have trouble in the flesh: but I spare you. But this I say, brethren, 
the time [henceforth] ¢s short [narrowed down]: it remaineth,? [omit, it remaineth, 
30 tnsert, in order] that both they that have wives be as though they had none; And 
they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 


31 joiced not; and they that buy, as tho 


ugh they 


not; And they that use this 


world, as not abusing [overusing] «¢: for the fashion of this world passeth away. 


32 But I would have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the 
33 things that belong to the Lord, and how he may please‘ the Lord: But he that is 
married careth for the things that are of the world, and how he may please‘ his wife. 
84 There is difference also between a wife and a virgin.’ The unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit: but she that 
35 is married careth for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. And 
this I speak for your own profit;* not that I may cast a snare upon you, but for that 
36 which is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction.’ But if 
any man think that-he behaveth himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of her age, and need so require, let him do what he will, he sinneth not: let 
37 them marry. Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast in his* heart, having no neces- 
sity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will 
38 keep? [in order to keep] his virgin, doeth’ well. So then he that giveth her in 
39 marriage" doeth well; but!? he that giveth her not in marriage doeth” better. The 
wife is bound by the law” [omit, the law] as long as her husband liveth; but if her 
husband be dead, [sleep, xocun99] she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; 
40 only in the Lord. But she is happier [more blessed] if she so abide, after my judg: 
ment: and I think also (om. also] that [ [also] have the Spirit of God. 
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1 Ver. 83.—Tasuyays, the Rec has yyuns in conform ty with what follows; the former is better attested [and preferre.! 
by Alf. Stanley}. Others [D. &. F G.} read AdBys yuvaica—a gloss [found in D. E. F. G.}. 

8 Ver. 20.—The various readings are dorty before, or after rd Aowéy; some repeat «oriy Aowréy with and without 760. 
The older authorities have ro Aowdér dor (see Exeget. and i 

3 Ver. 31.—The Rec. ro «done, a correction. The right text ls roy cooydév (without rovroy, which originated in what 
fullows). (80 A. B. D. F. é. followed by al! good editions 

4 Ver. 32, 33.—"Apéons; Lachmann apéoy: less probable, because more common. [Yet it is found in A. B. D. B. F.G., 
aad Is preferred by Stanley: Alford reads apéece.] 

6 Ver. 34.—Many ngs and punctuations. See Exeget and Crit. 

6 Ver. 35.— Zuugopov. The Rec. ovsdépov. The former is supported by the older authorities fe B.D?!) 

? Ver. 35.— Ew y ie better supported than the Rec. evepécespor, being found in [A. B. D. BE. F. G.]. 

8 Ver. 3i.—Avrov is strungly supported, and is indeed original. 

* Ver 37.—The row before rypeiv is indeed omitted by good authorities, but is nevertheless strongly supported [A. B. 
D.B. F.G.}, and besides is the more difficult reading (Meyer, de Wette, Alf, have it; Stanley rejects it} 

¥ Ver. 37, 38.—Lachmenn reads roujoes with good, but not safficiently adequate authorities. 

1 Ver. 88.—'O éxyapiger. So Tisch., Meyer, Lachmann [Alford] and others (after A. B. D. E.]. The reading yapiger 
tw wapSivey éavrov, though indeed sustained by important authorities, fs nevertheless perhaps a Gloss. 

8 Ver. 38.—Kai 0. The Rec. o 6&. The former is the original [found in A. B. D. E. ¥.G.], the latter was substituted 
by reason of the contrast implied. 

3 Ver. 30.—The Rec. has roxy taken from Rum. viii. 2 [omitted in A. B. D. F.}, and by Alford, Stanley, and other critics. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 25-28. But now concerning vir- 
gins.—In what follows Paul speaks indeed of 
unmarried men also, but it by no means follows 
from this that the word rap?évoc, virgin, should 
be extended to both sexes.* This would not suit 
with New Testament usage, for in Rev. xiv. 4, 
it stands only as a predicate, and describes a 
state; [Hod ge, on the contrary. ].— Virgins, pro- 
perly so-called, are the ones to whom his counsel 
here applies. Yet a reference to other unmar- 
ried persons is also involved. Schott (in his 
studies upon the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
Luth. Zeit. 1861-4) supposes him to denote such 
single persons of both sexes as had chosen the 
celibate state to serve the Lord in, whether as 
Deacons or Deaconesses, or in the free exercise 
of their gifts; [similarly Bengel, Olsh. But 
Meyer, ef al., limit the designation to the female 
sex.] The dé indicates an advance in the discus- 
sion, which now returns from its digression to 
its proper theme, and contemplates the same in 
a new aspect.—I have no commandment of 
the Lord; but I give my judgment.— 
"Es:ray7, commandment, just as in ver. 10. ‘‘We 
see here how important it was, in the view of the 
Apostle, to distinguish the positive commands of 
the Lord, from all others. This care of his pre- 
supposes with great probability the existence at 
that time of not merely an oral, but also a writ- 
ten tradition of the discourses of our Lord. 
Here we have a sure fixed point against the 
theory of the mythical origin of the Gospels.” 
Neanper. [‘‘This passage has furnished the 
two words yrdyey and exirayy, which the Vulgate 
translates ‘‘consilium” and “ preceptum,” ad- 
vice and command—the origin of the famous dis- 
tinction of later times, between ‘counsels of 
perfection’ and ‘precepts.’ In this passage the 
distinction lies only in the fact that one was a 
command of Christ, and the other his own opinion, 
although pronounced with Apostolical autho- 
rity.” SranLeY.] Respecting yvdun consult on 
chap. i. 10. Here it means, best judgment, advice, 
counsel, (as in ver. 6, ovyyvéun). But this advice 
he presents as something important and worthy 
of eonsideration, by adding—as one that hath 


© Bloomfield says, Crit. Dis.: “The most eminent modera 
commentators are agreed that it must refer to both sexes, 
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obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
ful.—In this he, on the one hand, brings to view 
his Apostolic authority, showing that he is worthy 
of reliance, and that what he advised was some- 
thing which ought to be accepted as agreeable to 
the mind of the Lord, even though it may not have 
been credibly handed down in any express precept 
of His, according tothe saying of Christ, ‘‘Who- 
soever heareth you heareth me.” But, on the 
other hand, he speaks as in 2 Cor. iv. 1, in all 
humility giving honor to the grace of Christ, who 
had lifted him out of the depths of misery into 
this Apostolic office, and had given him the Spi- 
rit of truth, and had so revealed to him his own 
mind, that the advice he gave should merit perfect 
confidence (comp. ver. 40).—TIcordé¢, asin 1 Tim. 
i. 12, 16, Rev. i. 5, not exactly in the sense of be- 
lieving (Olst., Meyer, de woe) nor yet precisely 
as true (Billr. and Riickert), but, faithful [as a 
steward, and dispenser of the hidden things of 
God. Winer, sec. iv. 2; and so Stanley. Bloom- 
field says: ‘as one worthy of credit,” referring 
to 1 Thess. ii. 4. ‘Faith makes a true casuist.” 
BENGEL].—In ver. 26 ff., he gives his advice, 
first, in reference to the unmarried in general, 
and comes to speak of virgins in particular, not 
until ver. 86. The judgment is then introduced 
with a modest vouitw [‘‘ which seldom, if ever, 
denotes in Scripture an absolute authority or 
decree, but a matter of opinion or private judg- 
ment, Matth. v.17; x. 84; xx. 10; Luke ii. 44; 
1 Tim. vi. 5, ete.” BioomriELD].—I suppose, 
therefore, this to be good on account of 
the present distress, that it is good for a 
person s0 to be.—i. ¢., unmarried. [Perhaps 
better, ovrwr, so 4. ¢., as he is, married or single. 
This better suits the context; and the other is 
too far-fetched]. From the infinitive construc- 
tion, he passes over into that, with div, to which 
he might have been prompted by the subject of 
the clause, 7d ovrwe eivac, so that we need not 
assume, With Meyer and others, an anacoluthon 
here. [Yet it is very like one, and is so regarded 
by Alford and Stanley]. De Wette renders dr, 
because, and rovro, as referring to the being un- 
married; and makes the sense: ‘because it is, 
in general, good for men to be unmarried ;’ but 
here, he inserts the words: ‘in general,’ and his 
explanation by no means tallies with the clause: 
‘on account of the present distress :’—KdAdov here 
designates that which is fitting, or advantageous, 
as may be seen in the ground alleged. [An3pd- 
wy—general term, including females, and might 
be rendered person]. By ‘the present distress,” 
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he means cither some then urgent necessity,— 
according to some, the famine under Claudius, 
according to others, marital cares and suffer- 
ings (7), and, according to others, the oppressions 
and persecutions of Christians, according to 
Moohler, the eradication of the sexual impulse 
in marriage; or it were better to understand by 
it some impending catastrophe just on the point 
of occurring,—it may be the fearful crisis and 
bitter conflicts just preceding the coming of 
Christ (dolores Messix) which was anticipated as 
near. [So Alford and Stanley (comp. Matth. 
xxiv. 8, 19, 21). At all events, the reference 
must be to something extraordinary. This is 
implied in the epithet ‘present.’ And it is no- 
thing more than “a Popish perversion,” as 
Bloomfield says, ‘‘to change this from a special 
to a general admonition” ]. This ground avails 
naturally also for the explanatory clause,— Hast 
thou been bound to a wife? do not seek 
a separation. Hast thou been loosed 
from a wife? seek not a wife.—In the Int- 
ter clause, his advice to single persons already 
introduced by dv3péru, in a general way, is 
more plainly brought out. This appears in the 
form of a contrast, as repeating the injunction 
of ver. 11, evidently for the sake of avoiding a 
misconstruction by opposers, of what had been 
previously said. [So Meyer and de Wette; but 
Alford more plausibly questions this, and takes 
the conjunction to be simply explanatory of his 
‘so to be’]. Here also, as in vv. 18, 21, various 
grammatical constructions are possible. It is 
best to regard the introductory clauses as either 
hypothetical or declarative: ‘If thou art bound, 
then,” efc.; or: ‘*Thou art bound, seek not,” 
e(c., the sense is the same. The yuvaz:xi 
stands as in Rom. vii. 2, dydpi: Dative of com- 
munion.—AfAvoai, ‘hast thou been loosed?’ im- 
plies primarily the dissolution of a connection 
before existing, whether by death, or otherwise. 

If this be insisted on, the subsequent injunc- 
tion of the Apostle must then be interpreted of 
a second marriage]. But in this connection the 
simple fact of being free or unmarried, in general 
is meant; and the expression is introduced 
simply for the sake of harmonizing with dé4d e- 
oat, hast thou been bound? [so Alford; and Ben- 
gel, who says ‘that the latent participle here 
has the force of a noun.” ‘It is also remarked 
by Grotius and others, that passives in Heb. and 
Gr. are often used as neuters’]. That the in- 
junction: ‘‘do not seck a wife,” is to be taken 
merely as advice, is plain from what follows.— 
but even if thou shouldest have married, 
thou hast not sinned.—Not so, however, 
would it be in the other case. There would be 
sin in a married person seeking to be loosed. 
Hence it was only the last clause that was ad- 
vice. c From these words it has been rightly 
inferred that there were among the Corinthians 
persons, like those spoken of (1 Tim. iv. 8) for- 
bidding marriage, as if it were sinful.’ BLoom- 
FIBLD]. Tauhoge lit.: ‘If thou shouldest have mar- 
ried.’ In like manner y#uy. The word yapelr 
can be predicated also of the woman, if no 
accusative is appended. Otherwise the phrase 
is yapueiodal tin, to be married to some one.— 
After quieting all doubts of conscience in the 
matter, he points to another consideration which 
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was closely connected with the present dis- 
tress.— Tribulation in the flesh, however, 
will such people have.—If with Calvin 
and others we here conceive an allusion to 
domestic troubles, these must be understood 
as intensified by the ‘distress,’ since the re- 
lations entered into by the married people 
(their cares for husband, wife and children, and 
bodily needs) involve peculiar perplexity in 
times of persecution and of other troubles (comp. 
Luke xxiii. 28; Matth. xxiv. 19). The words: 
‘in the flesh,’ are to be connected either with 
‘tribulation,’ or with ‘shall have;’ the sense is 
the same. dp£, flesh, denotes the lower sensu- 
ous life, with all its interests; here it refers to 
the domestic life, with its manifold solicitudes 
about food, and clothing, and the preservation 
of things appertaining to it from all injury, ete. 
Oi rocovrat, such people, t. e., such as marry— But 
I spare you.—Paul here expresses his pater- 
nal benevolence; g. d., ‘in giving you such ad- 
vice, I would fain obviate all your troubles.’ 
Gécdozac stands here for gedoiuyy dy, I desire to 
spare you. Paul is not here ascribing to the un- 
married any greater moral excellence than to 
the married, as Romanists imagine; but is only 
contrasting the comparative outward ease of the 
one, with the burdens which will press on the 
other by reason of approaching troubles. {An- 
other interpretation given by Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers, and preferred by Estius, Newe- 
macher, and Bloomfield, is: ‘I spare you the pain 
of dilating on those evils ’—parallel to 2 Cor. xii. 
6]. This seems to be confirmed by the following, 
Touro d2 gnu: ‘but this I do say’ |. 

Vexrs. 29-81. He now proceeds to confirm the 
advice above given, and to render his readers 
more inclined to follow it—But this I say, 
brethren.—Toiro, tis, might refer to what pre- 
cedes, provided only the dri, because, were genu- 
ine. But now it can serve only to introduce 
what follows, and that, too, in such a way as to 
exhibit the importance of this opening—the 
time henceforth is shortened, in order 
that.—Here the punctuation and reading are 
contested. The reading best accredited is éoriv rd 
Andy. In this case, as in the reading ro Aocréy 
éoriv, Td Aoiréy may be connected with what pre- 
cedes, as well as with what follows. On the 
contrary, were éorly repeated, it could only be 
joined with the latter; hence, we might suppose 
that this reading originated in the idea that 
TO Aonéy must be connected with what fol- 
lows. Then it would mean: ‘it remains that,’ 
ete. [as in the E. version]. This would be 
posed neither by the article, nor by theiva. For 
even in Plato the article is found in such a mode 
of speaking: 1d d2 Aocroy Hdy Hyiv écts oxépaudar 
(Passow II. 1, 81). But the iva shows that he 
is treating here about the solution of a moral 
problem: ‘what remains is, that they may be,’ 
etc. But if we connect it with the foregoing, 
then it must be taken as a more exact qualifica- 
tion of the clause, g. d., ‘henceforth, for the fu- 
ture.’ The decision in regard to this case de- 
pends upon which connection yields better senae. 

Most commentators decide for the latter view. 
mong these Meyer, Alford, Bloomfield, Hodge. 
It certainly yields the best sense.] But what 
are we to understand by the declaration: 6 xa:poc 
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ovveoraAutvog écriv. Some [Rosen., Riickert, | from what is transient, in order to maintain that 
Olshausen] explain it: ‘the time is full of | eternal blessing, so it becomes them to hold 


straits—grievous.’ But in those passages from | lightly by the earthly inheritance. 


They must 


which this signification is attempted to be proved , ever remember that it is no abiding possession, 


(Macc. iii. 6; x. 3), the word is used only of 
persons, and then means humbled, cast down, 
which terms cannot be predicated of time. There 
remains, therefore, only the other interpreta- 
tion, contracted, limited, shortened. [‘‘ ZvoréAAe- 
ofa: and ovoréAn are the regular grammatical 
words used for the shortening of a syllable in pro- 
sody’’]. In any case, however, 6 xa:pdc is not to 
be taken for the earthly life-time of individuals, 
fas Calvin and Estius]. The context rather 
points to the period of time from thence onward, 
until the second advent. But does it here de- 
note the simple period of time in itself, or does 
it mean favorable time (opportunity)? ¢. ¢., the 
time in which one can yet ensure his salvation, 
or prepare himself for that great change concur- 
rent with Christ’s second coming, which is to 
wind up the entire present condition of the 
world—the xaipdc dexréc: “the time accepted,” 
(2 Cor. vi. 2; comp. also Gal. vi. 10). In this 
case the predicate would suit still better, and 
also the adjunct 7d Aovrév: and we should ren- 
der: ‘the time (the opportune period) is com- 
pressed, or shortened henceforth.’ The final 
elause—in order that those having wives, 
ete.—may be either referred to : ‘this [ say,’ as 
if by declaring the time short, he arrived at the 
thing here stated; or, which is better, it may be 
taken as assigning the reason why the time is 
shortened, so that it indicated the Divine pur- 
pose in this curtailment. [So Hodge, Alford]. 
And this is confirmed by the subsequent decla- 
ration brought in as proof: ‘for the fashion of 
this world passeth away,’ ver. 81. In this way a 
good meaning is obtained. But the other mode 
of punctuating yields also good sense: ‘it re- 
mains,’ ¢. ¢., no other choice is left, but that those 
having wives, etc. This, however, is somewhat 
harsh, and the other merits the preference. But, 
perhaps, a still better one is afforded by the con- 
nection of rd Aoiréy with what follows, main- 
lained by Meyer (8 ed.) in the sense of: hence- 
forth, implying that ‘henceforth the relations 
should be regarded differently, from what they 
had been hitherto.” ‘Iva is postscribed as in 
Gal. ii. 10, and elsewhere.—may be as those 
not having them, and those weeping as 
though they wept not, and those rejoic- 
ing as though they rejoiced not, and 
those buying as those that possessed not, 
and those using the world as not using 
it.—These clauses denote an internal loosing of 
the spirit from all bonds (even the closest), and 
from all circumstances, and from the possession 
and use of all earthly goods; in short, they en- 
force the maintenance of a personal indepen- 
dence of all external worldly relations (Meyer), 
the refusal to be fettered by these things in our 
communion with God and Christ, so that the sac- 
rifice of all of them could be readily made when 
called for (comp. Luke xiv. 20). Accordingly, 
We are taught that no conjugal love, no sorrows 
over disasters and losses, no exultation over 
good fortune, should be allowed to possess the 
spirit, so as to impair that divine communion. 
Aad as Christians must ever be inwardly free 
11 


and are not to cleave to it fondly; and finally, in 
reference to the use of the world, they should 
use “as using not.” The word ‘buying’ com- 
ported well with the circumstances of the Co- 
rinthians. Corinth being a great emporium, the 
ople were given to traffic, especially to buying. 
n regard to cataypOpevot, expositors are 
divided; some take it as equivalent to xypdpevo:, 
card being only intensive; others translate it, 
abuse; but the latter meaning does not sustain 
the analogy with the foregoing clauses. [Alford 
renders it: ‘‘ ‘using it in full,’ implying an ex- 
treme and greedy use, which turns a legitimate 
use intoa fault ’’]. The xaré was, perhaps, sug- 
gested by that in xcaré yovrec just preceding. 
Xpioda, to use, takes its object here in the accu- 
sative [the only instance of the kind in the New 
Testament], (comp. Passow No. II. 2, p. 2496). 
The Ree. ré xooug is a change made in accord- 
ance with the more common construction. By 
‘the world,’ we are to understand the totality of 
the visible creation, of all objects, goods, rela- 
tions, belonging to the present age. It com- 
prises in one, all the objects expressed or im- 
plied in the previous clauses. Hence, the fol- 
lowing sentence, also, extends to these, — for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.— 
(rapdyet—rd ox7ua.)—By this we are not to 
understand a mere change of scene (an image 
drawn from the theatre)—a daily shifting of 
events belonging to the present; nor yet the 
transientnese of earthly things in general; but 
the mighty revolution attendant upon the advent 
of Christ—the entire vanishing or destruction of 
the form of this world, its outward appearance 
and mode of existence, of which mention is made 
in 1 Jno.-ii. 17; Rev. xxi. 1. This great change 
presents itself to him as one close at hand, and, 
therefore, he speaks of it in the present. (Mey- 
er: ‘is on the point of passing away’). ‘The 
disposition which Paul here inculcates in view 
of the expected palingenesis of the world, is one 
demanded at all times. All earthly things are 
vanishing and in perpetual flux; we are ever 
approaching a new order of things. The woes 
which Paul saw, have often repeated themselves, 
and will often be repeated, until the final catas- 
trophe breaks in.”’ Neanpgr. Since this sen- 
tence does not assign the reason for an exhorta- 
tion, but is brought in to substantiate that which 
has been previously set forth as a Divine pur- 
pose, we cannot directly annex to it the following 
verse, putting a comma after rotrov. But we 
are to regard this Mon 82) as a new thought 
introduced—a still further reason assigned. for 
recommending the single state. It is, however,, 
directly joined to what precedes, in so far asx 
Paul’s will and wishes aim at having them free- 
from the care which belongs to the things of 
this world, which is so fast hastening to its end. 
Vers. 82-34. But I would that you were- 
without care.—By aufpiuvo, he means, free- 
dom from care about the things of this world, as. 
set forth in the 88d verse; for the care which 
he first speaks of,—he that is unmarried 
careth for the things of the Lord—can.only, 
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be something which must command approval. It 
is perfectly right for a person (with undivided 
heurt) to be solicitous for that which belongs to 
his Lord. And in what way, he explains further 
by the expression,—how he may please the 
Lord.—To the unmarried, ¢. ¢., to him who has 
the gift of continence, and who remains single, 
in order to devote himself to the interests of 
God’s kingdom, untrammelled by earthly bonds 
(comp. Matt. xix. 12), it belongs to occupy him- 
self in the concerns of his Lord, and that with 
the simple desire of pleasing Him.—While the 
Apostle here has in his mind, those who, like him- 
self, were in the true sense dyayo, unmarried, in 
what follows, on the other hand, he exhibits to 
view the ordinary experience of mankind, [and 
explains the nature of the care from which he 
would have them relieved].—But he that is 
married careth for the things of this world, 
etc.—Here he shows that on entering the married 
life, they have at once a divided heart, become 
entangled in the occupations of the earthly life, 
and exhibit a tendency to consider how one 
party may please the other, how the one (even 
in these worldly interests), may do right by the 
other, efc.—Yet in this Paul does not intend to 
set forth the evils which are necessarily involved 
in the very nature of marriage, but only to state 
what is usually found to be the case in actual 
experience. He does not mean to disparage the 
divine ordinance, as though it was necessarily 
calculated to promote estrangement from God, 
ed ae carrying out of this thought in re- 
erence to the wife Wrens 84) Paul continues :— 
Divided also is the woman and the vir- 
gin.—Meuéptota: nai xyuvy kai 9 rap- 
3 &vo¢g.—We encounter, first, a great diversity 
of readings and punctuation. The first consists 
in the following variations:—1. On good autho- 
rities Lachmann reads xai pepéptora: xai,—and 
after this, although on fewer authorities, 7 yur? 
4 Gyauoc. 2. Tischendorf, with Griesbach and 
Scholz: peu. xai 4 yvv7?) xai—supported by autho- 
rities, in part equally weighty, and in part more 
preponderant. 8. The received text drops the 
xai after peu., but without sufficient authority.— 
The punctuation, apart from the various unte- 
nable experiments of Griesb. and Scholz, may be 
twofold. Lachmann and Riickert attach the «a 
4p. to what precedes, making 46 yaugoac the sub- 
ject of it; and read, ‘he that is married is di- 
vided, #.¢., distracted with cares.’ Kai 4 yi) 
then begins a new sentence, translated thus: 
‘both the unmarried wife (= widow) and the 
unmarried virgin cares,’ etc. On the contrary, 
Tisch. and Meyer hegin a new sentence with pez. 
‘And there is a difference between the wife and 
the virgin; the unmarried careth,’ efe. [In his 
edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, Tisch. follows the 
punctuation of Lach. and Riickert, given above, 
putting a period after xai peu.]. The difference, 
according to De Wette and Meyer, is to be ex- 
plained from the fact that wey. was not under- 
stood (and therefore entirely left out), or was 
misunderstood (as meaning: ‘distracted with 
cares,’) and therefore was attached by xai to the 
foregoing; consequently, ywv7 was necessarily 
taken to denote, a widow (Esth. vidua), and as 
the result, 9 dyapuos, the ynmarried, was either 
put before (Vulgate), or inserted after. (comp. 


Rescue. Comm. Crit. Spec. III. Gott. 1889). But 
Hepépiorat, is divided, indicates the diversity be- 
tween the woman and the virgin, in respect of 
care (uepyvgv). They are divided, separated, 
in their interests. (Comp. pepileoda:, Matt. xii. 
25.) Theoph.: pepepiouévar eict taig onovdaic. 
‘‘The man is divided between the Lord and his 
wife.” NeanpDER. Luther’s translation: ‘there 
is a difference,’ is not sufficiently definite. The 
use of the singular is to be explained from the 
position of the verb, and because the whole fe- 
male sex is here embraced as one idea (Meyer. )— 
The unmarried cares for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy in both body 
and spirit.—For ‘virgin,’ he now says the ‘un- 
married ;’ and instead of ‘how she may please 
the Lord,’ he now puts, that which leads to thia, 
‘that she may be holy,’ ¢. ¢., entirely devoted to 
the Lord, to serve Him with her whole person, 
and all her powers. First, he specifies ‘in 
body,’ because the marriage state primarily obli- 
gates the body in an earthly or worldly rela- 
tion, and involves power of the man over the 
body of his wife (ver. 4), and easily occasions a 
defilement of the physical life. But the sanctity 
of the body, if it is of the right sort, is rooted 
in the sanctity of the spirit (comp. Osiander). 
The xai before oduare has the predominance of 
authorities in its favor; a few support Lachmann 
in reading TQ cqyart kai To Tretpatt. [** The 
word holy has the sense that it has in ver. 14, 
and so often elsewhere. It is not in purity and 
spirituality that the virgin ig said to have advan- 
tage of the wife; but in freedom from distracting 
cares. In ver. 14, even the unbelieving hus- 
band or wife is said to be sanctified, or made 
holy. And it is in the same general sense of con- 
secration, that holiness is here predicated of vir- 
gins, as distinguished from wives. It would be 
to impugn a divine ordinance, and to contradict 
all experience, to say that married women, be- 
cause married, are less holy than the unmarried. 
Paul advances no such idea.” Hopax.J]—But 
she that is married careth for the things 
of the world, how she may please her 
husband.—([This is not charged upon her ag 
sin, but it is a part of her obligation of marriage, 
and is therefore expected of her. And if she 
has ‘married in the Lord,’ then even this very 
effort to please her husband may be a part of the 
service she renders unto the Lord, Yet while 
this is so, the obligation to the husband, it must 
be confessed, not unfrequently presents a tempta- 
tion to a divided service, and in her endeavors 
to gratify his wishes, especially if he is of a 
worldly, or even partially sanctified spirit, is 
often betrayed into acts which militate against 
her piety, and interfere with her higber obliga- 
tions. This is how it happens that many a 
Christian woman comes to be found absenting 
herself from the place of prayer, frequenting the 
ball-room and theatre, giving parties on the 
Sabbath, and in other ways compromising her 
conscience to her own spiritual injury and the 
discredit of her profession. And it is to the 
danger of such evils, incurred by marriage, that 
the Apostle pointy 

Ver. 35. And this I speak for your own 
profit.—Here he obviates misapprehension, and 
assures them that his.commendation of the sin- 
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gle state, did not flow from any selfish motives— 
out of a desire to rule their conscience, or to 
obtain honor by enforcing upon them his own 
celibate condition; but only out of regard to 
their own advantage, whether it be to spare 
them trouble (ver. 28), or, as the following con- 
text would indicate, to render the maintenance 
of their Christian profession at that particular 
crisis a little easier. This is the profit which he 
now develops antithetically :—not that I may 
cast a snare over you—({/3pdzov ex: Bddw) [a 
figure borrowed from hunting, and means lit., 
to fing a noose]. Here he applies it to mean the 
ensnaring of their conscience, and binding them 
to his opinion. In like manner we have the ex- 

ions ‘to put a yoke,” ‘to lay a burden,” 
in Acta xv. 10; Matth. xxiii. 4. Less plausible 
is the explanation: ‘to awaken seruples of con- 
science,’ or, ‘to endanger your purity by with- 
holding you from marriage.’ And just as little 
may we connect either of these interpretations 
with the first. The ‘profit’ above spoken of is 
more fully explained by the phrase—but with 
a view to seemliness,—dAAd mwpdc¢ To 
eboy7puov. TIpo¢ here denotes the final end, 
as in chap. x. 11, efe.,=‘for the furtherance of 
what is comely; that is, honestum, the worthier, 
more independent position—the one free from 
worldly cares (comp. Rom. xiii. 18; 1 Thess. iv. 
12).—As a farther definition of this, he pro- 
ceeds,—and that ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraction. —By this he 
means a perpetual engagedness with him, with- 
out being diverted hither and thither by another’s 
influence. This is ‘the caring for the things 
of the Lord,” mentioned above, a life entirely 
devoted to the Lord and His cause—the oppo- 
site of being ‘‘troubled about many things” 
(Luke x. 41)—the practice of holiness (ver. 84). 
The whole is=cvoynuoveiy nai eiirdpedpov elvar 
(Meyer, Ed. 8 The exhibition of the inner life 
in its entire outward manifestation in a mode 
corresponding to this devotion to the Lord; the 
whole moral consecration and self-discipline, so 
far as it expresses itself in demeanor, in speech, 
posture, behavior, as the true outward type of 
the Christian ae The image here conveyed 
is. exactly expressed by the story in Luke, of 
Mary ‘‘estting by the side of Jesus’ feet” (rapa - 
gadicaca, comp. evrdpedpov), and Mar- 
tha, ‘who was cumbered (Hepreoraro) with much 
serving.” and ‘careful (pepizvac) about many 
things.’’ STaNLEy ]. 

Ves. 36. But if any man think that he 
behaveth himself unseemly towards his 
virgin,—He now comes to speak particularly 
of virgins [and addresses himself especially to 
fathers, since, aecording to the custom of Jews 
and Greeks, and most oriental nations at this 
day, the disposal of daughters in marriage rested 
with them]. The dé introduces in contrast with 
the ‘seemliness’ above spoken of, an unseemli- 
nees (doyzyuoveiv), This word means fo act un- 

’ , unbecomingly (xiii. 5). It may also mean 
[sce Wotstein], ‘to suffer something unbecoming, 
te bedisgvaced.’ [And so most of the Gr. fathers, 
and Gyvetius interpret the word here. ‘The 
disgrace, which, according to the opinions of the 
East, female celibacy involved, extended from 


the virgin to the father (comp. Ecclesiasticus xiii. 
9).” Hence their desire to marry their daughters 
as speedily as possible (Bloomfield)}. But only 
the former meaning suits with éri, which indi- 
eates the direction of an action [so Hodge, Ro- 
binson], towards, or in respect to [JELF’s Gr. 
Gram., 3 685, 3, 8, comp. 3 905, 38, of If it had 
the latter signification, we would rather expect 
aoynuovhoety, that he will suffer disgrace, etc. Both 
significations, however, lead to the same thing: 
for he does not here allude to the disgrace of 
living unmarried, and so becoming an old maid, 
which would be brought upon the virgin, but to 
the disgrace of the temptation which would be 
occasioned by refusing her marriage; [so Alford, 
Hodge}. ‘His virgin’—his daughter,—if she 
be of full age.—Tlapdéivoc trépaxuog means one 
who has passed the years of her youth (accord- 
ing to Plato, the axu# of a woman was at twenty 
years of age), an age when, by the refusal of 
marriage on the part of the father, a surrender 
to her lover on her part was more to be feared 
than in earlier years.—and it must needs 
go be,—kxKae ovrwc¢ ogelAet yivecdar, 
These words cannot be made dependent (Riick- 
ert) on the é4y preceding, on account of the in- 
dicative; neither can yéveoJar ever be=—=uévery, 
q. @., ‘so she should remain single.’ They de- 
pend rather on ei [understood]; and by otruc 
yéy. he means that which is expressed in the fol- 
lowing clause, viz,, the marringe of the daughter. 
The d¢¢iA ec (=oportet, Passow IT. 2. p. 1029) im- 
plies that the temperament of the daughter, fa 
some other equally cogent circumstance for the 
phrase, may include those of every kind, whether 
existing in the father or in the daughter] makes 
marringe necessary. It introduces a further 
objective element, in addition to the subjective 
one, expressed in vouifec.—let him do what he 
wishes—'0 J/A2 denotes not mere caprice, the 
arbitrary wish of the father, but a purpose 
grounded upon his best judgment (vou/fer) [and 
here it will be seen that the whole authority in 
the premises rested with the father ].—let them 
marry.—The subject of yayelrucay is easily un- 
derstood, viz., the virgin and her lover. ‘It can 
also be the plurality implied in the single subject 
‘virgin,’ tapVévoc, g.d., ‘let the virgins marry.’” 
NeaNDER. [Freedom of opinion and action is 
wisely allowed in matters morally indifferent. 
As to what is the specific duty each person must 
decide for himself). 

Ver. 87. But he who—Here he introduces 
a case directly the opposite, and with unmis- 
takable approval, as is shown by the last clause. 
In contrast with the previous one, who has the 
negative virtue of sinning not, this one ‘doeth 
well.’ The same may be inferred from the im- 
perativese, which are to be construed as permis- 
sive. Firet, he brings prominently to view the 
steadfastness and independence of conviction and 
resolve shown,—hath stood steadfast in his 
heart,—in contrast with the weakness and de- 
pendence of the other, in ver. 86 (édpaioc, fast 
grounded, found also in xv. 56 and in Col. i. 24). 
[‘* This altusion here is to a statue standing firm 
on its pedestal.” Broomrretp]. The points in 
which this firmness is shown are more fully de- 
fined in the two following clauses, which are to 
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be considered as the positive and negative ex- 
planation of the first.—having no necessity, 
—in contrast with the necessity occasioned by 


the temperament of the daughter, [or any other, 


constraining circumstances] (ver. 26)—but has 
power.—There is an anacoluthon here éyez (in- 
stead of 2ywv)—over his own will—s. ¢., to 
do as he chooses. [*‘Often the will is one thing, 
and the power is another.” Benazsi]. And what 
this will is he next states,—and has resolved 
this in his heart.—By ‘this’ (rovro) he means, 
but doesn’t say: ‘to keep her unmarried.’—in 
order to preserve his virgin.—rowt typeiv 
TeveEeavroyv wapdéivorv. If it read, rypeivy, or, 
rd tTypeiv, then we would simply have here the 
explanation of what goes before; but since the 
correct reading, rov rnypeiv is to be regarded as @ 
final clause, this, according to all well established 
usage, cannot be. We are therefore to take 
Typeiv viv wapSévov not as a periphrasis for: ‘to 
keep her unmarried ;’ but it means: ‘to preserve 
her in her virgin state, sothat she may be holy both 
in body and in spirit.’ [Hence we might render 
it: ‘in order to keep her as avirgin’}. Not, 
however, for the sake of his own paternal inte- 
rests, as Meyer assumes. This by no means 
follows from the éavroi, and it must be regarded 
as a selfish motive, altogether inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Aposile’s exposition. The whole 
matter rests upon the paternal authority ac- 
knowledged not simply among Jews and Greeks, 
but also in the sphere of Christian life. And to 
this also the words rv wapVéivoyv eavrovw. 
refer. But the very manner in which the Apos- 
tle treats the affair, indicates that it is not a 
despotic, reckless rule, but the exercise of an 
authority which is considerate of the nature, the 
circumstances and the well being of the daughter, 
so that the resolve expressed in xéxpixev is to be 
regarded as a well considered one. The exclu- 
sive action of the father in this case, however, 
indicates a distinction between the customs of 
antiquity and those of our modern times (comp. 
Grot. in hoc loco,)—doeth well.—[An approval 
which went right in the face of Jewish and Gen- 
tile opinions and prejudices—a commendation of 
a@ course of conduct, which in view of the ex- 
igencies of the times, and probabilities of good 
it involved, might seem desirable; but yet might 
not be adopted, because of the prevailing views 
of marriage; and which therefore required the 
special sanction of the Apostle to strengthen per- 
sons in the adoption of it. 

Ver. 88. So then both he that giveth her 
in marriage doeth well, and he that giveth 
her not in marriage doeth better.—Here he 
reaches the result of his discussion. The xai— 
nai, both—and, suit properly only to a repetition 
of the words, ‘doeth well,’ (hence the var. dé, in 
which case the first xaf might be translated, also). 
It appears as if Paul intended originally to re- 
peat the words, ‘doeth well;’ but then found it 
more suitable to the relation previously ex- 
pressed (‘he sinneth not’—‘he doeth well’), to 
put the second clause in the comparative. The 
former is well done, as being in accordance with 
the circumstances, and avoiding disgrace; [in- 
deed, the man would have done wrong, had he 
acted otherwise]; the latter is better, according 
to what is said in ver. 84,—[better, not in moral 


worth, as the Romanists pretend, but in point of 
advantage, considering the times, and the duties 
to be performed. ] 

Vers. 39, 40. The wife is bound by the 
law so long as her husband liveth.—That 
which he has said in reference to the marriage 
of virgins, he now applies to the remarrying of 
widows. [‘*There seems to be no doubt enter- 
tained respecting the second marriage of the 
man, probably because in the case of widowers 
& new marriage was generally of preesing im- 
portance, on account of the motherless children; 
therefore the question here is only touching the 
woman. The limitation, ‘only in the Lord,’ 
moreover, must be regarded as referring also to 
the man (2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.) OLsHausen]. After 
that he has expressed the woman’s release from 
obligation to her husband in case of his death, 
and her liberty to marry again according to her . 
pleasure, on the sole condition that it be a Chris- 
tian union, he points to the higher satisfaction 
of remaining in widowhood. But he sets this 
forth as his own view; which, however, is to be 
regarded as the view of one who has the spirit 
of the Lord. The word déderaz, te bound, as in 
ver. 29, Rom. vii. 2, excludes the idea of divorce 
and marriage with another.—but if her hus- 
band ‘sleep,’ i. ¢., is dead. Rom. vii. 8. The 
cal before xotu799, which Tischendorf has ac- 
cepted, is not sufficiently well attested. In that 
case it would necessarily be translated: ‘‘but in 
case the man should even die.’—only in the 
Lord.—These words do not simply mean: ‘in a 
Christian spirit,’ but they teach that the mar- 
riage should be in fellowship with the Lord,— 
hence a marriage with a Christian (ver. 12 ff. re- 
fer to marriage before conversion). This only 
gives to this limitation its proper significance; 
povoy, as in Gal. ii. 10.—But she is more 
blessed.—He presupposes the possibility of an 
undisturbed devotion to the Lord and His cause, 
such as shall insure to a Christian woman higher 
contentment (comp. ver. 84); not simply freedom 
from tribulation, nor yet higher blessedness in 
heaven.—if she so remain, ¢ ¢., unmarried 
(comp. ver. 26); ‘‘it being supposed that she can 
preserve herself pure.” BLoomrigLp.—accord- 
ing tomy judgment.—(lIs this a modest way 
of uttering what should be deemed by us autho- 
ritative, as coming from one who was inspired 
by the Spirit; or is it simply the expression of 
an opinion, which, though coming from an in- 
spired Apostle, was not intended to bind the 
conscience? In short, is this advice which we 
are at liberty to set aside, or is it obligatory pre- 
cept? This question, one would suppose, ought 
to be decided by the consideration of the source 
whence it comes. If it proceeds from a person 
who, however sound in judgment, is still fallible, 
and has no authority over us, then there would 
be in us the liberty to differ. But if it comes 
from the all-wise God, advice at once partakes of 
the character of a command; for not to follow the 
best light, not to do the best thing, is certainly 
sin. Who, then, is the author of the advice— 
Paul, as a counsellor or friend? or Paul, as an 
inspired Apostle? This depends on how we inter- 
pret the next clause. ]—I think also, etc.—There 
is here a polemic side-glance cast at his oppo- 
nents, who disparaged him, and refused to recog- 
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nize him as an Apostle endowed with the Spirit 
of God equally with the others. Aoxd@, an ironical 
Litotes. ‘*The agyw, and J, presents an antago- 
nism against those who ascribed to themselves 
alone the possession of the Spirit; we detect in 
these words a side-glance at the Judaizers who 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the Apos- 
tle, and especially contemned the single life so 
much esteemed by him.” Neganpgs.—([If this 
construction be correct, then the expression: 
‘I think I have,” is not to be taken as implying 
any distrust on the Apostie’s part as to his actual 
possession of the Spirit. On the contrary, there 
is here, as most commentators concede, ‘‘an em- 
phatic meiosis expressive of full persuasion and 
certainty.”? The inference then is, that the 
“judgment” issuing from this high source, is en- 
titled not only to deference, but to obedience. 
When it is God that advises, who will venture, 
or has the liberty to say, Nay?] 

Oss.:—‘‘The arguments by which the Apos- 
tle here recommended celibacy to the Corinthians, 
have been urged by the Papists in support of the 
rulers of their Church, who oblige the clergy and 
the monastic orders to live unmarried. And it 
must be acknowledged, that at first sight, these 
arguments seem to be properly applied by them. 
Nevertheless, when it is considered, that the 
Apostle’s advices were suited to Christians in the 
then persecuted state of the Church, and were ad- 
dressed only to such as could live chastely un- 
married, it may fairly be presumed, that the 
Papists have stretched his advices farther than 
the Apostle intended, when they represent them 
as binding in all ages and countries, on those 
who wish to live piously.” MackKNIGHT. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Duties of parents towards their children tn the 
matter of marriage. Among the most delicate 
problems of human life, calling for the exercise 
of firmness no less than of consideration, of wis- 
dom no less than love, is the right conduct of pa- 
rents in reference to the marriage of their chil- 
dren—especially of daughters. To insist upon 
their settlement unconditionally, is, without 
doubt, unworthy of a Christian, and must be 
looked upon as the token of a worldly, unbe- 
lieving, or, at least, little-believing temper. At 
all events, regard should be had to this, that a 
Christian should marry one like-minded. Here, 
that which is inculcated upon widows in v. 40, 
holds good absolutely—‘ only in the Lord.’ Ma- 
trimonial connections between believers and chil- 
dren of this world, entered into out of mere car- 
nal complacency, or with an eye to property and 
brilliant position in society, and in the hope that 
some saving influence may at the same time be 
exerted, are, to say the least, exceedingly ha- 
zardous; and they more commonly result in a 
way directly the opposite of the one counted on— 
the secularization of the believing party (comp. 
Gen. vi.). All such connections Christian pa- 
rents should aim to hinder, rather than help; 
yea, they should endeavor, by all the means in 
their power, to restrain and hold back their chil- 
dren from them, even though it be at the cost of 
much pain and bitter struggle. Cases may in- 
deed occur, when yielding will be unavoidable; 


but, at all events, consent should not be granted 
without giving earnest warning of the sad mis- 
take committed, and of the great responsibility 
and danger incurred.—Again, if it be seen that 
a daughter has little or no inclination to marry, 
and that she is endowed with special gifts for the 
service of the Lord in her virgin state, and that 
she takes delight in such service, then does it 
become the parent to stand fast against all soli- 
citation on the part of suitors and relatives, and 
to sustain their child in her endeavors to devote 
herself to the Divine calling. But the delibera- 
tion in the case must be a comprehensive one, 
weighing well all circumstances, and attended 
with earnest prayer for that Divine wisdom, 
which will enable the parents to examine the in- 
ward and outward condition of their daughter, 
and to distinguish clearly between caprice and 
prudery and carnal desire to consult her own 
convenience on the one hand, and a true spiritual 
firmness and proper regard for the service of the 
Lord on the other; and also for that simplicity 
of heart which shall exclude all selfish interests, 
and leave no room for after regrets to come up 
and harass when it is too late. 

2. [Marriage being a Divine institution, and 
designed to subserve the highest moral and spi- 
ritual interests of mankind, and ‘being then most 
truly blessed when occurring ‘‘in the Lord,” it 
is eminently fitting that the solemnization should 
be a religious act, performed by a minister. and 
under the sanction of the Church. ‘The cus- 
tom of thus making it an ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nial,” says Besser, ‘‘is as certainly in harmony 
with its character as a union in the Lord, as the 
popular cry for civil marriage accords with the 
declaration: ‘ We will not have this man to reign 
over us.’”’ 

8. [** The practice of the highest duties of Chris- 
tianity ia compatible with every station and condition 
of life that is not in itself unlawful. If even the 
degraded state of slavery be consistent with the 
cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
if even the great religious divisions of Jew and 
Gentile may be regarded as alike compatible 
with the service of God, then in all other states 
in life equally the spirit of the Apostolic injunc- 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they 
seem most disregarded. Freedom from worldly 
cares may be maintained in the married as well 
as in the single state; indifference to worldly 
gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty. 
Our nearness to God depends not on our deser- 
tion of one religious community for another, but 
on our keeping His commandments in whatever 
religious community His providence has placed 
us.” STANLEY]. 

4, [Right and wrong, though abeolute in their 
essential principles, yet, as determinable tn the 
forms of human conduct, can seldom be defined and 
enforced by specific rules. Much here depends on 
the peculiarities of personal condition and cir- 
cumstance. What may be proper and beneficial 
for one, may prove equally unseemly and hurt- 
ful for another. Yea, the particular duty of a 
person in reference tothe same thing, is often 
modified or even reversed by changes of time 
and place. Hence, in relation to the details of 
conduct, the best course to be pursued, is simply 
to state the general principles which should 
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govern, to prescribe the ultimate ends to be 
sought, and then leave it for each one to ascer- 
tain and decide for himself upon the proper 
methods to be adopted by him in the discharge 
of his own specific obligations. To aid in dis- 
covering what the specific duty is, the advice of 
judicious friends and of Gospel ministers may, 
and ought to be, both sought and given. But 
when, instead of advice, there are imposed the 
prescripts of unwarranted authority, then the 
inevitable result is injury and ruin to the very 
cause these were unwisely intended to further. 
Either the morality secured is that of a legal, 
slavish ohedience that crushes out the joy of a 
true divine service, or the natures thus put under 
bondage rebel in secret, and thus fall into grosser 
sina, and incur the greater guilt. An instruc- 
tive illustration of these disastrous consequences 
ia seen in the history of Romish monasticism. 
And similar mistakes are constantly made in the 
measures resorted to for the promotion of tem- 
perance, and the maintenance of the Sabbath, 
and the suppression of many sorts of public 
amusements, and the regulation-of-other depart- 
ments of morals. Too great reliance is placed 
on law, and too little upon moral religious in- 
struction and advice. Sound morality can only 
be established and furthered by the enlightenment 
of the conscience, and the instruction of the un- 
derstanding as to the best means by which be- 
hests of conscience can be fulfilled; and it can 
coexist only with a degree of liberty of judgment 
and action in things indifferent. What are the 

roper functions, bearings, and limitations cf law 
in this direction, is a question too broad to be 
discussed here}. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STaRKE:—Ver. 25. In all matters and ques- 
tions which are not expressly decided by the 
written word, it is the part of a true and well- 
qualified teacher to understand how to counsel 
the conscience according to those fundamental 
principles which are found in the Scriptures. 
Hence, he must be able to comprehend and ap- 
ply these principles in a divine light.—Ver. 26. 
Even now, in consequence of the corrupt state 
of the Church, the domestic peace of Christians 
is often embittered by the influences of an evil 
world. Hence, we may infer that Paul would 
still give many the same advice which he gave 
of old, provided they were endowed with the 
gift of continence, and could preserve a virgin 
modesty by prayer and self-restraint (ver. 7 ff.) 
(Hed). The constraints arising from persecu- 
tion are one thing, and the constraints of a clois- 
ter entered into by an inconsiderate vow are 
another thing.—Ver. 27 (Spener). He who has 
received the gift of chastity, may abide by it or 
not, according as he may judge it serviceable to 
the greater honor of God and the better per- 
formance of that to which he has been called by 
God.—Ver. 28. Marriage is, in itself. a sacred 
ordinance, and no one must accuse himself of 
sin in having married, unless he did so from im- 
pure motives, Many a person neither learns 
nor surmises the burden of the married life; 
experience makes them rue it when too late. 
Let those who will be married, make up their 


mind for allchances. But if the married parti 
are united in love and in fear of God, they will 

be able to lighten each other’s burdens.—Ven 

29. Husbands should, indeed, love their wives 

with peculiar affection, but this affection should 

be tempered with self-denial, and not allowed to 

grow inordinate. Yea, they must hold them- 

selves prepared for, and resigned to, a sepa- 

ration when God calls.—Ver. 80. Creature en- 

joyments should be received as from God. in 

this way, they may be assimilated to our spirit- 

ual enjoyments. The fear of God, and regard 

for His will, loosens our hold on the earthly, 

moderates our.temporal pleasures, makes us sub- 

missive amid losses (Job i. 21), consoles us in 

trouble, comforts us in our tears, and causes us 
to cleave lightly to all our possessions.—Ver. 31. 

Believers here are as upon a journey; one is at 
liberty to use every thing at the inn; but fur- 
ther than this he takes no interest in it, and he is 
content if he has some good to expect at the end 
of the journey. Augustine: Bons ad hoc utuntur 
mundo, ut fruantur Deo; mali contra, ut fruantur 
mundo, uli volunt Deo.*—Ver. 82 (Hed.). The 
statement here must be taken generally. Mar- 
riage is not absolutely, and without exception, 
a hinderance to Christianity, nor is a single life 
equally a help to it. Many a one finds more 
hinderance to good in a single than in married 
life; and marriage is, in itself, a God-service, 
for it is God’s holy ordinance, and the duties 
therein are commanded by Him, and, therefore, 
are a holy work, just as much as prayer. Let 
him who would please God acceptably in a sin- 
gle state, refrain from all self-complacency, and 
especially from the false notion that he is the 
more acceptable to God on this account.—Sp.- 
NER:—Marriage furnishes. numerous occasions 
for other exercises of godliness, for the acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine goodness, efe. And God 
often blesses more effectually the few quarters 
of an hour devoted to Him amid its cares, than 
whole hours of monastic vigils. Ah! how many 
persons remain single only that they may serve 
the world better, and indulge more freely in 
personal luxuries! — Ver, 88. Things of this 
world, in themselves allowable (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 
8), such as nourishment, clothing, habitation, 
and the like, often ao absorb the entire regard, 
asto keep a person from diligent attention to 
spiritual things. In this respect the unmarried 
have less of a hinderance, provided they have the 
gifts and calling requisite for celibacy. Between 
the two extremes of excessive severity towards 
the wife in imposing on her the whole burden of 
domestic cares, and of excessive indulgence iu 
allowing her to rule, there runs the middle 
course, that of controlling one’s wife wisely, by 
& manifestation of affection and the exercise of 
patience.—Ver. 84. Spenern;—Even the love 
which the wife cherishes towards her husband, 
and the obedience she owes to him, often con- 
strain her, for the sake of avoiding displeasure, 
and creating disturbance, to interfere in some 
way, either by commission or omission, with the 
engagements in which she would otherwise seek 
to please the Lord.—Ver. 85. No preacher is 


*(Good men use the world that they may enjoy God; 
the bed. on the contrary, wish to use God that they may 
enjoy the world]. 
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lord over the conscience; but he should be in- 
dulgent and not make a point of conscience 
where there is none to be made. In single life 
a person can often devote himself systematically 
to the study of God’s Word, for his own perso- 
pal edification, while in married life there is 
much to prevent this. A mother, for example, 
having a child either on her bosom or perpetu- 
ally around her, cannot concentrate her mind in 
devotion. Yet, what she does is none the less 
acceptable to God.—Ver. 86. Hepixnaer:—The 
authority of parents over their children is, in- 
deed, great; but woe to those who would con- 
strain them to an unwilling marriage, only for 
the sake of money or honor. And woe to those, 
also, who allow them in all manner of foolery for 
the sake of catching husbands. But what does 
watching avail, if the fear of God in the child 
does not guard the door.—Ver. 87. If the child's 
desire to remain unmarried agrees with the will 
of the parents, such a child is blessed in its re- 
lease from many cares in the life she has chosen. 
—Ver. 89. He who would do or suffer anything for 
the Lord, must first de in the Lord, and hold 
communion with Him by faith.—Ver. 40. It is 
not mere solitude that makes the widow blessed; 
she is so, provided only that she places her hope 
in God, and continues day and night in prayer 
and supplication (1 Tim. v. 5). 

Beecrens. Breet :—ver. 27. Men would often 
gladly part from that they have, and seek that 
they have not. Let each one take heed to his 
own spirit.—Ver. 28. Great confusions arise from 
affirming that to be sin which is not. Married 
people may have more troubles in the flesh; but 
single people also have their own temptations, 
which may easily choke the Word. Watchful- 
ness is the best safeguard. A pious man is cau- 
tious and self-distrustful.—Ver. 29. With Chris- 
tians of the present day, time often hangs heavy ; 
hence pastimes and amusements are sought for. 
Let us rather work while the day lasts, ere the 
night comes, for time is short, Therefore hasten, 
O Soul! See to itthat thou lovest God! We have 
no hundred years leisure for keeping vigils with 
God.—Even in marriage we have opportunities 
for self-denial, and, when occasion calls, we can 
les all its good things go in obedience to the Di- 
vine will. But such self-denial can neither be 
undertaken arbitrarily, nor for the parade of 
holiness, nor in self-wrought labor, but only in 
dependence on the mercy of God, into whose 
hands alone those should yield themselves, who 
have long become ashamed, despairing of their 
own strength, and feel their need of higher 
aid. And this aid comes with earnest prayer, 
and strenuous struggles against sin, and with 
fervent desires for the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. His urgent entreaties, and winning at- 
tractions draw the heart away and beyond itself, 
to live in the light and under the sight of God, 
so that all it does, however trivial, shall be done 
in God. So should it be with all things in 
this world; we should learn to lay them all 
down for God, and so restrain ourselves that 
the beart may be freely lifted heavenward. 
Even whatsoever is most seemly and innocent, 
should be held and used as if we had it not. Our 
aim should be to strengthen the weak senses by 
becoming earnestness, and in sorrow to be always 


rejoicing (2 Cor. vi. 10); not to carry out our 
enjoyments into the ficsh, but to rejoice with 
trembling; and to cleave to nothing which may 
be taken from us at any hour. In this we can 
succeed only through prayer. Prayer, while it 
knits us to God, severs us from self. He who 
cleaves to himself easily clings to things which 
may yet enhance his suffering. But he who is 
free cleaves only to God, and whatever is not in 
God, appears foreign to him. Ah, then, cast 
aside everything which hinders communion with 
Christ.—Ver. 81. What is transient is the fash- 
ion and the quality, the show and the glitter, 
the outward form, or, as it now appears, tho 
present quiet peaceful state, of this world which 
is spared unto Christians. How all this will 
pass away we need not care to know; but only 
that we pass not away with it.—Ver. 82. God 
forbids only the care which distracts and tor- 
ments. It is not His intention that we should 
be entirely free from all cares. Cares will come; 
only we must take heed and not be absorbed in 
them.—The celibacy of such pure souls only as 
are indifferent, and unconcerned about all events, 
who have nothing which pleases them aside from 
Jesus, who entirely renounce the friendships 
of the world, and everything which is sweet, 
and dear, and pleasant to the flesh, is properly 
sanctified; they alone are fit to walk confidingly 
with God.—Ver. 33. A married man often finds 
himself constrained, or is of himself inclined to 
consider how he may please his wife, who is 
frequently exacting even when she has enough. 
But so is the progress heavenward hindered, if 
the man becomes ensnared in earthly occupations. 
Yet God can aid such in other ways; and so also 
believers when married, can and should attend 
to Divine things as well even in the midst of 
their work.—Ver. 34. She only is the true virgin 
who cares solely for the work of the Lord, and 
does the will of her bridegroom.—A married 
woman often sticks fast under the burden of 
worldly things, and is obliged to endeavor to 
suit her husband. In such a relation what 
chances may not befall!—Think on this, how 
thou art pleasing Christ—that husband who has 
delivered thee from the service of sin; and take 
heed that thou wanderest not from Him with 
a roving heart. This heart must be wholly de- 
voted to thy true bridegroom, who would fain 
possess thee wholly.—Ver. 85. Even the best 
doctrines closely resemble fetters upon the con- 
science. Conscience is a very tender thing. If 
a man ig to return to God and become one with 
Him in highest blessedness, he must cleave to 
God without reserve, and learn to abide in Him 
with all his powers. Can we enjoy perfect com- 
munion if one-half of us clings to the creature? 
The best and nearest way to perfect blessedness, 
is to free ourselves, more and more from the 
stains of our shameful apostacy; and it is a part 
of this work to withdraw the body also from the 
filth of the world, that it may be presented as an 
offering to the eternal Creator, in all holy ser- 
vice. If person is bound in spirit to acreature, 
much energy of will, and much precious time is 
withdrawn from God. Yet the Good Spirit would 
not hereby intimate either that the marriage 
state was damnable, nor the single state alone 
beatific. But this is the meaning: that God 
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wishes to have the entire man unto Himself, for 
His possession and enjoyment, and that we must 
wholly offer up, and surrender ourselves to Him, 
body, soul, and spirit, to be by Him sanctified 
and preserved. And then he tells us how well 
such persons should live, and how such an in- 
ward independence of all outward things, is yet 
possible, so that those who are married should 
be, and remain, as if they were not; and finally, 
what great happiness would arise among mar- 
ried people, who in their earnest conflict with 
the flesh, with mutual accord learn to refrain 
from all things in order to please the Lord and 
His pure Spirit.—Ver. 86. Everything must, at 
all events, turn upon the person’s will, that no- 
thing be done in a legal spirit. Christ wants 
our will for a bride, not for aslave. Our na- 
ture furnishes material for gvod, and for evil, 
but grace must prepare it.—Reason is not to be 
deified, and neither also is it to be contemned.— 
Ver. 87. If the will of man is armed with the 
Gospel, it can accomplish more than the severest 
vows made under the law. An indescribably 


kingly power lies in the will of man—in his will 
disenthralled and endowed with the energies of 
the Gospel, when he comes to exercise confidence 
and courage in God, so that he is able resolutely 
to determine on anything he deems to be for the 
glory of God and the good of others.—Ver. 88. 
Marriage stands between ao better state in the 
spirit, and a worse one in the flesh._—Ver. 89, 
40. If both parties are related in the Lord, then 
is their marriage sanctified. 

Besser :—Vers. 29-31. This is the true vir- 
ginity common to all Christians, that what they 
have during their short lives here does not 
sunder them from their heavenly possessions, or 
detain them on their journey.—Ver. 85. God’s 
prohibitions are not snares for the Christian, but 
gentle bridliungs of the Spirit, who expresses 
himeelf in the spiritual law (Rom. vii. 14); but 
man’s interdicts which forbid what God allows 
(1 Tim. iv. 1-8), are snares by which the con- 
sciences of men are bound away from God and 
to other things in superstitious thraldom. 


CHAPTERS VIII-X. 


THE RELATION OF THE STRONG AND LIBERAL-MINDED TOWARDS THE WEAK, IN 
THINGS INDIFFERENT. 


Cuapter VIII. 1-18. 


A.—Not knowledge, but love the rule, 


Now as touching things offered unto idols, we know that we all have know- 


2 ledge. 


Knowledge puffeth up, but charity [love] edifieth. 


And [om. And’] if 


any man think that he knoweth [has known’] anything, he knoweth [has known*] 


3 nothing yet‘ as he ought to know. But if any man love God, the same is known of 
4 him. As concerning therefore the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice 
unto idols, we know that an idol ts nothing in the world, and that there ts none other® 
5 God but one. For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in 
6 earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many,) But to us there ts but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
7 are all things, and we by him. Howbeit there is not in every man that knowledge: 
for some with conscience® of the idol unto this hour’ eat 7¢ as a thing offered unto an 
8 idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled. But meat commendeth [will not 
affect*] us not to [before] God: for [om. for*] neither, if we eat, are we the better 
9 [worse]; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse (better”]. But take heed lest by 
any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are weak.” 
10 For if any man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall 
not the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened [edified, o/xodopy%yjcerat} to 
11 eat those things which are offered to idols; And [For] through" thy knowledge shall 
[om. shall] the weak brother [om. brother" ] perish, [perishes'—the brother] for whom 
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12 Christ died? But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak con- 
13 science, ye sin against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will 


eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


1 Ver. 2—The Rec. has &¢ after &, [according to D. EB. F.G. K. L. Byr. and many Gr. fathers’ but this is a connection 


not found in good 

£ Ver. 2—Rec. and Meyer (and Alfo 
and others, ¢éyrexdvar, which 
made to suit what goes before and after 


codices [A. B.] and is os beckee by the best critics [Meyer 


f., Stanle 


Lach y : 
Jread ei&dva: (according to J. K. and some Greek Snore] but Tisch. [Stanley] 
more strongly supported [A. B. 


. B. F.G.) but is regarded by Meyer asa sort of Glogs 


3 Ver. 2—Lach. [Stan.] read ¢yrw [with A. B.D. F.G. But éyvwcer is preferred by Meyer, Alf., and others, according 


to D3 BE. J. K.}. The ce was probably dropped out in consequence of the eye of the transcriber 


to « of the cabus following. 
4 Ver. 2.—Lach. and others (Stanley) read owe 


passing from « of the «ey 


tyre, according to good authorities, A. B. and others, but Meyer deoms 


it as probably not original.—(not found D. EB. F.G. J. K. and Alf, says that “ probably after the erasure of ovdd» as unne- 


ceasary, ovSere thus standing alone was altered to ovrw.’’] 


5 Ver. 4.— Erepos is rejected by Lach. (Stan.) according to important authorities. But the rejection can be better ex- 
plained than the iusertion. [It is found in J. K. moet Syr. MSS. and in the Greek fathers] (comp. Meyer). 


© Ver. 7.—Lach. [Tischen. Stan.| and uthers read ov 
many versions]; but ovvedsace is the more difficult readin 


wyGacg, in intercourse with, not without 
g (found in D. E. F. G. J., in most M83., an 


support, (A. B. and 
the Gr. fathers, 


“The great weight of authority te in favor of the common reading.” Hopes). 


? Ver. 7.—In the Rec. ée¢ dpri, until 


now, comes after rou «SeAou—a change on account of the difficult atructure; 


but it is poorly sustained. [The true reading is cuvedyce: éws dprs rou eideAov. “with conscience until now of the 
idol,” and so also Alf., who says ‘the transposition was made, apparently for the purpose of bringing the clauses logically 


connected more closely together 


*}. 
8 Ver. 8.—The sxapiernos of the Rec. was occasioned by the present tenses of the following clauses, [and is found in 
D.EB.J. The true reading sapacryce, occurs in A. B. several cursives—and Gr. fathers, and is adopted by Tisch., Lach., 


Alf, Stan 


® Ver. tthe ydp after ovre is an interpolation (not found in A. B. and other 
” Ver. 8.—{Kling inverts the order of these two clauses according to D. E. F.G. J. therein 


authorities]. 
lowing Tisch., Meyer, 


Ed. 
n ver 9.—{“ The Rec. acOevovew is apparently a correction to sult dg@evay below; deGerdavy is found in A. B. D. E. 


F.G.” Aur. 


8 vor t1—Be instead of ¢wi is well authorized; Meyer regards it a gloes for the less common ézi; [sce note). 


18 Ver. 11.—Thoe adeAdos of Rec. is feebly supported (not being found 


evitical editions. ‘O adeAdcs, however, appears afte 


bly been tampered with to get rid of the 
eal pat «ai before awdA., which 
axéA. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


The instructions and exhortations contained 
in this paragraph, relate to a still further ques- 
tion proposed to the Apostle in the letter from 
Corinth, and to the conflict which had arisen in 
consequence, between two parties in the Church. 
On the one side were those who, as they believed 
in the nothingness of idolatry, and were fully 
conscious of their Christian liberty in reference 
to all that which was not in conflict with the 
nature of their calling, maintained their perfect 
right to buy and eat the meat offered for sale in 
the market, which had been sacrificed to idols, 
and also to partake of that which was set be- 
fore them at table in the houses of heathen—yea, 
even to participate at their sacrificial feasts,* 
because, as they affirmed, this flesh wag like all 
other flesh, and that in partaking of it they 
came into no injurious connection with idols, 
since idols were nothing in themselves, and so, 
incapable of harm. On the other side were those 


*[On this point Stanley remarks: “Most public enter- 
talnments and many private meals were more or le-s re- 
motely the accompaniments of sacrifice; moat aninials killed 
for butcher’s meat had fallen by the hand of tbe sacrificer; 
the very word for ‘feast’ in Hebrew was identical with 
‘sacrifice, and from thence in Hellenistic Greek, the word 
Grigiually used for ‘ killing in sacrifice’ (ver), was diverted 
to the general signification of ‘killing’ (Acts x.13). This 
identification of sacrifice and feast was carried to the highest 
pitch among the Greeks ‘Sacrifices’ are enumerated by 
Aristotle (Beh, VIIT.. 9, 2 5) and Thucydides (II. 38) among 
the chtef means of socia] enjoyment: and, in this later age 
ef Greera, it may well be conceived that the religious ele- 
ment was even still more aps thrown into the shade by 
the fextive character of the m which followed.”—These 
feasts, it must be remembered, were ordinarily held tn the 
temples themeetves. (See Judg. ix. 27; Knead. VII. Book 
¥4; Herodot. I. 31)). 


parent awkwardness of the question being carried on through ver. 11.” 
ng calle a gloss for yép understood; others have ydp, and others still, od» after 


A. B. D. E. F. G., and is omitted by all the later 


regoing sceheune. [and is found in D.8 
e@ sentence has Pe 
me 


D r ywwon in A. B.D. F. Cod. Sin. 
14 Ver. 11.—The Fut. dwoAecra: of the Rec. was made to co 


E.F.G.J. The pres. awdAAvra: appears in A. B. D.! and fn several ancient versions. Alf. anys: “ 


rrespond with the 


who utterly reprobated such conduct, and deemed 
it pollution; for they still believed idols to be 
veritable, active agents, that exerted a malign 
and defiling inftuence on those who in any way 
came in contact with them—as, for example, those 
seemed to, who ate of the flesh of beasts sacri- 
ficed to them. That the latter were heathen 
and not Jewish converts, is to be inferred from 
verse 7th, where the expression: ‘unto this 
hour,’”’ points to the continuance of an earlier 
state, and implies, that those spoken of had been 
heathen, and were still held captive by their old 
heathenish notions about the reality of idol 
gods whom they had come to regard as subject 
to the one supreme God. This inference cannot 
be disputed; although it must be conceded also 
that even by the Jews (Jewish converts) idols 
were regarded as demons, that were exerting a 
veritable power in heathendom, and exercised a 
baleful and defiling influence upon all those who 
in any way came in contact with heathen forms 
of life. [‘‘To offer ‘polluted bread’ upon the 
altar of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous 
princes, had been condemned by the warning of 
Malachi (i. 7-12), the good example of Daniel 
(i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10, 11), and the evil example 
of Israel at Baalpeor (Numbers xxv. 2; Ps. ovi. 
28).” StantBy]. And this class also must be 
supposed to have felt a holy horror at the pol- 
luted meat, and shown no little solicitude as to 
the manner it was to be dealt with. The dispute 
which thus originated, we have no reason to be- 
lieve had anything to do with the party divisions 
spoken of in chap. 1. There is no propriety, 
therefore, in supposing that the more stringent, 
scrupulous ones, belonged to the party calling 
themselves after Cephas or after Christ; although 
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it were more plausible to regard the more liberal- 
minded as belonging rather to the Paulinists, or 
Apollinarians. 

In his theoretic convictions Paul, as we shall 
see, sides with the liberals. But he rebukes 
their reckless application of these principles, 
and also that pride of knowledge which they 
manifested; and for the regulation of their con- 
duct in this case, he enjoins the exercise of a 
self-denying love, that subordinated the use of 
its liberty, to a regard for weak brethren, and 
gladly renounced its rights in order to avoid all 
occasions for scandal. And in support of his in- 
junction he pointes to his own example as set 
forth in his official labors. (chap. 9th). 

[‘‘The importance of the controversy which 
thus arose is obvivus. Closely as the whole so- 
cial life of the ancient world was interwoven 
with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the 
Christian society with its heathen neighbors; 
and, in fact, involved all the similar, though 
more complicated questions, discussed in the 
first four centuries of the Christian Church, re- 
specting the lawfulness of attending on the spec- 
tacles or receiving the honors of the Roman Em- 
pire. Accordingly, this, although the chief, is 
not the only passage in which the point is dis- 
oussed. See Rom. xiv. 2, 21; Rev. ii. 14, 15; 
Acts xv. 29.”" STANLEY]. 

Ver. 1-6. Now concerning.—/[ Here we have 
the introduction of a new topic with epi 02, just 
as in chap. vii.],—idol sacrifices, — cidwo- 
Situ. This isa topic which we see to have al- 
ready been brought up in discussion, and a de- 
cision rendered upon it in the first council at 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 29). To that decision it is 
remarkable that Paul makes no allusion. [‘Pro- 
bably this is to be traced to his wish to establish 
his position as an independent Apostle, endowed 
with the Holy Spirit sufficiently himself to regu- 
late such matters.” ALForp].—We know that 
we all have knowledge.—[ Many commenta- 
tors regard these words as quoted from the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and assented to, at 
the start, in a general way, and in a conciliatory 
manner. They are not, therefore, to be inter- 
Debi strictly, nor is ‘‘all” to be emphasized. 

ing questions this view (see below), but hardly 
on sufficient grounds. It is quite in the spirit 
of Paul]. From ver. 1 to ver. 8, there is a logi- 
cal parenthesis, as may be seen from the resump- 
tion of these words in ver. 4. Before the con- 
tents of the knowledge here alluded to are brought 
out, he introduces an observation respecting 
knowledge and love, designed to furnish a rule 
for the whole subject. This parenthesis some 
[Luther, Bengel, Griesb., Winer, Bloom., Olsh.], 
regard as beginning with the words: dre wavrec, 
which is then construed as a casual sentence, 
and the meaning would be: «‘We know,—(be- 
cause, or for, (6r) we all have knowledge,” 
([—‘ we as well as you’). OtsH.]. But, in such a 
case, the clause following ought to read: 7 de 
yvoo, ‘but knowledge,” efce. It is also opposed 
by ver. 4, where the dre following oidayev, te 
know, plainly means, as it does here, that. The 
parenthesis, then, must begin with the clause: 
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Calv., Meyer, Alford]. The ‘things offered to 
idols’ were the remnants of victims, whose bitter 
portions only had been offered in sacrifice, the 
rest falling partly to the priests, and partly to 
the offerer. These were sometimes sent to mar- 
ket for public sale, and sometimes appropriated 
to festivals, either at the temple, or in private 
houses. And it was about the propriety of 
Christians eating of these that the question arose. 
The knowledge Paul speaks of, must be under- 
stood to denote a practical insight into the real 
nature and effects of the things offered (ver. 4); 
from which, however, it by no means follows 
that repi is grammatically dependent on y16- 
oiv 2youev. And certainly it is remarkable 
that while claiming this knowledge for all in ver. 
1, he says precisely the opposite of this in ver. 7: 
**but all have not this knowledge.” By way of 
reconciling this contradiction, some suppose that 
these words, as also the clause beginning at ver. 
4; *‘that an idol is nothing ’’—unto the end of 
ver. 6, were taken from the letter of the Corin- 
thian Church, and that Paul contradicts these in 
ver. 7. But in this case Paul would not have in- 
troduced these words without some formula of 
citation; [but is this necessary when some senti- 
ment of another is simply re-affirmed?] and he 
would have included the observation (ver. ]-3) 
in his counter statement; [not necessarily, for 
that was directly suggested by the word yvaorc, 
and shoald follow upon it]. Others make a dis- 
tinction between yy Oorc¢ and } yvaoce, taking 
the former to mean acertain degree of know- 
ledge in general, and the latter a definite insight 
into the relation between the form and the influ- 
ence of idolatry. (Olsh.). But this is arbitrary, 
since yvaoc, knowledge, is already defined as to 
its contents in vv. 1 and 4. Another supposi- 
tion is, that the Apostle is speaking generally 
and theoretically in ver. 1, and then in ver. 7, 
with direct reference to the Corinthians (De 
Wette (Stanley, Hodge, Alford]). But with this 
the wdvre¢ in ver. 1, compared with ver. 7, does 
not suit. [But why not? As Alford says: ‘The 
common sense view of two such statements would, 
in ordinary preaching or writing be, that the 
first was said of what is professed and confessed, 
the second of what is actually and practically 
apprehended by each man. Thus we may say 
of our people in the former sense, ‘all are Chris- 
tions; all believe in Chriat;’ but in the latter, ‘all 
are not Christians; all do not believe’”’). Still 
again, a fourth device is to apply év xaoer, 
mall, to strangers coming to Corinth (Schra- 
der); but of this the text gives no hint. Fi- 
nally, the existence of the ‘knowledge in all,” 
is distinguished from the “having knowledge,” 
as being more thorough-going, while the latter 
is supposed to imply a more superficial know- 
ledge; but this is arbitrary. The simplest solu- 
tion of the difficulty is [?], that in ver. 1 Paul is 
speaking of himself, together with the more li- 
beral-minded; but in ver. 7, where he epeaks in 
the third person of all, he takes the word in a 
wider sense; so Theoph. and Meyer. In thia 
case there would be no necessity for resorting to 
the supposition of an ironical statement (Gro- 
tius), which would be inconsistent with the gene- 


‘‘knowledge puffeth up”—a thought suggested | ral tenor of what is said in the following veree. 


by what just precedes. [So Chrys., Beza, Grot., 


The disposition to pride oneself on this posses- 
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sion of knowledge, he earnestly opposes, by | leads (del—oporte/). Some adopting the reading, 
condemning those aspects in which it showed it- | obra éyvu, take xaddc dei yrova: as the objective 


self, as among the liberals of the Corinthian 
Church—_ Knowledge puffeth up.—[The pa- 
renthesis is introduced without any particle of 
connection. This abruptness of transition is 
characteristic of Paul, and indicates the rapid 
rush of his thought. It makes an impression of 
force, which must not be weakened by any at- 
tempt to supply the lack. “‘H yvéote, knowledge, 
absiract,—ecil. when alone, or improperly pre- 
dominant, knowledge, barely.’’ ALrorp}. his 
higher insight so much prized—this knowledge 
which professee to rise superior to all manner 
of prejudices, wherever it prevails for its own 
sake alone, proves an element far removed 
from Christian perfection,—yea, injurious to it 
through the influenee it exerts on the person 
possessing it. Its effect is to fill the mind with 
pride, and so to undermine the foundation of that 
perfection, and disqualify the possessor for fur- 
thering the same among others; since for this 
work there is required, above all things, conde- 
scension of spirit,—a disposition to enter hum- 
bly into the position and necessities of those 
whom we would instruct. This, however, is 
just what love (aydx7) begets,—but love edi- 
fieth.— In opposition to the self-exaltation, 
manifested by those who, with their higher in- 
sight, look down upon others ag narrow and 
bigoted, love empties a person of self, and 
prompts him to enter into another’s condition, 
and makes him ready for every service, even to 
the offering up of his own for others’ benefit. 
Accordingly, while knowledge works injuriously 
and destructively upon the Christian life of 
others (comp. vv. 9-12), love works edifyingly, 
building up that life either in the salvation of a 
brother, or in the well-being of the Church 
ie oixodoueiv, chap. xiv. 24; Rom. xiv. 19; 

ph. iv. 12; and Osiander, in hoc loco). ‘‘The 
thought and expression in oixodoyei, edifieth, is 
altogether peculiar to Paul’s mode of looking at 
and speaking of things. The whole Christian 
life is contemplated by him asa building, rest- 
ing on the one foundation, Jesus Christ—a figure 
which finds a point of connection with our Lord’s 
statement concerning the house built on the rock 
and on the sand. The editication here meant 
combines the theoretical and practical elements, 
and comprises every thing which serves to ad- 
vanee the Christian life.” Nreanpgr. The con- 
trast thus briefly indicated, is now further ex- 
panded. While the “knowledge which puffs up”’ 
is stigmatized as something purely imaginary, 
assomething which in its very effects shows 
itself to be wanting in the truth, love, on the 
other hand, is declared to possess the highest 
intelligence. —If any one thinks that he has 
known any thing.—In place of yvaoc, he 
here puts, doxei eidévac (éyvuxéva') re; 
and to a person of this sort he denies any such 
knowledge of a thing as one ought to possess. — 
He as yet knows nothing as he ought to 
know it—(ca¥ac dei yvdvac). By this 
he means that full, deep, penetrating, exhaus- 
tive, morally effective knowledge, which, as a 
moral necessity in -the sphere of true religion, 
exists in Christianity, and to which Christianity, 
wherever it has ite full moral effect, inevitably 


clause to éyvw: ‘he has not the substance of that 
knowledge which belongs to it;’ ‘he has not ap- 
prehended it;’ but this is contrary to the usage 
of xadoc. The full, entire morally effective 
knowledge, exists only where love is (comp. ch. 
xiii. 2). [Hodge’s comments on the profound- 
ness of this seemingly incidental aphorism of 
Paul are excellent. He concludes: ‘The rela- 
tion between the cognitive and emotional facul- 
ties, is one of the most difficult problems in 
philosophy. In many sysiems they are regarded 
as distinct. Paul here teaches that with regard 
to a large class of objects, knowledge without 
feeling is nothing; it supposes the most essen- 
tial characteristics of the object to be unper- 
ceived. And in the following verse he teaches 
that love is the highest form of knowledge. To 
know God is to love him; and to love him is to 
know him. Love is intelligent, and knowledge 
is emotional. Hence, the Apostle says, If a man 
thinketh that he knoweth any thing; that is, if 
he is proud or conceited, he is ignorant”’]. From 
this we should now expect the statement to fol- 
low: ‘but if any one loves, he knows as he 
ought to know.’ But Paul at once mounts 
higher. Proceeding from the love of neighbor 
to its root in the love of God, and from human 
knowledge to its fountain-head, even Divine 
knowledge, he says:—But if any man loves 
God, the same is known by him.—Where 
love for God exists,—of which love his affection 
for his neighbor is the essential consequence and 
expression (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20),—there the indi- 
vidual is known by God. God has, in knowing 
him, taken him up into Himself, and by this he 
is translated into the sphere of the spiritual light 
and life of God, whence there streams into him 
the very light of knowledge. Thus the bein 

known by God has intelligence for its essentia 
resulta, even as the love of God begets in us the 
love of neighbor, (brotherly love). ‘The active 
knowledge of God follows the passive knowledge. 
He was known, and, therefore, he knoweth.” 
BenogL.: (Comp. Osiander: ‘the assimilation 
of love and knowledge with their objects ’’). 
Without recognizing this inward connection, 
Meyer says, Ed. 8: ‘‘ This is a case of pregnant 
construction. Instead of saying in full:—‘ such 
& person not simply has knowledge of the right 
sort, but is aiso himself known of God,’ Paul 
simply states the latter, the more important 
thing, from which the former is understood of 
itself. The fact of being known by God, exhib- 
its the high worth of love, for if God knows a 
man, there is presupposed in this no indifferent 
and ineffective relation of God to man, but an 
activity of God which passes over upon the man, 
so that he, as the object of the Divine knowledge, 
experiences also the efficacy of that. kindly feel- 
ing in which and with which God knows him, 
and hence becomes a partaker of His love, and 
of His kindly care, etc. The idea consequently 
is that of an effective knowledge on the part of 
God, which becomes an inward experience on the 
part of man, a knowledge which is causa salutis, 
so that God in knowing the man, carries out in 
him that salvation which had been decreed in 
His own counsels.” That the Divine knowledge 
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includes in itself a loving participation and com- 
placency, is clear also from other passages (Jno. 
x. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 19: Gal. iv. 9; Matth. vii, 23; 
Ps. i.6). This is all evacuated in the explans- 
tion: approbatus est (Grot. and others); and that 
given by Calvin: inter filios censert, goes beyond 
the meaning of the word. But the Hophal con- 
struction: edoctus est, ts taught by Him, adopted 
by Nossett and others [Augustine, Beza, Locke, 
Mackn., Hodge, Bloomf. }, and also by the Church 
fathers, is directly contrary both to the usages 
of the New Testament and of the classic Greek. 
[Yet it was very natural to one accustomed to 
the Hebrew forms of thought and speech, as 
Paul was]. Billroth hits the truth more nearly 
when he translates the phrase: ‘God perceives 
Himself in him,’ but he puts it in a speculative, 
pantheistic form. The mystical view of Olshau- 
sen, that in y:vooxeo3at, the bridal relation of 
the soul to God is indicated, goes both too far 
and not far enough—too far, in as much as the 
context alone affords the analogy; not far 
enough, in as much as the relation, not of the 
bride, but of the bridegroom is indicated by the 
word yivdoxerv, when taken in a sexual sense. 

In ver. 4. the Apostle turns to the exposition 
of the subject in hand, which is at once defined 
more particularly — concerning therefore 
the eating of things offered to idols — 
[*«The otv, therefore is epanaleptic, and sim- 
ply resumes the thread of discourse ’’].—And 
the thing known is,—that no idol exists in 
the world (dr: ofdev cdwdor ev xdopy). 
—Judging from the position of the words, and 
from the parallel clause, we can hardly separate 
ov dev from the subject, and make it a predicate 
as if it were: ‘is nothing:’ [as in the E. V., 
comp. x. 19; Jno. xxi. 24; Jer.x.8]. He means 
that there is no such thing as an idol in the 
whole world of realities. Of course it will be 
understood that by the word ‘idol,’ not the 
image, but the object represented by it—the idol 
god is meant. To this he denies all reality, 
within the sphere of existing things. But ac- 
cording to ver. 5, and chap. x. 20, this cannot be 
taken to mean the veritable non-existence of the 
objects of heathen worship, but only that they 
do not actually exist in the form conceived and 
honored by the heathen, ¢. g., in the forms of a 
Jupiter, Apollo, efc.,.—that these as divinities 
dwelling in the images are but heathen fantasies, 
and that there is no god, but the One. The e 
uf is to be referred simply to ovdeic. 

This statement, that there is no other god but 
One, he at once proceeds to explain and confirm 
in vv. 5 and 6.—For even supposing that.— 
Etrep, which, when the main clause confirms and 
intensifies the hypothetical one, means, tf indeed, 
if otherwise, tf namely, in those instances where 
the latter is contrasted with the former, is to be 
translated, even tf, or although indeed( Passow [., 2, 
197).—there are.—Eic: from its antecedent po- 
sition, carries the emphasis, and in both clauses 
denotes not merely ideal existence in the opinion 
of the heathen, but real existence as is evident from 
the subsequent confirmatory déorep eici.—those 
called gods.—By the epithet ‘called’ (Aeyépuevor) 
he here limits the seeming concession, and brings 


his statement into harmony with ver. 4,—they are | Dan. x. 18). 


which the heathen imagine.— whether in heav- 
en, or whether upon earth.—The terms em- 
brace the whole sphere of pagan divinities, [ whe 
were scattered about, occupying distinct realms 
above and below, and thus stood in marked contrast 
with the Christian’s God, who filled all things |. 
This clause is not to be connected with the fol- 
lowing, and so made to imply that by “gods” 
were meant the good angels resident in heaven, 
and by ‘‘lords”’ the demons precipitated to earth, 
as some suppose.—as there are gods many 
and lords many.—([There is a question as to 
the real import of this parenthesis. Does it con- 
cede the fact that there are supernatural powers 
that are entitled to the name of “gods” and 
“lords,” carrying the chief emphasis in the 
word ‘‘are?” or are we to supply the word ‘so 
called,’ and regard it as merely stating that the 
imaginary deities of the heathen were many in 
number? The latter is the more common view, 
adopted by de Wette, Stanley, Barnes, Scott, eve. 
But the former is best maintained as being most 
in accordance with the position of the words, 
and entirely in harmony with Scripture doctrine. 
Hodge referring to Deut. x. 17; Jos. xxii. 22; 
Dan. ii. 47, says: ‘‘These passages show that the 
words god and lord are applied in a wide sense 
to other beings than to the true God.” And 
while it must be affirmed that ‘‘the whole hea- 
then mythology is a fable—there are demons in 
abundance, of various ranks and powers, called 
gods. The two things which the Apostle means 
to deny are: 1. The existence of such beings as 
the heathen conceived their godsto be. 2. The 
real divinity of those supernatural beings, who 
do réally exist, and are called gods; they are 
mere creatures.” Such is essentially the inter- 
pretation of Meyer and Alford. But Kling says): 
It might be inferred from x, 20, that the beings 
intended were demons, the xoopoxpéropec of Eph. 
vi. 12; comp. ii. 2. But it is by no means ne- 
cessary in this verse to look for a declaration 
respecting the reality of the objects of heathen 
worship; since, as we have seen the words 
elrep eta? may also express a hypothetical 
putting of a case, where the speaker plants him- 
self upon a position of doubt. Neander says: 
‘6 Fiol, are, expresses nothing but a subjective 
reality. The subjective stand-points of the reli- 
gious consciousness are merely put into objective 
statement; g. d.: ‘with the heathen heaven and 
earth are peopled with divinities; we, however, 
recognize but one God and Lord ;—in general 
there are many goda, but only for the heathen.’” 
—By not connecting the clause: ‘whether in 
heaven or earth,’ with this, so as to carry the 
implication that the term gods referred to the 
good angels still found above, and the term lords 
to those who had been precipitated to earth and 
there become demons, we might be left at liberty 
to refer both these terms to the angels, who are 
called gods, on account of their participation in 
the Divine majesty and worth, as the types and 
representatives of the same, and lords on ac- 
count of the influence they exerted in their own 
spheres and their active relations to each other 
(in their higher and lower orders), as well to 
mankind and subordinate creatures (Ps. cix. 4; 
Comp. Osiander, who at the most 


only called gods, and are not the Divine powers | concedes ‘‘a secondary reference to the demons 
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here, in so far as they had an original part with 
the good, and also a show of divinity with a cer- 
tain degree of reality still cleaving to them.” 

Vaz. 6 contains now the positive declaration, 
corresponding to the e pa etc. The connection 
is: ‘although so-called gods exist, yet they have 
nothing to do with us Christians; they stand in 
no relation to us, and exert therefore no influence 
upon us,—are for us, as if they were not.—But for 
us there is only one God, the Father, from 
whom are all things, and we unto him, 
and one Lord Jasus Christ, through whom 
are all things, also we through him.— 
Since we in faith hold communion with the one 
God, the Father, who is the source of all things, 
and on whom all things depend,—yea even those 
“gods many” whom the heathen worship, and 
who is the goal of our existence,—for whose 
glory we live and in whose service we therefore 
stand; and since we hold communion with the 
one Lord who mediates the being and condition 
of all things,—yea, even of the lords many, 
whom the heathen fear, and who is the mediator 
of our existence, viz., of that by virtue of which, 
the one God the Father has become our end, and 
therefore of our new divinely conseorated life: 
therefore are we delivered from all the power and 
all the controlling influences of those gods and 
lords; and those things, which the heathen sup- 
pose to be related to them and to mediate their 
influence—such as the flesh offered in sacrifice,— 
have for us none of this significance; they be- 
long to the ‘all things,’ which are from God and 
through Christ, and can inflict no injury upon 
our new life, which has God for its object, and 
is eee through Christ. The GAAd as chap. 
iv. 15. 

The expression ‘‘the Father,’’ indicates that 
which Christians have in God. ‘It brings out 
prominently the contrast between the stand- 
points of the heathen and the Christian ; for the 
heathen have no father in this sense. God has 
become a Father to Christians only, by redemp- 
tion.” NeanDeR. From this proceeds their spi- 
ritual childhood; hence it was not necessary to 
add: ‘and we from Him;’ and the statement: 
‘we unto Him’ has its foundation already. By 
the words, ‘‘from Him” (¢€ ot) God is set forth 
as the creative  eeiot but these are to be no 
more construed according to the Pantheistic 
theory of emanation, than the words, ‘unto 
Him” (ei¢ avrdv) can be taken to denote a cor- 
responding absorption of all things in Him. 
Bat the ‘all things,’’ must in both clauses be 
alike understood, of the sum total of the uni- 
verse, and be referred to the natural creation, 
whose mediator is the Son of God (comp. Col. i. 
16), just as much as He is the Mediator of the 
hew spiritual creation, which is implied in ‘‘we 
through Him” (comp. Eph. ii. 10). In pei 
tig airéy, as well as in gueig di avrov, the 
phraseology turns into the demonstrative, as in 
ch. vii, 18. To take ei¢ atréy, unto Him, as 
equivalent to év avr@, in Him, is by no means 
required by the relation of the two phrases, and 
is contrary to usage. It designates here the 
destination or tendency to communion with God, 
aud with this to the recognition and the honor of 
God. But by ‘‘we” in this connection, we are 
to understand, not men in general, but believers. 
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—And by the term “lord” as distinguished from 
‘‘God,” he intends as little to deny the divine 
equality, or the essential divinity of Jesus, as he 
does by the phrase ‘through Him,” as distin- 
guished from ‘from Him:’’ since the all-em- 
bracing character of His mediatorial work, far 
more than the title ‘“‘Lord” (comp. ch. i. 2.) 
points conclusively to this very thing (comp. Osi- 
ander h. |. and Gess. PP- 88 and 61). Among the 
Jews who spoke Greek, xtpcoc, Lord, was a de- 
signation of Jehovah himself. In this text the 
whole theistic, Christian consciousness is brought 
out. Billroth and Olsbausen here find an expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the Trinity; Meyer dis- 
putes it. Certainly we do violence to the words 
if we insist on detecting here an intention to set 
forth this doctrine; its fundamental relations, 
however, are all here denoted. ‘God is the ori- 
ginal ground of all existence, Christ is the me- 
diating principle, and God again becomes the final 
cause of all through the operation of the Holy Spi- 
rit.’” Neaxpar. In what follows the apostle turns 
to consider the practival side of the question, in 
regard to refraining from eating for the sake of 
the weaker brethren. 

Vrs. 7. From what has been said it is plain 
that the eating of sacrificial flesh has for Chris- 
tians, by reason of their higher stand-point of 
faith, no religious significance whatever, and 
can be accordingly nothing defiling. But, he 
continues, this consciousness, this knowledge, is 
not in all. There are some whose Christian 
faith is not yet so emancipated from the religious 
convictions of their old heathen state, and who 
are atill in the bonds of their former conscience, 
moulded by heathen ideas. This was in fact an 
infirmity of their new life, and of their Christian 
conscience,—yet an infirmity which was to be 
treated with mildness and consideration:— 
Howbeit there is not in all this know- 
ledge.—lIn reference to the seeming contradic- 
tion between this and ver. 1, compare what is 
said on ver. 1. The article before yvdcic, 
knowledge, indicates it as one which has just been 
spoken of, and is equivalent to thiz.—The anti- 
thetic positive statement is introduced by dé, and 
introduced in such a manner that the reason of 
the weakness of some, perhaps a small portion 
of the church, conspicuously appears. — But 
some in conscience of the idol even un- 
til now eat asa thing offered to an idol,— 
therefore, not as common fiesh, which ‘‘as a 
creature of God is good”’ (1 Tim. iv. 4, comp. ] Cor. 
x. 26), but as something that would bring them 
into real connection with idolatry, (Osiander). 
According to the order in the received text, the 
words “until now” belong to the verb ‘‘eat;”’ 
but for critical reasons, these words ought to be 
placed before tov eiddAov, ‘the idol,’ and thus 
taken to qualify r# ovvedjoe, in conscience, to 
which it is attached without the article, accord- 
ing to classic usage, and as in 2 Cor. xi. 28; 
Phil. i. 26. (comp. Meyer, [Hodge]).—Zuvecdnouw 
does not mean opinion in general, or judgment, 
or conviction, but, as uniformly in the New Tes- 
tament, it means conscience, a person's conscivus- 
ness in its moral and religious aspect. Lwveidjorg 
tov eiddAov, then, denotes this consciousness as 
having for its contents or object, an idol, and 
that too, according to the context, as a real in- 
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fluential power, just as in 1 Pet. ii. 19, ovvecdqoic | the gloss ovvierzo:); but this has no foundation 


Veov, means a conscience testifying of God. 
Here it denotes a conscience possessed with the 
idea that an idol is a real being; so that this 
idea influences his judgment in regard to his 
conduct: and in this case it stamps the eating of 
that flesh, as an immoral, sinful act, altering the 
whole religious state and relations of the Chris- 
tian who eata, because it is the eating of some- 
thing connected with a veritable idol, and there- 


fore defiling in its nature.—and their con- | 


science being weak.—The weakness is found 
in the fact that 1t cannot deliver itself from these 
false notions; nor assure the person of the entire 
nallification of his relations to idols and to all 
their defiling influences by his fellowship with 
Christ, or of the restoration of his true relations 
to God, and consequently also to the totality of 
all things, as dependent on God alone and be- 
longing to Him (foric—Rom. xiv. 28). By 
reason of this, its weakness, it—is defiled — 
t. ¢, by eating. The defilement consists in a 
conviction of guilt, the conscience being troubled 
by @ sense of the Divine displeasure pervading 
it. ‘Conscience—the moral sentiment of honor 
—the watchman of our moral purity, is itself 
pure so long as it remains true to its own deter- 
minations; hence podiveoa, to be defiled, is a 
striking expression, denoting the desecration of 
that which according to its nature and intent is 
holy.” Ostanper. If we take the reading ov7- 
deig,— which may be a correction for ovvecdjoce 
on the ground that it was unsuitable, or else a 
gloss—the sense would be: ‘by their habitual 
wontedness to idols, #. ¢, because they had 
hitherto accustomed themselves to idols, had 
held intercourse with thom, the idea of their 
presence, especially in the eating of the sacrifi- 
cial flesh, was to them a common one.’ In any 
case the Dative shows the ground on which the 
defilement takes pluce.—After this exposition of 
the real facts in the case, he proceeds to exhort 
the Corinthians in reference to the conduct which 
the more liberal-minded among them, ought to 
adopt. And first of all he points to the utter in- 
difference of the matter of eating or not eating 
in a religious point of view, and cuts off all pre- 
text for their unwillingness to adapt themselves 
to the weak. 

Ver. 8. But meat will not affect our re- 
lations to God; for neither if we eat are 
we the worse; neither if we eat not are 
we the better.—It is not to be assumed that 
Paul is here citing the language of the Corin- 
thians themselves in vindication of their eating 
of idol sacrifices { Barnes}, since there is no for- 
mula of citation. Nor does the supposition of 
Osiander, that he is here obviating the scruples 
of the narrow-minded agree with Osiander’s own 
exposition further onward. ([Rather, he is lay- 
ing down a broad principle, applicable to all 
parties, showing the weak the error of their 
scruples, and the strong why they ought to ac- 
commodate themselves to the weak, and not in- 
sist on their rights. This is shown in the selec- 
tion of words, and in the more critically ap- 
proved order of the two latter clauses]. The dé 
is not adversative, but progressive. By many 
wT et is construed as precisely equivalent 
to owiornut, to recommend (which also appears in 


in usage. The idea is not that of a presentment 
before God as a punitive judge (context), nor 
that of an offering in sacrifice (on account of the 
subject Spoua, if nothing else), nor yet that of 
& presentation of one’s self for service (for the 
same reason); rather it is that of placing in spe- 
cific relation, as vox media, so that the two fol- 
lowing clauses may be subsumed under it. Ao- 
cordingly, the meaning is: ‘meat will in no way 
affect our relations to God; neither so that we 
shall lose standing with Him ip case we eat not, 
nor so that we shall be better in His sight in 
case we eat.’ [So Alford; though Olsh., Kobin- 
son, Hodge, Bloomf., keep to the common ren- 
dering. The one given above has, however, the de- 
cided advantage, as it suits with the following 
clauses alike}. This explanation of sapcoricz, 
however, may, perhaps, be too abstract, and we 
might underlay it with a coneeption of God as 
Judge, and regard the presentation as taking 
place before Him in that capacity; yet it must 
be in such a way as to anticipate alike a favora- 
ble as well as an unfavorable judgment. The 
sense would then be, that meat had-no influence 
upon God’s judgment concerning us, to deier- 
mine it in one direction or the other (akin to 
Kom. xiv. 17). So Bengel: ‘neither to please 
him in judgment, nor yet to displease him.” 
‘¢ Paul reminds those who ate idol sacrifices out 
of opposition, in order to demonstrate their libe- 
ral-mindedneas, thet they by this means were 
not rendered purer and better.”?” NEANDER. 

Ver. 9-18. Here follows the warning itself 
against all reckless use of the liberty [above as- 
serted ], or of superior intelligence | in regard to 
it], grounded upon the injury which would 
thereby accrue to the weaker brethren, result- 
ing in great coldness of affection, and in severe 
offences against Christ Himself.— But.—The dé 
is not merely transitional, but also adversative, 
g. @., ‘eating and not eating are, in themselves, 
morally indifferent, but,’ ete.—take heed lest 
your power. —’Efovolazspower to do or let 
alone—liberty of choice springing from the in- 
different character of any act in a religiaus 
point of view—beoome a stumbling~block 
to the weak.—II pocxopuua, any thing over 
which a person stumbles and falle; here, an occa- 
sion to sin by awakening an inclination to imi- 
tate conduct that is in conflict with conscience, 
—[‘‘a practice above all others dangerous to 3 
Christian.” ALrorp]. (Com. Rom. xiv. 138, 20). 
This he at once explains more fully.—For if 
any man,—1t ¢., any one who is weak in the 
sense above mentioned.—see thee who hast 
knowledge (comp. ver. 4) [This seems to 
imply that the weak brother is aware of this, and 
looks up to thee a8 such.” ALY. }].—sit at meat, 
[xaraxtivevov lit. recumbent, the usual pestare 
at meals |.—in an idols temple.— Eiduacior, an 
tdol temple, just as in 1 Maee. i. 60; x. 88. 
[‘‘ This is a term used only by Jewish writers, 
apparently to avoid designating heathen tem- 
ples by the aacred word vadc, used to express the 
temple at Jerusalem. It isa kind of parody on 
the names of temples as derived from the divini- 
ties to which they are dedicated.” Stran.zr]. 
This extreme exerciae of liberty he here touches 
upon only in referenge to its prejudicial consc- 
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quences. It is in x. 14 that he first comes to 
eppose it with earnest dissuasions, after he has 
east light upon it from another side. Some ex- 
positors, for the sake of abating the scandal of 
such procedures, construe eiduAciov with a local 
signification, making it mean only a feast fur- 
nished with idol sacrifices; but this is contrary 
tousage. Others (Osiander) take it to denote a 
sort ef domestic chapel, where sacrificial feasts 
were held; which is not impossible, but very 
doabtful. As a rule, the sacrificial festivals 
were certainly observed in the temple. The 
consequences of beholding a Christian at such 

are introduced with an earnest interro- 
gative.—Shall not the conscience of him 
who is weak: be edified ?7—The verb oixodo- 
peicbac is nol equivalent to impelli, or confirmari, 
to be determined thereto, to be betrayed, or, to be 
strengthened, i. e., in the purpose to do something 
not allowable; but, as in the New Testament 
throughout, to he edified,—only that it is here 
used antiphrastically, in an ironio sense. [So 
Alf., Stan., Mey., de Wette. But Hodge, with- 
out good grounds, says the interpretation ‘is 
out of keeping with the whole tone of the pas- 
sege”’}. It is an edificatio ruinosa, as Calvin ex- 
presses it, a being furthered to something which 
is destructive to a person that is weak in the 
faith (comp. ver. 11)—a bad way of enlarging 
the spiritual edifice, inasmuch as it comes to the 
doing of something heretofore avoided, and that, 
too, without any conviction of its rectitude, but 
simply after the precedent of another who has 
no scruples in the matter, by reason of his supe- 
rier insight, and in comparison with whom one is 
unwilling to seem contracted. Any conjectural 
ehange of reading is needless. Also the surrender 
of the interrogative form (on account of ovx:, and 
because then eic¢ ré should be equivalent to év 7) 
is ungrammatical. The assumption that there is a 
play upon words in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
ie gratuitous.—Ver. 11, whether we read with the 
Rec. «cat Grodcira:, or wai awdAAvrar, might be 
construed as continuing the question, [as in the 
E. V.]. But it would be more emphatic to sup- 
pose here a new affirmative sentence,—for there 
perishes.—But the most probable text is aéA- 
Avra: yép, for there perishes. And since the for 
ereated difficulty, some put ovy, therefore, instead 
of it; others, since they found both yép and ovv 
ia different manuscripts, rejected the one as well 
as the other, and wrote «ai before a7éAA. [80 
Lach. and Stanley]. The ydp serves for the 
solving of the antiphrastic irony involved in 
axodouydjoerat, and that, too, in a fearfully em- 
phatie way, g.d@., ‘a fine way of edifying, indeed! 
for, instead of building up, this is a tumbling 
to utter ruin.’ The destruction (ardAea) here 
meant is the same ag in i. 18, viz., the forfeiture 
ef salvation, that everlasting destruction which 
comes from acting without faith and against con- 
science; not, as Bengal says, the loss of faith 
itself; and still less, 2 gradual apostasy or moral 
depravation, or a lass of inward peace. If the 
word. ia taken passively, te ruined, the guilt of 
the person causing this ruin by the abuse of his 
liberty, will appear still more prominent—over 
this thy knowledge.—Whether we read ézi, 
or ey tH oF yvdooe, the sense is the same. We 
have here the cause of the ruin. This is a reck- 


less and unloving use of knowledge. Ty o7, this 
thy, i. ¢., ‘which thou hast, and in which thou 
boastest.’ The guilt involved appears enhanced 
still further by three particulars, which stand 
out yet more reat in the proper collocation 
of words now critically verified (6 adeAgéc after 
Ext T9 op yvuze).—the weak one,—the one 
who, of all others, ought to be treated with con- 
siderate forbearance, and from whom nothing 
should be exacted beyond his strength._—the 
brother,—as persou bound to thee by the closest 
tie, and who ought to look to thee for assistance 
in the way of salvation, rather than for a stum- 
bling-block over which to fall and perish. [‘: The 
isolated and fina] position thus given to ‘the 
brother’ gives a pathetic close to the whole s2n- 
tence.” Stan.tey].—for whom Christ died. 
—And this is the most aggravating circumstance 
of all—‘thy conduct frustrates the purposes of 
Christ’s atoning death (comp. Rom. xiv.), siuce 
thou, in behalf of him, for whom this great sac- 
rifice was made, hast shown thyself unwilling to 
make the petty sacrifice of surrendering thine 
own right’ [(comp. Rom. xv. 1-3). There is a 
pathos and power in these words not to be over- 
looked. But mark the possibility implied—that 
persons, for whom Christ died, may perish. But 
whether they ever will or not, will be decided 
by each one according to the type of his theolo- 

The result of such conduct next follows.— 
In so sinning against the brethren.—He 
here passes over into plural, and gives them also 
to understand that he is now treating of no in- 
different matter. [The manner in which they 
bad used their liberty, had rendered the other- 
wise allowable act positively sinful]. As expla- 
natory of this, he adds:—and wounding their 
weak consciences.—Tizrovrec, striking, 
and thereby painfully affecting, inasmuch as 
the conscience thereby is rendered evil and im- 
pure. [The word is used to exhibit more forci- 
bly the meanness of the conduct in question; 
for what is meaner than to sfrike a thing that is 
weak]’—Ye sin against Christ.—Here is 
where the act culminates and exhibits its exceed- 
ing guiltiness. In what way this is done, is 
shown in the previous clauses. It thwarts the 
ends of the Saviour’s death. It is true that 
Christ, as the head of the body, suffers also in 
the affliction of his members; but this is not the 
thought here brought out, (is not even indicated 
in the words: ‘the brethren”). ‘As in the 
main clause, the third item mentioned in ver. 11 
is again taken up, so are the first two, in the 
participial clauses.”” OstanpeR. This unloving 
use of liberty he shames to the very lowest, in 
expressing, as the result of these deliberations, 
his own purpose of self-denial.— Wherefore if 
meat make my brother to offend.—The 
verb oxavdadiZecv, found in 2 Cor. xi. 29; Rom. 
xiv. 21, and frequently in the Gospels, means 
literally, fo cause a person to fail by laying a snare 
in his path; hence, to seduce or betray into sin, 
especially by bad example.—I will not eat 
flesh :—x«péa, the particular food of which he is 
speaking. — for ever;—ei¢ Tov aidva: ‘* while 
the world standeth’’—a strong hyperbole, in- 
tensifying the strong negative ov u7. ‘Here, in 
ver. 18 the ethical principle for regulating the 
use of things indifferent, is shown to be love.” 
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Neanper. [‘‘The whole argument closely re- 
sembles Rom xiv. 19-22, even to the particular 
phrases employed.” Sranvey ]j. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Knowledge and love are essentially identical. 
For all true knowledge implies, above all things, 
& going out from self, and all selfish aims and 
selfish isolation, and an entrance into something 
else, in order to apprehend it, and to unite it 
with ourselves, and ourselves with it; and to 
assimilate it to ourselves while we assimilate 
ourselves to it, or, in other words, penetrate 
into its essential idea, give ourselves up to it, 
and then recast it, as it were, within ourselves. 
This is an act of the Spirit, in which all rigidity 
of mind is subdued, in which the individual de- 
scends from the isolated heights of his own se- 
parate individuality, surrenders or annihilates 
all mere self-serving, and at the same time con- 
fesses that he is not sufficient for himself, but 
stands in need of another, and only in connec- 
tion with that other can find true satisfaction 
and the fulfilment of his own destiny. Thus 
humility appears as an essential element of all 
true knowledge; and from this it follows, that 
where there is self-exaltation—where a person 
means to aggrandize himself by his knowledge, 
there true knowledge cannot exist. Asido from 
this also, experience teaches us that those, who 
have gone down into the profundities of know- 
ledge, are always truly humble; that with them, 
in presence of the greatness of the object studied 
(which, the more it is explored, exhibits the more 
its inexhaustible fulness and depth), their own 
individuality gradually dwindles and is lost from 
sight.—But it is precisely in this also that 
love consists. In its exercises, self passes out of 
its exclusiveness, and enters into some otKer ob- 
ject; and for the sake of this, it opens all its 
inner treasures in order to impart them—to have 
them no more for itself alone, but to enjoy them 
in fellowship with it. And this, in the sphere 
of personal life, by reason of the reciprocity and 
communion implied in love, is followed by a sup- 
plementary action, since the person beloved 
loves in turn, and requites his lover with all he 
has. In such self-renunciation, humility is an 
essential element; it implies a readiness to be 
abased—a willingness to live for others, for their 
service and the furtherance of their welfare. 
And this is so even with the more gifted as well 
es with those less endowed; as is seen in the 
simplicity with which the latter accept, and the 
former impart gifts; and also in the readiness 
with which the former refuse to avail themselves 
of their superior insight and larger liberty in 
the enjoyment of things morally indifferent, and 
in the assurance which the latter feel that the 
others may be acting rightly even where they, 
contemplating the matter from their position, do 
not feel at liberty to consent to the same, and to 
imitate them.—Such humble love includes a 
sound reciprocal knowledge; as, cn the other 
hand, sound knowledge involves such love. But 
the root of both lies in the knowledge and love of 
God. The soul that opens iteelf Godward, that 
apprehends God’s truth—His living creative 
thoughts, is thereby made able and willing to 


search for the imprint of these thoughts in the 
rational as well as in material creation, to pass 
out of self into them, to become absorbed in 
them, and by appropriating them to become ii- 
self enlarged, or to fill with them all forms of 
existence that, by virtue of their resemblance to 
God, carry in themselves the types of creaturely 
life.—And this is an activity in which the indi- 
vidual can no longer remain egotistical, self-seek- 
ing and self-satisfied. But in carrying it out, he 
must renounce himself more and more, losing 
himself, as it were, in the depths of God and 
His creation, yet by this very means becoming 
more truly great, and rich, and glorious.—But 
such an opening of the intelligence towards God 
is at the same time an opening of the loving 
heart towards Him, which carries with it an 
opening of the heart towards all creaturely life 
that is grounded in the life of God, and is loved 
and cherished by Him,—especially that personal 
life which bears God's image, and was formed 
for communion with Him; and, consequently, it 
implies a personal devotion to it for the eake of 
communicating some good to it in humility and 
self-denial.— But where there is such a love for 
God, there the person ts known of God; and this 
involves a being loved by Him. And this is the 
primal source of all human knowing and loving. 
While God opens Himself lovingly toward the 
creature which He hath made out of sheer love 
—for an urgent desire to impart His own ful- 
ness to something needing it, He by this means 
draws it closely to Himself; and the more it 
follows this Divine attraction in hearty devotion, 
and thus loves God in return, the more is it re- 
cognized by Him as His—as belonging to Him by 
a voluntary determination, and taken up into 
the light of His Divine life, and illuminated by 
this light so that it becomes truly intelligent and 
knowing. 

[‘‘ For the connection of knowledge and love, 
see 1 Jno. iv. 7. 8: ‘Every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God; he that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love.’—For 
the identification of God’s knowledge with His 
love, comp. Exod. xxxiii. 17; ‘Thou hast found 
grace in my sight, and I know thee by name.” 
Also Jno. x. 8: ‘‘He calleth His own sheep by 
name."’"—For the identification of God’s know- 
ledge of man with man's knowledge ef God, 
comp. the similar blending of the spirit of man 
with the Spirit of God in Rom. viii. 15, 16; 1 
Cor. ii. 11; also Jno. x. 16: ‘As the Father 
knoweth me so know I the Father.” —And then 
for the general turn of the whole expression, as 
implying that every part of our redemption, but 
especially our knowledge of God, is more pro- 
perly His act than ours, see 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
‘‘Then I shall know, even as also / am known;” 
Gal. iv. 9: ‘‘Now having known God, or rather 
having been known by Him;” Phil. iii. 12: “If I 
may apprehend that for which J am apprehended 
by Christ.” Stanzey). 

2. Christian liberty, its nature and limitations. 
According to Luther’s spirited exposition in his 
tract entitled ‘‘The freedom of a Christian,” s 
Christian through faith becomes free from all 
men, but through love is made the servant of all. 
This truth finds application also here as well as 
in chap. vii. 29 (see “ Dootrinal and Ethical” is 
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loco). In the consciousness of his fellowship 
with God the Father through Jesus Christ the 
believer knows himself to be exalted above all 
things. His Father is the one God who is the 
ground of all things and on whom all things de- 
pend; and the mediator of this new life in fel- 
howship with God is the one Lord through whom 
are all things. In this their relation to God 
through Christ, then he ought to regard and 
use all things. However these may be regarded 
and used by others, ¢o Aim they are nothing else 
than the works and gifts of God; through them, 
the Supporter of their being and existence be- 
comes the Supporter of his life in the family of 
God; to him are they furnished for free use and 
enjoyment, entirely apart from all other associa- 
tions which they may awaken in the conscious- 
ness of others. Thus to the Christian the flesh 
of those beasts, which have been offered to idols, 
is only the component part of a creature of God, 
the enjoyment of which is granted him by the 
Creator; and so far as he partakes of it with 
thanksgiving for the goodness thereia shown, it 
isto him pure and harmless (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 
3).—But although free through faith, the believer 
is, on the other hand, bound through Jove, and 
comes into dependence on his brethren. If the 
use of the creature in question is a matter of in- 
differenee as it respects his fellowship with 
God and his worth in God’s sight, while yet, on 
the other hand, in the view of his weaker breth- 
ren, who have not acquired that fulness of faith, 
and whose religious convictions on the point are 
still wavering. such conduct is questionable, by 
reason of its seeming contact with idolatry, and 
if they are not yet sufficiently independent to 
refrain from following the example of a person 
held in repute for superior discernment, then 
love demands that we pay regard to such charac- 
ters, and not set before them an example which 
will betray them into sin, nor do aught that will 
prove a stumbling-block in their path. To be 
Teokless on this point and to enjoy our liberty 
regardless of how we defile the consciences of 
others, undermine their relation to God, and 
hazard their eternal salvation, is to evince an 
utter lack of love by reason of which not only is 
the weak brother injured, and fraternal obliga- 
tions violated, but also the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, who for the sake of this very brother 
offered up His own life, is aggrieved in the frus- 
tration of the ends for which His sacrifice was 
made. Hence it follows that the love of Christ— 
this love which embraces alike the weak and the 
strong and by faith becomes an indwelling and 
controlling power in the heart of every true 
Christian, must prompt the strong to condescend 
toward the weak, and to become as weak to the 
weak (ix. 22), and in their conduct relatively to 
them te seek to avoid whatever for themselves 
may be of indifferent character whenever there 
38 reason to fear that the religious life of the 
weak may b2 endangered. 

{‘‘ This is a principle, however, the application 
of which must be left to every man’s conscience 
in the fear of God. No rule of conduet, founded 
ou expedicncy, can be enforeed by church disci- 
pline. It was right in Paul to refuse to eat 
fiesh for fear of causing others to offend; but he 


could not have been justly exposed to discipline: 
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had he seen fit to eat it. He circumcised Timo- 
thy and refused to circumcise Titus. Whenever 
@ thing is right or wrong according to circum- 
stances, every man must have the right to judge 
of those circumstances.” Hopcs. The same 
holds good in regard to the drinking of wine, 
engaging in amusements, observance of the Sab- 
bath and the like]. 

8. [The intelligent conviction of right is essential 
to all right action. The demands of a sound mo- 
rality are not satisfied by the blind copying of 
another’s example, however highly the person 
may be esteemed. As beings endowed with 
moral discernment, and subjected to conscience, 
it becomes us to go farther, and endeavor to as- 
certain the fundamental principles which should 
rule in the conduct, and which make a thing 
right in itself, and right for us, and then govern 
ourselves by these. Itis to these principles— 
enthroned in the conscience, informing and en- 
lightening it—that our prime allegiance is due. 
The mature will can acknowledge no other so- 
vereignty without being false to itself, and los- 
ing its own integrity.—And still less can we go 


against the dietates of conscience in following 


some other assumed rule. The authority of con- 
science is paramount over all other, and its veto 
is a sufficient interdict upon all differing stand- 
ards of action. Even that which is right in it- 
self, becomes wrong for any individual when his 
conscience pronounces it wrong. Yea, para- 
doxical as it may seem, it must be affirmed that 
although it may sometimes be sinful for us to 
obey conscience—since it may sinfully enjoin 
wrong—it is always sinful for us to disobey it. 
Accordingly, when it prohibits wine-drinking, 
and theatre-going, and indulgence in games of 
chance, and the giving of sumptuous entertain- 
ments, and extravagance of attire and the like, 
then must these things be avoided, even though 
sanctioned by the practice of thousands of Chris- 
tians deemed reputable. But while it is our im- 
perative duty to obey conscience avs it is, it is 
our business to do all we can to enlighten and 
instruct it in the truth. This private monitor, 
like the watch we carry for our constant con- 
venience, may be inwardly deranged, and go 
wrong; and, like that, it needs to be regulated 
by some absolute standard. And thie standard 
is the Sun of righteousness, as it shines upon us 
through the Divine Word and Spirit. These, 
therefore, must be consulted more and more, 
uatil conscienee be purified from all errors, and 
obedience te it become perfect righteousness). 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


AvausTine:—VeER. 1. What art thou, O man, 
thou who art inflated with conceit! Let it suf- 
fice thee that thou art full (Eph. i. 23)! He. 
who is full, is rich; who is puffed up, is empty. 

BeBNHARD :—VER. 8. So much as thou lovest, 
so much thou knowest. 

Stanke:—Vers. 1-8 (Hed.). Pride corrupts. 
all, even the best things. Knowledge is good; 
but with pride, poizon; a bubble in its irides-. 
cenee is beautiful to look upon, yet full of wind.. 
The knowledge even of divine things, not pos- 
sessed with humility, nor applied to right usos, 
is vanity in the sight of God.—Love must be the 
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queen of life; heart, of the understanding; aim, 
of the undertaking. Love is the infallible token 
of those in favor with God.—Vv. 4-6. There is, 
indeed, only one God. But does not every sin- 
ner make to himself as many gods as there are 
creatures he loves, and so erect idols in his 
heart? Let each search and see (Col. iii. 5; 
Phil. iii. 19). O joy! many lords, yet only One; 
they have the title, but the One alone has the 
right and the might of lordship; and He is 
Christ unto whom it becomes us to live and to 
die (Rom. xiv. 8).—Ver. 7. Were Christians 
more clear and settled in divine knowledge, they 
would drop much which they consider right, and 
do many things they now condemn as sinful.— 
As the smallest grain of sand causes to the eye 
great pain, so does the slightest deviation from 
God's law cause to the wakeful conscienco great 
disquiet.—Ver. 8. Food belongs to the outer 
man; therefore, of itself can have no effect on 
our Christianity.—Vv. 9, 10. The strong in faith 
must take heed to his conduct for the sake of 
the weak, lest they see and hear of something 
which may cause them to stumble and perish 
(Matth. xviii. 6).—Vv. 11-18. Even the weakest 
brother is of great account; since for him Christ 
died no less than for the strong; and those 
whom Christ honors are not to be lightly es- 
teemed. The contempt put on such falls on 
Christ (Matth. xviii. 10 ff.). All sins against 
our neighbor are also sins against God, who has 
commanded us to love our neighbor. And this 
statement holds good of all such acts which, 
though not in themselves sins, yet cause others 
to offend, such as associations, amusements, 
fashions, and the like. Who says, ‘Why should 
Icare? Let him be scandalized who will? God 
knows my heart, that I do not cling to these 
things,’ let such a person understand that he 
has neither repentance, nor faith, nor love in 
his heart. God knows that he clings not only to 
these things, but to the world, and the devil, 
too. What! Thou wilt not yield a hair, and 
carest not whether thy neighbor find life or 
death in thy doings! 

Ber_en. Biniz:—Venrs. 1-8. A great outrage 
is committed when people say: We have clearer 
knowledge; we have no scruples; we know the 
matter is of no consequence. A Christian must 
do nothing except on good grounds, and for this 
he himself must be grounded in love. Gospel 
knowledge consists not in vain, lifeless notions, 
which inflate the mind, but it is a quickening 
peel [which, while it illumines, also sanctifies. 

ife is the light of men]. Knowledge alone in- 
toxicates; but love sobers. A sound knowledge 
is essential to Christianity; and this begins to 
show itself as soon as one loves the right. For 
as soon as & person turns to God in penitence, 
God turns and shines on him. He who desires 
only to love, and for this will humble himself to 
the very ground, will be instructed of God. As 
he unites love with knowledge, God will accept 
him; and being approved by God in his know- 
ledge, he will then, for the first time, rightly 
know, v7z., in the love and power of God; since 
he will then have the power of the Spirit in his 
own soul, and feel and possess the Spirit’s pre- 
sence and operations. Of this kind of knowledge, 
humanly taught scholastics know nothing. — 
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Vv. 4-6. An idol does, indeed, exist only in the 
fancy of its worshippers, yet we ure not on this 
account to deal with it at random. Often are 
we obliged to be on our guard, even when we see 
nothing —Is God verily to us the soleGod? The 
faith which ts held is not sufficient; there must 
also be a faith which holds. God must be to us the 
all in all. It is then we honor the Father as the 
father of all that bear the name of children; 
and who is also our Father; and to whom we 
shall again return suitably to the purpose of our 
creation. Christ has battled for us unto blood; 
hence, He has become anew our Lord, after the 
flesh. Apart from this, He was our Lord from 
all eternity.—Ver. 7. What is not done with as- 
surance of faith, is done lightly or wantonly.— 
Ver. 8. Boldness in eating [t. ¢., in the mainte- 
nance of our liberty as to matters indifferent} is 
no indication of growth in Christianity.—Vv. 9- 
11. It does not follow that because an act is in 
itself allowable and harmless, it may be done 
without reflection. Nothing that does not accord 
with the rules of faith and love ought to be prac- 
tised. A freedman of the Lord does not seek 
his enjoyment in a lawless liberty.—Many ea- 
gerly long for, and quickly grasp at, liberty. 
But to be truly free, a person must be able and 
willing at times to give up his freedom. A love 
that is free looks not to its own advantage, but 
to the good of others; especially to those whose 


spiritual foundations are disturbed by the liber- 


ty they see taken by their fellows. That is a 
poor sort of edification—a building upon the 
sand, when a person blindly abandons himself 
to another’s guidance, and imitates him on the 
presumption that he is a wise man.—Take heed 
that thou provest not the means of destroying 
the smallest heartfelt obedience in the humblest 
Christian novice. Consider how near that per- 
son stands to thee for whom Christ died.— Vv. 
12, 18. To look more to one’s self than to others 
to sin against those to whom we owe affection, 
to break the bruised reed—this is to sin against 
Christ—that Saviour who was ever moved to pity 
and uphold others.—It is a delicate thing to have 
to deal with a tender conscience. A truly Aposto- 
lic spirit voluntarily makes himself the servant 
of all. Even when in the right, love makes us 
surrender our rights whenever and because the 
mind of Christ is in us. 

RiggerR:—Venrs. 1-7. To be known of God as 
His, and so to become assured of our knowledge, 
that it is exercised in the fear and love of God, 
this is the main thing. God is the origin of all 
knowledge. In this fact lies the foundation of 
all humility; and the end and aim of all know- 
ledge [on earth] is the edification of our neigh- 
bor.—Through the light of the Gospel shining 
from the sole Godhead in heaven and upon earth, 
all false fears and all vain confidences are ban- 
ished; and we have only to keep our hearts col- 
lected in faith, and prayer, and worship, towards 
this one God, and towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to maintain fellowship one with an- 


other. 


Hevusner :—Venr. 1-3. Knowledge is subject to 
a double danger, viz., that it be without love, and 
become an end in itself, and that it step beyond 
Scripture limits, and beget vain self-conceit and 
contempt toward others.—The conceit of supericr 
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wisdom is a mark of folly; true wisdom humbles 
us, an-] teaches us bow little we know, and brings 
us to P:cognize the right end and aim of know- 
ledge ia the glory of God and in the salvation of 
our neighbor.—The humble person, in whose 
heart love dwells, has the faculty for clear dis- 
cernment.—Vv. 4-6. There is only one God; 
but His worship is injured if we fasten our af- 
fection on vanities as if they were realities. 
Much, in itself innocent, becomes criminal by 
reason of the thoughts and intentions connected 
therewith. Even the creations of our fancy may 
become sin. The vanity of idol-worship should 
teach us the infinite worth of worshipping the 
true God, and the great merit of Christianity in 
that it eradicates this deeply-rooted and wide- 
spread superstition. The sum of Christianity, as 
distinguished from Heathenism and Judaism, is 
this, that the one God, the Creator, has revealed 
Himself as the Father through Jesus Christ.— 
Ver. 7. The lack of liberal insight is no sin, and 
can involve no disgrace: but to act against one’s 
own conscience, and to betray others iuto doing 
the like—this is sia. By this rule is every en- 
joyment to be judged. The question is not, 
‘What is it in itself?’ but, How does it appear 
to others? Hence, the injunction: spare weak 
consciences.—Ver. 8. Freely to allow all things, 
makes no one better; self-restraint, renuncia- 
tion, obligation, dishonors not. But the fear of 
appearing weak and pious—this is what makes 
truly weak.—Ver. 9. True strength and genuine 
freedom are best shown in being able to limit 
our freedom through love toGod, aud in behalf of 
others. The stronger, the tenderer, and the 
more sparing! If thy freedom betrays others, 
thou fallest thyself! Unfortunate knowledge, 
which occasions others the loss of a good con- 
acience! Conscience is the holiest, the tenderest 
thing in man, and it suffers from the slightest 
touch. Also Christ’s heart is wounded, if we 
wound one of His believing ones. The enjoy- 
ment of our liberty at random, and the offence 
committed, stand in no comparison with each 
other. The former is vain, worthless, needless; 
the latter is corrupting and criminal. 
Bessgr:—Ver. 1. The first person puffed up 
was the devil. Allrefined opinions, which keep 
superstition far aloof, all correct views of God’s 
being and word, are empty as wind clouds which 
oring no rain, when they bring not forth the 


fruits of love.—Ver. 2. Not one single item of 
divine truth has attained to power in us as it 
should, if it does not divest. us of our conceit and 
selfishness. —Ver. 4. In the world an idol is no- 
thing; for the world is God’s work, wherein 
nothing has being which man’s thoughts have 
created. But in the heart of man, ah! there the 
idols are, indeed, a frightful something, and “no 
joke,” as Luther says.—Ver. 8. Thanks be to 
Thy mercy, O God, that Thou furnishest to us in 
Thy Gospel the precious truth (Heb. xiii. 9), that 
that heart becomes established which is made so 
not by meats, but through grace.—Ver. 11. Not 
merely a conscious obstinacy in disobedience 
to God’s commands, but also a trifling readiness 
for any thing which stains the conscience, be- 
cause it is weak, is sufficient to destroy faith in 
the heart. So intimate and tender is the bond 
of fellowship between believing souls and Christ, 
that it is broken just so soon as any portion of 
our outward life is withdrawn from the control 
of the Spirit of grace.—Ver. 12. Not only do the 
strong and mature belong to Christ, but also tho 
weak and novices no less.—Ver. 18. To yield 
to the arrogant, is to deny Christ; not to spare 
the weak is to sin against Christ. He who walks 
in love, avoids both. 

(Barnes :—Venr. 6. Christians, though truly 
converted, yet may bave many erroneous views 
and feelings in regard to many things. The. 
morning dawn is, at first, very obscure. And 
so it may be in conversion. This should lead us 
to charity, towards imperfections; to carefulnens 
not to mislead; and to moderation in our expec- 
tations from young converts, especially those in 
heathen lands.—Ver. 1-9. Love is a safer and 
more useful guide than knowledge.—Ver. 10, 11. 
Nothing is of more value than a correct Chris- 
tian example, particularly in those occupying 
the more elevated ranks in life. The ignorant 
look to them for guidance, and their conduct 
should be such as will conduct safely.—Ver. 13. 
A noble instance of Paul’s principles. If all 
Christians had Paul’s delicate sensibilities, and 
Paul’s strength of Christian virtue, and Paul’s 
willingness to deny himself, in order to benefit 
others, how soon would the aspect of the Chris- 
tian world change! How many practices now 
freely indulged in, would be abandoned! (Ad 
sensum) }. 
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B. An Illustration of Self-denial drawn from the Apostle’s Life, in the Renunciation of his own Rights 
and Liberties for the Good of others. 


CuHaprer IX. 1-23. 
1. Statement of his own rights as an Apostle. 
Vers. 1-14. 


Am I not an apostle? am I not free? [Am I not free? am I not an apostle?) 
have I not seen Jesus Christ (om. Christ*] our Lord? are not ye my work in the 
Lord? If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you: for the seal 
of mine® apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine answer to them that do examine 
me is this: Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working / 
Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit® thereof? or’ [om. or] who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock? Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law the 
same also?’® For it is written in the law of Moses? Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? Or 
saith he ¢ altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, ¢his is [was] written: 
that — he that plougheth should plough in hope; and that [om. that] he that 
thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope" [in hope of partaking]. If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, 7s ¢¢ a great thing if we shall reap” your car- 
12 nal things? If others be partakers of this power over you,” are not we rather? 

Nevertheless we have not used [did not use] this power; but suffer all things, lest 
13. ~—_—-we should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things live of the things of the temple? and they which wait"* at the 
14 altar are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. 
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1 Ver. 1.—The precedence of this clause (thus reversing the order of the two as they stand in our version], is estab- 
Mshed by A. B. (Cod. &in.), by almost all the versions, and by other old authorities. [‘‘ Possibly the original order was 
changed to bring the weightiest question into prominence.” ALFORD]. 


2 Ver. 1.—The Rec. has "Icovy Xporoy|with D. K. L.]; others have Xporéy "Ioovy. Xprordy is an addition not found 
in A. B. [Cod. Sin., and is omitted by Alford, Stanley]. i r 


8 Vor. 2.—Lachmann, Tischendorf:[ Alford, Stanley], have nou rys (to correspond with rd &pyor pov] (instead of ric 
days); but it is not sufficiently attested. 


$ Ver. 3.—Atrn forty; Lachmann | Alford, Stanley] read éoriy atrn, which aleo is not sufficiently attested. [Yet it ie 
found in A. B. Ood. Sin.}. 


& Ver. 6. The omission of rov is, indeed, strongly attested, but is to be explained as an attempt to conform with the 
foregoing clauses. 


© Ver. 7.—Rec. has dx rov xapwov in conformity with what follows, but it is more feebly sustained. 

? Ver. 7.—H is rejected by Lachmann according to weighty testimony; it was, perhaps, omitted to accord with the 
foregoing clauses. 

8 Ver. 8. The Rec. has 4 ovyi xcai—ravra Adye (with K L.}—feeble authority. A poe alteration of what seemed 
unintelligible. (The true reading: 4 cai 6 véuos ratra ov Adya, is found in A. B. C. D, Cod. Bin.]. 

® Vor. 9.—Griesbach reads: yeyparra: yap [omitting év re Muvodws wéuy], but without sufficient authority. 

10 Ver. 9.—a«nuwone [with A. B.2 0. D& K. L. Cod. lee sratees of with the Rec. and Lachmann [Stanley], read 
dipwceas. The former is best supported and more probable, because not found in the Sept. 

1 Ver. 10.—In the former of the last two clauses, the hest sore order is: ore ddeiAec én” dAwids 3 aporpee 
aporprav, instead of which the Rec. puts éw’ ¢Awide before dpeiAc, which is a variation of the order. In the second claure 
some of the better authorities have: ris éawi8os abrod perdxey, to which the Kec. appends the original éw’ dAwide. The 
Lieb “ibaa text is: dw’ dAwiés rov peréxew [found in A. B. 0. Cod. Sin.}. S80 Meyer (Alford, Stanley, and Words 
worth]. : 

if Ver. 11.—The Rec. and Lachmann read 6epi , {and so Alford, Stanley, and Wordsworth]. The subj. Gepionw pes 
is frongly supported, and might have been crowded out by the future form, because grammatically objectiinable (A. B 
Cod. Sin. have the fature}. 


13 Ver. 12.—ipev éfouciac is far better accredited than the Rec. éfovoias User (being found in A. B.C. D. F. Cod. Sin.) 
But tia éyxowhy is not 20 well authorized as éyxorgy riva. 


16 Ver. 18,—Ilapedpevorres is better supported than the Rec. specedpeverres. 
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Vers. 1-3. The fundamental penne and 
parpose of his, having been briefly stated in viii. 
18, he now proceeds to enlarge upon it, by show- 
ing how he had, in fact, been practising self- 
denial out of love to the Lord and his brethren, 
and how he had, in a far higher manner than 
he had demanded of them, renounced his own 
rights and prerogatives for the sake of winning 
souls and spreading the Gospel.—([‘‘ This whole 
passage, thus incidentally introduced, is one of 
the most elevated, heavenly, and beautiful dis- 
cussions in the New Testament, and contains 
one of the most ennobling descriptions of the 
virtue of self-denial, and of the principles which 
should actuate the Christian ministry, any 
where to be found. All classic writings, and 
all records of antiquity, would be searched in 
vain for an instance of such pure and elevated 
principle as is presented in this chapter.” 
Bagyes].—He begins with four questions [ab- 
ruptly introduced, which bring to view the po- 
sition from which he acted, and answer any 
objections they might be inclined to make 
against his appealing to his own conduct. ‘It 
would almost appear as if he had properly con- 
cluded the subject at viii. 13, and then returned 
to it from this new point of view on the arrival 
of fresh tidings from Corinth, informing him of 
the imputations which he now proceeds to dis- 
pel.” StanLey]. In the first question [see criti- 
cal notes |he asserts his independence,—a circum- 
stance which might appear to exempt him from 
the need of such circumspection as he above 
speaks of; in the second, his high function as 
an Apostle, which fully warranted this indepen- 
dence, and rendered him responsible to Christ 
alone, whose ambassador he was; in the third, 
the grounds of his Apostleship in respect of the 
Lord; and in the fourth, the seal of his office in 
the Corinthian Church itself, and iu his labors 
there. Hethus takes ground from which natu- 
rally to pass over and speak of his own right to 
support—a right, however, of which he had 
made no use out of regard to higher interests. 
[Aad this is the point in his example which he 
wished to enforce as a lesson upon his readers]. 
—Am I not free ?—i. ¢., independent, [not in 
a moral sense, as having knowledge, and thus 
emancipated from foolish prejudices; but in a 
civil or legal sense, as at liberty to act as he 
chose, without being accountable to any man]. 
This point is resumed again in ver. 19; and the 
fact that it is not discussed until after the full 
statement of his Apostolic rights, might have oc- 
casioned the transposition of the two questions 
in the Rec. [The order here followed is not 
only that of the most ancient MSS., but is also 
in conformity with the sense. His freedom, 
and not his Apostleship, was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special occasion of the 
digression.”?” STANLEY.—But atill more. —Am I 
notan Apostle ?—and so, placed even in & 
position of authority over others]? But, be- 
cause this fact was disputed by his opponents, 
he is disposed to linger here a little; and, by way 
of proof, asks still further,—Have I not seen 
the Lord ?—He here implies that his Apostle- 


ship rested on the same foundation as that of the 
other Apostles, viz., the immediate call of Christ 
and the eye-witness of His glorified life. In this 
respect, therefore, he was their equal. The 
sight of Christ he speaks of refers primarily to 
that first manifestation of the Lord to him which 
effected his conversion (xv. 8; Acts ix. 22-26); yet 
not exclusive of the later revelations mentioned 
in Acts xxii. 17,and xviii. 9, by which he was 
confirmed in his labors at Corinth. In no case 
are we to suppose any reference to his having 
seen Christ during his earthly life; this would 
have no significance whatever for the Apostle- 
ship of a Paul. That he says this with an eye 
to the Christ-party, as one that laid great stress 
on having visions, so that this were an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, is a very doubtful assumption. 
In opposition to Riickert, who supposes that Paul 
here alludes to his ecstatic vision in the temple, 
NEANDERB says: ‘‘Itis impossible that such a 
vision should legitimate Apostleship.”—Are not 
ye my workin the Lord ?—The designa- 
tion, ‘‘in the Lord,’”’ does not qualify merely 
‘my work,” [g.d., ‘ye are the Lord’s work, 
not mine’ (Chrys. )], but it belongs to the whole 
question. They were his work as an Apostle, 
and were introduced by him into their new life, 
and constituted a Church of God, in the Lord, ¢. 
e., by virtue of his fellowship in the Lord. The 
phrase designates the element in which he 
wrought (comp. iii. 6 ff, and iv. 15). This 
thought he further expands.—If I be not an 
apostle to others.—By the others he means 
those coming into the church from abroad, it 
may be emissaries from Palestine who sought to 
mislead the Corinthians in regard to his Apos- 
tleship. "AAAoc is the Dative of judgment: ‘in 
their view or opinion.’ Quix eiui expresses the 
fact as it was; hence, ov, not u4.— Yet, doubt- 
less, Iam to you.—The yé strengthens aaad: 
‘yet, at least,’ or ‘yet surely.’ More ino full: 
‘Ye certainly cannot but acknowledge me as an 
Apostle; for ye yourselves, by the simple fact of 
your conversion, serve to confirm my claim.’ 
There is no allusion here to the miracles of the 
Apostle (Chrys.). These were wrought also by 
those not Apostles. But that his preaching pro- 
duced such results as could only be ascribed to 
the power of Christ, this was the proof of his 
assertion that he was Christ’s ambassador (comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 2).—for the seal of my apostle- 
ship are ye in the Lord.—2X¢payic, seal, that 
wherewith one concludes, designates, and con- 
firms any thing; then, confirmation, witness, ori- 
ginal testimony. The words ‘in the Lord” 
belong here, also, to the whole clause, and im- 
ply that the fact asserted was of the Lord, inas- 
much as it was He that had vouchsafed to the 
Apostle so glorious a result in setting up a 
church so richly endowed in one of the chief 
seats of heatbenism. [‘‘This, although valid 
evidence, and as such adduced by the Apostle, is 
very liable to be abused. First, because much 
which passes for evidence is spurious; and, 
secondly, because the evidence of success is 
often urged in behalf of the errors of preachers, 
when that success is due to the truth they 
preach; thirdly, because small real success mny 
be taken as evidence for more than it. will fairly 
warrant.” ‘Still, there arc cases when the suc- 
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cess is of such a character, so undeniable and 
so great, as to supersede the necessity of any 
other evidence of a divine call. Such was the 
case with the Apostles, with the reformers, and 
with many of our modern missionaries.” Hopas]. 
—These suggestions he concludes with ver. 8.— 
This is my answer to them who examine 
me.—Here the words 7 éu4 arodoyia stand first 
by way of emphasis, just as airy gore come last 
for the same reason. The phraseology is that 
of the courts,—arodoyia, apology, defence, fol- 
lowed by the dative expressing the parties to 
whom it is made (2 Cor. xii. 19).—avaxpivecy, to 
judge, investigate, as magistrates at a trial, and 
here, for the purpose of opposition [‘‘a direct 
allusion to his antagonists.”’ STaNLey]. Adry, 
this, is the subject aud not the predicate of the 
sentence (as in Jno. i. 19; xvii. 8), and relates 
to the fact expressed just before, viz., ‘the 
seal.” To connect this sentence with what fol- 
lows, [Chrys. and the E. V.], as introductory to 
it, is inconsistent with the contents there found ; 
[-‘for what follows is no answer to those who 
called his Apostleship in question.” Hopar]. 
Ver. 4-6. He comes now to the first point 
touched, viz., to his power, his civil rights which 
he had voluntarily renounced. The indisput- 
ableness of these he indicates by employing the 
form of a question—Have we not power to 
eat and drink ?—Ov«é xopev, taken together, ex- 
presses one idea (comp. xl. 22, Rom. x. 18); [so 
that ‘uf asks the question, and ov« 2youev is the 
thing in question; lit. Zs t 80 that we have not 
power?” Atrorp]}. He here passes over into 
the plural, because he now takes into view his 
associates also, or because he desires to be re- 
garded, not in his private capacity, but in that 
offigial position which he had in common with 
all the apostles and servants of God. [This, 
however, is doubted by Alford, who says that, 
‘at all events, it will not apply to ver. 12, where 
the emphatic jucic is personal.” } In the matter 
of ‘eating or drinking,’ he has no reference to 
the Jewish laws respecting food [as though he 
were claiming exemption from them (as Billr. 
and Olsh.)], since this would be remote from the 
context; nor yet to the flesh offered in sacrifices 
(as Schrader); but, as is shown in what follows, 
to his right to live at the expense of the Church, 
a right which was grounded on his apostolic 
office. The same principle is applied to his 
journeying officially in company with a Christian 
wife ; for this is what he means when he says— 
Have we not power to lead about (with 
us)a sister wife? (ddeAg)v yuvaixa).— 
The allusion here is not to a serving matron 
[ whose business it should be to minister out of her 
substance to the wants of the apostle as he went 
from place to place, according to the interpreta- 
tion of Aug., Jerome, and most of the early 
fathers, and as is still maintained by the Romish 
commentators in the interest of celibacy—an in- 
terpretation which very early gave rise to great 
abuses], for the subsequent reference to Peter 
forbids this (Matt. viii. 14), and it is inconsistent 
also with the qualifying term y vv aixa (comp. 
Osiander). Nor is it the right of marriage 
which is here in debate, for this is simply pre- 
supposed. The point made is Paul's right to 
have a companion in travel ai the cost of the 
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Church, and for this he refers to the precedent 
set by the rest of the apostles,—as also the 
other Apostles, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas.—The allusion here is gene- 
ral, and we are not to conclude from it that all 
these parties were married. But does he here 
use the word ‘ Apostles’ in its broader or striet 
sense? Osiander infers the former from the 
mention made of the brethren of our Lord in a 
way which seems to assert for them a higher 
position. These did, indeed, occupy a very com- 
prehensive sphere of mission labor and impor- 
tant responsibility (as James, Gal. i. 19); but 
there is no reason to believe that they stood 
higher than the twelve. But who are these 
‘‘brethren of the Lord?” A prevailing dislike, 
existing even among evangelical churches, of re- 
garding the mother of our Lord, who was con- 
ceived in her by the power of the Holy Ghost, as 
the mother of other children also, born in lawful 
wedlock, has led to the supposition, either that 
they were only brothers in a broader sense, 
being the cousins of Jesus on the mother’s side 
(since such cases occurred among the Apostles, 
though never with this designation, see Luke vi, 
15 ff. and the parables in Matt. x. and Mark iii.), 
or that they were the sons of Joseph by an earlier 
marriage. ‘The statement, ‘born of the Virgin 
Mary,’ is an article in the Church’s creed; but 
the question, whether she bore children after- 
wards involves no point of Christian faith.”— 
Burcer. Both the intimation given in Matt. i 
26, as also the repeated association of these 
brethren with Mary by the evangelists, which 
points to a closer relationship with her than that 
of step-sons (comp. Acts i. 14; Matt. xii. 46, 
xiii. 56), render it probable that they were, in a 
literal sense, the sons of Mary, who at first fol- 
lowed in the train of Jesus with their mother 
(Jno. ii. 12), and later became estranged from 
Him (Jno. ii. 8 ff.; comp. Mark iii. 21); but, 
finally, having rid themselves of their prejudices 
and unbelief by reason of His resurrection, en- 
tered the circle of His disciples (see Acts i. 14, 
where they are expressly distinguished from the 
twelve).* Among this number James stood pre- 
éminent. Him our Lord deemed worthy of @ 
special manifestation of Himself after He was 
risen (1 Cor. xv. 7); and he was highly esteemed, 
and exercised great authority in the Church of 
Jewish converts (comp. Acts xv. 18; xxi. 18; 
Gal. i. 19; ii. 9; also see Osiander and Meyer). 
By referring to the authority of James (in which 
his brethren shared according to their measure), 
Paul here puts them next to the Apostles in order 
to establish his own apostolic righta upon the 
matter in question more firmly against the op- 
position of the Judaizers. Osiander’s inference, 
therefore, in regard to the “‘ rest of the Apostles” 
is untenable. In further self-justification, he 
adduces more particularly the example of Peter— 
and Cephas—who occupied so high a position 
in the apostolic college (Neander) among the 
Jewish Christians. The assumption of a climax 
here, which makes Peter out to be the first of 


* (See this subject fully diecussed in ANDREWS’ Lafe of our 

~ pp. 104-116; Neawpen, Life af Christ, 3 22; Laxor's 

Leben Jesu, ¢ xiii.; Krrto’s Enc. 2d Ed. Art. Jesus Christ, p. 

539; and Scaarr’s exugetical note in Lanar’s Commentary, 
Matt. xiii. 25.]. 
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the Apostles (Cath.), is contradicted by ver. 6— 
OrIonly and Barnabas—Paul here associates 
with himself his early co-laborer, a man of high 
apostolic consideration (Acts iv. 86; xi. 22 ff; 
xiii. 14). [‘‘ This is the only mention of him in 
conjunction with St. Paul since the date of the 
quarrel, in Acts xv. 39.” Sranitgy. ‘It is not 
improbable that after his separation from our 
apostle he may have maintained the same self- 
denying practice of abstaining from receiving 
sustenance by those to whom he preached, which 
he had learned from Paul at the first.’”” ALrorp. 
“Qbserve his humility of mind, and his soul 
purified from all envy, bow he takes care not to 
conceal him whom he knew to be a partaker 
with himself in this perfection.” Carrs. ]— 
Have we not power to forbear working? 
—The power or right (éfovcia) which he here 
epesks of is not distinct from those above men- 
tioned, but is a consequence of the denial of 
them, apagogically introduced, g. d. ‘In that 
ease, then, it would appear that Barnabas and I 


sre not at liborty to forbear working.’ By 
‘working’ (epydésec3a:) he means laboring for 


support (iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Acts xviii. 5); 
heace the sense is: ‘are we alone under obliga- 
tion to work for our livelihood while we preach ?’ 
The Vulgate, by omitting the 47, translates hoc 
operandi, i. e., acoording to the Latin expositors, 
faciend: guod ceteri faciunt, according to Ambrose, 
‘of giving instruction for the sake of support at 
tha oost of the churches’) ! 

Vers. 7-14. He next passes to establish the 
right claimed; and, first, from the analogy of 
secular laborers who are, at the same time, 
triking illustrations of the nature of apostolic 
labor (iii. 6; 2 Tim. ii. 4). (1). The soldier.— 
Was ever goes to war? — Irpareiradai, 
msans, fo march to the field, and is used alike of 
geaerals and soldiers, the same as in the active 
voice. Here it denotes the service of a private 
(Passow Il. 2, p. 1562).—at his own charges? 
—Idiotg oWwviorgs, the Dative of ways and 
means; é. ¢., 80 that he bears his own expenses. 
Vpoua, rations, cost, stipend (Luke iii. 14; Rom. 
vi 23), [‘‘ pr. ‘whatever is bought to be eaten 
with Dfead.’ Hired soldiers were at first paid 
partly in rations of meat, grain, fruit.” Ros. 
fez.]. “Paul here is arguing on the ground of 
aataral right.”’ Neanpger.—(2). The husband- 
maa.—who planteth a vineyard, and eats 
not its fruit.—T ov xcaprév, the accusative, 
instead of genitive after the ecdiewv, to eat, is to 
be taken as the simple objective (Kiiunsr, II., 
p. 181)j. (3). The shepherd.—who feeds a 
flock, and eats not of the milk of the 
Sock.— Ex rov ydAaxroc, of the milk [JELF, 2 
621, 3, i.]. The wages of the shepherd in the 
Bast is, even to this day, a portion of the milk. 
[And this is partly converted into other articles 
of food, and also partly sold to obtain other 
commodities. Hence the case of the prep. é, 
with the gen. (Alford)].—From the analogy of 
human relations and usages, he passes to Scrip- 
ture for proof, thus sustaining his position by 
& positive Divine ordinance.—Say I these 
things as a man ?—Kara dv3pwroy, ina diffe- 
rent sense from that in iii. 8; here it stands in 
toatrast with the Law of God, [and means, ac- 
cording to the modes of talking and acling preva- 


lent among men]. ‘Paul here puts an argument 
derived from human customs, and one taken from 
the Law over against each other.’’ NsanpER.— 
Or does the Law, too, (xa/) not speak 
these things? —xai introduces the higher 
instance as something additional. ’H, or stands 
apagogically as in ver. 6 (Meyer). g. d., ‘I 
would not appeal to human analogies had not the 
Law also spoken in the matter.’ On account of 
the xal, which would otherwise be superfluous, 
it were better to treat this as a question anti- 
thetic to the foregoing one, and specifying some- 
thing in advance=# ov (otyi) Aéyet ravra nai é 
véuoc. But this would put 6 véduoe first, as the 
object on which the emphasis lies, as the Rece., 
making a correct gloss here. Aadeciy and Aftyew 
the former used by the Apostle of himself, and 
the latter, of the Law] are to be distinguished aa 
‘say’ and ‘speak,’ the latter having special re- 
ference to the contents (comp. Rom. iii. 19), 
(Meyer). [‘‘Aadeivy expresses the general idea 
of talking, whether reasonably or otherwise,— 
Aéyev implies speaking in a rational, intelligent 
manner.” W. Wessrer, Syn. of the Gr. Test. 
This discriminating use of terms, is an incidental 
evidence not only of Paul’s accuracy of language, 
but also of his delicate humility].—The legal 
statute referred to is introduced with ydp.—For 
in the Law of Moses it is written, Thou 
shalt not muzzle an ox which treads out 
the corn.—This law is found in Deut. xxv. 4. 
The same allusion occurs in | Tim. v. 18, [‘‘from 
which passage the reading gizdcece probably 
came.” ALForD].—Is it for oxen that God 
is concerned? or does he say this alto- 
gether (wdéyrwc) on our account ?—The 
most direct and natural reason of this com- 
mand, viz., kindness to brutes, is here left out 
of view by the Apostle, since he disavows for 
the great Lawgiver (God) a special care for 
oxen in this provision, and applies it, not as an 
inference from the less to the greater, or by way 
of accommodation, but directly to teachers, as to 
persons engaged ina higher kind of service, viz., 
the preparation of spiritual nutriment for the 
people (not, as Philo does, to men in general, as 
creatures endowed with reason). This interpre- 
tation of the Law rests on the correct presump- 
tion that the Law has atypical character, and 
that its enactments provide for higher relations, 
of which those specified are but the shadow (Col. 
ii. 17). -In the rapid reasoning of the Apostle 
the intermediate thoughts are not brought out; 
but the higher intent of the words is directly ex- 
hibited, to the entire omission of the more ob- 
vious one, which here seems to be denied, as 
though God did not care for oxen. The attempt 
to modify the language by supplying the word 
‘only,’ is arbitrary. ‘‘We are not to press this 
language too far. Taken literally, it would ap- 
pear asif Paul denied a general providence in 
contradiction to what our Lord says. All ho 
intends here is to obtain from the particular 
Mosaic statute s more general ethical principle, 
applicable to the relations existing between 
man and man; and in doing this he does not 
separate between the interpretation and the 
application.” Neanper. And so Meyer says: 
‘This class of creatures were not the object of 
the Divine aolicitude in this statute; that which 
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expresses care for oxen was said not for their 
sakes, but on our account.” [*‘Every duty of 
Aumanity has for its ultimate ground, not the 


which proceed from the Holy Spirit, the doctrines 
of revelation through which the germs of a 
Divine life are implanted in the heart which un- 


mere welfare of the animal concerned, but its | fold themselves in knowledge, faith, love and 


welfare tn that system of which MAN ts the head, 
and therefore man’s welfare. The good done to 
man’s immortal spirit by acts of humanity and 
justice, infinitely outweighs the mere physical 
comfort of a brute which perishes.” ALrorp]. 
—Presupposing an assent to the second question, 
he proceeds to argue in its favor by explaining 
--the statute in its higher sense.—For on our 
account was.it written.—[The ydp, for, gives 
the reason for the assertion implied in the pre- 
vious question].—that,—ér., is neither to be 
rendered ‘because’ [as, Alford, Hodge, Stanley}, 
since what follows cannot possibly be construed 
as 8 possible reason; neither is it intended to 
introduce a supposed quotation [as Rtickert, 
who finds here the language of the Apocrypha]; 
but it is merely explicative, as pointing to the 
practical result.—he that plougheth should 
plough in hope, and he that threshes, in 
the hope of partaking.—([See Critical notes]. 
The designations ‘plougher’ and ‘sower,’ are 
not to be taken literally, as denoting either the 
oxen themselves, or the persons who engage in 
husbandry, since we are now in the higher range 
of thought; but they are to be interpreted spi- 
ritually, as exhibiting typically the labors of 
Christian teachers in accordance with the lan- 
guage of the statute and under the forms of 
agriculture. The emphasis here lies on the 
words “in hope,” [which accordingly in the Gr. 
come first]. The obligation to plough rests on 
hope, viz., the hope of enjoying the products of 
the field (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 6). And so in the 
matter of threshing. [The language here is 
elliptical]. As in the first clause we must sup- 
ply to the word “hope” what is mentioned in 
the second, viz., ‘of partaking ;’’ so in the se- 
cond we must supply the verb ‘to thresh,’ or 
‘should thresh,’ as suggested by the first. 
From ignoring this, persons have been betrayed 
into attempts at alteration, as is shown in the 
various readings in different MSS. (comp. Osian- 
der). The meaning is: ‘that the teacher is 
bound to his office in hope of enjoying its com- 
pensations’ (Meyer); or, to express it more ge- 
nerally: the obligation to laborious efforts in 
our calling as laborers in the field of God (iii. 
9) rests upon the hope, efc.—In ver. 11 he ap- 
plies what has been said to the particular rela- 
tion which he and his fellow-laborers sustained 
to the Corinthian Church in respect of their 
rights.—If we sowed unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things ?—A like antithesis occurs 
in Rom. xv. 27. There is no reason for including 
Barnabas under the strongly prominent jyeic, we, 
since nothing is known of his labors in Corinth. 
We may say with Meyer, ‘that Paul, though 
speaking categorically, means in fact himself 
alone. The corresponding collocation in gyeic tpiv 
—usig Yudv—we to you—we yours, is emphatic. 
But the justification of his claim appears all the 
stronger, from the fact that the recompense to 
which the laborers are entitled, involves eome- 
thing far inferior to the blessings they have con- 
ferred. ‘Spiritual things" are the blessings 


hope; ‘carnal things’’ are such as belong to 
the lower natural life. In the figures of ‘sow- 
ing’ and ‘reaping,’ it is implied that the obtain- 
ing of the lower good is a natural sequence upon 
the bestowment of the higher, even as the harvest 
follows upon seed-time. The question: ‘‘is ita 
great thing?” points, however, to the dispropor- 
tion which exists between the one and the other, 
q. @, ‘It is s very small thing.’—The subj. 
(Vepioupev) after ei, occurs commonly both in the 
more ancient Greek (Homer and the lyric poets), 
and in the later impure style. According to 
Osiander, it denotes something midway between 
definiteness and indefiniteness; a definite asser- 
tion of the right, with an indefinitenegs in regard 
to its application. 

Having thus established his claim to recom- 
pense on the ground of having imparted to them 
an incomparably higher good, he proceeds to set 
forth his case in still stronger: light by compar- 
ing himself in this respect with other teachers 
who, with far Jess cause, still used their right to 
support.—If others.—The allusion here is not 
to false teachers precisely, (as in 2 Cor. xi. 12- 
20), since he is treating of a veritable right; but 
only to those whose title to their help stood far 
below his (uGAdov).—be partakers of this 
power over you.—(rfc¢ipayv tEovciacsj— 
‘Yyuav is the objective genitive asin Matt. x. 1; 
Jno. xvii. 2, power of you, for power over you, 
viz: in reference to the reaping of carnal things, 
ver. 1l.—are not we rather.—The ellipsis is 
easily filled up from the preceding clause.— After 
this strong assertion and maintenance of his right, 
he states what his course had actually been, and 
the reason of his conduct.—nevertheless we 
did not use this power,—(not because he 
dared not, as some might suppose, and thus in- 
fer a consciousness on his part of lacking apos- 
tolical authority].—but we bear all things. 
—Zréyeyv, as aleo in xiii. 7, and 1 Thess. iii. 1, 
lit. to cover, to protect, so that nothing shall pene- 
trate, [used of vessels containing and ing 
without breaking], hence, to hold off, to hold out, 
to forbear, to endure in silence. (Passow II. 2. ¢ 
p. 1526,)—in order that we may not pre 
sent any hinderance,—éyxoniy, a cutting tnio 
the path, hence, impediment, hinderance. This 
would arise from charges of covetousness and 
self-seeking inthe work ofthe ministry, which bis 
independence of them would obviate.—to the 
Gospel of Christ,—[a prominent statement of 
that whose claim overrides every other, and in 
behalf of which it is fitting that one should do, 
and endure all things].—After this preliminary 
statement of how he had renounced his own 
rights, he adds yet another proof of his title, 
taken from the analogy presented by the Jewish 
priesthood. Observe, not heathen priests, for 
there would be no fitness in appealing to the 
usages of those in support of his position, since 
they were not divinely instituted. And to the 
usages of the Levitical priesthood he refers, as 
to a matter already familiar to his readersa.—Do 
ye not know, that those performing the 
things of the temple.—‘Ovrda icpa éipycs- 
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éuevo. so the priests are first designated.— 
This may imply the care and ministration of 
offerings, as lepév often occurs in this sense 
emong classic writers; or the performance of 
temple services in general. The latter is to be 
preferred, because the second designation points 
definitely to the duties at the altar.—live of 
the temple,—eciovery, lit. eat, i. ¢., obtain 
support from the temple, from the tithes, first- 
fruits, shew-bread, and other gifts brought hither 
“Comp. the speech of the Zealots in Jos. B. J. 

. xiii. 6, det robe rH vag orparevouevoue Ex Tov 
waod tpégcoda,”’ STaniey ].—those waiting at 
the altar.—srapedpeiecv comp. vii. 85. The re- 
ference of the first of these designations in this 
verse to the Levites and the second to the priests, 
is untenable. Both relate to the latter alone, 
and these oniv are analogous in their office to 
the Christian teachers.—share with the altar. 
Luupepifovras indicates that they received a por- 
tion of the sacrifices, and so partook with the 
altar of what was offered.—even so0,—points to 
ver. 13. (Pareus on the contrary: ‘In consis- 
tency with all that has hitherto been said’’).—the 
Lord—i. ¢., Christ, whose language in Matth. x. 
10; and Luke x. 7 the Apostle has in mind. 
“Here we meet with a citation from the sayings 
of our Lord, which affords fresh proof that Paul 
must have already had a collection of our Lord's 
discourses.” NEANDER.—also,—xal, in addition 
to the precepts of the old covenant to which this 


of our Lord’s corresponds. Were 4 xtpioc==d 
Veds it would have read: «ai rois—xarayyéAovorv 
6 xopiog dérage (Meyer).—commanded those 
preaching the Gospel.—/[‘It was a com- 
mand to ministers themselves not to seek their 
support from secular occupations, but,—to live 
of the Gospel,—as the priests lived of the tem- 
ple. This law of Christ is obligatory on minis- 
ters and people; on the latter to give, and onthe 
former to seek a support from the church, and 
not for worldly avocations. There are circum- 
stances, as the case of Paul shows, under which 
this command ceased to be binding upon preach- 
ers. These are exceptions, to be justified, each 
on its own merits; the rule, as a rule, remains 
in force.”’—Hopaz. To defraud ministers of 
their due is to rob God. — Worpsworts ].—(gv 
éx. i. ¢€., the Gospel should be to them the means 
of support :—[‘ Observe, that here the Apostle 
is establishing an analogy between the rights of 
the sacrificing priests of the law, and of the preach- 
ers of the Gospel. Had those preachers been like- 
wise themselves sacrificing priesis, ia it possible that 
all allusion to them in such a character should 
have been here omitted? But as all such allu- 
sion is here omitted, we may fairly infer 
that no such character of the Christian min- 
ister was then known. As Bengel remarks on 
ver. 18:—‘‘If the mass were a sacrifice Paul 
would certainly have shaped to it the conclusion 
in the following verse.” —ALFOBD. }. 


2. Testimony to his own self-denial in relation to his rights and powers. 


VERS. 


15 


15-28. 


But I have [om. have] used' none of these things: neither have I written these 


things, that it should be so done unto me: for i were better for me to die, than that 
16 any man should make my [cause for] glorying void. For though I preach the gos- 
pel, I have nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, [for*] woe is unto 
17 me, if I preach not the gospel !* For if I do this thing willingly, [of my own accord] 
I have a reward; but if against my will, [obligatorily] a dispensation [stewardship] 


18 of the Gospel is committed unto me. 


What is my® 


reward then? Verily that, when 


I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel of Christ® without charge, that I abuse not 


19 [use not to the de my power in the Gospel. 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews 


20 have I made mysel 


For though I be free from all men, yet 


I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, [is. although I myself am not under the law]' that I might oh them 


21 that are under the law; To them that are without law, as without law, 


ing not 


without law to God,* but under the law to Christ*), that I might gain® them that are 


22 without law. To the weak became I as 


23 I am made all things” to all men, that I might by all means save some. 
{all things''] I do for the gospel’s sake, that 


[om. as*] weak, that I might gain the weak : 


And this 
might be partaker thereof with you. 


1 Ver. 15.—Ov atxp. ovseri [found in A. B.C. D.! F. Cod. Sin.) is better sustained than ovdevi xep. and the Rec. ovdert 


2 Ver. 16.—Tischendorf reads: iva rig xevocet; the Rx. censoy feebly supported. Others simply Tuy Kevwoe. 
original is nndoubtedly ovdeis eerocer. of which m5 cence and the Rec. text are emendations. (Ki! 
: after %. renders the pasange thus: “Jt {fs better for me to die than—my glorylng no man shall make voi 


Ia ~ Exegetical and Critical,” siso Meyer, (also Stanley's note}. 
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8 Ver. 16.—Idp is far better supported than the 84 of the Rec. [which Alford calls “a clumsy alteration,” not seeing 
that ydp explains dvayan. The ydp is found in A. B. OC. D. F. Cod. Sin. 

4 Vor. 16.—EvayyeAiowpat is more credited than ¢wya: (Rev.), or Soxat (Lachmann). [It is found in A. B. C. D. F.]. 

§ Vor. 18.—Mov; Rec., Lachmann, [Stanley] wot, tolerably well authorized, but by some put after éorev. 

6 Ver. 18.—The addition, rov powrrou, found in the Rec., is opposed by the best authorities, [being omitted by A. B. 0 
D.! Cod. Sin., and by all good editions}. 

T Ver. 20.—The clause 4) ev avris Urd pépov, omitted in the Rec. eae by oversight of the copyist ”’], is to be ac- 
cepted according to the most decisive authorities [A.B. C. D. ¥. Cod. Sin. . 

8 Ver. 21.—The Rec. has Oey, xpiore xepbijow. Instead of which Oeov, xpurrod (genitives of dependence) and xepdéve 
are better authorized. In cepdyow we have a conformity with ver. 20. 

® Vor. 22.—Tho Rec. has as éo@evys, according to many, but not preponderating authorities. It was introduced in 
conformity with the preceding ones. 

10 Vor. 22.—The hae ta before wéyra, contrary to all the best authorities. 

1 Ver, 23.—The rovro of the Rec. is very feebly supported. Meyer calls it: “a more accurately defining gloss.” [A. 


B.C. D. F. Cod. Sin. all read wdvra]. 
posite fae He would Reon tbegier ‘ Better 
for me to die,’ %. ¢, ‘rather than suffer myself to 
EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. be supported, I will prefer to die; or, On the 
Vers. 15-18. After again reminding his read- | other hand, if such a thing need not occur, my 
ers that he had not made use of his rights, so | boasting none shall make void.’ But this under- 
clearly established, he goes on to protest, in the | standing of the passage appears so forced, that 
most positive manner, against the suspicion that | we are still disposed to prefer the aposiopesis. 
he designed to avail himself of these arguments | [Alford adopts the reading iva rio xevooe, and 
in the future.—But I used none of these | translates: ‘than that any one should make 
things—i. ¢., not the proofs adduced (Chrys.), | void my (matter of) boasting.’ Wordsworth the 
but (comp. ver. 12) the right itself in its several | same, with the exception of xevdoy for xevaott. 
particulars (vv. 4-5). -And I wrote not these | Stanley puts a colon after pov. and makes évdei¢ 
things in order that it might be so done, | xevéce,, a separate clause, rendering the whole 
—i.¢., as I have written, or “after the examples | thus: ‘It were better for me to die than my 
I have alleged,”—in me,—é» éuoi, asin Matth. | boasting: no one shall make it void.’]. 
xvii. 12, tn my case, and this he confirms with In ver. 16, ff. he assigns the reason for putting 
great emphasis.—for good were it for me,— | so great a stress on discharging his office gratu- 
KaAdv, suitable, reputable, honorable.—rather to | itously.—For if I preach the Gospel there 
die.-There is no need of interpreting 470 a-|is forme no matter of boasting.— Kat ynya 
v ety to mean death by hunger [as Chrys., Estius, ; ver. 6, (materies gloriandi). He means, the mere 
ered) In what follows, the text is much dis- | proclamation of the Gospel was not, in and of 
puted. If, with Lachmann (who, instead of 7, | itself, anything in which he could boast, in con- 
supposes v7, comp. xv. 81), and with Meyer, we | trast with his opponents. His advantage lay in 
read ovdeig xevdces (according to B. D.* [Cod. | renouncing his right and preaching without re- 
Sin.], then there is no need of punctuating, as| compense. To interpret etayyeAiCopas to 
Lachmann, pov ovdec; but it were better to as- | mean: ‘if I take a reward for preaching,’ is, at 
sume, with Meyer (2d ed.), an aposiopesis,* so | all events, contrary to the New Testament usage, 
that after 7 we are to supply something like | and inconsistent with the use of the word in the 
xpjoda rg éeovoia tabry, or puoddv Aaufdvecy | context.—Why the mere fact of preaching was 
(which it was incompatible with his feelings to | no ground of boasting he goes on to explain. It 
express). Then upon thisa new independent | was a duty imposed on him, from which he could 
sentence would follow. The whole would then | not escape.— For a necessity is laid upon 
be rendered thus: Good were it for me ra- | me.—[It was a moral necessity, put upon him 
ther to die than (to use this my right, or to | by the call and commission of Jesus, and by the 
receive my reward); my cause for boasting | immeasurable obligations he was under to His 
no one shall make void—«abynua, mat-| pardoning grace}; and how imperative this neces- 
ter for glorying, not the act of glorying itself; | sity was he shows by pointing to the effects which 
and this, as appears from the context, was the| his refusal to submit to it would draw down 
preaching of the Gospel without compensation. | upon him.— For woe is unto me ifI should 
‘‘Paul can here mean only a glorying in the pre- ' not preach the Gospel.—Ova, properly an 
sence of men.” Burcsr.—From a failure to per- | inter}. ishereto be taken substantially, and éoriy 
ceive the aposiopesis above asserted there have | to be supplied. It refers to the Divine judgments 
arisen various attempts at amending the text. | which would fall on him if he ventured to diso- 
Because ovdeic did not suit, reg has been adopted | bey the heavenly cali. Hence the fearful nature 
(by others ric), to which a iva still appeared re- | of the necessity, originating primarily in the 
quisite, making it read: ‘than that any one, ee. ;’ | Divine will, demanding a punctilious obedience, 
and finally the fut. ind. has been changed into | and also the impossibility of any boast in fulfil- 
the aor. subj. This is the received text. In| ling it. In this “necessity” Neander thinks he 
behalf of avdei¢ we have the authority of [Cod. | discovers something which distinguishes Paul 
Sin. and] A., which read ovdeic uf. But if the | from the other Apostles. The others had joined 
aposiopesis is not allowed, then we must decide | themselves to Christ of their own accord; while 
for reading of B. iva rig xevéoet: ‘than that any | he bad been, as it were, constrained to enter the 
one shall make void.’ Meyer, in Ed. 8. regards | service. Accordingly, we discern in this word 
the aposiopesis too bold, and takes # as==or, on | the sense which Paul had of the overwhelming 
the other hand, in the sense of, otherwise, in the op- | urgency of his calling.—This last statement 
el" A Hieure of epesehi va which the speaker hreake of (and so also the preceding ones, whether the first 


suddenly, as if unwilling or unable to state what wae in his | °° the second, but thee not primarily) he illus- 
mind”), trates and confirms by a denial of the opposite 


eed 


rc 
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—For if I do this voluntarily, 1. ¢., on my 
own motion, of my own accord, without having 
been obliged thereto—I have a reward,—i. ¢., 
from God, —but if involuntarily [1. ¢., obliga- 
torily, having been called to it by another, whom 
Icould not disobey],—with a stewardship 
have I been entrusted,—my position is that 
of a steward, who, when he has done all that he 
could, has no more than discharged his obliga- 
tions, and so has no title toa reward, (comp. 
Luke xvii. 10). The first of the above cases, he 
means t> say, does not suit his case [‘‘a hypo- 
thetical statement,” de Wette says]; since he 
was constrained to preach by the obligations put 
on him by a higher will; hence he was in the 
condition of a steward, who was absolutely de- 
peadent on the will of his master, and who, while 
expecting no reward for the faithful discharge 
of duties, might yet look for punishment in case 
ha failed. (Stewards, it must be remembered, 
were usually selected from among the slaves of 
the establishment, as was Eleazar by Abraham, 
aniJoseph by Potiphar]. This interpretation 
of Meyer, and in part that of Osiander [adopted 
also by Hodge, Alford, de Wette] fully satisfies 
tha words and the context.* To translate the 
words éxav and dxwy, willingly and unwillingly 
would hardly suit, if we are to understand 
the last clause as describing Paul’s case, since 
w:can in no wise predicate reluctance or un- 
willingness of him iu the discharge of his 
ministry.—But if we unite ei de dxwv ocx. reri- 
crevua: in one clause, rendering it: ‘but if I am 
unwillingly entrusted with the stewardship,’ 
then the word ‘ stewardship’ loses its significance 
forthe argument; and it would be the same if 
we put: ‘I am entrusted with a stewardship,’ in 
a parenthesis ; and to supply the ellipsis of, ‘if 
unwillingly” with the words, “I do this” isin any 
case Simpler than to make an apodosis by the addi- 
tion of ‘I have no reward.’ But to take the words 
following as the apodosis would be inadmissible 
gn account of the o 0 », then. —Tho meaning would 
be entirely changed if overleaping the two 
clauses: ‘woe is me, efc.,’ and: ‘a necessity is 
laid apoa me,’ we find here the confirmation or 
explanation of the beginning of ver. 16, so that 
the idea of gratuitousness (gratis) is involved in 
kxov, and that of the opposite in dxwy, and in the 
phrase: ‘I have a reward,’ we understand him 
to speak of his ‘matter of boasting.’ [Billroth, 
Bloomfield]. The éxdv would then indicate that 


* (Calvin. Wordsworth, Stanley, however, adhere to the 
strict meaning of «cwy and axey as given ia the EB V., mz; 
‘willingly’ an ‘ pct alpen al They apparently regard the 
y4p, not as cone: ing what Tagore precedes, but as 
Teaming the geacra rack erty or if I preach the Gos- 

willingly,—which indeed I do, notwithstanding the ob- 

ion im upon me, as my unremunerated labor 
shows, and for the sake of showing which I renounced my 
claiess,—I have a reward, 1. ¢., from God, though not from 
ym;bati€I do it uuwillingly, and simply because I am 
compelled to, why then I reduce myself to the condition of 
a domestic servant who merely acts ashe is bidden.’ This 
isterpretatioa makes Paul intent on showing that he had 
male that which wasa matter of bounden obligation his 
high privl'ege, and was fulfilling i¢ in such a manner as to 
Lave praise from God. Hero was the reason why he would 
never seek support from the church. One advantave of this 
View le, that in making the first of the hypotheses state 
Paai’s case, we nat P connect the expectation of a re- 
ward here expressed with tne eo ea which he goes on to 
anwer, “What thea is ny reward?” Qu it our author goos 
es to comment}. 
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he was managing the thing as his own affair, and. 
was omitting nothing which would serve to fur- 
ther it, and produce results happy and honorable 
for himself, in which ‘he would have his re- 
ward;’ but dxwy would mean that he was dis- 
charging his direct obligations, only so far as 
to escape the penalty of neglect, and so was act- 
ing a8 a steward, t. e., a slave charged with the 
domestic econumy, so that all reward or boasting 
would be out of the question. But in such an 
interpretation there would be 1, a foisting into 
the words éxéy and dxwy as well as into vixov. we- 
miotevjas of something foreign to them; and 2, 
he would, in what follows, be designating that as 
his reward, which, a little before, appears to be 
the ground of his having a reward. 

After having substituted the term ‘ reward’ for 
that of ‘boasting,’ in ver. 17, he retains the ex- 
pression, and referring back to ver. 15 (rd xav- 
xnud yov,* he asks—what then is my re- 
ward ?—To take this question as implying a 
negative answer (Meyer) in immediate connec- 
tion with what precedes—as though the mean- 
ing were: ‘since I ama steward, not acting at 
my option, no reward can avail me, in order that 
(in accordance with the end appointed by God) 
I may preach unsupported’ hati as lying be- 
yond my obligation now really merits a reward) 
—is, on the one hand, somewhat forced, and, on 
the other, leads to that which Dr. Baur (7ud., 
Theol., Jahrb.) objects to Meyer's interpretation, 
that it involves the germ of the doctrine of su- 
pererogation, in entire contradiction with Paul’s 
whole mode of thought, since if Paul regarded 
the gratuitous proclamation of the Gospel as con- 
ducive to its success, he must have recognized 
such a course as obligatory upon him. As Bur- 
ger says: ‘‘not according to the rights belong- 
ing to him, but in accordance with his estimate 
of his own personal relation to his high office 
(xv. 8, 9; Eph. iii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 15, 16), did 
Paul consider himself bound to do what was not 
incumbent on the other apostles, and in order 
that he might demonstrate through his whole life 
the earnestness and depth of his GRATITUDE for 
the salvation so undeservedly conferred on him, 
and the office entrusted to his charge.—[If, how- 
ever, we regard the first of thetwo previous clauses 
as expressing Paul’s case—that in declining sup- 
port he was showing how freely he accepted the 
obligation, he was thus rising above the condi- 
tion of a steward, who was merely discharging his 
office from necessity, and so was having some oc- 
casion for boasting—some reason to look fora 
reward, we must here regard Paul as proceeding 
to state what reward he was looking for]. The 
answer to this question [is variously found; it 
either] lies in the following words, beginning 
with iva evayyel(éuevoc [and which may be ren- 
dered as in the E. V. ],—That when I preach 
I shall make the Gospel without charge. 
—This was to him remuneration enough, that 
the Gospel which he proclaimed should prove no 
burden to the Church, [that he could enjoy the 
satisfaction of offering salvation without money 
and without price to all whom he addressed}. 
The %va would then introduce the object had in 
view: ‘Wherein then does my reward consist ? 


* (But why not to what just precedes: ‘I have a reward ? 
This were the more natural]. 
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Why, in this, that I make, efe.” Thus the origi- 
nal signification of iva is preserved. ow, fut. 
indic., which elsewhere accompanies iva (yet 
oftener éxuc) when some continuous act is spoken 
of. [Or we may, with Alford, consider these 
words as simply continuing the question and 
stating the circumstances in which he is looking 
for his reward.— What then is my reward, 
that I while preaching shall render the 
Gospel without charge ?—‘‘ iva, like éu¢ in 
classical Greek, with a fut. indic. points to the 
actual realization of the purpose with more pre- 
cision than when followed by the subjunctive. 
The question in other words would be: ‘* What 
reward have I in prospect that induces me to preach 
gratuitously?” The answer tothe question would 
in this case be found in the next verse. ].—unto 
the end that, (ei¢ ré6).—This may denote 
either the design in view (‘ia order that’), or 
the simple result (‘so that I shall not, efe.’).— 
Either would consist with the use of language.— 
I shall not use my power. — Karayzpyova: 

not as in the E. V. abuse, for this would yield no 

t sense here], but as in vii. 31, to use to the 
fuil.—in the Gospel,—:. ¢., in proclaiming the 
Gospel; [or, still better, ‘‘conferred upon me by 
preaching the Gospel.” —Sran ey ]. 

Vers. 19-23. For being free from all, I 
enslaved myself to all.—The ‘‘for” indi- 
cates a connection between this and the previous 
words: ‘‘that I may not use my power.” This 
connection may be understood, either as imply- 
ing only a remote relation between the expres- 
sions “power” and “free,” and introducing 
proof of that self-denial, which prompted him to 
renounce his right, as shown in other respects 
(so de Wette; in like manner, OstanpER: “ With 
an easy transition from the matter of his self- 
denial hitherto discussed, he passes rapidly on 
to show how he had exhibited the same in an- 
other and indeed the highest degree”’); or, ina 
stricter manner, as though by the expression 
‘smy power,” he designated his Apostolic pre- 
rogative in general, and the ‘‘ freedom” he here 
speaks of were included under it (ver. 4); ~~ 
Meyer). At all events the connection is mode- 
rated the thought that it was, with him, a 
fundamental principle, to make no use of his 
right,—only to give and not to take; and so also 
to devote himself to others instead of subjecting 
them to himself or making himself dependent on 
them, rather than make them dependent on him. 

Stanley gives yet another view: ‘In the first 
instance, the idea of enslavement to all is sug- 
gested by the servile labor he had undertaken, 
as distinot from the free independence which he 
might have enjoyed as an Apostle; but he ra- 
pidly passes from this to his accommodation to 
the various feelings of all his converts, in the 
hope that of this mass he might gain the greater 
part to the cause of Christ. For the same tran- 
sition from the idea of servile labor to thut of 
serving generally, comp. Phil. ii. 7 (dobAov.).” 
Alford here finds the answer to the question: 
What is my reward? ‘For (g.d., the reward 
must have been great and glorious in prospect) 
being free from,” ¢tc.]. . 

This principle of his he exhibits more fully in 
connection with the purpose he had in view, 
wherein at the same time his matter of boasting 
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(xabynua) in this respect may be seen. First, 
he mentions in general, how, for the sake of a 
higher object, he surrendered his independence, 
since, though as Christ’s Apostle, he was depen- 
dent on no man, he had made himeelf dependent 
on all, had accommodated himself to their cus- 
toms and prejudices, and in the plenitude of his 
Apostolic power, had, for their sakes, deecended 
to the low condition of a slave.—that I might 
gain, cep d%ow is explained by the concluding 
coow(ver. 22). It means a winning for Christ 
or for God’s kingdom by conversion (comp. 1 
Pet. iii. 1; Matth. xviii. 15). This was ever 
deemed by Paul a ‘reward,’ a ‘cause for boast- 
ing’ [1 Thess. ii. 19, 20], although the word in 
this context is not to be referred precisely to this 
thought. pose on the contrary, finely says: 
‘“‘ xepdjow, 1 may gatn, this word well suits with 
the consideration of a reward.”” But ALFoRD 
adds: ‘“‘This is not enough; it is actually the 
answer to the question: ‘* What is my reward?” 
and it is for this reason that tve—xepdrow, is 
three times repeated|.—the greater number.— 
tog TAsiovac, as in x. 5, the larger portion of this 
company (not: ‘the more’ [as in the E. V.]; 
nor: ‘as many a8 possible ;’ not yet, because of 
the robe, with OLsH.: ‘those ordained unto salva- 
tion by God’). A era ee says: “the largest 
number of any: that hereafter Paul’s converts 
might be found to be ol zaAziovec, the more nu- 
merous.” This certainly accords with the am- 
bition of Paul].—The following details point in 
part to diversities conditioned upon the ante- 
Christian position of the parties mentioned 
(Jews, Heathen, ver. 20 ff.), and in part to 
weaknesses existing in the pale of the Church, 
that required consideration (ver. 22), wherein 
he more nearly approaches his main theme. 
But because the same purpose is expressed here 
also as in what precedes, this, too, must be re- 
ferred to the ante-Christian state, but not to the 
exclusion, however, of all allusion to that spoken 
of in the whole paragraph.—and I becantie to. 
the Jews as a Jew, in order that I might 
gain Jews.—To interpret roic ‘lovdaiors 
to mean Jewish converts, and the subsequent 
designation: ‘those under the law,’ of the 
stricter Pharisaic class among them, is inconsis- 
tent with the object in view, viz., that he might 
gain them, for such were already in a measure 
gained; and also with the contrast in ver. 2). 
ee of how he became a Jew may be 
ound in Acts xvi. 8; xxi. 26].—to those 
under the law.—This is only another desig- 
nation for Jews, describing them according to 
their peculiar characteristic (Rom. vi. 14; Gal. 
iii, 18; iv, 21); and it denotes neither Jews of 
the stricter Pharisaic class, nor proselytes of 
righteousness, nor Samaritans, nor Sadducees, 
who only held to the Pentateuch.—as under 
the law.—The word as denotes only a confor- 
mity in respect to customs, modes of life, and 
methods of instruction. That he preserved his 
independence in circumstances where Judaism 
was insisted upon as the condition of salvation, 
is evident from Gal. ii. 8 ff Besides he asserts 
the maintenance of his own personal freedom 
from the Jaw in the following participial clause 
not parenthetical [which does not appear in the 
Rec.].—not being myself under the law.— 
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ui) ov abréc, ete. Here nf denies the thing as a 
matter of consciousness, [it being the subjective 
negative]. That he hereby intended to repel 
acharge of capricious self-exemption from the 
law to which he was properly bound, is a doubt- 
ful assumption.—to those without law.—By 
these are not meant proselytes of the gate, as 
persons who were bound by the law only in 
part; nor yet such parties as would no more 
submit themselves to the law’s control; but 
heathen, properly are (comp. Rom. ii. 12- 
14), and so designated in contrast with the 
Jews, since they were not bound by the Mosaic 
law, and in which respect he conformed to them. 
—as without law,—in so far as he cast off 
Jewish ordinances in his intercourse with them 
(comp. Acts xi. 3, 7), and presented the truth to 
them, not in Jewish, but in Hellenic forms of in- 
struction (comp. Acts xvii. 28; [1 Cor. viii. 1-7; 
ix. 24-27]). t The word by which he here de- 
scribes himself (dvouo¢) is the expression used to 
designate him in the forged Epistle of Peter to 
James (ch. ii.) in the Clementines; and seems, 
therefore, to have been a well-known term of 
reproach against him among the Judaizers.”’ 
Stastey}] For the purpose [therefore] of 
guarding against all mis-application of the term, 
as well as uniler the impulses of pious feeling 
being “‘ unwilling to appear, even for a moment, 
independent of God”’], he repels all thought of 
any heathenish lawlessness (drouia) being here 
intended, and asserts that, so far as this law had 
been revealed in its perfection through Christ, 
he both lived and moved in it.—being not 
without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ.—"Evvopocg yzptorov, comp. 
vwopo¢ xypsorov, Gal. vi. 2; Jno. xiii. 84.—eotd and 
xpiorov are genitives of relation and dependence 
(‘* Without legal dependence on God, legally de- 
pondent on Christ.” Myer). To be “under 
law to Christ,”’ is different from being ‘under 
the law,’’ inasmuch as the consciousness of ob- 
ligation in one who has become justified in Christ 
tn order to walk worthy of Christ, and to imitate 
Him in doing the will of God is different from 
servitude to the law as the means of justification 
before God (comp. Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 10ff.). 
[Here again the subjective nature of the asser- 
tion as indicuted by «4, instead of ovx, must be 
noted. ‘ Being conscious of not being,—remem- 
bering well in the midst of my ‘lawlessness’ 
(avozia) that I was not.” ALrorp. ‘Paulus 
non fuil anomus, nedum antinomus.” BENGEL ].— 
to the weak.—Unier this term he includes 
those previously mentioned (vv. 20, 21), persons 
who, lacking the higher power of Christ’s spirit, 
require considerate treatment—when Jews, a 
mode of intercourse suiting with their law; 
when heathen, a freedom from the law. [So 
Stanley. But Alford, on the contrary: ‘The 
aodeveic here can hardly be the weak Christians 
of ch. viii. and Rom. xiv., who were already won, 
but those who had not strength to believe and recewe 
the Gospel” (Rom. v. 6). To this Hodge well 
replies; ‘‘The word xepdgow means merely, to win 
over, to bring to proper views, and therefore may 
be used in reference to weak and superstitious 
believers aga well as of unconverted Jews and 
Gentiles.” |—I became weak,—i. ¢., I entered 
into their condition in ome way and another. 


This condescension to their peculiarities was, in 
appearance, a weakness; but, in truth, it was 
indicative of the highest moral power. If, with 
de Wette, we understand by the term ‘‘ weak,” a 
lack of ability to apprehend the higher moral 
truths, then the expression, ‘I became weak,” 
would denote an accommodation on Paul’s part 
in the methods of his instruction of them; but 
this has little in its favor.—Summing up all he 
concludes—To all—(¢t. ¢. ‘‘to those just men- 
tioned.” OsianpER; ‘to the generality of men 
with whom I had to do.” Mzyrgzz).—I became 
all things.—‘‘Omnibus omnia factus est compas- 
sione misericordis, non simulatione fallaciz, non 
mentientis astu, sed compatientis affectu.”” AUGUS- 
TINE. It was an all-sided adaptation of himself 
to others,—within the limits of truth, of course, 
end in those things which were morally indiffe- 
rent, acoording to the rule and direction of a 
love that was intent upon the salvation of souls. 
[‘*There are two things to be carefully observed 
in all cases of concession to the opinions and 
practices of others: first, that the point con- 
ceded be a matter of indifference; for Paul never 
yielded in the smallest measure to any thing that 
was in itself wrong. In this his conduct was 
directly the opposite to that of those who accom- 
modate themselves to the sins of men, or to the 
superstitious observances of false religions. And 
secondly, that the concession does not involve 
any admission that what is in fact indifferent, is 
a matter of moral obligation. Paul's conduct in 
relation to Timothy and Titus shows the princi- 
ple on which he acted. The former he circum- 
cised because it was regarded as concession. 
The latter he refused to circumcise, because it was 
demanded as a matter of necessity.” HopgE].— 
in order that by all means I might save 
some.—[tdytrwe, omnino, or as Moyer, tn ali 
ways. Stanley says: ‘by all means, with the 
double meaning as in English”}.—and all 
things I do.—xdvra d2 roid, [see Critical 
notes]. The ‘all things” do not refer exclu- 
sively to what have just been spoken of,—as 
would be the ease with the feebly supported 
reading rotro, this—although these are not to be 
excluded. The meaning is: ‘all things which I 
do, I do,’ ete. [**8t. Paul did not become totally 
and at once, but severally and singly, not adso- 
lutely, but respectively, all things to all men.” 
WorpswokrrH]|.—The object of this—on ac- 
count of the Gospel.—(d:a 1rd evayyé- 
Acov). It is a question whether we have here 
an independent thought, or whether it is only a 
more general expreasion for that which is stated 
more fully in the following objective clause,— 
that I may be a fellow partaker of it 
(with you).—In the latter case, ovyxoiwwwrde is 
either taken==(o further, i. e., an active partici- 
pation in the work of spreading the Gospel (which, 
however, does not accord with usage, and would 
only be 8 repetition of what has just been said, 
while by the connective dé a progress of thought 
is indicated); or as denoting a participation tn 
the salvation offered by the Gospel—a thought 
hinted at in the previous clause. In the former 
case J:a 76 evayy., must be construed as express- 
ing the object aimed at in spreading the Gospel: 
‘sin behalf of the Gospel, for its honor and 
glory ;”’ but interpreted as expressing the further 
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aim of ‘his doing all things on account of the 
Gospel,’ the clause va—yévwuat, must be taken ia 
the sense of becoming a fellow-participant in the 
salvation of the Gospel. But here again we have 
the exceptionable repetition (in dca rd evayy.) ; 
hence the assumption of an epexegesis, with the 
above correct rendering of ovyxocy., deserves 
the preference. The meaning then is, that all 
he did aim at was to become a partaker with 
them in the salvation of the Gospel. At the same 
time, the objective end of that concerning which 
he’ had just spuken, is not excluded; but he only 
brings out now the other side, in order to let 
them see in his own example how his solicitude 
for bis own salvation in fellowship with others, 
is something which must lie very near the heart 
of the Christian in all he does; and that this, in 
all his varied activity, is not a matter to be pre- 
sumed upon, but must be striven for with the 
utmost earnestness. —In this thought we find the 
point of transition to the subsequent exposition, 
in which by pointing to his own example he 
presses on tho Corinthians the importance of 
greater solicitude for their own salvation, and of 
sparing no pains or sacrifices in the attainment 
of this end (ver. 2tff.). [‘* Here a new thought 
is introduced. Up to this point he has been 
spenking of his self-denial for the sake of others; 
here he begins to speak of it as for his own sake. 
It is no longer ‘that I may save some,’ but ‘that I 
may be partaker of the Gospel with you.’ ‘Do 
not think that I do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good we must Je good. To extend 
our Christian liberty to the utmost verge, is dan- 
gerous not only for others, but for ourselves 
also.’ This argument be proceeds to support 
first from his own example and secondly by the 
warning of Israelitish history.”” STANLEY]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The Ministry—its claims and its obligations. 
The regular and professional ministration of 
God’s Word, requiring the expenditure of time 
and strength, in providing stated spiritual nu- 
triment for . congregation and in the cure of 
souls; and in qualifying himself for which a per- 
son has spent his property either entirely or in 
part, founds 1 claim to the support both of him- 
self and his family, in a manner suited to the 
position he occupies. This is an ordinance of 
the Lord himself, who has said: ‘‘ The laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” It is a rule, moreover, 
which reaches down to the lowest grades of ani- 
mal labor performed for man, and runs through 
all departments of human society, and must be 
binding in proportion as the work done is ex- 
cellent. It must, therefore, be most of all in 
force in that sphere where the relation of that 
which is given to that which is received is that 
of the ‘‘ spiritual” to the “ carnal.” 

On the other hand, it becomes a workman on 
this holy soil to show himself, in accordance with 
our Lord’s example, to be one to whom “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ;” so that 
he shall not only discharge his more general ob- 
ligations, the neglect of which would subject 
him to rebuke—not only perform what he is paid 
for, but shall also be ready to offer all manner 
of aid at the cost of time and strength, even 


in cases where no legal obligation binds him so 
as in this respect to fulfil the Scripture: ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” He must appear, 
not as one dealing in temporal affairs, looking 
ever for his equivalents, but as one carrying in 
himself a large liberal spirit, free from ambition 
and avarice, and all forms of selfishness. By 
his whole attitude and conduct, by word and 
deed, he must let it be seen what a joy it is to 
take that which has freely flowed in upon him, 
especially that which a partial love has con- 
ferred, and let it flow out again in all manner of 
gracious bestowments, relieving the afflicted, the 
sick and the needy, and helping on the work of 
the Gospel, both at home and abroad, promoting 
the enlightenment and the salvation of mankind 
at large, of every kind and degree, both within 
the limits of Christendom and in the regions 
beyond. 

2. Accommodation in the Ministry. Self-deny- 
ing love is exercised, not only in the renuncia- 
tion of one’s own rights to support, and in un- 
rewarded toils and sacrifices for others’ welfare, 
but also in condescending from the heights of 
superior knowledge and liberty to enter into the 
narrownesses and weaknesses of others, to ac- 
commodate oneself to their spiritual defects and 
necessities, to freely conform to their ways e0 
as to infuse in them confidence as towards one 
of their own kind, to speak with them in their 
own language—with children in a childlike man- 
ner, and with adults according to their several 
powers of apprehension, and so to become all 
things to all men. And this will be done #0 
genially that those with whom we converse 
shall not feel it to be a condescension. On the 
contrary, our whole speech and deportment will 
seem natural, through the blending power of a 
sympathizing love. Thus will love fit itself to 
every variety of forms and customs and habits, 
and to all spheres of life, doing whatever may 
be requisite for kindly intercourse, and avoiding 
or removing whatever hinders it, and holding it- 
self ever ready to enter into all hearts, and win 
them towards the highest good.—And all this will 
be done for Christ’s sake, and in accordance with 
the example of Him who, out of His own Divine 
love, entered into human nature, stooping to its 
lowest bent of infirmities, in order to redeem 
sinners, and Jift them up to a life in God. 

But as in Christ there is truth, and nothing 
but truth, so must thisconformity be kept within 
the limits of truth. As in Him there was no 
self-seeking, no selfish fear of men, or vain de- 
sire to please men, so will it be with a proper 
accommodation. It will be unwarped by such 
faults, That were a false, immoral compliance, 
to adapt oneself to the ways of others, especially 
their religious rites and customs, either for the 
sake of avoiding persecutions, or of courting 
favor, or of gnining coveted emoluments and ap- 
plause, just as did the Jesuits in their miseion- 
ary labors, as many Christians have done in 
their intercourse with the heathen, and as Evaa- 
gelicals did towards the Romanists during the In- 
terim. Itis also an exceptionable accommoda- 
tion when a preacher or teacher, for the sake of 
maintaining his position, or of obtaining one 
with a view to subsistence, comes down from the 
height of his lofty views and olear conceptions, 
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to profess his faith in, and inculcate opinions 
which are objectionable and degrading, because 
untrue and superstitious. Equally unworthy 
and immoral is it also to gesticulate or speak as 
a worshipper in presence of, or in company with 
others who believe in a personal God, who can 
be approached in prayer, although one is a 
stranger to that faith, and considers such prac- 
tices as follies, belonging to a lower grade of 
conceptions ; and the more reprehensible is such 
conduct in proportion as the motives which 
prompt to it are low and selfish, (comp. Heub- 
ner). 

3 The doctrine of supererogation. The Ro- 
mish divines, as is well known, adduce the 16th 
verse in support of their doctrine, which teaches 
the specia] meritoriousness of works, which, 
under the promptings of love, exceed the scope 
of the command enjoined. The reward which 
Paul here looked for, according to the ‘ annota- 
tions in the Rhemish version,” was the ‘‘ reward 
of supererogation, which is given to them, that 
out of aboundant charitie do more in the ser- 
vice of God than they be commanded, as St. 
Augustine expoundeth it.” The fallacy here 
consists in making specific precepts, which are 
mainly relative and prudential, the absolute rule 
of duty. Determined by the highest and most 
universal law, every good that it is possible for 
man todo, is a matter of obligation. ‘He that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
issin.” ‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,” efe. If Paul therefore knew 
that by renouncing his right to support he would 
avoid the appearance of selfishness, remove a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Gospel, and 
strengthen his influence, he was bound to re- 
nounce his right; and in so doing he obtained 
only the reward which belongs to all works done 
in love—the reward of grace. His self-denial 
was a work of supererogation only in relation 
to man, but not in relation to God. See Cavin 
rh B. ILI. ch. 14, 3 14 ff; B. IV. ch. 18, 3 12 

af 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[in this chapter we have a self-drawn portrait 
of the great Apostle—a portrait which vividly 
represents to us the man, not only through the 
particular features described, but also in the 
free, courageous style in which the sketch is 
made. The object in thus bringing himself to 
view is to enforce the precepts contained in the 
previous chapter by his own example, and to 
prove his right to teach as he did, by his own 
practice. Accordingly we observe here: 1. 
Paul’s position a. as a man—‘‘free,” bound by 
no legal obligations to any, and capable of taking 
care of himself; 5. as an office-bearer—‘‘an 
Apostle,” holding the very highest authority in 
the church, as proved by his having seen the 
Lord, and having had the seal of the Spirit put 
to his ministry ie 1, 2); ¢. in his rights, first 
to domestic solaces (ver. 5}. and secondly to 
maintenance, as proved, a. in accordance with 
the principle of compensation for work (ver. 7), 
B. by the law of Moses (vv. 8, 9), y. by the ana- 
logy of the Levitical priesthood (ver. 18), d. by 
the command of Christ (ver. 14). 2. His con- 


duct, a. abnegation of legal claims to support 
vy. 12, 14); 6. endurance of privations and toil 
ver. 12); ¢. condescension even to the position 
of a servant (ver. 19); @. kind accommodation 
to the weaknesses and prejudices of others. 3. 
His purpose. He designed to continue this 
course of self-denial at all cost, and rather die 
than abandon it (ver. 15). 4. His motive—the 
desire of the reward which belongs to the work- 
man who counts duty a privilege, and exceeds 
the limits of legal obligation in the excess of his 
love (ver. 18), and which comes from gaining 
the larger number of souls to Christ (ver. 19), 
and which is found in the more certain enjoy- 
ment of the Gospel, in fellowship with those for 
whom he labored (ver. 28). 

The traits which here shine conspicuous are: 
consciousness of perfect integrity ; a sense of 
personal dignity as a man and an Apostle; frank- 
ness; courage ; love in its highest forms of self- 
sacrifice, condescension and zeal ; and wise pru- 
dence in the methods chosen for gaining the 
highest ends. 

In all this we have: 1. an instructive picture 
of atrue minister of Jesus Christ; 2. an illus- 
tration of the power obtained for the enforce- 
ment of ea by appealing to one’s own ex- 
ample; 8. an exhibition of the might and ma- 
jesty which resides in a self-denying spirit]. 

STarks.—VeER. 1.—Faithful ministers find 
their best support in their calling and office, in 
their good conscience and Christian walk; and 
their best apology in their deeds and not in their 
words.—Ver. 2: There are bad preachers who 
are praised, and good preachers who are blamed ; 
look at the fruits: if these are good then the 
tree is good also.— Ver. 7: Avarice and ingrati- 
tude are alike great sins,—the former in minis- 
ters, if they labor only as hirelings for a re- 
ward; and the latter in the people if they let 
their ministers suffer.—A three-fold illustration 
of a» right-minded minister (ver. 7): the first 
(that of a warrior) tells of valor and unshaken 
courage in overturning the kingdom of darkness 
by the right use of spiritual weapons (ver. 25; 2 
Cor. x. 4, 5); the second (that of a vintner) tells 
of unwearied labor; the third, (that of a shep- 
aaa tells of constraining love and official fidel- 
ity (Ez. xxxiv.; Jno. x.).—Ver. 11 :—The bless- 
ings conferred through the ministry are more 
precious than can be adequately requited by 
temporal good. Ye hearers, be rich in love; ye 
ministers, rich in contentment (1 Tim. vi. 18; 
Phil. iv. 11);—ver. 18 ff: A faithful worker is 
worthy of his reward; but lazy, reluctant, lux- 
urious ministers deserve not the good they en- 
joy.—ver. 16: Preachers must preach; and 
hearers hear. There is no escape from this. 
On these things hang life and death.—ver. 17: 
It is the sure sign of a faithful minister that he 
discharges his office with such yearnings of affec- 
tion toward Christ and toward bis hearers, as 
admit neither of indifference, nor idleness, nor re- 
luctance (1 Pet. v. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 8).—Fidelity 
in office is no special merit (Luke xvii. 10); yet 
8 faithful servant may look for a reward of grace 
from Christ (Matth. xxv. 23). —Not ministers 
only, but all Christians equally should endeavor 
to remove whatever obstructs the cause of Christ. 
—Ver. 19: The servants of Christ, while exer- 
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cising Christian love and kindness, and geutle- 
ness towards all, must, at the same time, take 
care to preserve a good conscience, and in no 
way prejudice their abiding in Christ.—Let 
those who rule consider themselves as the ser- 
vants of all (Mark x. 43); and so in matters in- 
different let them overlook, yield and suffer 
much, in order to win those under them, and 


promote their improvement. This is the method. 


of true love.—ver. 20: A blessed sort of men- 
pleasing, when it is without sin, unto edifica- 
tion! (Rom. xv. 2).—ver. 21: Those who asso- 
ciate with the godless for their good, must be 
careful to abide by the law of Christ; otherwise 
they will deteriorate rather than improve.—ver. 
23: A minister who does not labor himself to be- 
come a partaker of the Gospel will never pro- 
perly labor to make others partake of it. 
BsaRLENBURGEB BiBLts.—Ver. 10: We must not 
abide by the shell of Scripture; but break into 
the kernel. The shell reads ‘oxen;’’ but the 
inner sense means ws, patient, laborious minis- 
ters, who plough the field of the church, labor 
in the fear of God, take firm steps in the Divine 
ways, and spare not but trample on the flesh, in 
order that the hidden kernel of the spirit may 
burst the hull, and move men to repentance and 
the mortification of their earthly affections. 
And such should be enabled to enjoy the fruits 
of their spiritual labor in the tokens of grati- 
tude.—Ver. 11: It is the part of atrne minister 
to be unwearied in laying in the heart a good 
foundation, and planting good seeds therein for 
an after abundant harvest.—Ver. 12: To ab- 
stain from one’s right is a proper offering.—Ver. 
18: Men eat at God’s table. He feeds His ser- 
vants when He gives them of that which belongs 
to Him.—Ver. 16: The must here is nota slav- 
ish, but an evangelical must: the love of Christ 
constrains.—Ver. 19. In Christianity freedom 
and service stand together. Where the former 
is not, there there is not in the heart such a wil- 
lingness to engage in service. This is true 
Christian magnanimity—to be free from all, and 
yet to devote one’s self to all. He who has not the 
love so to devote himselfis certainly not free, but 
acta under constraint.—Ver. 20 ff: Genuine con- 
descension goes counter to flesh and blood ; since 
it is only through a Divine love that a person 
oan be induced to endure, to wrestle, to fight, 
to turn and twist like a worm in order to accom- 
modate himself to the circumstances and whims 
of poor ignorant souls, and to surrender, wil- 
lingly yield, or share in any thing innocent, for 


the sake of winning them to Christ the better. 


A minister must bring with him into his office a 
large pity, since he will be obliged to see much 
want, and not be able to shape everything on 
one last. It costs something to associate with 
the weak and distressed, and the like, whose so- 
ciety men are apt to shun. The mind and ex- 
ample of Christ are to us sufficient law ; by these 
our minds are taken captive and sufficiently as- 
sured.—Ver. 23: He who labors much to impart 
the Gospel obtains in return a proportionate 
share of its blessings. The peace of God which 
he dispenses will return upon him. 


Riggesr [is omitted, being substantially a re- 
petition of the above]. 

Hgeopngr.—Ver. 1: The work which alone 
endures is that which is performed on the hu- 
man heart, and a faithful minister has the best 
opportunity for erecting &® monument which 
shall outlast human records.—Ver. 8: Every 
person is bound to vindicate his conduct to his 
friends.—Ver. 7: There may be claims to a re- 
ward without the undue coveting of a reward.— 
Unthankfulness towards ministers merits earnest 
rebuke.—Ver. 8 ff: A man should wait for his 
reward in hope, not demand it before his work 
is done.—Ver. 11: Manual labor, and the ex- 
penditure of time, may be appraised, but not the 
nobler toil, the superabundant blessing, and 
faithful heart of a true minister. These God 
alone can reward with His love-—Ver. 12: It is 
precisely the most faithful minister that has to 
encounter human wickedness in its most out- 
rageous forms. The most meritorious are often 
the most poorly paid. In many spiritual occu- 
pations one does the work and another gets the 
pay. Like the Apostle, we should be ready in 
needful cases to work without reward, and find 
our recompense in our good works and in the 
approval of God. The more a minister lives 
under the pressure of hardship, the brighter will 
the light of his religion shine. [But this fact 
will not justify the people in putting the prea- 
sure on}.—In all doubtful cases the conscien- 
tious minister will inquire by what course the 
Gospel will most be benefited, and act accord- 
ingly.—Ver. 14: A minister should desire only 
what is necessary for his support, no more. The 
church should not give him luxuries.—Ver. 16: 
The disinterested minister may, for the sake of 
vindicating himself, remind his people of his 
magnanimous conduct.—A minister must have a 
reputation for disinterestedness. If there is « 
chance for making large gains, and at the ex- 
pense of a good name, let him surrender the 
chance.—Ver. 16. How foolish it is to boast of 
having done our duty! The higher the office ia, 
the more disgraceful to our trust. The con- 
straints of duty, to which a pious man freely 
yields, are irresistible. ‘God has put me here’ 
—this thought should accompany the minister 
to his latest breath. To retire from work, when 
not compelled by age or other circumstances, is 
a very questionable procedure.—Ver. 18. Joy 
in serving God, and being assured of his love, is 
the most strengthening reward. A sense of this 
makes free and happy ministers.—Ver. 19: A 
faithful laborer assumes many burdens not 
legally imposed. But when can he ever do more 
than his duty (Luke xvii. 10)? We cannot 
perform even what we ought.—Our labor is at 
best piece-work. In saving souls nothing is too 
burdensome, nothing too lowly.—Ver. 20ff: A 
pious man may be many sided; for nothing is 
more manifold than the ways and means of Di- 
vine wisdom in the execution of its designs. 
But there is a great difference between the no- 
ble legitimate accommodation of the Christies 
and the slippery by-ways of worldly cunning. 
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c. Brhortetion to earnest self-denial as the condition of obtaining an incorruptible crown; and a warning 
agamnet carnal security. 
a Craprar IX. 24.—X. 18. 
24 Know ye not that they which run in a race [race course, erad/w] run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain [really lay hold of it, xaraddfyre}. 
25 And every man that striveth for the mastery [contends for a prize, plate ion 18 
temperate in all things. Now they do tt to obtain a corruptible crown [chaplet, 
26 erépavov]; but we an incorruptible. I therefore go run, not as uncertainly; so fight 
27 [box, xuxtévw] 1, not as one that beateth the air; But I keep under [beat black and 
blue, Sxwxcdtw]' my body, and bring t¢ into subjection [enslave it, dovdaywya]: leat 
that by any means, when I have preached [been a herald, xnpifas] to others, I myself 
should be a castaway [a rejected one, addx:uo0<]. 


Moreover [For, ydp],* brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, how that 
all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; And were 
all baptized [had themselves baptized, ¢Sarricavro}’ unto Moses in the cloud and 

3,4 in the sea; And did all eat the same spiritual meat; And did all drink the same 
spiritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them [out of a 
spiritual, following Rock, éx xveupatexi¢ dxodovBodon¢ xétpac]: and that Rock was 
Christ. But with many [most, to/¢ ziefoew] of them God was not well pleased : 
for they were overthrown [strewed about, xareotpaé@ycay] in the wilderness. Now 
these things were our examples [became types for us, tixor judy éyev{Oyaay], to 
the intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted; Neither be 
[become, yivecOc]) ye idolaters, as were some of them; as it is written,® The people 
sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us commit fornication, 
as some of them committed, and fell in* one day three and twenty thousand. 
Neither let us tempt [put to the full test, try fully, éxxecpdfwpuer] Christ,” as* some 
of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. Neither murmur ye, as 
some of them also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. Now 
all [om. all]® these things happened unto them for ensamples [typically, 
tuxixo¢]": and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come [last of the ages have come, tad tédy t. al@ywy xaryyryzev]". 
12,13 Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. There hath 

no temptation taken [trial seized upon, xetpacpcs eéAjger] you but such as is com- 

mon to man [human, dv@pa@zxwoc]: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 

be tempted above that ye are able; but will with [in the midst of (Tyndale), ody 

t® z.] the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye'? may be able to bear ¢¢. 


mo © oo wy oe Qn 


poet jee 


1 Vor. 27.— Fischendorf has torte, but the Rec. and Lachmann, in accordance with the moet reliable MSB., have 
bromiges. [A. B. 0. D. (let and 4th hand). Sinait. many cursives, Orig., Ephr , (one M8.) Chrys., Theodt., Theophy!., cum., 
have a ¥.@. K. L., with more than 80 cursives, Easeb.. Serap.,and a number of cv of the Greek Pathors, have 
the Doric browidgw. D. (3rd hand) E., and a number of cursives and Fathers, have the Attic. vromdgw. The Latin 
writera and versions do not clearly indicate what reading they followed; they have castigo (vulg.) subjicio, macero, affligo, 

domo. Retche, Matthet and have defended twowrdgw. Meyer thinks that this originated in the error of some 
vockiiful transcriber, tv whom wre with w was offensive. The werd ures. is found, however, in classic and Hellenistio 
Greek (Robinson’s Lexicon), and occurs also in Luke xvill.5. Asan agonistic phrase, it seems to accord well with a num- 
ber of expressions in this whole e. The English critics have unanimously adopted it.—C. P. W.]. 

3 Ohap. x. 1.—The Rec. has 54 inetead of yép, but in opposition to decisive authorities. The change originated in a mie-- 
take with respeet to the proper connection. 

8 Ver, 2— as éBaztiobgcay, on the authority of but pot decisive MSS.; and as the more difficult readin 
evrigavro (of the Rec.) deserves the preference. [The paasive form is more usual among Christian writers, especially 
With reference to infant baptism, and fs given fn A. C. D. E. F. G. Stnait. and 16 curstves; but the middle form is attested 
by B. K. L., Orig.. Chrys., and others, ite reciprocal sigaifiention was demanded by the Apostle’s purpose, and need not 
bare given offence with regard to the subjects of tolic baptiam. Theopbyl. gives éSanrigorro, and thus confirms the 
conjectnre that éfawric@ncay was a correction.—C. P. W.). 

* Vers. 3, 4—The different positiens gtven to the words in verses 8 and 4 by different MSS. have no effect upon the 
Sease of the whole passage (see Theohendorf). [A.C 4 al. omit ard, and Sinait. omit 7é ard. B.O. (2d hand) a-d 

t. put svevzaricor before Bpwye, and A., with some carsives, put svévu. épayoy. before Bpwua. In like manner ir 
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v. 4, A., et al., omit avrd. The Rec., with D. F. K. L., ef al. ,place réua before wveum. émov, while A. B. C. Sinait, ¢.al., place 
it after those words. The Rec. ulso puts 8 immediately bulore wérpa, woth A. CO. D. (2d band) K. L., and some patristic 
Mo3S., but with no cursives of much authority.—C. P. W.}. 

6 Ver. 7.—Instead of wowep, the Kec. has ws, but i/.is probably a correction to confurin to the more usual word. 

{* Ver. 8.—B. D. F. Sinait. omit év before yucg, but A.C. D. (2d and 3d hand) E. K, L. insert it.—C. P. W.). 

Ver. 9.—Lachmann and Meyer have «vprov with B.C. [Sivuit.}, et al. Meyer thinks that Xperrov and Gedy (A.) are at- 
tempts made to explain the true text. But even if Xpiordy had een the truv reading, it cuuld eusily have given offence 
tu some, who did nut see huw Christ could be tempted before His {ocarnation, and so it might have occasioncd thu vaser- 
tlon of xvpioy. (The only authuriti.s for Gedy are A., two cupsives, two MSS. cf the Sluv., and Beda. Xpioroy is udops d by 
Elaevir, (Rec.) Schols., de Welle, Osiander, Tisch. Bloumfield and Wordsworth, after D. EB. F.G. K. L., a number of cursivus, 
the Ital., Vulg.. Syr. and other versions, and Theodt., Marcion, Ohrys., cuin., The: phyl., Iren., and several Latin Fathers. 
Alford and Stanley prefer xvpcoy, us nore likely to be explained by the insertion of Xproroy and Gedy frum the mirgin. On 
tne other hand, Dr. Hodge thinks Xpeorov the more difficult, and so the more probable reading, and that “ while the tempta- 
tion was strung to change xp. into «vp. no one would be disposed to put the former word for the latter.” Much zeal has 
been shown with respect to these various readings on account of their -upposed bearing upon the precexistence of Christ, 
and Epiphanius does not hesitate to gt some with an intentional fuleificution of the text-—He says: o 6¢ Mapaev 
avri rou xciptov Xprorév éwoinoev.—C. P. W.]). 

8 Ver. 9.—The Rec. after cadws bas xai, but the authority for it is too feeble. (A. B.C. D. F Sinait. omit ft. whilo orly 
D. (3d hand) K. L., et al., the Syr., Chrys. and Theodt. insert it. It was probably inserted as more usual before cabws, 
while the only reason for its omission would have bee : to ccnform to ver. §.—C. P. W.]. 

9 Vor. 11.—The Rec. has wavra after ravra 52, but it ie wheat fa B. C., dal, and has different positions in the sen- 
tence, thus giving reason to euspect that it must be an addition. (C.K. I.., with several versions and fathers, insert it, and 
D. F. Sinait., aud some versions and fathers, read: wdévra 6¢ ravra.—C. P. W.]. 

10 Ver. 11.—Lachmann has rvaixes, and hie reading is well sustained. It is possible that rvmor (Rec.) is an attempt to 
make the passage conform to ver.6, [Lachmanno’s reading is supported by A. B.C. K. Sinait., aud some versions and fathers. 


—C. P. W 


‘Nu Ver i1.—Ree. has xarjvrycey, but Lachm. and Tisch. have canjvrncev. The latter is better. but both readings have 
good authorities. (B.D. E. F. G. Sinait., and some Greek Fathers, have the perfect, and Meyer and Alford think the other 
an instance of the alteration which copyists ple bpd made of the perfect into the aorist furm. The other word, however, 


the perfect.—C. P. 


may be an equally who instance of the 
if Ver. 13.—The Ree. 


gested by the context for the completion of the sense. [It is cancelled by 


teration which the Alexandrian critics frequently made of the aorist into 


inserts vuds after dvvac@a, but it is feebly sustained, and it is probably an addition naturally sug- 


Lachm., Tisch. Alford, Stanicy aud Werdsw.aiter 


A. B.C. D. E. F. G. L. Sinait., and most of the versions and Fathers.—C. P. W.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vurs. 24-27. [Having in the last verse (23) 
of the previous section mentioned, as the se- 
cond reason for the renunciation of his rights, 
his desire that he might thereby become partaker 
of the Gospel with those he labored for, he next 
proceeds] to bring home to the consciousness of 
his readers the extent of that self-denial and 
earnest endeavor which is requisite for the full 
attainment of the blessing in question. This he 
does by a reference to the Grecian games which 
were celebrated in their vicinity, viz., the Isth- 
mian games. [“ It must be remembered in read- 
ing the Apostle’s allusions, that from the national 
character and religion of the Greeks, these games 
derived an importance which raised them above 
the degrading associations of modern times. 
How intense an interest these contests still ex- 
cited may be seen from Suetonius’ graphic de- 
scription of the agony of Nero in his desire to 
succeed; an exaggerated instance, doubtless; 
but yet illustrative of the general feeling. The 
stadium, or race-course, of which he speaks, was 
not a mere resort for public amusement, but an 
almost sacred edifice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the [onian tribes, and surrounded 
by the most solemn recollections of Greece, its 
white marble seats rising like the foundation of 
a temple in the grassy slope, where its outline 
may still be traced, under the shadow of the huge 
Corinthian citadel, which guards the entrance of 
the Peloponnesus. The race, in which all run ; 
the pugilistic contests, in which they strove not 
‘‘ to beat the air,” were not merely exhibitions of 
bodily strength, but solemn trials of the excel- 
lence of the competitors in the ‘ gymnastic art,’ 
which was to the Greeks one-half of human edu- 
cation. As the friends and relatives watched 
with breathless interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would be handed down 
to posterity by having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s are the extant 


model, and his likeness placed in the long line 

of statues which formed the approach to the adja- 

cent temple. The ‘prize’ which he won from 

the appointed judges, who sat in state at the end 

of the course, was such as could awaken no mean 

or mercenary motives; its very simplicity attested 

ita dignity ; it was a garland of the Grecian pine, 

which still, under its classical name, clothes with 

its light green foliage the plains of the Isthmus, 

and which was then consecrated to the sea-ged, 

around whose temple its groves were gathered. 

(See Conybeare and Howson, 20).—The ap- 
plication of the metaphor of the race to the pro- 
gress of the Christian, here occurs for the first 
time. Afterwards, compare Phil. iii. 12, 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 7, 8: Heb. xii. 1. Stantey].—Know 
ye not.—[aAn abrupt and forcible appeal toa 
familiar fact, analogous to the case in hand, 
fraught with obvious lessona}|—that those 
who run in the race-course. — Here is the 
first illustration—the race (dpéyoc).—run all, 
but one receiveth the prize ?—The fpa- 
Betov is the prize (a9Aov) awarded by the arbi- 
ter ( sagiad ( Lat., bravium, Iren. IV. 7, 
whence the English, ‘* bravo.” Worpsworts j. 
The point thus made is stated by Osiander in the 
practical remarks: ‘‘The danger of failing of 
the end of our faith thro’ a lack of persistent 
earnestness—the large number of the called, and 
the few that are chosen; or, as mere running on 
the course does not ensure the prize, so simple 
companionship with those who are striving for 
salvation does not ensure its attainment.”’—-Hence 
he briefly and forcibly enjoins.—So run that 
yo may obtain.—The simplest interpretation 
here would be to refer od Ta, so, to éva, that, in 
the sense of Sore, as: ‘so run as to obtain.’ 
But it certainly would be more in accordance 
with usage to make the reference to what pre- 
cedes: ‘as that one runs who obtains the prise, 
so run ye in order that ye may obtain.” [Alford, 
on the contrary, makes the allusion more gen- 
eral: “after this manner, viz., as they who run 
all, each endeavoring to be ihe one who shall receive 
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the prize; for the ethers strive as earnestly ns: 4).—In ver. 26f., he turns now to speak of him- 


he.—The ot rwe is presently particularized by 

one point of the athletes’ preparation being spc- 

cially alleged for their initiation” ]. After 

‘‘obtain,”’ the word ‘ prize’ must be supplied as 

the object understood. The use of the «arada- 

peiv suggests the personal effort shown in the 

matter, literally: ‘that ye may seize, or grasp, 

the prize;’ asin 1 Tim. vi. 12, ézcAaBiova:, in dis- 

tinetion from which the simple AauBdvecy would 

denote the mere receiving, or accepting the thing 

presented. The recommendation accordingly is 

toa course of conduct corresponding to the Jaud- 

able race of him who wins the victor’s wreath, 

in order that they may obtain possession of sal- 

vation, [may ‘ work it out’].—That for this an 

earnest self-denying course was requisite, he 

shows from the example of the combatants.— 

now every one.—[*‘The dé, now, specifies, 

referring back to ov rw¢. And the emphasis is 
on Ta¢, every one, thus showing otrwe, so, to 

refer to the mdvrec, all, whorpé yovoty, run.” 
Atrorp].—that strives.—The general term, 
ayuvicecvat, includes indeed in itself the idea of 
running in the race; but here the primal refe- 
rence ig to the preparatory training. [‘'The 
article (6 aywviCduevoc) brings out the man 
as an enlisted and professed agonistes (or 
athlete), and regards him in that capacity. Had 
it been rac dé aywvifduevoc, the sense would have 
been, ‘now every one while contending,’ etc., 
making the discipline to be merely accidental to 
his contending—which would not suit the ori- 
ginal antitype, where we are enlisted for life.” 
ALrorp].—is temperate in all things.—To 
this there belongs self-control in every particu- 
lar: abstinere venere et vino, and especially a 
strict diet, to make one light, nimble and fit for 
the conflict. [‘‘The discipline lasted for ten 
months preparatory to the contest, and was at 
this time so severe, as to be confined to the pro- 
fessional athletes. The diet is thus described 
by Epictetus: ‘Thou must be orderly, living on 
spare food; abstain from confections; make 
& point of exercising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold; nor drink cold water or wine 
at hazard :—in a word, give thryself up to thy 
training-master asto a physician, and then enter 
on the contest.”” Staniey].—But as the prize 
set before the Christian agonistes is nobler than 
that which awaits the earthly athlete, so much the 
more ready must the former be to practice that 
self-denial which is the condition of success.— 
they indeed. —[uev oy, immo vero: “obv con- 
nects it with the general train of thought, and 
pev gives emphasis.” Jur, 3 780, b.}.—[The 
ellipsis here must be supplied from the previous 
clause: ‘practice temperance’ ].—in order that 
they may receive a corruptible crown.— 
Such was the prize of the racer in the Isthmian 
ganes, a mere garland of pine leaves; [and 
elsewhere, of olive, parsley or bay leaves ].— 
bat we—He here includes himself in their 
ranks asa fellow-contestant. The ellipsis mnst 
be again supplied as above—yet carrying the 
implication of a higher sort of temperance, even 
8 Moral one, according to the nature of the con- 
tet. entered into.—an inoorruptible.—i. ¢., 
ness and glory eternal as the reward of 

grace (comp. 2 Tim, iv. 8; Jas. i. 12; 1 Pet. v. 


self particularly, showing his own method of 
training and striving as an example.—I then — 
"Ey © is emphatic,—recalls attention from the 
incidental exhortation and reminiscence of the 
Christian state to the main subject, viz., his 
own abstinence from receiving support and its 
grounds.’ ALFORD]. roivuy, serves to intro- 
duce particulars under a general proposition 
(Pasgow). So here where Paul comes to present 
himself as a specimen of the true athlete, who 
has put himself through a thorough discipline.— 
so runas not uncertainly—sc., ‘running.’ 
"AdHAwe, either, unobserved, unmarked, in con- 
trast with one who distinguishes himself and 
makes himself noted, or, which corresponds 
better with the parallel clause, unceriainly, (1 
Tim. vi. 17), viz., in reference to the goal, being 
certain of the issue. ‘*In direct course to the 
goal.”” Meyer. (There are various modifications 
of this interpretation in relation to the goal it- 
self, or to the reaching it, or tothe way thereto, 
comp. Osiander),—so fight I.—He here passes 
over to another kind of contest, viz., boxing 
(tvxretw).—as not striking the air.—This 
refers to those random strokes which instcad of 
hitting the antagonist, spend themselves in the 
air; and not to the sham fight which is prepara- 
tory to the real conflict. He is representing 
himself as engaged in actual fight, and not in the 
safe prelude to it, as Chrys., Theoph. and others. 
The whole verse is a description of one occupied 
in the very heat of the conflict. In the positive 
exhibition of his conduct, he abandons the 
participial construction (as in iv. 14), which o 
further explanation renders necessary, because 
he passes out of the metaphor to the literal fact. 
—but I bruise my body.—Here we have the 
adversary mentioned on which he was thus 
planting his effective blows. It was his body 
(‘‘the body of the flesh,” Col. ii. 10); the ‘“«mem- 
bers,’”” Rom. vii. 28, as the seat of sin—that 
which in its affections and lusts was ever hostile 
to the inner man—the spirit. His energetic 
treatment he expresses by a term borrowed from 
the pugilistic combats: urumidlecy, to smite under 
the eyes, 80 a8 to make them black and blue; more 
generally, to batter, to benumb. According to 
Osiander, he means by it the mortification of the 
flesh by privations, labors, sufferings endured in 
consequence of his devotion to his calling, and, 
especially, of his renunciation of all right to 
support. We might also conceive an implication 
here of ascetic severities, such as fasting and the 
like,—but not to self-flagellation [the absurd 
practice of which grew out of an abuse of this 
expression]. and bring it into subjeco- 
tion.—dov. ely implies » complete conquest, 
quast servum trahere—‘‘s0 as to bring the body 
under the control of a moral will.” (Meyer, Ed. 
8). His motive for this he expresses negatively. 
—lest somehow, having proclaimed to 
others.—By «7ptfac, it ia questioned whether 
Paul intended the preaching of the Gospel, which 
the word elsewhere means in the New Testament; 
or whether in the prosecution of his metaphor 
he alludes to the functions of a herald. The 
latter is the more probable, as the term ad 6«:- 
joog in the next clause, belongs to the same . 
category. The herald is one who calls the 
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champions into the lists and proclaims the names 
of the victors. Paul also was a herald, who 
summoned men to the Christian warfare, an- 
nounced the terms of the conflict, and was him- 
self also a combatant.—I myself should prove 
rejected.—adoxipog [unworthy, disapproved, 
reprobate]; by this we are not to understand 
‘disqualified for the conflict,’ but ‘unsuccessful 
in the issue.’ [‘‘An examination of the victo- 
rious combatants took place after the contest, 
and if it was found that they had contended un- 
lawfully, or unfairly, they were deprived of the 
prize and driven with disgrace from the games.” 
ALFORD]. Apostolus suo timore nos terruit; quid 
enim faceit agnus, ubi aries tremuit?*® “If we 
compare this passage, in which Paul so earnestly 
suggests the possibility of his own short-coming 
below the true standard of a Christian life, with 
ver. 18, from which the Romanists would fain 
draw their doctrine of an opus supererogativum, 
implying a distinction between consilia evangelica 
and precepta (general Christian duties), we shall 
readily see how far removed Paul was from 
fancying that he could do aught transcending 
his moral obligations—a notion which stands in 
direct conflict with the whole ethical view of the 
Apostle.” NEANDER. [‘* What an argument and 
what a reproof is this! The reckless and list- 
less Corinthians thought they could safely in- 
dulge themselves to the very verge of sin, while 
this devoted Apostle considered himself as 
engaged in a life-struggle for hissalvation. The 
same Apostle, however, who evidently acted on 
the principle that the righteous scarcely are 
saved, and that the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, at other times breaks out in the most 
joyful assurance of salvation, and was persuaded 
that nothing in heaven, earth or bell could ever 
separate him from the love of God. The one 
state of mind is the necessary condition of the 
other. It is only those who are conscious of 
this constant and deadly power of sin, to whom 
this assurance is given. Inthe very same breath 
Paul says, ‘O wretched man that Iam!’ and, 
‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory,’ 
Rom. vii. 24, 25. It is the indolent and self-in- 
dulgent Christian that is always in doubt.” 
Hopaer]. 

Ver. 1-5. The illustration derived from 
Grecian life is followed up by one taken from 
Jewish history. The thought set forth and esta- 
blished is the same just considered, viz., the ne- 
cessity of earnest self-denial for a participation 
in the Gospel salvation. Having expressed his 
own anxiety lest, with all his labors for others, 
he himself should fail of approval, he proceeds to 
substantiate his apprehension by referring to the 
case of the fathers. The connection is indicated 
by ydép [which is the correct reading, and not dé, 
as in the Rec. See Crit. notes}].—For I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, brethren. 
—The logic is: ‘there is reason to fear that I 
may become a castaway; for the early history of 
our nation proves that however close may be the 
relation sustained by men toward God, and how- 
ever glorious the promises made to them, it is 
nevertheless possible for such to be rejected at 


*[The Apostle terrifies ne with his own fear; for what 
shall the lamb do when the ram trembles]? 


the last.’ In this respect he holds up the people 
of the ancient covenant as a warning to those of 
the new, showing, jirst, the rich experiences of 
Divine favor enjoyed by the former, in which he 
beholds a type of those dispensed under the N. 
T.; and, secondly, how the majority did never. 
theless fall at last beneath the Divine judgments, 
by yielding to temptations, complying with their 
impious passions, and resisting God. By the ex. 
pression: ‘I would not that you be ignorant,’ in 
which he does not so much remind his readers of 
something well known, as open up before them 
something new and for them significant (comp. 
Rom. i. 18; xi. 25), he calls their attention di- 
rectly to what he has to say, and presses it on 
their earnest consideration. Grammatically it 
points primarily to facts, familiar even to the 
heathen converts, which he brings out in vv. 
1-4; but, in reality, to the significance of these 
facts for the case in hand, otz., that of a number 
(7 dvrec) participating equally in gracious re- 
lations to God, the greater portion de m Ai o- 
vec) through their misconduct fell short of sal- 
vation (comp. ix. 24, mdvyrec—eic).—that all our 
fathers.—‘Our fathers ’—this is not said from 
the Jewish stand-point (Meyer), but the expres- 
sion squares with the true Apostolic view of the 
relation subsisting between the people of the 0. 
T. and the N. T. The Israelites were the spiri- 
tual ancestors of the Christians (comp. Rom. iv. 
12; xi. 17).—were under the cloud.—The 
cloud was the symbol and medium of the Divine 
presence for Israel (Ex. iii. 21), which spread 
itself over the people, protecting them while on 
their march; hence theterm 026: under (comp. 
Ps. cv. 39). Beneath this marvellous covering 
and shield the wonderful passage through tbe 
Red Sea was effected (Ex. xiv. ).—and all passed 
through the sea.— Both acts taken together, as 
accomplishing the critical deliverance of the 
people from a hostile power, are regarded by the 
Aposile as a type of baptism.—and all were 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea.—The cloud is, in a measure, taken to- 
gether with the water (not symbolically of the 
Spirit) as the element into which they entered, 
and wherein they became, as it were, submerged, 
in order thence to emerge again. According to 
the true reading, he says, éBarricavro 
(Mid.): they baptized themselves, inasmuch as iB 
the baptism of adults there is a voluntary enter- 
ing into the Divine bestowments of grace and a 
free surrender to them. As Melancthon says: 
fiducia verbi Mosis commiserant se agwis.*¥—The 
words, ‘unto Moses,’ cannot mean sub auspiciis 
Mosis, but aa always with the verb ‘baptize’ 
they denote the relation or fellowship into which 
they entered with Moses, who, as the servant of 
the Lord, was the mediator of the Divine mani- 
festations. With this there is connected the ob- 
ligation to follow him faithfully as the leader 
given unto them by the Lord, and legitimated by 
Him (Ex. xiv. 31). 

From the type of baptism which introduces 
into a fellowship of the redeemed, he proceeds to 
the type of the Lord’s Supper, which was the 
confirmation and seal of the former, vtz., the fact 


* [Confiding in the words of Moses, they had committed 
themselves to the waters]. 
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of the feeding upon the manna miraculously 
sent, and the drinking of the rock, by which 
means the preservation of the ransomed people 
was secured. ‘* This connecting of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as the two sacraments in the 
N. T., whose QO. T. analogies Paul here adduces, 
is exceedingly noteworthy. It is a testimony in 
favor of the Protestant view of the duality of the 
sacraments.’”? NEANDER.—and did all eat the 
same spiritual food.—The “spiritual food” 
or manna (Ex. xvi. 13 ff.) is distinguished from 
all earthly food, either because of some superna- 
tural quality in it, or because of its supernatural 
origin. Here unquestionably we are to suppose 
the latter. The epithet ‘spiritual’ denotes that 
the food came from the Spirit—was produced by 
a Divine miraculous power (comp. Ex. xvi. 14). 

“Itis here employed in special reference to its 

escent from heaven and its designation in Ps, 
Ixxviii. 24, 25 as ‘‘the bread of heaven”’ and 
‘angela’ food.”? Staxiey. ‘‘ Thus, also, Isaac is 
called, Gal. iv. 29, ‘he born after the Spirit,’ in 
opposition to Ishmael, who is spoken of as ‘born 
after the flesh.’” ALrorp. Worpswortn, how- 
ever, quoting from Bp. Fell, says: ‘the food and 
drink are called ‘spiritual’ because they are 
Christ’s body and blood in types.”—Why may 
not all the significations given be recognized ? 
Scriptural phraseology has a fulness of meaning 
which ordinary language has not; for there was 
more ‘‘in the mind of the Spirit” who inspired 
it than the writers themselves even knew]. If 
we assume a supernatural quality in the ‘food ”’ 
and the ‘‘ drink,” we must also suppose that they 
were at the same time aliment for the Spirit; 
bat this thought is the leas tenable from the fact 
that we cannot admit the referring of the ro 
avré to the believers of the N. T., as if it 
meant, ‘the same with ourselves,’ nor allow the 
identification of these objects with the elements 
in the Lord’s Supper, as Calvin does. The ex- 
pression ‘the samo’ is rather to be joined with 
the word ‘all,’ which accordingly holds the em- 
phatic place, and is five times repeated. They 
all united in partaking of the same gifts—a fact, 
hewever, which did not prevent the majority 
from incurring a terrible retribution. In the 
phrase—they did all drink of the same 
spiritual drink—(to which also most of the 
above remarks apply), Paul has in mind the oo- 
earrence mentioned in Ex. xviii. 6, also Numb. 
xx. 10. To this an explanation is appended 
[“ aad it was needed, because the tradition to 
which it refers is not found in the 0. T."”” Sran- 
LevY}.—For they drank of that spiritual 
rock which followed them, and that rock 
was Christ.—The imp. émivov, were drinking, 
was intended to denote their continuous drinking 
all through the entire march in the wilderness, 
In the previous sentence we have the aor. é 120 », 
signifying the simple fact of drinking.—But 
what do these statements import? Certainly 
not that the term ‘rock’ stands for the water 
flowing from the rock [Lightfoot, Meade], which 
the Israelites conducted along by their side in 
channels, or took with them in leathern bags, or 
which in some way did not further fail them, 
which water meant Christ; or that the rock was 
a symbol of Christ, as of one out of whom streams 
of living water flow. In such 8 case it would 
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have read, not ‘‘was Christ,” but, ‘ts Christ.” 
According to a Rabbinical tradition, the rock 
followed the children of Israel throughout their 
journey. ([Stanugy says that ‘this tradition 
maintained that there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which gathered itself up 
into a rock, ‘like a swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, sometimes rolling 
along of itself, and sometimes carried by Miriam; 
and always addressed by the elders when they 
encamped, in the words of Num. xxi. 17: 
“Spring up, O well, sing yo unto it”]. Meyer 
thinks that Paul fastened on this tradition to con- 
vey the idea that it was Christ who, in the form 
or apparition of this wonderful rock followed the 
host; as indeed also the Targum on Is. xvi. 1, 
and the Book of Wisdom x. 15ff.; xi. 4, assert 
that the Messias, the Wisdom, was by the side 
of the people for a protection in the wilderness. 
But, however, we may reject some of the absurd 
details only of that tradition, still it must ever 
be considered a monstrous supposition—at any 
rate, one in no wise hinted at in the Scripture, 
that the Messiah, or the angel Jehovah did in 
reality accompany the Israelites in the form of a 
rolling rock. Christ, the preéxistent Messiah, 
the Lord who went with the people on their 
march, as the proper source of this wonderful 
drink, which, according to the bodily sight, 
streamed out of the natural rock, is called in 
contrast with this a spiritual rock—a rock of a 
supernatural kind, which carried in itself a di- 
vine power. ‘The miracle of bringing water 
out of the rock, happened not once, but at least 
twice (Ex. xvii. 6; Num.xx. 11). It was there- 
fore not one particular rock which was con- 
cerned in the miracle; but as often as a like ne- 
cessity occurred, there on the spot was also the 
water-yielding rock again.’”? Now since every 
rock could render the same service by the same 
influence, 80 it appeared as if the rock accompa- 
nied the Israelites. The material rock, in this 
case, is non-essential; the water-giving power 
is the chief thing. This power was God’s, that 
same God who has manifested Himself to us in 
Jesus Christ. And He is called the Rock that 
followed them, because it was through His 
agency that the several rocks, one after the 
other, acquired the same water-yielding power.” 
Busarr. In like manner, substantially, Abar- 
banel (Wordsworth, Hodge. But Alford detects 
here a typical allusion to Christ in the sacra- 
ments of the New Testament }.—Observe also the 
preposition used; it is not do, but éx., which is 
not causal, as if it meant thro’ the operation of, 
but it denotes the origin and source from which 
a thing comes. They drank out of a Spiritual 
Rock, which was Christ [Wordsworth]. Comp. 
Osiander, who, moreover, in the drink, as well 
as in the food, assumes the presence of a super- 
senuous element along with the sensuous, by 
which these objects become so much more real 
types of that offered in the holy Eucharist. To 
this we would not object. The analogy abides 
the same: on both sides there is a food and 
drink of supernatural origin—a bestowment of 
divine life, nourishing and refreshing the human 
life, which, in the agency of the Rock that ac- 
companied Israel in the wilderness, even Christ, 
ensures refreshment from itself, primarily to the 
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earthly life; a shadow (ox:d) of the refreshment | “ErcSuuyrf¢ means one who is habitually governed 


furnished to our spiritual life out of the fulness 
of the incarnate and now glorified Christ, who 
has finished the work of a spiritual redemption. 
We must bere hold fast to what our Lord said 
respecting the contrast between the Old and the 
New Testament manna (Jno. vi. 49 ff.). ‘* Your 
fathers did ent manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. This is the bread that cometh down from 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die.” 

To these lofty experiences of God’s gracious 
manifestations, of which all were partakers, the 
following words form a powerful contrast.—but 
with the greater part of them God was 
not well pleased.—1. ¢., they forfeited God’s 
favor and failed of the promised salvation. The 
proof of this—for they were overthrown 
in the wilderness.—OUn xaracrpodncav comp. 
Num. xiv. 16. [The identical language of the 
Septuagint]. (Heb. iii. 17, érecor). The word 
wAeiovesg, the greater part, comprehends more 
than those who were destroyed by the particular 
judgments, of which he afterwards speaks. It 
denotes the entire older generation, who, with 
the exception of Caleb and Joshua, must have 
died in the wilderness, and thus failed of the 
promised land. 

Vers. 6-11. Now.—déé, transitional. He 
here begins the application to his readers, by 
exhibiting the occurrences of the Old Testament 
in the form of r#x0..—these things.—raira, 
t. ¢., the judgments implied in the word “ over- 
thrown,”—judgments which they incurred in 
consequence of their God-provoking conduct,— 
and which he proceeds to illustrate in particular 
instances.—And these were intended to teach 
Christians what they would suffer under like 
circumstances.—happened as figures of us. 
—The word rimoc, whence our type, in the more 
definite, theological sense, means not simply an 
image, in general, to which the antitype (dvrirv- 
moc) corresponds; but it is used to express any 
event, institution or person that, by a divine ap- 
pointment, foreshadows, upon a lower stage of 
theocratic life, events, institutions or persons 
belonging to a higher sphere. Here, however, 
the word is taken in a purely ethical sense, and 
means example of warning, figures.—The plural 
eyev#3qoay is here used because of rv 7 07.— 
‘‘ Figures of us”’—7. ¢e., of our lot in like condi- 
tions. This construction is analogous to that in 
ver. 11; hence it is not to be supposed that the 
subject of the verb is the ‘the fathers,’ under- 
stood, and that weare to take ravra as the accusa- 
tive, meaning ‘in respect to these things,’ in- 
cluding here the manifestations of divine grace, 
as well as of judgment.—[A view of which, Al- 
ford says, ‘‘I know not by whom suggested, but 
I find it in Dr. Peile’s notes on the Epistles ”’}. 

The divine intent in furnishing these exam- 
ples is thus stated—[‘‘ of course an ulterior pur- 
pose, for they had their own tmmediale purpose 
as regards the literal Israel.” Atrorp.]—in 
order that we might not be lusters after 
evil things.—Here we bad better understand 
all manner of evil lusts, rather than the specific 
inordinate lust of pleasure (as Grotius), And so 
the following phrase,—as they lusted,—is not 
to be explained simply by the event recorded in 
Num. xi. 4, but by the manifold exhibitions of 
wicked passions made by Israel at that time. 


by desire. The word occurs also in Num. xi. 
84. Under ‘evil things’? we are to include 
whatever is a violation of duty or a denial of 
love to the Lord or tothe brethren. Of this sort 
was the eating of things offered unto idols (eidw- 
AéSura) by the Corinthians. ‘(The lusting of 
the Israelites after flesh was a wicked caprice 
involving contempt of God’s provisions.” Osi- 
ANDER.— Under this general head he next selects 
a particular instance, which is introduced by 
pndé—neither—a particle which does not neccs- 
sarily connect matters codrdinate.—become 
ye idolaters, as were some of them.—i. ¢., 
by partaking of things sacrificed to idols at the 
altar feasts, which was a species of idolatry. 
This is what the record in Ex. xxxii. 6 refers to. 
There we have an account of the worsbip of the 
golden calf, and of the offering of sacrifices, ac- 
companied by sensual indulgences. In this 
clause, of course, Paul could not include him- 
self; hence the second person, ‘ become ye,’ 
NEANDER. By ‘some of them,” Osiander thinks 
that Paul intended the choristers, perhaps the 
stiffest of them who lead off in the dence and 
song, and were afterwards slain by the Levites. 
It has been finely observed that as the Israelites, 
so also the Corinthians did not regard their coa- 
duct as actual idolatry, but both were on their 
way to it.—as it is written, The people sat 
down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play.—The word waifecv, to play, here refers 
to those lively dances which occurred at heathen 
festivals (comp. xxxii. 18ff.), [And many of 
these dances, as is well known, were directly 
designed to provoke the most licentious passions 
—dances, of which many of those now practiced 
in fashionable society are the direct lineal de- 
scendants. Hence the close connection between 
idolatry and fornication, which appears all 
through this epistle. Hammond, however, has 
a long note, which goes to prove that wacjew was 
used to denote not only dances, but all manner 
of wanton lecherous sport, just as kindred words 
are used in many modern languages to express 
the same thing]. Idolatry ought, moreover, to 
be regarded as more than the fountain, for we 
may say, with Osiander, that it is the vilest fruit 
of an intensified sensualism.—Neither let us 
commit fornication as some of them com- 
mitted.—Participation in superstitious practices 
led easily to the commission of that sin, from 
which he now proceeds to dissuade them—going 
back to the use of the first person—“ let us.” 
This, indeed, was also a part of heathen 
worship, especially in the Corinthian tem- 
ples, devoted to Artemis and Aphrodite; but 
it might also lead to idolatry, as was the case in 
the instance just alluded to (Num. xxv.), where 
the Moabitish women enticed the men, whom 
they had seduced, to idol festivals and so betrayed 
them into idolatry—a danger to which the Cor- 
inthians were much exposed (comp. chap. v. and 
vi.).— And fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand.—The number given in 
Num. xxv. 9, and also by Philo, Josephus and 
Rabbins, is twenty-four thousand. The discrep- 
ancy is, perhaps, best accounted for by sup- 
posing a failure of memory. Besser says: 
‘‘Twenty-four thousand, yet not perhaps ‘de- 
stroyed in one day.’”’ [Hodge says: ‘* Both 
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statements are equally’ correct. Nothing de- 
pended on the precise number. Any number 
between the two amounts may, according to 
common usage, be stated roundly as either the 
one or the other”]. The feebly authorized 
rtooapec is an emendation; other attempts at 
harmonizing are arbitrary (comp. Meyer and 
Osiander).—How indefinite the word rcvec, some 
is, and how it may be used to comprise a great 
multitude, is shown from this passage. —Neither 
let us tempt.—éxme:pdaCuperv; ex is here in- 
tensive; itis found alsoin Matth. iv. 7, tempt be- 
yond endurance.—Christ, as some of them al- 
so tempted.—The allusion here is to the event 
recorded in Num. xxi. 4, where the people becom- 
ing weary of their journey, reproached Moses for 
bringing them out of Egypt, and expressed dis- 
gust at the manna. To tempt God means to put 
God to the proof to see how far His patience 
would go, and whether He would suffer men’s 
unbelief and impatience to pass unpunished; or 
it may denote an impatient demand on God to 
help in some extraordinary way, and a condi- 
tioning of faith upon the result (comp. reepdcecv, 
Deut. vi. 16; Ex. xvii. 2, 7; Ps. Ilxxviii. 18 ff.; 
Acts v. 9; xv. 10). According to Meyer, it ex- 
preases the discontent of the Israelites at their 
condition in the wilderness; he takes Paul’s 
warning as aimed at the dissatisfaction of his 
readers with their oppressed circumstances 
during the time of their waiting for the second 
coming of the Lord. But there is nothing in the 
context which indicates this; but rather the con- 
trary. Possibly Paul might have had in mind 
the sacrificial feasts and the desire of the Cor- 
inthians for enjoying them, inasmuch as in this 
there was manifested a disgust at what the Lord 
had furnished to them in their Christian state, 
akin to the loathing of the manna by the Israel- 
ites. In such conduct he might discover a 
tempting of the Lord, a trial of His patience. 
“The [sraclites demanded that God should ap- 
poimt them a mode of life suited to their liking, 
that He would restore them the flesh pots of 
Egypt. In like manner the Corinthians seemed 
to demand of the Lord that He would allow them 
their old heathenish enjoyments.”’ NBsANDER. 
Or, he regards them as putting God’s grace and 
power to the test, in that they were exposing 
themselves to the danger of a relapse, and so 
raised the question, whether He would preserve 
them by increased bestowments of His grace— 
in which case then we should find in the Old Tes- 
tament precedent a challenging of God’s power 
and goodness, as to whether He could nourish 
His people with something else besides the man- 
ne in the wilderness (Osiander, Stanley). The 
first of these explanations squares best with the 
circumstances presented in Num. xxi. 4, where 
the disgust of the Israelites at that which God 
had provided, was such a ‘temptation’ as the 
Apostle speaks of. [‘‘It was a daring Him, in 
trying His patience by rebellious conduct and 
sin.’”” ALYorp; so also Hodge]. Other attempts 
at explanation need not here to be taken into 
account, as they are too forced. —The verb 
‘tempted’ takes for its object the pronoun ‘ Him’ 
implied—though Winer takes it as absolute— 
and by this we may very well understand 
‘Christ’ (comp. ver. 4; Ex. xxiii. 20; Is. Ixiii. 
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9ff.). If we adopt the reading «ipcov, then still 
Christ might readily be understood by the term, 
although the relation to the Old Testament would 
be satisfied if we took it to mean God. [Hence 
whichever of the two readings we adopt, we have 
in this verse strong evidence of the fact that 
Paul regarded the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
as none other than Christ Himself, the Eternal 
Word, who in various ways—in natural pheno- 
mena and in the form of an angel, manifested 
Himself to the Fathers of the ancient dispensa- 
tions, and was the real Ruler and Guide of 
Israel ].—and perished.—If we adopt the read- 
ing ardGAAuvro, then the Imperfect here would 
denote the progression of the fact: ‘They were 
being destroyed’ (Meyer). Yet the reading azd- 
Aovro is more strongly supported [and is adopted 
in all the later critical editions].— by the 
serpents, —([1. ¢., the well-known serpents; 
‘‘The article is so often omitted after a preposi- 
tion, that wherever it is expressed we may be sure 
there was a reason for it.” ALFrorp].—The last 
warning is against murmuring—a sin of which 
the Israelites were frequently guilty (Num. xxi. 
4; Ex. xvi. 8; Num. xiv. 1ff.; 86ff.; xvi. 41).— 
Neither murmur ye, as some of them also 
murmured.—The particular instance here re- 
ferred to, must be inferred from the judgment 
pointed to;—and perished by the destroyer. 
—The odAodpevric¢ or oAodpebuv, destroyer, appears 
in Ex. xii. 28, and it denotes the organ of the 
Divine retribution—the angel executing it; but 
this is not to be regarded as an evil angel (comp. 
Mace. xv. 22 ff.). Since only some are particu- 
larized as murmuring (be the number greater or 
less), likewise their destruction by an extraordi- 
nary judgment, the event alluded to cannot be 
the one narrated in Num. xiv. In that case the 
whole congregation rose in rebellion, and the 
judgment inflicted was the gradual dying out of 
the whole elder generation (unless we restrict 
the affair to the ten spies, who were the cause 
of that uprising, and who died of a plague before 
the Lord, ver. 36ff.). More suitable to our text 
is the circumstance mentioned in Num. xvi., 
where 14,700 persons were snatched away by a 
sudden visitation (ver. 49). Primarily the mur- 
muring here was against Moses and Aaron, be- 
cause of the destruction of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, with their company, which was charged 
upon these servants of the Lord. But, ig fact, 
it was a murmuring againstGod from whom the 
judgment came [a judgment ‘‘which though it 
is not so specified ‘here, was administered on an- 
other occasion by a destroying angel, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16, 17.” ALrorpD].—In its application to 
the Corinthians, we are not to suppose that the 
murmuring they were cautioned against was on 
account of inferior spiritual gifts, or because of 
the restriction of their pleasures through the 
regulations demanded in the Christian life, or at 
their general condition as Christians; but rather 
it was the opposition which they were disposed 
to manifest against the teachers given them by 
God, and especially against Paul, an opposition 
which struck directly at the Lord Himself (Osi- 
ander and others). To make the parallel perfect, 
we must suppose the murmuring occasioned by 
Divine retributions, such as that hinted at in xi.. 
30: ‘On this account many aro weak and sickly, 
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and some sleep.”—These references to the Old 
Testament he concludes as he began,—Now 
these things were befalling.—cvvé Bacvoy, 
{the plural verb, where the Gr. idiom would re- 
quire the singular, ‘‘expresses the plurality of 
events separately happening”’]; and the imper- 
fect (were befalling) hints at the constant re- 
petition of the case (Osiander and Meyer).— 
them typically,—rvur:xd¢ as above riot, 
not in the theological sense, but ‘for example,’ 
i. e., in such a way as by a Divine intent to in- 
dicate what would befall God’s people in like 
eircumstances under the new dispensation. 
This point is more definitely brought out in 
the following statement.—and are written, 
—éypd¢n, singular, expresses the union of 
these transactions in the record of Scripture as 
one complete whole.—for our admonition.— 
Here is the purpose of the sacred narrative as 
ordained by God Nae iv. 14).—unto whom. 
—The relative refers to ‘our’ (#0), and in- 
troduces an allusion to the near approach of the 
great judicial crisis, thus confirming his warn- 
ing.—have come, or ‘into whose life-time havo 
entered, and even now exist’ (perf. ),—the ends 
of the ages,—ra réiyn rir aidvor. By 
this phrase the same is meant which is elsewhere 
termed ow rédea téy aidvur, “the consummation 
of the ages” (Heb. ix. 26); or rot aiwvoc, of 
the age”’ (Matth. xiii. 89); also briefly rd réAor, 
‘‘the end” (i. 8; xv. 24; Matth. xxv. 8; ef al.); 
or wdvrwv Td rédocg, “the end of all things” (1 
Pet. iv. 7). The ‘‘ages” here are the great 
world-periods preceding the manifestation of 
Christ, and out-goings of which mark the in- 
coming manifestation. The aidy avroc, the present 
age, is contemplated in its progressive unfolding 
through manifold periods, whose exit finally 
leads to the last. decisive crisis which passes over 
to the aiav péddwr, the future age. Now tho 
Apostle regards his time as the time of this grand 
crisis—accordingly as a time of severe trials for 
the faithful, in which it became them to be on 
their guard, and for which it was important for 
them to prepare with earnest self-denial; and he 
presses it upon the Corinthians not to expose 
themselves to the extreme of danger by indulging 
in a false security. ‘‘ Paul had always good rea- 
son for considering the final catastrophe as near at 
hand, although he held the last time to be much 
shortes than it really was to be. Christianity is 
the goal and end of all earlier revelations, and no 
new one follows it. Hence the Christian is justi- 
fied in considering himself asthe terminus to 
which all the earlier developments of revelation 
point and conduct onwards.” NganpER.—Next 
there follows a caution, to which a word of en- 
couragement is annexed for despairing minds. 

Vess. 12-18. Wherefore, dove [lit.: so that, 
is used with the Imp. or Subj. to introduce an 
inference from what precedes. (Winer P. III, 
g XLI. 5, note 1)}. Here it fitly leads in the 
practical exhortation deduced from the foregoing 
discussion. ‘Since these events which teach us 
how those who stand in 80 close a relation to God 
and partake of such exalted privileges, may in- 
cur fearful judgments by their evil conduct, have 
been recorded in accordance with God’s pur- 
poses as warnings for us who live in this last 
most critical pcriod of trial, and are going on to 


the final judgment—let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall,—. ¢., be- 
ware how he indulges in a false security. The 
verbs ‘to stand’ and ‘to fall,’ taken from the 
phraseology of the ring, admit of a twofold ia- 
terpretation. 1. The former: to stand faat in 
goodness and in faith; and the latter: to be be- 
trayed into sin. 2. The former: to abide in the 
possession of salvation, to be sure of a gracious 
state; and the latter: to forfeit salvation. The 
second interpretation best suits the connection, 
and it presupposes the first. [Hoper puts the 
ease more forcibly. The security cautioned 
against ‘‘may refer either to security of salva- 
tion, or against the power of temptation. The 
two are very different, and rest generally on 
very different grounds. False security of salve- 
tion commonly rests on the ground of our be- 
longing to a privileged body (the Church), or to 
& privileged class (the elect). Both are eq 
fallacious. Neither the members of the Chure 
nor the elect can be saved unless they persevere 
in holiness; and they cannot persevere in holi- 
ness without continued watchfulness and effort. 
False security as to our power to resist tempta- 
tion rests on an overweening self-confidence in 
our own strength. None so liable to fall as they 
who, thinking themselves strong, run into temp- 
tation. This probably is the kind of false se- 
curity against which the Apostle warns the Co- 
rinthians, as he exhorts them immediately after 
to avoid temptation ”].—Though the Romish in- 
terpreters think they find evidence here against 
Luther’s doctrine of s fides specialis, acoord- 
ing to which a Christian can with the greatest 
assurance be confident of his own justification 
and of his perseverance in it unto the end, yet 
they are opposed alike by the experience of 
Paul himself (2 Tim. i. 12; iv. 8, 18), and of 
many a Christian after him who has enjoyed 
that certitudo jfidet which, as a general thing, the 
Corinthians could not possess from want of firm- 
ness.—-no temptation—z ei: pacpude; this de- 
notes either an ordeal, especially by means of saf- 
ferings and persecutions, to which the verb “to 
bear’ may refer ; or, temptation, 1. e., enticement to 
sin, to which the connection with what precedes, 
and the hortatory intent of the whole paragraph 
would point. Both meanings coalesce in the 
thought that their Christian character had been 
put to the proof by painful circumstances, as 
well as by sinful enticements, so as to show whe- 
ther faith was strong; love, of the right kind; 
and hope, firm.—has taken you but such as 
is human.—All apology im reference to the 
temptations they had hitherto experienced, 
though not now existing, and all despair in re- 
gard to the severer trials before them, Paul here 
meets by the statement that what they had thus 
far encountered was altogether ‘human’ drdpé- 
rivol, t. é, either: proceeding from men (such 
as the fascinations of the surrounding heathen 
life), in contrast perhaps with the properly de- 
monic temptations of the last evil time which was 
to precede the revelation of Christ: or: suited to 
man, to his power of endurance, in contrast with 
the fascinations of a more dangerous sort, for 
overcoming which supernatural grace is re- 
quired. [Hodge prefers the latter as the more 
natural and so the common interpretation. Ol- 
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shausen, the former]. For their encouragement 
in the future he points to the fidelity of Gud— 
but God is faithful—+. ¢., true to His calling 
and covenant, consistent in His love and pur- 
pose (i. 9), which would appear whelly unrelia- 
ble if he allowed temptations to befall His people 
that transcended their powers of endurance or 
resistance,—who,—d ¢ for dr: ovroc, because He, — 
will not suffer you to be tempted beyond 
what ye are able.—This expression seems to 
sustain the second interpretation dale to ‘hu- 
man’ above,—showing that a moderate tempta- 
tion is meant by it. Compare the expression, 
Hos. xi. 4; 2 Sam. vii. 14. Besides, it must be 
said that every temptation, though coming pri- 
marily from men, is to be ascribed to Satan as 
the ultimate cause (comp. vii. 5; Eph. vi. 12), 
{and men and devils are alike under the control 
of the Almighty, who permits or restrains at 
pleasure, and to the degree that He sees fit.} 
The limit of permission is the ability to endure 
which God Himself has conferred. And this im- 
plies that with the later, severer temptations 
God will cause the strength of His chosen to in- 
crease (Neander). The same is true in res 

to the time the temptation will last, of which he 
finally speaks.—but will with the tempta- 
tion make also the escape —éxBacr. literally 
means escape, the passing out from, the aradAay? 
Tov mretpaoynowv of Theoph.; but here it denotes the 
way of escape, or the end (—rd rbéAog xupiov, Jas. v. 
11). The ‘with’ (ovy) cannot indicate contem- 
poraneousness; but it implies only that the 
escape is connected with the temptation, that the 
latter will never be without the former. The 
use of the verb ‘‘make” in relation to temptation 
does not conflict with that of ‘ suffer,” inasmuch 
as the Divine permission involves a direct provi- 
dence. Even the tempting cause stands under 
the Divine sovereignty, and in its action is depen- 
dent on God. The emphasis lies upon rv é«Baoi. 
—in order that ye may be able to bear (it), 
—rov divacdat treveyxety.—This clause 
may be taken either as interpreting “escape,” 
showing that it will consist in the ability to en- 
dure; but this does not comport with the idea of 
an escape: or it may be construed as an objective 
elause as rendered above, intimating that the re- 
sult would be such as will comport with the de- 
signs of a faithful God. The verb ireveyxeiv, to 
dear, suggests the idea of a burden carried, and 
very appropriately, inasmuch as all temptation 
is for the believer as an oppressive weight, or 
that of a hostile attack under which one has to 
bold out, to endure. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. A sound belief in the doctrine of the 
saints’ perseverance is ever accompanied with 
@ conviction of the possibility of failure and of 
the absolute necessity of using our utmost endea- 
vor in order fo final success. No experiences of 
Divine favor in the past, no circumstances, how- 
ever advantageous, furnish such a guarantee of 
salvation as to warrant spiritual repose. There 
is no perseverance without conscious and deter- 
mined persevering, and the requisite effort can 
be put forth only under the influence alike 
of hope and fear. And he who apprehends 


no danger of being ultimately a castaway 

through neglect or transgression, will lack the 

motive mecessary to urge him triumphantly to the 
oal). 

2. The spirit of the true Christian agonistes as 
contrasted with that of the falee one. ‘This poor 
life entire for an eternal crown,’’—so A. Knapp 
pithily describes L. Hofacker’s spirit; and this 
is the spirit of every true Christian warrior. In 
view of the crown of life, he hesitates at no sa- 
orifice, is ready for all self-denial, does violence 
to his own nature, and never grows weary of 
mortifying the flesh through the might of the 
Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 18; Gal. v. 24; Col. iii. 
5). Such as desire to belong to Christ, yet are 
ever yielding to their natural inclinations, and 
deal tenderly with the flesh even though the 
spiritual life may suffer thereby, and they in 
consequence are detained in the heavenly race, 
are put to shame by men of this world, who for 
the sake of temporal gain or renown, willingly 
strain every nerve and incur the most painful 
privations, yea, even hold life cheap in order to 
attain their end (Luke xv. 8). Those who do 
not earrestly contend against whatever endangers 
their heavenly crown, and strive not with all 
their might to overcome the obstacles in their 
way, and so become weak and uncertain in their 
warfare, or who covertly entertain that which 
they ought to oppose, opposing it only for the 
sake of appearances, resemble pugilists who 
spend their blows in the air. Especially shame- 
ful is it for a person who is called to give others 
direction and encouragement in the holy warfare 
not to engage earnestly in it himself, and to 
shrink from the requisite self-denial and to tire 
in the race and grow lukewarm in the fight, so 
as to appear like the herald, who, having pro- 
claimed the terms of the conflict to others, has 
been found himself unworthy of the prize (ix. 


ie 
8. Carnal security, its fatal character. The rea- 
son of lukewarmness in temper, of deficiency in 
self-denying earnestness, of abandonment to all 
manner of impure inclinations, of entanglement 
in ungodly objects, and worldly lusts, of idola- 
trous cleaving to the creature even to the lowest 
self-debasement, of strife with God and His pro- 
vidence both in disgust at the gifts He sends, 
and in murmurs at His judgments—the ground 
of all such bad conduct in those who would still 
be Christians, lies most frequently in a false 
security, in the vain conoeit that there can be 
no failure—that the goal of salvation will cer- 
tainly be reached, because a person has once 
been received into the fellowship of believers. 
All such false security in His people, God has 
taken pains to counteract from the beginning, 
and in their history He has furnished warnings 
against it for all time to come. In the judg- 
ments which befell that earlier generation, so 
distinguished for the marvellous bestowments of 
His grace—judgments inflicted because of re- 
peated offences against their covenant God, a 
threatening has been issued to the Church of 
the New Covenant of a similar fate in like cir- 
cumstances, according to the abiding law of the 
Divine rule (x. 1-11). 

4. Frowardness and false security readily give 
place to despair when severe temptations arise. As 
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in opposition to the former, we must point to the 
Divine retributions in order to awaken a salutary 
fear; so in opposition to the latter we must 
point to the truth of God and the steadfastness 
of His love. God never ceases from His work 
of grace, and will not fail to furnish needful as- 
sistance to honest fighters; and He will moderate 
the measure and duration of the temptation ao- 
cording to the strength He has afforded; so that 
at the right moment He puts an end to the trial, 
in order that those who are tempted may be able 
to endure in the conflict (wv. 12, 18). 

6. Burazz:—A person may be endowed with 
all the seals and tokens of Divine grace, and yet 
through personal infidelity be lost (x. 15). 

6. In Christ all the threads of the history of the 
Divine revelation run together. He is the true and 
sole manifestation of the eternal God. In the 
midst of the ages He entered into the human 
race, and took upon Himself personally our na- 
ture, in order to perfect the work of redemption 
and carry out the purposes of God’s holy love, 
and prepare the way for the final judgment of 
the world, in which He as judge will determine 
the lot of every man in accordance with the 
manner in which he has treated the Divine grace 
proffered him in His word and works. But this 
whole work He has prepared and foreshadowed 
under the older dispensation alike in the promise, 
and in the law, and in the manifoldness of His 
operations and providences, whereby both are 
led, established and confirmed in life, and se- 
cured against unbelief and disobedience. As 
the messenger of Jehovah, on whom Jehovah's 
name is written, who bears imprinted on Him- 
self the Jehovah-character, and carries the 
image of the unchangeable, holy, merciful and 
true covenant God stamped in every word and 
deed, He is Israel’s deliverer from bondage, his 
protector and helper in extremest necessities, 
his wondrous guardian and supporter in want 
which no natural means may relieve, who out 
of His own fulness furnishes him the life-sus- 
taining manna, who pours out for him the life- 
refreshing water, who bears with him in un- 
speakable patience, but also at the same time 
exercises toward him a judicial severity. And 
what He does, ordains, or controls through His 
own personal manifestation, He has previously 
indicated both through individuals and their 
doings, and through manifold ordinances, ad- 
ministrations and judgments, intended for the 
instruction, for the comfort and warning of us 
in these last days. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starks :—Ver. 24. The running includes: 1. 
a turning from sin; 2. a turning to the goal, ¢. 
e., God (Acts xxvi. 18); 8. the exercise of the 
powers of the new man in the obedience of faith 
and the mortification of the sinful life; 4. the 
refraining from all binderances, such as the lusts 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life—and indeed not simply from what is evi- 
dently sinful in itself, but also from things 
otherwise lawful, by which a person may either 
injure himself or put a stumbling-block in the 
way of others.—Ordinarily only one person ob- 
tains the prize; but in Christianity we can all 


obtain it, even though one may run faster than 
the other, provided only that we are steadfast. 
For as the faith is the same for all, so also is the 
race; although the degrees of glory attained 
may be various.—In the race no account is 
made of what man does in his own strength, or 
of his own will (Rom. ix. 16); but if God chooses 
to draw us by His word, and we resist not, then 
He grants the ability to come to Christ, and to 
follow Him, and to run with patience the race 
set before us (Heb. xii. ee Pare they 
who run fail of the prize, what hope can those 
have who sit still, or fall back, or stop in the 
way’ Ah! the obtaining of salvation is no 
child’s play. Earned indeed was it without our 
labor; and now the prize being there, we must 
strive for it. Earnestness, earnestness, fear and 
trembling (Phil. ii. 12) are necessary to reach 
the spot where the crown is put on the victors 
brow (2 Tim. ii. 5).—Standing and running 
both belong to the true Christian—standing, as 
opposed to falling; running, as opposed to idle- 
ness and standing still, and to unfaithfulness in 
falling back (chap. xvi. 18; Heb. xii. 1).—We 
should press to God through all things, and rest in 
nothing but in God (Matth. xi. 29).— With begin- 
ners Christianity is only a walk—they go step by 
step; but with the experienced it is a race.— 
Ver. 25. A Christian is bound to refrain from 
whatever obstructs his course, and to use all 
means for increasing his spiritual strength. The 
particular things to be avoided must be deter- 
mined by each one for himself.—A person must 
be converted to God before he can have peace 
with God, and the pledge of salvation in his own 
soul, and can with a watchful eye avoid whatever 
may disturb his peace or injure his neighbor, 
and therefore ought to be denied.—The hope of 
an eternal crown keeps us from carnal gratifica- 
tion, and is a great incentive to perseverance 
(Rom. ii. 7).—Vv. 26, 27. LurHer:—As a com- 
batant who swerves from his course must fail of 
his goal, or in fighting makes false strokes, and 
wastes his strength in the air, so is it with all 
who would do good works without faith; for 
they are altogether uncertain as to how they 
stand with God: hence all their doings are mis- 
runs, mis-strokes and mis-doings.—The faith 
which works by love hits the foe equarely; since 
faith allows not of despair, nor love admits a false 
security. —He instructs best who teaches by ex- 
ample.—He who is void of spiritual life, runs 
by his own strength, and so ruus into error 
and sinks at last.—What we venture on in the 
name of Jesus, and at His bidding, obtains the 
crown. What we do apart from Him, is lost 
work.—How many air-strokes and mis-strokes 
are given by those who have not the mind and wea- 
pons of Paul !—air-strokes in preaching, in the 
supposed vindication of truth, in prayer, and the 
like, under the idea that the foe has been finely 
hit or utterly laid low, and that a good work has 
been well done (1 Tim. vi. 8 f.)!—Something of 
the old Adam still clings to the best of Chris- 
tinns: hence they have to fight with themselves 
daily, and as Christ did towards Peter (Matt. 
xvi. 23) show the devil the door.—The flesh 
must obey the spirit, and for this, discipline and 
self-crucifixion are necessary. Woe to those who 
take the covenant of God into their mouth, and 
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hate discipline (Rom. ii. pe as x. 1: , by it; and against ourselves, by the violation of 


The pillar of cloud is a type of Christ, a token of 
God’s gracious presence, for in Christ the Fa- 
ther’s glory dwelleth (John i. 14).—The cloudy 
pillar was to the Egyptiansa horror; to the Is- 
raelites a comfort: so is Christ to the godless an 
object of dread: to the faithful a source of con- 
solation. The cloudy pillar departed not from 
the people day nor night; Christ is with us 
evermore. Ver. 2; Baptism isa token of God’s 
grace and beneficence, just as was the passage 
through the Red Sea; it slays the old man and 
makes the new man live. Pharaoh dies but Is- 
rael survives. As God, by His miraculous fa- 
vors, assured the Israelites of His gracious pre- 
sence and nid, so is holy baptism a strong seal 
of the divine promise, and & sure witness of di- 
vine grace. As the Israelites were pledged by 
their deliverance to believe in Moses’ doctrine, 
B80 are we pledged by baptism to believe the worJ 
of Christ and follow His commands. Ver. 8. 
The manna was a type of Christ: 1. as to its 
source—Christ was the bread from heaven; 2. 
as to the place where it was given—the wilder- 
ness is an image of this troubled life; 3. as to 
the mode of gathering it—we must seek Him 
early; 4. as to its enjoyment—the true Israelite 
enjoying Christ, with all His blessings; 5. asto 
the taste—Christ, the bread of life, surpasses the 
most delicious and refreshing food; 6. as to the 
panishment which follows upon contempt; 7. 
as to the provision made for remembrance— 
Christ bas ordained a holy supper as His en- 
during memorial (John vi. 31-35). Ver. 4; The 
rock is a type of Christ, the Rock of our salva- 
tion, and the foundation of His Church (1 Pet. 
ii. 6), who, smitten by His sufferings, has poured 
out for us the water of life. Ver. 5. Hep.: The 
manna, the gushing rock, and the pillar of cloud 
could not hinder the destruction of Israel. Where 
was the failure? It was in obedience to the 
truth, and in that holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. So also may those who have 
been made partakers of God’s grace, in Christ, 
be finally lost, if they do not remain stead- 
fast in such grace through faith. Ver. 6. 
Where sin is there punishment ensues; on 
aw follows pain. ‘The terrible histories of 

oly Writ ought to serve as the perpetual 
preachers of repentance, and stand as abiding 
monuments of the ever-burning wrath of God. 
If evil lusts were not sin, God never would have 
said: Thou shalt not covet (Rom. vii. 7).—Ver. 
7. It is an abomination to confer on a miserable 
creature the honor which belongs to God alone. 
—Most banquets, and especially marriage feasts, 
among Christians of the present day area very sub- 
tle, yet. really wicked idolatry; and an evidence 
of such an inward apostasy from God as would 
justify our calling the participants godless, i. ¢., 
persons standing in no covenant of faith and love 
with God (ver. 81; Tit. ii. 12).—Ver. 8. The re- 
generate do, indeed, at times, feel the excitements 
of impure lusts; but they allow not themselves 
to be betrayed thereby; they sigh over the evil, 
resist it by the grace of God, and try to quench 
the spark, and pray for forgiveness (Gal. v. 16— 
24).—Whoredom is a three-fold sin—against God, 
whose temple is desecrated: against our neigh- 
bor, who is partly offended and partly disgraced 
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our conscience and the defilement of our hody.— 
Ver. 9. Let us not step out of our calling and 
scorn the means ordained for our temporal and 
eternal welfare. For Christ means to rule us, 
and not to be ruled by us.—Ver. 10. Those who 
murmur against pious government and faithful 
reachers, sin not against man, but against 
Christ Himself. What do people mean by com- 
plaining that God does not do rightly by them? 
If thay only considered how far they fail of act- 
ing in accordance with God’s will, what reason 
would not every one find to complain of himself? 
Complain against your own sin, otherwise God 
will begin to complain of you. Whatcan follow 
then but ruin and damnation (Lam. iii. 89) !— 
Ver. 11. Weare more fortunate than the ancients; 
for we not only have the same commands of God 
which they had, but also their examples for our 
instruction, exhortation, warning and comfort. 
Many other advantages have we also; they have 
the shadow, we have the substance (Col. ii. 17); 
they wereservants, weare children (Rom. xiii. 15); 
they were under the yoke, we are free (Acts xv. 
10); they were taught by Moses, we are taught by 
Christ (Heb. i. 1 f.).—Ver. 12. Hepincsr: How 
easy to fall! Watch, pray, trust neither the foe 
nor thyself. But many think that they are 
standing, even though they have not yet arisen, 
but are lying buried in the filth of sin. Prove 
thyself !—If we sre imagining ourselves firm and 
strong, then have we the most reason to fear our 
weakness and vur inability. Distrust of one’s 
self is tho ground of the Christian's strength.— 
We shun many a fall by lying beautifully low 
upon the earth (Prov. xxviii. 26). Shunning all 
hinderances to good, and all temptations to evil, 
and industriously using the means which serve 
for our confirmation. It is a very common 
temptation with young converts to trust them- 
selves too much and not to be rightly observant; 
and hence they are edsily entrapped by the 
treacheries of sin, and betrayed into a fall; 
therefore this warning is very needful for them. 

Ver. 18. Hgp.:—Those temptations are called 
human which do not require us to resist unto 
blood (Heb. xii. 4), and which do not yet amount 
to the fiery darts of the devil (Eph. vi. 16; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7). Among the temptations of Satan are to 
be reckoned all those severe trials which believing 
souls are constrained to endure under the divine 
permission; although Satan is not altogether 
quiet in those human temptations which spring 
from original sin, and from evil examples and se- 
ductions. Besides these, there are yet divine 
temptations, wherein God puts our faith to the 
proof (Gen. xxxii.), purifies and confirms us 
through all measures of suffering (1 Pet. i. 7, 9, 
12 f.; Jas. i.8; Heb. xi. 11), and also for our 
good delivers us to Satan that he may sift us (Luke 
xxii. 31), and thereby prove that Satan can avail 
nothing against us (sixth petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer). Why do ye then complain, ye tender- 
lings? The cross is not so great but that the 
strength to bear itis greater; the cross carries 
us, and not we the cross; for in the cross there 
is power, and there is none in us. With the 
cross comes power, and with the power the cross. 

BeRLENBURGER Brsie. Ver. 24. Genuine 
Christianity is a real race-course, but the proper 
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running on it is no rambling. If people learn 
that they can be made happy by the Gospel, and 
observe that a good thing may be made out of 
Christ, they will devote themselves to Hint out- 
wardly, and run after a certain fashion. Many 
do this in & more exact sense when they taste 
the good word of God a little, and submit to re- 
pentance, and begin a pious and honorable life. 
Many continue earnestly in prayer, and in all 
manner of good practices, their life long; but 
yet maintain their own secret designs. But be- 
cause they run in their sinful nature, and not in 
their divine nature, they never reach the goal. 
The Lord Jesus Christ, who Himself ran the 
race, is the Judge and Rewarder of those who 
run it after Him; and besides, He gives unto 
them strength and courage for running. All 
may reach it, provided they are only earnest in 
their endeavors. Why should we run without such 
ahope? But the realization of it takes place only 
in the birth, and in breaking through the strait 
gate into the new divine life, and this demands 
the deepest earnestness and death-struggle, in 
which body and soul may often perish before 
the gate of life is reached and found open. All 
power which is capable of furthering our right 
race towards a sure prize, must be obtained from 
Christ by the prayer of faith. He, by His Spirit, 
extends to us His hand, and leads us by this se- 
cret way. Observe well where your desires run, 
in order that, under a fair show, you may not 
after all be seeking your own ends. We must 
not only run so as merely to imagine that we 
may succeed; but we must earnestly strive ac- 
tually to succeed. Spiritual running consists in 
the eager stretching and straining of the spirit 
after the promises of God in Christ Jesus; from 
this there follows an earnest pressing forward to 
the new birth, together with all needful watoh- 
fulness, fidelity and diligence in the daily obedi- 
ence of faith, and mortification of the sinful 
man. Above all is it necessary to keep one’s 
self disentangled. Besides, the soul must abide 
unwearied in its endeavors to rise to the highest 
good; and even when it would fain stand still, 
or sink down, must it rally again in daily re- 
pentance, through the power of God, and hasten 
zealously along its course. It is the selfish and 
treacherous carnal understanding which often 
plants itself in the way, and perverts the powers 
of the soul to such things as not only bring no 
reward, but also hinder our obtaining one.—Ver. 
25. He who means to race makes himself light, 
and lays aside needless incumbrances. If the 
heart stands open to the Lord, and to His Spirit, 
free from all inordinate delight in and oleaving 
to visible things, and to itself, then it is strong 
in the Lord and filled by Him; and all powers 
of darkness, and the hidden might of sin are 
bound and cast out by Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
victory.—Not that suffering and striving earn 
salvation; but the great Awarder of the prizes 
deems no one worthy who does not value that 
which is precious and dear to him above every- 
thing else.—The prize is Jesus, in His Spirit, the 
great mystery of godliness. Those who rightly 
win it have an eternal satisfaction therein. We 
can only stand before the Father in the Son. 
But of Him can we become partakers only in the 
new birth, by which He is formed in the human 
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heart. Therefore must the lovers of Jesus di- 
rect their sim and desire only toward Him; in 
Him will the hungry soul alone delight itself; 
therefore do all its energies go out after Him, 
for whom it counts all things but losa, that 
it may win Christ and be found in II:m 
(Phil. iii. 8,9). Draw us and we will run 
after thee! onfirm those whom Thou hast 
drawn, and give us ever new power that we may 
never be weary in pressing forward to this 
prize until it has been obtained.—Ver. 26. Or- 
dinarily there is a lack of clear knowledge and 
certainty as to what is the true prize, and what 
the way to it. The path to life is confusedly and 
wrongly apprehended, and a person’s own 
choices often get mingled in with it. One falls 
upon this and that outward duty, engages zeal- 
ously in prayer his life long, reads all good books 
he can get, exercises himself outwardly in good 
works, mortifications, alms-giving, mean clothing, 
and thinks thus to force salvation by his own 
running and striving, whether he has Christ al- 
ready or not; this is to run uncertainly.—Beat- 
tings of the air are the strokes which are not given 
by the Spirit in the soul. Those persons only 
beat the air who do not hit the foe whom they 
ought to ward off. They are very zealous about 
others; but have no just perceptions of them- 
selves; they will engage in outward lip-devo- 
tion, and forget at the same time the inward 
prayer of the Spirit, and earnest striving against 
all sin; they will busy themselves in studying 
and speaking about Divine things, or even in 
disputing about and criticising others, and pre- 
fer this to actual fighting themselves ; or they 
will cease from warfare because nature recoils 
from a complete extermination; or they will de- 
vote themselves to the society of other pious 
persons, and entirely forget their own duties ; or 
they will rest content with keeping up simply 
fair appearances. And even when one has begun 
in right earnest, what numerous beatings of the 
air often take place in the conflicts of the heart, 
which the Spirit of Wisdom discloses afterwards 
to each one when he comes truly to seek God! 
In general, it may be regarded as an ineffectual 
warfare when a person is loth to cross his own 
will and flesh, or does not lose his own life even 
unto a true self-mortification, but always keeps 
something secretly in reserve. These the arch- 
enemy still holds in a subtle snare of secret 
lust, just as he may yet hold others through fear 
that they will not properly deny themselves 
every thing out of dread of detraction and mock- 
ery. Art thou letting go all things seen for the 
sake of something better? Art thou closing up 
thy sense and heart against that which wrongly 
entices thee? And art thou striving earnestly 
against all uprising lust? Art thou wrestling 
also earnestly with God, and holding on until He 
blesseth thee? Art thou risking body and soul, 
and all things for the sake of winning the pearl? 
Holdeet thou no agreement with Satan and the 
world, and thine own flesh? And hast thou re- 
nounced these things forever?’—Ver. 27. He 
whose senses are not yet slain can never become 
spiritual; but remains always carnal. Each 
one, according to his own condition and his pre- 
dominant affections and temperament, is required 
by God to refrain particularly from that which 
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is most apt to take him captive. We must bring 
our body into subjection in order that we may 
not fall into subjection to it. This is the right 
sort of theology—that the teacher himself hearken 
to the word of truth, in order that he may ap- 
pear as an example te the flock, and show that 
obedience is possible. He who in this respect 
follows Christ is acceptable to Him and useful to 
men.—Chap. x. 1 ff. It is possible to effect an 
entrance, and then to stand still and lose all that 
has been gained.—In the true baptism we ac- 
quire every thing. Therefore it becomes us to 
enter renewedly every ea the death of 
Christ, and allow the old e disposition to lie 
baried in His grave, and also daily to put on the 
new life in the might of Christ through the 
prayer of the Spirit.—The true bread from hea- 
ven gladly imparts life to the world, provided 
only that we are eager to partake of its fulness. 
As Christ gives Himself for our food, so may He 
also serve as a drink to all who thirst after 
righteousness by means of His Spirit, which is 
the true water of life.—Christ is not a remote, 
bat an ever-present Saviour. He ever walks 
with us.—Ver. 5. Many may commit themselves 
to the protection of God (the cloud) and pass 
through floods of tribulation pee sea); they may 
be baptized, and enjoy the Lord’s Supper with 
great interest and devotion. Yea, they may ao- 
tually partake of the Lord Jesus in their own 
souls, and yet, after all, fail of the prize, and 
Spostatize from God, so that He can have no 
pleasure in them.—Ver. 6. A type—e sketch 
such as shall be preserved for all time. This is 
grounded on the uniformity of the ways of God. 
—In all our conflicts and self-restraints we must 
begin with our desires and lusts, which are the 
root of all evil. The temptations to sin are to be 
attacked in the very first motions towards it 
within us, and suppreesed by the Spirit.—Even 
the best things may be turned into occasions of 
sin if they are sought with a selfish will. All 
desires which depart from God and go after the 
creature are impure and reprobate: for God de- 
mands our entire affections tor Himself.—Cahrist 
is our pattern to be imitated. The example of 
Israel, on the other hand, is held up for a warn- 
ing.—Unstable souls are easily seduced to that 
which is false ere they are aware; hence the im- 
portance of shunniag promiscuous intercourse 
and putting a tight rein upon our desires.—Ver. 
7. How fares it with the Christianity of the time 
and its festal days? In the morning, if conve- 
nient, people perform their intended prayer and 
worship ; then they feast according to their ap- 
petites, and finally rise up to play, or to pass 
time in gossipping, or to indulge in corrupt 
practices. And is this the service to which the 
Israel of God is called !—He who will walk surely 
must beware of devious paths, and, for the sake 
of his Saviour, avoid the charms of false affec- 
‘tions, and all idolatry of the creature, and all 
sectarianism, which beguiles him from his Lord: 
then will God also preserve and keep him.— 
Ver. 8. It is the part of true temperance to avoid 
the oecasions of sin and all cerrupt conversation, 
for we can seldom leave such things undefiled. 
Our fidelity to our proper Bridegroom is mani- 
feasted by our carefully avoiding all defilement of 
the tlesh and of the spirit, and by abstaining 


from all spiritual adultery through illicit attach- 
ment to any creature. Both these sins incur 
sore Judgments.—Ver. 9. All discontent and 
murmuring against God and His gifts is a tempt- 
ing of Christ —(Sinoe His incarnation it has be- 
come far easier for us to assail His Light, His 
Word, and His Spirit, because He has declared 
that He is with us every day; especially by 
doubting whether He will fulfil His office in us, 
from the fact that we do not as yet experience 
any victory over sin, or feel the power of His 
presence and love. He who breaks the law and 
follows his inordinate affections, and still desires 
that God should redeem him, is guilty of tempt- 
ing God.—Ver. 10. A fearful commotion often 
arises in the breast of man if his flesh is not 
gratified: he blames God for His ways, and 
murmurs at God’s instruments. In this way the 
mystery of the Cross is assailed, and the great 
enemy overpowers the soul and suffers it not to 
come and bow before God.—Ver. 11. Since we 
have the example of so many centuries before 
our eyes, the greater watchfulness is demanded 
of us unto whom these last times have come, in- 
asmuch as the harvest and the sifting is at the 
door, and Satan rages against all who are has- 
tening out of Egypt, knowing that his time is 
short.—Ver. 12. If a person intends not to fall, 
he must ground his salvation not upon his own 
strength, and on the fact that he stands, but he 
must cleave to God alone. For if by clinging to 
the Lord we become one gpirit with Him, it fol- 
lows that those who do this can no more fall than 
He can fall.—Voer. 18. Man, because he intends 
to be on the lookout, feels safe and fears not 
danger. But when he is assailed, he looks only 
to the temptation and despairs. The heart is a 
deceitful and desperate thing (Jer. xvii. 9).— 
Aside from those n tempiations which occur 
in ordinary life, and spring directly from human 
corruptions, there are others of a superhuman 
and spiritual character; these fall upon us like 
an armed man. Nevertheless they cannot injure 
the faithful (1 John v. 18).—The faithfulness of 
God here stands like a pillar, firm and strong, 
around which all things rage and storm in vain. 
But it is His own pure, unfalsified inclination 
and love to the soul which causes Him to deal 
with it in all respects so prudently and savingly, 
and which prompts Him to omit nothing which 
is for its welfare, and to allow nothing which is 
for its injury. Temptations, so far as they are 
beneficial to the soul, only reveal God's holiness 
and love; and He soon puts an end to the same, 
so far as their power to overcome is concerned. 
In the converted man there is a certain degree 
of abtiiy. It is God's power bestowed through 
the Holy Spirit, in which Paul claimed to be able 
to do all things (Phil. iv. 18). Therefore it is 
the fault of our indolence if we think ourselves 
incapable of overcoming any temptation. In all 
truly anointed Christians their ability is equal to 
their temptations. Let one only learn to pray 
aright, and to understand what it means when 
we ask, ‘Cast us not away from Thy presence !’’ 
God knows already how much He will permit; 
and how to counterbalance it. He permits and 
does not permit. His truth remains fast. The 
eternal, almighty, faithful, righteous God must 
indeed be greater than that which attacks us 
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(Jno. x. 29). God is not unrighteous in the 
slightest particular; He asks only what He has 
given. Learn then to know thy abilities, O 
soul, and what thou hast in thee of Christ’s 
power! Regard not the might of sin as greater 
than the power of God. He has loved thee, and 
in love He will keep thee; for thy spirit, which 
is from Him, is a costly jewel in His eyes; this 
He must lay claim to and rescue from all dan- 
ger. Hie cannot deny Himself in regard to it. 
When He appoints a temptation, He at the same 
time also sets the bound to it, and opens a way 
of escape. Of this a man may assure himself by 
committing himself only to God. The ways of 
escape are as numerous as the temptations. 
When reason sees no termination, then God 
opens a wide door through which the heart that 
lad been driven into a corner suddenly discovers 
broad spaces before it; therefore hope in Him at 
all times (Ps. Ixii. 9). If He imposes a burden, 
He likewise will help, and will not impose too 
much. He will measure all things by your ca- 
pacities; for we have a faithful High-priest who 
has compassion on our weakness, and will make 
all things possible for him who truste. He who 
looks one-sidedly, or only at temptation, and not 
at the God, who is with us in the strife, must 
certainly fear and tremble whenever the waves 
appear ready to engulf us.—Ver. 27. The 
Apostle here regards the body as that which 
binds us to the visible world, by means of which 
all outward temptations press, and wherein also 
our natural desires seek their satisfaction and 
become at last tyrannous habits. Besides, it is 
the body with its needs which gives a plausible 
pretext for many weak compliances with the 
wishes and fashions of the world. He who holds 
this near foe in subjection rids himself at the 
same time of many others who through it acquire 
power over us. If we treat it rigorously as 
something which must soon be given up to death 
and corruption, and the final dropping of which 
is for the spirit a desirable deliverance, then 
will all which affords us advantage only so long 
as we are in the body appear insignificant and 
trifling —Chap. x. 1 ff. The developments of God’s 
grace continue steadily onward, and grow in 
importance.—Temptations to apostatize press 
most amid circumstances seductive to the flesh ; 
hence the injury of incorporating into our reli- 
gion many such things as are attractive to sense, 
and strike our natural feelings. Of this sort are 
processions, pilgrimages, gaudy shows, the 
pomp and parade of dress, by means of which 
our spiritual faculties are rather overpowered 
than cultivated.—Ver. 11. Persons often feed the 
flesh on the histories of the Old Testament, espe- 
cially on the sins of the ancient saints. But they 
should also remember the judgments which fell 
in consequence.—The Old Testament, so far 
from being ‘‘played out,’”’ has at the present an 
application clearer and fuller than ever before. 
—Ver. 12. The world often talks strangely. Con- 
cede to it the power of godliness in any degree, 
and it suddenly becomes very weak, and begs to 
be excused, knows nothing of such matters; but 
warn it of danger, then how it rouses itself, and 
refuses to acknowledge the presence of tempta- 
tion. The circumspection of Christians it de- 
rides as pure weakness, and their acknowledg- 
ment to divine grace for ability as sheer pride. 
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—Ver. 18. God’s Word does not aim to make us 
anxious, but only to increase our confidence in 
God, and take from us presumption. 

HEUBNER:—ix. 24. What a variety of runners 
are seen in the lists of this world, differing in 
strength, zeal and aim. This whole life isarun- 
ning after something, and each is anxious to get 
ahead of the other. But the number of those 
who are striving for an eternal goal is small. 
The fewer there are, however, who attain the 
goal, the greater the honor, and this should 
awaken in Christians a holy ambition.—Ver. 26. 
The Christian should exercise a stringent self- 
control. Refrain from defilement of the body 
and spirit through love of pleasure; beware of 
earthly cares, of idleness and sloth, of vanity, 
ambition, cowardice, and of all cross-shunnings! 
Always remember that eternal glory is at stake! 
Like the fading wreath, all earthly things pos- 
sess only an imaginary worth, and therefore 
soon lose it. What do worldly men gain at last 
for all their cares and labors, their restless toil, 
their self-humiliations and fawnings, their 
search and strife? A hand full of sand, a glit- 
tering puff of worldly honor. There is no re- 
ality save in whatis heavenly and divine.—Chris- 
tianity an earnest gain. The prize at stake there 
is the highest.—Ver. 26. The Christian warfare 
is no uncertain conflict—no enatching at phan- 
toms, but a striking for a definite object. This 
definiteness imparts consistency to the Christian, 
and gives clearness to his endeavors (Heb. xiii. 
9).—Ver. 27. In a strife which requires opposi- 
tion to every evil lust, and where, instead of 
coaxing and pampering, we must deny the flesh 
all satisfaction, it is necessary to maintain a 
steadfast perseverance and an indifference to 
pain.—He who intends to teach must be doubly 
watchful over himself. ‘(In the preacher three 
things must preach: heart, mouth, and life. 
The life must illustrate what the mouth speaks, 
and the mouth must speak what the heart feels.” 
H. Miiller.—X. 5. The liberation of the children 
of Israel is an instructive type of our redemp- 
tion; Pharaoh is the image of Satan; the servi- 
tude in Egypt represents the tyranny of sin; 
the pillar of cloud God’s gracious protection. 
The Christian must march through the sea of this 
world; his way lies through the wilderness, and 
he seeks a Father-land in heaven.—Even in the 
Old Testament the divine agent is Christ, and 
with the believer now He is omnipresent, giving 
us the water of eternal life forevermore. 

Cuap. ix. 24--x. §.— Pericope on Septuagesima: I. 
Exhortations to earnest endeavors after salvation, 
drawn, 1. from a comparison with the zeal shown 
by men of the world (ver. 24); 2. from the glory 
of the end sought (ver. 25) 8. from the cer- 
tainty of obtaining a prize (ver. 26); 4. from 
the shame of that destruction which would over- 
take us, in ease of failure (ver. 27); 5. fromthe 
proffered means of grace (chap. x. 1ff.). Il. 
Warnings against pausing in our Christian ce- 
reer, drawn, 1. from the consequent loss of tbe 
end in view; 2. from the loss of the points 
gained, and subsequent lapse into bondage to 
the flesh (ver. 27); 8. from the stagnation of 
our Christianity (chap. x. 1-65). III. The strife 
of the Christian: 1. as to its peculiarities, a, its 
aims, 6, its foes; 2. as to the prize; 8. as to its 
means. IV. Christianity in reality and in ap- 


CHAP. IX. 24-X. 18. 
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pesrance: 1. the former—an earnest striving after 
perfection, which alone, yet surely leads to sal~ 
vation, and by which man becomes a pattern to 
his fellow, and acceptable to God; 2. the latter 
—a mere outward union to the Christian Church, 
confession with the mouth, a formal partaking 
of the sacraments without any inward strength- 
ening and confirming of the heart upon the rock 
of salvation, and consequently without any real 
improvement, and therefore displeasing to the 
Lord. V. The causes of a sad mediocrity in 
Christianity : 1. the lack of earnestness; 2. dis- 
regard of the prize; 3. neglect of means (Heub- 
ner). 

Geanaia :—What is requisite in order that a 
fighter for the crown may be temperate in all 
things? 1. He must know what is costliest in 
this world ; 2. He must esteem the blood of Christ 
and its preciousness above his own life, and above 
all precious substances.—L. Horacxun: ‘ The 
Christian’s race’’ for the heavenly crown: 1. 
concerning some deviations from the true course; 
2. concerning the true course itself, comp., also, 
J. M. Sartor, ‘Saint Paul’s glimpses into the 
depths of wisdom,” p. 176 ff. If thou wilt suc- 
ceed in thy race for the goal, in thy contest for 
the crown, pray, watch, deny thyself, and thou 
wilt find in God eternal life, thy prize and thy 
crown. 

Lone, chap. x. 9:—To those who ask for 
bread, God does not give a serpent (Matt. vii. 
9.10); but to those who will not have His bread, 
He sends fiery poisonous serpents. 

Cap. x. 6 ff. (Heubner):—Ver. 6. The history 
of the Jewish nation is @ mirror for all mankind. 
Every portion of it can be made an example to 
quicken and to warn.—Do not many Christians 
yet say, that Christianity begets a joyous life, 
aod sigh after earlier and forbidden enjoyments? 
—Ver. 7. In all men there lingers some prone- 
neas to heathenism ; to deify nature, the visible 
and the material. Subtle poisons are more dan- 

us than the grosser ones. Luxurious living 
is a species of idolatry; worldly enjoyments al- 
lare the heart into apostasy from God; the sin- 
fulness of these things consists in the fact that 
they kindle desire, and lead to actual excesses. 
Hence the importance of insisting upon conver- 
sion. The truly converted turn of themselves 
from the world.—Ver. 8. Sensual indulgences 
among the more refined nations are worse than 
among the uncivilized, and inflict greater mis- 
chief.—Ver. 9. Oh that every one in the commis- 
sion of transgression would consider that he is 
tempting Christ; that he is, as it were, challeng- 
ing Him to inflict punishment! This we do when 
we oppose His Word in unbelief or disobedience ; 
when we are not pleased with His laws, and try 
to devise some easier course. The serpents 
which will destroy us are the gnawings of a 
guilty conscience.—Ver. 10. Murmuring is op- 
position to God’s providence, complaint at His 
ways and allotments; and this is a denial of the 
divine goodness and wisdom.—Ver. 11. We 
Christians live in the last period of the world. 
The thought of the speedy winding up of the 
world’s history should make us more faithful.— 
Ver. 12. The fall of others should make us more 
careful about ourselves. He who thinks he has 
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exposed to a fall; he does not take heed.—Ver. 
18. The power of man is of limited extent; and 
there are temptations too strong for it. Never- 
theless, we may say that we can overcome all 
temptations; since God knows everything, even 
the power of every man, and orders everything, 
so that the temptation never exceeds the power. 
To beginners He gives easier tasks; to those 
further advanced, heavier ones. 

M. F. Brsser.—Chap. x. 1 ff.: Let no one pass 
unheeded the warning which is contained in the 
five gracious experiences of Israel, and in the five 
apostasies of that ungrateful people. They all 
marched out of Egypt, and they all underwent 
baptism in the cloud and in the sea, and therein 
enjoyed the firat-fruits of the covenant; and just 
so God has redeemed all of us Christians out of 
the world of corruption, and called us to the fel- 
lowship of His Son, through holy baptism, and 
has placed us upon our way to a heavenly home, 
blessed with the benefits and powers of His king- 
dom. But only those who run in faith to the end 
obtain the prize.—Vers. 8, 4. The mere eating 
and drinking at the sacrament alone will not 
serve. It not only profits nothing, but it also 
fearfully injures a person to belong to those 
whom Christ waits upon and refreshes, if through 
unspiritual or unbelieving conduct, those who 
eat and drink make themselves unworthy of the 
spiritual gift.—Ver. 56. No Christian merits the 
divine complacency by virtue of his obedience and 
holy life, but only by virtue of Jesus Christ 
(Eph. i. 6). But although our good Christian 
works may not merit God's favor, yet our evil 
unchristian works, if we remain impenitent, will 
drive God’s favor from us.—Ver. 6. The proverb 
—history is the instruction of life, is especially true 
in regard to sacred history, which is no lifeless 
narrative, for says Luther: ‘the work and gov- 
ernment of God in His Church, is the same from 
tke beginning to the end of the world, even as 
also God’s people, or the Church, is thro’ all 
time, one and the same.—Ver. 7. The spirit of 
the world seta up, sometimes one and sometimes 
another form of idolatry as the order of the day. 
Whether the world, in its banquets and balls, 
and theatres, actually crowns idolatry, as at 
Corinth, or whether it deifies the things and 
persons themselves, in which it takes pleasure, 
and uses them as its highest good, it is idolatry 
all the same. What happened in the camp at 
Sinai is still reflected before our eyes. The 
Sundays and feast-days of the Church are se- 
lected as the favorite pleasure-days. [Holy days 
have become holidays]. Lord, lead us not into 
temptation |—Ver. 8. Balaam’s device pleases the 
world when it sees that it is not possible to rob 
Christians of their crown by violence. It knows 
well what “takes away the heart” (Hos. iv. 11), 
and it loves to present the wine of temptation to 
those who have once escaped from the mire of 
the world. Let us watch and pray that we enter 
not into temptation.—Ver. 11. In this last time 
(1 John ii. 14), thie N.T. time of the end wherein we 
live, those temptations to apostasy occur pre- 
liminary to the judgments which are indicated 
by the types of the earlier times. The five 
temptations of the fathers in the wilderness (vitz., 
to greedy lusting, idolatry, whoredom, provok- 


nothing to fear from such temptations is most | ing God, and murmuring) are our temptations 
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also, and we should seek eye-salve frem the Holy 
Spirit (Rev. iii. 18), in order to enable us to see 
these temptations in their present form, unbe- 
trayed by the spirit of the world, which gives to 
evil an innocent or venial name; which calls 
the pursuit of pleasure, liberty; gives to idola- 
try and whoredom the name of progrees and en- 
joyment of life; and to murmuring and tempt- 
ing of God, the name of independence and man- 
liness.— Ver. 12. See to it, that thou dost not 
fall! The tempter can throw no standing Chris- 
tian by force. 

Vens. 6-18. Pericope on the ninth Sundey 
after Trinity: I. Heathenism among Christians: 
1. Description, a, as to its source—the evil, 
godless mind; 4, its immediate effects—excesses 
and crimes (7, 8); ¢. final result—unbelief and 
despair. 2. Application for self-examination, 
mourning and quickening. II. The mode of avoid- 
ing falling in the midst of temptations. 1. By 
observing the multitude of temptations (ver. 6), 
especially those which are particularly danger- 
ous to ourselves (7-10). 2. By laying to heart 
the punishments which will be inflicted in ease 
we falli—both physically aad spiritually (8-10). 
8. By humility, by the recognition ef our own 
weakness, and by realizing the consequences of 
error (11-12). 4. By trust in God, and prayer 
for support Ree 18). 
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[Banuxs, ix., ver. 27:—l. Ministers, like 
others, arein danger of losing their souls. 2. The 
fact that a man has preached (o many is no certuin 
evidence that he will be saved. 3. The fact that a 
man has been very succeseful in the ministry is no 
evidence that he will be saved. 4. lt will 
be a solemn and an awful thing for a succese- 
ful minister to go down to hell. 6. Ministers 
should be very solicitous about their personal 
piety. 

R. Sourn, x. 18:—How, and by what means, 
God delivere us from tempiations. I. If the force 
of the temptation be chiefly from the vehement 
importunities of the evil spirit, God often puts 
an end to the issue by rebuking and command- 
ing down the tempter himeelf. II. If the force 
of the temptation be from the weakness of s 
man’s mind, God delivers by mighty, inward, 
unaccountable supplies of strength. IIL if 
from unhappy circumstances, by a providential 
change in the whole course of his life. IV. lf — 
from the powerful sway and selicitation of some 
upruly affection, by the overpowering influenee 
and operation of His Holy Spirit. Two con 
siderations: 1. The strongest temptations to 
sin are Bo warrant for sin; 2. God delivers 
only those who do their lawfal utmost to deliver 
themselves}. 


D. A dissuasive from partaking of idol feasts, as involving a fellowship with idolatry, and therefore hoe- 
tile to all fellowship with Christ tn His supper. 
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Wherefore, my dearly [om. dearly] beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak as to 
wise men; judge ye what Isay. The cup of fhe 73¢] blessing which we bless, 
is! it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is! it 


17 not the communion of the body of Christ? For we being many [Because we, the 
many, of zuddof éopnev] are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers® of 
18 that one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they which eat of the 
19 — sacrifices, partakers [common participants, xorvwvof] of the altar? What say I 
then? that the idol is any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is 
any thing (that that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing, or that the 
20 = idol is any thing]f* But J say, that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils [they sacrifice,‘ they sacrifice to demons, om. Gentiles] and not 
to God: and I would not that ye should have fellowship [be communicants, xonwe- 
21 vod< yiveaOac] with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils. 
22 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than he? 


1 Ver. 16.—The verb édoriv, is sometimes placed after rovvevia, and sometimes after Xpcorov. The latter position has 
the best authority fn its favor. (Tischendorf, in both queetions of this verse, pute deri» immediately after cowerie. In 
the first question he followe A. B. Suhid. Copt. Syr. Cyr. Aug. Beda. Lachmann, Bloomfield, Alford, Stanley and Words, 
lace it at the close of the sentences, not only on account of external evidence (C. D. F. K. L., Sinait., Ital., Goth., Chrys, 
eodt., Ambst.), hut because the other order seems to be a correetion to avoid the harshness of this verb at the end of 
the sentence, and in such close proximity to the other¢eriv. In the second question, the Sabfd. omits éorir altogether, and 
B. ae with those authorities which piaced it after Xpirred in the first, in putting it at the end of this eentunce; and only 
A. Copt. Syr.Cyr. Aug. and Bede make it preceda rov awuaros.—C. P. W.|. 
(? Ver. 17.—Before per¢xouer, D. B. P.G., the Ital. and several a of the Vulg. (not amiat.), Ambrst., Pelag. and Bede 
imeert nai red dvds wordpev. D. and B., however, omit évds.—O. P. W.]}. 


CHAP. X. 14-22. 
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3 Ver. 19.—In the Reo, the words éé8eAdéy and dideAéOurcy occer in their inverse order, but the authcrity for such an 
order is feeble. The second word was probab) re out by the copyist et ag mistake, and then was reinserted where 


(ist hand) Sinait. and Epiph. entirely omit the question relatin 


the alteration of Gvcovery into Ove. 
we have A.C. K. L. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. [Having enforced the duty of re- 
nouncing their rights and restricting their 
liberty by a reference to his own example of 
self-denial and its motives, he now returns to 
his main subject, from which he digressed at 
the commencement of chap. ix., viz., participating 
in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen. ‘But 
whereas before he dwelt only on the scandal to 
others, he now in accordance with the train of 
thought, begun in ix. 23, dwells chiefly on the 
evils to themselves. And the sense of this evil 
is enhanced by the recollection incidentally in- 
troduced in x. 3, of the only Christian institution 
which bore any resemblance to these feasts.”’ 
StaxLex ]|.— W herefore,—d:672p shows that 
the following exhortation is deduced from what 
goes before. And this may be either the whole 
paragraph from ver. 1, as: ‘in view of the 
judgments inflicted upon Israel and reoorded 
for your warning, flee,’ e/c.; or it may be what 
directly precedes, as: ‘ since the faithfulness of 
God pledges to you the results of such watchful- 
Ress,’ e(c.; or: ‘since ye have a God so faithful, 
therefore shun whatsoever would cut you off 
from His fellowship.’—What is expressed gene- 
Tally in ver. 12, is now resumed with particular 
reference to the case in hand.—flee from ido- 
latry.—By this he enjoins the avoidance of every 
thing, which, however remotely, would imply 
participation in idol worship. The preposition 
‘from’ (a:ré) adds force, g. d., ‘keep yourselves 
aloof from.’ [‘‘ The only safety is in keeping at 
a distance. This includes two things; first, 
avoiding whatever is questionable; and, se- 
eondly, avoiding the occasions and temptations 
to sin.” Hopoce}. The use of the simple accu- 
sative as the object of ‘ flee,’ would not, however, 
necessarily indicate that they had been already 
involved in idolatry (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 22). For 
what follows it appears that he had in mind at- 
tendance at idolatrous festivals.—The addrese— 
my dearly beloved—imparts to the exhorta- 
tion an urgent and affectionate tone. 

Vers. 15-21. As to wise men I speak.— 
In proof of the fact which occasioned the above 
exhortation, viz., that they by participating 
in idolatrous feasts, were taking part in idol 
worship—a proceeding which was one with the 
worship of devils, and wholly inconsistent with 
the Christian profession, he appeals to their own 
insight and good sense, which placed them in a 
position to judge for themselves of the correct- 
ness of what he was about to say. In so doing 
he at the same time gives them to perceive his 
own strorg conviction of its truth, which he held 
to be so palpable that he could safely entrust it 
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L. and most of the cursives, the Syr. and 


In favor of selva Dgaseaiie in the tormer, 
pt. th., Aug., Ambrat., Pelag., 


Theodt., Orig., Aug., Bede. In favor of @vovew (twice) we have A. B.C. D. BE. #.G., Sinait. The text as given by 
ore 


with their decision. The ‘as’ merely indicates 
the point of view from which he considered 
them.—judge ye—wvpeic, is emphatic: ‘ye 
yourselves.” Whether in this winning manner 
there lurks a delicate slant at their lack of judg- 
ment, some touch of sarcasm, is a question which 
we will not now discuss.—That participation in 
idol altar-feasts involved participation in idol 
worship, is shown, first, from the analogy of the 
Lord’s supper. He starts with the cup, while 
that which naturally follows is connected with 
the bread. [‘ This mention of the cup first, be- 
fore the bread, both here and at ver. 2], is re- 
markable. Why was this? 1. Perhaps there 
was more danger of those immoral and lascivious 
consequences, against which he is writing, from 
excesses in the wine at the idolatrous feasts, than 
in the meats. 2. The Apostle has thus shown 
the essential independence of the cup as a necessary 
part of the Holy Communion, and supplies a 
caution against Romish error. 8. Each of the 
elements is variously put first in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, to show their equal dignity and the equal 
necessity of receiving each.” WorpswortTs |.— 
The cup—7d worfprov is undoubtedly accusative, 
corresponding to rov dprov by attraction (comp. 
Matth. xxi. 42). Of course the contents are in- 
tended.—-of blessing ;—xo called, either from 
its effects, as it brings a blessing [s0 lage 
or, preferably, from the act which immediately 
precedes, so that the words—which we bless 
—are epexegetical of it. By this we may un- 
derstand the thanksgiving alluded to in (xi. 24; 
Matth. xxvi. 27), and interpret: ‘which we 
receive with thanksgiving ’—an interpretation 
which transcends the meaning of evAoyoipev; or 
the consecration (comp. Lev. ix. 16), and then 
interpret: ‘which we set apart by prayer to a 
holy use’—an act which certainly included 
thanksgiving. The expression is derived from 
the observance of the Passover, when the third 
cup which went round was called 5 5);F: 
ie 


D3." The subject of the verb ‘we,’ denotes . 


the whole congregation, which unitedly conse- 
crated the cup by prayer and thankegiving. 


* (‘It is observable that two of the Evangelists, Matthew 
xxvi. 26) and Mark (xiv. 22), use the word evAcyjcas, having 
lessed, in their description of Christ’s action at the institu- 

tion of the Lord’s Supper, before the consecration of the 
bread; and hee Narbe 19) and Paul (1 rie a toh re 
word evyapnoricas, having given thanks ; but in the benedio- 
tion of the cup Matthew (xxvi. 27) and Mark (xiv. 23) use 
the word evya as, whereas Paul uses the word evAcyia 
here. This variety of expression gives usa fuller and clearer 
view of the nature of the act here spoken of. It was eucha- 
ristic and aleo eulogistic; it was one of thanksgiving and 
one of benediction, and in the application of each of the 
terms to each of the elements, we learn more fully and 
clearly what the true character of the Holy Communion is, 
and what are our duties in its administration and reception.’ ° 
Worpeworre (ad sensum)). 
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[‘‘Observe the first person plural is the same 
throughout; the blessing of the cup and the 
breaking of the bread—acts of consecration, 
were not the acts of the minister, as by any 
authority peculiar to himself, but only as repre- 
sentative of the whole congregation (oi mdyrec). 
And so even Estius, but evading the legitimate 
inference. The figment of a sacerdotal conse- 
cration of the elements by transmitted power, is 
as alien from the Apostolic writings as it is from 
the spirit of the Gospel.” Atyorp. And Stan- 
ley also comments to the same effect. |—is it 
not the communion.—«xo:vwvia is not the 
precise equivalent of ‘communication’ [as the 
Rheims version translates it, and as some insist 
on rendering it, in support of a sacramental 
theory]; even in Heb. xiii. 16; Rom. xv. 26; 2 
Cor. ix. 18, it may denote participation, which, 
however, is certainly not without communica- 
tion. But the word here is used by metonymy 
for the means of communicating or participating 
(comp. Jno. xi. 25). [So Hodge: “The means 
of participating.” Alford translates ‘‘participa- 
tron.”’ Calvin: ‘It is that connection which we 
have with the blood of Christ, when He ingrafts 
all of us together into His body, that He may live 
in us and we in Him.”’ Tyndale and Cranmer 
give ‘‘partaking.” But the E. V. seems to hit the 
meaning best: ‘communion of,” which implies 
a fellowship, a common sharing in the blood of 
Christ, according to the meaning of the root, 
kowvdc, common, whence xoivwréw, to have a thing in 
common, to have a share of a thing. This deriva- 
tion shows that the idea of fellowship in the par- 
taking is prominent inthe word. It ever denotes 
a social act. And this ides is essential to the 
argument of the Apostle.] The strong literal 
sense of the verb ‘‘is,’’ must also be retained. 
This is not employed in a symbolic sense, as 
though it meant signifies; but it simply affirms 
the fact. The eating of the bread ts the com- 
munion. This is required by the argument. 
[‘‘lf we render éorcy, symbolizes, the argument is 
made void.” ALrorp. So Hopes: ‘*He who 
aviary of the cup, partakes of Christ’s blood.” 

ut it may be asked here: ‘in what sense?’ 
Thia, of course, is not here explained. But it is 
in some real, veritable way predicable of all who 
partake. Otherwise the parallel with the idola- 
trous act rebuked, would not be sustained. 
Paul means to show that as by means of the 
sacrament we truly come into communion with 
Christ, so in the idolatrous feasts, whether 4 
person intends it or not, he does worship the 
idol. Hodge, however, says: ‘This of course 
is true only of believers.” But if the fact of 
communion turned upon the presence or absence 
of faith, the participant at the idol feast might 
fairly reply, ‘I am not guilty of idolatry in this, 
for I eat without faith in the idol.’ And this 
was precisely what Paul designed to preclude 
by asserting the veritableness of the communion 
in drinking of the cup.] But does this view 
lead to the doctrine of a substantial identifica- 
tion of the wine with the blood of Christ, of a 
union of the elements with the matter of the 
sacrament (res sacramenti) ? The Apostle is treat- 
ing primarily of the participation of individuals 
in that to which the thing they partake of re- 
fers; or, in other words, of the fact that they, 


through that of which they partake, come into 
fellowship with that particular religions sphere 
to which the thing parteken of belungs. Here 
in the instance before us, it is with the blood 
of Christ, the ground and seal of the New 
Covenant; in the other case with idols, the 
sphere of a devilish heathenism; hence with 
devils themselves. Meanwhile, if nothing else 
hindered, we might suppose a real communion 
between the wine and the blood, since xonwna 
may be variously interpreted according to diffe- 
rent analogies.—of the blood of Christ.—i. 
e., the blood shed on the cross, not His bloody 
death, as may be seen from the parallel term, “the 
body.” It is the blood of the covenant by which 
the forgiveness of sins and the whole salvation 
it includes is purchased (comp. xi. 25; Matth. 
xxvi. 28), [the blood which has in itself also 
the Eternal Life, and to partake of which se- 
cures a pardon unto life «ternal].—the bread 
whioh we break.— [The Lr.uking of the bread 
was a formal public act, oa part of the solemnity 
of the sacrament, in accoruance with the example 
set by Christ, significant of the breaking of 
Christ’s body for us. The custom therefore of 
having the bread ready broken put on the table, 
as practised in some churches, or that of the 
Romanists in putting a wafer unbroken on the 
tongue of the communicant, must be condemned 
as contrary to the precedent of the early 
Church.] The consecration is here presupposed. 
—is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ ?—It is a question here whether the 
word ‘body’ is used figuratively of the Church, 
which is the body of Chriet, as some would in- 
terpret it, both here and in ver. 16. The parallel 
with the word ‘blood,’ decides this in the nega- 
tive, since there is nothing in this connection 
which the blood can be understood to symbolize; 
nor is there aught in the context which con- 
strains us to such an interpretation. ‘It ap- 
pears from this passage that the Lord’s Supper 
has been instituted as a real communion, and not 
as a mere symbol.” NeanpeER.—because one 
bread, one body we the many are.—ér: ei¢ 
dprog é oda oi ToAAoi éopev. It would de natural 
to assume here a protasis and an apodosis, as: 
‘because there is one bread, therefore are we 
the many one body.’ But to this it must be 
objected, 1. Paul very seldom introduces a pro- 
tasis with dr: (xii. 15 f.; Gal. iv. 6, are doubtfal 
cases); 2, the course of thought would in this 
way be interrupted, and we should have here a 
logical parenthesis, which is not to be supposed 
unnecessarily.—The dr, because, evidently in- 
troduces an argument for the leading thought in 
the previous verse, viz., that the bread is the 
communion of the body of Christ. This is esta- 
blished by the effect produced in the Christian 
consciousness through partaking of the bread, 
that is, the union of Christians in one body, as 
a complex organic whole. This union is grounded 
in the fact that the bread is the veritable com- 
munion (koiwvia) of the body of Christ. The 
sacramental bread is such a means of union 1 
so far as it mediates the fellowship with the body 
of Christ, surrendered to death in behalf of all, 
and hence, a living fellowship with Christ the 
Saviour of all. But in educing this argument 
from the text, we are not to take the expression, 
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‘one bread,”’ as parallel to that of ‘‘one body,” 
making them both alike the nominatives after 
‘weare,’ rendering the sentence [as the E. V. 
does]: ‘‘we are one bread and one body,” be- 
cause, if for no other reason, in the next sen- 
tence which adduces a proof of what is here 
stated, ‘‘one bread”’ stands for the bread of the 
supper, while it here would be a figurative ex- 
pression for the unity of believers, just as 
“body” is. Ths ei¢ G@proc, one body, must 
therefore be taken as an independent clause with 
ésriv, is, supplied. The relation of the two clauses 
then will be either that of a comparison: ‘as 
there is one bread, so are we one body,’ or they 
will stand related as cause and effect: ‘since 
there is one bread, therefore are we, the many, 
one body.’ [So Meyer and Hodge, also Ham- 
moni, Locke, Whitby, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, and 
the Syriac version; but Alford, Stanley and 
Wordsworth adhere to the E. V. Alford says: 
‘‘We are one bread by the assimilation of that 
one bread partaken.’’ ‘‘ But this,” says Hodge, 
‘ig to make the Apostle teach modern physio- 
logy’ ].—The above rendering is confirmed by 
what follows,—for we all partake of that 
one bread.—(é« rov évog dprov peréy.). 
This again is variously explained. We may 
either take &« Tov évdc dprov, from that one bread, 
as the direct object of peréyouev, partake, and 
read [as the E. V. does]: ‘‘we all have part or 
partake of that one bread ’’—which is contrary 
to the otherwise uniform construction of peré vec 
(which requires the Gen. or the Accus. after it), 
and may be accounted for by supposing éovVierv, 
or xAav, understood. Or we may, as in ver. 80, 
make tov évdg aduaroc, of the one body, supplied 
from the context, the object of ueré youer, partake, 
and regard éx as expressing the cause of such 
partaking, rendering it because of. Then the 
clause would be an explanation and confirmation 
of what precedes. [So Meyer; but this seems 
artificial and far-fetched, and is contrary to all 
the versions and the majority of the commenta- 
tors. It is better to adopt the common render- 
ing]. ‘<The ‘body of Christ,’ of course, is to be 
conceived of spiritually; the idea, therefore, is 
not the same asin what precedes. The mediating 
thought between the statement, that the sacra- 
ment of the Supper communicates the body and 
the blood of our Lord, and the statement, that 
the Church is the body of the Lord, is this, that 
individuals by celebrating the Supper come into 
communion with each other. Bread and wine 
are to the Apostles vehicles through which com- 
marion with Christ is realized.”” NEanpER. The 
declaration, *‘there is one bread,” obliges us to 
conceive of the bread at the Supper as one whole, 
whether it is one loaf that is broken, or several. 
Bat this oneness leads us back to the xocwwria of 
the body of Christ as its ground.—In ver. 18 we 
have asecond analogy to prove the unsuitable- 
ness of Christians partaking of idolatrous altar 
feasts. It is drawn from the Jewish feasts fol- 
lowing sacrifice.—Behold Israel after the 
flesh.—Iapayd xara odpxa, one idea; there- 
fore without the article before xcrd cdpxa. The 
designation is in contrast with that of ‘Israel 
after the spirit ” (comp. Rom. ii. 28; Gal. iv. 29; 
Chap. vi. 16); it means the Israel which is so, 
not by virtue of a Divine spiritual life arising 


from faith (Gal. iii. 7), but by natural descent. 
—are not those who eat the sacrifices. — 
[i. e., those parts which are not sacrificed, For 
the practice of eating the remainder, which was 
left after the parts specified, Lev. iii. 8, were 
offered up, see] (Deut. xii. 18; xvi. 11).—par- 
takers with the altar?—xo1iwvol rot Yvotacrn- 
piov may be interpreted either, ‘associates of the 
altar,’ inasmuch as they shared the flesh of the 
victim offered with the altar (comp. ix. 13); or: 
‘persons standing in communion with the altar,’ 
s. ¢., in religious connection with it, inasmuch as 
the festival acquired a religious significance by 
its relation to it. Therefore it is he does not 
say, ‘partakers with God,’ by which only the 
more general communion would be denoted, 
but not this stricter one (Meyer). To subjoin 
therefore ‘‘ with God,” is needless and unsuita- 
ble. [Stanley says the reason why he did not 
say ‘with God,’ was ‘‘chicfly because commu- 
nion with God was too high a thought to be 
brought down to the level of the mere outward 
ceremonial of the fleshly Israel.” But this idea 
is contradicted by Rom. ix. 4, 5. As Hodge well 
puts it: ‘*The question is not as to the intention 
of the actors, but as to the import of the act, and 
as to the interpretation universally put upon it. 
To partake of a Jewish sacrifice as a sacrifice, 
and in a holy place, was an act of Jewish wor- 
ship. By parity of reasoning to partake of a 
heathen sacrifice as a sacrifice, and in a holy 
place, was an act of heathen worship.—It need 
hardly be remarked, that this passage gives no 
ground for the opinion that the Lord’s Supper is 
a sacrifice. This is not the point of compari- 
son” ].—In ver. 19 he draws the conclusion he 
has been aiming at in this whole exposition.— 
What then am I saying ?—. ¢., ‘ what is the 
result to which Tamcoming?’ He begins his an- 
swer by repudiating an inference which might 
be drawn in contradiction of his statement in 
viii. 4. Is it—that what is offered in sacri- 
fice toidols is any thing ?—. e., possesses 
reality, is veritable flesh consecrated to a god ?— 
or that an idol is any thing ?—1. ¢., has 
being as the very god which the heathen imagine 
(comp. viii. 4 ff.); or, changing the accent and 
reading eidwAd3utrov—elduAdv te éotiv, he would 
say: ‘that there is auy idol-offering, or any 
idol namely, of the sort mentioned?’ Both 
constructions amount to the same thing.—But 
[i. ¢., ‘nay, but;’ this ellipsis of the negative 
taken up by GAda, is found in classical Greek]. 
—And now comes his direct statement—that 
what things they offer (it is) to devils 
and not to God, they offer (them).—The 
text is quoted from the LXX. version of Deut. 
xxxii. 17, which seems to be adduced as autho- 
ritative proof of his position. See also Baruch 
iv. 7, Sioavrec datuoviorg cat od Seg. His mean- 
ing is: ‘This I say, that ye by partaking at 
heathenish festivals come into communion with 
devils ; just as we through the bread which we 
break come into communion with the body of 
Christ, or as the Israelites through their sacri- 
ficial feasts come into communion with the altar, 
i. ¢., of God’s sanctuary.’ Before explaining 
himself, however, on the point that the heathen~ 
ish sacrifices with which those feasts were con- 
nected, were offered, in fact, to devils, and instead 
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of drawing his conclusion directly, he states it 
in the form of an injunction—and I would 
not that ye should have communion 
with devils—the very thing he would convict 
thom of doing—and then he assigns & reason for 
this in the following, vv. 21, 22.—Such we con- 
ccive to be the logic of the Apostle (as Osiander 
and others). But Meyer understands it differ- 
ently. He finds in vv. 16-18, a justification of 
the warning in ver. 14: ‘Flee from idolatry ;” 
and in ver. 19f., a repudiation of an inference 
which might be drawn from the analogy of the 
Jewish sacrificial festival (ver. 18); since by this 
he seemed to acknowledge a veritable communion 
with the gods in the heathen altar-service, and 
with this also the actual divinity of the idols 
worshipped in it.*—Since the ides of communion 
runs through the whole passage to ver. 21, the 
firat exposition of the order of thought merits 
the preference.—The daudvia, demons, to whom 
the heathen sacrificed, are not imaginary gods— 
sub-deities, as it were; but, as is seen both from 
the connection and from the uniform usage of 
the LXX. and the New Testament, they are evil 
spirits, the chief of whom is diéPodoc, diabolus, 
the devil, The expression in Acts xvii. 18: ‘*he 
_ seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods,”’ is 
adapted to the usage of the Greeks [for the word 
dacuéveov was employed by them in a compara- 
tively good sense, to denote the objects of their 
worship]. ‘It is probable that in order to ex- 
hibit the abominableness of all participation in 
idol-worship, Paul designedly chose an expres- 
sion, which indeed among the heathen was used 
to denote their deities, but which among the Jews 
always designated evil spirits.” Benagt. To re- 
gard heathendom as the devil’s kingdom, was a 
mode of thought prevailing among the ancient 
Church, and well founded (comp. Osiander, p. 
455f.). We, therefore, mustcertainly distinguish, 
especially in the sphere of the Hellenic religion, 
between the opinion and intent of idol worship- 
pers, and the objective powers actually operating 


*[We here give Stanley's ingenious and valuable note 
entire. “From this passage hie meaning has often been 
taken to be that, althuugh the particular divinities, as con- 
ceived under the names of Jupiter, Venus, efc.. were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil spirits, who under those 
Dames, or in the general system of pagan polytheism, be- 
guiled them away from the true God. (So Pus. xcvi. 5, wavrec 
@ Get Twr éOveev Saudia). Such certainly was the general 
belief of the early Christians. But the strong declaration 
in vill. 4, reiternted here in verse 19, of the utter non-exist- 
ence of the heathen divinities, renders it eafer to understand 
him as og that iu the mind of the heathen sacrificers, 
whatever stians might think, the sacrifices were really 
made to those whom the Old Testament called 8asudna. It 
$e in fact a play on the word da:mdocer. The heathen Greeks 
ie in Acts xvii. 18, the only passage where it is so used in 

iblical Greek) employed it as a general word for ‘Divinity,’ 
and more especiaily for those heroes and inferior divinities, 
to whom alone (according to the belief of this later age), 
aud not to the supreme rulers of the univerne, sacrifices as 
such were due. e writers of the New Testament and the 
LXX., on the other hand, always use it of ‘evil demons,’ 
although never, perhaps. strictly speaking. for the author 
of evil, who is called emphatically ‘Satan,’ or the ‘ Devil.’ 
It is by a union of these two meanings that the sense of the 
peeere © produced. ‘The words of Deut. xxxti. 17, truly 

eecribe their state, for even according to their own confee- 
sion, although in a different sense, they sacrifice to demons.’ 
A similar play on the same word, although for a different 
object, occurs in the Apology of Socrates, where he defends 
himself against the charge of atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (Sa:udrov); and that demons (8aiud- 
wa) being sons of gods (Oswv waides), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the gods themselves ”)}. 


in heathenism, which obtained Divine honor te 
themselves by darkening the human mind. But 
it would be wholly arbitrary, were we to ascribe 
to the Apostle the idea that the offerings of the 
heathen were presented to the devils in so far as 
these persuaded the heathen that there are gods 
to whom sacrifices must be offered, in order to 
receive to themselves under the name of gods, 
Divine worship and sacrifices (Riickert).—The 
‘‘fellowship with devils’? which he would not 
have them hold, was not merely a symbolic one, 
but an actual one, by means of which they would 
expose themselves to their corrupting influences 
(comp. Osiander, Bengel).—The wish just ex- 
pressed he grounds upon the irreconcilableness 
of a participation in heathenish festivals, which 
involve communion with devils, with a partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper.—Ye cannot.— 
The inability here expressed is of a moral kind 
—a moral impossibility.—@rink the cup of 
the Lord,—that is, the cup of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which belongs to the Lord, has been conse- 
crated to Him, and is the communion of His 
blood; therefore, brings us into fellowship with 
Him.—and the cup of devils,—that is, the 
cup consecrated to demons, which brought a 
person into actual relations to them, and ont of 
which wine was drunk at the sacrificial feasts, 
with pre-libations iu honor of the gods.—Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord's table 
and of the table of devils.—The table signi- 
fies the entire meal, including the consecrated 
food. [‘‘From this passage probably, ‘the table 
of the Lord’ became an expression current in all 
ages of the Christian Church. See Suicer m 
voc.” ALFORD]. Ia this verse the Romish Church 
unwarrantably finds evidence for the doctrine 
that the Lord’s Supper was not simply a sacra- 
ment, but also a sacrifice (Conc. Trid., 22, 1). 
‘lt is not the Church that offers Christ in com- 
munion; but Christ offered Himself up once for 
all (Heb. vii. 27; ix. 25, 26; x. 10; xii. 14, 18); 
and He brings to the Church the bread and wine, 
not for an offering, but to be eaten and drunk, in 
order that by this means He may give His own 
body and blood for their nourishment, according 
to His promise.” W. F. Besser. 

Ver. 22. Or do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy ?7—This is not to be taken conjunc- 
tively,—neither by assuming irregularity of for- 
mation, nor yet in accordance with the sense, as if 
it were deliberate. The indicative is still more 
emphatic. His meaning is, ‘ye cannot unite the 
two (ver. 21). Or, are we the persons who by 
such an attempt will venture to provoke the Lord 
to jealougy ?’? Such would certainly be the result, 
inasmuch as we would be practicing communion 
with evil spirits hostile to the Lord, while pro- 
fessing to hold communion with Him who insists 
on our keeping ourselves exclusively His. The 
expression, “‘ provoke to jealousy,” is taken from 
Deut. xxxii. 21, and is taken from the metaphor 
of a marriage between God and His people, 


‘which pervades large portions of the Old Testa- 


ment, and in accordance with which the Church 
is represented as the bride of Christ (comp. 2 
Cor.‘xi. 2). It denotes the strong displeasure 
which arises in consequence of adulterous love, 
[‘‘and is the fiercest of all human passions. It 
is therefore employed as an illustration of the 
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hatred of God towards idolatry. It is as when a: the body and blood of Christ, it is obvious that 


bride transfers her affections from her lawful 
husband in every way worthy of her love, to 
some degraded and offensive object.’’ Honor]. 
The jealousy isa one which is sure to bring severe 
punishment; and this is what one seems to 
challenge upon himself who is not accustomed to 
fear the might of the Lord. Hence the con- 
eluding question— Are we stronger than 
He ? —so that we can avert His retributive 
power f 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. Communion with the Lord and tn the Lord— 
such is the fundamental generic idea of the 
Lord’s Supper. He is in us, and we in Him; 
and therefore all united together—members of 
one body, composed of all those who have fellow- 
ship with Him. But this communion is not sim- 
ply one of the Spirit, effected through the word 
received in faith, by means of which His Spirit 
bears witness with our spirits that we are the 
children of God; it is not a purely spiritual one 
in the sense that Jesus, by His Spirit alone, 
makes His dwelling in the hearts of all who be- 
lieve. But it is one which is accomplished also 
through the body, and includes, likewise, the 
physical life. It is His atoning life offered up for 
us—His body broken in death for our sakes— 
His blood shed in our behalf, of which we par- 
take by means of the bread and wine. And this 
life of Jesus is imparted to us in its totality, as 
fitted to nourish, strengthen and refresh our 
life—in short, as food and drink for our life in its 
totality ; that is, for our new life, which is from 
God which, begun in Christ at the new birth, is 
perfected at last in the body also, at the resur- 
rection; for He is the Redeemer of the body 
(comp. John vi. 54; Rom. viii. 11). 

But how is this nourishment imparted? This 
is the point on which the various confessions of 
the Christian Church begin their strife. If we 
keep in mind Paul’s expression, ‘‘the commu- 
Rion of the body and blood of Christ,” it will be 
seen that we, by no means, do justice to it by 
holding the extravagant hypothesis (of the Ro- 
mish Church) that in virtue of the priestly con- 
secrating word the bread and wine are trans- 
formed into the veritable body and blood of 
Christ; for in that case we could not speak of 
holding communion [inasmuch as eating the ma- 
terial substance would be a mere physical act, 
which would be perfect without the concurrence 
of the Spirit ].—Neither does it satisfy simply to 
assume that the elements are mere symbols—that 
the body and blood of Christ are exhibited and 
made present to the consciousness of faith 
through the bread and wine, and that so by 
means of these, a communion of the believing 
participant is effected ;—whether it be, as Zwin- 
gle supposes, that the believer partook of the 
broken body and blood shed, by being more fully 
assured thereby of the forgiveness of sins, or, as 
Calvin supposes, that a mvsterious union ensues 
for the believer with the glorified life of Christ 
in heaven. The Apostle’s language, ‘the bread, 
the wine, is a communion of the body, of the 
blood of Christ,” means yet more. If the bread 
and wine are the means of our communion with 


there is a participation in these very objects 
themselves, as, indeed, in the passage, Jobn xi. 
25 (cited by Meyer), Christ calls Himself the re- 
surrection, and the life, %. ¢., that very thing by 
which the life is again restored and fapariel in 
so far as He is in His own person the life, and the 
life of humanity again restored.—This brings us, 
then, to Luther’s view, viz., that of the mysteri- 
ous union of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ, effected through the power of 
Christ’s Spirit in His Word—a union with His 
redeeming life, not only as it has been, but as it 
is now, everywhere present and glorified. 


It will, indeed, be asked, ‘how does this hy- 
pothesis suit with the original institution of the 
Supper, when such a union could not have ex- 
isted ? and are we then to distinguish between 
the first celebration of the Supper and all others 
that have ensued?” We must, at all events, af- 
firm, with Gtinger (‘* Theology drawn from the tdea 
of life,” translated by Hamburger, p. 244), that, 
as in the case of baptism, so also here, a gradual 
progression may be traced. ‘‘ Before Christ 
died and rose again, the disciples received the 
flesh and blood of Christ, efficiently (effcienter), 
rather than substantially (substantialiter); but 
after the ascension, both substantially and effi- 
ciently.”—Through this union the bread and 
wine become a spiritual meat and drink, ¢. «., 
a nourishment of the new spiritual life, which, 
however, in the case of those not qualified to 
enjoy it, serves not to nourish, but to condemn— 
even as the Gospel is to some a savor of life unto 
life, and to others a savor of death unto death. 
—This is not the place to treat more particularly 
of manducatory participation, and of the par- 
ticipation of the unworthy.* 


2. Inconsistency of attempting to hold fellowship 
with the world and Christ at the same time.—To sit 
down at the table of the Lord, and to commune 
with Him by partaking of His body and blood, 
and then to convert aught into an idol, or by 
idolatrous proceedings to devote one’s self to the 
god of this world and to his spirits, and so to 
profess them, are intolerable contradictions. 
He who dares thus, exposes himself to the seve- 
rest judgments. By such conduct he violates the 
holy claims of the Lord to his person, which 
having been redeemed and honored by Him, 
with all the blessings of His redemption, belongs 
to Him exclusively—wholly and solely, even as 
a bride to the bridegroom. And such conduct 
involves the greater folly from the fact that 
Christ is one to whom all power in heaven and 
earth is given, and before whose bar all must 


* [We let our anthor’s statement of sacramentarian theo- 
ries, and his expressed preference, pass without debate. 
The main point of doctrine he has well brought out in the 
first paragraph: and some will think that the Calvinistic 
theory of the “ Real Presence ” will answer all its demands. 
In the words of the Westminster Catechism, the sacrament 
of the Supper may be said “to represent, seal, and 
Christ and the benefits uf the new covenant to all belivvers. 
And this isdone through the Spirit who takes of the things 
that are Christ’s, and shows them unto us in His ordinances 
according to their iutent. Those interested in the question 
here mooted, we would refer to the current works on Dog- 
matic Theolggy, aleo to Hooxer. Ecc. Phi., B. V., ¢. 67: En 
warp Ir »‘- Homilies on the Lord’s Supper.” Coll. Writ- 
tngs, Yo). II.. ls ff. J. M. Mason, * Leifer’ on Frequent 
Communion.” Works, Vol. 1. p. 872 1.—D. W. P.]. 
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stand to receive the final decision affecting their 
eternal weal or woe. 

[8. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, a 
pledge of the resurrection of believers. As the 
consecrated bread and wine were the authentic 
symbols of Christ’s body and blood, and were, 
in construction and certain effect (though not in 
substance), the same with what they stood for, 
to all worthy receivers; it is manifest that bodies 
so incorporated with the body of Christ, must of 
course be partners with it in a glorious resur- 
rection. Thus was the Eucharist ever considered 
ay a sure and certain pledge to all good men of 
the future resurrection of the?r bodies, symboli- 
cally fed with the body of Christ. This is the 
argument which the Christian fathers insisted 
upon, and with this they prevailed. See Water- 
land on “The Doctrinal Use of the Sacraments” 
(Vol. VIII., p. 182). (WospsworrTsH) }. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—Ver. 14, A Christian must be very 
careful how he, in any way, participates in a 
false worship (2 Cor. vi. 14).—Ver. 15. A true 
minister, who is sure of his doctrine, will urge 
his hearers freely to test its truth, so that they 
shall feel that they haveto do, not so much with 
him as with God, whose doctrine he preaches. 
So, too, a proper hearer will look not so much to 
the minister as to God in the matter of doctrine 
(2 Cor. i. 24; Acts xvii. 11).—Ver. 16 (Spe- 
ner). The doctrine that the bread and wine are 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ, 
is to be taken in its plainest acceptation—they 
are the very means by which the participants 
take part in the body and blood of Christ. Ao- 
cordingly, faith is not made the communion or 
the means of participation, in which case those 
who approach the table without faith could not 
be said, in any sense, to receive such blessings; 
but the bread and the wine are themselves the 
things. Hence, he who partakes of these comes 
also into connection with the blessings them- 
selves.—Ver. 17. Where Christ’s body is there 
is love, chap. xii. 18.—He who receives the sac- 
rament testifies that he is in the communion of 
Christ and His Church.—Ver. 19. To the pure, 
all things are pure; yet many things may be 
rendered impure by circumstances. Hence 
ie circumspection is needful to purity.—Ver. 

0. All false worship is a worship of the devil, 
and those who participate in it shall receive the 
recompense destined for their lord (Rev. xviii. 
4).—Ver. 21 (CGtinger). There is no profit in 
serving two masters, and just as little in trying 
to sponge on them both. If the world’s baits de- 
light, let Christ’s feasts alone (Matt. vi. 24; Jer. 
xvi. 8).—Ver. 22. To be obstinate and imagine 
that we must keep up acquaintances and friend- 
ships, and that God will not be very exacting in 
the matter, is an abominable presumption, cal- 
culated to provoke God’s righteous wrath._—How 
will God let such miserable sophists run their 
course till they are made aware of His power 
(Job ix. 4, 19; xxxvii. 28)? 

Berens. Brpte:—Ver. 14. If we are attempt- 
ing to serve God in the spirit of truth, through the 
proffered grace of Christ, we shall abandon all 
idvlatry, such as consists in serving God through 
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ceremonial practices and works of the ficsh, 

But then we must be careful to drink often and 

much of the spiritual drink, and eat the spiritual 

food. Christ Himself is both these. In Him 

is everything given to us spiritually and di- 

vinely ; in Him there is everything to be had 

freely and without price—everything which can- 

not be found in this world’s wilderness. He will 

surely care for soul.and body. Therefore flee 

from Babel, the idolatrous land. When it par- 
gues we must run: otherwise its idols will slip 

into our hearts.—Ver. 15. Who has the Spirit of 

Christ, has also the spirit of a sound judgment. 

No prudent man will be sure of anything, the 
ground of whose truth he does not find in him- 
self.—Ver. 17. True Christians, as members of 

Christ, constitute one spiritual body, and are 
nourished by one meat—the body of Jesus. A 
sweet communion of sanctified spirits ought, in 
this way, to be established and fostered. Let us 
be one, even in this, that we have no fellowship 
with idols.—Ver. 20. Men often trust their fan- 
cies rather than God, and regard it as spiritual 
pride, as it were, to mount up to Hin, and will 
disoblige none. So it goes, although one does 
not betake himself to the right source (Ps. 
xxxvi. 9; Jer. ii. 18; xvii. 18).—Ver. 21. What 
does it mean that a person presents himself occa- 
sionally at the Lord’s Table, when throughout 
his whole life Belial is uppermost in his heart! 
What a pretence to think of satisfying God with 
the outward forms and postures of a lifeless 
worship, while we are sacrificing to our own 
pleasure, and are intent on gratifying our senses 
with vanity! All who live after the lusts of the 
flesh eat of the devil’s table-—Those who tread 
under foot Christ’s body and blood, drink rather 
of the wine of His wrath, and eat the bread of 
His anger. But priests who cause the people to 
sin by their evil example, or by failing to rebuke 
sin through shameful weakness, and who do not 
instruct the people sufficiently will be obliged to 
give an account, not only for themselves, but also 
for the people they have had in charge. 

Hevusner: — Ver. 16. God’s demands are 
always endorsed by our own consciences.—Ver. 
20. ‘lo the Christian all evil is an abomination, 
because it brings him in contact with the king- 
dom of evil. Do nothing, however indifferent 
in itself, if according to the intent anything un- 
righteous or ungodly is indicated by it.—Ver. 
21. Participation in the Lord’s Supper binds us 
to strict separation from everything unhallowed, 
because it implies the most intimate union with 
Christ. Hence, after communion, a true Chris- 
tian can hardly divest himself of a certain degree 
of anxiety.—Ver. 22. Communion with the un- 
holy is a challenge to Christ, because it is a con- 
tempt of His Majesty. Indeed, the thought of 
our weakness ought to awaken in us a salutary 
fear of our Almighty Lord. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 13. God will indeed pro- 
tect us; but we can cherish this consolation only 
when we flee from every occasion to sin, unen- 
snared by the conceit of our steadfastness.—Ver. 
21. Greek and Roman pagans were wont to con- 
secrate a crowned beaker to Bacchus. Is it any 
less idolatrous when apostate Christians now 
celebrate the name of a man, some hero of the 
times, with gluttony and wine-bibbing, with im- 
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pure jests and buffoonery, and with the tacit de- 
nial or uttered blasphemy of God? Oh, how 
dozs the world laugh when partakers of Christ’s 
Table run into the web which the devil spins at 
his banquets of pleasure. Every observance of 
the Lord’s Supper ought to impress on us the 
words of Paul, ‘‘Ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” Woe 
to us if we undertake to do what Christians can- 
not! The Lord isa jealous bridegroom of His 
bridal Church, and to put contempt on Him, or 
to provoke Him to jealousy (Deut. xxxii. 21), is 
to imitate the sin of the children of Israel, who 
tempted Christ (ver. 9). 
{Baznxs:—Ver. 20. The custom of drinking 
toasts at feasts and celebrations arose from this 
ractice of pouring out wine, or drinking in 
uae of the heathen gods; and is a practice 
that partakes still of the nature of heathenism. 
It was one of the abominations of heathenism to 
suppose that their gods would be pleased with 
the intoxicating draught. Such a pouring out 
of a libation was usually accompanied with a 
prayer to the idol god, that he would accept the 
offering; that he would be propitious; and that 
he would grant the desire of the worshipper. 
From that custom the habit of expressing a sen- 
timent, or proposing a toast, uttered in drinking 
wine, has been derived. The toast or sentiment 
which now usually accompanies the drinking of 
a glass in this manner, if it means anything, is 
now also a prayer: but to whom? to the God of 
wine? to a heathen deity? Can it be supposed 
that it is a prayer offered to the true God; the 
God of purity? Has Jehovah directed that 
prayer should be offered to Him in such a man- 
ner? Can it be acceptable to Him? Either the 
sentiment is unmeaning, or it is a prayer offered 
to a heathen god, or it isa mockery of Jehovah ; 
and in either case it is improper and wicked. 
And it may as truly be said now of Christians as 
in the time of Paul, ‘Ye cannot consistently 


drink the cup of the Lord at the communion 
table, and the cup where a prayer is offered to a 
false god, or to the dead, or to the air; or when, 
if it means anything, it is a mockery of Jehovah.’ 
Now can a Christian with any more consistency 
or propriety join in such celebrations, and in 
such unmeaning or profane libations than his 
could go into the temple of an idol, and partake 
of the idolatrous celebrations there ? 

Hopas :—Ver. 20. It was of great impértance 
for the Corinthians to know that it did not depend 
on their intention whether they came into com- 
munion with devils. The heathen did not intend 
to worship devils, and yet they did it; what 
would it avail, therefore, to the reckless Corin- 
thians, who attended the sacrificial feasts of the 
heathen, to say that they did not intend to wor- 
ship idols? @ question was not, what they 
meant to do, but what they did: not, what their 
intention was, but what was the import and effect 
of their conduct. A man need not intend to burn 
himself when he puts his hand into the fire; or 
to pollute bis soul when he frequents the haunts 
of vice. The effect is altogether independent of 
his intention. This principle applies with all 
its force to compliance with the religious services 
of the heathen at the present day. Those whe 
in pagan countries join in the religious rites of 
the heathen, are just as much guilty of idolatry, 
and are just as certainly brought into fellowship 
with devils, as the nominal Christians of Corinth, 
who, although they knew that an idol was nothing, 
and that there is but one God, yet frequented 
the heathen feasts. The same principle also ap- 
plies to the compliance of Protestants in the re- 
ligious observances of Papists. Whatever their 
intention may be, they worship the host if they 
bow down to it with the crowd who intend to 
adore it. By the force of the act we become one 
with those in whose worship we join. We con- 
stitute with them and with the objects of their 
worship one communion]. 


E. Concluding admonition to live in such matters so as to profit one another, and to glorify God. 


Cuaprsrs X. 23.—XI. 1. 


23 ~All things are lawful for me [om. for me],’ but all things are not expedient; 
24 all things are lawful for me [om. for me],’ but all things edify not. Let no man seek 

[that which is] his own, but every man’ [that which is] another's wealth [om. 
25 wealth]. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles [meat-market], that eat, ue 
26 no questions for conscience’ sake: For the earth ts the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 
27 If any of them that believe not bid you ¢o a feast, and ye be disposed to go; whatso- 
28 ever is set before you, eat, asking no questions for conscience’ sake. But if any man 

say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols [om. unto idols],‘ eat not for his 
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sake that shewed it, and for conscience’ sake: for the earth ts the Lord’s, and the ful- 
29 ness thereof [om. for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof] :5 Conscience, L 
say, not thine own, but of the other: for why is my liberty judged of another man’s 
30 conscience? For [om. for] if I by grace be a partaker [if I partake with thankfulness 
el éy@ ydpite petéyw], why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 
31 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whataoever ye do [or do any thing, éire 71 
32 xottete], do all to the glory of Gud. Give none offence, neither to the Jews,’ nor to 
33 the Gentiles (Greeks, “£AAyow], nor to the church of God: Even as I please all men 
in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of [the] many,* that they may 
be saved. 


- 


1 Be ye followers [imitators, pytat’] of me, even as I also am of Christ. 


r) 

1 Ver. 23.—The Reo. has not after wdvva in each clause, but it is opposed by the beet authorities, and was probe 
taken from ch. vi.12. [As the Apostle was here unquestionably repeating the eame expression as was used in chap. mr 
the internal evidence would seem to be in favor of poe (Bloomfield, Rinck). But the documentary evidence in its favor (HL 
K.L 8in. (3d hund), the Syr. both, one copy of the Vulg., Chrys., Theodt., Orig.. August. and some inferior M&8., which omit 
wayta éf.,aAd° ov w. oixod.) is too feeble, and that fn opposition to it [A. B.C.(Jst hand) D. Sin. (with Clem, Athan., Damesc., 

n., Tert. and many others), too strong to warrant its mesertion.—C. P. W.]. 

2 Ver. 24.—The Rec. also inserts dcaozos after rov erdpov. but it was per habe borrowed from a similar passage in Phil. 
fi. 4. (It is vot found in A. B.C. D. F.G. H, Sin., six cursives, the Ital.. Vulg., Copt., Sahid. and Arm. versicns, and some 
Greek and latin Fathers. Even Bloomfield, who at first defended it, now brackets it.—C. P. W.]. 

8 Ver. 27.—The 82 is wanting alter et in some gvod manuscripts [A. B. D. (Ist band) F.G. Sin, and some curstves, the Ital., 
Copt. and Vulg. versions, and Antioch., Chrys., Theodt., Aug., Zmbrst and was probably, inserted because it was 
supposed to bu needed asa connecting particle. [It is retained by Tiech, with . D. (8d hand) E. H. K. L., some Sahid., Syr., Goth. 
versions, Theodt., Theophy}. and Gcum., but it is cancelled by Lach., Alf, Mey., Stanl. and Wordsworth. D. k. ¥.G. the 
Ital., Vulg. and Copt. versions, and Ambret., Pelag. and Bede (not the Aug.) insert eis Seirvoy alter amiorwy.—C, P. W.]. 

i Ver. 28.—The Rec. has et8wAdOvrov, but it is probably a gloss which haa been substituted in the text for the more un- 
common iepsévrov. Neither word was common, but iepdé. was of the classical, and «ideAd0. of the Hellenistic Greek ( Bloom 
field). The former had a neutral, and the latter a contemptuous signification (Stanley), and hence some have thought that 
no one would be likely to use the latter at tho table of an unbeliever, unless, as Bloomfield suggests, by a weak fellow-Chris- 

in an under tone, or aside. The former word is not too respectful for the Apostle to use, and it would imply nothing 
falee. It is adopted by Griesb., Lachm., Tisch., Meyer, Alford and Stanley, on the authority of A. B. H. Biv., two cursives 
adduced by Bloomf.; the Sahid. version and some indirect testimonies produced by Tischendorf. Julian quotes Paul as 
using this word in this connection, and bis opponent Cyril adinits the same (Tisch ). The Latin versions of D. and F. use 
the word immolaticium, to which some Vulg. MSS. add tdotis, one (amiat.) has immolatitem (2d cor. has tmmolativum) 


tdolt. 
and the Vulg. (ed.) has tmmolatum idolis. The Rec. is favored by C. D. E. ¥.@. K. L., Chrys. and Theodt., and it is defended 


by Scholz, Reiche, Bloomfield and Wordsworth.—C. P.W.]. 


5 Ver. 28.—The Rec. after ovveid. has rov yap xupiov 7 y_ Kat Td wAjpema abris, but these words are not found in the 
best MSS., and are a repetition of ver. 26. (They are left out in A. B.C. D. E. F. @. H. (lst band), 8in., the Ital., Vulg., Cupt., 


Byr., Sahid. and Arm. versions, and Damasc., August., Ambret., Pelag. and Bede, and are retained in H.(2d hand) 


“L, the 


Goth., Slav., some Syr. and Arm. versions. and Chrys.. Theodt., Phot., cum. and Theophyl.—C. P. W.]. 
6 Ver. 30.—Tho Rec. after ei inserts 82, but it is feebly sustained. 


7 Ver. 32.—Tho Rec. has yiveoe xai lovd.. but cai lovd. yiveoe, is better sustained by the MS8&. 


A. B. C. 8in., 17, 37, 73, Orig., 
are in favor of the Recep —C. 


Ver. 33.—The Rec. has cvydepov, but cvpdopoy has better authority. 
D. E. ¥.G. K. L. Sin. (8d hand), while the latter is sustained by A. B.C. Sin. 


vil, 35.—C. P. W.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vers. 23, 24. He here anticipates an objection 
that might be raised against his previous injuno- 
tions on the score of Christian liberty, by point- 
ing out the ethical limitations which restrict that 
liberty. —All things are in my power.— 
ete is the old statement made in vi. 12, setting 

orth the broad privileges of the Christian free- 
man, and to which the Apostle in a measure as- 
sents. ]—But all things are not expedient. 
—This is the first limitation of expediency. But 
expedient for whom? The word cuyugéper 
might, in view of the previous warning, seem to 
imply ‘expedient for the subject himself.’ It 
were better, however, to take the word in its 
broadest application, ‘advantageous not only to 
the subject, but also to all others concerned.’— 
But all things edify not.—The second limi- 
tation; since it is the duty of every Christian 
to make edification a special object. In the 
verb ‘edify’ the reference (o others is more fully 
brought out, and here it denotes the furtherance 
of the welfare of the Church.—In the next verse 


@ latter has for It 


idym., Cyr., while D. KB. K. L. Bin. (3d hand), some cursives, and Chrys., Theodt. and Damasec. 
vp. W,]. 


© former is more usual, and is sustained by 
mp. on the same variation of reading in chap. 


this limitation is more definitely expressed in 
the form of a maxim inculcating the exercise of 
an unselfish love. It is a general truth which 
he by no means intends to limit simply to the 
case in hand.—_ Let no man seek his own 
(wealth), but (every man) that of an- 
other.—Here the negation is to be taken abso- 
lutely, and not relatively, as though it meant, 
‘seek not merely his own wealth, but also that of 
another.’ The ‘seeking of one’s own’ denotes 
the selfish attempt to make one’s own enjoyment, 
one’s own liberty, one’s own rights the -sole 
paramount consideration, regardless of the good 
of others; and this falls under an absolute prohi- 
bition as being a violation of the great law of 
love. ‘*The idea here is, that even what 18 in- 
different in itself becomes sinful when done to 
the prejudice of a neighbor.” Nraxver. 
From pndei¢ we obtain for the nominative in the 
positive clause an éxaorec—a case of Zeugma. 
Like expressions occur in xiii. 6; Phil. in. 4, 
Rom. xv. 2f. 

Vers. 25, 26. First he asserts that the eating 
of flesh exposed for sale in the markct, anil thus 
disconnected from idolatrous worship — even 
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though it may have been out from sacrificial 
victims, was altogether innocent, sinoe this meat 
as well as the whole earth and all things in it 
belonged unto God.— Whatsoever is sold in 
the meat-market.—yaxiAjy, 8 word taken 
from the Latin and==xpewrudly. [The sale of 
the portion of the sacrificial meat, which fell to 
the priests, formed a part of their revenue, and 
was not to be distinguished from ordinary meat, ex- 
cept perhaps by its excellence, as the animals of- 
fered at the altar were usually of a superior kind. } 
that eat, without special inquiry.—pu7di 
Gvaxpivovrec, carefully searching nothing, ¢. ¢., a8 to 
whether it had been offered in sacrifice or not.— 
on account of oonscience.—did rH ovveidy- 
ow. [What is this to be joined with? Some 
say the previous participle, as setting forth the 
particular point as to which the inquiry is made, 
and meaning ‘on the score of conscience;’ others 
connect it with the whole participial clause, as 
assigning the ground for not inquiring, being 
equivalent either to: ‘in order that your con- 
science may not be disturbed,’ or: ‘because your 
conscience being well informed as to the real 
nature of idols needs no inquiry’]; it had best 
however be joined with the whole previous sen- 
tence, and the meaning would then be: ‘eat 
without inquiry in order that the conscience be 
not burdened or troubled.’ [Such is the view 
of Meyer and Alford. Hodge gives another in- 
terpretation which he considers the simplest and 
most natural: “buy what you want and eat, 
making no matter of conscience in the thing. 
You need have no conscientious scruples, and, 
therefore, ask no question as to whether the meat 
had been offered to idols or not.”—By reason of 
what is said in ver. 28, one may be led to sup- 
pose that it was the conscience of an observer 
that was meant, which by that act might become 
disquieted or sullied, inasmuch as he too might 
be influenced through the example of one deemed 
stronger in the faith to eat likewise in spite of 
his scruples. [So De Wette, Bengel, Riickert]. 
And in justification of this, reference is made to 
ver. 29, where the conscience of another person 
is particularly specified. But the cases are not 

Hiel; and in ver. 29, the reference to others 
is distinctly denoted through the preliminary 
elause in ver. 28, and there being no such re- 
ference here, it were far more natural to suppose 
the conscience of the inquirer to be intended.— 
The exhortation in our passage applies to all 
parties, especially to the weak, who would anx- 
iously ask about their duty in the premises. 
Yet it was also suited for the strong whose free- 
dom of opinion might suffer damage through the 
inquiry, since their conscience had been quick- 
ened by the Apostle’s instruction in reference to 
this whole matter.—The act of eating he justi- 
fies, by a citation from Ps. xxiv. 1, [‘‘ which 
was the common form of Jewish thanksgiving 
before the meal, and hence probably was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and thus alluded to 
in this place.” Sranitey].—for the earth is 
the Lord's, and the fulness thereof.—The 
word tAypwopna denotes that with which a 
thing is filled, being passive, as every where in the 
New Testament. That which belongs to God 
cau never pollute, and Hischildren need have no 
scraple about using and enjoying itfreely. [And 
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this meat which had been offered to idols, was in 
fact no less His than any other meat. An idol 
being nothing could not vitiate it for its original 
use]. (Comp. on chap. viii. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 4; 
also Osiander in Aoc loco, and the citations from 
Calvin and Melancthon by him).—Vv. 27-80: 
The same maxim is here applied to their conduct 
at a banquet given at a private house by a hea- 
then to which they might be invited.—If any 
of the unbelievers invite you.—The invi- 
tation here is not to a sacrificial feast, for in 
such a case the person would not need to be told 
whether the meat set before him had been offered 
to idols, [nor yet would it be allowable for a 
Christian to be present here}].—and ye desire 
to go.—A slight hint that remaining away would 
be a little better; since heathenish customs were 
everywhere in vogue, and the temptation to deny 
their Master on the part of those not firmly 
established was very strong. He here has in 
view the more liberal-minded whose liberty he 
did not wish to retrench, and inasmuch as the 
case often involved the relations of family and 
friendship, by means of which the truth might 
be brought home to those who were still unbe- 
lievers. — whatsoever is set before you 
eat, asking no question on account of 
conscience.—See comments on ver. 25.—The 
case, however, is altered when the attention of 
the guest has been turned to the sacrificial cha- 
racter of the meat presenied.— But if any man 
say unto you,—not the host, as ie clear from 
the repetition of the rz¢, and from what is 
added further, which cannot in any case be re- 
ferred to an unbeliever. For the same reason, 
we cannot explain it, of a heathen fellow-guest 
who might indicate the fact to the Christian, 
either from love .of mischief, or from a wish to 
test him, or even out of good-will. Only a 
Christian can here be meant, and that too some 
weak brother who has discovered the fact pointed 
out, and now warns his fellow-believer of it. 
‘*Not a Jewish Christian, since such a one would 
not ordinarily accept the invitation of a heathen; 
but some converted Gentile, infected with Jew- 
ish prejudices, who regarded idols as demoniac 
powers, and in partaking of the sacrificial flesh, 
felt himself brought into contact with them.” 
Neanpss. Even a weak brother might be sup- 
posed to partake of such a meal, being influenced 
by his particular relations, and yet with a deter- 
mination to refrain from every thing polluting. 
—This is offered in sacrifice.—iepd3 ero». 
and not eldwAddvrov, see critical notes. The 
former is a neutral word, and is used advisedly 
to represent what would be said at a heathen’s 
table; but the latter is a contemptuous expres- 
sion, which we could hardly suppose would be 
employed there.—eat not for his sake that 
shewed it, and for conscience’ sake.—The 
latter expression is explanatory of the former, 
and the connecting «a J, and, specifies only the 
particular point to which the more general state- 
ment that presedes applies. If the informant 
were a heathen, then this expression, ‘‘ for con- 
science’ sake,” would be unsuitable, or we should 
have to regard it as a second reason derived 
from the weaker brother, whose conscience we 
must suppose to be meant. Or we must take it 
to mean that the person must refrain from eating 
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in order not to allow the heathen informer to 
suppose that the participant still had to do with 
idols, and in order not to violate the conscience 
of weak Christians—obviously, a forced interpre- 
tation. [Evidently then it is some weaker bro- 
ther that is here meant, for whose sake it was 
duty to abstain. ‘‘The union of the most en- 
lightened liberality with the humblest conces- 
sion to the weakness of others here exhibited, 
may well excite the highest admiration. The 
most enlightened man of his whole generation 
was the most yielding and conciliatory in all 
matters of indifference.” Hopar]. He next 
explains himself more fully, putting it beyond a 
doubt whose conscience is referred to.—Con- 
science I say, not thine own,—r eavroi, 
f. ¢., of any one who may come into such circum- 
stances (not==rjv ceavrov).—for why is my 
liberty judged of another's conscience ? 
—This is not to be taken as expressing the defiant 
remonstrance of the liberal-minded to his weaker 
brother, who objected to be governed by his pre- 
judices. Such an interpretation would be un- 
suitable both by reason of the ‘‘for,’”’ which in 
this case would be inapposite, and also because 
the following exposition gives no reply to it. 
Several other interpretations here offer them- 
selves. Riickert and others think they find here 
a further reason for the command not to eat 
(ver. 28), taking the words to mean that the 
liberal-minded should not by eating give oc- 
casion for others to judge and blaspheme. But 
in this case they arbitrarily insert the thought, 
‘“‘to give occasion,” and entirely pass over 
what precedes.*—To this there is joined an- 
other interpretation, which would find in this 
verse a vindication of the freedom of con- 
science, which the Apostle maintained in the 
name of the liberal-minded, g.d., ‘About one’s 
own conscience I am not now speaking; for it is 
altogether improper for my liberty to be judged 
by another’s conscience. If I am blamed for that 
which I for my part thankfully enjoy, so that by 
my thanksgiving such enjoyment is sanctified, 
this unfounded condemnation neither violates 
nor endangers my own conscience; so that in not 
eating, my concern is chiefly for the conscience 
of another—some weak brother which ought to 
be spared, and not mine own.’ [This is Meyer’s 
explanation, who finds here the reason asserted 
why Paul did not mean the person’s own con- 
science, for the sake of sparing which he enjoined 
abstinence from eating in the case mentioned in 
ver, 28, but the conscience of another. The 
man’s own conscience, he says, did not need such 
consideration, for it is not affected by another's 
judging and blaspheming, since both are ground- 


* (Kling here hardly does justice to the interpretation he 
so suamarily sets aside, and which is advucated by Chrys. 
and the Greek commentators, Heyd., Bilir.. Olsh., Neand., 
Hodge, Stanley, and many others. This takes epiveras 
for xaraxpivera:, in the sense of condemn, and finds here a 
valid reason for enjoining the liberal-minded brother not to 
eat aguinst the convictions and prejudices of the weaker 
one, who has pointed out to him the objectionable meat. 
The reason is that there is no propriety ia doing that which 
seems censurable to another, and gives occasion fur observers 
to blaspheme, even though it may be right In our own esteem, 
and accompanied with thanksgiving to God. “This” as 
Hodge well says, “bringr the passage into harmony with 
the whole context, and connects it with the main idea of 
the previous verse, and not with an intermediate and subor- 
dinate clause’’}. 


less. The reason therefore for abstaining, could 
only be found in the conscience of another, and 
not in the danger done to one’s own conscience; 
and this also is Bengel’s view }].—The iva rc 
iva ri yévynrac, in order that what may hap- 
pen ?—why? a form for introducing a question 
about something which has no object or ground, 
as here, and the verb ‘judge’ (xpivezy) here 
denotes a disapproving, condemning judgment, 
as is seen in the parallel verb, BAcogipery, in the 
next clause.—If I with grace do partake.— 
Here ydpcre corresponds to evyapiore in what 
follows, and is not to be understood of the good- 
ness of God, which allows of such participation, 
or gives me the light which liberalizes my spirit, 
and hence is not to be translated ‘through grace’ 
[or ‘hy grace,’ as the E. V. has it], but it means, 
with thanks, referring to the Eucharistic blessing 
which accompanied the social meal, as may be 
seen in the expression still common in m 
places—‘‘to say grace.” As the object of the 
verb ‘partake,’ we are to supply ‘meat and 
drink.’—why am I evil spoken of respect- 
ing that for whioh I give thanks?—/, Aao- 
gy mecv, lit., to blaspheme, a sharp word, de- 
noting the bitter condemnation pronounced on 
the liberal-minded, as on one false to his prinei- 
ples. In the use of it there lies a sharp rebuke 
of the lack of love exhibited by the person 
judging (comp. Rom. xv. 8; xiv. 16). 

Vex. 81—Chap. xi. 1. His exhortation here 
turns to the Church in general, describing the 
end and aim which should control the entire 
conduct of every Christian. And this he con- 
nects directly with the last word in the previous 
verse, et yamoreis', which denotes an ascription of 
honor to God.—Therefore,—¥¢. d., ‘in like man- 
ner, as ye thank God for your nourishment, so 
in all your eating and drinking,’ etc. Or if this 
mode of connection does not satisfy, we may 
take the ‘therefore’ to indicate the logical infe- 
rence of a general truth from the special one, 
— whether ye eat, whether ye drink, 
whether any thing ye do.—The first roccire 
may be taken either as generic, including 
under itself also the eating and drinking, or, it 
may be taken as expressing action, in contrast 
to enjoyment. In the first case, the emphasis 
would lie upon re, as equivalent to driody, 
whatsoever ; in the second, it would lie upon the 
verb,—but this is hardly to be preferred, [though 
Alford does prefer it]. In like manner, Col. iii. 
17. ‘*From what has been said, Paul here de- 
duces a general didactic inference; he exhorts 
them so to adjust and use every thing, however 
indifferent, that God’s name may be hallowed.” 
NEeanpeR.—Do all to the glory of God.— 

‘‘This may mean either, ‘Do all things with a 
view to the glory of God;’ Let that be the ob- 
ject constantly aimed at; or, ‘Do all things in 
such a way that God may be glorified.’ There 
is little difference between these modes of expla- 
nation. God cannot be glorified by our conduct, 
unless it be our object to act for His glory. The 
latter interpretation is favored by a comparison 
with 1 Pet. iv. 11, ‘‘ That God in all things may 
be glorified.” See Col. iii. 17, all the special 
directions given in the preceding discussion aro 
here summed up. ‘Let self be forgotten. Let 
your eye be fixed on God. Let the promotion of 
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His glory be your object in all ye do. Strive in 
every thing to act in such a way that men may 
praise that God whom you profess to serve.’ 
Hopvae]. This thought is further expanded ne- 
gatively.—Give none offence, neither to 
Jews, nor to Greeks, nor to the church 
of God.—He here specially addresses the libe- 
ral-minded, as in v. 81, who by the reckless use 
of their liberty were putting a stumbling-block 
as well in the way of the Jews to whom every 
approach to heathenism was an abomination, as 
in the way of the heathen who beheld in their 
lax conduct a want of fidelity to a religion which 
professed to separate itself so strictly from hea- 
thenism, and would beeome disgusted at the 
divisions thus created among Christians; and 
also in the way of the Church of God, both at 
Corinth and elsewhere, which would feel injured 
by conduct so ambigucus ani so prejudicial to 
ita unity. And while thus the recognition of 
the true God in Christ would be obstructed both 
among Jews and Gentiles, and the Church would 
be hindered in its happy success, the result 
would be, in its final bearings, dishonorable to 
the glory of God. The regard here paid to 
Jews and heathen, should not so surprise us, as 
to force us to the supposition that Jewish and 
heathen converts were meant; for in chap. ix. 
20 also, we find the Apostle laying just as great 
@ stress on the duty of taking pains to win both. 
—This exhortation he finally strengthens by a 
reference to his own example.—Even as I 
please all, in all things.—Comp. chap. ix. 
19 f.—xr évra, the accusative of more exact de- 
finition. The verb ‘please,’ as in Rom. xv. 2, 
means fo seek to please, try to prove acceptable 
to, and is to be taken in a good sense, as the 
subsequent explanations show. It is otherwise 
in Gal. i. 10.—Not seeking,—[u? 671d», the 
use of the subjunctive negative here, shows the 
implication of a particular affection, which he as- 
cribes to himself, and brings into the supposition, 
g. d., ‘as one who, as far as I can, am seeking,’ 
see Winer, p. III., 3 65, 5, 13],—mine own 
profit, but that of the many.—Here he puts 
in contrast over against his own single self, the 
vast multitude (as in Rom. v. 15) whose interests 
were the object of his pure and affectionate 
endeavor. Their profit which he sought, was 
the highest conceivable,—that they might be 
saved.—Comp. ix. 22; i. 18.—Assured of this 
his purpose, he urges them to imitate his exam- 
ple (comp. iv. 16) even as he himself imitated 
the example of Christ, in the exercise of a love 
which renounced all selfish interests.—-Be ye imi- 
tators of me, as I also am of Christ. —‘: Only 
in 30 far should they imitate him, as he set forth 
the image of Christ. Of course the whole pic- 
ture of Christ’s life stood before the eyes of the 
Apostle. But then Paul must have had a histo- 
rical portrait of the acts and sufferings of Christ, 
just as it is exhibited in the traces sketched by 
the Evangelists, and in this we have an argu- 
ment against the mythical view of the life of 
Christ.”’ NeaAND&R. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Chriatian’s tnheritance in this earth, and 
the duties consequent uponit. ‘The earth is the 


Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’’ 


In this one 
sentence there is opened to the Christian an in- 
exhaustible wealth of joy and satisfaction, as 
well as a wide sphere of sacred obligations. If 
the earth, with all that fills and adorns it, be- 
longs to the Lord, because it is His work, then in 
every earthly good which nourishes and quickens 
him, which strengthens and delights him, ought 
the Christian to taste the favor and the goodness 
of his God (Ps. cxxxvi. 1; xxxiv. 8), to perceive 
His power and glory, and to receive it all as the 
gift of His love. In all his observations and re- 
searches, he ought to mark the footsteps of the 
Divine wisdom and greatness; of the Divine 
faithfulness and care for His creatures, and 
above all, for His human creatures made in His 
own image. Wherever he turns, the thoughts 
of God which are expressed in the manifold pro- 
ductions of earth, will reveal themselves to his 
thought. The earth itself, with all its rich and 
varied life, will become to him a manifestation 
of the Divine glory and grace; and the more he 
searches, the more clearly will this open before 
him. Thus he acquires a large open heart, and 
becomes ever more capable of enjoyment. Every 
thing narrow and contracted about him will drop 
away by degrees. What once seemed strange 
and mysterious will become known and familiar ; 
he will be able to rejoice in it, freed from all 
anxious thoughts.—Such results are, however, 
conditioned on the fact that he walks as in the 
presence of God, that the earth appears to him 
as a sanctuary, where he ventures to tread, only 
after he has taken off his shoes, t. ¢., only after 
he has divested himself of the commonness of his 
earthly sense, of vain and proud thoughts, of 
selfish and interested projects and endeavors, 
and after he has become collected in spirit; so 
that out from the midst of all the manifold pheno- 
mena around him, the one Divine ground and 
aim had in them, the Divine idea in forming, and 
so richly unfolding itself therein, shall shine out 
upon his spirit. His God, who furnishes him 
all this fulness for his use and enjoyment, for 
his study and comprehension, has by this means 
put him under obligations also, ¢. ¢., inwardly 
bound him to Himself, so that he shall be depen- 
dent on Him, as on the One whois the ground and 
goal of all things; so that all participation and 
all joy of discovery shall issue in thanksgiving 
and praise to His great and good name, and so 
that he, as the priest of God, shall conduct His 
creatures to Him in an intelligent, susceptible, 
and worshipful spirit, moulding and fashioning 
them out of his own spirit, in such a way as to 
awaken in them Divine thoughts and endeavors, 
and to cause the natural to wear the impress 
more and more of the spiritual. In this is in- 
cluded a tender, delicate, gracious treatment of 
all creatures, and also a temperance and modesty 
in their use, to the exclusion alike of all conduct 
that is crude, severe, arbitrary, reckless and ex- 
cessive; and of all mismanagement as well through 
unmercifulness, as through foolish fondling and 
petting.—Cf. ‘Scriven: —GorrHoin’s: ‘Four 
hundred occasional prayers;” Pau, GERHARD’s: 
‘‘Go forth, my heart, and seek my joy,” efc.; and 
much in J. BOhme, Oetinger, Herder, Schubert, 
ete. 

2. The success, perfection and development of the 
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church of Christ is conditioned on the prevailing 
power of righteousness, which, on the one hand, 
takes account of the weakness of unconfirmed 
and scrupulous natures in considerate, tolerant 
self-denying love, honors the severity of ear- 
nest Christians even though oftentimes abrupt 
and inordinate, and presents an offering of self- 
denial to one another with perfect willingness; 
yet, onthe uther, injures in no respect the right of 
evangelical liberty, but avows it and maintains 
it, and, with all readiness to deny itself of this 
and that, in order to give no occasion of offence, 
also insists upon the fact that the conscience of 
& person living in faith is not dependent upon 
the scruples, and narrow thoughts and judg- 
ments of another, but, on the contrary, stands 
free and far above them, inviolable, in untrou- 
bled calmness and clearness. It is thus that a 
true advance can be made towards the sound ex- 
pansion and softening of a narrow and stringent 
mode of thought, as well as towards the healthy 
restriction of that which is broad and free; and 
thus the glory of God be promoted and strength- 
ened in His Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Strance:—Ver. 88 (Spener). A God-loving 
Christian willingly refrains from needlessly do- 
ing anything which may awaken doubts as to its 
propriety. It is not enough to have truth in 
view, and according to this our rights, and ac- 
cording to our rights our liberty; but the rules 
of Christian prudence and moderation, directed 
to general edification, require compliance with 
love, that true mistress, which, though it often 
yields its rights, never loses its good conscience. 
—Ver. 24. Since self-love has become so far cor- 
rupt as to lift us not only above our neighbor, 
but also above God, self-denial has come to be 
the first rule of Christianity, in order that our 
love may be properly balanced; since there is no 
danger of our ever absolutely forgetting self. 
Indeed, the equity of love demands that we, in 
many circumstances, prefer our neighhor to self, 
s. ¢., the profit of his soul to our own bodily con- 
venience.—( Hed.) ‘* Let every one seek what is 
another’s’’—8s0, in fact, selfishness and avaricesay, 
f.¢., ‘‘take, rob, get by fraud what is another’s.”’ 
But mark what is added: ‘Let no one seek his 
own.”’—Ver. 25. The Christian is free to eat 
everything, provided no offence is given to his 
neighbor. Useless inquiries and curious subtle- 
ties awaken many scruples. Against all such, 
simple-mindedness is a sure antidote.—Ver. 26 
aren Christ is Lord, and free, and so are 

hristians, in all things.—Ob, man, thou art not 
lord-proprietor, but only steward in God’s do- 
main! What a rich Father we have if we are 
God’s children.—Ver. 29 (Luther). My conscience 
shall remain unbound, though I outwardly com- 
ply with my neighbor for his good. We may eat 
what we will, provided we have it righteously, 
take it as a gift from God, and receive it with 
thanksgiving.—Ver. 31. All acta, however small, 
are sanctified and ennobled by a single reference 
to the glory of God; and this is promoted, when 
we do that which accords with a well ordered love 
toward ourselves and our neighbor, and abstain 
from whatever deseorates God’s name.—Ver. 32. 


Believers ought to walk unreprovably, not only 
among brethren, but also among unbelievers and 
hypocrites, in order that such may find no occa- 
sion for blaspheming Christian doctrine.—A}] 
have one common Father; we ought, therefore, 
to be serviceable to one as well as to another.— 
Ver. 83. Ministers should be an example to their 
hearers, in order that they may not retract with 
the left what they give with the right.— xi. 1. 
Christ is the perfect pattern of a holy life, who, 
for our sakes, renounced all comfort and personal 
convenience. To follow in His steps is the pre- 
éminent token of a true minister. Such imita- 
tion is possible through the privilege we have of 
drawing from His fulness (Jobn i. 16). 

BERLENB. BIBLE :—Ver. 28. A soul truly eman- 
cipated may, by reason of its innocence and sim- 
plicity, do much which is not only not displeas- 
ing, but even acceptable to God; nevertheless, it 
may not be always advisable to do it. Love must 
be the standard in all things.—Ver. 24. Let none 
say, ‘why must I consult for another? Why must 
he be so weak?’ Wherefore, then, didst thou 
wish to become a member of the Church if thou 
art unwilling to inquire after its members ?— 
In this way thou severest thyself from the Head. 
—Ver. 25. We must deal very tenderly with the 
conscience on account of our corrupt state. 
Many are scrupulous where they might be un- 
hesitating, and reckless where they ought to be 
careful.—Ver. 26. What the earth produces is 
good; the great point is, how is it used !—Ver. 
27. The liberty which Christ has earned for us 
should be guarded as a priceless jewel, that 
Christ may have His own.—Ver. 28 ff. A person 
may possess something and yet refrain from its 
use, preserving his liberty intact.—Ver. 31. A 
Christian must order his entire life, so as to ren- 
der it a perpetual God-service. Even our call- 
ing is a service of God; therefore refrain not 
from it. If with singleness of purpose thou dost 
consecrate all thy labor to God, then does it be- 
come a divine service. This rule put in exer- 
cise, sanctifies everything, even our natural 
work; and converts every meal into a sort of 
sacrament, so that it, in its own way, as if an 
acted prayer, shall receive its reward. By this 
means our most general works are hallowed, and 
without this our costliest works are punishable. 
Such searching method in the service of the 
Spirit many call legal. But it is the right me- 
thod of faith, whereby the Son makes us free from 
the law of sin anddeath. The believer does, ac- 
cording to the spirit, nothing but good so far as 
he is a believer; he pleases God in all things by 
virtue of the divine life in him, which he has by 
faith. His doing, thinking, speaking, all tran- 
spires in God and before God.—Ver. 32. If a 
person desire to honor God, and yet set his 
neighbor aside, his eye would be playing the 
rogue. Be void of offence !—Chap. xi. 1. Christ's 
example is both a gift and an influence. If we 
put on His example, His Spirit, His compassion, 
He makes out everything which can happen in 
our outer and inner life. He is the original, ac- 
cording to which all must be fashioned. The 
Apostles, indeed, referred to themselves; but they 
had a good conscience. 

Riecer :—Chap. xi. 1. Christ is certainly the 
most perfect example; yet, since it is diflicult ior 
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us, in all ov* - aried circumstances, always to 
track His footrteps, the types of Christ seen in 
the Old Testament, and the patterns after Him 
found in the New Testament, serve to present to 
us His mind in a form adapted to our every day 
conditions. 

Bexori:—Ver. 80. Giving thanks at meals 
sanctifies all food, denies the authority of idols, 
and acknowledges that of God. 

Hevsyer:—Ver. 24. The Christian pays a 
tender regard to the conscience of others, with- 
out proudly asserting his own rights, and with- 
out loftinesr of spirit.—Ver. 29. In doubtful cases, 
do not insi3t upon another’s deciding according 
to your own conscience.—Ver. 80. Since a thank- 
fal spirit: sanctifies every enjoyment, all that 
thon canst, with a clear conscience, give thanks 
for and ask a blessing on, is allowable.—Ver. 
31. Also in the society of the unholy ought a 
Christian to keep in view his highest aim, i.e., 
to glorify God by his life; hence he should join 
in nothing that dishonors God.—Ver. 82. By 
earefully avoiding offences, a Christian should 
preserve his own honor and that of his Church. 
The immoralities of professing converts may 
prove a cause of stumbling even to unbelievers. 
—Ver. 33. The Christian’s pleasing is a holy 
pleasing. It aims notat his own enjoyment, but 
at the spiritual good of others; it proposes to 
win them, and the agreeable exterior is designed 
to open a way to the interior—the sanctuary 
within.—Chap. xi. 1. Christ has taken care to 
provide for us a multitude of examples, in order 
to show us that we likewise may follow Him. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 24. Liberty is given thee 
in all sorts of things, not to use them for thine 
own sake at pleasure, but rather to serve thy 
neighbor therewith, and to seek his prosperity.— 
Ver. 25. There isa hunting after conscientious 
ecruples, in which many persons carry out their 
whole Christianity, ending, alas! oftentimes, in 
straining out gnats and swallowing camels. 

[A. Fucrer :—Ver. 88. Paul pleased men in 
all things, and yet he says, if I pleased men I 
should not be the servant of Christ, Gal. i. 10. 
From the context in the former case, it appears 
plain that the things in which the Apostle 
pleased all men require to be restricted to such 
things as tend to their ‘‘ profit, that they may be 
saved.”” Whereas the things in which, accord- 
ing to the latter passage, he could not please 
nen, and “yet be the servant of Christ,” were 
of a contrary tendency. Such were the objects 
pursued by the false teachers whom he opposed, 
and who desired to make a fair show in the 
flesh, lest they should suffer persecution for the 
cross of Christ, chap. vi. 12. The former is that 
sweet inoffensiveness of spirit which teaches us 
to lay aside all self-will and self-importance, that 
charity which ‘‘seeketh not her own,” and “is 
not easily provoked ;”’ it is that spirit, in short, 


which the same writer elsewhere recommends for 
the example of Christ Himself: ‘‘ We, then, who 
are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.—Let every 
one of us please his neighbor for his good to edi- 
fication; for even Christ pleased not Himself; 
but as it is written, ‘* The reproaches of them that 
reproached thee fell on me.’"—But the latter 
spirit referred to is that sordid compliance with 
the corruptions of human nature, of which flat- 
terers and deceivers have always availed them- 
selves, not for the glory of God or the good of 
men, but for the promotion of their own selfish 
designs]. 

(M. Henry :—Ver. 28. They who allow them- 
selves in everything not plainly sinful in itself, 
will often run into what is evil by accident, and 
do much mischief to others. Circumstances may 
make that a sin, which in itself is none.—Ver. 
27. Christianity does by no means bind us up 
from the common offices of humanity, or allow us 
an uncourteous behaviour to any of our own kind, 
however they may differ from us in religious 
sentiments or practices.—Ver. 88. A preacher 
may press his advice home with boldness and 
authority, when he can enforce it with his own 
example. He is most likely to promote a pub- 
lic spirit in others, who can give evidence of it 
in himself. And it is highly commendable in a 
minister to neglect his own advantages, that he 
may promote the salvation of his hearers. This 
shows that he has a spirit suitable to his func- 
tion. It is a station for public usefulness, and 
can never be faithfully discharged by a man of 
& narrow spirit and selfish principles]. 

[F. W. Ropertson:—Ver. 29. The duty of at- 
tending to appearances.—Now we may think this 
time-serving; but the motive made all the differ- 
ence: ‘‘Conscience, I say, not thine own, but 
of the other.” Study appearances, therefore, 
80 far as they are Likely to be injurious to others. 
Here, then, is the principle and the rule; we 
cannot live in this world indifferent to appear- 
ances. Year by year we are more and more 
taught this truth. It is irksome, no doubt, to be 
under restraint, to have to ask not only, ‘Does 
God permit this?’’ but, ‘* Will it not be miscon- 
strued by others?” and to a free, open, fiery 
spirit, such as the Apostle of the Gentiles, doub- 
ly irksome, and almost intolerable. Neverthe- 
less, it was to him a most solemn consideration: 
Why should I make my goodness and my right 
the occasion of blasphemy? Truly, then, and 
boldly, and not carelessly, he determined to give 
no offence to Jews or Gentiles, or to the Church 
of God, but to please all men. And the measure 
or restraint of this resolution was, that in car- 
rying it into practice he would seek not his own 
profit, but the profit of many, that they might be 
saved J. 
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APOSTOLIC INSTRUCTIONS IN RELATION TO THE CONDUCT BECOMING CHURCH 
ASSEMBLIES. 


Craprer XI. 2-34. 


A. In respect of apparel; in the covering of the head by the women, and the uncovering of tt by the men 
(Chap. xi. 2-16). 


2 Now (But, 22] I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep 

[firmly hold, xaréyere] the ordinances (traditions, rapaddceec], as I delivered them to 

8 you. But I would have you [I wish poe to, é4w] know, that the head of every man 

is Christ; and the head of the [om. the] woman 7s the man; and the head of Christ 

4 ts God. Every man praying or prophesying, having Ais head covered [anything 

5 down, depending from his head, xara xegadj¢ gywv], dishonoureth his head. But 

every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 

6 her [own, faut7>] head: for that is even all one as if she were shaven. For if the 

woman be not covered, let her also be shorn [let her hair be cut off, xecodo@w]: but 

7 if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered. For a man 

indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: 

8 but the woman is the glory of the [om. the] man. For the [om. the] man is not 

out] of the [om. the] woman; but the [om. the] woman [out] of the [om. the] man. 

9 Neither was the man [For man was not] created for the woman; but the [om. the} 
10 woman for the man. For this cause ought the woman to have power on her hea 

11 because of the angels. Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, neither 

the woman without the man [neither is woman without man, nor man without woman], 

12 in the Lord. For as the woman és [out] of the man, even so ts the man also by 

13 [means of] the woman; but all things of [are from, éx] God. Judge in yourselves 

[among your own selves, év duty adrvic]: is it comely that a woman pray unto God un- 

14 covered? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that. if a man have long hair, it is a 

15 shame unto him? But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair 

16 is given her for a covering [an envelopment, zep¢fodaiov}. But if any man seem to be 


contentious, we have no such [established, ovuv7@ecav] custom, neither the churches of 
God. 


1 Ver 2—In many good M28, efc., a8eAdoi is found after vuas, but it is doubtfal; itis notin A.B O. [Sinait., 4 cur- 
sivee, the Copt., Sahid.. Athan. (Romaned.), Arm., Athan., Cyr., Bas., Chrys.]. Its insertion would have been very natural. If 
this verse were the bexinning of a new section, transcribers and commentators would have expected the word, and if it bad 
boen in the original, it would not have been easily omitted. It is found in D. E. F.G. K. L.,, ¢ al. the Ital., Vulg , Goth, 
Syr. (which, with some others, adds pov), Atban., Theodt., Damasc., Ambrst., Rel. Lachkm., Alford, Stanley and Wordsw. 
cancel it, while Bloom/. and Tisch. (ufter cancelling it in his 3d edit.) insert it.—C. P. W.]. 

2 Ver. 3.—The article rou before Xpicrov is not very certain. [Lacim., Tisch. and Alford admit it on the authority of 
A. B. D. Sin. and some Fathers. Bloomfield suggests that in these MSS, “the word, written abbreriatim, may havo arisen 
aon we preceding 62.” It may, however, have been removed to match the absence of the article before yuvaccos.— 


8 Ver. 5.—Lachm. haa adopted avris on very commecrole authority (A.C. D. (1st cor.) F. G. L. 8inait., and about s 
dozen cursives, with Chrys., Theodt., ef al.). is form might have arisen from an attempt to make it conform to the 
avrov of ver. 4. [ Bloomfeld thinks the true word eg have been avris, which in Hellenistic Greek was often equivalent to 
eaurie (Fritzsche), Tischendorf, in his early edit.. had avrjs, but in bis Ard, and later, he has éavrjs. The latter word 
would have been needful, ifthe Apostle had wished to prevent his readers from confounding the cedaAyy with o arg, as 
they would have been likely to do after what he had said in ver. 3.—C. P. W. 

4 Ver.7.—The Rec. omits » tefore yurn, but the authority for the article is very me It was removed go that the 
hrase might conform with similur preceding and following phrases. [A. B. D.(Iat cor.) F.G@. Sinait. (3d cor.) 73, 118, 
eador., Theodt. insert it. So Lachm., Tisch., Alford, Meyer and Stanley. Bloomfeld receives it, bnt expresses it in smal 

print. It seems in ag in the same senee as in ver. 10, where it is certainly genuine.—C. P. W.}. 

5 Ver. 11.—The . has an inverted order for these words, but it is not well sustained. Meyer thinke that it was more 
natural to mention the man first, and that this occasioned the change. [Zachm.. Tisch., Bloomfleld and Alford, with A. 
ci C. D. (1st and 3d va, e wo H. and Sinait., with several cursives, versions and Fathers, have yuri xewpis avdpds ovre 

vinp. xwpis yuvaixos.—C, P. W.]. 

6 Wer. 14.—The Rec. has 4 ov82 avr§ dvcce, but in oppusition to decisive authorities. The § was an addition to deter- 
mine the convection with ver.13. [It is wanting in A.B. OC. D. (lst cor.) F. G. H. Sinait., Ital., Vulg., Copt.. 8yr. 
Arm., Tert., Ambr., Ambrst., and has been suspected to be an attempt to per the interrogation. F.@G. Arm., Tert., have 4 
dvors without the avr}, but against better authorities: but many of the best MSS put avr} after dvcus.—C. P. W. 

T Ver. 15.—Lachmann, with the Rec., adds avry after 8é80ra:, on some good but not sufficient manuscripts. It is easy 
to see how it may have been added. [A. B. Sinait., eal. have &dé5orac ary; C. H., with some cursives, the Vulg. and Syr. 
versions, and Damasc. and Ambr, have avry Sé8orac’ and D. E. F. G. K. L., and many others, with Chrys., Theodt., cum 
and Tert. entirely omit avrg.—C. P. W.}. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


{‘‘Havinz corrected the more private abuses 
that prevailed among the Corinthians, the Apos- 
tle begins in this chapter to consider those which 
relate to the mode of conducting public worship. 
The first of these is the habit of women appear- 
ing in public without a veil. Dress is in a great 
degree conventional. A costume which would be 
proper in our country, would be indecorous in an- 
other. The principle insisted apon in this para- 
graph is, that women should conform in matters 
of dress to all those usages which the public 
sentiment of the community in which they live 
demands. The veil in all eastern countries was, 
and ton great extent still is, the symbol of mo- 
desty and subjection. For a woman, therefore, 
in Corinth to discard the veil, was to renounce 
her claim to modesty, and to refuse to recognize 
her subordination to her husband. It is on the 
assamption of this significancy in the use of the 
veil that the Apostle’s whole argument in this 
paragraph is founded.” Hopae.] 

Ver. 2. He begins the new lesson he was about 
to impart with a conciliatory introduction — 
Now I praise you.—This might be attached 
directly to the previous injunction ‘be ye fol- 
lowers of me,” just as what follows might be 
subsumed under the one in the 82d verse, ‘give 
none offence,”’ although neither of these connec- 
tions is by any means certain. At any rate the 
first clause ia not to be taken in the way of a 
strong contrast with what precedes [taking the 
4é in an adversative instead of transitional 
sense], g d., ‘though I exhort you to imitate 
me, yet, nevertheless, I praise you.’ [Hodge is 
inclined to adopt this method of interpreting the 
connection, and adds: ‘the Corinthians, although 
backward in following the self-denying and con- 
ciliatory conduct of the Apostle, were, never- 
theless, in general mindful of the ordinances or 
rules which he had delivered to them.’]—That 
ye remember me in all things.—The ov is 
not dependent on r4vra, so that the latter be- 
eomes the direct object of uéxvgade, making 
the rendering (that ye remember all things which 
proceed from me). Such construction were in- 
admissible, if for no other reason but this, that 
the verb yurfgoxecv in the New Testament never 
takes the accusative.—This remembrance he de- 

tes as one that proved itself in worthy 
deeds.—_ That ye keep the traditions even 
as I delivered (them) to you.—The personal 
and the official characters are here inseparably 
united. The traditions (rapaddécaerc) he here 
speaks of, were both of an oral and written kind 
{2 Thes. ii. 15), and embraced doctrinal, as well 
as ritual and practical matters. Here, indeed, 
he refers primarily to such instructions and or- 
dinances as concerned the order of the church, 
and of divine worship. The dispute respecting 
Scripture and tradition obtains no hold here, in- 
asmuch as the distinction between that which 
was fixed in writing, and that not so fixed did 
Bot asyetappear. [‘‘ The word translated ‘tra- 
ions’ is never used in the New Testament in 
reference to the rule of faith, except for the im- 
mediate instructions of inspired men. When 
used in the modern sense of the word (tradition, 
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it is always in reference to what is human and 
untrustworthy, Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8, and fre- 
quently in the gospels of the traditions of the 
elders.”” Hopas.] That the particular point 
alluded to cannot be that mentioned in ver. 38 ff. 
(Olsh.), is plain from the formula of introduction 
there used which hints at something new (comp. 
Osiander). «xarexécv, to hold fast, 80 as to submit 
to it as authority, and to conduct one’s self ac- 
cordingly (Meyer: by faith and obedience ; Qsi- 
ander: usu tenere), 

Ver. 8. But I wish you to know that 
the head of every man is Christ.—He here 
assigns the doctrinal ground for the practical 
instruction which follows. ‘In the Corinthian 
Church there was a departure from the prevail- 
ing custom of the East (according to which wo- 
men went veiled), especially on the part of hea- 
then converts, who, even in other respects, 
rather overstretched the idea of Christian liberty. 
Since Paul is here discussing a question of merely 
outward custom, it is interesting to observe how 
characteristically he surveys the smallest matters 
in connection with the greatest, and understands 
how to penetrate to the remotest particulars from 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life. 
He begins, not with the custom itself, but with 
the leading idea that ought to govern it.” Nr- 
ANDER. By the opening words of the verse he 
indicates the importance of the instruction he is 
about to communicate. What he particularly in- 
culcates, is the subordination of woman to the 
man; but this he directly connects with higher 
relations. Before he declares the relation which 
the wife sustains to the husband as her head, 
he points to that which the man sustains to 
Christ ag his Head, and concludes with referring 
all back to God as the Head of Christ. By the 
term head he expresses the next immediate rela- 
tion sustained. The man, that is the Christian 
man, has Christ for his Head to whom he is alone 
subordinate, while the woman who, a8 a member 
of the Church, has indeed Christ in like manner 
for her Head, is yet primarily subject to her 
husband, and in him has her support, her des- 
tiny, and her dignity.—To extend this relation 
to men generally, is opposed by the fact that the 
Apostle is here addressing the Christian Church. 
Nor yet is he indicating the relation of the two 
sexes in general, but only as it is definitely rea- 
lized in marriage. But even here we are to dis- 
tinguish between the inner life of faith, or in 
other words, the personal relation to Christ 
where all other distinctions are entirely swal- 
lowed up and lost (Gal. iii. 28), and the social 
position held in the family and in the church 
where the wife is dependent on the man, is re- 
presented by him, and put under his care. Never- 
theless, it must be remembered that this power 
and dignity of the husband is founded on the 
position he holds toward Christ as his Head, and 
so the dependence of the wife on him appears as 
a mediated dependence on Christ.—And the 
head of Christ is God.—Compare the re- 
marks on iii. 23; viii. 6. Although the economic 
relation is primarily meant, wherein Christ even 
in His exaltation is dependent on God (xv. 28; 
Col. i. 16; Eph. iii. 9); yet this dependence pre- 
supposes a sort of dependence also in the imma- 
nent relations of the Trinity, which, however, 
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ia perfectly consistent with essential equality 
of being.—([Here, then, we have a view of the 
unity of the heavenly kingdom in its gradual 
subordination to the Supreme Authority—God— 
Christ—Man—Woman. The dependence and 
submission is one of love yielding to the divinely 
appointed guardianship and control; the autho- 
rity is that of love exercised in wisdom, and di- 
rected towards the good of the lowest and the 


literally, yet nothing can be deduced from this 
as to the meaning of ver. 4, because there the 
meaning is established by éaur7¢, and the ex- 
planation which follows. On the contrary, the 
relation to ver. 8 is decisive as to its meaning 
here. Such was Meyer’s view in ed. 2. On the 
contrary, in ed. 3 he understands it as in vv. 5, 
6, and 14 of the natural head, on which the evi- 
dence must be seen that no human person but 


glory of the highest. These are the conditions | Christ, and through Christ God is the head of 


of the divine order in which the relations sus- 
tuined between the parties are typical of each 
other. And on this fact is the argument of the 
Apostle founded. As God is the head of Christ, 
and as Christ is the head of the Church, s0 is 
the man the head of the woman. For a fuller 
development of this analogy see Eph. v. 23-33. 
Let it be here understood that the subordination 
thus expressed involves no degradation. As the 
Church is not dishonored by being subject to 
Christ, so neither is woman dishonored by being 
subject to man]. 

Ver. 4. From the doctrine established in ver. 
8, he first draws an inference for the man in the 
matter of his apparel while at Church.—Every 
man praying or prophesying,—. ¢., speak- 
ing in public. And by the former is meant, not 
exactly the speaking with tongues which cer- 
tainly occurred while in prayer, but the simple 
offering of supplication in general; by the latter, 
such a discourse as set forth the mysteries of 
the divine counsels or of the human life, under 
a divine inspiration. (Comp. xiii. 2; xiv. 24ff.). 
These were the two main parts of primitive 
Christian worship. Inthe first the speaker is 
the organ of the congregation presenting itself 
before God in thanksgiving, petition, and inter- 
cession; in the second, the organ of the Divine 
Spirit communicating His lessons to the Church. 
—Having his head covered.—xcara 7, 
ézyuv, here rc is understood—lit. ‘having aught 
upon his head.’ According to the usage of the 
Greeks,men appeared in public religious service 
with face and head uncovered. The case was 
otherwise with the Romans, and from later times 
with the Jews. In the Old Testament period 
such covering was employed only as a token of 
deep mourning (2 Sam. xv. 80; Jer. xiv. 18).— 
dishonoreth his head.—Suitably with the 
context we must bere understand, not man’s own 
head literally, but Christ who is dishonored when 
the man denying his independence seems to sub- 
ordinate himself in this way to the dependent 
wife, or even allows the tokens of human de- 
pendence to be seen upon him.* Although in 
ver. 5, we are to take the expression ‘ her head’ 


*(Stanley cays that both the literal and the metaphorical 
sense of the term hexd are here inclnded. The man dis- 
honors his head by an unseemly offeminate practice, 
and thereby Christ, who is his spiritnal head. Here the 
head, aa being the symbol of Christ, is treated with the same 
religious reverence as is the body in vi. 19, as being the 
templo of the Spirit! Hoge, on the contrary, prefers to 
takothe word ‘hed’ in its literal sense. “1. Beca use in 
the immediately preceding clause the word ts used literally. 
2 Because in ver. 5 the woman who gnes unveiled is said to 
dishonur her own head, ¢. ¢., as what follows shows herself, 
and not her husband. 3. It Is more obvionsly true that a 
man who acts inconsistently with his station di cee him- 
s-lf. than that be disgraces him who pl»ce | him in that sta- 
tien” The force of the last argument Ftanley does not allow, 
aa will be eeven above. Stanley's view seems, all things con- 
eidered, ty merit the prefcrence}. 


the man, and this evidence is its uncovered state. 
At any rate the chief stress lies upon the rebuke 
administered to woman's wish to become eman- 
cipated in this particular, and that said of the 
man might also serve for illustrating the oppo- 
site. 

Vers. 5nnd6. But every woman that 
prayeth or prophesieth.—The propriety of 
women’s praying or prophesying in the Church, 
is here passed over without comment since he is 
only treating of apparel; while it is rebuked 
and interdicted in xiv. 84ff. Hence the arbi- 
trary assumption that propbeaying here means 
simply chiming in with inspired song is super- 
fluous. [*In here disapproving of the one, says 
Calvin, he does not approve of the other. Poul 
attends to one thing at a time”’].—with her 
head unveiled.—The unveiling of the head 
was an abuse originating in female vanity under 
the pretexts of Christian freedom and of equality 
with man; and it was so much the more distarb- 
ing to devotion as it was contrary to custom to 
see women unveiled out of the house.—dis- 
honoreth her own head.—This referred to 
the man, would yield a good sense even in con- 
nection with what follows, inasmuch as the 
woman by appearing abroad so shamelessly and 
exposing herself to the gaze of other men might 
bring a blot upon her husband. But the use of 
the reflexive pronoun éavr9¢ shows clearly 
that it means the natural head; and this accords 
with what he says further, inasmuch as a shorn 
head was with women disgraceful—a symbo! of 
female dishonor—-a token of shameleseness,— 
and, indeed, was made the punishment of an 
adulteress— at least among the Germans (see 
Tac., Germ. 19; also see WETSTEIN in hoc loco), 
and, indeed, also among the Jews, Numb. v. 1] 
It was also a token of sorrow. Deut. xxi. 12. 
{Stanley again finds in the word ‘head’ a double 
allusion both to her own head and her husband’s 
as represented by it. See Smith’s Classical Dio- 
tionary, Coma and Vestalie].—for that is one 
and the same thing ;—the neuter is here 
used because it treats not of personal, but 
generic identity.—_with her being shaven.— 
That is, she assumes the characteristic mark of 
a disreputable woman.—This identity he goes on 
to explain.—Let her be shorn.—This is not 
said permissively, but it expresses a command 
setting forth the legitimate consequence of the 
unsuitableness of her being unveiled, g. d., ‘if 
she will do the one thing, let her also do the other.’ 
If she will be so shameless as to appear with her 
head bare, let her aet consistently, and give euch 
a token of her shamelessness as will be seen in 
stripping her head entirely of its bair. — He 
then argues. — But if it is a shame fora 
woman to be sharn or shaven.—vpacVa, 
to be shaved—a stronger expression than «elpac- 
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da, to be cropped short. aio xvpdv, shameful, can 
hardly be taken here to denote the ssthetic 
view of the matter as if the meaning were ‘if 
it displease her,’ so that we should have here 
but a sarcastic thrust at woman’s vanity, as 
Calvin thinks [who says that ‘the conjecture has 
some appearance of probability that women who 
had beautiful hair, were accustomed to uncover 
their heads for the purpose of displaying their 
beauty, and that Paul here hints to them that so 
far from appearing the more beautiful by taking 
off their veils, they looked as badly as if they 
were all shaven and shorn.’] The Apostle is rather 
looking at the subject from a moral point of view 
throughout. 

Ves. 7-10. He here resumes the argument for 
the woman’s veiling her head, presented in ver. 
8. Only he drops the relation to Christ, and 
presents that of the man to tho woman, illus- 
trating his point antithetically.—For a man in- 
deed ought not to veil his head.—The ex- 
pression ovx OgeiAec means more than ‘he is 
not obliged,’ it denotes ‘he should not,’ ‘it is 
unbecoming for him.’ The reason of this is, 
that—he is the image and glory of God.— 
By this he indicates the godlike rule and lordly 
mijesty (comp. Gen. i. 26) which the position of 
the man ag the head of the wife involves, or 
which is in a peculiar manner exhibited init. By 
the expression ‘the glory of God’ he means that 
man carries in himself @ likeness to the greatness 
and majesty of God in so far as he rules in his own 
sphere with Godlike power and freedom. [‘‘ He 
is created in the image of God, and therefore 
is the reflex of the divine glory, ‘being crowned 
with glory and honor,’ and having, therefore, 
doninion over the works of God. He, therefore, 
ought to have nothing on a head which repre- 
sents so Divine a majesty, nothing on a counte- 
nance which reflects so Divine a glory.” Stan- 
LeY}.—Such is obviously the point brought out: 
not that he is set to show forth God’s glory, a 
thing which does not appertain to man exolusive- 
ly; not that He is the glory of God in so far that 
the woman has to veil herself before him, just 
as the seraphim do before the majesty of Jehovah; 


hor is défa == PVH) for then Paul would have 


used the term dpuoiwore; nor least of all is it to be 
understood as Fritzsche does on Rom. iii. 28. 
tum Dei quippe quo fingendo Deus, quantum 

Posset, manifestaverit.—But the woman is the 
glory of man.—This she is in so far as she 
could be fashioned entirely out of his rib—an 
evidence quanti vir sit [!] Now, the wife is the 
glory of the man inasmuch as in her, in her 
management as a housewife, the exalted position 
of the man is made manifest; or inasmuch as she 
develops an independent activity only in subor- 
dination to him, and by virtue of his plenary 
ower, or only in connection with him attains to 
er proper dignity and worth. [‘ She always 
assumes his station; becomes a queen, if he is a 
king; and manifests to others the wealth and 
honor which belong to her husband.” Hopas. } 
Paul does not add the word “image,” since it 
would be unsuitable on account of the diversity 
of sex; others say because it would otherwise 
appear as if the Divine image in her were ignored. 
Bat Paul is not speaking here in a religious or 

15 


ethical sense.—The higher position of the man 
and the dependence of the woman are still fur- 
ther proved from the history of their creation, 
(their genetic relation. Merge.).—For man is 
not from woman, but woman from man.— 
Here the emphasis rests on ‘is’ which is equiva- 
ent to ‘takes his being.’ The reference isto Gen. 
ii. 28.—éx rob avdpdc avrij¢ EGG” abry.).—But 
this derivation rests again upon the fact that the 
object of the creation of the woman is in the 
man—not the reverse. In other words, the de- 
pendence of existence rests on the dependence of 
destination. For neither was man created 
on account of the woman, but woman 
on account of the man.—That the “for” in 
this clause is to be taken as parallel with the 
previous one is improbable, because unnecessary. 
[Alford however disputes the subordination of 
the latter ‘for’ to the former, and makes the two 
parallel; but without reason. Certainly the view 
given above, which is Meyer’s and Stanley’s also, 
is in better accord with the Greek, cat yép, g. 
d., ‘and that for this reason, for,’ etc. ].—From 
this relation of woman to man thus proven, he 
now draws his inferences in regard to her true 
mode of apparel.—For this cause ought the 
woman to have power upon her head.— 
‘‘There is scarcely a passage in the New 
estament which has so much taxed the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of commentators as this.” 
Hopes. ‘In the difficulty of its several portions 
it stands alone in the New Testament, unless, per- 
haps, we except Rev. xiii. 18; or Gal. iii. 20. 
Each part has its own particular obsourity.” 
SranLEY]. In the first place, the term ‘‘power’”’ 
(4 ¢ ovaia) isa very remarkable one. Interpreted 
by the context, this can only mean the veiling of 
the head, standing by metonymy for that, which 
was the token of power or authority. So Nean- 
per, who adds: ‘‘The wife should have upon 
her head a symbol of the power which the man 
has over her, ¢. ¢., the veil.’* The word itself, 
however, nowhere else occurs in this sense. As 
somewhat analogous to it, we have the word 
Brocreia, which literally means kingdom, used 
evidently for diadem in Diod. Sic. I. 47 (&yovow: 
tpeic Bactdeiag éri rye xepadgco: ‘they have three . 
kingdoms on the head,’ meaning ‘three crowns’). 
A number of conjectural readings, and also va- 
ried attempts at explanation,—some strange, 
some arbitrary, may here be passed over. For- 
an account of them, see Meyer, Osiander [and 
Stanley, whose note on this word is quite elabo- 
rate].—As an additional reason why the women 
should have the symbol of power on their heads, 
the Apostle subjoins.—on account of the ab-- 
gels.—Here, too, there has been a great elabo-. 
ration of opinions, partly in the way of conjec-- 
tural readings, and partly in attempts at expla-- 
nation. The former deserve no mention [as the- 


* Wordsworth says, rather ‘‘an emblem of authority 
which she derives through man from God; and by throwing 
off her covering she throws away her ¢fovordy. or the mark 
of her own authority, which consists in the casential deri- 
vation of her being through man from God. She for'vits 
her own claim to reverence by breaking that link of cnn- 
nection which binds her throngh man even to the throne of 
God.” But in opposition to this statement we need but cite 
@ quotation made by Barnes from Chardin. Speaking of 
the head-covering used by the ladies of Persia, this anthor 
says, “only married women wear it: and it is the mark by 
which it is known that they are under subjection”). 
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present reading is supported by all good autho- 
rities; although Neander can hardly help the 
persuasion that it was a gloss introduced ante- 
rior to all the existing manuscripts, and so per- 
petuated]. As far as the latter are concerned, 
owing toa disinclination to assume that super- 
natural existences were meant, it has been 
thought that the ‘“‘angels” here spoken of were 
of a human kind—whether it be officers of the 
church,* which can hardly be the case, from the 
lack of all qualifying terms (comp. Rev. i. 20: 
‘‘unto the angel of the church,” efc.; Mal. ii. 7: 
‘Tho priest—is the messenger (dyyedoc) of the 
Lord of Hosts’’); or prophets, of which the 
same remark holds good; or messengers from 
other churches, which by no means follows from 
Jas. ii. 25, where Rahab is spoken of as ‘receiving 
the messengers:’ or whether it be unconverted 
husbands, or others not Christians, who might 
come into the congregations to make report. If, 
however, supernatural beings are understood to 
be meant, then the question arises whether these 
are good or bad spirits. If we suppose the lat- 
ter, then the reference here would be to the dan- 
ger of temptation through such evil spirits, either 
through the women’s being betrayed into un- 
hallowed thoughts, or through their tempting 
men to indulge the same by showing themselves 
unveiled. But from the lack of any definite limi- 
tation of the meaning of the term, or of any hint 
of the kind in the context, we can hardly sup- 
pose this class of spirits to be intended. He 
must mean therefore the good and holy angels. 
Yet the phrase is not to be construed as express- 
ing an oath which would be contrary to the 
usage of the language. Nor yet does it mean 
that women should veil their faces in presence 
of men, who are here declared to be the image 
and glory of God, because angels do this in the 
Divine presence (Isa. vi.). Nor yet does the 
phrase denote the purpose not to give offence to 
their guardian angels by an indecorous appear- 
ance; for then would he have added the pronoun 
‘their’ to imply this. The most probable opin- 
ion is, that he means angels in general, who are 
regarded as being invisibly present with Christ 
in the assemblies of the church, and whose dis- 
pleasure would be awakened by the violation of 
decency. The first trace of such an idea, which 
appears also to have been advocated by the early 
fathers, is to be found in Ps. exxxviii. 1. ‘Also 
before the angels will I sing praise to Thee.” 
Traces of the same belief may be found also 
among the Jews of a later period. (Comp. Gro- 
tius on thistext). Reverentia geniorum, gui forma- 
tionis hominum testes et spectatores fuerunt. The 
origin of the idea that angels were present at the 
creation of men, may be proved to have come 
from the rabbinical interpretations of Gen. i. 
26. [The view just given Hodge declares to be 
‘“‘the common and only satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the passage which answers all the de- 
mands of the context].” And Alford expresses 
his belief in it, and adds that the reason of Paul’s 
thus speaking of the angels was, that he ‘had 
before his mind the order of the universal church, 
and prefers, when speaking of the assemblies of 


(* Iu support of this opinion, see some interesting state- 
357] in Tromson’s “The Land and the Book,” Vol” I., pp. 


Christians, to adduce those beings who, as not 
entering into the gradation which he has here 
described, are conceived [of] as spectators of the 
whole, delighted with the decency and order of 
the servants of God.” Such also is Calvin's 
view, who says that ‘‘this was added by way of 
amplifying, g. d. ‘If women uncover their 
heads, not only Christ, but all the angels, too, 
will be witnesses of the outrage.’ And this in- 
terpretation suits with the Apostle’s design, as 
he is here treating of different ranks.’”” Star. 
ley’s note, which is full of interesting informa- 
tion, is too long to be quoted here, and the cu- 
rious reader can only be referred to it. 

Vess. 11,12. All proud depreciation of women 
on the part of men, as well as all disposition to 
retire on the part of women, Paul now opposes 
by qualifying his previous expressions and bring- 
ing to view the mutual connections of the sexes 
in the sphere of Christian life. And these he 
then refers back to their relations grounded in 
nature—Nevertheless neither is woman 
without man, nor man without woman in 
the Lord.—To explain the word ‘‘Lord”’ of 
God, as if the phrase ‘‘in the Lord’’ meant on 
account of ‘God’s will and ordinance,’ would be 
contrary to Paul's use of language, and is by no 
means required by the relation of the two verses 
[11, 12], by which the harmony of the kingdom 
of grace and the kingdom of nature is indicated, 
or that the order of life obligatory in the sphere 
of redemption is grounded on that which pre- 
ceded it in the sphere of creation according to 
the Divinely ordained development of things 
therein.—But the question still arises whether 
the expression ‘‘in the Lord” is to be taken asa 
predicate with ‘is’ understood, as if he meant to 
say that the one is not without the other in com- 
munion with the Lord; or as an adverbial ex- 
pression qualifying the two clauses so as to jm- 
ply that in the sphere of Christ both are insc pa- 
rable. The sense is essentially the same in both 
constructions, and both are logically admissible. 
But the former better expresses Paul’s thought. 
He means that while the woman ought in the 
publio assembly to show herself as one subordi- 
nated to the man in a dependence which is indi. 
cated both in her origin and in her destiny, ne- 
vertheless Christianity requires no separation of 
the sexes. Neither party stands for itself alone. 
Both belong essentially together, and point to 
one another. And even in relation to the Chris- 
tian life there is a mutual dependence, so that 
the one serves to supplement the other. As 
Burger says: ‘In their relation to Christ, in 
that communion where both alike have the 
ground and aim of their spiritual life, the dis- 
tinction of the sexes is resolved into a mutual 
dependence of love.”—In what follows, Paul 
points to the fact that this relation in Christ 
corresponds to the natural relation existing be- 
tween the sexes, and is demanded by the essen- 
tial harmony which prevails between the king- 
dom of nature and the kingdom of grace. ‘ For 
were this not so, then would Christianity be op- 
posed to the natural order of things.” Mrrer.— 
In contrast with what is said in ver. 8, and here 
re-stated, that—the woman is from tke 
man—he says—so also is the man through 
the woman.—As the former declaration refe:s 
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to the origin of the woman, so does the latter refer 
tothe progressive reproduction of the race, which 
even in the case of the man is effected through 
the woman.—And lastly, he sets this natural re- 
lation under a religious point of view.—but all 
things of God—1. ¢., God is the first principle 
of all things, of the existence of woman from the 
man, and of man through the woman. But the 
logical relation of the two verses does not require 
that we refer this to what was said in ver. 11 by 
the expression ‘‘in the Lord.” From this brief 
digression he returns to his immediate sub- 
ject. 

Vers. 18-15. He here appeals once more to 
their natural sense of propriety.—Judge.in 
yourselves.—t. ¢., without reference to any ex- 
ternal authorities by which their judgment might 
be biased. We are not to suppose that Paul is 
here accommodating himself to the fondness for 
philosophic proof prevalent among the Greeks, 
as Riickert imagines. He intends only to bring 
the matter closer home to their own conscious- 
ness, both softening and sharpening his reproof 
at the same time. [‘‘The Apostle often recog- 
nizes the intuitive judgments of the mind as 
authoritative, Rom. i. 82; iii. 8. The constitn- 
tion of our nature being derived from God, the 
laws which Ho has impressed upon it, are as 
much a revelation from Him, as any other possi- 
ble communications of His will. And to deny 
this, is to deny the possibility of all knowledge.” | 
Hovee).—Is it comely that a woman pray 
unto God uncovered ?— By praying unto 
God, he does not mean silent participation in 
pnblic worship, but asin ver 5, taking the lead in 
audible prayer.—If the women, while they were 
thus putting themselves upon an equality with 
men, deemed themselves at liberty on this ao- 


most civilized nations, that good taste which de- 
clares itself in favor of short hair for men and 
long hair for women. Among men, the wearing 
of long hair is now reprobated as a mark of effe- 
minacy and dishonoring to them, inasmuch as it 
prevents the free exposure of the countenance. 

The Nazarites, as a distinction, allowed their 

air to grow]. The main stress of the Apostde’s 
instruction, however, bears upon the duty of 
woman, and he assigns as one reason for her 
wearing her hair long, that—her hair is given 
to her instead of a covering.—From this it 
follows that the artificial veiling which he has 
spoken of above, is also an honor to the woman, 
while going unveiled disgraces her, since na- 
ture itself seems to have insisted upon the veil- 
ing of her head. [Chardin writes respecting the 
ladies of Persia: ‘Tho head-dress of the women 
is simple: their hair is drawn bebind the head, 
and divided into several tresses: the beauty of 
this head-dress consists in the thickness aud 
length of these tresses, which should fall even 
down to the heels, in default of which, they 
lengthen them with tresses of silk. The ends of 
these tresses they decorate with pearls and jewels, 
or ornaments of gold or silver." (Barnes). This 
method of wearing the hair is common among 
all Eastern nations, and it shows how woman’s 
hair was regarded as ‘‘a covering.” But the 
Apostle, it will he observed, makes no allusion 
to the customs of nations in the matter, nor is 
even the mention ot them relevant. This. it will 
be important to observe, since many are inclined 
to construe his instructions as applicable only 
to those early times, being fashioned in accord- 
ance with customs then prevalent. So far is 
this, however, from being the case, that he ap- 
peals for support, solely to the Divine ordinances 


count to appear like the men unveiled, it is so! in nature, and therefore imparts a lesson which 
much the more remarkable, that Paul should | is applicable alike for all times]. 


refer them simply to the uncomeliness of their 
behacior while holding public intercourse with 
God, whose ordinance they were violating in so 
doing. Hence he here says nothing about pro- 
phesying.—T hat the sense of propriety required 
& woman to be veiled, is shown from the sponta- 
neous teachings of nature.—Doth not nature 
itself teach you that if aman have long 
hair, itis a shame unto him, but that if a 
woman have long hair it is a glory to 
her ?—The ovdé had best be translated not even, 
which imparts to the whole question a greater 
emphasis. In regard to “nature,” the question 
arises whether the word is to be taken in the ob- 
jective sense, as denoting the order and laws of 
natare, or in the subjective sense, as denoting the 
instinctive feelings and sentiments, the native 
sense of propriety existing in every individual, 
and which may have been more or less affected 
by custom and habit. The latter interpretation 
cannot be altogether established from the mean- 
ing of the word. But the former yields good 
sense, as we understand hy it here to denote the 
natural constitution of the sexes, and the richer 
growth of hair in the woman. In observing these 
constitutional tendencies, a significant hint is 
derived as to what is befitting in the premises. 
Accordingly, in contrast with the practices of a 
cruder heathenism of the earlier time, when long 
hair prevailed, there has grown up among the 


Ver. 16. He concludes by asserting hie own 
custom and the custom of other Churches, as an 
answer to those contentious people who might. 
refuse to concede the validity of his arguments. 
—But if any man seem to be contentious. 
—doxei does not mean tneline, for this idea is ex- 
pressed by 11 doxei. It may be explained as 
denoting either ‘thinks he is at liberty to be,’ or 
as a delicate turn after the fashion of the Latin 
videfur: hence essentially the same as éoriv. In 
the apodosis the expression is elliptical, and we 
must supply some such phrase as ‘let him un- 
derstand that,’—we,—that is, himself and his 
fellow-Apostles, and those of hke sentiment.— 
have no such custom.—lIt is questionable 
whether he means here the custom of women’s 
appearing unveiled, just animadverted upon. or 
the contentiousness he is anticipating. The lat- 
ter interpretation suits with the use of the word 
‘“we,” which otherwise would suggest thethought 
of some Jewish custom had in mind, a thing 
that does not suit here; and also of the Churches 
of God, he could very properly say that conten- 
tious disputing was not allowed among them, 
and was cot their custom. [Such is the view 
given by Chrysostom, Calvin, Meyer, de Wette, 
and many of the best modern commentators, 
But in regard to it Alford well says: “Surely 
it would be very unlikely that after so long a 
treatment of @ particular subject, the Apostle 
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should wind up all by merely censuring a fault 
common to their behavior on this and on all the 
other matters of dispute. Such a rendering 
seems to me almost to stultify the conclusion. 
But for the weighty names on the other side, it 
would seem hardly to admit of a question, that 
the custom which he here disavows, was the prac- 
tice of women praying uncovered. He thus cuts 
off all further disputation on the matter, by ap- 
pealing to universal Christian usage.” With this 
view agree Grot., Billroth, Olsh., Hodge, and 
others]. The allusion to the Cxurches of God 
carries great emphasis, as decisive of the point 
in question, and shutting up all strife. It might 
be said that here was a genuine Catholic ele- 
ment set in opposition to a self-opinionated par- 
ticularism. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The unity amid diversity tn the Divine economy. 
The Sovereign of the heavenly kingdom is the 
Son who is one with the Father, and yet has God 
for His Head. Yea, as the One who is of the 
Father, and derives all things from the Father, so 
aga to be able to say, ‘All Thine are mine,’ 
is He dependent on the Father, and distinguish- 
able from Him both in His unity and in His 
equality.—The same law reappears in the human 
sphere. Here man is the chief power, and wo- 
man is dependent on him. There is the same 
humanity in both, and the same Divine life in 
both. But as the woman originally derived her 
life from the man, and so is subordinate to him 
in all the relations of life, being created for him 
and designed to be his helper; so likewise in the 
spiritual sphere, in the domain of God's Church 
is woman subordinate to man. Here, too, is it 
the life of the man through which the Lord pri- 
marily acts. Men are the bearers of the Divine 
message; they proclaim the Divine truth, and by 
virtue of it beget a spiritual life in others; and 
they are the shepherds who foster the life thus 
begotten in its onward development. And as in 
his doings and management the majesty of God 
is reflected, so is the glory of man reflected in 
woman, and in her activities in so far as she acts 
by the autbority and power of the man mould- 
ing, informing and training the life received 
from him, and ruling in the household set up by 
him, to order, counsel and educate within her 
own sphere. This is a ‘genuine womaniiness, 
which manifests itself in the constant conscious- 
ness of such a dependence which every where fol- 
lows the man, which regards his mind and will 
ag the cround and rule of her action, which is 
never vbtrusive, arrogates no functions belong- 
ing to the man, and always wears the appearance 
of modesty aud decorum whatever may be the 
prevailing fashion of the times. 

But as in the natural sphere, man with all his 
freedom and independence, is in turn conditioned 
upon the woman, deriving his existence through 
her; and as the man with all his freedom cannot 
isolate himself from the woman, but is obliged 
to find in her the complement of his whole bein 
and existence, so is it likewise in the sphere of 
his Christian life. As the woman ordinarily im- 
parts a salutary and refining influence to man’s 
moral and social life, tempering his strength 
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with her mildness, and adding her plastic power 
to his, in the whole business of education; s0 is 
it likewise in the spiritual life. As an evidence 
of what she is and can do here, we can point to 
the lives of many distinguished men in the 
kingdom of God, who have owed their greatness 
to wise and pious mothers. If on the one 
hand woman, in fellowship with man, obtains 
through his influence energy and boldness, power 
and independence, freedom and breadth of cha- 
racter, by means of which she is raised above 
her natural state without injury to her feminine 
qualities, and is brought to share in his being 
without altering, but rather ennobling her wo- 
manliness; so on the other hand, through the 
influence of woman, the angularity and sharp- 
ness, the harshness and strength of the mascu- 
line nature become softened, and acquire a 
gentleness and grace, which without injuring 
his true manliness, adorns and ennobles his 
whole life. And both these effects are seen in 
their purest and highest forms within the 
sphere of Christianity. And inthis sphere alone 
is man able to assert and realize in a truly mo- 
ral way his proper position and influence, for 
here he has Christ as his Head. By this means, 
also, are the relations of the divine and the hu- 
man spheres properly mediated. In a certain 
sense, Christ, the Son of God, the First-born of 
all creatures, in and through whom all things 
were made, the original image of God after 
which man was fashioned, the primeval glory 
of God of which human glory is but a ray, must 
be considered as the Head of the man, in all the 
spheres of earthly life, from the beginning to the 
end; and all true manliness, with its elevating 
influence upon the character of woman, must be 
referred back to Him:—just as in like manner 
the receptivity and formative activity of the wo- 
man, and the identity of the two-fold life in mar- 
riage, is grounded upon the divine act that made 
them partakers of one common nature. And 
both these are truly realized in their mutual in- 
fluences in Christianity in that sphere of redemp- 
tion which has been wrought out and perfected 
by the incarnate Son of God. Here the man de- 
pends on Christ by faith, and derives from His 
fulness power, wisdom and love, which enable 
him to prove a true support for the woman who 
has been redeemed by the same Christ, is united 
with him in faith, and is taken into personal 
communion with him, imparting to her what he 
has received from Christ, and in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself for them, devotes his 
strength and all his qualities, and so Jeads her on 
under his influence that she is daily strengthened 
through the divine grace derived through him, 
and so becomes, in.turn for him, juat what she, 
according to her own way and destiny, can be, 
and ought to be by virtue of this same divine 
life—a true Christian wife, a veritable help—meet 
for him in God. 

[2. Dress is not only an article of comfort and 
convenience, but also, in its original design and 
use, isa symbol: 1, Of our fallen state—betoken- 
ing sin and shame. 2, Of sex—distinguishing 
between man and woman. 8, Of rank and sta- 
tion—designating by its specific differences the 
positions which persons holdin life. 4, Of cha- 
racter and sentiment—expressing in its style the 
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peculiarities, good or bad, of the wearer. In 
consequence of this, its symbolic character, it 
becomes every Christian to be particular as to 
the manner of his dress, and see to it that it pro- 
perly expresses the position which he occupies 
in society, and in the Charch of God, and that it 
indicates those qualities of character which it 
becomes him always to cherish and manifest. 
This rule applies alike to both sexes, and ought 
to be fully considered by Christians at this day, 
when the propensity is so strong for complying 
with the fashions of a world, which, in forgetting 
God, is too apt also to ignore and violate the 
just relations held by men and women in society. 
Above all things ought ‘‘ women professing god- 
liness to adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shame-facedness and sobriety,” resisting 
firmly every fashion that may prove either a dis- 
honor to themselves or a temptation to man]. 

(8. Nature and Christianity. Both originating 
in the same God, appear in perfect harmony. 
The laws of nature confirm the dictates of Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity accepts, authenticates 
and sanctifies the teachings of nature. In this 
mutual support we find one evidence of the truth 
of revelation }. 

(4. The New Testament confirms the truth of 
the Old Testament, even in those particulars 
which it has been too much the fashion to dis- 
credit as a mere myth or allegory. In referring 
for proof to the facts of the history of the crea- 
tion, Paul here establishes the credibility of the 
Mosaic narrative in all its literalness. It is im- 
possible, therefore, for any Christian who be- 
lieves in the inspiration of the Apostles, to doubt 
the divine authority of the Pentateuch, or to con- 
fine the inspiration of the ancient writers to their 
doctrinal and preceptive statements]. 

[5. The authority of the Apostles is the end of 
controversy. To argue against what they have 
established is, therefore, to show a contentious 
and rebellious spirit, that, instead of being rea- 
soned with, had best be let alone]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Sranke:—Ver. 2. As a father toward his 
child, so does a faithful minister toward his 
Church use all means—praise and censure—for 
urging his hearers to goodness and piety (iv. 
14; 1 Thess. ii. 11 ff.).—As faithful ministers 
remember their people, to pray for, love and 
serve them, ao should the people remember their 
ministers, to pray for, assist and give heed to 
their lessons.—Ver. 3. For a happy marriage, it 
is essential, 1, that the husband acknowledge 
Christ as his head, and rule in his spirit; 2, that 
he prove the head of the wife in fact, yet not in 
such a way as to destroy her courage and confi- 
dence; 8, that the wife acknowledge her husband 
as her head—not undertaking to act as master. 
—Ver. 4. In public worship, as also everywhere 
else, Christians ought to preserve decorum ac- 
cording to established usages (Ex. xix. 10, 11). 
—Srexen: It is incumbent on Christians in all 
their religious services to indicate by their ap- 
pearance and demeanor a reverence for the pre- 
sence of God—man and woman conducting them- 
selves according to the divine intent in their 
creation.—Hepincegn: As God and nature have 


distinguished offices and sexes, so have they also 
appointed distinctions in apparel and demeanor, 
which should be observed according to public 
custom, and so as to avoid offence (Deut. xxii. 
5).—Ver. 6. None should allow themselves to 
be forced to do that which is good. Willing 
obedience is what pleases God.—Ver. 8. Behold 
the wisdom of God in fitting man and woman to 
the position designed for them severally in mar- 
riage.—Ver. 9. It is a perversion of God’s ordi- 
nance, when a woman usurps authority over her 
husband, or when a man, from fond affection, 
becomes the slave of his wife.——Hep.: As the 
lord of the household, man must keep ais place, 
and he commits a great mistake when from any 
side considerations he forms a marriage contract 
that requires him to yield his position. Yet 
‘dwell with your wives according to knowledge ” 
(1 Pet. iii. 7), and tenderness as ‘fellow heirs of 
the grace of life,” on whom God has enjoined 
obedience as a praiseworthy duty—which has, 
however, since the fall proved a cross to the 
weak and a vexation to the unregenerate.—Ver. 
10. A dress designed for the ball-room is un- 
suited to the house of God, where it becometh 
women to assume a modest attire, if not for the 
sake of man, yet at least for the sake of the an- 
gels present there, and for the sake of God, who 
has promised there to come and bless His peo- 
ple (Ex. xx. 24).—Ver. 11. Man and woman 
have an equal right to the kingdom of God; they 
have been redeemed at an equal cost, and may 
obtain like blessedness; therefore let not man 
plume himself on his supremacy, nor woman feel 
disgraced on account of her subjection.—Ver. 12. 
Christ Himself was born of woman; hence men 
should bonor and love their wives, and wives not 
begrudge their husbands their lordship. All 
things are of God—man and woman and the or- 
dinances regulating their relations; hence, to 
Him belongs the honor due, in all humility and 
obedience. What is comely should be cultivated, 
because well pleasing to God no less than to man 
(Phil. iv. 8).—Ver. 15. Long hair is an honor to 
& woman; but she should not proudly parade it ; 
rather it should be to her a sign of subjection, 
and serve for a covering.—Ver. 16. True church 
members will never compel others to adopt 
their own opinions, however well grounded, nor 
wrangle about them; but will quietly let wran- 
glers pass and leave them to their own responsi- 
bility. 

Ber vers. Brsie :—Ver. 2. He who will main- 
tain the spirit of Christianity in its integrity, will 
show it even in little things.—Ver. 3. All true 
order has its foundations above.—The distinc- 
tions which God has made between the sexes 
cannot be arbitrarily overridden.—Man must 
conduct himself according to the type set by 
Christ. If he prides himself on his authority, 
and is not at the same time obedient to his Lord, 
nor abides in His Spirit, he is guilty of flagrant 
folly. His example encourages the wife to be 
disobedient too. As Christ is submissive to God, 
and is intimately united to Him, so must man be 
related to Christ. He must be as a Christian, 
and act consistently with his profession.—Vv. 
7-9. These first principles sound like old tales; 
but let us keep them fresh by constant applica- 
tion. The order of nature must be held close 
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with the order of creation and Providence, and 
with the history of Moses.—Ver. 10. Christianity 
‘consists in a life of subjection; but it is by this 
means that Satan is overcome.—Vv. 11,12. Man 
and wife are united as head and body—the one 
cannot exist without the other; therefore, each 
should consent to unite with the other in one un- 
derstanding, purpose and head. In the kingdom 
of grace there must be no infraction upon the 
kingdom of nature. They concur, and have 
‘their lesson from the Lord, and their blessing 
through ‘the seed of the woman.”—The man, 
hpwever, cannot abide in the Lord unless he be 
condescending to his wife. It is a valuable ex- 
ercise in Christianity to be referring all matters, 
even the least, to the Lord, whence all things 
come. God is the source of all things, and if we 
do not go back to the origin of things as revealed 
we shall not discover their true law and order. 
—Ver. 18. God has given woman certain signa- 
tures, which shall indicate to her how she is to 
conduct herself outwardly. Prayer begets re- 
verence and docility.—Vv. 14, 16. Nature must 
not be abandoned in common life, much less in 
holy services. 

RreceR:—Ver. 2 ff. There is something very 
delicate about our good standing in the kingdom 
of God, far more than about the most refined 
court-fashion in the world. If we hesitate to 
offend against the latter in the slightest particu- 
lar of dress or deportment, how much more 
should we hesitate in the case of the former.— 
The man finds his Head in Christ, from whom he 
derives grace and gifts not only for himself, but 
also for his house; but woman is to find her 
head in man, even aside from the marriage rela- 
‘tion, because in the constitution and manage- 
ment of the Church all depends on men. And 
this should not appear hard, since in the work 
of redemption there exists just such a mutual 
relation between Christ and God. He derives 
everything from the fulness of the Father, and 
refers back to Him what He, as the Mediator, 
brings to us. 

Heusner :—Ver. 8. Every regulation should 
be so referred back to our religious instincts 
and to fundamental principles, as to be made 
the standard of decorum for every age.—Ver. 7. 
Man is the Lord of the house—the image and 
representative of God—the one from whom the 
majesty of God should be reflected. The wife 
represents at home the absent man, and should 
exhibit his image in herself; she has authority 
only from him [even as she bears his name]. 
Hence both should so carry thémselves in de- 
portment and attire, that the supremacy of the 
man and the subordination of the woman shall 
be recognized.—Ver. 9. It is a sad perversion 
of God’s ordinance, when women regard men 


simply as the means of their convenience, honor, 
or comfort.—A wife who fails to further the just 
interests of her husband, contravenes the ap- 
pointment of God.—Christianity is innocent of 
that silly worship of ladies which has often been 
observed in Christian nations. Yet woman is 
not on this account to be regarded as the mere 
instrument of the man.—Ver. 11. Christianity 
balances the inequality through the equality, 
secured in Christ, in whom both ought to be re- 
garded as one. Before God all stand on one 
footing.—Ver. 13. Our moral sentiments often 
decide a question more correctly than the under- 
standing. Most of all, in our devotions should 
modesty rule and protect the heart. Can the 
bold; the shameless, the restless pray ? 

W. F. Besssa :—Ver. 11. The Greeks excluded 
woman from certain solemnities of their idol- 
worship; on the contrary, in Christianity mar- 
ried couples walk together to the house of Ged, 
sit side by side at the table of the Lord, unite at 
the morning and evening blessing, and are to- 
gether in all the observances where life in the 
Lord is fostered. In Thee, O Lord! the man is 
not without the woman, and woman is not with- 
out the man; but in order that both may remain 
in Thee, keep Thou them steadfast in obedience 
to Thy will, that the woman may serve Thee in 
subjection to the man, and the man may be the 
head of the house in Thee !—Ver. 16. A praise- 
worthy ordinance which has in it a sound Chris- 
tian sense, should not be mutilated, deranged, 
and perverted, through mere love of change or 
selfish cunning, if for no other reason than this, 
that unedifying and useless strife is thereby 
evoked, in which each one deems his own was 
the best. 

[ WorpswortH :—4-15. St. Paul here teaches 
the Christian women, who more than any women 
in the world, needed such instruction, that by 
obtrusive boldness and wanton effrontery, and 
by presumptuous shamelessness and flaunting 
immodesty in public, in the House of God, they 
gatned nothing, but forfeited that dignity, power, 
and grace, which God bad given to women, es- 
pecially under the Gospel.—Thus the Divine 
Apostle has left a lesson to women in every age, 
a lesson which in the present age deserves spe- 
cial attention, when the attire of some among 
them seems to expose them to that reproof which 
was spoken through him by the Holy Spirit to 
the women of Corinth.—Let them learn from 
him, that the true power of woman is in gentle 
submission; her most attractive grace and genu- 
ine beauty are in modest retirement and delicate 
reserve; her best ornament, ‘‘that of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is 
of great price”’ (1 Pet. iii. 4)]. 
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B. On the contrast between the rich and poor at church-feasts, as inconsistent with the idea of the Lord's 
Supper, and provocative of the Divine judgments. 


Cuaprer XI. 17-84. 


17. ~=—- Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you not [But this I command you, 
not praising you, zapayyédlw obx ératvdv)],) that ye come together not for the 
18 better, but for the worse. For first of all, when ye come together in the church [a 
public assembly, é éxxdyeia],? I hear that there be divisions among you; and I partly 
19 [in some degree, pépus tr] believe it. For there must be also heresies [sects, alpé- 
gets] among you, that they® which are approved may be made manifest among you. 
20 When ye come together therefore into one place, this [it] is not to eat the Lord’s sup- 
21 per. For in eating every one taketh before other his own [private, rd /dcov] supper: 
22 and one is hungry, and another is drunken. What! [For, yao] have ye not houses to 
eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them that have 
23 not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise® you in this?* I praise you not. For I 
have [om. have, zapédafov] received of the Lord that which also I [have, zapédwxa] 
delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
24 took bread: And when he had given thanks, he brake 7, and said, Take, eat’ [om, 
Take ee this is my body, which is broken® [om. broken] for you: this do in remem- 
25 brance of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new tcstament [covenant, dca67xn] in my blood: this do ye, as 
26 oft as ye drink 7, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this [the] cup, ye do shew [proclaim, zarayyédiete] the Lord’s death till he 
27 come. Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread,!° and [or, #] drink this cup of the 
28 Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and [the]" blood of the Lord. But let 
aman examine [make trial of, doxcuat¢rw] himself, and so let him eat of that [the 
29 tod] bread, and drink of that [the, rv5] cup. For he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, [om. unworthily]"* aateth and drinketh damnation [judgment, xpiua] to him- 
3) self, not discerning the Lord’s [if he does not discern the, p47 dcaxpivwy] body. For 
31 this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep. For [But, dé] if 
we would judge [had judged, dcexpivouer] ourselves, we should not be [have been 
32 judged, odx dv éxptvde0a] judged. But when we are judged [now that we are judged, 
xptvéjsevot], we are chastened of the Lord,” that we should not be condemned with the 
33 world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one for 
another. And (um. And)" if any man hunger, let him eat at home; that ye come not 
34 together unto condemnation (judgment, xptza]. And the rest will I set in order when 
I come. 


1 Ver. 17.—The Rec. has wapayydAAwy ove ézaivs. The authorities are about equally balanced, but the internal pro- 
babilities are in favor of wapayyéAAw o. ewacvwry, the more difficult reading. [Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford adopt 
this reading, from A. C. F.G., 10 cursives, the Syr. (both), Arm., Ital., Eth., Vulg., Ambrst., Auy., Pelag., Bede. Tho Rec. 
bas ie its favor, D. (3d hand) BE. K. L. Sinait., several cursives, the Copt., Slav., Chrys., Theodt., and ia defended by Reiche and 
Bloomfield. D. (1st hand), 137, and Sahid., have wapayyéAAw ov éraivw, and B. with a Lambeth cursive has wapayyéAAwy ove 
éwaveer. The Rec. was probably a correction to sult vv. 2 and 22.—C. P. W.]. 

2 Ver. 18.—The Rec., which has 7) before éxxAnoia, is feebly sustaiued: (with Gcum., Theophyl. and a few unimpor- 
tant cursives, from an idea that by dxcA. was meant the church pruper. Theodoret has instead of ev éxxA. the words: éwi 
1 avr, from ver. 20.—C. P. W.}. 

3 Ver. 19.—The «ai after iva is rather doubtful. Many very good MSS. are without it. ey are: A.C. D. (2d and 3d 
hand) RB. F.G. K. L., Sinait., Syr. (later) Copt., Orig., Epiph. Chrys., Theodt., Damasc., Cypr.—C. P. W.], 

{4 Ver. 21.—For spoAaufdava, a considerable number of cursives and Zonaras (Tisch.) have wposAauf., probably from 
an attempt to explain and make less difficult the fact here stated.—C. P. W.]. 

§ Ver. 22.—Lachmann has éracvy for éracvéow, but not with sufficient authorities. It was probably a conformation to 
the preceding and following presents. uh is sustained only by B. F.G., the Italic, Vulg. and the Latin fathers.—C. P. W.1. 

[Ver. 22.—Stephens (the Elz.), Griesb., Scholz, and Tisch.. Sinait. and B. (Ist cor.), the Vulg., Goth. and Syr. (later) 
panctnate so that év roury is taken not with éra:véow, but with the following ov« éwa:ve.—cC. P. W.}. 

T Ver. 24.—After elwev the Rec. has AdBere, ddyere: but the words are not gennine in thié place, and are taken from 
Matth. xxvi. 26, etc. [The reading of the Rec. is sustained only by C. ($d hand) K. L., » few cursives, one copy of the Syr. 
(both\, Chrys.. Theodt., Damasc., Ecum., Theophyl. The Vulg.. Arm., Slav. and Ambrst. also add cat after AdBere. But A. 
B.C. D.&. P.G., Sinait. omit both words as well as xai.—C. P. W.]. 

§ Ver. 24.—The additions xAduevor (Rec.), Opvwrduevor, and ddéuevoy, are attempts which hive heen made to comnlete 
eur Lord’s expression. The best MSS. have simply 7d Uwép byev. [KAwmevoy is omitted in A. B. C., Sinait., 17,07 (2d bund). 
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Athan , Cyr. and Volg., but it is given by the second hands of C. D. and Sinait., and in F. K. L., the Syr. (both), Goth, Theodt., 


Damasc., (Bcum., Theophyl. In D. (first hand) is Opumrr., and in the Copt.and Arm. is &36u. 
words are thrown out by Lachm., Tisch., Bloomfield and Alford.—C. P. W.]. 
the Rec. has rouro, but in opposition to the best authorities. The same may be said of the ap 


10 Ver. 27.—After dprow the Rec. inserts rovroy, but it is feebly sustained. 


vodis trudelur. 
9 Ver. 26.—After worgpioy 
instead of éay after yap. 


Very properly thet 


The Vulgate has: pro 


Eng. A. V. bas and instead of or in this 


[The 

verse. Alford, in his work on “ How to use the Epistles” (Sund. Mag., April, 1807), severely cvensures this misrenderi 
It is not impossible that our Translators were influeuced by their hostility to rhs Steir tachir Rng And yet their 
rendering is sustained by A., 4 cursives, one M8. of the Vulgate, the Syr. (both), Copt., Sahid., Clum., Pseudo-Athan’, Ori 
and some Latin writers. Some of these authorities, however, were not known to them. The is found in B.C. D. F. ge 
Sinait., {tal., Syr. (Philox.), Chrys., Theodt., Damasc.. Cypr.—C. P. W.]. ° 

il Ver. 27.—The Rec. omits rov before aizards The best MSS. insert it. 

18 Ver. 29.—The words avafiws after wivey, and rov «vupiouv after cama, are not to be found in the best MSS. See 
the Exegetical notes. (The former word is wanting in A. B.C. Sinait., 17, Sahid. and Zth., and the latter in the seme 
MBS. with 67, and some copies of the Vulgate. .They are thrown out 4 Lachm., Tisch., Meyer, Alford and Stanley, bat 


they are defended by Osiander, Bloomfield, Wordsworth and Hodge. 


what is certainly a difficult sense without them.—C. P. W.] 
18 Ver. 31.—The Rec. bas 


ey seem to be a gloss from ver. 27, to complete 


but 8¢ is sustained by ‘better authorities, 


(14 Ver. 82 —Before «vpiov, Tischendorf (7th ed.) and Wordsworth insert a rov after B.C. Sinait. ef al.; Alford brackets 
it; but Lachm., Bloomfield and Stanley cancel it, us “ more likely to be added than removed.” —C. P. W 
15 


Ver. 34.— 


the Lat., Vulg. and Copt. versions, Chrys. (in comm.) and the Lat. Fathers.—C. P. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[In order to the right understanding of this 
section it must be premised: 1. That it was the 
. primitive custom to celebrate the Lord's Supper 
in private houses (Acts ii. 46); although there is 
reason to believe, as will soon be seen, that the 
Corinthians had already a specific place for pub- 
lic worship. Yet, supposing this to have heen 
the case, it would be natural to infer that the 
habits and sentiments attaching to the obser- 
vance at the private house, would be transferred 
to what might be called ‘the church.” 2. That 
the Lord’s Supper was held ‘daily ” (Acts ii. 46), 
and was usually connected with an ordinary 
meal; although even in this respect the language 
of the text seems to imply a change to a less 
frequent observance; perhaps the first day of the 
week, as was afterwards the custom (Acts xx. 
7). 8. That this meal was often made up of 
contributions brought by the communicants, to 
be enjoyed in common, and which came to be 
called an Agape (ayd77) or love-feast, where the 
fellowship of the Christian community was exhi- 
bited and cultivated in a social festival. 4. That 
the custom of enjoying such social repasts existed 
also among the Greeks. With them these re- 
pasts were termed épavo, club feasts, which were 
associated with plans of mutual relicf or charity 
toward the poor, where the practice was for 
each guest to eat that which he brought with 
him in his own basket. And what an influence 
this heathen observance, so often attended with 
disorder and rioting, would have upon the minds 
of recent converts present at a similar Christian 
festival, can be readily imagined. Bearing these 
four facts in mind, we shall be able the more 
readily to appreciate the nature of the difficulties 
which had arisen in the church, and the occasion 
of the Apostolic rebuke and injunction. And in 
all this we shall see an illustration of the old 

roverb, that ‘evil customs give rise to good 
laws.” See these facts more fully brought out 
in STanvey’s valuable note, and also in articles 
under ‘‘Lord’s Supper,” in Kirto’s Biblical Cy- 
clopsedia, Alexander's Ed.; and Smitn's Dictionary 
of the Bible; Ripvwr’s Christian Antiquities, p. 
6C0; Neanper, Plant. and Train. of the Christian 
Church, pp. 23, 168; Scuarr, Hist. of the Aposto- 
kie Church, p. 185 ff.}. 


The Rec. after ei has 34. but in opposition to decisive authorities. 


(tes omitted in A. rb. D. E. ¥. G. Sin. 


Ver. 17. Now this I command.—He here 
refers to the foregoing precept; and through a 
participial clause expressing a contrast with 
what he says in ver. 2, he connects with it a re- 
buke of further evils in their church assemblies— 
Not praising (you).—-We should have expected 
to see the sentence here differently constructed, 
having the main verb in the form of a participle, 
and the participle in the form of the main verb; 
since it is on the latter that the emphasis evi- 
dently lies. Hence the ordinary reading, which 
for this very reason is not to be maintained. If, 
however, with Lachmann [and Stanley], we in- 
clude ver. 16 in this paragraph, then the words 
tovto mapayyfAAw would point to what follows, 
and bo rendered: ‘Now this I declare unto you’ 
[as the E. V.], which rendering would be con- 
trary to the New Testament usage. And to this 
we may add that the previous paragraph requires 
just such a conclusion as is found in ver. 16. 
There is no need whatever of supposing that the 
strifes and schisms alluded to in ver. 18 refer to 
the contentiousness spoken of in ver. 16. Be- 
sides, the reference of rovro, this, to what follows 
is inadmissible, since no directions do follow im- 
mediately ; and in order to find any, we must 
look onward to ver. 838 ff., which would be too 
remote. Still further, there is no need of looking 
for them here, since the close connection with 
the precepts immediately preceding by means of 
the participial clause, is sufficiently motived by 
that which is common to the two paragraphs, 
viz., disorders in the church assembly; and to 
this we may add the contrast between the ‘not 
praising” and the ‘I praise” of ver. 22, ¢. 2. 
‘But this precept I give not praising you, as in 
the former instance, in that,’ etc.*—that [érz, not, 
because, as Alf., Words.) ye come together.— 
‘¢ Hitherto he has been speaking only of the am- 
bitious few; but now he feels obliged to rebuke 
the whole church for a prevailing evil.”” Nraz- 
pER.—Not for the better, but for the 
worse.—These phrases do not indicate the way 


[* The nnnaturalnees of the construction here advocated 
by Kling furnixhes a strong argument in favor of the inter- 
pretation given by Chrys.,Grot., Bengel, Lachmann aud 
others, which makes rovro refer to what follows according 
to the well-known claseic usage (JELF, Grammar, 2 6657, 2), 
and takes srapayyéAAw in ite original meaning, announce,— 
or, a8 translated by Tindal, Cranmer, in the Geneva Bible, 
warn you of ; we should then have a fitting introduction to 
his new theme: “Thies moreover I declare unt you, or wara 
you of, not praising you,” ‘as in the former case, where ip 
many particulars you did merit approval ‘}. 
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and manner of their assembling, but rather its 
result or fruit, implying that by means of it they 
were injured rather than improved; and so the 
issue was not edification, which it was incumbent 
on all to aim at, but the opposite; instead of 
furthering, it hindered their communion with 
their Lord and with each other.* 

Veas. 18, 19. For first of all—zpdarov 
pév is followed by no ézera dé, just as is the 
ease in Rom. i. 8; iii. 2. Aecordingly the second 
matter of rebuke many think they find in ver. 20, 
introduced by ov», therefore, because this is to be 
regarded as a result of the “schism” spoken of 
in the next clause. What, then, does he mean by 
these ‘‘schisms?’”’ Is it what he more fully dis- 
eussed in chapter i. 11ff.2 Were this so, could 
he have alluded to them here in so incidental a 
manner? This is hardly possible; for he must 
then have had in mind certain reports of their 
schismatic ways in their church assemblies dif- 
ferent from that particularly specified in ver. 20, 
and which ought to have been more fully de- 
tailed. The correct view, therefore, undoubtedly 
is that the second disorder which he rebukes is not 
to be found in ver. 20ff., and that in the word 
‘‘schisms” he only indicates generally what he 
there more fully defines, and to which the words 
‘‘when ye come together” and the “therefore” 
which resumes the argument, refer; and that 
there, for the first time, the proper rebuke follows 
(ver. 22). The ‘schisms,’ then, denote rup- 
tures, disorders in fellowship of love as they ap- 
peared in the church feasts, and which he speaks 
of more fully in ver. 21. The second matter, 
then, which he has to rebuke, we are to look 
for in chap. 12, oz., the disorders arising in their 
church assemblies from an unbecoming use of 
*“‘gifte.”” Butthe connection is loosely indicated, 
and is to be understood along the more extended 
exposition which intervenes.—When ye come 
together in the Church.—iv éxxanaia 
shows the form of their coming together, 4. ¢., in 
achurch assembly. To suppose a pregnant con- 
struction for cig exxAnoiav is unnecessary; still 
less is the word éxxAno.a, church, to be regarded 
as denoting the place of assembling; which use 
of the term did not spring up until later times. 
Yet perhaps we might say, with Meyer and do 
Wette, that the congregation is here regarded in 
the light of a locality. —I hear.—He thus vividly 
presentiates the whole circumstance, as though 
what had been communicated to him were atill 
soanding in his ears.—that there are schisms 
among you.—([These, as intimated above, are 
specifically those occurring at the love-feasts ; but 
on the mention of them he breaks off to show 
that sach divisions were to be no matters of sur- 
prise, but were ordained to test them. The ori- 
ginal term is oylozara, whence our schisms; but 
here it designates simply cliques, separated from 
each other by social distinctions and petty 


[* May there not be also an allusion here to the punitive 
conseqaences more fully set forth in vers. 29, 30, that in 
coming together “and eating unworthily they ate and 
drank condemnation to themselves,” and exposed themselves 
to bodily disorders and death? 80 understanding this clause 
do we not here find a reason for his using the wo 
wapayyéAw, which conveys the idea of a solemn announce- 
ment or prociamation, rather than the ordinary Aé¢yw. J suy 
or d-clare? For in thus interpreting to them the tokens of 
the Divine displeasure, Paul was in fact acting the part of a 
Divine herald (ayyeAos)]. 
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alienations of feeling. Those who were thus di- 
vided were outwardly still one body].—and I 
partly believe it.—The word ‘ partly” has a 
softening effect, g. d., ‘I think too well of you to 
believe aiJ that has been reported to me.’ 

He next proceeds to assign a higher reason for 
the partial belief which he was constrained to 
give to what he heard, viz., a Divinely ordained 
necessity in the circumstances alluded to, as in- 
strumental to a Divine result, ‘according to 
that law of Divine administration by which evil, 
so far from hindering, is made tributary to 
good.”” Bunazre (Matth. xviii. 7; xxvi. 54).— 
For there must be also heresies among 
you. In explaining this passage the chief 
question is, what did Paul mean by aipécece, lit., 
heresies? The word occurs elsewhere with Paul 
only in Gal. v. 20, specifying one of the works of 
the flesh, and is one of the expressions denoting 
hostility and division. It oocurs besides in Acts 
v.17; xv. 5; xxiv. 6, 14; xxviii. 22, of religious 
parties or sects; and in Titus iii. 10, alpérixog 
denotes one who oocasions divisions in the church 
by turning aside from sound doctrine (comp. 
alptcec, 2 Peter ii. 1). ‘‘Originally in classic 
usage alpécecc signifies nothing bad. It implies 
choice, hence an opinion, then a party, which 
arises through choice, especially in the schools. 
It came to possess a bad significance, first in 
Christian usage; and this is in consequence of 
our Christian modes of thinking and viewing 
things. On the stand-point of worldly wisdom, 
diversity of views and tendencies in regard to 
religious things is allowable; but on the Chris- 
tian stand-point it is required that every thing 
within us be subjected to one Divine principle of 
life, and be brought into one fellowship of faith 
and love.” * NEANDER. In our text the current 
exposition wavers between the identification 
of the word with oyiszara so as to make it 
imply only the divisions alluded to in the 
following context, and the later ecclesiasti- 
cal signification of the word, viz., ‘heresy ’—a 
departure from the fundamental truth of the 
Gospel, and the divisions arising in consequence ; 
thus distinguishing it from ‘schism,’ which im- 
plies a division simply in the matter of disci- 
pline. Between these extremes we give the ex- 
planation, ecclesiastical divisions, in the broader 
sense of the word [that is, divisions without any 
formal separation]. And this explanation is the 
only correct one, and suited to the character of 
the clause wherein the word occurs, which is 
only adigression by way of confirmation (Meyer). 
In this case the x ai before aipécecg will mean not 
even, but also, ts. e., among other evils it is neces- 
sary that there should be also ‘heresies.’ The 
main emphasis lies upon ‘ must” (dez), rather 
than upon “heresies,” as required by the logi- 
cal relation of this to the preceding verse.t—Theo 

[* Illustrations of the early use of this word may be seen 
in GreseLer’s Ch. Hist., Vol. I., p. 149 ff., and note 3}. 

¢ [But one would suppose from the «ai that there was also 
a stress to be laid upon aipdves, as indicating something 
worse than ox‘cpara, and pointing to what would continue 
to happen in the future, q.d., ‘for it is necessary that there 
must arise even heresies among , 48 an ordeal to test and 
exhibit those who are a aroved truth which the whole 
history of the Church has signally illustrated, as may be 
seen fn the instances of such men as Athanasius and Augus- 
tine, and Luther, and Calvin, and Edwards, and a host of 


others, who have made themselves illustrious in their con- 
flicts with heresy (M. Stuart)]). 
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objective clause, “in order that those who 
are approved may be made manifest 
among you,’’ involves the idea of a sifting 
process performed on the Church. ‘The ap- 
proved” (doxcuot) are the rightly disposed, who 
devote themselves without reserve to the whole 
body of Christian truth, and hence to the Spirit 
of the Lord; and it was necessary that such 
should be ‘‘made manifest,” inasmuch as the 
impurity and weakness of the Christian life, the 
yet remaining power of a carnal and selfish na- 
ture, often unfolds itself in such a way that many 
cleave one-sidedly to particular individuals, and 
to peculiar kinds of talents, and to certain spe- 
cifio tendencies and opinions, without, however, 
becoming distinctly heretical; although in the 
Judaistic and anti-judaistic modes of thought, 
and in the denial of the resurrection of the dead 
(chap. xv.), significant germs and leanings to- 
ward heresy might have been formed. The sift- 
ing accordingly leads, and was intended to lead, 
to a higher development of the life of faith and 
love in the Church, which had been thus ob- 
structed and disturbed. ‘The Apostle’s view 
of history thus brought out stands opposed as 
much to a pantheistic conception of necessity as 
to an atomistic view of freedom. It recognizes 
in history room for the play of freedom, yet at. 
the same time asserts the guidance of a higher 
law.”” Neanpgr. [‘*The Church has been con- 
strained by the rise of heresies to search Scrip- 
ture more carefully; and thus heresies have 
served as occasions for bringing forth more fully 
the articles of faith in her creeds.””’ WoRDsworTH. 
‘¢ But the advantage here spoken of we ought not 
to ascribe to heresies, which, being evil, can pro- 
duce nothing but what is evil, but to God, who, 
by His infinite goodness, changes the nature of 
things, so that those things are salutary to the 
elect, which Satan had contrived for their ruin. 
The cause here implied is the secret counsel of 
God, by which things that are evil are overruled 
in such a manner as to havea good issue.” CaL- 
vin].—Vv. 20, 21. In these verses Paul intimates 
that what transpired in their Church assemblies 
rendered the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
impossible; and then he states more definitely 
wherein the inconsistency was to be found; 80 
that this appears as explaining and confirming 
what is before asserted. When then ye come 
together.—([‘ Verse 19 being an interruption, 
the connection with ver. 18 is resumed by the 
particle ov», then.” |—into one place.—é i 
7d avro is to be construed locally (Acts vii. 15; 
ii. 1), and denotes the place where the Church 
assembled. [From this some have inferred that 
the Corinthians had already come to have a room 
or building particularly set apart for religious 
services].—(it) is not.—Some translate ov« 
écrcv, this is not; [referring to what they did 
on coming together, and which he goes on to 
specify]; but then rotro should have been ex- 
pressly given as the subject. Lit.: ‘there is no 
such thing as your eating,’ t.e., ‘it is impracti- 
cable,’ ‘impossible ;’ not, however, from lack of 
bread and wine (Bengel), but because there was 
a lack of the requisite disposition. An accusa- 
tive before the infinitive is here not necessary. 
[Bloomfield detects a sarcastic point in this sen- 
tence, g. d. ‘To eat the Lord’s Supper surely és 


not, cannot be the purpose of your meeting (since 
that you do not eat): for your meal is not com- 
mon, but separate; every one eats his own Sup- 
per’ ].—to eat the Lord's supper.—x«spiaxoéy 
deitvov, ‘a feast appertaining to the Lord,’ or 
as Osiander says, ‘‘one consecrated to the Lord 
and instituted by Him.” (Comp. xvpcaxy syepa, 
Rev. i. 10). By this the Apostle designates 
neither the agapae (Jude 12), the so called 
church feasts, [as Romanists interpret who would 
thus elude the argument furnished by this 
passage against their sacrificial theory of the 
Eucharist]; nor yet, the Holy Supper (ver. 
28) by téself; but the combination of the two* 
as it was to be found in Christian Churches, ac- 
cording to the original Apostolic custom, and in 
accordance with the first institution of the Sup- 
per, which, as we’ know, followed upon a regular 
meal. The ‘‘Supper” spoken of in the text was 
a festival, to which each one contributed a por- 
tion, and which concluded with the Lord's Sup- 
per proper. That, however, which was brought 
by individuals, was to have been enjoyed in 
common, 60 that the fellowship of love, unbroken 
by social distinctions, might be the more clearly 
exhibited. Thus was the agape, or love-feast, a 
suitable preparation for the Lord’s Supper, in 
its more restricted sense, where all ate of one 
bread, and drank of one cup. But in Corinth 
such a meal as this, where all appeared as one 
family living on a common property, could not 
take place; since by reason of the cooling of 
their love, each one kept and enjoyed for him- 
self the portion which he had brought [accord- 
ing to the heathen custom of the épavoi—see 
above]; so that the distinction between the rich 
and the poor, which ought to have melted away 
in Church communion, re-appeared—and this to 
such a degree that while one class suffered from 
a sense of want, others were satiated to a de- 
gree which, in some cases, amounted even to 
drunkenness.—For in eating—iv ri gayeiv 
is not to be taken as defining more fully the pre- 
ceding verb, tpodAayu Bdver; but it is simply 
a note of time, g. d., ‘while eating.’—every one 
—viz., who has brought something with him.— 
takes before other—7podau Baver, a suita- 
ble expression for the selfish and hasty appro- 
priation of what had been brought without wait- 
ing to put all together and divide it for the com- 
mon good.—his Own supper. [In contrast 
with the Lord’s Supper, and this in the Lord’s 
House, and not in his own private house. The 
abuse seems to have grown out of the primitive 
practice of sometimes annexing the love-feast to 
the Holy Communion. And here, in this case 
the former seems to have crowded the latter al- 
most entirely aside, and the natural want was 
gratified to the overlooking of the spiritual 
need].—and one hungers and another is 
drunken.—yevdver. [The use of this word 


*[Such an extension of the meaning of the term is alto 
getber unwarranted and wholly needless. The Lord's Sup- 
per properly can only mean that perticular ordinance which 
was instituted by our Lord, vfz., the solemn participation of 
the bread and the wine, as the memorials of Eis death. This 
was over kept distinct from the agape, although connected 
with it, until at a later period they were entirely aeparnted. 
Wordsworth says, that “the non-insertion of the (+f nite are 
ticle 7d before evpracdy Sei nwvor, Lurd’s sup per, shows 
that by habitual use in the Church this term had now at- 
tained the force of a proper name”’}. 
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in John ii. 10 shows that it need not be always 
taken to denote intoxication; but this is its 
natural meaning in most passages, and there is 
no need of softening it here.* As Meyer says, 
** Paul draws the picture in strong colors and 
who oan say that the reality was less strong? ”’ 
‘It is wonderful and well nigh portentous that 
Satan could have accomplished so much in so 
short a time.’’ CaLvIN]. 

Ver. 22. The blame just indicated is here sus- 
tained.—For, have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in ?—¥9. d, ‘ifthis is what you have 
to do, viz., to hold your private meals, why, you 
have your own houses for this object. To use 
the assembly of the Church for such a purpose is 
needless.'\—-Or despise ye the church of 
God and shame those who have not ?— 
A second reason for the blameworthiness of their 
conduct—the disparaging of the Church of God, 
whose meetings were abused to festivities derog- 
atory to its holy character by the introduction 
of secular distinctions there, and by the contemp- 
tuous treatment of the poorer members of the 
Church—a course of conduct which involved a 
disparagement of the Church in its members; 
inasmuch as these were shamefully thrust into 
the back-ground by reason of a difference which 
ought to have led only to an equalizing distribu- 
tion of the good things in the fellowship of a 
holy love. These two reasons are olosely con- 
nected.—The term ‘‘Church”’ is not to be inter- 
preted locally, as is plain from the adjunct ‘‘ of 
God.” It stands first, because of the emphasis 
(‘‘the Church of God,” His sanctuary, His tem- 
ple); on the contrary, in the second clause the 
stress lies on the verb, ‘‘despise ye.” [rove 
py Exovrac—those not having. There is a 
question as to what is the real object of the par- 
ticiple here which must be supplied. Alford, and 
others, say, ‘‘ houses to eat and to drink in,”’ 
and suppose that in this fact we have the rea- 
son ‘for their coming to the love-feast to be fed. 
But Meyer, Stanley, Hodge, and others, construe 
the phrase more generally.’ Those ‘not hav- 
ing ’’ are those who have nothing, and are the 
poor in contrast with the rich. This is both 
consistent with Greek usage and gives a better 
sense ].—What am I to say to you? Shall 
I praise youin this? I praise you not.— 
The rebuke here is couched in mild expressions, 
and its interrogatory form is calculated to awaken 
reflection. There is, however, a sharp rap in 
the concluding words, which is, in fact, very 
severe. Inu saying ‘I praise you not,” he refers 
back to ver. 17 (comp. Osiander). 

Ver. 23. The conoluding question of the pre- 
vious verse implies an answer in the negative, 
and this is now confirmed by a reference to the 
original institution of the Supper, wherein its 
character and worth are clearly set forth, even 


* {Is not this a valid argument in proof of the fact that 
the wine used at the Lord's Supper in the primitive church, 
rh as could intoxicate? See Bib. Sac. for 1848, p. 

t [Wordeworth, however, takes this text as “a proof of 
the setting apart of places for God’s worship in primitive 
times, and of the reverence due to them as such.”” And he 
Tefers to Juseph Meade’s Easay on this text. for evidence ool- 
lected on this matter, and also to Houker ¥V.12,5. And cer- 
tainly the contrast here drawn between the private house 
and the pince of church meeting, seems naturally to suggest 
the jocal interpretation of the word church]. 


as he himself had received it by reliable tradi- 
tion, coming directly from the Lord, and had so 
transmitted it to them.—For I received from 
the Lord.—zapéAaBov ard row xuplov. 
The sense in which these words are to be taken, 
is very questionable. Are we to understand 
them as implying a direct, special revelation to 
Paul of the circumstances of the institution (for 
the text says nothing of a mere confirmation of 
testimony otherwise received, or of any special 
illumination respecting the significance of the 
circumstances)? if so, was it by means of a 
vision (as Tholuck, Olshausen, Osiander sup- 
pose) ? or, as a tradition starting from the Lord, 
and transmitted to the Apostles? The first sup- 
position is supported, not indeed by the force of 
the verb tapédaBov, I received, but by the 
force of the prep. a7 6, from, which implies [a 
remote source, | an indirect derivation ; [instead 
of which rapé would have been more likely to be 
used, had he intended a direct communication 
(Winer, P. III., 3 47)]; as well as by the inter- 
nal probabilities of the case, since he could have 
resorted to an accurate tradition of the whole 
circumstance. The seccnd supposition is opposed 
by the force of the pronoun é)4, J, standing 
out prominently; since indeed, according to this 
supposition, Paul would only have placed him- 
self on an equality with all others who had, in 
like manner, received the Apostolic tradition; 
{whereas he here brings himself specially into 
view, as one who had derived his knowledge from 
original sources, and had the right to speak 
authoritatively in the premises]. We might sup- 
pose with Meyer, Ed. 2, that this important cir- 
cumstance had been accurately communicated 
to him through Ananias, or some other person, 
in obedience to a special commission of the Lord, 
and that this communication was made to him 
with the understanding that the Lord had given 
a special commission for him in this particular 
by means of a vision. This might have been 
connected in some way with his baptism, or with 
those special disclosures which he had received 
in relation to his future calling. Or we may 
suppose (according to Meyer, Ed. 3), that since, 
in consequence of its essential connection with 
the Gospel, and indeed with the fundamental 
doctrine of Paul concerning the work of atone- 
ment, the whole subject excluded human inter- 
vention according to Gal. i. 12, 16, the commu- 
nication was made in some indefinable manner, 
either through the inspiration of the Spirit, or 
through the manifestation of angels, or in ecsta- 
tic vision. [Hodge argues with great force in 
favor of a direct derivation, and shows conclu- 
sively that this is invalidated neither by the use 
of azé, nor by the supposition that no special 
revelation was necessary, on the ground that 
the facte connected with the institution were 
generally known; nor yet by the assumption 
that not historical facts, but only ideas and 
truths, may be communicated by visions and in- 
ward influences; but that, on the contrary, it is 
required by the context, and is in harmony with 
what Paul elsewhere claims for himself. He con- 
cludes: ‘‘It was not only of importance for the 
Corinthians, but for the whole Church, to be 
assured that this account of the Lord’s Supper 
was communicated immediately by Christ to the 
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Apostle. It shows the importance which our 
Lord attributes to this ordinance’’].—what I 
also delivered unto you,—[é. e., during his 
ministry among them; so that he is here only re- 
minding them of precious instructions.—On the 
following words Stanley well remarks: ‘They 
form probably the earliest record of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, and they contain also the 
earliest recorded speech of our Lord. To explain 
them at any length, or to adjust their relation to 
the other three verses in St. Matthew, St. Mark 
and St. Luke, would be to encroach upon ques- 
tions belonging only to the Gospel narrative ; 
yet those who are familiar with those questions, 
will observe: 1. That their almost exact coin- 
cidence with the account in St. Luke, is impor- 
tant, as confirming the tradition of the author 
of that Gospel being the same as the companion 
of St. Paul. 2. That in this, the most ancient 
record, of certainly one of the most important 
speeches of our Lord, it is possible to discern 
elements of the discourses in St. John’s Gospel, 
viz., vi. 85-58; xv. 1-6. 8. That even in the 
four extant versions of this short passage, there 
are yet verbal variations of such an extent as to 
show that it was the substance, rather than the 
exact words, which the Apostle and the Evange- 
lists aimed at producing. 4. That there is all 
the appearance of a familiar and fixed formula, 
especially in the opening words. 6. That it 
implies on the part of his hearers a full 
acquaintance with the history of the Betrayal 
and cig ape aed he had received by 
means of such a revelation, and had also 
imparted to them, is—that the Lord Jesus 
—(a solemn expression intimating His su- 
preme dignity, and His character as Saviour)— 
in the same night in which He was being 
betrayed.—7 ape didoro, Imp., indicating that 
the scheme of betrayal was still in progress, and 
not yet fulfilled when He performed this act. By 
this circumstance the touching and affecting na- 
ture of the transaction is more prominently 
brought to view in contrast with the trifling cha- 
racter exhibited by the Corinthians at their love- 
feasts. It wns the jast transaction of our Lord 
just before encountering death, by means of which 
He intended to set forth what immediately 
awaited Him, and also establish a solemn memo- 
rial of the sacrifice which He was about to make. 

‘There is,” says Stanley, ‘‘an appearance of 

xed order, especially in these opening words, 
which indicates that this had already become a 
familiar formula’’].—Took bread—dprov a 
loaf—the last of the passover meal yet remain- 
ing. [‘: It was the thin passover bread of the 
Jews. But as no part of the significancy of the 
rite depends on the kind of bread used, as there 
is no precept on the subject, and as the apostles 
subsequently in the celebration of the ordinance 
used ordinary bread, it is evidently a matter of 
indifference what kind of bread isused. It was, 
however, for a long time a subject of bitter 
controversy.” Hopar].—And having given 
thanks.—That this included praise for divine 
grace manifested in the work of redemp- 
tion, is to be assumed from the nature of the 


Mark the expression is, ‘‘having blessed it;’’ but 
in Luke the same word is used ashere. Both ex- 
pressions mean the same thing, and declare the 
act of consecration by a grateful acknowledgment 
of God’s mercy, and invocation of His blessing— 
as the two are united in the “‘ grace said” before 
oral: He brake it.—[‘ This circumstance is 
included in all the accounts; in those of Matt., 
Mark, and Luke, as well as in Paul's. This is 
one of the significant parts of the service, and 
ought not to be omitted as is done by Roman- 
ists, by the Greek Church, and by Lutherans.” 
Hopog}.—And said—[‘‘The words uttered by 
our blessed Lord are differently reported. The 
proper inference from this diversity is, that 
the words were uttered; but as the ideas which 
they express were sufficiently indicated by the 
gesture of reaching the bread to His disciples, 
they were omitted by some of the narrators as 
unnecessary. The idea, however expressed, is 
of importance. The bread was to be taken and 
eaten; there must be a distribution of the ele- 
ments to those participating in the service. 
Otherwise it is not a communion, as it is not in 
the Romish Mass where the priest alone eats the 
consecrated wafer.”—Hopaz ].—This is my 
body that for you.—With these words he sig- 
nifies the act of breaking that had just taken 
place. ‘ This,” which has just been broken, 
‘‘is my body;’’ and the object of this He at once 
defines—rd vrép vay se. dv., ‘which is or 
suffices for your salvation,” namely, by reason of 
this, that in it is fulfilled what the breaking of 
the bread indicates, ¢o eit: violent dissolution 
and breaking up. This thought is expressed in 
the apparently well-attested, yet undoubtedly in- 
terpolated expression ‘broken,’ instead of which 
some authorities have ‘given,’ borrowed from 
Luke. Meyer in 8d Edition speaks of it, ‘as the 
calm utterance of deep earnest feeling excited by 
the occasion.’ The symbolic character of the 
words is almost unmistakable, although we are 
not at liberty to translate écriv signifies, or yet 
ov td cpa the tokenof my body. He means to 
say ‘this bread is my body, intended for your 
salvation, inasmuch as the breaking of it exhi- 
bits the slaying of my body which redounds to 
your salvation.’ That it is not, however, a mere 
memorial, but a token which offers, imparts, and 
therefore carries the fact in itself, and so is a 
means of communicating, and a conveyance of 
the same cannot be proven from the words of the 
institution iteelf. This thought is first obtained 
through the authentic apostolic expogition in 
chap. x. 16. We recognize in this the interpre- 
tation given by the spirit of Christ, which per- 
petually works in the unfolding thoughts of 
Christendom, and which has obtained in the sub- 
stance of the Lutheran article of doctrine an ea- 
sentially correct expression—while the Romish 
doctrine of transubstantiation carries the appear- 
ance of fancy; and the exposition of the Re- 
formed Church in its various modifications, in 
part, presses a dry exegesis too far, and, in part, 
stops with a rationalizing separation of the mat- 
ters involved, and does not attain to a truly 
Christianlike intuitive union of them, inasmuch 


transaction; and it was naturally suggested by | as it produces nothing more than the conception 
the preceding Passover meal which commemo- | of an ideal or symbolic means of communicaticn, 


rated the deliverance of Israel. 


{In Matt. and | 


| fo wit: that the bread presentiates the body of 


CHAP. XI. 17-384. 


Christ to the believers, and is the pledge of a re- 
demption achieved for them, and so mediates 
the operation of the Holy Spirit which con- 
temporaneously with their physical partici- 
pation effects a union with the heavenly life of 
Christ.*—Do this in remembranoe of me.— 
This injunction, on the one hand, exhibits to us 
the subjective side of the ordinance, to wit, that be- 
lievers should do this which He was now doing, 
i ¢., should break the bread with thanksgiving 
and divide it, in order to realize more vividly the 
sacrifice which He in His own person was about 
to make for them; on the other hand, it gives us 
to understand that our Lord wished to have this 
ordinance continually observed to all future time. 
That this is the import of the injunction is shown 
more clearly in ver. 25, where, in presenting the 
cup, He says, ‘this do, ae oft as ye drink of it, 
i. ¢., as often as ye hold communion with one 
another through the cup” (Meyer), [showing 
plainly the perpetuity of the rite]. ers, how- 
ever, make the words “do this’’ mean the simple 
receiving of the elements at the time; which, in- 
deed, both in itself and in relation to what fol- 
lows, would be suitable enough, but here, where 
the words ‘take, eat,” are not to be retained, it 
is hardly to be supposed. [The import of the 
command, then, is nothing less than the imposing 
of a solemn duty upon the ohurch, to be per- 
formed until it should meet to drink anew with 
our Lord in Hise Father’s kingdom; and the 
prime object of the observance is remembrance— 
a remembrance, however, which implies the real 
representation to their minds and hearts of their 
risen yet omnipresent Lord. ‘The bread is His 
body because it assuredly testifies, that the body 
which it represents is held forth to us, or because 
the Lord, by holding out to us that symbol, gives 


*(*The flesh profiteth nothing; ft is the Spirit that 
quickeneth,” saith our blessed Lord. And herein we have 
a key to the interpretation of the sacrament before us. 

benefit we derive from the bread and wine, must 
then be by virtue of the Spirit, who being then present, 
does, in and through the symbols that set forth to our 
senses the great sacrifice of onr redemption, take of the 
things of Christ, and so show them to our spirits that we, 
through those faculties and powers of the soul, which alone 
can deal with the spirit, do feed on Christ—do come into 
veritable communion with our risen Lord—do have our 
whole being—budy, soul, and spiri uickened and sancti- 
fied, and eventually glorified by that Eternal Life which in 
Him clothed itself in our natare for the sake of effecting 
this very object—eo that we are grafted into His mystical 
body, “become partakers of His Divine nature” In its 
eatirenesa, and are prepared to unite with Him in glory at 
nt a aia A . are joined to oF eek body na assim- 
to not by the mere process o ing and 
the elements, which are either sraneabatantiated (ate. oe 
consnbetantiated with, His flesh and blood; but by the fusth 
which receives through the Spirit the life-giving power of 
that sacrifice which is represented and sealed to us through 
them. As Calvin says: “Christ's body is not received as 
dead or even inactive, diajoined from the grace and power 
of His Spirit.” A great mistake is made when body is con- 
founded with “flesh and blood,”—clements which Christ no 
longer es, and of which it is sald that they “ shall 
never inherit the kingdom of God.” We partake of the 
bread and wine, first, as thesymbols of a sacrifice made once 
for all, and which {s not to be repeated continually (as the 
Romish theory would have it); and then, as the condition of 
uniting with and becoming conformed to Christ’s glorificd 
» which is now in Heaven, where He is, the Head and 
Representative of the whole Charch, transforming, sustain- 
{ug and gathering unto Himeelf all who truly believe on His 
name. and receive His Spirit.—On this whole subject consult 
Hoozgea, B 6, Chap, 67: Epw. Irvine, Coll. Writt. Vol. 2; CaL- 
vin's Fastitules, B. 3, Chap. 17.18; Kirto’s Ezerc. Art. Lord's 
Supper ; Swarta’s Dict. of the Bible, ditto; Henzoa, Real. Enc. 
Art. Abend-Maht.; Bib. S2c. for 1848, p. 6841. aleo for 1844, 
Dp. LL1, 223} 
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us at the same time His own body; for Ile is not 
a deceiver, to mock us with empty presentations.” 
Ca.vin.]. Less simple are the words employed 
in the distribution of the cup which was passed 
around after the Passover had been concluded. 
In like manner the cup after He had 
supped.—( An intimation that the cup ought to 
be separated from the common meal. (BENGEL.)]. 
Saying, this cup is the new Covenant 
in my blood.—He does not say merely ‘this is 
my blood.” That which in Matthew and Mark 
is added to the words ‘“‘my blood” by way of 
further qualification, viz: ‘of the new Cove- 
nant,’’ is here joined directly with ‘* this cup” as 
a predicate—* this cup is the new Covenant;” 
and asa further qualification there is added “in 
my blood,” in accordance with Luke’s narrative 
which almost literally agrees with that of Paul, 
and was no doubt derived from it. The words 
‘tin my blood” are related either to “the new 
Covenant,”’ so that the clause shall mean “the 
Covenant which is established in my blood’’—a 
construction which conflicts with the absence of 
the article which is here indispensable, espocially 
since éori intervenes: or it may be connected 
with the whole clause, g. d., ‘‘this cup is the 
New Covenant in virtue of my blood.” In other 
words, His blood is that whereby the New Cove- 
nant was established, in so far as this Covenant, 
in distinction from the Old Covenant of the law 
the institution of which is described in Ex. xxiv. 
in the very same terms), is the Covenant of 
grace, t. ¢., of sin-forgiving love. And this for- 
giveness was mediated through the shedding of 
His blood, through His holy self-sacrifice which 
is at once the sacrifice of the Covenant and of 
expiation (comp. Osiander, and in reference to 
the New Covenant Matt. xxvi. 28; Heb. viii. 8; 
Jer. xxxi. 81 ff. ).—‘‘Acad7x7 properly denotes an 
ordinance or institution in general, then an agree- 
ment, a covenant, an institution which establishes 
& mutual relation between God and men.’’* 
NEANDER.—The cup then, with the wine it con- 
tains, symbolizes the New Covenant, and this 
Covenant is established in the blood of Christ, 
which the wine, poured into the cup and poured 
out of it for their participation, sets forth as shed 
for the expiation of sinful men and to be appro- 
priated by those who drink of thecup. ‘Accord. 
ing toa very common metonymy the cup here 
stands for the wine—the thing containing for the 
thing contained.” Sreupe,. ‘The wine, as the 
i bat of the blood of Christ, is the symbol of 
the New Covenant, and of our participation in 
it. But this is the more significant as it is a real 
symbol, s.¢., the ‘wine of blessing (x. 16) is the 
communion of the blood of Christ,’ as the chan- 
nel or means by which it is communicated.” 
Kuntz.—The thing treated of here is a covenant 
—a relation between God and man resting upon 
promise, and not simply a fellowship among 
guests atatable united as brethren in Christ, 


*{It is to be regretted that the translators of the English 
version have followed the vulgate in uniformly translating 
8cad¥nn by testament (testamentum), a meaning it nowhere 
has, save in Heb. ix. 15 ff. (and that it acquires by a subtle 
turn of the thought, without, however, altogether xurren- 
dering its original signification), and which eatly obecures 
the sense of the passages when it occurs. On “the import 
and use” of this word see Farnparrn’s Hermencuticul Manual, 
pp. 338-351.] 
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whose union is symbolized by the wine contained 
in one cup (Schultheiss); although such a fel- 
lowship does indeed result from the Covenant.— 
The Covenant is called ‘‘new,” not merely to 
indicate a relation of time, but of character also, 
it being different in kind from the “old” (Jer. 
xxxi. 81 ff.).—The various accounts given by the 
Evangelists and Paul agree essentially, and sup- 
plement each other. It is also conceivable that 
during the presentation of the bread and distri- 
bution of the cup, the Lord in various ways ex- 
pressed the significance of the act, or the funda- 
mental ideas embodied in the institution. 

Ver. 26.—Here follow the words not of Jesus, 
but of Paul, explanatory of the injunction: ‘do 
this in remembrance of me,” by a reference to 
the actual practice of the church which confirmed 
it.—For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup ye do proclaim the Lord's 
death.—In place of the word ‘‘remembrance”’ 
we have here the word “proclaim” (xaray yéA- 
Aere) representing the Supper as a solemn litur- 
gical exhibition of the fact that the Lord suffered 
a sacrificial death in behalf of His church, and 
thereby achieved their redemption—just as there 
was a proclamation or ‘‘showing forth” of the 
deliverance of Israel at the Passover. [‘‘ These 
words are emphatically introduced in order to 
introduce the continuance and identity’ of the 
original meal through its subsequent celebra- 
tions.”” STANLEY. ].—We have here, however, no 
injunction; hence the verb carayyéAdere is 
not Imperative but Indicative. The ‘‘ proclama- 
tion” is that confession with thanksgiving which 
is connected with the rite itself, and being made 
in its very terms and forms, whether it proceed, 
in individual cases, from a heart penetrated by 
the love of God or not. The repetition of the 
words ‘‘as often as ye drink ”’—thus echoing the 
language of our Lord (ver. 26)—is quite in Paul’s 
manner. ('Edv in vv. 25, 26, which is the read- 
ing best sustained, is an incidental form of 4 v 
used by the later inspired writers).—Until He 
come, dypi¢ ov A d7.—The omission of the 
dv here shows the time to be definitely fixed; and 
this time is the second advent of the Lord, until 
when this Supper shall continue to be observed 
as the compensation for His absence and the 
pledge of His return. [‘‘This remembrance is 
of the closest and most vivid kind. like the re- 
membrance by children of parents, by a wife of 
her husband, by a brother of brother, united with 
faith, love, desire, hope, joy, obedience, and sum- 
ming up the Christian condition. This relation 
is in force from the close of the last feast with 
His disciples till His coming (Matt. xxvi. 29). 
Thus this mystery unites the extremes of the two 
periods or dispensations.” BEenast. } 

Ver. 27-29.—From the fact that the Supper 
was a proclamation of Christ’s death, He at once 
deduces an inference (v. 27), followed by an ex- 
hortation (v. 29) which is enforced by means 
of a threat in case of unsuitable duportment.— 
Wherefore,—since at every celebration of the 
Supper ye proclaim the death of our Lord.— 
whosoever shall eat this bread and drink 
this cup.—tThe particle 4, or, here connecting 
the two verbs (which is critically well eupported, 
since xai, and, has only few authorities inits favor), 
hae been the theme of no little controversy. The 


Romanists use it as a sanction for the separation 
of the elements, and for withholding the cup from 
the laity; as though the propriety of using the 
cup alone might not just as well be deduced from 
it. In order to rebut their inference, however, 
there is no need of taking the “or” as equiva- 
lent to ‘‘and.” The two things are thus dis- 
joined for the purpose of setting forth the guilt 
involved by unworthy conduct, whether it be in 
eating or drinking; and from this it would seem 
that in the primitive celebration of the Supper 
the distribution of the elements did not follow 
immediately upon each other (comp. Meyer and 
Osiander).—_Unworthily. —dvaféioc admits 
of various interpretations —itmpenttently, unbe- 
lievingly, unlovingly. ‘He partakes unworthily,” 
says Neander, ‘‘who does not keep in view the 
holy purport and aim of the solemnity; but treets 
it as an ordinary meal which, in its observance, 
does not show forth the death of the Lord.” At 
allevents, the unworthiness lies in a lack of living 
active faith in the atonement which has been 
achieved by the death of Christ; and this is the 
source of the various moral disqualifications by 


-which the celebration of the Supper may be dis- 


honored (Meyer Ed. 8). Among these we may 
mention a selfish, unloving conduct as one of the 
chief—such conduct as the rich at Corinth mani- 
fested towards the poor, and which exhibited a 
striking contrast with the love of Christ sbown 
in the sacrifice of Himself for all, and set forth 
in the Holy Supper wherein the benefits of it are 
extended to every one.*—Shall be guilty,— 
especially in the judicial sense. Elsewhere 
évoyo¢ is connected with the dative of the words 
expressing punishment prescribed by the law, 
and the complaint made, and also the crime com- 
mitted. But the latter stand at times also in the 
genitive, and this construction is in the New Tcs- 
tament the prevailing one. Hereas in Jas. ii. 10, 
the object against which sin is committed is put 
in the genitive. Crimtni et poenz c is et san~ 
guints Christt violaté obnozius ertt: ‘shall be liable 
to the crime and punishment of having violated 
the body and blood of Christ.” But the idea is 
not that the unworthy participant is as guilty as 
if he had taken part in the death of Christ, and 
is to be regarded as one of His crucifiers. The 
connection points only to the body and blood of 
Christ as exhibited in the elements of the Supper, 
‘‘towards these he will stand in guilty relation 
from the very moment he partakes unworthily.” 
MerYER.—This declaration holds good whether 
we suppose a symbolical or a real presence of 


[* But here it may be asked, “If Christ is really present 
in the sacrament, of what does the vtech & communicant 
partake? Does he actually partake of Christ himself?” Cer- 
tainly not. He shares only in that which he is capable of 
sharing in. As Calvin says: “ receives nothing but the sign.” 
Or as Augustine: - he eats the bread of the Lord, but not 
the true bread who fs the Lord.” Since Christ’s presence in 
the Supper is through His Spirit, only the spiritually-minded 
can there hold real communion with Him. But the unwor- 
thiness of the communicant does not destroy the superpatu- 
ral character of the institution iteelf. It remains the same 
whether the communicant believes or not. So far as the ad- 
ministration is concerned “Cbrist’s body,” as Calviu saya, 
“is present to the wicked no less than to the good: for Gud 
does not there represent in adelusive manner, to the wickes, 
the body of His Son, but He presente it in reality. As to 
their rejection of it, that does not impair or alter any thing 
as to the nature of the sacrament,” On the contrary, their 
eat is s amas by the sacred character of what they offend 
against. 
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the body and blood of the Lord. Irreverent or 
contemptuous conduct towards the symbol is in 
fact a desecration of the object symbolized. 
The guilt, however, appears in a stronger light 
when that which is unworthily partaken of is 
regarded as the very vehicle of the body and 
blood of Christ. The same remark is true of 
ver. 29, [** All that is necessary here to observe 
is, that the warning is directly against the care- 
less and profane, and not against the timid and 
the doubting. It is not the consciousness of un- 
worthiness that makes a person unworthy, nor 
yet is itany misgiving in regard to a suitable 
preparation; for although this may be an evi- 
dence of weak faith it certainly tndicates a better 
state of mind than indifference or false security.” 
Hopagz].—In ver. 28 Paul indicates a way in 
which this sin and danger are to be guarded 
against.—But—d é, shows the advance in dis- 
course, and turns it into a contrast, g. d., ‘but 
in order not to incur this guilt’—let a man 
examine himself,—dy3pwroc as in iv. 1, [a 
general term suited for both sexes]. The ex- 
pression dox:ydcecv éavréy cannot mean to make 
one’s self fil; for it nowhere occurs in this sense 
not even in 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Gal. vi. 4; 1 Thess. 
ii. 4; but it means (to examine one’s self, and here, 
as to whether he is morally and religiously 
qualified for the ordinanoe. Where such exami- 
nation is not sincerely made, and is not accom- 
panied with an earnest desire to be in 3 suitable 
frame of mind, there a proper self-knowledge 
will not be likely to exist, nor will a person be 
likely to avoid that selfish, haughty, unloving 
temper which is so disturbing toa worthy com- 
munion.—and so0,—i. ¢., after having examined 
himself and discovered some reason humbly to 
hope that he may partake worthily.—let him 
eat of the bread and drink of the cup.— 
“The case in which the self-examination ends 
in an unfavorable verdict does not come under 
consideration, because it is assumed that such a 
verdict will lead to repentance and amendment.” 
Atrozp].—The above exhortation he enforces by 
referring to the penalty incurred by unworthy 
communion.—F’or he that eateth and drink- 
eth, eateth and drinketh condemnation 
to himself,—That participation which ought to 
be to the communicant the means for appro- 
priating salvation, he converts into the opposite, 
he makes it a means of destruction, and draws 
down condemnation therewith upon himself. The 
word «pia does not denote an absolute dam- 
fation, but points primarily to those impending 
Divine judgments which are spoken of in ver. 
86 f.—According to the ordinary text [which in- 
serts the word ‘‘unworthily”’] he asserts this 
of unworthy communicants; and then adds as a 
yet further reason explaining the unworthiness 
predicated,— not discerning the hody.—The 
verb diaxpivery ia translated either, to distinguish 
—in this case from ordinary food and drink, or, 
in order to escape the necessity of adopting a 
different signification from that in ver. 81, to 
judge, i. e., in regard to the body of Christ, 
whose symbol he receives;:—in other words, to 
make a careful estimate of its sanctity and im- 
portance (Meyer). But it may be asked whether 
the legitimate signification of the word is not 
here transcended; and whether both the judging 
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of the body of Christ and the judging of one’s 
self, is not to be explained analogously. In the 
most important MSS. (A. B. C. (Cod. Sin.)], we 
find neither avagiug, unworthtly, nor rod xvpiav, 
the Lord's. But the latter words are at all events 
implied, and to be derived from the connection; 
the former, however, cannot be so readily under- 
stood. If we do not choose tosuppose (with Meyer) 
that any abuse is intended in the clause, ‘he that 
eateth and drinketh,” and regard the expression 
as merely designating one who partook of the 
sacrament simply as an act of eating and drink- 
ing (comp. vv. 22, 84), then must we translate 
the participle n) daxpivwy, if he does not dis- 
cern (de Wette), which is better and more ex- 
pressive than that emphasis put upon the clause, 
‘che that eateth and drinketh,” and it does not 
suffer from meaningless expansion; rather it is 
made as terse as possible, since we understand 
by it eating of the bread and drinking of the cup. 
‘*Not to discern the body,” is to fail of the very 
thing which should be aimed at in examining 
ourselves, viz., that we possess that frame of mind 
which belongs to him who has qualified himself, 
not to partake of ordinary bread, but of that 
which is the body of the Lord. In this case also 
we are not compelled to connect, as Osiandcr 
does, the words ‘‘ condemnation to himself,” with 
the clause, ‘‘he that eateth and drinketh,” as if 
it read, ‘he that eateth and drinketh condemna- 
tion to himself;’ in which case we should have 
to translate un dcaxpivwy, without discerning, 
s. ¢., he that eats and drinks judgment to him- 
self, eats and drinks without discerning the body. 
Such a rendering would not only be harsh, but 
also incorrect, for the sense requires that ‘‘con- 
demnation’’ be joined with the predicate. 

Vers. 80, 81. He here applics what has just been 
said directly to the Corinthians.— Therefore, — 
i. e., on account of such unwortby communion, or 
in consequence of the judgments cuperinduced by 
it.—_many are weak and sickly among you, 
and many sleep.—To suppose that the na- 
tural results of intemperance are here alluded 
to, is both absurd and-contrary to the immediate 
context. Neither can we understand him to 
mean by the word ‘‘sleep,” the decay and ex- 
tinction of the spiritual life, since this word 
every where denotes natural death ; and still less 
can we suppose him to mean a union of the spi- 
ritual and temporal death (as Olsh.). Rather, 
the Apostle here alludes to some extraordinary 
wide-spread weakness and disease prevailing at 
that time in the Church, and often proving fatel, 
which he regarded as a divinely inflicted punish- 
ment on their desecration of the Lord’s Supper 
(so Calvin, Neander and many others). The word 
kotp@vrac, may be rendered, they slecp, t. ¢., 
dying as a continual process. But whether this 
intended s euphonism to denote their entrance 
into rest with a hope of resurrection to life 
(Osiander), is at least very doubtful; although 
from what is said in ver. 82, we are not obliged 
to suppose the cutting off of all hope. [Words- 
worth says: ‘He does not say xexoiuyvra, the 
term which is used to describe the peace of the 
saints who have fallen asleep in Jesus (see xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 18) but xocvévra:, a tense which is 
less expressive of a permanent condition of rest 
than the other]. The words dc00éfverg cai 
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a&ppworot, weak and sickly, may be distin- 
guished either by taking the former to denote 
mere indisposition, and the latter severe disease ; 
or the former a chronic, and the latter an 
acute disease; or, which is indeed more correct, 
the former denotes those whose very powers fail, 
$. e., confirmed invalids; and the latter those in 
whom they are only weakened. Something ana- 
logous to these judgments is presented to us in 
v. 6; Jas. v. 15; and also in the O. T. examples 
mentioned in x. 6 ff.—In what follows he next 
gives them to understand how such judgments 
might be avoided.—But if we would judge 
ourselves.—The ydp, for, of the received text 
implies another view of the connection, gq. d., 
‘therefore, in consequence of the Divine judgment, 
there are many sickly among you; for if we only 
judged ourselves, then would such judgment not 
befall us.’ The draxpivecv, yudge, refers back to 
doxiudlerv, prove. It denotes the thorough-going 
self-condemnation which springs from earnest 
self-examination—a self-condemnation which in- 
volves self-punishment, and a thorough severance 
of the carnal from the spiritual within us (comp. 
Osiander). Self-judgment is in fact a diagnosis 
of one’s own moral state according to the Divine 
standard of what it should be (Burger).—The 
transition to the first person serves to soften the 
exhortation, and is not to be explained (Grotius) 
on the supposition that the Apostle had church 
discipline in mind, of which the context gives no 
hint.—But when we are judged, we are 
chastened by the Lord.—The judgment 
spoken of in ver. 80 he here represents in the 
light of chastisement, t. ¢., the infliction of pains 
for the benefit of the individual, so that it shall 
appear as an exercise of paternal love, and not 
of exscinding wrath (comp. Heb. xii. 6-11). The 
words ‘‘ by the Lord”’ are not to be interpreted 
of God, but of Christ, the Lord and Educator of 
the church, and they are better connected with 
‘‘chastened”’ than with “judged,” which, as in 
ver. 81, is used without further qualification as 
being self-evident. The cheering and encouraging 
tendency of this view of the matter appears yet 
more definitely in the final clause,—that we 
should not be condemned with the 
world.—Through such discipline, aiming at 
improvement, we are said to be guarded from 
relapsing into a worldly state whereby we, toge- 
ther with the world, «. e., the mass of humanity, 
remaining outside of the fellowship of salvation, 
and abiding in hostility to Christ and God, would 
incur damnation, ¢. ¢., utter exclusion from the 
kingdom of God. The words draxpivecy, xpivecv, 
kataxpivery, present a significant paranomasia 
(Osiander. Meyer says ‘‘an Oxymoron’”’*). In 
a friendly, winning manner he next follows up 
his rebuke with a positive exhortation. 

Vers. 33, 84. Wherefore.—dcre draws an 
inference from what precedes.—my brethren, 
when ye come together.—He here goes back 
to the point he started from in ver. 20, ‘to eat,”’ 
s. ¢., at the church-feast— the agape,—tarry one 
for another.—éxdéyecde as the opposite of the 
reprehended rpoAaufBavecy (ver. 21) means, wait, 
suitably to the N. T. usage elsewhere. [Words- 
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worth translates it receive, entertatn one another, a 
rendering which is forbidden by the contrast 
which it forms with mpodaufdvev, and is not 
found in any of the versions ].—Finally he points 
to the fact that this Supper was not intended for 
the satisfaction of bodily wants, and that theso 
ought to be attended to at home. This would 
serve to guard them against that greedy haste 
which destroyed the fellowship of the Supper and 
counteracted its sacred intent.—And if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home.—This 
exhortation he strengthens by referring once 
more to the judgment to which they would expose 
themselves by an unseemly gathering.—that ye 
come not together unto condemnation. 
—Having thus given the necessary directions in 
reference to the matter most urgent, he postpones 
all further instructions concerning Divine wor- 
ship and church usage, to his personal! arrival. 
And the rest will I set in order when I 
come.—From this passage the Romish theology 
has sought to find a support for its tradition. 
‘‘All permanent instructions which are destined 
to have the character of Divine appointments are 
always referred back even by the Apostles 
themselves to the Lord and His Word (chap. vii. 
10; ix. 14); and hence we justify the rule that 
nothing can stand asa Divine ordinance in the 
church which is in opposition to the recognized 
nod definite expressions of the Lord and His 
Apostles.” Buraznr. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Be THe Lozp’s Suprer. 1. Its authenticity. 
In Paul we have a separate and an independent 
witness to the genuineness of this institution. 
It was revealed to him as a part of that Gospel 
of which he certified that he neither ‘received it 
of man, neither was taught it, but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” And the essential har- 
mony of his account with the narratives found in 
the synoptical gospels, while it is prior to either 
of them in tho order of composition, puts both the 
fact and all its particulars beyond reasonable 
doubt. The mythical theory here finds most ef- 
fectual refutation. 2. Its distinctive character. 
It isthe Zord’s Supper, and is therefore to be 
separated from ordinary meals as designed not 
for the nourishment of the body, but for the soul. 
It is, therefore, a suitable observance for the 
Lord’s house, and should there be celebrated 
with all the solemnity which the great event it 
commemorates ought to inspire in devout minds. 
8. Its import. a. It is a memorial of our Lord's 
death. This it exhibits to us as a sacrifice for our 
sins. The bread betokens the body that was 
broken in our behalf; the wine calls to mind the 
blood that was shed for the forgiveness of our 
sins, and by which the covenant, ensuring to us 
eternal life, was sealed. These elements area 
significant witness, therefore, of the atoning char- 
acter of our Lord’s sufferings and death, and 
they can be rightly received only by those who 
so interpret that wonderful transaction. 5. But 
while it is a memorial, the Lord’s Supper is at 
the same time a feast to the soul. Our Lord 
therein presents Himself to the church as the 
trne bread from heaven which giveth life unto 
the world, and by means of which we are to eat 
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His flesh and drink His blood, so that He shall 
dwell in us and we in Him. It is, therefore, no 
empty form, but one filled with richest substance 
—a substance which is nothing less than the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which it bocometh 
the believer to discern and appropriate by a 
living faith to the strengthening of his own spir- 
itual life, and that he may be raised up at the 
Jast day. c. Besides, it is a festival of social 
union and communion where, in fellowship with 
their Head, believers knit the bonds of their com- 
mon membership. d. It is, moreover, a proclama- 
tion of our Lord's death, a significant exhibition to 
the world of what He has done and is still ready to 
do in behalf of all perishing sinners. In cele- 
brating it the church sends forth its invitation 
to the world bidding every one that hungers and 
thirsts to come and eat without money and with- 
out price. ¢ Itisa pledge of the Lord’s return. 
Asit points backward to His death, so does it 
also point forward to that Marriage Supper where 
He, the returning Bridegroom, will entertain 
His Bride clothed in white array without spot 
or blemish or any such thing, and destined to go 
no more out from His presence forever and ever J. 
2. Tue Lorp’s Suprsr. The proper method of 
tts observance. The words “given for you,”— 
‘shed for the remission of sins,”—are associ- 
ated with the act of eating and drinking the ele- 
ments as expressing the chief thing in this sa- 
crament ; and he who truly believes in these 
words is a right-worthy and well-qualified com- 
municant. But he who does not accept their 
truth or doubts them is unworthy and disquali- 
fied; for all that the words “for you” require is 
a sincere believing heart.—Again, where this 
faith is fervent there the new command of our 
Lord, John xiii. 34, is observed by all the mem- 
bers of the New Covenant. The fire of this love, 
which in Christ devoted itself even unto death 
in behalf of all mankind, melts down human 
pride and selfishness. If this love of Christ 
truly possesses our hearts so that we can appro- 
priate to ourselves the sacrifice it has made as 
offered for us, then will our natural self and all 
we have of this world’s advantages and goods 
become as nothing. Christ and his leve will 
be our all, and in Him will the entire worth of 
life be included for us. We shall seem to pos- 
sess worth so far as we are in Him; and every- 
thing will possess worth for us so far as it be- 
longs to Him, proceeds from Him, is His work, 
partakes of His nature, bears His impress, and 
has Him for its end.—Still further, in my asso- 
ciates I behold One who is in them, even as He 
is in me, who imparts Himself to them as He 
does io me, who loves them as He does me, and 
who is beloved by them as He is beloved by me. 
Thus, all sense of estrangedness is removed, and 
a feeling of true brotherhood is awakened, and 
& oommunion established wherein we freely 
share with each other what we have received 
from Christ. When believers celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in such a state of mind, then may 
they be said to partake worthily; then are they 
in condition to receive through the bread and 
wine the all-atoning grace of Christ, and together 
with this, the might of a pure love which gladly 
forgives ; which shrinks at no self-mortification ; 
which embraces all whoaere in Christ with a 
16 


pure benevolence and sinks all distinctions of 
weak and strong, of poor and rich, of little and 
great, in the one life of Christ which is freely 
imparted to all, and alone has and gives absolute 
worth; which accepts with pleasure the little 
from the little, and rejoices also to give without 
stint and without selfish intent, in perfect sim- 
plicity of heart, so that we receive from our 
brethren what they have in Christ and what is 
precious and costly, however small it may ap- 
pear, and give to them in turn, what we too 
have derived from Christ, both great and small, 
counting it a favor if we may but be made the 
instruments of His love.—When on the contrary 
the heart is closed against the brotherhood in 
selfishness and disgust, and cleaves to earthly 
things of whatever kind, and exalts itself by 
reason of their possession and looks contemptu- 
ously on the rest keeping aloof from them, then 
faith in the declarations, “given for you”— 
‘¢shed for you” is utterly impossible; there the 
person is disqualified for a living union with the 
Lord in His Supper; then does he eat and drink 
in an unworthy manner. Here then is the 
point which every one must carefully look at 
who wishes to commune at the Supper; and ho 
must examine himself honestly in presence of 
the great Heart-Searcher in reference to it.— 
And only after thorough self-examination under 
the instruction and guidance of Christ’s Spirit 
must he approach the Holy Supper where the 
Lord imparts His own offered life to Him being 
vitally present through the visible symbols.— 
Holding communion thus he will be greatly 
strengthened in the participation of Christ’s sal- 
vation and be merged more completely in the 
river of eternal life flowing from Jesus, and his 
whole nature will be quickened, refreshed and 
nourished for the more complete development of 
its spiritual powers.—But when these conditions 
are wanting and when persons approach the 
Supper in an unhallowed frame of mind, faith- 
less and loveless, then will the life so freely of- 
fered to them, instead of proving a blessing and 
a nourishment work out for them a greater con- 
demnation. The Holy Sacrament being violated 
and desecrated by an unworthy handling proves: 
a stumbling-block to the communicant; his life- 
pines away and perishes—an effect which not: 
only took place in the apostolic churches, but: 
which stretches on through all time to come ex- 
tending even to the body itself, (comp. Calvin in 
loco).—Such judgment, however, is to be re- 
garded primarily as a chastisement of the Lord’ 
by which He intends to bring back the un-. 
worthy communicants to suitable reflection and’ 
to guard them against sinking back into the world- 
and incurring a greater damnation. From alt 
this it will seem that an unworthy communica- 
tion can only take place where through the 
operation of the Divine Spirit a worthy commuye 
nication has been rendered possible, where » 
believing disposition has already existed so-that 
the unworthiness proceeds from unfaithfultess- 
to the divine influences and from a mind per- 
versely resisting the grace of Christ. But the 
oftener such unworthy communication is re- 
peated, the more closed does a man: become 
against rebukes of the Spirit and the more dis- 
qualified from proper self-reflection.and persena) 
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examination and purifying self-judgment, the 
nearer also does he approach that atate of com- 
plete apostasy which brings with it damnation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


LutHer.—Vers. 20, 21. No sin is so contrary 
and hostile to this sacrament as disunion and 
discord. StarKe :—Ver. 17. The minister's com- 
mands ought to be God’s commands. Woe to 
the minister who commands otherwise, and woe 
to the hearers who do not obey! Hep.:—Ver. 
19. God turns all things for good: the juice 
must ferment if wine is to be produced; so must 
the church be agitated by false opinions and 
abuses in order that what is evil may foam up 
and pass off. By this means we learn ourselves, 
and the hypocrite is separated from the true 
Christian (1 Jno. ii. 18f.).—Ver. 20. Oh, what 
multitudes approach the table of the Lord, not 
as they should, but as they would; by so doing 
they celebrate, not the feast of the Lord, but the 
feast of their own condemnation.—Ver. 21 (HED.). 
The Lord’s Supper, not an ordinary meal, but a 
true Supper, where not the stomach, but the 
soul, is to be satisfied. Dost thou hunger and 
thirst after Jesus? Then it will be easy to fast 
while preparing to approach the table of the 
Lord for the sake of better devotion. But if thou 
art weak, and must needs partake of food, still 
this will not hinder the worthy reception of the 
Holy Supper.—Ver. 22. In the Church of Christ, 
and in the distribution of the Supper, one is of 
as much consequence as another; and the rich 
and the noble must not take umbrage if the poor 
and the lowly partake first.—Voer. 28. Abuses 
can best be remedied by going back to the pri- 
mitive institution of a thing (Matth. xix. 4).—If 
our Lord has instituted an ordinance, it is not 
allowed us, or the whole Church even, to change 
aught therein; for He is the Lord of the whole 
Church.—Ver. 24. He says not: ‘offer it, honor 
it, guard it, carry it about, worship it.’ Sps- 
NER: If the veritable body of the Lord has been 
offered for us, then must the same also be re- 
ceived and enjoyed by us in the Holy Supper. 
In the inward remembrance of the Saviour there 
is an actual seeking, desiring and apprehending 
of all His grace; and such recollection trans- 
pires in the inmost depths of the soul. The 
more thou thinkest upon Jesus the happier art 
thou: the oftener, the better! (Spener)—Ver. 
25. It is real blood that Christ has shed for us, 
and indeed the sacrificial blood which he has 
offered up in our behalf, the blood of atonement 
whereby we are reconciled, and hence the very 
thing whereby he has sealed the New Testament. 
Where the cup is wanting, there the supper is 
mutilated ; for Christ did not bequeath his 
blood with the bread, but withthe cup. As after 
having been born, we need food, not only once, 
but daily for the strengthening of our nature, 
so must this sacrament, which is designed to 
strengthen our new nature, be frequently re- 
peated. And to this we should be urged not 
only by the command of the Lord, but also by 
@ sense of our own need—because we crave the 
forgiveness of sins and spiritual invigoration. 
Besides we should be moved to it by the pre- 
eminent worth of the good things presented to 
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us.— Ver. 27. Judged according to our merits 
we are all too unworthy of food and drink, such 
as no angel has been honored with. Yet the 
super-abounding grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
renders the lowest of us worthy of it. Those 
who approach the table of the Lord without 
repentance and faith, without reverence and 
holy resolves, without love and reconciliation, 
in short, without the perfect renunciation of all 
deliberate and presumptuous sins, offend as 
grievously against the body and blood of the 
Lord as did the godless Jews and heathen, who 
crucified the one and shed the other. (Heb. vi. 
6).—Ver. 28 Lurner: To examine oneself 
means to consider whether we are fit: hence, it 
requires that we should not trust. at once to our 
own thoughts, nor to the opinions of others, but 
keep these in abeyance until the matter has been 
well investigated before God and in the light of 
his word. And for this a person should be duly 
qualified. Hence, no unconverted man can 
properly examine himself, unless he first begins 
to yield to the prevenient and convicting grace 
of God, and thus a spark of divine light is kin- 
dled in him.—Examine thyself according to the 
law, as to whether thou dost realize thine own 
sin, and the well-merited wrath of God; also, ac- 
cording to the gospel, as to whether thou dost in 
faith comfort thyself solely with the all-availing 
merits of Jesus and whether this faith in thee is 
strengthened through a hearty love of God and 
of thy neighbor—through a profound hatred of 
all sin and evil—through a holy zeal for true god- 
liness, through a high minded contempt of that 
which is seen and temporal and through a burn- 
ing desire for that which is unseen and eternal. 
If this examination be sustained, be assured 
that this Holy Supper presents you that which 
heaven and earth cannot give. (ARNDT): Prove 
thyself according to the language of the institu- 
tion wherein the great mystery contained is set 
forth to be, thatit exhibits to us the true body 
and blood of Jesus—that He, as an offered body 
and as atoning blood, yea asa testament with 
all well earned treasures and gifts is truly pre- 
sented, to some for a blessing, to others for a 
condemnation. And remember also, that to be 
a worthy guest thou must be prepared by re- 
pentance and faith to be capable of spiritual 
communion with Christ and his spiritual body. 
Such are the blessed intents, fruits, operations 
of this mysterious testamentary feast of love and 
reconciliation.—Ver. 29. It happens sometimes, 
that the children of God approach the table of 
the Lord without suitable reflection and proper 
preparation. These invite upon themselves se- 
vere temporal chastisements; while the utterly 
godless, provoke a greater damnation.—Ver. 80. 
Hep.: Why are many sick? Why do many 
dio? Why domany fall? Somereply; ‘tit was 
® raging pestilence’—‘the physician failed’— 
‘we cannot avoid ill luck’.—I reply, ‘it ie becaus? 
they partake unworthily of the Lord’s Supper.’ 
God’s judgments yet endure. But who sees 
them? who suspects them '—Ver. 31. If thou 
wilt judge thyself salutarily, keep from dissipa- 
ting vanities; refrain from treacherous self-love; 
and think not to magnify the good and diminish 
the evil that isin thee. Pray God to enlighten 
thee; and take God’s word to counsel and re~ 
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form thee in sll particulars wherein thou canst 
and ought to be reformed. He who does not 
daily stand in judgment upon himself, cannot 
stand well in a state of grace. Amid many 
kinds of wordly avocations this may not be rea- 
'dily done; yet the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of our souls is of sufficient importance to demand 
and obtain some time for this purpose from every 
one; and time may be easily found for it if 
we will.—Ver. 82. Behold the compassion of God 
towards the unworthy eommunicants at Christ’s 
table. He does not send them at once to hell; 
but searches them by means of temporal punish- 
ments, with paternal intent of leading them to 
repentance, and keeping them from being con- 
demned with an impenitent world.—Ver. 88. 
O happy fellowship, where in holy communion, 
one deems himself no higher than another, but 
rather each one thinks other better than him- 
self! (Phil. ii. 8). 

BEBLENB. Bipet: Ver. 16. It is always the 
duty of Christians to meet together, but it 
should be for edification. Thetendency is ever 
to backslide. Sreadfastness in the truth already 
known costs effort. By the grace of God only 
ean we grow.—Vsas. 18.19. Were we to look into 
man’s condition and also to comprehend our- 
selves better, it would not astonish us to find s0 
little perfect union among pious | et ou And 
were our hearts morte simple and thoroughly 
freed from falsehood, how would we learn to 
look with others’ eyes at everything which now 
awakens, at first sight doubt, disgust and jeal- 
ousy! We readily acquiesce in the most singu- 
lar ways of Providence when we have learned 
how to bring good out of evil, and under all 
things to recognize God's wisdom, truth, and 
blamelessness. Of many a church-communion 
ai the present day Paul might well say, ‘How 
can ye, being unholy, have a holy table of the 
Lord? The world is full of hypocrites and 
mouth-Christians.—Ver. 23. We must first receive 
the mystery of faith from the Lord, if we would 
Bo transmit it to others as to awaken their rever- 
ence. Those who profess to be the servants of 
Christ ought first to have tasted of the goodness 
of the Lord, and have derived strength from His 
love, in order that they may be the holy instru- 
ments of God in bearing witness of His gospel to 
others, and nourishing them with spiritual food. 
What is to be imparted to souls ought not to be 
taken at second-hand, or delivered without being 
first experienced in the soul.—Ver. 24 ff. Through 
the apostasy, mankimd have been betrayed into a 
frightful hatred of God, and into a slavish fear 
and distrust of Him. Hence they very reluo- 
tantly come to commemorate Him whom they 
regard only as their Judge, and not also as their 
Savionr and Helper.—In order to furnish weak 
and wretched souls with the guidance like that of 
a hand, Christ establishes the outward observance 
of the Holy Scriptures as His memorial—not as 
though He Himself were ever absent, since He 
has promised to be with us always, yea, to dwell 
in His own,—but because our ever forgetful dis- 
position requires such constant reminding. Yet 
at the same time He aims to make such a power- 
‘fal impression by means of it as shall deeply 
stamp on the heart His whole obaracter and 
work—both what He has done and what He has 
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suffered in our behalf.—And this memorial is 
intended also to effect an actual reunion and 
communion with the Lord; for when a poor, 
weary soul, in its great need, seeks anxiously 
for Christ, then does He knock at the heart, not 
only inwardly, by His attracting Spirit, but ex- 
ternally also, through the means of grace. And 
if the person opens to Him his whole heart, then 
does He at once become one with him forever- 
more; and if he is of one mind with Christ, then 
is he also a partaker of Him.—Through the envy 
and wrath of Satan, have mankind fallen into a 
condition of mutual hostility and passionate 
strife.—The hellish abyss of bitterness and 
falsehood lies deeply concealed in every one, and 
the fire of self-love and self-will burns by nature 
in us all. Thence arises wrath, strife, hatred, 
envying, and all the other hellish attributes and 
works of Satan, by which God’s wrath is kindled 
in the human heart. In this hellish torment 
would man be doomed to burn evermore, had 
not Mercy found a perfect means of deliverance 
in its great wisdom.—The Son of God, as the 
manifestation of God’s heart and Jove, has incor- 
porated Himself with humanity. and thus have 
Divine love and grace been again revealed and 
brought near to man. Those now who unite 
with Christ through faith become partakers of 
God’s life and love.—The new covenant is at the 
same time a Testament of the Divine promises 
which the Son of God has sealed for us with His 
death and blood. With him, who has enjoyed 
this blood in its purifying power, is this covenant 
ratified. If thou wilt then have a share in this 
covennnt with God, thou must open thine heart 
to Him in order to receive His perfect will, to- 
gether with all His grace and strength. For 
this is the power of the new covenant that God 
proposes to give to His saints His Spirit, whose 
work it is to draw us to Christ, glorify him in 
our eyes, and make us strong to obtain all things 
in Him.—He who has an earnest longing to 
know Christ, and to partake of Him, will find 
but little pleasure in transitory things, and be 
little disposed to think of and cleave to them. 
For the one must give place to the other, even in 
thought.—Ver. 26. The first observance of the 
Supper is apt to be attended with the most earnest 
devotion. With time, devotion lessens. Constant 
reflection will, however, guard us against this 
evil. Our devotion ought to be ever increasing, 
and this will be the case if we so eat. of the bread 
as not to forget the Lord, and devote ourselves 
entirely to each other, as the Lord has done for 
us, and thus allow the blood of Christ to kindle 
in us a holy zeal to be true to Him even unto 
death, and to stand by each other even unto 
blood, in the actual and active communion of the 
heart, and life and goods, as becometh members 
of one body. As we eat and drink with the 
mouth, so with the mouth do we also confess the 
Crucified, and inoite each other to the fervent 
imitation of Him. This proclamation of His 
death involves our living as those who bave been 
crucified, and are dead to the world with Christ; 
so that we can show that we have a perfect 
Saviour actually in us, who, as our High Priest 
has atoned for us, as our Prophet, has instructed 
us, and as our Ruler, has strongly controlled ur. 
—His death slays our death. His life quickens 
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our life. And this we ought also to impress on 
each other: that as Christ died for us out of 
sheer love, so also ought we, out of the love 
which He has given as food for our souls, to die 
gladly unto iniquity, and to live no more unto 
ourselves, but unto God through Christ, who has 
suffere] Himself to be slain in our behalf.—As 
the sacraments derive their power and active 
operation from the death of Christ, so is their 
most important end conformity to the death of 
Christ. (Phil. iii. 10). .Just in proportion as a 

erson brings to mind the death of our Lord, 
Polds Him in constant recollection, and thinks 
merely of His future glory, will he become dead 
to all evil lusts and desires from day to day. 
Then, when Christ comes, will He take the so- 
vereignty, and liberate the creature from the 
curse, and from every evil which it has incurred 
in consequence of the fall. Until then we must 
hold fast to the memorials of His death.—He who 
abuses the creature in lust and vanity, and thus 
excites and nourishes lust and strengthens sin, 
poorly prepares himself for the coming of the 
Lord.—Ver. 27. He who eats and drinks without 
true penitence and spiritual hunger, or renders 
himself unworthy by sorry pursuits, so far from 
being absolved from guilt, only doubles it.—Ver. 
28. Self-examination should be carried on by a 
sharp introspection and constant observance of 
what transpires within us—of our thoughts, aims 
and desires; by watching what proceeds from us 
in word and deed; and by reflecting on what the 
issue of all these things will bo before God. At 
the same time there must shine in us the light of 
the Holy Spirit, who shall discover to us our se- 
cret faults, and disclose the evil we might other- 
wise overlook. New strength must also be in- 
voked from Him for the overcoming of our sel- 
fishness. If we could only suffer ourselves to be 
examined by Him, then would questions such as 
these arise: ‘How is it with thee in respect to 
the love of God? Art not thou loving and serving 
the creature more than the Creator? Whereupon 
rests thy confidence—upon the living God, or 
upon thyself? Art not thou still constantly 
abusing the holy Name and will of God for hy- 
pooritical ends? Is there nothing false in thine 
act and on thy tongue? Dost thou not indeed 
represent thyself as more pious than thou art, 
and still performest in secret thine own will? 
Dost thou let God rest in thy heart, or art thou 
hindering Him with thine evil desires? How 
art thou dealing with God’s Word? Art thou 
employing the best of thy time for the true in- 
ward service of God? How does thy heart stand 
related to thy neighbor? Hast thou not injured 
or oppressed any one, so as to cause him to sigh 
because of thee? Is thy heart free from hatred, 
and envy, and wrath, even in the nicest particu- 
lars? Art thou disciplining and chastening thy- 
self? Art thou practising nothing, even under 
cover of marriage, which stains thee before God ? 
How art thou dealing with others’ goods? Art 
thou acting in all things honestly and truly be- 
fore God ?’—Under such searching inquiry, what 
a depth of impurity is opened up within? The 
discovery of it cannot but bow the heart mightily 
before God. This self-examination, accordingly, 
includes in itself the whole work of repentance 
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which is demanded before the communion.— 

Ver. 29. A person eats unworthily—1, when he 

fails to recognize his own need, and proves not 

himself; 2, when he hungers not after Christ, nor 

discerns His most holy and glorified Body. Such 

base contempt of Christ justly incurs upon itself 

the severest punishments. Plagues of every 

kind then ensue—the cause of which is not often 
seen—and we wonder why this or that person is 
so severely chastised.—Ver. 80. The first inflic- 
tions are somewhat temporary, and they can be 
ameliorated by earnest repentance, so that the 
man shall not fall a prey to death. Under the 
prostration. of the body, many a soul may be 
rescued. That there are, even among well 
meaning persons, so many sick and dead in faith, 
happens for this reason: were persons always 
helped, so as to go on successfully in their ap- 
pointed conflicts, and to remain looking to Jesus, 
and to receive from Him grace and victory, they 
would at once give scope to their fancy, pride 
themselves on the gifts which they have received, 
and which were given to them for the purpose of 
being industriously improved, towards making 
their calling sure, and advancing in humility. 
But instead of this, they gradually abandon 
their humility, and exalt themselves. In this 
way their field is sown with thorns by the 
enemy; yet they deem it all good fruit, eat 
thereof, and fill full their pride and self-love.— 
Much evil arises when those who are weak sepa- 
rate themselves from such ag are able to furnish 
them good guidance.—Ver. 81. He who comes 
squarely up to the righteousness of God, and 
freely acknowledges himself as guilty before it, 
and subjects himself to its avenging sword by 
condemning himself, acts discreetly, and accord- 
ing to the mind and counsel of the Holy Spirit. 
For it is far more tolerable to manage our owe 
case with God secretly, and to take to shame 
ourselves, and bow before him here, than to be 
exposed to shame yonder in presence of the an- 
gels and of all the elect, and there incur His 
condemnation. A converted Christian judge 
himself alone, and trusts none less thas himself. 
Such self-judgment also works in us the death of 
Christ, in that we judge ourselves as those who 
have deserved like death, yet for whom the 
Lord has died, in order that we, through His 
death, may die unto sin and live unto righteous- 
ness. How many a one would lie already in 
hell, if God, out of sheer mercy, had not taught 
him through great tribulations! 

Rizagee: Ver. 17 ff. In a church of Christ 
there ought to be manifest advance from year 
to year. In the present constitution of Christ's 
kingdom, in which power is still left to the 
arch enemy to betray, and in which carnal 
security, levity and temerity are still pecu- 
liar to men, factions and class distinctions, 
those fruits of self-formed opinions, are unavoid- 
able. Where the distinction between rich and 
poor is still maintained in the church, there it 
appears no more as it did in the upper chamber 
of the first Lord’s Supper.—Ver. 23 ff. The ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper falls in between 
two termini—on the one side, the night when 
our Lord’s ordinary intercourse with the world 
was broken off, and on the other His second 
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coming, when we shall begin to eat and drink 
anew with him in his kingdom. It is therefore 
a special provision for those who, not having 
seen him yet believe.—Ver. 81. To judge one- 
self, to be judged by the Lord, to be condemned 
with the world constitute tnree stages, just as 
in Mark ix—to be salted with the salt of hea- 
yenly discipline, or to be salted with fire, or to 
be cast into the fire which shall not be quenched. 
Hevsener: Ver. 17. Out from our worshiping 
congregations there ever depart those persons 
who are worse than when they came—persons 
who have been '':-dened and embittered against 
the word of Gu .—Ver19. God’s government in 
this world aims at disclosing evil in its true 
form, but this is ever connected with the glori- 
fication of that which is good—Ver. 21. The 
holiest things are precisely those which are 
most exposed to desecration—Ver. 22. The 
presence of God and the sanctity of His temple 
ought to impress every one with a sense of his 
own nothingness and of the vanity of earthly 
things—Ver. 28. In that place where the friend- 
ship of Jesus was so bitterly requited He set up 
the memorial of His love; in that place where 
He suffered His fearful passion did He establish 
that ordinance through which He imparted Him- 
self most intimately to others.—Ver. 26. The 
Lord’s Supper should also refresh the sure ex- 
pectation of His future coming, and be a fore- 
taste of the heavenly Supper.—Ver. 28. This 
Supper demands the most earnest preparation of 
mind, wherefore it becometh every Christian to 
experience some anxiety respecting himself as 
to whether he is honoring his Lord as he ought. 
Ver. 29. A deterioration of the heart is one re- 
sult of unworthy communication.—Ver. 80. the 
aby weakness which often gets the upper 
and of us, is in various ways a sad token of 
moral degeneracy.—Ver. 31. The more severe a 
man is upon himself, the more sparing is God 
toward him. To be sparing of self is to incur 


W. F. Besser: Vex. 17, Where the foun- 


tains of grace and of life are flowing, and where 
the guests of the Lord are to be nourished and 
strengthened with His body and blood, in order 
that they may grow in love toward each other 
even as Christ has loved them, these people can 
never assemble only to remain as they were be- 
fore; they are either better or worse after it.— 
Ver. 26. How can the death of our Lord move 
the hearts of those who habituate themselves 
only to carnal contentions and fleshly enjoy- 
ments?—Ver. 29. He eats and drinks judg- 
ment to himself, who does not eat and drink 
blessing to himself. Therefore let every one 
see to it, that he does not eat and drink the 
judgment of the impenitent and the unbelieving. 

[Catvin. Ver. 80. If in Paul’s times an ordi- 
nary abuse of the Supper could kindle God’s 
wrath against the Corinthians, so that He pun- 
ished them thus severely, what ought we to think 
of the state of things now? We see throughout 
the whole extent of Popery, not merely horrid 
profanations of the Supper, but even sacrile- 
gious abominations set up in its room. 1. It is 
prostituted to filthy lucre (1 Tim. iii. 8) and mer- 
chandise. 2. It is maimed by taking away 
the cup. 8. It is changed into another aspect 
by the custom of partaking separately, commu- 
nion being thug done away. 4. No explanation 
is given of the meaning of the sacrament, but a 
mumbling that would accord better with a magi- 
cal incantation, or the detestable sacrifices of 
the Gentiles than with the Lord’s Supper. 65. 
It is associated with an endless number of cere- 
monies, partly trivial, and partly superstitious— 
therefore polluting. 6. There is the diabolical 
invention of sacrifice, which contains an impious 
blasphemy on the death of Christ. 7. It is titted 
to intoxicate miserable men with carnal confi- 
dence, while they present it to God asif it were 
an expiation, and think to drive off every thing 
hurtful by this charm, and that too without 
faith and repentance. 8. An idol is there adored 
in place of Christ. In short, it is filled with all 
kinds of abominations]. 


C. The church in general, and the possessor of spiritual gifts in their right estimate and application. 
CHap. XII—XIV. 


l. These gifts—their ground and aim and hence their unity in manifoldness, 
suitably to the organic character of the Church. 


Cuap. XII. 


Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant. 


Ye know 


2 that [when, Sre]' ye were Gentiles, [ye were] carried away unto these dumb idols, 
3 even as ye were led. Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking 
by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed [says, ‘ Cursed is Jesus:’ ’AvaiSena 
"Inoods),? and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, [say ‘Lord Jesus,’ Aupive 
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4 ’Ijc0b¢] but by the Holy Ghost. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
6 Spirit. And there are differences of administrations, but [ministries and, deaxovray 
6 xai] the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is [om. but it is, 
7 ins. and] the same God? which worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit 
8 is given to every man to profit withal [for some profit, xpd¢ td cungépov]. For to 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge 
9 by [according to, xara] the same spirit; [But, d¢]‘ To another faith by the same 
Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing (healings, /andrwy] by the same® [in the one %& 
10 r@ é] Spirit; [But, 2] To another the working of miracles ; to another prophecy ; 
to another discerning of spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; [but, 22] to another 
11 the interpretation’ of tongues: But all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 
12 dividing to every man severally as he will. For asthe body is one, and [yet] hath many 
members, and [but, d2] all the members of that one® [om. that one, sns. the]® body, 
13 being [although] many, are one body: so also is Christ. For by [in, év] one Spirit are [also 
were, xal-¢farricOnuev] we all baptized into® one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles 
(Greeks, * EAdnvec] whether we be bond or free ; and have been all made to drink into 
14 [om. into]® one spirit. For the body [also, xa] is not one member, but many. 
15 If the foot shall say, Because [am not the hand, [ am not of the body; is it there- 
16 fore not of the body? [it is not therefore not of the body]. And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? [it 
17 is not therefore not of the body]. Ifthe whole body were an eye, where were the hear- 
18 ing? If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? But now hath God set 
19 the members every one of tbem in the body, as it hath pleased him. And [But, d2] 
20 if they were all one member, where were the body? But now are they [indeed, pév]” 
21 many members, yet [om. yet] but one body. And [But, éé''] the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, [ have no need of thee: nor again the head to the Reet, I have no 
22 need of you. Nay, much more those members of the body, which seem to be more 
23 feeble, are necessary: And those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon [around zxep:té@cuev] these we bestow more abundant honour ; and 
24 our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. For our comely parts have no 
need: but God hath tempered [combined, cuvex¢pacev] the body together, having 
25 given more abundant honour to that part which lacked: That there should be no 
schism’ in the body; but that the members should have the same care one for 
26 another. And whether’ one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
27 member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of 
28 Christ, and members in particular [severally, éx p¢pouc}."5 And God hath set some 
in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then’® [after that, execra] gifts of healings, helps [helpings, dyrcdjpecc] governments 
29 [governings, expla diversities of tongues. Are all apostles? are all prophets? 
30 are all teachers? are all workers of miracles? Have all the gifts of healing? do all 
31 speak with tongues? do all interpret.? But covet earnestly [be zealous for, €yddure] 
the best [superior, xpe‘rrova]}" gifts: and yet [moreover, ét:] shew I unto you a more 
excelent way [way according to excellence, xa¥ dxepBodyy). 


1 Ver. 2—The Rec. has or: &6m &c. But the omission both of dre and of dr: [K.] may be explained by the attem 
which was made to remove the anaculuthon in the original. [Griesbach, Lachmann (who however brackets dre) 
Nechendorf and Alford edit on, Gre before vy with A. B.C. D. E. L. Sinait. about 50 cursives, the Wes, Shah ASL later), 
Sahid. Aeth. (both), Arm. Sluv. and very many Greek and Latin Fathers. The Rec. (Els.), which gives on alone after 
écv8are and before ¢6yn, is sustained by F. G., a number of cursives, the Syr. (Pesch.) Copt. Arab. (Erp.), Oecaum. Ambrat. 
In addition to K. 6ze (alone) has in its favor two copies of the Slav. Theodt. (comm.) Damasc. Qecum. (comm.) and Aw 
gustine C. P. W.] The authorities in support of ors dt are decisive. 

4Ver.3.—The Rec. has xvpioy "Inoouy, and also avd@ypa ‘Incovry. The best MSS. have these nouns in the nominative. 

Lachmann, Tisch, and A favor the nominative form, not only because the external authorities (A. B. C. Sénait. 

cursives, and a number of versions and Fathers) are on their side, but because the accusative furm seems an evident at- 
tempt to avoid the oratio directa. A few MSS. including the Vulgate have "Inc. in the Genitive, and Kup. "Iyc. in the 
accusative. —O. P. W.] 

3 Ver. 6.— Tischendorf, after B. L. ef. al. bas cai 4 avrds Geds 4, but the Rec. has 4 58 abrdés dor: Oeds. But not only fs there 
a dieparity between the two phrases 6 avrds d¢and 6 8@ avrds, but the most decisive authorities areagainst dors. [The author 
would imply that it is hardly possible that cai 4 avrds should have been an alteration from 4 8@ avrids, 80 as to conform 
to the previous phrases, especially when the first of those phrases (rd 82 avrd) remained unchanged; and that don, being 
manifestly spurious, throws additional doubt over the whole reading. Withont the gor: however, 3 8¢ avros has the sup- 
port of A. K. L. Sinait., the Ital. Vulg. Syr. (both), Sahid. and several of the Greek Fathers.—O. P. W. 

[4 Ver. 9.—The first 82 ie omitted by B. D. E. F.G. Sinait. the Ital. Vulg. Syr. (Pesch.) Clem. Orig. Eus. and the Lat. 
Fathers, but it is inserted by A. 0. D. (2d and 4d hand) K. L. Sinait. (8d hand) many cursives, the Copt. Sahid. Syr. (later) 
Arab. (Pur.) Slav. and nearly all the Greek Fathers.—C. P. W.] 

§ Ver. 9.—The Rec. has atte instead of évt following A. B. (5 cursives, the Vulg. Didym. and a considerable number 
of the Latin Fathers.) But the avrw waa substituted ao as to conform to the preceding clauses. (It bas however for it D. 
K. ¥. G. K. Siuait. the Syr. (both), Copt. Clem. Chrys. Theodt.—C, P. W.] 
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LA 


Ver. 10.—In each case in which 8 occurs in ver. 10, some good MSS. are found to omit it, bat the weight of author- 


ity is decidedly in its favor.—C. P. W. 
T Ver. 


] 
10.—Lachmann has suppyveia, but it is not safficiontly sustained. (Alford thinks it a mistake occasioned by 
the preceding 62. The sabstantive ¢payrveia occurs once again in this eptetie (xiv. 26), but the verb aera takes the 


form of &epuyvedes (xii. 30; xiv. 5, 13, 27, 28). Hence perhaps the change. A. D. (lst hand, which aleo 


as confus- 


ally yaa yévn yAwoowv) have &epuena; B. 109 omit GAAp 52 épp. yAwoowr; and C.D. (3rd hand) E.F.@. K. L. 
Sin. and the Greek fa : 


thers have épznveia.—C. P. W.) 


8 Ver. 12.—Rec. has rov évdg after cuparos, but aguinst the moet decisive anthorities. 
* Vor. 13.—Rec. has cis & wvevua, tut cis is not sufficiently sustained. It was evidently occasioned by the first mem- 


ber of the sentence. The readi 
says: According 
(with or without «is) instead of wyevua. and 
of ¢ ev. The reading 


0 Ver, 21.— 
ers.—C. P. W.] 


wopea éworicOnmer originated in an attempt to make the meaning more evident, {Meyer 
as the sense of the words was made to refer to the Lord 
wrigOnusy (spoken according to the usage of the Greeks of baptism) instuad 
dy wvevma éxoric. is sustained by B.C. D. F. Sinait. some copies of the Vulgate, by the Syr. 
(Peach) Copt. Goth. Aeth. and most of the Greek writers. Ins 
20 Ver. 50—A. C. D. (2d and 3d hand) E. P. G. K. L. Sinait. have pév, and it is adop 

it is omitted by B. D. (1st hand), two cursives, the Gothic and Augustine.—C. P. W. 
Tischendorf and Alford insert 62, folluwing B. D. K. L. Binait. the Syr. (Philox.) Goth. and most of the 


8 Supper or not, sprung up the reading wépza 


of éworic. A. has simply éoper.—c. P. W. 
w) by Tischendorf and AVord; but 


8 Ver, 24.— Lachmann has torepouvudvy with A. B. C. (Sinait. 17, 57, 67, Melet. (In 7s Nearly all the 


remaining M88. have vorepotyre. [B 


has ru weptororépoy Sov¢ instead of wep. 8 riiv.—C. 


(3 Ver. 25.—D. F. G. L. Sinait. and a number of versions and Fathers have oxiopara, but the preponderance of authority 


is in favor of oxionza.—C. P. W 
i Ver. 26.— Lachmann 


has d rt, but his authorities are not sufficient. [The first éy is omitted by A. and Orig., and the 


second by A. B. Sinait. The evidence for them is avundant.—O. P. W.] 


% Ver. 27.—Some MSS. have : Me 


leyer 
6 Ver. 28.—Rec. has &ra. The weight of authority is in favor of éwara. 
more usual form, and the entire omission of the word which some respectable 


one catalogue.—C. P. Ww. 


. It was an error of some transcriber or from not understanding é« pépovs. 


er ord thinks the Rec. acorrection to a 
S. show, an attempt to throw all into 


M1 Ver. MN tochendorf, and others edit peigova with A. B. CO. (Sinait., eleven cursives, the ancient Byrs (Pesch.) and 


perhaps the later Syr. Aeth. and some Greek Fathers}; but the Rec. has xpeirrova which Mvyer prefers. 
was made because xpe(rrova seemed nnpleasant, and on account of Chap. xili, 13 and xiv. 5. Lilac i 
however agree With Tischendorf that the weight of evidence is in favor of ueigova.—O. P. W. 


chan 
and 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[‘‘The ancient prophets had clearly predicted 
that the Messianic period should be attended by 
a remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit (Joel ii. 
28). Our Lord, before His crucifixion, promised 
to send the Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, to 
instruct and guide His Church (John xiv.). And 
after His resurrection He said to His disciples, 
“These signs shall follow them that believe. In 
my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with n2w tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shal not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover” (Mark xvi. 17, 18). 
And immediately before His ascension He said to 
the disciples, ‘‘Ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence” (Acts i. 5), Ac- 
cordingly, on the day of Pentecost, these pro- 
mises and prophecies were literally fulfilled. 
The peculiarity of the new dispensation con- 
sisted, in the first place, in the general diffusion 
of these gifts. They were not confined to any 
one class of the people, but extended to all 
classes—male and female, young and old ; and 
secondly, in the wonderful diversity of these su- 
pernatural endowments. Under circumstances 
60 extraordinary, it was unavoidable that many 
disorders should arise. Some men would claim 
to be the organs of the Spirit, who were deluded 
or impostors; some would be dissatisfied with 
the gifts which they had received, and envy 
those whom they regarded as more highly fa- 
vored; others would be inflated, and make an 
ostentatious display of their extraordinary pow- 
ers; and in the public assemblies it might be ex- 
pected that the greatest confusion would arise 
from so many persons being desirous to exercise 
their gifts at the same time. To the correction 
of these evils, all of which bad manifested them- 
selves in the church of Corinth, the Apostle de- 
Votes this and the two following chapters.” 
Honag]. 

_Vex. 1-8. His instructions in regard to spi- 
ritual gifts, especially in regard to such dis- 


ery probably a 


courses as proceeded from the special influence 
of the Spirit, Paul introduces by a statement of 
the chief token by which any genuine spiritual 
utterance may be known, wiz., ‘the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus as Lord.’ Whether he had 
been particularly questioned on this point, as in 
the instances mentioned vii. 1 and viii. 1, [and 
which are by some supposed to be continued 
here; or whether this is the second of the points 
alluded to in xi. 16, concerning which he had 
heard,] is uncertain. At any rate, what he is 
laboring for is the removal of abuses which had 
crept into the didactical and lyrical portions of 
Divine worship, occasioned by these extraordi- 
nary phenomena (comp. xiv.). ‘The Corinthians 
having turned aside from a plain, practical 
Christianity, were employing the gifts of the 
Spirit without regard to church edification, put- 
ting the greatest value on their most striking 
features, and prizing most such as were best 
calculated to impress the senses. Hence Paul 
felt constrained to instruct them in the ‘true end 
and right use of these gifts, and to warn them 
against confounding a genuine og Tea with 
fanatical excitement.’’? NEANDER. These abuses 
have, without good reason, been put in connec- 
tion with the party divisions at Corinth, men- 
tioned in chap. i. Baur and Ribiger reckon 
those who prophesied among the followers of 
Paul, and those speaking with tongues among 
the followers of Peter; while Dibne regards the 
Jatter as Alexandrine fanatics of the Christ- 
party.—Now concerning spiritual things. 
—Tav mvevuatixay is to be construed as 
neuter, according to the analogy of xiv. i; and 
is not to be interpreted solely of the gift of 
tongues [as Billr., de Wette, Stanley], concern- 
ing which he is not now speaking exclusively ; 
but of spiritual things generally, i. e., of such ef- 
fects as were wrought by the Holy Ghost, whe- 
ther ordinary graces and virtues, or supernatu- 
ral phenomena proceeding from Him and belong- 
ing within His sphere. What is said in xiv. 87 
{to which Grot., Ham., Locke, allude], might 
seem to sustain the masculine construction here, 
making the word apply to inspired persons in 
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general (rvevua éyovrec), or those epeaking with 
tongues (7Adocatc AcAovvrec), provided the Corin- 
thiuns had been wont to designate them espe- 
cially by this term. But the predominant refer- 
ence is, on the whole, to the phenomenon itself 
(comp. ver. 31; xiv. 1, 89); and to restrict it to 
one class of persons is demanded neither by the 
allusion to dumb idols in ver. 2, nor by the drift 
of the whole paragraph, which aims to correct 
the excessive estimation of that gift.—brethren, 
I would not have you ignorant.—Comp. on 
x. 1. He here gives them to understand both the 
subject of his instructions, and also that they 
needed enlightenment respecting the nature, ori- 
gin, worth and use of these operations of the 
Spirit. To this necessity he points in the follow- 
ing verse, where he reminds the Corinthian con- 
verts (who formed the main body of the Church) 
of their former heathen state—a state of inexpe- 
riencs in regard to the revelation of the living 
God and the Spirit’s influences, and of a blind 
passivity in religious things—a state which dis- 
qualified them for an accurate judgment respect- 
ing these new experiences, unless carefully in- 
structed. Burger states the connection thus: 
‘the power which once influenced you as heathen 
is now broken; another influence has now poured 
itself forth upon you, of which you are made 
aware by these gifts of the Spirit. And now, be 
it understood, that this Spirit has fixed and uni- 
form purposes and signs, and does not scatter it- 
self in a variety of discordant relations and ser- 
vices such as you were involved in amid the dis- 
tractionsof heathenism. The one abiding centre 
of all spiritual operations is Jesus.— Ye know 
that when.—In the best authorities the reading 
is Src Gre, that when. If we adopt this, we 
must either suppose an anacoluthon here, on the 
assumption that after writing dre, when, Paul 
lost sight of the 61, that, and proceeded directly 
with the following words in connection with dre, 
when; so that the construction would be—ye 
know that when ye were Gentiles, car- 
ried away to dumb idols as ye were led— 
(d¢ dv #)e03e, where the dv indicates what ordi- 
narily happens; comp. Passow I., p. 166). Or, 
with Bengel, we may construe the O¢ a», as in 2 
Corinthians x. 9, by tanquam, quasi, as it were, 
thus softening the strong expression #yecte, 
were led, which would then be taken in connec- 
tion with dri, chat, as the predicate of the main 
clause; while amayépevoe would come in as 
a side qualification, indicating that they suffered 
themselves to be thus led. In this case the sen- 
tence would read— ‘that ye, when ye were 
Gentiles, were in a manner led away to dumb 
idols.’—[{ Alford supposes an ellipsis of rév ypd- 
vov, the time, while Src virtually drops away as & 
part of the formula, oidare érze, g.d., ‘ye re- 
member the time when ye were’]. At all events, 
the word 7yecde [which here expresses the main 
point to which he would call attention] indicates 
a power foreign to one’s own conscious self-de- 
termination, whether it be that of a blind enthu- 
siasm, or of some impulse of nature not as yet 
overruled by what is truly Divine, or even of de- 
‘moniac influence. The last agrees well with 
viii. 5; x. 20; Eph. ii. 2, and can be assumed to 
co-exist with blind enthusiasm and natural im- 


pulse. To imagine any reference to the blinding ! 


influence of priestcraft would hardly do, since 
there was very little of this apparent in the reli- 
gion of the Greeks. In the expression, 4 * ay}6é- 
feevot, being carried away, we are not to sup- 
pose any figurative allusion, either as to a crimi- 
nal led to execution, or to a victim reluctantly 
dragged to the slaughter, thereby showing the 
worthlessness or the unluckiness of the sacrifice. It 
is not to this that the context points, but rather 
to the readiness with which they allowed them- 
selves to be led aside from the right into the 
wrong way—a matter which needed not to be 
directly stated in the context, but which lies in 
the very nature of the case, as the Apostle re- 
gards it, and as he teaches those whom he in- 
structed to regard it. So the term is used also 
in classic writers (comp. Passow I., p. 282). 
The idols to whose altars and temples they were 
led, whether to sacrifice, or to pray, or to con- 
sult, are termed dg¢wva, voiceless, dumb (comp. 
Hab. ii. 18-f.; Ps. cxv.5; cxxxv. 16) in contrast 
with the living God who reveals Himself by 
word, and through His Spirit imparts the gift of 
speaking in prophecy.— Wherefore—+. ¢., suit- 
ably to their necessities. In order that they 
may form a correct judgment in relation to the 
Spirit’s operations, especially in relation to ut- 
terances proceeding from this source, he gives 
them the chief token of speaking by the Holy 
Ghost; and first, negatively—no man speak- 
ing by the Spirit of God saith, ‘cursed is 
Jesus, '’—i. ¢., speaking in the Spirit excludes 
all cursing of Jesus; hence, where this takes 
place, there can be no speaking in the Spirit; 
next positively,—_no man is able to say ‘Lord 
Jesus,’ save in the Holy Spirit. — The 
confession of Jesus as Lord is to be attributed to 
the Holy Spirit as its source, since only m Him 
is such a thing possible (comp. 1 John iv. 2 ff.). 
The distinction between the text here and that in 
John, according to Bengel, is that Paul furnishes 
a token of the true inspiration as against the 
heathen; but John, as against false prophets. 
The expression ‘in the Spirit,” év avetyare 
(comp. Matth. xxii. 48; Mark xii. 86) indicates 
the conscious exercise of our faculties in the 
element of the Spirit—a thorough pervading of 
the soul by the Spirit in the act of speaking. 
‘¢* AvéVeua Inooiv, anathema Jesus, is an expression 
of the fanatical rejection of Christ, such as might 
occur in moments of devilish excitement in Jews 
or beathen.’ .AvdSepa, in its original signification, 
is the same as avd0nua, any thing devoted; but it 
is especially used in a bad sense, denoting that 
which is devoted to destruction by God, just like 


Dy in the 0. T., and sacer among the Ro- 


mans, In the synagogue it designated that 
which was doomed to utter excommunication ; 
hence its meaning is accursed.” NEANDER. 

‘‘He says, not Christ, which term designates 
the office, and is in some measure the object of 
faith, but Jesus, the personal name designating 
the historical person whose life was matter of 
fact. The curse and the confession are in this way 
far deeper ’’]. The idea that in the latter clause 
it was Paul’s intention to avert contempt from 
those speaking with tongues, is a groundless as- 
sumption, since no trace of such contempt ap- 
pears; and it belongs with the arbitrary suppo- 
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sition that he here had especially in mind the 
gift of tongues. In 8 Ed. Meyer says: ‘It is 
possible that amid the various forms and even 
distortions of spiritual discourse at Corinth, 
public opinion may have varied as to who could 
be properly regarded as the speaker of the Spi- 
rit, and who not. Over against all arbitrary, 
ambitious and exclusive judgments on this point 
the Apostle expresses himself the more forcibly 
the broader he makes the specifio sphere of spi- 
ritual discourse to appear, and the more simply 
and definitely he lays down its specific charac- 
teristic.’ The expression ‘‘anathema Jesus” 
may be taken either as a wish, ‘let him be ana- 
thema,’ or as a declaration: ‘he is anathema,’ 
thus referring to the fact that He suffered death 
upon the cross as one accursed (comp. Gal. iii. 
13). Then it would essentially agree with the 
term “blaspheme”’ in Acts xxvi. 11. The con- 
trast with this extreme of unbelief is given in 
the key-word of faith ‘‘ Jesus is Lord,” wherein 
the Messiahship of Jesus is acknowledged, and 
that too as a dignity divine (comp. Rom. x. 9). 
aes confession includes the acknowledgment 
He is truly God and truly man. What the 
Apostle says is, that no man can make this ac- 
knowledgment, but by the Holy Ghost. This of 
course does not mean that no one can utter these 
words unless under special Divine influence; 
but it means that no one can truly believe and 
openly confess that Jesus is God manifest in the 
flesh, unless he is enlightened by the Spirit of God. 
This is precisely what our Lord Himself said when 
Peter confessed Him to be the Son of God. 
‘Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven,’’ Matth. xvi. 17. ao 
Ver. 4-7. He here enters upon the more de 
nite exposition of his subject. After having pre- 
sented a true test of a genuine utterance by the 
spirit, he points to the diversity of the spirit’s 
operations, which yet converge to one end, even 
as they all have but one actuating principle. The 
advance in his argument, or perhaps, also, the 
contrast between the diversity he is about to 
speak of with the one fundamental characteristic 
mentioned in ver. 8, is denoted by a éé.—But 
there are distributions. — By diapécerc is 
meant either disiributions (comp. diarpovy ver. 11) 
which would make this clause imply that one gift 
was imparted to one person, and another to an- 
other ; or distinctions, diversities (comp. Rom. xii. 
6, yapicopara didgopa). Both renderings amount 
to about the same thing. The former, however, 
which ought to be preferred on account of ver. 11, 
involves the latter. [This expression is repeated 
three times in connection with three different 
classes of objects— yapiopara, dtaxoviat, evepyfpata, 
severally rendered gifis, ministries, operations]. 
But what are we to understand by these terms? 
Much the same thing? as though the Christian 
virtues, of which he speaks afterwards, were con- 
templated from three different points of view; 
first, as gifts of divine grace, as elements of the 
new life which, with all its varied capacities, is 
mediated by the indwelling Spirit of God; se- 
condly, as ministries,—means or instruments by 
which one member contributes to the good of an- 
other; or, as Meyer says, wherewith Christ is 


served—<‘‘ that same Lord to whom service is thus 
rendered,’’—contrary to the analogy of the other 


clauses; thirdly, as effects in which the gifts 
manifest their efficiency ? 
cond and third classes are subordinated to the 
first—‘*services’’ and ‘‘operations’”’ being the 
two characteristic forms in which the “gifts” 
are exercised, and in which these exhibit them- 
selves, viz., as services in their relation to Christ, 
and as 
whether miraculous or not? (Meyer).—Or does 
the Apostle allude to various sorts of the Spirit’s 
operations, such are afterwards particularly spe- 
cified in ver. 8 ff.—so that by “ gifts” we are to 
understand ‘‘ the word of wisdom and of know- 
ledge, prophecy, divers kinds of tongues,” and 
the capabilities belonging thereto, and intended 
for instruction; and by ‘‘services,” ‘the helps 
and governments,” &c., appertaining to the ma- 
nagement and polity of the church (ver. 28); 
and by ‘operations,’ 
mentioned in ver. 10, and the faith of ver. 9, 
among which we find the gifts of healing reck- 
oned, but which are expressly referred back to 
the first class of “ gifts,” showing by this very cir- 
cumstance the arbitrariness of the interpretation? 
Sinoe the first of these methods of construction 
has also its difficulties, and ‘‘ ministries’ cannot 
be included under the head of “gifts,” another 
mode of interpretation and arrangement is re- 
quired. The yapicyara, gifis, are qualifications 


Or thus, that the se- 


operations in relation to their effects, 


the miraculous powers 


or capabilities peculiar to Christianity (comp. 
on i. 7)—[‘‘ Eminent endowments of individuals 
in and by which the Spirit dwelling in them ma- 
nifested Himself:—and these either directly be- 
stowed by the Holy Ghost Himself, as in the case 
of healing, miracles, tongues, and prophesying, 
or previously granted them by God in their un- 
converted state, and now tnspired, hallowed, and 
potentiated for the work of building up the church, 
as in the case of teaching, exhortation, know- 
ledge. Of all these gifts faith working by love 
was the necessary substratum or condition.” 
ALForp ].—“‘ And here we must distinguish he- 
tween such gifts as are repeated throughout all 
time, and such as involved the supernatural also 
in form according to the peculiarity of the first 
century. Hence we see the erroneousness of Ir- 
ving’s stand-point by whom the restoration of all 
the gifts collectively was desired for the regen- 
eration of the church, just as they existed in the 
apostolic period. But we, at any rate, will re- 
cognize in those gifts the types of such as shall 
exist alwaysin the Christian church, only, in- 
deed, in another form.” NEanpsER. The diaxoviaz, 
ministries, are the manifold offices or functions 
in the church, (understood in their widest re) 
in which these “ gifts” were employed, an 

which indicate a division in the spheres of labor 
corresponding with these ‘gifts.” [ ‘‘ These 
must not be narrowed to the ecclesiastical orders, 
but kept commensurate in extent with the gifts 
which are to find scope by these means, see vv. 
7-10.” Atrorp]. Finally the évepyqjuara, ope- 
rations are the various effects resulting from 
the exercise of the “gifts” in these particular 
‘sministries.” ([‘* These are not to be limited to 
miraculous effects, but understood commensu- 
rately with the gifts of whose working they are 
the results.” Anrorp]. Very instructive is the 
reference of the first of these classes—the gifts— 
to the Spirit as the principle which reforms the 
inward man, and qualifies and disposes our na- 
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tural endowments for carrying forward the ob- 
jects of God’s kingdom, awakening, developing, 
and sanctifying them for their several uses—but 
the same Spirit,—asc., 6 d:a:pav comp. v. 11, who 
distributes them as He will;—and so also the re- 
ference of the various ministries or offices to 
Christ as the Head of the Church from whom its 
organization and regulition proceed (comp. Eph. 
iv. 11),—but the same Lord,—sc., 6 d:arpav, 
who appoints and assigns individuals to them as 
He will; and not less that of the operations to 
the all-working God,—but the same God.— 
And He in consistency with the term ‘ opera- 
tions’’ (évepyjuara) is represented as the one 
who worksth (6 evepyov) all things in all.— 
This clause may be taken in its widest sense, as 
referring to God’s activity in the universe; or it 
may be interpreted more restrictedly, in relation 
to the gifts and ministries above specified ; or, 
which might be more correct, in relation solely 
to the operations spoken of in this clause; since 
God is the efficient cause of all the effects which 
are produced by those who, by virtue of the gifts 
of the Spirit, work in the various offices of the 
churoh, Whatis here affirmed of God is not in 
conflict with that asserted in ver. 24, where God 
is said to be the one who tempers the body to- 
gether; since it is God who ordains and fixes all 
things, even what the Spirit inwardly works, 
and what Christ ordains in theehurch. Nor, in 
like manner does that which is said of Christ in 
Eph. iv. 7., that “ grace is given to every one ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of Christ,”’ 
derogate from what is here ascribed to the Spirit. 
Christ is the one who commissions the Spirit 
John xv. 26) and all the effects of the Spirit re- 
er back to Him. [‘*Thus we have God the 
Father, the First Souroe and Operator of all spi- 
ritual influence in all; God the Son, the Ordainer 
in His Church, of all ministries by which this 
influence may be legitimately brought out for 
edification; God the Holy Ghost, dwelling and 
working in the Church, and effectuating in each 
man such measure of His gifts as He sees fit.” 
Atrorp. ‘Once are these Three known thus 
solemnly to have met, at the creating of the world. 
Onee azain, at the Baptism of Christ, the new 
creating it. And here now the third time, at the 
Baptism of the Church with the Holy Ghost. 
Where, as the manner is at all baptisms, each 
bestoweth a several gift or largess on the party 
baptized, that is, on the church; for whom and 
for whose good all this dividing and all this ma- 
nifesting is. Nay, for whom and for whose good 
the world itself was created, Christ Himself 
baptized, and the Holy Ghost visibly sent down.” 
Worpsworrs]}. Having thus set forth the di- 
versities and the one fixed ground of these gifts, 
he proceeds to point out the one chief end of the 
manifold operations of the Spirit.—But to each 
one,—i. ¢«., whois endowed. This stands first 
by way of emphasis. With this, again, the idea of 
diversified allotments ig again taken up, but only 
as related to the unity of purpose. That which 
is given to each one He calls—the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit,— by which the unity of the 
actuating principle is again specified. But it is 
doubtful whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
manifesting Himself, or as being manifested. 
The latter accords with the use of the word in 2 


Cor. iv. 2, the only place where gavépwocs elae- 
where occurs in the New Testament. That in 
this way too much would be conceded to humaa 
self-activity, is a groundless objection, which is 
already set aside by the use of the verb ‘ts 
given,” with which also the other construction 
better suits. Whatis meant is, that each one 
manifests the Spirit dwelling and working in him 
through the exercise of gifts. ( Wordsworth 
unites both ideas. ‘‘These spiritual gifts are 
the manifestations of the Spirit actively, because 
by these the Spirit manifesteth the will of God 
unto the church, these being the instruments and 
means of conveying the knowledge of salvation 
unto the people of God. And they are the ma- 
nifestations of the Spirit passively too; because 
where any of these gifts, especially in any emi- 
nent sort, appeared in any person, it was a ma- 
nifest evidence that the Spirit of God wrought 
in him. As we read in Acts x. 45, 46, They of 
the circumcision were astonished when they saw that 
on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of ths 
Holy Ghost. If it be demanded. But how did 
that appear? It followeth in the next verse, For 
they heard them speak with tongues, etc. The spi- 
ritual gift, then, is a manifestation of the Spirit, as 
every other sensible effect is a manifestation of its 
proper cause”’].—for the common profit.— 
cvudépov denotes: the good of the Church, its 
edification. [** This is the common object of all 
these gifts. They are not designed exclusively 
or mainly for the benefit, much less for the gra- 
tification of their recipients; but for the good of 
the Church. Just os the power of vision is not 
for the benefit of the eye, but forthe man. When, 
therefore, the gifts of God, natural or superna- 
tural, are perverted as means of self-exaltation 
or aggrandizement, it is asin against their giver, 
as well as against those for whose benefit they 
were intended.”—-Hopak]. apé¢ as in vii. 36. 
Ver. 8-11. He here proceeds to unfold in de- 
tail what is said in ver. 7, appealing to facts as 
they existed inthe Church. Hence the yap, which 
is explanatory.—For to one indeed.—In » uly 
==T@ pév the old demonstrative use of dc appears 
(comp. Passow. II., p. 1545). In what follows 
the expressions denoting the various parties to 
whom the distribution has been made, occur in- 
terchangeably. We have érépw dé andd/ay 
d2. Since the former indicates a stronger dif- 
ference than the latter, there is a disposition to 
mark out the chief divisions according to these, 
so as to make three classes of giftsin the enume- 
ration ee Meyer). tt Gifts having reference 
to intellectual power: 1, the “word of wisdom ;” 
2, ‘the word of knowledge.” II. Gifts condi- 
tioned on an exalted faith: 1, fazth itself; 2, 
practical workings of faith—viz.: a. healings; 6. 
powers; 8, oral working of the same—viz.: pro- 
phecy ; 4, critical working of the same—oiz.: the 
discernment of Spirits. III. Gifts having re- 
ference to tongues: 1, speaking with tongues; 
2, interpretation of tongues*]}. But shall we 


Ne The following classification following the distinction im- 
pl en in vid anc Me ao SU RESEICS by Dr. Henderson a4 
tending to show the “ beautiful symmetry ”’ of the passage: 

I. To one, the word of wisdom. 

2. to another. the word of knowledge. 
Il. To another, faith. 

1. to another, gifts of healing. 

2. to another, workiug of miracles 
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assign prophecy and the discernment of spirits 
to that class of gifts which are conditioned on a 
heroic faith? This will hardly do. We will 
here state in advance our ideus of whether and 
how the classification can be made. First, we 
have two gifts evidently belonging together, or 
nearly related, viz.: ‘‘the word of wisdom ” and 
“the word of knowledge.’’—Adyoc¢ thus rendered 
‘‘word” means lit. discourse; according to the 
tense here, a capacity for discoursing; and the 
words in connection denote the subject matter of 
discourse. But there is a difficulty in distin- 
guishing between wisdom and knowledge. Cer- 
tainly we cannot admit the view which takes 
Abdyo¢ acogiag, the discourse of wisdom, as= 
to cogia Adyou, the wisdom of discourse, i. 17, and 
which interprets Adyog yvécews as meaning 
knowledge communicated in the simplest style. 
Rather, we might take the distinction between 
these two to be that of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. But then it would be doubtful b 

which term the one and the other was denoted. 
Paul’s usage declares for our taking yvdorc, 
knowledge, theoretically (in opposition to which 
the practical import is plainly to be assumed in 
1 Peter iii. 7; 2 Pet. i. 5f.); but cogia, wisdom, 
can by no means be understood in a practical 
sense: in support of which only Col. iv. 5 may 
possibly be adduced, and also the adjective 
“wise” (o6p0¢) in Rom. xvi. 19; 1 Cor. iii. 10; 
Eph. v.15. According to Meyer, vogia denotes 
the higher Christian wisdom in and for itself, 
which is not to cease, even at the coming of our 
Lord; while yréoce (xiii. 8), knowledge, denotes 
@ speculative insight into truths, their philoso- 
phical exposition through the processes of the 
intellect. According to Osiander, ‘‘ wisdom” is 
the apprehension of Divine truth in its totality— 
of the aims and purposes of God, of the plans 
and operations of salvation, of the entire scheme 
of redemption in its inward connection as a well 
organized Divine system; but ‘‘ knowledge”’ is 
the clear apprehension of particular things Di- 
Vinely imparted through an inward appropria- 
tion and experimental acquaintance (comp. John 
vi 69; xvii. 3; Phil. iii. 8)—the former being 
rather the objective, extensive, all-comprehen- 
sive form of knowledge, the latter the subjective, 
intensive, and special form. Adhering now es- 
sentially to both these interpretations, we take 
“wisdom” to denote the direct intuition into 
Divine mysteries, and “knowledge” as that 
kind of apprehension which is gained by reflec- 
tion, and which therefore belongs only to the 
present dispensation. [So substantially Hodge 
and Alford. ‘According to Neander, ‘wisdom’ 
Is the skrli which is able to reduce the whole 
practical Christian life into its due order, in ac- 
cordance with its foundation principles (see 
Plant. and Train., p. 444, 445); ‘knowledge,’ 


4. to arzother, prophecy. 
4. to another, discerning of spirits. 
Ir. . oe. divers kinds’ of ‘nguse. 
to another, interpretation of tongues. 
“ Thna the frst class includes “the word of wisdom” and 
the word of knowledge.” Under the head of faith—that 
ie, the falth of miracles—four kinds of gifts are enumerated : 
_ cifts of healing,” “working of miracles,” “prophecy,” and 
dise-rning of spirits ;” while the Urird class includes “ di- 
Vers kinsts of tongnes.” and “ the eee of tongues.” 


Hexpexsox on Jneptration, pp. 185-187 }. 


the theoretical insight into Divine things; and si- 
milarly Olsh. and Biliroth. But Bengel, ¢¢ ai., 
take them conversely—‘knowledge’ for the 
practical, ‘wiedom’ for the theoretical. Both, 
as de Wette remarks, have their grounds in 
usage. ‘Wisdom’ is practical, Col. i. 9, as is 
‘knowledge’ in Rom. xv. 14, but they are theo- 
retical respectively im ch. i. 37 ff. and viii. 1 
Estius explains ‘the discourse of wisdom,’ gra- 
tiam de tis gue ad doctrinam religionis ac pietatis 
spectant disserendt ex causis supremis,—as ch. ii. 


‘6f.;—and ‘the word of knowledge,’ he says, 


‘gratia est disserendi de rebus Christians religionie, 
ee is que sunt humans scientiz vel experientix.” 
ALFrorD ].—To another—érep@ d (—faith.— 
Not that faith which receives salvation in Christ, 
t. e., justifying faith, but a strong confidence in 
the Divine omnipotence, or in the power of 
Christ, as able to make Hself manifest in extra- 
ordinary deeds, or to afford and insure help of a 
supernatural kind; or, in other words, a confi- 
dence which shall enable a man to perform these 
deeds or to afford this help (comp. xiii. 2; Matth. 
xvii. 20; xxi. 21). Osiander says, ‘the fides 
miraculosa, which could display itself in fervent 
effectual prayer, also in extraordinary joyfulness 
and confidence amid dangers and sufferings, or 
in readiness to undergo the same. Bengel de- 
fines it as ‘‘a very earnest and most present ap- 
prehension of God, chiefly in His will as to the 
effects particularly conspicuous either in the 
kingdom of nature or of grace.” [Alford says, 
‘‘a faith enabling a man to place himself beyond 
the region of mere moral certainty, in the actual 
realization of things believed, in a high and un- 
usual manner.” Hover: ‘A higher meagure of 
the ordinary grace of faith. Such a faith as 
enabled men to become confessors and martyrs, 
and which is go fully illustrated in Heb. xi, 88- 
40. This is something as truly wonderful as the 
gift of miracles ”].—To another—d 42 6 i— 
the gifts of healings,—i. ¢., for healing divers 
diseases, hence the plural ieyérwr, of heal- 
tngs. In one a capacity for healing one class of 
diseases, and in another for healing another 
class, by word and prayer, and the laying on of 
hands (comp. Mark xvi. 18; Acts iv. 18, év).—and 
to another—dA2Ay di—the workings of 
miracles.—[évepyfpara, a passive noun, which, 
if construed strictly, would denote the things 
wrought by miraculous power; Hodge trans- 
lates the clause, effeete which are mtraculous, and 
here the effect is put for the cause, viz., the 
ability to work miraeles]. The miracles here 
are of a still different kind from those of healing, 
such as the expulsion of devils, raising the deed: 
and, according to Calvin and others, judicial in- 
flictions also, as in Acts v. 6, 9; according to 
Olshausen, operations as in Mark xvi. 18: Acts 
xxviii. 5 [the safe handling of serpents and deadly 
things]. Meyer understands it of miraculous 
effects of all kinds (comp. Acts iv. 80), and not 
simply healings. How a speculative rationalism 
interprets these chariams or gifts, may be seen 
from Dr. Baur’s Paulus, p. 659f. “Faith,” he 
explains as a peculiarly strong trust in Provi- 
dence; ‘gifts of healing’? mean no more than the 
ability to pray with peouliar power and earnest- 
ness in behalf of the sick, with more or leas as- 
surance of their recovery, if they please God; 
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and the “operations of miracles,” are the proofs 
of extraordinary strength of soul and vital 
power in respect to the deeper things of Chris- 
tianity. The relation of these three charisms to 
the Spirit is expressed by three different prepo- 
sitions: did, through; xara, according to; év, in. 
The phrase— through the Spirit—then desig- 
nates the Spirit as the power which mediates the 
Divine bestowments,—according to the same 
spirit—as the power which disposes and regu- 
lates them,—in the same spirit—as the power 
in which the charism is founded.—Distinct from 
these three charisms are the two following, —and 
to another prophecy, and to another 
discerning of spirits,—the latter correspond- 
ing with the former. These cannot in any case 
ba referred, as by Meyer, to a heroic faith; for 
the prophecy alluded to in Rom. xii. 6, “‘ whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the ana- 
logy of faith,” is of a different sort. Prophecy 
here (comp. xi. 8) means the announcement of 
things hidden by means of a Divine revelation or 
inspiration—in other words, the ability obtained 
by the illumination of the Spirit, or through the 
opening of the spiritual vision by Him, to unfold 
the onward progress of the kingdom of God,— 
especially its future developments, or even to 
open up the mysteries of the inner and outer life. 
The inspiration in this case is not a blind rhap- 
sodic excitement, but one united with a clear 
self-consciousness and the free exercise of the 
faculties (comp. xiv. 82 f.); and the discourse is 
carried on in an exalted and earnest, yet per- 
fectly intelligible strain. By the side of this en- 
lightening (xiv. 24), awakening, invigorating, 
inspiring operation of the Spirit, there stands a 
judicial and critical power, ‘discerning of Spi- 
rits,’’?. ¢., an ability to distinguish true prophecy 
from the false, in the same or in different sub- 
jeocts,—to discern between the pure inspiration 
of the divine Spirit and the impure excitements 
either of the natural man or of demoniac agen- 
cies—an ability which includes in itself a sus- 
ceptibility for prophecy and an ability to enter 
into prophetic ecstasy. The demand for such 
discrimination is indicated in 1 Thess. v. 21; 1 
John iv. 1. ‘(It appears, especially from the 
epistles of the Apostle John that pretenders to 
inspiration were numerous in the apostolic age. 
He therefore exhorts his readers, ‘‘to try the 
Spirits, whether they be of God; for many false 
prophets are gone out into the world.” It was 
therefore of importance to have a class of men 
with the gift of discernment, who could deter- 
mine whether a man was really inspired, or 
spoke only either from the impulse of his own 
mind or from the dictation of some evil Spirit.” 
Hopas}. Theplural “spirits” is to be referred 
either to different agencies at work in prophecy, 
viz., the divine, the human, the demonic; or to 
the manifold operations of the hy and by me- 
tonymy, to those inspired by the Spirit. The 
correct interpretation is problematical. The enu- 
meration concludes,—and to another, divers 
kinds of tongues and to another the in- 
terpretation of tongues.—By yévy, kinds, he 
indicates the diversity there was in the tongues— 
a diversity of race, family, speciesand modes. But 
what is meant by the word ‘‘tongues” (yAdocaz) 
is much disputed.: I. The older exposition pro- 


ceeds from the definition language, and appeals 
for support to the promise of Christ, Mark xvi. 17 
‘*they shall speak with new tongues” and to the 
miracle of Pentecost recorded in Acts ii. It un- 
derstands this gift to be an ability to speak in 
various unacquired foreign languages under the 
influence of the Spirit which for the moment die- 
solved all bounds of language, and transported 
the subjects of it into a state of ecstasy, thereby 
symbolizing the universality of the Gospel. This 
view later commentators have modified ; some ex- 


‘plaining the circumstance to be a speaking or 


worshipping in acquired languages, falsely re- 
garded as a charism (Fritzsche); and others aa- 
serting that by the power of the Spirit these 
Christians had been qualified to speak in the 
original language—a language which contained 
the elements or rudiments of the various his- 
torical languages, and was the type of the broad 
general character of Christianity (Bilroth).— 
Others, who reject the older interpretation as 
not well sustained, partly because of the impos- 
sibility of the thing itself, or at least because it 
was wholly uncalled for by the circumstances of 
the Corinthians, and partly because irreconcila- 
ble with the various expressions and statements 
of our paragraph (comp. on chap. xiv.), have 
abandoned the meaning Janguage, on the assump- 
tion either that the phenomenon at Pentecost 
was different in kind from that here spoken of 
[that being evidently a speaking in foreign lan- 
Guages, intelligible to the hearers, while this 
needed interpretation], or that the account in 
Acts [being much later than our epistle] was a 
perverted tradition of the original facts. But 
these interpreters themselves start from differ- 
ent significations of the word in question. IL. 
Some take it to mean glosses, i. ¢., highly poetic 
words and forms that are obsolete or provincial, 
[(@ sense in which the term is used by the Greek 
grammarians; see AnistT. Rhet. iii. 2. 8 14))} 
(Bleek): or, uncommon and striking expree- 
sions, differing from common usage and partly 
taken from foreign languages, employed to assist 
the utterance of the Spirit which was struggling 
for expression under the stress of overflowing 
feelings Seca —an interpretation which is 
certainly foreign to the New Testament, and which 
in particular passages is fraught with great dif- 
ficulties. III. Others, hold fast to the other 
fundamental meaning of the term, viz., tongue as 
the organ of speech. In their view the gift im- 
plied the special use of this organ for expression, 
1, either in its cruder form, as the babbling of 
inarticulate tones [where the tongue moved and 
not the lips] (Eichhorn and others); or 2. as an 
ecstatic speaking in low, scarcely audible, inar- 
ticulate words, tones, sounds, whereby the in- 
spired Spirit gave vent to itself (Wieseler)—e 
view which is decisively opposed by chap. xiv. 
18; or 8. as an act of worship by means of 
ecstatic exclamations, and snatches of hymns 
of praise and other outbursts of prayer, where 
the tongue no longer served as an organ of con- 
scious intelligence, but moved independently and 
involuntarily under the impulse of the Spirit (Dr. 
Schultz, de Wette, Meyer and others); or 4 
as an inspired utterance in which the conscious 
intellect was held in abeyance and the spirit of 
the worshipper overpowered and ravished by the 
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might of the Spirit, gushed forth in words and 
sentences involuntarily forced upon him, which 
were unintelligible to those of his hearers who 
were not possessed of the same inspiration. We 
shall revert to this point hereafter, [see ohap. 
xiv.]. Since this speaking with tongues was 
unintelligible to the congregation, it was neces- 
sarily supplemented by another gift, viz., ‘‘the 
interpretation of tongues.”’ This was the ability 
to translate this unintelligible utterance into a 
language known to all, and so to explain its mean- 
ing—an ability which implied the power of 
bringing the understanding (voir) to bear upon 
the meaning of the things wrought by the Spirit, 
and thus to consciously apprehend them. This 
charism belonged either to the person himself 
who spoke with tongues (comp. xiv. 5, 18), or, 
as one passage intimates, to a distinct class. 
Having thus enumerated the several gifts, he 
once more refers in ver. 11 to the one original 
principle from which they proceeded, the one- 
nees of which is brought out emphatically in the 
expreasion ‘‘the one and the same.’”’— All these 
things works one and the same Spirit.— 
What he asserted of God in ver. 6, he here 
ascribes to the Spirit, —évepyei, he works, so that 
the Spirit here appears as a creative power—as 
the Spirit of God working divinely. As in this 
_ verb we have the import of the prepositions ‘‘in”’ 
and “through” (vv. 9 and 8) again brought 
out, 80 that of the other preposition ‘‘ according 
to,” ver. 8, is again resumed in the participial 
clause,—distributing, efc.—The Spirit is here 
represented as a voluntary regulating power, in 
terms which show Him to be not a blind energy, 
but a self-conscious, intelligent agent.—_As he 
wilis—not arbitrarily, but, in perfect consistency 
with classic usage, according to a rational and 
discriminating self-determination which decides 
its action upon the grounds and purposes of a 
divine wisdom and love.—to each one sev- 
erally.—in so far as He imparts to each one 
something special, so that each one has a charism 
of his own by which he is distinguished from 
others with their endowments. This is in ac- 
cordance with that principle of individualization 
which pervades the whole economy of creation. 
The divine idea pours itself forth in a rich va- 
riety of forms which again combine to supple- 
ment each other in the exercise of that same di- 
vine love which ruled in their creation. This is 
what the apostle further sets forth in an in- 
structive analogy, whereby it would seem he 
aimed to counteract alike the disparagement as 
well as the overestimate of particular gifts—. 
shall we add also, the misapprehension of the di- 
vine principle therein? At any rate there is no ar- 
gument here against referring the gifts to a variety 
of originating causes or principles (Mosheim). 
Ver. 12, 13. He here proceeds to explain or 
confirm what is stated in ver. 11. The unity of 
the in-working Spirit in the variety of His gifts 
to the Church corresponds to the unity of the 
Church itself in the variety of its members as 
typified in our physical organization.* [This 


[* The proper definition of an organism {s, a whole con- 
sisting of parts which exist and work ench for all and all for 
each: it. other words which are reciprocally related as means 
and end. But such a constitution can only be effected by 
the creative power of some vital principle working from 
withia in accordance with {ts own specific law or norm. 


thought is again further developed in ver. 14, se 
as to exhibit the organic character of the spi- 
ritual gifts, and their supplementary connection 
with each other. First, the organic unity of the 
church is likened to that of the body, showing 
that the unity is one which does not exclude di- 
versity, and, on the other hand, diversity as not 
conflicting with unity.—For as the body is 
one, and yet.—By reason of the contrast be- 
tween the one‘and the many the «ai should be 
rendered, and yet,—has many members, and 
all members of the body.—The word ‘: body” 
is here repeated by way of emphasis, in order to 
indicate in advance the unity of the members 
amid the plurality,—(although) being many— 
moAAd byra—is to betranslated concessively,— 
are one body.— Short and pregnant is the 
concluding clause,—so also is Christ,—not 
Christ in His distinctive personality, but as in- 
cluding the church in Himself as His living or- 
ganism. As Augustine says, totus Christus caput 
et corpus est. ‘The whole Christ includes both 
head and body.” ‘‘ What the state is in its own 
sphere as a moral pergon possessed of corporate 
rights, that the church is in its sphere; and the 
name of its collective personality is Christ.”” W. 
F. Besssr. ‘In the view of the Apostle, Christ 
is the archetype of a new and glorified humanity 
as it is developed in the church. Hence the de- 
velopment of the Christian Church is nothing less 
than the progressive development of the image 
of Christ.” NEranprr. bac Eph. i. 28; v. 
80). That here the plurality constitutes a unity 
is exhibited by a reference to the facts by which 
a church-life is constituted. The first and fore- 
most of these is baptism (comp. Eph. iv. 5)— 
a transaction which involves also the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. (Comp. Jobn i. 88; iii. 5; 
Tit. iii. 6).—for also.—The «ai belongs either 
to the whole clause, or to the words immediately 


(This it is which assimilates the material of which the or- 
ganism is composed into one substance, pee its iden- 
tity amid al) changes of form, and its unity through all di- 
versity, and establishes and maintains the reciprocal action 
of the parts combining them in a sympathetic relation, and 
making them tributary both to the well-being of each other 
severally, and of the whole. In this respect an organism is 
essentially differenced from mechanism, which is something 
fashioned and put together by a power operating from 
without. 

Now, since it is of the nature of all life to organize. there 
exists a striking anal between all true organizations ; 
and one serves well to illustrate another. The figure, there- 
fore, which runs throughout this chapter, reste on an es- 
sential analogy. The life of nature as operating in that 
most perféct of organisms, the human form very properly 
typifies the working of the Spirit of life in constituting the 
body of Christ, which is His Church. As might be expected, 
however, the latter organization, in proportion as it ishigher, 
is more complex and far richer in its combinations and re- 
suits, It is‘not for this reason any the lers a real body, and 
all that may be asserted of the former holds literally good 
of the latter. The main difference lies in the nature of the 
vital principle which assimilates, shapes, and joins together 
the Charch of God The Spirit of life here is a Spirit of 
love. yea, is love itself, and the law which regulates its ope- 
rations is the divine Word. He who /ives in the Spirit 
loves ;—The two words are no less identical in their roet, 
than are the things which they describe. And love is from 
its very nature organic. It binds persons together in one 
vital communion; and being an intelligent principle. it 
binds them together according to their distinctive qualities 
and gifts for the same holy end. Thus does it constitute the 
body of Christ,—one complex and glorious whole, connt- 
leasly diversified in its membership, yet fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplleth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
and growing up into Him in all things which is the Head, 
even Christ]. 
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following, g.d@, ‘the union is not simply by 
external bonds, but also through the Spirit.’ 

Meyer).—in one Spirit have we all been 

aptized.—The Spirit is here represented as 
the element into which the baptized have been 
transferred, and in which as the result of their 
baptism they ever after live and move (Acts ii. 
88; xix. 5, 6).—A further consequence of this 
is the formation of one body ;—into one body— 
i. e., £80 as to become one body;;’ or, ‘in order to 
become one body;’ thus stating the object for 
which the Spirit wrought in it. The latter is to 
be preferred as the simpler form.—whether 
Jews or Greeks, bond or free.—Here the 
strongest contrasts of national, religious, and 
social life are specially mentioned as illustrating 
the mighty unific power of the Spirit in abolish- 
ing them.—‘‘ The higher unity designated is an 
all comprehensive one. It does not destroy the 
distinctions of race and condition, but it assigns 
to them a suitable order, and overcomes them in 
their sharp and selfish antagonisms. Jews and 
Greeks are to remain Jews and Greeks, yet they 
are to subordinate their national peculiarities to 
a higher Christian unity.” Neanoer.—and we 
all were made to drink one ae alae 
rvevua éxoricodnperv, for the construction 
of the acc., with a passive verb, see JELF. 3 645, 
8, or Winer, P. IfT., 3 82, 8; for the omission of 
the ei¢ info, see critical notes]. This statement 
is parallel to the former. Accordingly some 
think they discover here a reference to the mys- 
tery of the Holy Supper as associated with bap- 
tism, [and helping to blend believers into one 
body], (comp. x. 4; xi. 2). This reference is to 
be recognized in the reading et¢ év mvevua and ty 
wéua. The objections to this are: 1, the praete- 
rite éroricOnuev were made to drink, [which de- 
notes a past event ],—and cannot be regarded as 
the aorist of custom, since it must be taken ana- 
logously with é3arriodnuev, were baptized; (80 
Billroth, Olsh. [Hodge]). 2, the contents of the 
clause itself; since nowhere else do we read of 
the Lord’s Supper, and still less of the drinking 
of the cup, as a means of partaking of one 
Spirit:—But if a union with Christ is effected in 
the Supper, and if the communion of His bodily 
life offered up for us cannot be separated from 
the communion of His divine life, then must 
there be in it also an imparting of the Spirit as 
in baptism; and, moreover, since the Spirit is 
exhibited to us under the figure of a flowing 
stream, ¢.g., ‘the outpouring of the Spirit,’ 
Acts ii.; ‘the living water which Christ gives,’ 
John vii. 37, ff. (comp. iv. 14) it was natural 
that Paul should select this part of the supper, 
and not the eating of the bread as specially in- 
dicating our participation in the Spirit. If this 
explanation holds, we must then suppose the 
aorist éroriaPnuev to have been used in conformity 
with the parallel éSarric@nuev, and because he 
was speaking of the participation in the Spirit 
not as a continuous act, but as something which, 
together with baptism, had already served to 
found the collective life of the chureh. Both are 
completed facts, by means of which the union of 
the church has been constituted in the Spirit. 
And here we may also distinguish between the 
operation of the Spirit laying the foundation of 
the work in baptism, and the intimate appropri- 


ation of the Spirit through the supper (comp. 
Osiander). If we reject the idea of an allusion 
to the supper, then We either Jose the paraliel- 
ism with the verb ‘‘ were baptized,”’ or we must 
surrender also the idea of any allusion to the 
rite of baptism even here, and explain it simply 
of the copious effusion of the Spirit.* But, at any 
rate, it is strange that after he had spoken of the 
one Spirit as that on which our being baptized 
into one body is founded he should again 90 em- 
phatically speak of participating in the game (as 
Meyer: ‘ The reception of the one Spirit in bap- 
tism is once more emphatically expressed ’’). “It 
is clear from this passage that Paul considers the 
unity of the clrureh not as something formed from 
without, but as fashioned from within.” NeaxpDER. 

Ver. 14-26. The proposition that the anity of 
organization includes, rather than excludes, a 
plurality of membership, is next carried out in 
relation to the Human body, and that too in a 
way to suggest practical instructions in respect 
to the organization of spiritual gifts in the 
church. The first lesson is a dissuasive against 
discontent on account of the smallness of the 
gift, and against a consequent disposition to 
withdraw from the church either in jealousy or 
in self-disparagement, as thongh persons so 
feebly endowed could do nothing towards inte- 
grating the body. The several members are here 
introduced as holding colloquy to this effect ina 
highly dramatic style. Something like this is to 
be found in the apology of Menenius AcripPa; 
Livy, II., 3 p. 82.—Por the body is not one 
member, but many.—([‘‘The word ‘ member’ 
means 8 constituent part, having a function of 
its own. It is not merely a multiplicity of parts 
that is necessary to the body; nora multiplicity 
of persons that is necessary to the ehurch ; bat, 
in both cases, what is required is a multiplicity 
of members in the sense just stated. No one of 
these is complete in itself. Each represents 
something that is not go well represented in the 
others. Each has its own function to exercise, 
and work to perform, which could not so well be 
accomplished without it. It is only when the 
hand undertakes to turn the foot oat of the body 
that the foot is bound in self-defence, and for the 
good of the whole, todefend itsrights.” Hodge].— 
If the foot shall say, Because Iam not a 
hand,I am notofthe body; itis not there- 
fore not of the body. The final clause ov 
wapd Trovro otKn toriv éx Tob cdparos, 
may be either taken as a question f[ Alford, 
Hodge]; in which case the double negative 
would bé equivalent to asingle one, [Winer § 


[* So Hodge, who argues strenuously against supposing 
any allusion in Sead prone hag either of the sacraments. An 
it must be confe: that the thought of such an allusion 
does not readily occur fo the mind of a common reader. 
Scripture abounds in such figures as are here used without 
any possible reference either to the rite of wept ees or, of the 
Lord’s supper (comp., Matth. fif. 2; John {. 38; John vii. 
87). Yet the fact must be noted that the great body of aa— 
cient and early modern commentators, e.g., Luther, Beza, 
Calvin, Henry, Scott, interpret as Kling does, and all later 
ones of Sacramentarian procifvities like Wordsworth. Al- 
ford maintains an alMasion to baptism only, in both the ex- 
pressions in accordance with Chrys. Theoph. Beagel, Riick- 
ert, de Watte, Meyer, and others; while Barnes denies this, 
or maintains only the allusion to the supper in the eecond. 
The case hardly admits of being decided by argument, and 
will contiuue to be determined in accordance with the feel. 
ings and original preferences of different individuals. See 
Scoa.evenzr’s Lex. II. p. 671 
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59, 8 b.], and this would indeed be a more lively 
way of constructing the sentence; but whether 
grammatically allowable is doubtful. Or it may 
be taken as an affirmative clause, in which case, 
then, the ov« éo7r¢v would form a distinct idea: 
‘it ie not on that account not of the body.’ [So 
Stanley, Lachm., Billr., Riick. ].—apda rovro [in- 
stead of the more common da Tovto]} on this ae- 
count, or more literally, ‘alongside of this.’ 
[Juur. Greek Gr., 3 637, III. 8, d.]—If the ear 
shall say because I am not the eye, I am 
not of the body, it is not therefore not of 
the body.—As in comparison with the foot the 
hand is the nobler member, so is the eye in compa- 
rison with the ear. It is the hegemonical (yeud- 
yecov) or directing part of the body. The hand 
and foot denote the higher and lower gifts of ser- 
vice; the eye and the ear, the intellectual gifts. 
Particular explanations here are in any case 
questionable. [‘‘The obvious duty here incul- 
cated is that of contentment. It is just as un- 
reasonable and absurd for the foot to complain 
that it is not the hand, as for one member of the 
church to complain that he is not another; that 
in, for a teacher to complain that he is not an 
apostle; or for a deaconess to complain that she 
is not a presbyter; or for one who had the gift 
of healing to complain that he had not the gift 
of tongues. This, as the Apostle shows, would 
destroy the verry idea of the church.” Honor]. 
That this undervaluation of the lesser gifts, and 
this excessive or exclusive estimate of the more 
notable gifts was altogether improper, is next 
shown from the fact that were the latter to exist 
alone. the body of Christ would lack some of its 
most essential functions.—If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing ? 
If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling? A gradation is here observed 
from the higher to the lower. In the terms 
**hearing”’ and “smelling” the organs are de- 
signated according to their functions; [or per- 
haps we might better say the functions are 
specified in order to set forth the importance of 
the organ through which they are performed. 
“The application of this idea to the church is 
plain. It also requires for its existence a diver- 
sity of gifts and offices. If all were apostles, 
where would be the Church?” or where the dia- 
comate, or where the eldership?] In contrast 
with the condition of things arising from this 
one-sided estimate of particular gifts he next 
exhibits the nature of a true organization as 
ordained by God.— But now,—-+. ¢., as the case 
actually stands,—God set—élero, not ‘made,’ 
bat sect, t. ¢., gave them a position, and a desti- 
nation in accordance with it. The divine pur- 
pose here presents a silent contrast to the proud 
and selfish views and wishes of men as being 
one of perfect love and wisdom.—the members 
each one of them,—the latter expression is 
added in order to cut off all thought of exception 
in any particular.—in the body, as it hath 
pleased him.—[?. ¢., it is not man’s fancy that 
here rules, but the will of Him whose wisdom 
and right are unquestionable. In rebelling there- 
fore against our place and appointment we are 
virtually rebelling against the Creator and right- 
ful Disposer of all things].—And if they were 
all one member, where were the body ?7— 


The exclusive maintenance of one organ virtu- 
ally destroys the whole organism; [and this na- 
turally reacts to the prejudice of the organ itself: 
for where is the use or even the dignity of the 
organ without the body to which it is attached ?] 
—But now are they indeed many mem- 
bers, but one body.—This is the character of 
all proper organization—plurality in unity.— 
He next in ver. 21 rebukes the pride of the more 
highly gifted, and refutes their vain conceit of 
the dispensableness of the lesser gifts to them.— 
and the eye cannot.—ot dévarat, not 
‘*may not,” but absolutely cannot, because the 
hand is really indispeneable to the eye,—say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee: nor 
again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.—([He here exhibits “the mutual 
dependence of the members of the Church. The 
most gifted are as much dependent on those less 
favored as the latter are on the former. Pride, 
therefore, is as much out of place in the Church 
as discontent.” Hopce}. In contrast with the 
negative he next sets forth the positive side of 
the fact.—Nay, much more, those members 
of the body, which seem to be weaker, 
are nec :—The adverbial phrase ‘*much 
more’’ does not belong to the adjective ‘* neces- 


“sary,” g.d., ‘much more neceseary,’ as this 


would involve an unsuitable thought; but to the 
whole clause, and carries the logical sense of far 
rather. The specific class of members here al- 
luded to it is neither possible nor necessary to 
decide upon. [‘‘ They are best left undefined, 
as the Apostle bes left them.” Staxiey]. He 
certainly cannot mean the eye or the head, be- 
cause of what is said in ver. 21; neither could 
he intend to term the hands and the feet as 
seemingly weaker than the eye or the head. 
Other suppositions, such as that the brain and 
vitals were here alluded to [Hodge], are wholly 
uncertain; [at least, they are not naturally sug- 
gested]. To translate acYevécrepa by smaller, is 
unwarrantable. [Alford understands by the 
phrase in question, ‘those members which in 
each man’s case appear to be the tnherttors of 
disease, or to have incurred weakness. By this 
very fact their necessity to Him is brought out 
much more than that of the others.” But what- 
ever may have been the specific thing had iz 
view by the Apostle, the lesson is plain. The 
very weakliest in the Church—whether it be in 
body, mind, or estate—have their use, and are 
not to be despised or overlooked. The sick, if 
they cannot work. can pray. The poor are need- 
ful to the eliciting of charity. And the children, 
however helpless, cannot be spared from the fold, 
for they are the hope of the future].—and 
those members which we think to be 
more dishonorable.—It would be natural here 
to think of the arms, feet, and ears which peo- 
ple are wont to adorn with all kinds of orna- 
ments. [But is there not an emphasie laid on 
the expression ‘we think,’ and a force in the 
term ariérepa, which point to other parts of the 
body which sin only has associated with a sense 
of shame, and which we are therefore more care- 
ful to honor by concealment ?]—on them we 
bestow the more abundant honor,—. ¢., 
by means of clothing or adornment. [‘‘It is 
observed by Raphelius that ri meperedévai 
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signifies in general éo give honor; but in this 
passage by a metonymy, fo cover over with a gar- 
ment that which, if seen, would have a disagree- 
able and unseemly appearance, and this is a 
kind of honor put upon them”]. The word 
mepitedévas often denotes dress (Matt. xxvii. 28; 
Gen. xxvii. 16ff.[‘‘by which passage riuyv may 
possibly have been suggested since it is here used 
by the LXX. for a covering of eyes.” Stan- 
Lay]).—and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness.—What are here 
meant cannot be doubted. [If the second expla- 
nation given above be the true one, we have here 
simply an expansion of the statement just pre- 
ceding]. Our uncomely parts receive s more 
decorous regard than the other members, inas- 
much as they are more carefully clothed as a 
matter of propriety. With all this he gives us 
to understand that the lesser gifts in the Church 
are not to be lightly esteemed and neglected ; 
but should be treated with the greater consider- 
ation and oare, because they are indispensable 
to the whole body, and the honor of the Church 
depends no less on the proper care of these than 
does the honor of the body upon the adorning 
of the less honorable, or the veiling of the un- 
comely members. [‘ It is an instinct of grace 
to honor most those members of the Church who 
least attract admiration.” Hopasz]. By way of 
completeness he adds,—For our comely parts 
have no need:—+. ¢., to have such oare be- 
stowed on them. [They are in fact in a measure 
neglected. The face goes uncovered, the hands 
and often the feet are left bare, because their 
exposure involves no disgrace].—But God 
hath tempered the body together,—There 
are two constructions here: 1. That of Lach- 
mann and Meyer, who take this clause as directly 
antithetic to what precedes, and put only a comma 
after yer. In this case #uG» would be de- 
pendent on ov ypeiav Eyer, and stand in 
Contrast with 6 Yéog, so as to read: ‘our 
uncomely parts have no need of us; but God 
hath,’ etc. Such a construction, however, would 
not conform to the analogy of 7a aoygpova 
#4 [and it is rejected by Alford, Stanley, and 
Wordsworth.}] Or 2., which is preferable, a 
period may be put after 2 vec, and the clause may 
be regarded as a more comprehensive statement 
of the relation of the members to each other in 
their higher destination and composition, in 
contrast with the view previously taken of them 
separately, and presenting the whole from a 
teleological stand-point. ’AAAG, but, would 
then have a strongly adversative meaning.—[In 
his reference to the work of ‘‘ God”’ he takes us 
back to the original creation of man, and points 
to the primitive constitution of things]. Zvuve- 
xépacey indicates such a mutual adjustment 
of the parts in the body as shall counterbalance 
differences, so that one part shall qualify another. 
So xepdvyvjue ia used to denote a tempering of 
parts by mixture; then, a pleasant harmonizing 
of contrasts bringing out from them an agree- 
able manifoldness and interchange, (compare 
Pasgow I. 2, p. 1707).—By way of more exact 
definition be adds,— having given more 
abundant honor to that which lacked.— 
tf. ¢., by making the uncomely parts essential to 
the well-being of the rest, and by diffusing a 


common life to all the members, so as to bring 
them into close sympathy one with another, and 
awaken in each an interest for all according to 
their several characters and conditions.—The 
object of this is next stated.—in order that 
there may be no schism in the body ;— 
t. ¢., through the neglect of the inferior mem- 
bers on the part of the superior ones; or by the 
separation of the subordinate ones from the 
ruling members, because of their not receiving 
that consideration and oare which is due to them 
as members of one body. There is an allusion 
here to the schisms in the Corinthian Church, 
whose influence was felt also in the matter of 
the gifts in so far as they served to undermine 
or weaken the common fellowship.—but that 
the members should care one for another. 
—The use of the plural pepipvaccy after a 
neut. plural nominative, is owing to the fact of 
his having personified the members.— The same, 
Td auré, ft. e., in a harmony that is opposed to 
all schism by virtue of whioh each member has 
the same interest in charge, viz., the well being 
of all the rest. This thought is expressed still 
further by setting forth the mutual participation 
of all in the good or bad condition of the others 
severally, (comp. Rom. xii. 15).— And whether 
one member suffer, all the members suf- 
fer with it;—The verbs here fall away from 
their dependence on Iva, so as to indicate that 
the divine purpose before spoken of has already 
been realized. The conjunction ‘and’ joins 
this lightly and yet closely to the final clauses, 
and to the main verb preceding, as a consequence 
resulting of itself, or establishing the truth of 
the case. The sympathy here spoken of implies 
not merely a common sense of the injury inflicted 
upon any one, but also an active effort to abate 
the pain and remove the cause. In this way the 
care, which one should take for the other, is pro- 
perly carried out.—or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.—The honor here may be that which is con- 
ferred by apparel and ornament, and the like, 
as well as by the recognition of the beauty, 
strength, or utility thus obtained, on the part of 
the others (Meyer).—The ‘rejoicing’ is that 
satisfaction and sense of common well-being 
which arises by virtue of the organic connection 
between the members. But from this it does not 
follow that dofdéfea9as is—=bene et feliciter haberi, 
‘to be in prosperity and happiness” [Cavin]. 
Rather we might here suppose him to mean that 
fine development which ensues as the result of 
human care and divine providence (Osiander). 
On the whole, however, we had better abide by 
the common interpretation which well suits the 
personification employed, and the more so, be- 
cause he is just passing over to the practical 
application. The Romich expositors with great 
impropriety deduce from the expression ‘ rejoice 
with’ the doctrine of an overflow of merit from 
the saints upon the rest of the Church.—lIt is 
obvious from what has been said that Paul here 
meant to mortify the pride of the Corinthians 
who boasted of their more noted gifts, and did 
not take to heart the welfare or the suffering of 
the Church and its members. 

Vers. 27, 28. He goes on to apply what has 
been said concerning the human body to his 
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readers as a church of Christ, composed of indi- 
vidaat members.—_Now ye are the body of 
Christ—c dua yptorod, not a body of 
Christ, as though the churches were severally 
regarded. as distinct bodies of Christ; rather 
each ehureh is taken to re t the body of 
Christ, ¢. ¢., the whole of Christendom. Analo- 
geus to wdoc Deow, iii. 6 [see WixmR, 3 XIX., 2 5.]. 
The figere of the church ae Christ's body fre- 
quently occurs, Eph. i. 28; ii. 16; iv. 4, 12, 16; 
v. 28, 80; eomp. Col. i. 18, 24; ii. 19; iii. 15. 
Of this body Christ is the ruling and quickening 
Head.—_and members in partioular.—This 
he adds to distinguish the individuals from the 
whole church collectively; since they, in their 
several capacities only, could be regarded as 
mesabers. The expression ¢« pépovcg may be 
rendered either individually wm particular, as else- 
where «ard pépog and él pépoug; or, as a More 
exact qualification, proportionately, according to 
the share which each one hae in the body of 
Chriet, aceording to his plaee and function in the 
eolleetive organism (Meyerand Osiander). The 
former rendering is obviously the more correct. 
To explaiu this clause of local churehes as parts 
of the whole charch, or of those more spiritually 
endowed, as if they exclusively were members of 
the church, is altogether untenable. This gene- 
ral application is now unfolded in detail. Pass- 
ing from the simple division expressed by 
ob¢ péyv tos statement of orders in their seve- 
ral gradations; hence no ofc dé follows (as in 
Eph. iv. 11).— And some God set in the 
church—. ¢., the church as a whole, because of 
the mention of Apostles who were preéminent 
over the whole body.—first apostles—being 
possessed of the fulness of all gifts. These oc- 
cupy the highest rank (comp. on i.1). They in- 
elude not merely the original twelve, but Paul 
also, who, in consequence of the direct calling of 
Christ, ocoupied the same position towards the 
ehurches converted from heathenism, which the 
ethers did towards the churches converted from 
the Jews. But whether Barnabas and the like 
are to be included also, is less certain. [These 
have no successors, not even in the bishops, who 
are supposed to be their spiritual lineage. 
“They were the immediate messengers of 
Christ, rendered infallible as teachers and rulers 
by the gift of plenary inspiration.” Hover}. 
Next follow those who are limited to particular 
gifts, and are only indirectly called—seoondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers.—These are dis- 
tinguished just as the gift of inspired utterance 
through a direot revelation (comp. on ver. 9) af- 
fording deeper glances into the spirit world, is 
distinguished from the aequired ability for 
calmly unfolding Christian truth and furthering 
its comprehension. While, as a general rule, the 
prophets (as well aa the evangelists, Eph. iv. 11) 
oecupy a more extended sphere of labor, standing 
iu thie respect more nearly to the Apostles 
(comp. Acta xv. 82), the teachers usually dis- 
ebarged their functions in particular churches 
(Eph. iv. 11). We find the two elasses also as- 
sociated in Acts xiii. 1; but here those-are in- 
cluded under the term teachers, who were called 
to a mere comprehensive range of duty. Out of 
the above mentioned gifts the teacher po 

preéminently ‘‘the word of knowledge.”’— From 

17 


the concrete he next passes over into the ab- 
stract, designating not persons, but offices (re- 
versing Rom. xii. 6 ff.); not because there was a 
lack ef concrete terms, but for the sake of 
change. NganpDEe says, however: ‘ because 
the gifts he proceeds to enumerate were not so 
definitely and continuously connected with coer- 
tain ”” [but were granted promiscuously 
to all orders in the ehureh.” Atrerp].—after 
that miracles,—so. é3ero in the sense of éduxry, 
gave.—after that gifts of healings,—See on 
ver. 9.—helps, governmentsa,—The mention 
of these supplements and fills out the catalogue of 
ver. 8f. The things themselves belong to the 
more practical departments of church lite. The 
former (comp. 2 Mace. viii. 19; Sir. xi. 12, and 
the verb Luke i. 54; Acts xx. 86) denotes such 
assistance as ig rendered by the diaconate for 
the relief of the peor and siek, ec.; aad the se- 
cond, the functions of church administration and 
polity as discharged by elders, bishops, pastors, 
rulers, presidents, or moderators. To refer the 
former to the higher department of government, 
because it stands firat [as Stanley does, who 
says: “dvrcAgycc, as used in the LXX., is not 
(like dsaxovic) help ministered by an inferior to 
@ superior, bus by a superier to an inferior (see 
Pe. lxxxix. 18; Eeoles. xi. 12; li. 7)”], com- 
ports neither with the meaning of the word, nor 
with the circumstances of the primitive church ; 
besides, the order of rank was given up, when 
the employment of abstract terms began.—lastly 
divers kinds of tongues.—This is mentioned 
last, not for the purpose of assigning the over- 
estimated gift to the lowest place; for, as just 
said, the order of rank is not strictly followed in 
the enumeration; but rather because of its sin- 
gularity (Meyer), or because he has to deal with 
this especially in his subsequent exposition (Osi- 
ander).—He passes over the gifts of ‘ interpreta- 
tion of tongues’ and ‘discernment of spirits,’ 
but mentions them again in ver. 80, where, how- 
ever, ‘helps and governments’ are omitted. 
Were it desirable now to olassify the gifts and 
offices specified in this chapter, we might ar- 
range them thus: 1. The gifts of knowledge, of 
word and of doctrine, vis., ‘the word of wis- 
dom,” ‘the word of knowledge,” ‘‘ teachers,” 
‘‘prophete,” and “the discerning of spiritsa;” 
2. Gifts of power and deed, vis., ‘‘ miracles” and 
‘¢ healings,” with their root, ‘‘faith;” 8. Gifta 
of practical life, vis., “helps” and ‘ govern- 
ments;’ 4. Gifts of ecstatic inspiration and ut- 
terance, vis., ‘‘ divers kinds of tongues ’’ supple- 
mented by “the interpretation of tongues.” We. 
might perhaps put under the same head “pro- 
phecy ” and ‘speaking with tongues,”’ together - 
with the gifts belonging to these, viz., gifts of di- 
rect inspiration manifesting itself, partly with a. 
clear gelf-consciousness, as in prophecy, supple- 
mented with the power of discernment for its. 
eclaircissement and the maintenance of its purity; 
and partly, in ecstasy with unintelligible utter- 
ance, %. ¢., speaking with tongues, supplemented . 
with interpretation for the purpose of church. 
edification, and so for the attainment of the 
great end for which all gifts were given—the ge-. 
neral profit. To reckon the Apostles among the- 
first class (Meyer), is hardly fit, since, in accord 
ance with their high comprehensive position in 
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the church, they embraced all the gifts in their | 


possession. It must be affirmed, however, that 
more or less uncertainty must always attend 
this matter of classification, since there must 
have been a combination of different gifts often- 
times in the same person, e. g., the word of wia- 
dom and prophecy.* 

Vers. 29-31. He continues his application, 
pronouncing still further against all exclu- 
sive regard for particular gifts; since it was 
impossible for all to have one alone, but diversity 
or distribution were necessary.—Are all apos- 
tles? are all prophets ? are all teachers ? 
are all miracles ?—It is debated whether the 
last (dvvéyecc) ia in the nominative or objective 
governed by have Sic | in the next clause, 
which, were this so, would occupy a remark- 
able place in the series of questions. If, how- 
ever, it be nominative, it is the abstract term 
for the concrete—‘ workers of miracles’ (eomp. 
Acts viii. 10; Col. i. 16; Rom. viii. 88), just as 
we call men of great power, powers.—do all 
speak with tongues? do all prophesy ? 

‘‘ As in the body all is not eye, or all ear, so 
in the church all have not the same gifts and offi- 
ces. These God distributes as He pleases; all 
are necessary and the recipients of them are 
mutually dependent. None must be discontented, 
none must boast.” Hopce]. Next follows an ex- 
hortation.—But—+. ¢., though all gifts have their 
value and are conferred by God, yet some are 
more valuable than others,—be zealous for— 
such can only be the meaning of the verb ¢ 7- 
Aowvre, asin xiv. 1, 89.—the better gifts, — 
or according to another reading (see critical 
notes)—the greater gifts.—By these he meang 
those best suited to the attainment of the object 
of all gifts (ver. 7). This is a remarkable in- 
junction when viewed in the light of ver. 11, 
where the Spirit is said to ‘distribute unto each 
man severally as He will.” To reconcile the 
seeming inconsistency some interpret the ‘gifts’ 
here to mean moral Christian virtues, such as 
faith and love, which ought to be sought by all ; 
but this is contrary to the use of the word in this 
epistle, and also to the context and the exposition 
which follows. Others interpret (7Aowvre as 
denoting zeal in improvement of the gifts be- 
stowed, contrary to xiv. 1, 89 (Joel ii. 18; Zach. 
1, 14; viii. 2; 2 Sam. xxi. 2, do not belong here). 
Others, again, translate this verb as in the indi- 
cative, g.d., ‘ye in your opinion are seeking ;’ 
others, as a question continuous of that in ver. 


[* ScHarr proposes “a psychological classification, on the 


basis of the three primary faculties of the soul—they all be- 
ing bie and in need of sanctification, and the Holy 


Ghost in fact leaving none of them untouched, but turning 
them all to the edification of the church. With this corre- 
sponds also the classification according to the different 
branches of the church life, ia which the activity of one or 
the other of these faculties thus supernaturally elevated 

edominated. This would give us three classes of charisms : 


which relate to will and church government. To the gifts of 
feeling belong speaking with tongues, interpretation of 
tongues, and inspired prophetic discourse; to the theoreti- 
cal class, or gifts of intellect, belong the charisms of wisdom 
and of knowledge, of teaching and of discerning spirits; to 
the practical clase, or gifts of will, the chariems of ministra- 
tion, of government and of miracles. Fuith lies back of all, 
as the motive power, taking up the whole man and bringing 
all his faculties into contact with the Divine Spirit, and un- 
der His influence and control”). 


29, and regarding both a3 implying rebuke. But 
this does not suit; since in what follows nothing 
is set over against the thing rebuked ; for the 
conjunction which follows is xainot dé Nor yet 
is thereany need of such a construction. Neither 
can we construe the verb as implying merely a 
wish, desire or prayer; for this is contrary to 
the meaning of the word.—Paul is here apeak- 
ing of the duty of cultivating in ourselves those 
powers and qualities which may be sanctified 
and exalted into charisms by the power of the 
Spirit, [‘‘and we may notice that the er 
gifts, those of prophecy and teaching, consisted 
in the inspired exercise of conscious faculties, in 
which culture and diligence would be useful ac- 
cessories.” ALrogD]. This of course is far dif- 
ferent from the effort which the Pantheists make to 
turn the exercises of their own spirits into a sort 
of divine revelation. What is inculcated is 
simply the preparation of the mind which fits it 
for the divine blessing, just as tillage prepares 
the soil for the genial influences of the sky. 
‘‘Paul everywhere presupposes that the divine 
operation can never take place in man without 
a codperating receptivity on his part.” Neax- 
pur. That this endeavor should not be directed 
out of vanity to gifts less valuable because less 
subservient to the one great end of edification, 
but rather to those which are preéminent in this 
respect, does not conflict with that unenvying con- 
tentment which he had inoulcated above; and it 
is in any case more in conformity with the mean- 
ing of the word (nAovre than if we said with 
Osiander, that it referred more to the exercise 
of the gifts already had, than to the seeking for 
them, whether we regard the exhortation as di- 
rected to the church asa whole which regulated 
the employment of the gifts, or to the individuals, 
endowed with them.—In this endeavor for the 
best gifts a vigorous spiritual life and a pious 
zeal for furthering the common welfare are apt 
to show themselves. This is indicated in what 
follows, when we are told that this zeal is dis- 
played in the way of love which is the true guide 
of all these endeavors. As NEANDER says: ‘Paul 
shows us that the best way for discovering the 
better gifts is through love. In his estimation 
love is the standard by which the worth of the 
gifta is to be determined.”—And yet—besides 
exhorting you to be thus zealous—I show unto 
you a very excellent way.—«avs’ wrep- 
Boa belongs to ddd», way, in the sense of 
trrepéxyovoay, superior, very excellent, as explained 
by Chrys. and Theoph., entirely in accordance 
with Greek usage. Bengel says: viam mazime 
vialem. If we connect it with the verb as in 
some versions, it yields no fitting sense, whether 
we translate it ‘abundantly,’ or ‘in a remark- 
able manner;’ it would be a rare compliment to 
his own mode of instruction;—nor yet can we 
take the phrase compnaratively ‘more ezcetlt,’ 
as exalting love above the charisms (Ritekert 
[and the E. V.}), or as implying something sa- 
perior to being zealous for the best gifts. For 
this the context affords no warrant. [‘‘The idea 
is not that he intends to show them a way that 
is better than seeking gifts, but a way par ex- 
cellenceto obtain those gifts.” Hopaxz. So also 
Alford. ] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christianity superior to heathenism in the matter 
of truth and its tests. In heathenism there rules 
a dark and soul-darkening power by which its de- 
votees are blindly impelled. There they have no 
revelation—no Spirit diffusing life and light, but 
only beguiling error and the treachery of priest- 
craft and soothsaying, of oracles and magic. 
There everything tends to keep down the people 
in a state of childish ignorance and benighted 
dependence. Precisely the opposite of this is 
seen in Christianity—the truth and radiance, 
the light and life of the Divine Spirit; hence 
also an elevation to maturity and independence ; 
hence the free offer of tokens by which to test 
the truth. Fora Christian is one who is said to 
know why and in whom he believes; who does 
not suffer himself to accept the fair show of higher 
powers without ascertaining the real character of 
what thus challenges his confidence and seeks to 
influence him—what it aims at, and whence and 
with what authority it comes. He is one fur- 
nished with a sure token of truth in the relation 
which anything sustains to Christ—that Being 
from whoun all spiritual light and life descend. 
Whatever tends to disparage Christ, or His 
words, or His merits, or His exclusive availability 
for our religious well being—whatever tends to 
set aside His person as He was originally exhib- 
ited to us, and as He insists on being regarded 
both by His own declaration and that of His ac- 
eredited heralds—whatever tends to the denial 
of His absolute worth for us, and of His un- 
rivalled dignity in Himself, can never proceed 
from the Spirit of God. On the contrary, what- 
ever tends directly to glorify Christ and to con- 
firm His truth, and to maintain His saving 
power—whatever exalts Him as the all-suffi- 
cient Savior and the absolute trust-worthy Lord 
—whatever conducts to Him and ascribes to Him 
the honor in all things—this is of the Spirit. 
By sach tokens are the operations of the Spirit 
of God ascertained; to these can we confidently 
hold fast and thus be furthered in knowledge and 
in all true piety. 

[Herein we see the perfect concurrence be- 
tween Christ and the Holy Ghost, and how they 
besr witness to each other. The Holy Ghost 
testifies of Christ, and the genuineness of His 
testimony is ascertained by its relation to what 
we already know of Christ in His Word]. 

2. Nature and grace essentially harmonious and 
analogous. If by nature we understand human 
life as withdrawn from the controlling power of 
the Divine Spirit, and hence as godless and sin- 
fal (as the word is sometimes used), then is there 
between this and grace the strongest antagonism. 
But they stand together in most perfect corres- 
pondence when we consider nature as creaturely 
life, disposed and ordered by the Creator’s will. 
This, so far as it is organized and develops itself 
in the power of that will, furnishes a fit substra- 
tum for all renewing and sanctifying influences 
that are to fashion it in harmony with the Divine 
idea. Of these influences the chief is that which 
we denominate grace, i. ¢., Divine love in its re- 
deeming and healing power; and this in its rela- 


tion to nature is a salutary and not a destructive 
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or disturbing force. This truth is clearly mani- 
fested in the gifts of the Holy Ghost. In these 
we discover a spiritual organization which has 
its proper analogon in our physical organization. 
Here there is one whole—a totality consisting of 
various parts, mutually supplementing and 


serving each other, all harmoniously articulated 
by one commun principle, and working for one 
ae the same end—the preservation of our natural 
ife. 
one perfect whole, consisting of manifold powers 
which, with their functions and operations, have 
all the same vital principle, viz., the one Spirit, 
the one Lord, the one God; and they operate for 
the same end, viz., the increase of the body of 
Christ. For this reason they are joined together 
in mutual supplementation and subserviency, as 
are likewise those who exercise them—persons 
endowed with manifold capacities of soul and 
body. These, by virtue of that one Spirit actu- 
ating them from within, are all members of the 
church,—each one indeed constituting with his 
own specialty one self-included whole; yet by 
the energy of the Divine love, which is shed 
abroad through them all, each is united with the 
rest, 80 that each specialty with its own peculiar 
qualities quickened by the Spirit, serves and 
helps the others, forming together with them one 
higher complex life. 
the peculiar activity or spontaneous movement 


And so, too, is that spiritual organization 


This specialty consists in 


of one particular kind of natural talents, while 
the rest remain in a passive or recipient state ; 
so that in respect to the former there is a direct 


proffer of good, a furnishing of aid, while in re- 
spect to the latter there is a need of help, and a 


condition to partake of the good which the others 
have to bestow through their particular advan- 
tages. In this way a rich manifold spiritual life 
is produced. The advantage which each one 
possesses belongs in like manner to all the 
rest. 

In this communion the apparently insignificant 
member is raised by a fellowship with the higher, 
since it partakes of the gifts which the higher 
enjoys, according to its own capacity; and it in 
turn comes to their aid, and is by them acknow- 
ledged and esteemed as indispensable. Thus a 
beautiful ‘emperamentum—a balancing of parts— 
ensues which gives to the whole a harmonious 
character. The high looks not down scornfully 
upon the low; nor does the Jow look up enviously 
at the high, or fling itself away in self-contempt. 
But each rejoices in the society of members 
whom it can in some way assist with its own 
gift. 

In this spiritual organization, however, that 
mutual concurrence which in the natural body 
goes on instinctively and unconsciously, is main- 
tained with a clear, intelligent eelf-determina- 
tion, and in the exercise of a conscious love, and 
through a sense of church union, that goes on 
unfolding itself in wishes and efforts for the 
common good, all having their common principle 
in that faith which recognizes and honors God’s 
gifts wherever seen, and seeks to improve them 
according to the Divine intent. 

8. Spiritual gifte—thetr distinctive character. In 
these gifts our natural dispositions and talents 
are so possessed by the Spirit as to recover their 
original condition and use, as formed in accord 
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ance with the Divine image. This possession by 
the Spirit results, partly, in giving to any talent 
already cultivated only a new direction towards 
the highest end, viz., the kingdom of God, so 
that its capacities are exercised within this 
sphere; thus the matter on which it acts is 
changed, and its form also somewhat modified; 
and, partly, in arousing a slumbering talent to 
action, so that it appears as something new 
which the Spirit of Christ has for the first time 
summoned forth. In thus awakening and sanc- 
tifying our natural talents, the Spirit acts as a 
voluntary agent, according to His own free will, 
directed with reference to the necessities of the 
church or of the individual, so that no one 
deemed worthy of so gracious a gift, can pride 
himself by reason of it, and no one on whom a 
lesser gift has been bestowed, has occasion to 
complain of himself. 

The various endowments, however, stand re- 
lated to the manifold forms and powers of our 
natural life. In one person an intuitive know- 
ledge is awakened and fashioned into an ability 
to apprehend profoundly and comprehensively 
the plans and purposes of God’s providence. In 
another, a capacity for investigation and scien- 
tific statement is awakened and directed towards 
the highest problems of human thonoght. In 
another, the shaping power of imagination—an 
ability to speak in a vivid and glowing style, is 
employed and sanctified to set forth the myste- 
ries of the kingdom of God and its future deve- 
lopments, or the hidden experiences of the in- 
ward life. In another, the critical, analytic 
power is so enlightened that it is enabled to se- 
parate between the true and the false in religious 
things, discerning between genuine spiritual in- 
fluences, and spurious excitements. In another, 
the energies of the will are roused, so that by 
taking hold believingly on the Divine omnipo- 
tence as proffered in the promises, it can, through 
bh ba and strong consolations, work out su- 
perhuman results, heal diseases, relieve infirmi- 
ties, and create or remove whatever needs to be 
established or put away for the glory of God and 
the interests of His kingdom. To these we may 
add a talent for all sorts of charitable service in 
rendering timely and suitable aid to the poor, 
the sick, and the distressed. And finally, a talent 
for governing within a greater or lesser sphere 
with all circumspection, and power, and energy, 
and patience, according to the requirements of 
times and persons. In all this there exists a 
wealth of spiritual operations and a copiousness 
of moral tasks, through the performance of which 
the highest ethical work of art is brought to its 
completion. There is here a Divine operation 
ranning through every erat | and determining 
our natural life in its manifold capacities, which, 
however, as the operation of a personal God in 
beings destined to a personal life, is one which 
ihe ops a free individual action, and is glorified 

y it. 

fe One peculiarity of the Gospel, as contrasted 
with the law, is, that church offices presuppose spi- 
ritual endowments; the office falling not, as of 
old, to the next casual successor, but to those 
y ble for it; and the qualifications springing 

irectly from Christ, present by His Spirit in 
the midst of His people. The warrant for exer- 
cising the office is, in the first instance, and be- 


fore it is any thing else, the possession of the 
gifts of the Spirit, who, in this matter, refuses to 
be tied toany external prescription, and divideth 
to every man severally as He will. See Lirrox, 
Church of Christ, p. 872 ff.]. 

[5. Gifts and offices not commensurate either in 
number or kind. The gifts were numerous, be- 
stowed in accordance with the necessities of 
particular times and circumstances. Some were 
transient and some permanent, but the offices, 
with the exception of that of the Apostles, are 
permanent; and what they are is to be ascer- 
tained from other portions of Scripture. Hence 
it must be supposed that several gifts were con- 
ferred upon the same individual, and that they 
were exercised often by private persons, without 
any official authority, but under the simple war- 
rant of possessing the gift]. 

6. The gifts with which the early believers were 
endowed were all earnests of the promised Redemp- 
tion,—pledges presented to the church at its 
very start, of the final victory which it will 
achieve over the whole realm of nature, when its 
true idea as the kingdom of God shall be fully 
realized, and all things shall be made subject to 
it in Christ. They were at the same time designed 
to be signs unto the world of the presence of a 
Divine power in the church, demanding of it faith 
and homage; and must ever be had in the 
church according to the exigencies of her posi- 
tion—some permanent, some transient. See Ep- 
wARD Igvina’s Discourse on The Church with 
its endowment of Holiness and Power. Callected 
writings, Vol. V. p. 450ff.]. 

(7. The doctrine of the Trinity. In this chapter, 
especially in vv. 8, 4, 6, 12, 18, 27, 28, we have 
thethree factors of the Christian Godhead plainly 
brought to view: L in their diversity, under sep- 
arate names and functions; II. in their perso- 
nality as acting with conscious intelligence; IIL. 
in their unify, as testifying of each other, per- 
forming parts of the same great work, and all 
carrying the attributes of divinity, yet in such a 
way that there are not three Gods, but one God. 
Thus we have God the Father, the first Source 
and Operator of all spiritual influences, and in 
relation to Him these influences are called ‘+ op- 
erations ;’’ God the Son, the Lord of the Church, 
and the Ordainer of all the ministries therein by 
which these influences are brought into exer- 
cise; and in relation to Him they are termed 
‘‘ministeations ;” God the Holy Ghost, proceed- 
ing from the Father through the Son, dwelling 
in and animating and sanctifying and binding to- 
gether the whole church into one body—one living 
organism, and imparting to each member such 
measure of power and grace as pleases Him; 
and so in relation to Him these influences are 
termed “gifts.” Thus we have the Trinity in 
unity shown to underlie the whole work of Re- 
demption in its original plan and continued exe- 
cution }. 

Ons.:—The subject of speaking with tongues 
is reserved for further inquiry, and has not 
therefore been taken under consideration in 
these comments. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Stanxre:—Ver. 1. Gifts of miracles, and gifts 
for sanctification are te be distinguished; with 
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the former not only apostles, but also many be- 
lievers have been endowed for the sake of win- 
ning unbelievers; but the latter are necessary 
for all, in order to faith, love, and the worthy 
exercise of all Christian virtues.—Ver. 2. Well 
is it for him who knows what he has been, what 
he is, and what he shall be.—To think of our 
origin, and our former state, incites to humility, 
and keeps us from becoming elated with the gifts 
we have received (Chap. iv. 7; Gen. xxxii. 10). 
Hep :—Ver. 8. He who honors and confesses 
Christ, and shuns no danger for His sake, gives 
strong evidence of his sincerity. Nevertheless 
we must distinguish between saying and doing, 
boasting and performing. Many have only the 
show and speech of Christians; it ia all nothing, 
their aim and action betray them. Rub the 
coin, and you will see the copper.—Ver. 4. If 
there is one Spirit, why enviest thou? Itisa 
shame for those who work on the same building 
to take it ill, because one builds above and an- 
other below. Let each one pass for what he is 
worth. Be thou nothing in thine own eyes, but 
faithful in thy work, according to the extent of 
thine ability. O, that the members might once 
agree! What an amount of good would then 
ensue! But no, the devil sunders all through 
envy, and avarice, and ambition.—Ver. 5. Divine 
grace is the true cornucopia out of which we can 
obtain all blessings, yea, a superabundance of 
gifts, and powers, and goods.—Ver. 7. All gifts 
and aptitudes are conferred for the benefit of the 
church. He who perverts them to his own ho- 
nor and use, perpetrates a sort of church-rob- 
bery, and is deserving of punishment (Eph. iv. 
15).—Ver. 8. The glory of the Lord shines forth 
out of the gifts wherewith He has endowed one 
in preference to another. Hast thou great gifts, 
boast not; through small gifts God can accom- 
plish great things. Hast thou small gifts, be 
not impatient and envious; God knows how 
much oil suits thy little cruse. The faith of mi- 
racles helps nothing towards salvation. Art 
thou blest with a sanctifying faith, thank God 
for this glorious gift (2 Thees. i. 8).—Ver. 10. 
Watchful men, who have understanding to prove 
all things, are to be highly regarded as a gift of 
God; and they must withstand the introduction 
of false prophets into the church of God for true 
ones.—Ver. 11. He who is not content with his 
gift, finds fault with the all-wise God, and vexes 
himeelf about it in vain.—Ver. 12. As the head 
is united with the body, so is Christ united with 
his faithful ones (Col. i. 18).—Ver. 13. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper should remind us of our 
brotherly union. Through the former we be- 
come Christ’s members; through the latter we 
are ever more closely united with His body; and 
the longer it is observed, the more do we partake 
of the Spirit of God.—Ver. 14. Let the number 
of thy bodily members awaken in thee much holy 
astonishment, much gratitude, and much care not 
to offend thy Creator with any one of them.— 
Ver. 15-20. As in the human body each mem- 
ber has a special function for the good of the 
whole, so has every Christian a special gift from 
the Holy Spirit for the use and edification of 
Christendom. As one member has a larger and 
higher capacity than another, so also among 
Christians, one has more and richer gifts than 
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another.—Ver. 21. Those who have a keen in- 
sight into divine things (eyes) cannot dispense 
with those who hold practical offices (hands); 
the rulers (the head) cannot dispense with those 
who above all others bear the burdens of the 
church (feet).—The number, variety, and needs 
of the members and servants of the church, are 
in their inter-dependence necessary to it.—The 
highest of all needs the lowest of all, and so vice 
versa (Phil. ii. 25).—Ver. 22f. Those members 
in the spiritual body which are the weakest, and 
from which the church derives the least honor, 
should for this reason be maintained with the 
greatest care and patience.—Ver. 24. God has 
wisely ordained that each one should abide in 
his own order; but men disturb the order, and 
dishonor the members which might and ought to 
be held in the highest honor, and adhere to 
others with a foolish pride, even when they have 
but little need of them (chap. vi. 15, 18; Is. iii. 
18 f).—Ver. 26. The humblest Christian bas as 
much in Christ, and is as truly a member of His 
body as the most distinguished. For this reason 
also there ought to be no divisions among Chris- 
tian believers, but rather a loving union (Eph. 
iv. 8, 15).—Ver. 26. This is the true communion 
of the spiritual body of Christ, when we feel and 
experience its weal and its ill, the one to our 
joy, and the other to our sorrow (Rom. xii. 
15f).— Ver. 27. Believers are all members of 
Christ, have one Head, and stand together in the 
unity of the faith and of the Spirit, so that they 
serve themselves of each other, and take part in 
each other’s joys and sufferings. But each one 
is a distinct member who has his uwn peculiar 
gifts and qualifications, and with these he should 
serve the others.—Ver. 28. The office of teacher 
is the most universal, and the most lasting, and 
embraces in itself, in part, professorehips of the 
the higher and lower schools, wherein the teachers 
themselves are trained, and, partly, the office of 
pastor in the churches. ‘heir position ought 
even at this day to give evidence of its divine 
character, in the true spiritual qualification and 
fidelity they exhibit, and in their simple obedi- 
ence to the divine call, not running unless sent.— 
Ver. 29 ff. Because no one has everything, but 
each has need of another, it becomes all to use 
their own gifts for the service of others in hu- 
mility, self-discipline, order, and love.—Ver. 81. 
A church-minister, indeed every Christian, may 
well bestir himself to excel others in gifts, pro- 
vided he only use such gifts well and piously 
for the good of the church. 

Srexer :—This “ excellent way” is a simple, 
true-hearted love, which in the eyes of many 
lofty spirits is a contemptible thing; yet it leads 
to the highest gifts, winding up a height so gra- 
dually that it takes a man at last to the loftiest 
summits without the slightest danger; while, on 
the contrary, those who are resolved on mounting 
straight up the rocks, fall headlong for the most 
part, or at last, cease from climbing, and find them- 
selves obliged to choose the more gradual path. 

Bervens. Brsei:—Ver. 1. Such spiritual gifts 
afterwards became altogether unknown; yet this 
same God is still Lord over all, and just as 
giadly distributes His spiritual gifts, provided 
only faithful recipients can be found, who would 
use them in love and fidelity, and put them to 
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interest for the general good. Man readily 
pune on that which strikes the eye, and 

ence is very apt to leave out of account those 
gifts which belong to the very essence of Chris- 
tianity.— Ver. 2. What is leading you now? 
Whither are ye bound? Take care lest under 
the name of Christianity you be betrayed into 
devious paths.—Man precipitates himself into 
idolatry, and even makes an idol out of himself.— 
Ver. 8. If the Spirit of the crucified Saviour does 
not speak out of thee, then is all thy speech a 
disgrace to Him. The true knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in Spirit is the chief gift which will serve 
you as a proper sign. Other gifts without this 
even the devil may use for his own kingdom; 
but the Holy Spirit does not lead to the achieve- 
ment of great things of which a man can boast, 
but tothe humility of Jesus, who walked in 
the midst of sufferings. An infinite blessing 
is it, if the soul first recognizes Jesus as its 
Lord through the Holy Spirit; for as it is the 
Spirit Himself in us that confesses Christ to 
be a Lord, so does He fill us with faith, and love 
to Him. This is the blessed commencement 
of salvation.—Vv. 4-6. God gives Himself to the 
church in manifold ways; but Satan seeks to 
pervert everything which God does.—If God 
confers extraordinary gifts, take them and learn 
to use them in subordination,—just as the Apos- 
tles did who abode in the Spirit of God, walked 
in His presence, meant well with the people, and 
so were in condition to oppose all abuses.—The 
various officers of the church should conspire to 
one result, for it is the aame Lord on whom they 
all depend.—There may be never so many mat- 
tera in hand, and never so many instrumentali- 
ties, yet all issue from the same God from whom 
the Spirit proceeds, and by whom the Son is be- 
gotten. The power of the Spirit works by the 
command of God in the name of Christ.—The 
more we ullow our working to yield to His work- 
ing, the greater will be our successes. It is idle 
to suppose that we can mark the presence of the 
Spirit in a little religious knowledge and in a 
few efforts though good in themselves; there 
must be in us a new spiritual life to give assu- 
rance of this. We must yield entirely to theinflu- 
ence of the Spirit, if we would have our work found 
porfect toward God.—Our growth is conditioned 
on holding fast to God by His Spirit. Those 
who have received Him, already understand this 
mystery, and see how it is that the Spirit always 
asks and receives in believers.—Ver. 7. Let us, 
first of all, take care that we be found pure and 
well qualified before God, so that He may trust 
us with what is right. Above all things, let us 
remain humble and in the exercise of the best 
gifts; for it is not the gifts which make us 
blessed, but faith which works by love. There- 
fore let every one see that he is made properly a 
partaker of Christ himself, the highest gift. 
Ihe incidental gifts will then come to us as sup- 
plemental. That which God finds ready in the 
soul, He can purify and elevate and make use- 
ful for His service. He works what and how 
He wills with our own peculiar endowments, so as 
tv evoke our praise in view of His own wonder- 
ful doings.—Something good lies with every one 
by which he may serve God and his neighbor, 
aud also earn to himself a good degree in the fu- 


ture. But it requires industry and constant self- 

watchfulness to be able to observe and trace out 

the object to which the dear God calls and draws 

us, and discover what His motive, His gift is, 

which works in us.—Ver. 8. As wisdonris the gift 

of insight that enables us to look profoundly into 

things: knowledge on the contrary goes to the 

right appropriation of allthe various divine doo- 

trines, disciplines and testimonies.—As in God 

there is a depth of riches, both of wisdom and 

of knowledge, so there will also flow such power 

into the sucklings of his wisdom as to make 

them luminous within.—Ver. 9. That saving 

faith, which seeks for mercy and purification 

through the blood of Jesus in the Holy Spirit, we 

all must have. But with this we can enter 
courageously upon everything, since the power 
of the Spirit waxes so strong in the soul through 
the new birth, that it is able to do all things in 
Christ, yea, even bind and constrain God Him- 
self in faith, that He may show the wonders of 

his Omnipotence, Holiness, Wisdom, Goodness, 

in any particular matter, and in all circumstan- 
ces in which His honor is involved. To this it 
may be added that by means of earnest prayer, 
many ‘a spirit of infirmity” may be driven out 
in faith.—Ver. 10. In as much as there is such 
a diversity of spirits and powers, and the evil 
one gets up s0 many strange shows, and practises 
such trickery both before and in men, especially 
where something good exists, or is just coming 
to light, it is very needful to have the gift of test- 
ing and distinguishing between them. And this 
gift is imparted to many friends of God. Yet it 
becomes every Christian also to pray for some- 
thing at least of this gift, in order tu guard him- 
self from treacherous men, who even transform 
themselves into angela of light.—By the grft of 
tongues the Spirit snatches again from Satan’s 
hand the plurality of tongues. Indeed, it is 
favor enough to be able to express the mind of 
the Spirit, and the divine mysteries, ways and 
purposes according to their proper grounds.— 
Ver. 11. The chariot of God has several wheels; 
but it is one Spirit which drives the wheels and 
works allin all.—The Spirit leaves none empty 
save those whom it finds incapable and closed 
against His influences. In this matter He deals 
‘‘as He will; but He wills no otherwise than 
as He finds good and needful for each one.—If 
we would enjoy the true source and compendious 
summary of all divine gifts and powers, we ought 
continually to beseech God for His holy love, 
which is the inexhaustible treasure of all good. 
He who seeks this, hits the thing most sarely, 
and continues guarded against the temptations 
which accompany all the higher gifts.—Ver. 12. 
The members together with the Head form one 
Christ (Gal. iii. 28). Christ stands for all. On 
this account His personality is preserved and 
the singular number maintained.—Ver. 18. The 
two sacraments, ¢. ¢., the objects themselves 
which they represent, should so unite Christians 
that they will never suffer themselves to be sep- 
arated from one another in regard to particular 
powers.—Vv. 14-27. Do not be envious because 
thou canst not be as active as others. The 
question does not turn upon the magnitude of 
the work done, or upon thy sharp-sightednees 
or keenness of wit, but upon the state of thy 
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heart and the quality of thy faith. Attend 
to thy business and be satisfied with thy lot. 
God will reward according to His will.—Since 
the church is a Lazaretto, we have most to do 
with the weakest. Nevertheless no man there 
exists in vain. The more humble and lowly a 
man is, the more does he deserve our esteem. 
Many a man whom the world despises, does 
greater works in secret than some great saints 
who e themselves before the eyes of men. 
The wretched should be looked after. Those 
members which are the most needy, should be 
most cared for.—Members of one body should 
hold together in joy and sorrow. Insensibility 
is the mark of a putrefied or dead member. A 
true heart is not satisfied at having things go 
well with itself alone; hence it is wont to in- 
trude unsolicited upon the wretchedness and sor- 
rows of others. Those who maintain the appella- 
tion ‘‘Christ’s body and members’”’ in truth, are 
of one heart and mind with the Head, follow Him 
wherever He goes and do what He wills.—Ver. 
28. All must have the will to be helpers; but, 
in actual practice, some are better equipped for 
help than others.—Ver. 81. All proper gifts 
come to us through the cross, or must be pre— 
served by means of it.—Knowledge is not the 
best gift. God is love, and this is the first and 
most distinguished among the gifts of the Spirit. 
(Gal v. 22). 

Rirerr:—Vv. 1-8. The spirit of the world 
has sometimes observed that it can never crowd 
Christ, and His kingdom, and the truth of His 
gospel entirely from the earth; for this reason it 
endeavors to introduce its spirit and work into 
Christianity. Hence the necessity, at all times, 
for proving false spirits and separating from 
them. The world of to-day has become so impa- 
tient and incredulous in respect to any great ad- 
vantage arising from spiritual knowledge, gifts, 
operations, and experiences, that it is disposed 
to deride and bring into contempt everything 
which cannot be included under the law of na- 
ture and reason. The labor of proving much, 
and the danger of being betrayed strip it of 
everything. But on this very account does it 

lunge into the greatest self-deception. O Lord 

esus! whether I live ordie, my communion with 
Thee is my boasting and my hope. This have I 
learned from Thy Holy Spirit, and in this truth 
do I ever desire to be led onward.—Vv. 4-11. 
From the one fountain of the Spirit, opened 
through Jesus, ought we to learn to draw mani- 
fold streams, preserving the unity in the variety 
of the distribution. By means of gifts, offices, 
and powers, the Spirit commits Himself to the 
church for the common endowment of the saints, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ, and these 
things stand related to each other, and help to- 
wards the attainment of a common end. This 
mutual codperation of powers, offices, and gifts, 
it is the more necessary to observe, the more s8e- 
cretly grace works, and imparts its blessings 
through the employment of our natural powers. 
Grace and its gifts certainly improve and elevate 
nature, but do not altogether change or absorb 
it. People of great natural powers often remain 
without grace, and hence without the gifts of 
the Spirit. With others the natural powers are 
comparatively small; but grace, and the gifts of 


the Spirit abundantly compensate for the de- 
fects. By wisdom we learn to recognize and ex- 
perience the truth in its broader scope, and in 
its emancipating power. Knowledge occupies 
itself more with the truth in faith and act, and 
with instruction unto salvation, and draws more 
from the word of God than from all the works 
of God, and the wisdom manifest therein. Asit 
regards the gifts of the Spirit, nothing can be 
merited, nothing affected, nothing forced. The 
Spirit gives and works as He will.—Vv. 12-8]. 
Men of the world love to overshadow the gifts of 
others by their own. Christians love to serve 
each other with the gifts which God has given 
them. The manifold necessities of our condition 
require a diversity of gifts. For the poor and 
the suffering, there is needed pity, and the ability 
to sympathize; for the sick, the old and weak, 
hands to give, and feet to carry; for the young, 
the ignorant, the erring, teachers who are fur- 
nished with eyes, and who are furnished with 
tongues, to speak at the right time; for those 
who are still afar off, but whom God will never- 
theless call, those who are ready to proclaim the 
gospel; for those who are desirous of wisdom, 
help is furnished by still other gifts.—No one 
should undervalue himself, and still less should 
any one cogtemn another’s practice; all the mcm- 
bers should care for each other, should rejoice 
and suffer in common. Away with that self- 
loving, self-pleasing creature, who thinks to 
make himself independent of his brethren! 
Away with all exultation in another’s fall, with 
whispering and slandering, with everything 
which leads to provocation, and jealousy, and 
separation, and confusion.—We strive after the 
best and most useful gifts when we approach 
the dear God with humility, faith, and prayer, 
beseeching Him that He will never suffer either 
His church, or ourselves to be wanting in good 
spiritual gifts, or in obedience, or in aptness to 
devote self to the common good; and when, to 
this end, we put out of the way everything 
which tends to produce contempt, and envy, and 
offence. There is more utility in the most per- 
fect love than in all the highest gifts without it. 
Ah, Lord Jesus, show Thy living power in me, 
so that I may be found a steadfast, friendly, and 
useful member in Thy body! 

Heusnrg:—Vv. 1-1]. The unity of all spi- 
ritual gifts.—Ver. 1. Spiritual gifts may further 
much, and also do much damag:. There is need 
of warning to prevent our being misled by gifted 
ones.—Ver. 2. The living God only speaks and 
reveals Himself by His Spirit. He who does not 
know the true God and Christ is, nevertheless, 
betrayed, bewitched, or blinded by some idol. 
Satan leads men blindfold; they are compelled 
to go, with eyes bound, whithersoever sin leads 
them.—Ver. 8. He who is truly inspired, can 
never doubt the truthfulness, the Word, or the 
divine mission of Jesus; he must entirely agree 
with the Word of Jesus. Where the church is 
in general repute, there men do not openly curse 
ana anathematize it; but the secret hostility in 
the depths of the heart remains the same. Where 
Jesus 1s evil-spoken of, there a good spirit is 
wanting. The more sympathy exists with Christ, 
and the more harmony with the gospel, the more 
there is of the Spirit of God. In order to believe. 
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on Jesus with the whole soul, there is needed a 
heart enlightened and purified by the Holy 
Ghost.—Vcr. 4. In the various spiritual gifts 
vouchsafed by Divine grace, or pervaded by the 
Iloly Spirit, and destined for the service of the 
church, God glorifies Himself just as wonderfully 
as in the manifold works of nature.—Ver. 5. In 
the call to any office there is this holiest and most 
constraining thought, the Lord chooses thee for 
His servant. This alone makes the office great; 
not external honor, and glory, and influence. A 
faithful school-master has just as high an office 
as the highest spiritual bishop.—Ver. 6. In the 
office everything is wrought by means of the 
gifts. Of these God is the primal source. Thou 
canst not stir a finger except God wills.—Ver. 8. 
Even the gift for inquiry and speculation must 
proceed from the Holy Spirit, otherwise it leads 
away from the truth.—Ver. 9. It is not every 
belicving Christian that bas faith’s courage. 
Melancthon believed as much as Luther did in 
the atonement through Christ, but Luther’s he- 
roic spirit he had not. 

Bresser:—Vv. 4-6. As the sevenfoldness of 
the Spirit of God (Rev. i. 4; iv. 5; v. 6; Zech. iv. 
10) does not break up its unity, but is only an 
image of the manifold fulness which lies included 
in that unity, and which works itseM out in a 
series of revealing acts, so the distinction or di- 
vision in the gifts of grace does not destroy the 
unity of their origin and end; rather the per- 
sonal unity of the Giver as well asthe united 
membership of those endowed with the gifts, are 
thereby made kuown, 80 thatthe various gifts are 
parts of one whole, the one pointing to the other, 
and each completing each. The triune control 
of the three Divine persons runs through the 
church in the matter of its edification (although 
sanctification is in particular the work of the 
Holy Spirit); the Spirit kindles the fire of the 
gifts of edification, the Son orders the rays of 
the offices for edification, and the Father creates 
the warmth of the powers for edification. In- 
separable in being, the triune God rules His 
church ; what a crime then is it to produce 
schism therein.—Ver. 7. Woe to the selfish and 
the carnal (Chap. iii. 8), who employ for schis- 
matic ends that which was given them to sub- 
serve the general good of the whole body! And 
woe to that idle servant who buries his talent !— 
Ver. 12. Christendom is not a collection of in- 
dividual Christian persons who walk beside each 
other, each one for himself in his own way; 
neither is ita union of Christian friends, who have 
arbitrarily or voluntarily associated themselves 
after that they had separately become possessed 
of Christianity. But they are in aspiritual way, 
what the body is in o natural way; —one whole 
consisting of many parts that exist for each 
other, and subsist through each other. 

Scorr:— Vv. 15-25. ‘Our kind Creator hath 
effectually provided that there should be no 
schism in our natural body, but He has for wise 
reasons seen good to make trial of the members 
of the mystical body of Christ in this respect 
and through the remainder of error and sin in real 
Christians. through the intrusion of hypocrites 
and the artifices of the enemy; many disgraceful 
and lamentable divisions still prevail, which we 
should pray against and endeavor to heal to 


the utmost of our power and with persevering 
earnestness ”’]. 

Vers. 1~11. Pericope for the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity. The Holy Spirit ie the higheat of all 
God's gifte: 1. In Himself, because the foan- 
tain of all true life; a. for without Him, men is 
far from God, a slave of the evil spirit (ver. 2) ; 
b. through Him, man first learns to believe in 
Christ and to worship Him(ver. 3). 2. Through 
His particular operations; a. He is the cause 
that everything serves for one end, o¢g., the 
glory of God and the selvation of men (vv. 4-7) ; 
b. He awakens the gifts and powers residing 
in each individual, and sanctifies them (ver. 11). 
The manifestations of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of men: 1. In general, by regeneration and re- 
newal; a. turning from sin and idolatry ; b. turn- 
ing to Christ. 2. In particular, by imparting 
various powers for the use of the Christian 
church; a. He arouses spiritual activity; b. 
He designates each one to his office; eo. He 
makes each one an instrument of God; d. ren- 
ders him a blessing to the congregation. — 
Vv. 12-81. The perfect unity of Christians ts 
grounded in Christ, and is preserved through Him. 
The church is a spiritual body: 1. One whole 
like the body; 2. Pervaded by the Spirit of its 
Head, as the body is by one living power; 3. 
Diversity of powers and functions, as of mem- 
bers; 4. All serving one as all members work 
toward one object; 5. Mutual imparting of the 
powers of life,—edification, (health ),—contami- 
nation, (disease); the more sound blood in the 
rest, the more ready healing of the sick; 6. 
Combination, even for particular objects, socie- 
ties, brotherhoods, which may not, however, 
sever themselves from each other, but must re- 
main united in one whole,— Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, the means of union, their efficient 
principle, the Spirit.—Neither lowliness nor ex- 
altedness of station releases from obligation to the 
church. Every legitimate and necessary calling 
forms a member of the same; a sorry notion is it 
to think of withdrawing oneself under certain 
pretexts from taking part in laboring for its wel- 
fare.—All love is service, living for others. This 
pre-supposes manifoldness; without manifold- 
ness there is no society, the very essence of 
which is the union of the manifold for one end. 
What each one should be and do, that God has 
ordained; to each one has He appointed his po- 
sition and calling and activity and worth. No 
one prescribes to Himaught. Let each one only 
learn what God wills of him. He who is dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement, quarrels with 
God. The glory of each one consists in bein 
that for which God has called, endowed, 
created him.—Without a variety of members, the 
body would be one formless lump.—No member 
should think that he stands in no need of an- 
other.—The mutual influence of the members is 
grounded upon the most intimate sympathy. 
The life of a Christian church should be a eon- 
stant spiritual intercourse, a circulation of spir- 
itual blood. The more intimate this mutual par- 
ticipation is, the more perfect the life and 
soundnesss of the whole. Should stagnation oc- 
cur, the whole suffers. Each person can be only 
one thing, and should therefore not desire to 
have another office. —The office, not even though 
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it be the highest, gives no claim to salvation. 
Only the absolute gift, that of love, of the pure 
heart ensures this. The most excellent way is 
not that which leads to eternal preferment, but 
that which gives the highest value to the heart. 

{[Hanzess, Serm.:—Vv. 1-11. The blessings 
accruing from the communion in Christ, I. It de- 
livers us from the dumb idols which we serve. 
II. This it accomplishes through the unity of the 
Spirit—which, III., teaches us to serve in the 
manifoldness of our gifts, offices and powera— 
IV., the one Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sour :—Ver.4. The Christian Pentecost, or the 
solemn effusion of the Holy Ghost in the several mt- 
raculous gifts conferred upon the Apostles and first 
Chrishans. I. What those gifts were. II. What 
is imported and to be understood by their diver- 
sity, 1. It inclades variety. 2. It excludes 
contrariety. III. What are the consequences of 
this emanation of so many and different gifts 
from one and the same Spirit. 1. We infer the 
deity of the Holy Ghost. 2. We infer the duty 
of humility in some, and contentment in others. 
8. We have here a touchstone for the trial of 
spirits, 

RoBERTSON :—The dispensation of the Spirit. 
I. Spiritual gifts conferred on individuals. 1. 
Natural—i. ¢., those capacities originally found 
in human nature elevated and enlarged by the 
gift of the Spirit. 2. Supernatural—e. g., gift 
of tongues and of prophecy. Obs. 1. The high- 
est of these not accompanied with spiritual fault- 
leseness. 2. Those higher in one sense were 
lower in another. II. The spiritual unity of the 
ehurch—‘‘ the same spirit.” 1. All real unity 
ismanifold. 2. All diving unity is spiritual, not 
formal — not sameness, but complexity. 3. 
None but a spiritual unity can preserve the 
rights both of the individual and the church. 
4. The sanctity of the individual character re- 
spected. 

Owen:—Ver. 11. Ministerial endowments the 
work of the Holy Spirit. I. Our Lord hath pro- 
mised to be present with His church unto the 
end of the world. II. He is thus present prin- 
cipally and fundamentally by His Spirit. III. 
This presence of the Spirit is promised and given 
by an everlasting covenant. IV. Hence the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel is ‘*the ministry of the Spi- 
rit.” V. The general end why the Spirit is 
thus promised. VI. Particular proof of the 
proposition that the Holy Ghost thus promised, 
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sent, and given, doth furnish ministers with 
spiritual abilities in the discharge of their work. 
VII. Spiritual gifts as bestowed unto this end 
are necessary for it. VIII. That there is a com- 
munication of spiritual gifts in gospel ordinances 
supported by experience. Prac. Obs. 1. The 
ministry of the gospel most adficult ministration, 
and great as difficult. 2. A glorious work. 38. 
The only effectual ministry. 

BaxteR:—Ver. 12. The true Catholicand Catholic 
Church described. Doct. The universal church being 
the body of Christ, is but one, and all true Chris- 
tians are members of which it doth consist. I. Di- 
versity of membership as to, 1. Age, or standing in 
Christ. 2. Strength. 8. Gifts. 4. Mental com- 
plexion. 5. Spiritual health. 6. Usefulness. 7. 
Office. 8. Employment. 9. Title to be loved 
and honored. 10. Glory. II. The unity of the 
membership. 1. All have one God the Father. 
2. And one Head and Saviour Jesus Christ. 3, 
One Holy Ghost dwelling in, illuminating and 
sanctifying them. 4, One principal, ultimate 
end. 65. Sne gospel. 6. One kind of faith. 7. 
One new holy nature. 8. The same objects of 
affection, and the same affections. 9. One rule 
or law. 10. One and the same covenant. 11. 
The same instrumental founders of his faith un- 


der Christ. 12. Membership in the body. 18. 
Habitual love to every other member. 14. Spe- 
cial love to the whole body of the Church. 15. 


Special love towards the nobler sort of members. 
16. An inward inclination to hold communion 
with fellow-members, so far as they are discerned 
to be members indeed. 17. An inward inclina- 
tion for the means of grace. 18. The same holy 
employment. 19. An inward enmity to what is 
destructive to itself or to the body. a. to sin in 
general; 5. to all known sin in particular; c. 
specially to divisions, distractions, and diminu- 
tions of the church. 20. The same crown of glory, 
the same blessed God, the same celestial Jerusa- 
lem, the same services of joy and praise. Appli- 
cation: 1. To those who deny the very being of 
the Catholic Church. 2. To those who are per- 
plexed to know which is the church. 8. To the 
several sects that would appropriate the church 
to themselves only. 4. To the papists that ask 
for a proof of the continued visibility of our 
church, and where it was before Luther. 
MELVILLE :—Ver. 21. The least of service to the 


greatest}. 


2. The measure of the worth and the rule of the use of the gifts; love, its worth (ver. 
1ff.), nature (ver. 4f.), and eternal duration, in contrast with the transient 


gifts (ver. S ff.). 
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Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity [love, 
2 dydryy), I am become [have become, yéyuva] as sounding braes, or a tinkling [clat- 
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2 tering, ddaddfov] cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 

3 mountains, and have not charity [love, dydzyv], I am nothing. And though [ bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor [have fed out (in morsels) all my goods, ¢wpicw xdvra 

ta Uxipyovtd],) and though I give [have delivered up, rapaée] my body to be burned,’ 

4 and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself [sheweth not itself off, xepzepederac], 

5 is not puffed up, Doth not behave i'self unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked [whetted up to anger, zapofvverar], thinketh no evil [makes no account of 

6 the evil, AoyiSerae rd xaxdv]; Rejoiceth not in [at the, éx? rz] iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
7 [along with, suvyyafper] the truth; Beareth [puts up with, oréyec] all things, believeth 
8 all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth [falls away, 
éxxixrec]* but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail [come to nought, xatapyy- 
Yicuvrac]; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 

9 it shall vanish away [come to nought, xarapyySjcerac]. For‘ we know in part, and we 
10 prophesy in part. But when that which is pertect is come, then [om. then] that which 
11 1s in part shall be done away [come to nought, xarapyydjesrac]. When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood Eperoaty ts égpdvovv] as a child, I thought [reasoned, 


QortSépuynv] asa child: but [om. 


selceg | 
in part ; 


ut] when I became a man, I put away [brought to 
12 nought, zarypyyxa] childish things. For now we see through a glass 
darkly [in an enigma, év atviypate]; but then face to 
ut then shall I know [fally know, éxcyy@copzar] even as also I am known 


[as by a mirror, 3: 
ace: now 1 know 


13 [was fully known, éxsyy@odny]. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of [greater among, pe(Swy rovtwy] these is charity. 


t Ver. 8.—The Rec. has 
sustained only by B. (Mal), 


ites, but in opposition to the most decisive authorities. [The Elzevir form of h enegryes 
» some cursives, and Damasc. (Par.). The colloquial use of the Ind. Present for the Subj. Aor. 


 sebloentey in the later Greek, as is common in a similar form in pres but it could hardly have been allowed by Paul. 
t 


may have come into the text from the similar pronunciation in d 


8 Ver. 3.—8ome old MSS. (and with them agrees 

ever, quite satisfacto 
” re Pe » AY Stanley, and We 

thera, and Jacob (Nisib.). For cavyfowpar 

though Mai has cavyjoopas), Siueit., Aeth., 


Ou internal 


grounds, « 


Lachmann) have cavx}owpas. 
. See Exeg. notes. (For the reading xcavéijcwpas, which 
ordsworth, we have C. K., a number of versions, Chrys., Theodt., several 
which Meyer snys that even Lachmann has ™p 
pt., (M8.), Ephr., Jerome (who remarks that among the Greeks the coples 
iffer, and that among the Latins an error had crept in on account of the resemblance between «a 
. seome like an addition to make prominent the possibility that such sacrifices might be 


t a.—C, P. W.}. 
? The evidence in its favor is not, how- 

is given in the Rec. and ne pe by 
Fa 


bow given up) we have A. B. 


vO_cupes and cavyy 


formed without love, and to avoid the objection that martyrdoms by fire were almost unkuown in the Apostile’s time. The 
Subj. Future was, however, a barbarism which could not be expected in writers as early as those of the N. T., and as pure 


asthe Apostle Paul. Tischendor/, 
cursives, Macar., Max., and Clemens Alex.—C. P. W 


3 Ver. &.—Lachmann has wiwre: after A. B. C. (Sinait. 17] and some Fathers. 


to define more particularly what the Apostle meant. " 


Griesback, and Stanley (in his note) have preferred the Ind. Fut. (cav@joouac), which 
might be ensily changed by a careless copyist into the Subjunctive. This reading is supported by D. 


B. F.G. L, some 


regards dcmwre (Rec.) as a gloss 
*f prefers éxwiwres, as it has in its favor C. (3d hand), D. BE. 
excedit and cadif) 


¥. G. K. L., almost all the cursives, many versions (Vulg. has excidtt, and different copies have excidet, 
aad most of the Greek and some Latin Fathers. Comp. Rom. ix. 6.—C. P. W.]. 


Ver. 9.— Tis 


MSS 

Orig. Melet. (in Epiph.), Theodt.; but it is omitted in A. 

Aeth. (both), and a number of the Greek Fatbers.—O. P. W 
© Ver. 11.—In the Rec. as rjrcos iu put before 

in D. KE. ¥.G. K 


the 
Cc. P. W 


against the 
je found in D. 
D. (let hand) ¥.G. and eight others, t. 


*f has éd, but the best MSS. are in favor of 
6 Ver. 10.—The Rec. inserts rére before 1d dx wépovs, but 
. It appears to have been an addition from ver. 12. [It 


largest number, and to some extent the best, of the 
2d and 3d hand) E. pers cai) K. L. Syr. (both), 


e Ital, Vulg., Goth, Copt., 


the verb in each of the three clanses. Wschendorf, in each case, sets 
these words after the verb. The M88. are not decisive in behalf of either arran 


ent. [These words are before the verb 


. L. e abl; the Ital., Vulg. (Fuld.), Syr. (both), and a number of the Greek and Latin Fathers. A. B., Sinait, 
we Copt., Aeth., and a similar number of the Greek Fathers, with Jerome and August., place them after.— 


1 Ver. 11.—The Rec. inserts a &¢ after the second dre, but in opposition to the beet authorities. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[The ‘supremely excellent way,” by which 
to ascertain the best gifts and to regulate their 
use, is the subject which occupies the whole of 
this chapter. This way is in the original termed 
ayérn, unhappily tranelated in our version in 
accordance with the Vulg. by the word charity, 
which is by no means its English equivalent. 
The substantive aydédryz from the verb ayerda is, 
as Trench remarks, ‘‘a purely Christian word, 
no example of its use occurring in any heathen 
writer whatever,” and it was employed by the 


and purest sense—a love which embraced as its 
proper objects both God and man. And this is 
the rendering adopted by the translators Tindal 
and Cranmer as well as in the Geneva version ; 
and it is to be regretted that the precedent here 
set has not been followed in the version of Kin 
James, inasmuch as the word ‘‘charity,” adopt 
in this connection, has given rise to many errors 
of thought and practice. Many have in conse- 
quence been led to think that alms-giving and 
kindness to the sick and the poor is the sum 
total of ail religion, because of the superior 
worth here ascribed to charity, exalting it above 
both faith and hope. But what the Apostle here 


inspired writers, to denote dove in ita highest | speaks of, is not any one particular virtue or 
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grace, but that which is the root and spring of 
all virtues and graces, and which to possess is 
to be both like God and in God. In describing 
and recommending this fundamental grace, there- 
fore the Apostle might well be expected to en- 
large most eloquently. Accordingly, we have 
here presented to us a chapter which, as Hopes 
well remarks, ‘for moral elevation, for rich- 
ness and comprehensiveness, for beauty and 
felicity of expression, has been the admiration 
of the Church in all ages.” Paul here exhibits 
to us love after the manner of a jeweller hand- 
ling the most precious gem of his cabinet, turn- 
ing it on every side, shewing it in varied lights, 
and holding it up to view in a way best fitted to 
awaken desire for its possession. As TERTULLIAN 
says, ‘‘ his description of love is uttered totie Spi- 
ritus viribus, with all the strength of the Spirit ’’]. 
Ver. 1. The worth of love is first set fort 
negatively, by the assertion of the utter worth- 
leasnese even of the highest endowments and of 
the greatest self-sacrifices, when not associated 
with it. [‘‘In this passage there is a climax 
throughout. He begins with mentioning the gift 
of tongues, as it was against the exaggerated 
estimate of this, that he had chiefly to contend.” 
StanLey.].—Though,—’Edyv, supposing that; 
he here imagines a case which might possibly 
occur—‘‘a case in the future,” as MEYER says, 
‘‘the realization of which must be known by the 
event.”—I speak with the tongues, raic 
yAoooars; the article indicates the thing in 
general—‘ with all possible tongues.’ And these 
he exhibits in their highest conceivable develop- 
ment,—of men and of angels.—If we adopt 
the rendering languages, we shall have to insist 
on the idea that there were various classes of 
angels, and then assume either various modes of 
spiritual communication among them, or a diver- 
sity in the forms of expression used, according 
to their various orders and ranke without in- 
volving, however, any such rupture or dishar- 
mony as appears in human languages and dia- 
leots. But if we adopt the rendering tongues as 
meaning organs of speech, then we must suppose 
a reference here to some mighty jubilation, rung 
out in all the fullness of tone of which angels 
and men were capable. Brsser says, ‘‘ with 
angel tongues whereby the glory of God’s face, 
as beheld by them, is set forth.” Ewa.p says, 
“ with tongues far more wonderful and enchant- 
ing than those employed on earth bythe ordinary 
speakers with tongues who could not like the 
angels adopt a purely heavenly strain.” Weare 
at any rate to reject the interpretation of Hey- 
denreich, who takes the expression to denote all 
sorts of tongues in general, and that of Calvin, 
who regards this as ‘“‘a hyperbolical expression 
to denote what is singular or distinguished ;* 
or that of others, who take it simply as implying 
some eloquence higher than human. [ALFoRD 
says, ‘‘it is hardly possible to understand yAdo- 
oa: here of anything but articulate forms of 


Bid a is also Stanley's view, and it certainly commends 
to a person’s common sense; and ie moreover susta'ned 
by the order of the words, “tho with the tongues of 
men I speak, or even of angels.” The latter seems thus to 
come in as an after-thought, added simply for the sake of 
making the stasement as stroug as possible, and not with 
ary distinct idew that angels used vither tongues or lan- 
guages). ; 
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speech,” and so also Hodge].—and have not 
love.—aydry in this connection means that 
brotherly affection which excludes all self-seek- 
ing in the possession and use of gifts, and is di- 
rected exclusively to the furtherance of the wel- 
fare of the brotherhood. It implies a perfect 
acceptance of the divine life as the principle of 
all action—a pervading of the entire disposition 
by the fundamental moral nature of God, while 
in the particular gifts the several sides of human 
life are laid hold of and fashioned by the opera- 
tions of the divine power; or, in other words, 
special forms of life and action are combined 
with divine powers which all necessarily pre- 
suppose 8 perfect union of the human will with 
the divine will, and that perfection of the divine 
life which is implied in love. (Comp. also Matt. 
vii. 22). Osiander states the matter somewhat 
differently, p. 580. Nxanpge well asks here: 
‘show shall we conceive of that which can only 
proceed from the power of a Christian life as 
existing, where the very principle of that life, 
even love, is wanted?” To this he replies: ‘it 
may indeed happen that the Christian life actu- 
ally existed in a man, though in a troubled state, 
love having departed, while yet the power it gave, 
continues a while longer, just as a chord con- 
tinues to vibrate after it has once been smitten. 
It is poasible also that the particular gift itself 
may lead to the fall, through the selfishness 
which fastens upon it and perverts it to its own 
ends.”—I have become, yéyova, i. ¢., by the 
reception of such gifts as that mentioned; [or 
as Hopas better says, ‘‘through the mere want 
of love which notwithstanding the gift in ques- 
tion would reduce me to a level with—sounding 
brass.” ]—This denotes, not exactly a brazen mu- 
sical instrument, but any resonant piece of brass. 
The instrument is first specified in the following— 
or a clanging cymbal,—an instrument like a 
hollow basin which struck by another of the same 
sort emits a shrill, clanging sound (comp. 2 Sam. 
vi. 5). [Foradesoription of the cymbal in its sev- 
eral varieties see SmitH’s Dic. of the Bib.]. The 
verb djaddlecy is onomatopoetic and was formed to 
express the loud yell with which au army rushed 
into battle; and then from this it came to mean 
the making of any loud noise. The epithet hereis 
certainly suggestive rather of loud and confused 
exclamation on the part of the speakers with 
tongues [so Hodge, referring to xiv. 28], than of 
any such muttering in low and scarcely audible 
tones as some have ascribed to them. But to 
suppose an intimation intended of the repulsive- 
ness and annoyance of the din occasioned by 
them, as Chrysostom does, is hardly warranted.* 
The point of the comparison is, as Myer states 
it, that ‘the man who speaks with never so 
many tongues, and is at the same time devoid 
of love, becomes but the organ of a foreign im- 
pulse, without independent worth,’ and, as Bes- 
SER adds, “having neither emotion nor consci- 
ousness.”—and though I have prophecy,— 


(Why not? If there are any who deserve to be “counted 
as giving impertinent trouble, as an annoying and weari- 
some sort of persons,” to use Chrysostom’s language, they 
are those loud-mouthed talkers and exhorters who some- 
times appear in the church as of a marvellous gift 
of tongues, but utterly devoid of the wisdom and modesty 
of love; “sounding brass and clanging cymbal” are not 
more intolerable than they}. 
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4. ¢., the gift of prophecy. This in Paul’s view 
was something higher than the former, because 
it contributed more to the edification of the 
Church, and furthermore, because it was combined 
with a clear self-consciousness which was want- 
ing in the other case. Yet, excellent as this gift 
was, we see in the instance of Balaam (2 Pet. ii. 
15; Num. xxii.) [also of Caiaphas, Jno. xi. 49 ff. ] 
how worthless it is when not united with love. 
But how are we to connect this with that next 
mentioned ?’—and know all the mysteries 
and all knowledge.—dAre these particulars 
only designations of the degrees in which the 
gift of prophecy was had? or are they special 
gifts? The former is ed aatt sustained by 
the fact that the particles ‘‘and though” are 
not repeated until we come to the next gift, and 
so the three seem included under one head (s0 
Meyer). But although ‘the knowledge of mys- 
teries,’ as implying a supernatural revelation 
like that in prophecy, may suit with this con- 
struction, yet the other expression “all know- 
ledge” is just as far the other way (see on xii. 
8). [Besides, Paul elsewhere distinguishes be- 
tween prophecy and knowledge (ver. 8 and xii. 8- 
10); and to this it may be added that the words 
‘mysteries’ and ‘knowledge’ depend not on ‘I 
have,” but ‘I know’]. Hence it were betterto un- 
derstand him as speaking of separate gifts pro- 
ceeding from the divine illumination and serving 
to enlighten others. The first of these, ‘the know- 
ledge of mysteries’ (which pony may be the 
same as “wisdom,” xii. 8), implies a direct in- 
sight into the secret counsels of God as brought 
out in the great plan of redemption. This, in- 
deed, could not be had without revelation, such 
as that which forms the basis also of prophecy, 
from which it is distinguished also by the nature 
of the objects involved ; while it itself forms the 
basis rather of instruction. But inasmuch as 
the prophet may be at the same time an earnest 
inquirer, and through the help of the Spirit, 
may become a profound explorer into the truth 
of God’s revelation, there is nothing in the na- 
ture of the case to prevent our accepting Meyer’s 
view as expressed above. The extent of these 
gifts is represented as the greatest conceivable 
by the repeated use of the term “all.”—The 
union of the words ‘‘and all knowledge” di- 
rectly with the verb ‘‘I know,” gives rise to the 
constructio conjugaté (Osiander), or & zeugma* 
(Meyer), go that instead of ‘I know” you must 
supply some such verb as ‘I have.’—And 
though I have all] faith,—i. ¢., faith in its 
whole extent and fullest measure. The word 
here means a power of will energized by faith 
(Neander).—so that I could remove moun- 
tains,—i. ¢., 830 as to be able to accomplish that 
which transcends our natural powers, and ap- 
pears impossible. (Comp. Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 
21). The expression can hardly be derived 
from a supposed tradition of Christ’s speeches, 
but must rather be taken as a current proverb. 
[Inasmuch as the term faith is used in a variety 
of senses, we must be careful to observe the 
special signification in which it is here employed. 
Chrysostom calls it ‘the faith of miracles,” 


*'A figure of speech by which an adjective or verb which 
agrees witha nearer word, fs, by way of supplement, referred 
to apother more remote and perhape jess suited to it}. 
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that which apprehends Christ simply in His 
wonder-working power, and may sometimes 
exist in an unsanctified person, like Judas, 
Nothing can be inferred therefore from Paul's 
statement here to the disparagement of faith as 
the fundamental grace of the Christian life 
(Calvin)].—I am nothing.—A short and ex- 
pressive statement of the result. Without love, 
though endowed with these most remarkable 
gifts which are so highly esteemed and cap- 
able of such use, and which seem to indicate 
a special divine favor,.a person is in fact a mere 
nullity. [‘*They do not elevate his character, 
or render him worthy of respect or confidence. 
Satan may have, and doubtless has, more of in- 
telligence and power than any man ever pos- 
sessed, and yet he is Satan still. Those, there- 
fore, who seek to exalt men by the mere culti- 
vation of the intellect, are striving to make 
Satans of them.” Hopce].—He advances in 
the climax by next mentioning acts which are 
regarded as the exercises of a love of the most 
ardent and self-sacrificing kind, but which are, 
nevertheless, affirmed to avail nothing when de- 
void of their proper actuating spirit. Such acts 
are but. the outward forms of love, which may be 
performed under the promptings of a refined 
selfishness and vanity; or,as Besser says, ‘are 
the forth-puttings of a self-will, which, being de- 
void of love, expends itself in empty, fruitless 
blossoms.” Since he is here speaking of tran- 
sient acts, he employs the aorist forms pupicu 
and rapaé@.—And though I dole out all 
my goods.—The verb yopuifecv, when used 
primarily with a personal object (Rom. xii. 20), 
means to feed a8 & mother does her babe, by put- 
ting into its mouth little morsels previously 
chewed; then, to feed tn general, to nourish. 
When used with the accusative of the thing, it 
means to feed out, to distribute to the poor.*—And 
though I give my body that I may be 
burned.—The reading iva cavdfoopat is 
strongly supported--but cev9 fouxa: is a barbarism, 
though found in several editions. [See Winer 
II., 3 18, I. e). The burning here may be either 
a burning to death, or simple torture by fire. 
Perhaps Paul had in mind such events as are 
recorded in Dan. iii. 19 ff.; 2 Macc. vii. The 
history of his time had not yet furnished any in- 
stances of martyrdom at the stake; but in ac- 
cordance with the precedents just alluded to, and 
through the outlook which he cast into the fa- 
ture, he might here have anticipated something 
of the sort in spirit.—It is entirely erroneous to 
suppose that the reference here is to branding, 
as that of slaves; the usual words for this are 
orifew and or:yparifev. And still less can he 
allude to the casting of one’s self into the fire in 
resumptuous expectation of Divine deliverance. 
he parallelism with the first clause naturally 
suggests the idea of a self-sacrifice for the good 
of others. [This is the thought which Hodge 
considers to be presented here]. But this does 


*(Coleridge in a M8. note on this passage, given by Stan- 
ley, says: The true and most significant sense {s, ‘ Though 
I dole away {n mouthfulle all my property, or estates.’ 
Who that has witnessed the alme-giving in a Catholic mo- 
nastery, or the court of a Spanieh or Sicilian bishop's or 
eh tend Bl palace, where jinmense revenues are ayringed 
away in farthings to herds of beggara, but must feel the 
force of the Apostle’s half satirical yoystow)?”” 
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not exclude the idea of a martyr-doath, inasmuch 
as such a death may serve to manifest both an 
unwavering confidence in God, and also a readi- 
ness to devote one’s self, body and life, for the 
benefit of others. But if such self-devotion did 
not spring from love, it is obvious that the mar- 
tyrdom thus suffered would be only of a kind 
that often occurred later in the history of the 
church—[a mere parade of heroic endurance or 
defiance}. Thus the gloss early arose, iva cav- 
Xhcwpa., tm order that I may boast; which 
then would have so much the more easily come 
into the place of the more difficult, and gramma- 
tically singular cav3jowpa: since it would have in- 
volved the change of only one letter. This gloss 
would also, in sucha connection, be both flat 
and disturbing to the sense,—J am profited 
nothing.—Thus he takes duwr all conceit about 
the meritoriousness of such works. The divine 
reward, i. ¢., the crown of righteousness (1 Tim. 
iv. 8), can only be given to a humble disinter- 
ested love. 

Vers. 4-7. In this paragraph we havea eulogy 
of love in a description of its qualities, setting 
forth its superior excellence both positively and 
negatively. The beauty of the description is 
heightened by a personification of love, to which 
those things are ascribed that are found in such 
astruly love. Throughout the whole there are 
occasional side-glanoes at the faults in the Co- 
rinthian Church, which stood in contrast with 
the excellences set forth.— Love suffereth 
long, and is kind ;—Here we have opposite as- 
pects of the same quality. The former ex- 
pression denotes the withholding of anger, or 
displeasure at the offences or failings of others, 
end thus implies the overcoming of a natural in- 
dignation ; the latter denotes the exhibition of a 
mild, gracious, tender disposition. The word 
Xpnoreverace [from yphoroc, useful] ocours 
only here in all the New Testament; and else- 
where we find it only in the Church Fathers. It 

imarily means disposed to be useful. Calvin ex- 

ibits the contrast thus—in tolerandis malis—in 
conferendis bonis. Next follows a series of state- 
ments in which several bad features are denied 
to love.—love envieth not ;—The word (7Aovr, 
as here used, denotes the exhibition of wrong or 
unpleasant feelings in view of advantages pos- 
sessed by others, giving rise to strife and sohism ; 
a0 (7A0¢ in Rom. xiii. 18, and elsewhere.—love 
vaunteth not itself,—reprepsteras is 
onomatopoetio [aad comes from the old Latin 
word perperus, a braggart.—See Polybius xxxii. 
6,5; xl. 6, 2;” Stanugy]. It means to show of 
one’s self—io cut a swell, make a display, especially 
with false pretences, to talk big, to swagger.* 
Next we have an allusion to the inward ground 
ef all such conduct.—is not puffed up,—i. «., 
inflated with vanity. As this expresses the sub- 
jective state of conceit and self-exaltation, so 


*fPhis, however, ie contrary to the meaning given by 
Chrys., and most of the Greek commentators, by all the 
older Ruglish versions, except the Genevan, and by Schleun- 
ner, Sui Bloomfield, and others, who all agree in the 
sense: ‘ doth not act precipitately, frowardly, rashly, incon- 
eiderately.' Chrys. comments: “Love renders him who 
loven both considerate, and ©, and steady in his move- 
ments.” The balance of authority is in favor of this Inter- 
pretation. Amid such disagreement it is difficult to form a 
decision}. 


does the former express the natural manifesta- 
tion of this in boasts over advantages possessed, 
and in attempts to get honor for them. [Of 
course there is a contrast here implied. Through 
these negatives he would give them to understand 
that “love is modest and humble; modest be- 
cause humble.” Or as Cugysostom beautifully 
says: ‘‘He adorns love not only from what she 
hath, but also from what she hath not. For he 
saith that she both brings in virtue, and extir- 
pates vice, nay, rather she suffers it not 10 epring 
up at all’”.]—does not behave itself an- 
seemly,—The word doynpoveiy does not allude 
precisely to such conduct as is rebuked in xi. 6, 
but rather to an unseemly obtrusiveness in the 
use of gifts (comp. xiv. 27 ff.; 89). [Mgr and 
Hopas interpret the word of unseemly conduct 
in general, t.¢., “love does nothing of which 
one ought to be ashamed; its whole deponment 
is decorous and becoming.” ]—seeketh not her 
own,—Here we have the exact opposite of the 
real nature of love, aselfish seeking after one’s 
own advantage, honor, and influence as the great 
thing to be obtained (comp. x. 24, 88).—* Love 
seeks not its own pleasure, its own enjoyment, 
its own reputation, its own advantage, its own 
freedom—yea, not its own blessedness, for, as a 
pee thing, it seeks nothing which it would 
ave alone for itself.” Bgsssz.—is not pro- 
voked to anger,—[twapoftverac; “the ex- 
ence isa ash one, and denotes all those 
eelings of violent irritation, and bitter exacer- 
bation, which are so easily excited in an irrita- 
ble man.” BLoomPrizLD].—It points back to the 
long-suffering spoken of in ver. 4. Osiander 
distinguishes it from the former (which he ex- 
plains as shewing meekness under wrong in ge- 
neral) by the explanation ‘love does not allow 
itself to be aroused even into a transient passion, 
such as arises from the supposed infringement 
of one’s own claims and interest.’ Hence this 
declaration is closely connected with the one im- 
mediately preceding; and as much so with what 
follows.—imputeth not the evil;—ov 407 i- 
Cerat To xaxéyv; this does not refer to the evil 
which proceeds from one’s-self, as though Aoyi- 
Gedoa: meant to think upon, to meditate, as in Jer. 
xxvi. 3; Nahum i. 9; and as Luther renders it: 
‘6 Sie trachtet nicht nach Schaden;’’ but it re- 
fers only to the evil done to it, g. d., ‘love does 
not charge the evil inflicted,’ «does not carry it 
ever in mind, but forgives it.’ (Comp. the word 
as used in Rom. iv. 8; 2 Cor. v. 19, and else- 
where). The rendering ‘suspect’ [given by 
Grot., Heyden., and adopted by Jon. Edwards in 
his celebrated discourses on this chapter] is, te 
say the least, doubtful. It is opposed by the 
article before xaxdv, ‘ the evil,’ [which evidently 
implies the actual existence of some particular 
evil that was to be dealt with; so Alford, 
Hodge}].—rejoiceth not at the iniquity,— 
Here, too, the thing spoken of is found outside of 
the subject, as may be seen from the positive an- 
tithetic clause which follows. [Jon. Edwards 
takes the opposite view, and understands the 
ssage as affirming that love, so far from de- 
ighting in the practice of iniquity, tends to- 
wards holiness in the life. This is to overlook 
the general drift of the passage, which is rather 
to represent love in its relations to others]. But 
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the iniquity to which he alludes is not iniquity 
in general—iniquity as it triumphs and spreads, 
and because it is in the ascendancy [Stanley, 
Wordsworth]; but, more suitably with the con- 
text, iniquity as perpetrated by particular indi- 
viduals, and rebounding to their own hurt [Al- 
ford]. The trait here brought out, is that disposi- 
tion to rejoice in the downfall or injury of others 
(Schadenfreude), which springs out of ill-will or 
jealousy, and which is gladdened when those who 
are envied for their advantages are compelled 
through some mis-step to come down from their 
high position and incur disgrace. This expla- 
nation is more natural than to suppose such a 
love intended as blindly or falsely approves even 
the errors of others, applaudit male agentibus 
(Grot.); comp. Rom. i. 32; xii. 9.—As a contrast 
with this, he says,—but rejoiceth with the 
truth ;—ovyyaiper d2 rg aAnSeia, not “at 
the truth,” thus making the ovy in composition 

7 intensive [as do most of the commentators 
and the E. V., altogether overlooking the force 
of the verb and the altered construction]; nor 
as though the persons concerned were also taken 
into the account as Bengel: gratulatur [Justis] 
justiiiam; but, ‘‘with the truth,” truth being 
here personified. It is taken either to denote 
the absolute truth contained in the Gospel (Col. 
i. 5; 4 Thess. ii. 12, etc.) the aim of which is to 
make morality prevalent and which rejoices in 
the attainment of this end (Meyer); or in an 
ethical sense, as the good. Bunrcer says: ‘the 
truth in the fullest sense (John iii. 21; viii. 32- 
44) as the ground of true morality ;” and Ngan- 
DER: ‘Paul here traces back the idea of the 
good to that of the divine truth.” Or it is in- 
terpreted subjectively, moral good in the con- 
crete, t. e., men who have been rescued to mo- 
rality (Rickert); or the heart filled and sancti- 
fied by the truth and by obedience to it (Osian- 
der). The ethical interpretation suits best with 
the antithesis; to that immorality, which is a vio- 
lation of the divine righteousness and the divine 
will, there is here contrasted the harmony of 
human life in will and act with God and His will, 
4. ¢., truth in a moral sense. With this, where- 
ever it appears, love rejoices; it holds fellowship 
with it, and shares in the joy of its success. [So 
Hovag, who says: “the sympathy of love with 
the Gospel, therefore, does not seem to be appro- 
priate in this connection, for it is of love as a 
virtue of which Paul is speaking” ].—The conclu- 
sion of this description is made up of four posi- 
tive statements. The first rdvra oréyer is 
variously rendered. The verb may be construed 
either as in ix. 12, ‘it suffereth all things,” and 
so be referred to the pains and privations en- 
dured for the benefit of others (Burger), in dis- 
tinction from the vrouéver, endureth, that follows, 
which is referred to the trials and persecutions 
inflicted by others. Or it may be rendered 
‘‘covers up all things,’ é. ¢., conceals and is si- 
lent about those faults of others which a malig- 
nant selfishness would gladly expose; as BENGEL 
very finely says: ‘hides to itself and to others.” 
So rendered it would stand in easy connection with 
the “rejoicing not in iniquity” of ver. 6, and 
also would suit well with what follows. ([Jon. 
Edwards interprets the clause as denoting a dis- 
position which makes us willing for Christ’s 
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sake to undergo all sufferings to which we may 
be exposed in the way of duty! But this, how- 
ever, truly it may be asserted of love, is hardly 
consistent with the drift of the passage. It is 
better to adhere to the strict meaning of the 
verb oréyecy, to cover, which, as used by Paul, car- 
ries with it the idea of covering over and bearing 
in silence whatever may be put upon one. 8o 
Stanley and Wordsworth]. — believeth all 
things,—+. ¢., shows a trustful disposition which 
instead of suspiciously and malignantly surmis- 
ing and exposing faults, is ever inclined to sup- 
pose the existence of a good not seen, and in 
failures to presume the existence of a right inten- 
tion. —To this then is added,—hopeth all 
things.—This denotes the disposition to hope 
for all good by looking unto God (comp. Phil. i. 
7); confidently to expect the future victory of 
good in others, whatever may be the faults and 
imperfections which for the present bar such 
hope. [Many commentators are disposed to 
widen the acceptation of these two last qualities, 
and to give them a religious significance. So 
Jon. Edwards who regards the Apostle as here 
connecting love with faith and hope, thus show- 
ing how all the graces of Christianity are con- 
nected together in mutual dependence ; and pr 
Werre says: “the religious ideas, faith, hope, 
patience, are too well known not to be supposed 
to come into play here. A proper confidence in 
our neighbor passes over in many respects into 
the faith we have in the wisdom and goodness of 
God ; the hope, by virtae of which we anticipate 
good in relation to our fellow-men, mounts up 
into the hope we have in the final victory of the 
kingdom of God; and the patience with which 
we endure opposition for our neighbors’ sake, 
partakes of our steadfastness in doing battle for 
the kingdom of God. The true way therefore 
will be to interpret these statements both morally 
in relation to our neighbor, and religiously in 
relation to God.” But, however true in itself, 
this expansion of thought may be, it is question- 
able whether the Apostle intended to give his 
language this scope].—From this there follows 
the ability for that which is expressed in the 
next clause,—endureth all things,—whether 
it be taken in the sense of expecting in patience, 
or of calmly enduring everything painful and 
trying that appears in the object of our hope. 
[‘‘ The verb droutvecy, as Hodge says, is properly 
a military word, and means fo sustam the as- 
sault ofan enemy. Hence it is used in the New 
Testament to express the idea of sustaining the 
assaults of suffering or persecution, in the sense 
of bearing up under them, and enduring them 
patiently (2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. x. 82; xii. 2). 
This clause, therefore, differs from that at the 
beginning of the verse; as that had reference to 
annoyances and troubles [or, still better, to 
faults and offences], this to suffering and peree- 
cutions.” Edwards, however, in consistency with 
his previous exposition interprets this clause as 
expressing the final perseverance of love, en- 
during to the end; this likewise must be consid- 
ered as transcending the Apostle’s line of thought. 
The union of faith and patience appeare also in 
2 Thess. i. 8, comp. 2 Tim. ii. 25. The expression 
‘‘all things” is of course to be taken with a de- 
gree of allowance. In the first instance it im- 
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plies ‘all things’ which may be endured or con- 
cealed so far as duty and conscience do not re- 
quire their exposure; in the two following it 
means ‘all things’ so far as truth allows, so that 
® person does not impose on himself, nor yield 
to groundless fancies; and in the last it is to be 
understood so as not to exclude that earnest re- 
proof which circumstances may demand, [or, 
taking the second explanation given above, 80 
as not to exclude such a resistance to injury and 
wrong as the public good or the interests of 
righteousness may require]. In this way the 
whole description becomes beautifully consistent. 
Besides, in this way the first explanation of 
oréyecv, which has in its favor Pauline usage, is 
not set aside. To suppose a close connection 
here with ver. 6, is by no means necegsary ; the 
voluntary enduring of all possible labors and 
hardships for the good of others, in striving for 
their salvation, expressed in the first clause of 
this verse, is naturally juined with the acts ex- 
pressed in what follows. Besides, we need not 
understand by the last clause [as Hodge cashed | 
the endurance uf persecutions and the like, an 
can hold fast to the second of the explanations 
given above. Mark the climax of expressions in 
this beautiful verse. ‘‘Whatever love may en- 
counter from others that is calculated to make 
it impatient, all this it bears; whatever can 
make it distrustful, all this it trusts for; what- 
ever might serve to destroy hope in a neighbor, 
all this it hopes for; whatever might cause it to 
sink in weakness, beneath all this it holds its 
ground iu firmness and endurance.” MEYER.— 
After having exhibited the excellence of love by 
portray ing those fundamental features of it which 
are found also in its divine Archetype (Rom. ii. 
4; 1 Tim.i. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 20; Titus iii. 4; Eph. 
ii. 7) he proceeds to display ita excellence still 
further by showing the permanence of those 
things in respect to which it stands preéminent. 
Vezgs. 8-13. The main proposition in the fol- 
lowing exposition here stands first. As to the 
original text, critics are not yet agreed as to 
whether, with the Rec., it is to be read éxrisrres 
Tisch. Ed. 7. [Words.]), or with A. B. C. [Alf,, 
tan.] wizre:; the sense is the same,—ov xarap- 
yetras, ov maberar (comp. Luke xvi. 17). It states 
negatively what is positively asserted in ver. 18.— 
Love never faileth ;—The compound éxrinrew 
is applied to denote the fading of flowers, the 
falling of trees, the dislocation of the limbs and 
the like; also displacement from one’s position, 
becoming void, in Rom. ix.6, spoken of the Word 


of God, corresponding to the Old Testament “é)}, 


(Job xxi. 48; xxiii. 14). “There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken ;” 
and similarly xxiii. 14. The simple form sirrew 
means (o fail, as houses, stars and the like fall. 
Mere continuance in use is not the thing meant; 
nor yet simply, that love never fails of its object ; 
but, actual existence. As NEANDER expresses 
it, ‘‘All manifestations of the higher life are 
transient, save love. It endures for ever.’’—In- 
stead of continuing in regular sequence, as might 
be expected, ‘but the gifts of various kinds 
will all cease.’ he introduces the mention of par- 
ticular gi'ts by eire—elre, whether—whether. 
By this the general idea of gifts is split into 
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its species, followed by distinct assertions re- 
specting each,—but whether (there be) pro- 
phecies,—+. ¢., the gift of prophecy, in all its 
varied forms.—they shall come to nought ;— 
4. «., when their contents are all fultilled, when 
all that was once hidden is clearly revealed, and 
‘‘every one is taught of the Lord. (Jer. xxxi. 
84).—whether (there be) tongues, they 
shall cease ;—Not human languages as such, 
but the special gift of speaking with tongues, 
whatever it be.—whether (there be) knowl- 
edge,—the reading yvooer, knowledges, is not 
sufficiently acoredited, and tke plural was used 
perhaps in comformity with the previous word.— 
it shall come to nought.—On «arapyeiv see 
chap. i. 28. All these gifts belong to the present 
state of imperfect spiritual operations and will 
cease when the period of perfection has come. 
This he fully asserts in relation to those of 
knowledge and prophecy in ver. 9, 10ff. For the 
cessation of the gift of tongues such assurance 
was unnecessary, since it was evident of itself 
that this partial ecstatic and unintelligible man- 
ifestation of the Spirit was not to be regarded as 
anything perpetual and destined to continue in a 
state of perfection. (Chrys. and others, however, 
understand these futures, of the time when, faith 
having spread abroad, these special gifts will be 
no longer needed; hence, as belonging to the 
present age. And this has been the practical con- 
struction put upon them by a large portion of 
the Protestant church. Whatever may be the 
exegesis given this passage, the prevailing belief 
is that these gifts, especially those of a miracu- 
lous nature, were destined only for the apos- 
tolic period, and have already ceased. But this, 
certainly, it wag not the intention of the Apostle 
to assert here. The time alluded to is undoubt- 
edly that of ‘the age to come,’ ushered in by the 
second advent of the Lord}. Since the assertion 
that these gifts were to terminate, would seem 
most strange when applied to knowledge, he pro- 
ceeds to enlarge on this first.— For we know 
in part and we prophesy in part.—([Here 
we have the reason why knowledge and prophecy 
were to cease. As here exercised, they were 
partial and imperfect, and therefore in their 
present form must necessarily pass away when 
the state of perfection arrived. The most that 
the most enlightened and inspired seers of the 
present revelation could boast of, were but mo- 
mentary glimpses, whether they were into the 
mysteries of the spiritual world around them, 
or into the future beyond them].—But when 
the perfeot has come, that in part shall 
come to nought.—By ‘the perfect” (rd réAeiov) 
he means the consummation of the kingdom of 
God which is to take place at the appearance of. 
Christ, and not the state of believers after death. 
See Hab. ii. 14, “For the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as 
the waters cover thesea.” [At that time all 
partial illumination will be quenched by the su- 
perior effulgence of the divine revelation then 
made, just as the light of lamps and stars is all 
quenched by the shining of the sun].—The re- 
lation of our present defective condition to what 
it will be in this future state, is next set forth by 
an illustration furnished by comparing the sev- 
eral stages of human development — that of 
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ignorant and inexperienced childhood with that 
of ripe manhood, which is elsewhere described 
by the epithet ‘perfect.” (comp. ii. 6; iii. 1; 
xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13 ff.).—When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I 
thought as a child ;—[‘‘ He here once more 
returns to himself, as the representative of man 
in general;’’ and the verbs employed to express 
the infant condition may be thus defined and 
distinguished. Aateiv means to use the votce, 
without any necessary reference to the word 
spoken, and is as applicable to the praittle of 
children as to the speeeh of men; ¢poveiv de- 
notes the internal state of the mind, heart or 
will, which expresses itself through the former, 
and means not only fo think, but also ¢o feel or to 
be inclined in any particular direction; aad Ao- 
yivec9ac implies a continual process of thought, 
@ course of reasoning, and means (fo judge, also to 
purpose; and it may alse denote behavior, so far 
as the result is established and reckoned on]. 
To refer these three acts of childhood to the 
three charisms mentioned in ver. 8, vie., of speak- 
ing with tongues of prophecy and of knowledge 
[Beng., Olsh., Stan., and others], isto say the least 
very problematical; for although the first may 
allow of this, it is hardly allowable of the other 
two, even though with Osiander we give to gpoveiv 
a merely intellectual significance, sentire, sa- 
pere.—We might also be tempted to apply the 
condition of. infancy, in ite contentedness with 
its own prattle and acts and thoughts, to illus- 
trate the self-sufficiency of the Corinthians in 
the possession and use of their gifts; so that 
then the Apostle would give us to understand in 
what follows, how everything of this sort, like- 
wise which belongs to a period of immaturity, 
must be done away in riper manhood when the 
state of perfection has come. But the course of 
thought here forbids such an application of the 
analogy, and allows only that appertaining to 
the point in view. He means tosay, that as one 
who has become a man has put away the child- 
ish character in every respect, so, in the future 
age, those forms of thinking, feeling and speaking 
which belong to the present age, will give place 
to something far better. [Tne comparison here, 
it must be observed, is not as between the false 
and the true, but between the more and the less 
in regard to what is true. The thoughts and 
feelings of a child may be correct as far as they 
go, sufficient for it at its stage, but utterly in- 
adequate when compared with the objects with 
which it is concerned: all error, if error exists, 
will be that arising from the limitation of its 
powers; and this will be gradually removed as 
its powers expand. Just so our views of divine 
things at present are not to be suspected and 
disowned as though they were false because im- 
perfect; but if formed under the guidance of the 
word and of the Spirit, they are to be relied. on 
as practically sufficient for us in our present 
condition, even though destined to be greatly 
modified in the fauture].—The inadequateness of 
the present state of knowledge is mere fully il- 
lustrated in ver. 12, in two contrasta—one as to 
the directness of knowledge, and the other as to 
its completeness.—For now we see through 
a mirror in an enigma ;—Here knowledge is 
spoken of under the form of vision (SAérecy) ; 


but it is not human knowledge in general that is 
intended, but Christian knowledge as a gift. 
Whether this ‘‘ seeing” refers to prophetic vision 
in distinction from simple knowing, is, to say at 
least, doubtful. ‘Ecorrpov some interpret to 
mean & window-pane, whether of isinglase or 
some other translucent substance. But the 
word for this is diomrpov, never écorrpov. The 
latter denotes a mirror which, according to the 
fashion of the time, consisted of a bright metallic 
plate, which, however, reflected dimly at the 
best. The prep. dd, ‘through’ [by which some 
support the interpretation of a window-pane}, is 
used in accordance with that optical illusion 
which makes the ebject reflected scem as if be- 
hind the mirror, and so, as if seen through it.* 
The expression év aiviyyaz: is not to be construed 
adverbially [as in the E. V. and by Heyden, 
Billr. and others] ‘ enigmatically,’ ‘darkly’ (auav- 
pic); but here the Apostle passes out of the 
sphere of seeing into that of hearing, and shows 
us the nature of thatin which the objects alluded 
to are seen. This he callsan ‘enigma’—a word 
denoting obscure phraseology, some mode of 
statement that only hints obscurely what is 
meant, or propounds a riddle to be solved. And 
by this term he characterizes the objective me- 
dium of Christian knowledge, viz., the revealed 
word in which divine things are seen reflected 
as in a mirror. The appropriateness of the 
hee loa is seen in the fact that the divine 
word does not convey to us these things in per- 
fect clearness, but only suggesis them, leaving 
much still problematical. As MELANCTHON says: 
“The word, as it were, veils a wonderful fact 
which in the heavenly state we shall contemplate 
fully disclosed to our sight.” And Bunecer: 
‘The revealed word is called an enigma, because 
it necessarily seta forth divine truth in modes of 
expression borrowed from human conditions and 
natural phenomena—conseyuently in a sort of 
figurative language, the import of which our 
minds but partially apprehend. ene Hopes: 
‘* We do not see the things themselves, but those 
things as set forth in symbols and words which 
but imperfectly express them.” ] Delitzsch, also, 
interprets the phrase in question of the revealed 
word. Perhapsthere was floating beforethe mind 
of the Apostle that passage in Num. xii 8, 
where the Lord says of Moses: ‘ With him will 
I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, aud 
not in dark speeches (di aluyydruv, 1xx.), and 
the similitude of the Lord shall he behold.” 
Compare witb this Gen. xxxii. 30: ‘‘I have seen 
God face to face”’—where, indeed, we have the 
expression in the antithetio clause of our text, 
which designates the immediateneas of vision.— 
but, then face to face:—On this point see 1 
Jno. iii. 2: ‘*We know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is.” Essentially the same con- 
trast is expressed in 2 Cor. v. 7.—now I know 
in part ;—[As bofore, the point of comparison 
was as to the directnese of knowledge, so here it 
is as to its extent. The imperfectness of know- 
ledge is owing, however, to its indirectness].— 
but then shall I know—éacyvdcopaes 


ad peer is not this an unnecessary refinement on the mean- 
ing? Instead of the lomiwhy not give &4 the 
sense by means off Seo JxLr. Gr. Gram. 2 627, 3. 2.) 


CHAP. XIIi. 1-18. 
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the ix: in composition is intensive, shall I tho- 
roughly know, pernoscam.—even as I also was 
known.—Here, too, the same verb is employed, 
éreyvoodnv, was thoroughly known. Supply 
‘by God.’ The perfection of human knowledge 
is compared with that of the Divine knowledge 
which apprehends its object not from one side or 
the other, but is central and total. ‘* We should 
not hesitate to assert the entire fulness of the 
promise which the Holy Scripture gives to the 
soul that is related to God. the New Testament 
occupies the proper mean between deism and 
pantheism; it never allows us to divest our- 
selves of the character peculiar to ‘personality, 
with its limitations; but, at the same time, it 
sea us away to the highest exaltation of the 
uman spirit by virtue of the fellowship it ac- 
quires with God. This statement of Paul cor- 
responds with the beatitudé@ of our Lord in 
Matth. v. 8: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart,-for 
they shall see God.” Neanper. As the object 
of the verbs “see” and “know,” some supply 
‘God’ or ‘ Divine things,’ or ‘God in Christ,’ but 
there is no necessity for such specification. The 
objects of vision and knowledge are obviously the 
things contained in the revealed word. The tran- 
sition from the plural to the singular number is 
occasioned by the change in the mode of exposi- 
tion. The aorist ireyvdo37v, Iwas known, 
does no prejudice to the eternity of the Divine 
knowledge. It is employed simply to express 
the priority of that knowledge in respect to that 
of man in the future state, ag a thing then past 
(Meyer, Ed. 8). It points back to the time of his 
conversion, when he became the object of the 
divine knowledge that then was turned directly 
on him (chap. viii. 8). Respecting the relation 
of this passage to others, where the clearness and 
perfection of the Divine revelation, and of the 
Christian’s knowledge of God are prominently 
brought out, comp. Osiander, p. 601.—But what 
is the meaning of the concluding verse, and in 
what connection does it stand with the preced- 
ing?— And now—vrvv? d2. Is this to be 
taken in its temporal acceptation as equivalent 
to the “‘now ” (dort) of the preceding verse, and 
in contrast with the “‘then?’’* If so, to what 
extent does he emphasize the continuance of the 
things specified in the present dispensation of 
the world? Does he intend to put them in con- 
trast with the other gifts which were soon to 
cease? This can hardly be, for in the Apostle’s 
view the advent of Christ was ever at hand—so 


*[So Poole, Bloomfield, and others (contrary to its use 
just after {n xiv. 6), who interpret thie verse a« asserting the 
permanent character of the three graces in contrast with the 
transientness of the gifts, and that for this dispensation, 
while the eternal duration of love is set forth b implication 
in the last clause: “the greatest of these is love.” “The 
d&fSculty,” as BLOOMFIELD says, “ hinges on this: the Apostle 
has omitted to mention the cause of the ty; yet he 
hints it in the words ‘ now abideth,’ vts., since faith and hope 
coly remain in use now, in this world only, love will also 
@terclised {in another world, and to al) eternity. The sense, 
then, may be thus expressed: ‘ Fuith, Hope, and Love, these 
three together exist in the preseut scene only; but in the 
fatare world Faith and Hope will be done away, and there- 
fore the greatest of these is Love.’” This interpretation 

obviates some difficulties attending-the other, and 
suatains the theury of the temporary nature of the gifte in 
Bestion: but fs it not adding to the letter and import of 
something notfoundthere? And is it not opposed 
‘by change of particles, vv»i 82 being used instead of apr: 
da orfer to svoid gone construction]? 
] 


imminent, indeed, that he regards the gifts as 
continuing until then. And apart from this, in 
what goes before, be has proved that they would 
cease then from the fact that they have no place 
in a state of perfection. We are therefore com- 
pelled to take the words “ and now ” in a logical 
sense (BURGER says, ‘‘as an inference from what 
precedes ’’)==‘ under these circumstances,’ ¢. ¢., 
since these gifts are appropriate only for this 
dispensation, and must cease with the incoming 
of the period of perfection.—there (therefore) 
remains permanently faith, hope, love.— 
Thus what he has said of love in ver. 8, he ex- 
tends now to the other fundamental graces of 


‘Christianity that are also elsewhere associated 


with love (Col. i. 4ff.; 1 Thess. i. 8; v. 8). The 
chief objection to this construction arises from 
the fact that Paul elsewhere exhibits to us faith 
and hope as belonging to the present life in cén- 
trast with the future. So in 2 Cor. v. 7, where 
‘walking by faith’ is opposed to ‘walking by 
sight ;’ and Rom. viii. 24, where we are said to 
be ‘* saved by hope,” which was hereafter to be 
merged in sight. Shall we then put the Apostle 
in contradiction with himself? Various attempts 
have been made to obviate this. Some would 
abstract from faith and hope their results or ef- 
fects, and take these simply into view as the 
things which were to remain; but this will not 
do since they must be construed in the same way 
that love is, which is here taken in a subjective 
sense. Others would construe the verb ‘‘ abide” 
in other than a temporal sense, g. d., ‘so there 
is left to us these three fundamental virtues; 
these three alone have an abiding significance 
(Burger), are the essential and sufficing elements 
of the Christian life. But all such interpreta- 
tions are in this connection arbitrary (comp. 
on ver. 8ff). Others still maintain, indeed, the 
temporal sense of the verb, but, so far as faith 
and hope are concerned, only relatively. They 
abide only until the advent. But here again the 
old difficulty arising from the gifts occurs. 
Others still interpret the verb to denote per- 
petual duration, in contrast with the practical 
and spasinodic character of the gifts; which is 
somewhat arbitrary. Others suppose a distinc- 
tion between the glorified kingdom of Christ upon 
earth and the absolute perfection of henven, and 
refer the verb to the former state; but this can- 
not be, since the previous verses plainly point to 
a state of absolute perfection. In our exposition 
we must settle upon this, that the Apostle ascribes. 
to faith and hope the same permanent character - 
which he ascribes to love. But the faith he. 
speaks of is not opposed to sight, (as in 2 Cor. 
‘v. 7); still less is itthe faith mentioned in verse - 
2; neither is hope to be taken in contrast with 
actual possession and enjoyment (asin Rom. viii. 
24). But faith here is the everlasting foundation. 
of the state of blessedness—faith as the trustful. 
apprehension, and fast-holding of Christ, the 
sole ground of salvation for each and all; and 
hope is the perpetual expectation of ever new and 
delightful manifestations of God’s glory, as such 
expectation must also exist in the future state— 
a thing impoésible only under the supposition 
that God’s glory was at once enjoyed to the full, 
and admitted of no further unfolding. But this 
stage of perfection no more excludes progressive. 
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developments in sight and knowledge, than does 
the maturity of manhood in the natural life. 
Such mainly is Meyer's view. He interprets 
faith as an abiding trust in the atonement ef- 
fected by Christ, which preserves the glorified 
in the perpetual enjoyment of salvation, and 
forms the living bond of an eternal fellowship 
with their Saviour; and hope he explains of the 
eternal duration, and progressive unfolding of 
the glory conferred upon them; and also from 
chap. xv. 24 he seems to find such developments 
in the future state indicated. And NsANnER says, 
‘precisely because faith anticipates a higher 
stage of development in life, is it certain that 
that which it now has only as an object of faith 
is not to be had as a perfect possession of know- 
ledge.” Somewhat different is Menken’s view ; 
he assumes the eternal duration of both faith and 
- hope in relation to ever fresh revelations of God, 
and to ever new degrees of blessedness also in 
the higher state. Accordingly we need not, with 
Osiander, refer back simply to the general state 
of mind underlying both: viz., that ofa true and 
blessed attachment to God in Christ, which is to 
go on unfolding itself even in yonder world.— 
these three; but the greater of these.— 
petlCuv trobrurv; rovrwy, of these, is commonly 
referred to faith and hope, so that it is trans- 
lated ‘greater than these.’ But the nearer re- 
ference is to the words “these three,” and the 
proper rendering is as above. Of them all the 
greater, the one possessing higher worth —is 
love.—From the fact that love has nothing to do 
with the justification of the sinner, and that here 
faith alone comes into the account, no inference 
can be drawn in respect to the relative worth of 
faith; hence also the inquiry which Calvin insti- 
tutes in respect to how far, also, on the other 
hand, faith is greater than love, is here super- 
fluous. The superior worth of love, which is 
the sum and substance of all virtues, and is the 
bond of perfectness (ver. 4 ff.; Col. iii. 14), does 
not rest on the fact that it includes in itself faith 
and hope, as one would infer from ver. 7 [as DE 
Werte, who beautifully remarks, ‘ we have faith 
only in one whom we love, we hope only for that 
which we love’’]; but rather on this, that in it 
the image of God, who is love itself, is most per- 
fectly exhibited, in so far as, unlike the other 
two, it does not relate to the receiving of our sal- 
vation with all its blessings, but is essentially 
tmparting and self-bestowment. It is to this that 
Bence finely points: ‘Love is of more advan- 
tage to our neighbor, than mere faith and hope 
in themselves (comp. “greater,” xiv. 5);—and 
God is not called faith or hope absolutely, but 
He is called ‘love;’” and Msyrer in Ed. 8 says: 
‘Since, in relation to faith, the love by which it 
works conditions its moral worth as well as the 
moral fruitfulness of the Christian life, faith 
without it would be mere show; and hope can 
spring only from a faith that is active and loving 
(comp. Matth. xxv. 85).” And Buraze: ‘ Love 
is the greater because it is the fundamental form 
of the Divine life itself, which, in us, should be 
set forth in the ways of faith, and of hope.” 
[And Hopae: ‘Throughout this chapter the 
ground of preference of one gift to others is 
made to consist in its superior usefulness. This 
is Paul’s standard; and judged by this rule, love 


is greater than either faith or hope. Faith saves 
ourselves, but love benefits others ’’]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Lowe the essential principle of all moral excel- 
lence. The personal worth and eternal welfare 
of an individual consists not in any thing which 
he may have or be capable of, whether it be 
called talent, or endowment, or aptitude, or ca- 
pacity, which may enable him to accomplish any 
thing of greater or less importance in any sphere 
of life, in the way either of thought or know- 
ledge, of willing -or working. In this matter it 
makes no difference even though the person may 
act as an organ of the Spirit of God, who for the 
time being may take possession of his natural 
powers and employ them upon Divine things. 
Let him do, or say, or think, what he will under 
such circumstances, from this alone no personal 
worth, no true salvation ensues. This rests 
solely and alone in an actual likeness to God as 
evinced in the whole tendency of a person’s life. 
And this likeness is found in love, by means of 
which a man patterns after God in his whole in- 
ner and outward conduct, becomes fundamen- 
tally united with God, thinks and acts like God, 
and purposes to have and to hold nothing good 
for himself alone, but to impart it to others 
also, gives up all exclusiveness, and devotes 
himself with his utmost energies to works of be- 
nevolence, seeking therein not his own advan- 
tage, nor honor, nor influence, but his neigh- 
bor’s good, and so also the fulfilment of the Di- 
vine ends, even the glory of God. So long, then, 
as Christ, who is the revelation of the Father's 
love, is formed ina man, does he possess a 
worth which nothing else can confer; and in 
company with Christ is he admitted into the 
very fulness of the Divine blessings, to share in 
Christ’s salvation and enter on a life of everlast- 
ing blessedness. Has he any particular qualif- 
cations, with these he serves the body of Christ, 
and devotes himself and all he has to promote 
the welfare of that heavenly communion into 
which he is incorporafed. Thus does he become 
& veritable member of this holy and blessed so- 
ciety, and participates in the Divine fulness 
which fills it. 

But he that is devoid of love, however great 
his gifts, however superior his knowledge or his 
performances, is in consequence void of worth. 
The Spirit of Christ is not the life of his life—not 
the vital bond of his union with God—not the 
power which possesses his heart and draws it 
out from its selfish isolation and sheds abroad in 
him that love by means of which he in the very 
image and frame of his mind shall be conformed 
to the Divine image. In acting upon him the 
Spirit of God operates from without, and em- 
ploys his particular powers only as the instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of specific objects, 
and only so long as it may please Him. Re- 
maining fast in his own selfishness, and be- 
coming an end to himself apart from God, he for 
this reason forfeits all claim to regard, and de- 
serves to be used only as a means by that Being 
whose honor he has thus violated. All the re- 
ward he has is in the pleasure and reputation he 
may have acquired by his gifts; and shut up in 
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himself he lives and moves untouched by that 
stream of Divine blessing which flows in upon 
and fills the body of Christ, and makes every 
member rich to his profoundest contentment 
through the interchange of benefits which goes 
on between the members. The same holds true 
also in relation to such actions as are supposed 
to betoken a stronger love, viz., extraordinary 
sacrifices, both of property and of life itself, and 
that too amid martyr sufferings. Should these 
be made in a loveless temper, and in a selfish 
spirit, though never so refined, they secure no 
advantage. The person forfeits his crown, be- 
cause instead of honoring God he sought only to 
glorify himself. 

2. The excellent quality of love. That which 
thus conditions our personal worth and salvation 
must in itself be supremely excellent. Accord- 
ingly we see that love displays itself in a nobler 
array of glorious attributes which are but the 
outgoings of its inmost nature. Indeed, its 
beauty is seen not only in what it has, but also 
in what it is devoid of. If-with disinterested af- 
fection I devote myself to my brother’s highest 
welfare, then will there be no room in my heart 
for spite or tl/-will, and no relaxation in my labors 
and prayers in his behalf. Even though his 
progress be slower than I anticipated, though he 
exhibits all manner of weakness and imperfec- 
tion, though he fails and backslides again and 
again, though he evinces an unteachable or 
ungrateful disposition, though he causes me 
weariness and disgust, though he grieves and 
provokes me, though he betrays my confidence 
and disappoifts my hope often, yet for all this 
will I not turn from him in indignation. Love 
teaches me to endure, and to restrain my impa- 
tience, and to cherish and manifest my benevo- 
lence still, according to the example of my God. 
It prompts me to go on and bear all things, and 
ea He labors and crosses in His behalf, on the 
ready supposition that where God’s work has be- 
gun, however concealed from me, some good 
must exist which calls for my persevering effort 
even when the danger of failure seems most im- 
minent. Again, if in corlial love I have given 
myself up to the communion of saints in Christ, 
then I shall feel neither envy nor jealousy in view 
of the preéminent gifts, or greater influence, 
or higher honor of others.—So, too, I shall be ex- 
empt from pride and boasting on account of my 
own superior advantages: nor will [ unbe- 
comingly obtrude myself on others’ notice; but 
every where maintain a modest and decorous 
deportment ; neither shall I be seeking mine 
own honor, or power, or enjoyment, nor give 
place to bitterness and evil passion when disap- 
pointed in such attempts or bafiled by rivals. 
Moving continually in the sphere of that grace 
which freely and abundantly pardons al! sin, I 
too shall not be ready to impute the injustice I 
sufer from, but rather shall seek to aid and 
bless in return, and requite good for evil. 
Moreover, having been made free by the truth 
myself, I shall sympathize with truth in every 

¢Ctory it gains, and take no pleasure in un- 
Tighteousness, nor feel a malignant satisfaction 
when others fall, as though their fall redounded 
In some way to my credit. Thus is love su- 
premely beautifal, both from what it lacks and 
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from what it possesses, shining forth in contrast 
with the sins and imperfections of the world, 
like a visitant from heaven. 

8. Faith, Hope and Love alone permanent. Par- 
ticular gifts which afford us only transient 
glimpses into the depths of the Divine plans and 
purposes, serve well for the wants of the prescnt 
life, and satisfy certain needs of the church 
during its earthly career; but for this reason 
they are not suited to that state of pertection 
where the partial gives place to the complete, and 
where, instead of a knowledge mediated by inade- 
quate words and signs, we enjoy the direct vision 
of God and of all things in Him. That only can 
endure which may be regarded as a conclusive 
union of our renewed nature with the lite of 
God—with eternal grace, and truth, and glory. 
And such is faith which firmly and trustfully 
clings to God's redeeming grace in Christ as the 
sole foundation of safety both for time and eter- 
nity; such is Aope, which reaches out joyfully 
after ever fresh manifestations of the Divine 
glory ; such, too, is Jove, the union of the regene- 
rate soul with the Triune God, in which the very 
life of God gushes forth in inexhaustible streams, 
and which must have the preéminence, even as 
the Divine principle of distribution and self-be- 
stowment must have the superiority over the 
earthly principle of receiving and enjoying, be- 
cause ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Curys.:—Ver. 5. Asa spark which falls intothe 
sea hurts not the sea, but is itself extinguished, 
so let any thing evil befall the loving egoul, and 
it will soon be extinguished without disquietude. 

LutHER: — Ver. 8. Giving is indeed a /rust 
of love, but it is not love itself: love is a 
spiritual gift which involves the heart and not 
the hand alone; love denotes not that which the 
hand does, but which the heart feels.—Ver. 5. 
‘Not to seek its own ;’ behold, this is the nature 
of love where it is sincere; but it is sincere 
only where faith is sincere. A Christian lives 
not in himself alone, but in Christ and in his 
neighbor—in Christ, through faith; in his neigh- 
bor through love. Through faith he passes be- 
yond himself into God, and out of God he passes 
again below himself through love, and ever 
abides in God and in Divine love. 

StarKe:—Ver. 1. Glorious gifts make no man 
a Christian, but it is love that makes and proves 
him such (Gal. v. 6; John xiii. 86).—What is 
the knowledge contained in that speech which is 
not used through love and unto love, but the 
confusion of Babel. Oftentimes there is great 
sounding in the ear when there is no profit be- 
fore God. Many a man speaks to his neighbor 
in pure angelic words, while his heart is devoid 
of love; and to God he daily draws near while 
his heart is far from him.—Ver. 2. The knowl- 
edge of divine mysteries is a remarkable thing ; 
but take away love and it loses its praise.—A 
wonder-working faith is not the faith which 
makes blessed. Though possessing it, we may 
yet be plunged into the prison-house of unbe~ 
lieving souls (Matt. vii. 22 ff.). 

Hep. :—Ver. 8. Letnoone be charmed with giv- 
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ing and suffering. Inquire after the disposition— 
the groundandtheaim. Love gives weight to all.— 
Though I do all the good a man can, and suffer all a 
man may ; without love it is no good work for which 
I can hope a gracious reward.—To hazard life 
rather than the truth is indeed in itself some- 
thing commendable; but he who might on this 
ucsount endure the severest martyrdom without 
love, would nevertheless derive therefrom no 
profit.—There are true and false martyrsa—God’s 
and the devil’s.—Vv. 4-7. As in a crown there 
are many precious stones, so in the single virtue 
of love there are imbedded many virtues. But 
to no wickedness must love be so hostile as to 
wrath and revenge, which it encounters in the 
beginning (‘‘long suffering’), middle (‘is not 
easily provoked”), and end (‘‘ endures” ).—Whom 
we love, we highly esteem; how then can we ex- 
alt ourselves above him ?—O, how sadly is the 
sweet name of love abused in that it is made to 
serve as a veil for all unchastity and wanton- 
ness erie) !—Love is so far from making 
unrighteous demands that it rather yielda its 
rights and imparts itself, with all ithas and can, 
unto others. That which is called love and 
friendship is oftentimes nothing but a trade— 
with one hand it gives, but with both hands it is 
ready to take again. Behold how rare true love 
has become (x. 24).—Love does not ‘laugh in the 
sleeve’ when it sees a neighbor fall into sin; 
rather, it rejoices when men act uprightly and 
it goes well with them.—Void of love are they, 
who for the sake of peace in the church would 
readily sell the truth of the gospel. This is far 
too precious a jewel to be thus bartered.—Be- 
cause love wishes all good to every one, it can 
surmise evil of none, but ever hopes well of a 
neighbor. Although often deceived in its good 
Opinion, yet does it fill out the measure of its 
goodness by enduring everything, and labors 
still to set him right with all mildness and meek- 
ness. It does not readily despair of any sinner, 
however bad, and keeps hoping that God will still 
preserve him, and that he will yet acknowledge 
and reform from his unrighteousness.—Love has 
a@ broad manfle which it spreads over a multi- 
tude of sins and guards itself from the curse of 
Ham with all diligence.—Ver. 8 ff.: Love pro- 
duces its fruits here without intermission and is 
a foretaste of eternal life ; yonder it will become 
perfect ; and in this our blessedness will consist. 
Although we possess everything in faith, and do 
now perceive something of what God is, and 
what He gives us, yet is this knowledge scant 
when compared with the clear vision of the fu- 
ture. Here we have only a few drops out of an 
ooean of divine knowledge; and who does aot 
often find in these very drops an abyss which he 
cannot fathom (Rom. xi. 33) ?—The imperfect 
knowledge is as far surpassed by the perfect as 
‘@ wax light is by the sunshine (Hed.).—If thy 
knowledge is but patchwork, why dost thou boast 
thereof? Heaven is the school where we shall 
first become masters.—Even propheoy, although 
it is the perfection of an enlightened mind, is yet 
imperfect, inasmuch as it does not behold the 
promised blessing as present, but only contem- 
_plates it from afar. This will cease when we 
shall behold the chief object of all prophecy ful- 
filled, even our redemption.—By reason of our 


childish apprehension even the otherwise clear 
word of God comes to us as a veiled speech in 
which we ever look with industrious contempla- 
tion and only gradually discover the import; but 
in that perfect state we shall have God and all 
heavenly things present to our view and behold 
them as they are.—Ver. 18: Faith receives good, 
love does good. Faith and hope profit me only, 
but love serves many. It alone of the three is an 
attribute of God, and in men it is the most dis- 
tinguished feature of the divine image.—Faith is 
the ground of a holy life and of good works; 
hope builds the edifice of the same; and love 
perfects and crowns it. 

BeRLens. BrpEL:—Ver. 1. Itis better to appear 
foolish and weak before men, than to speak with- 
out the spirit of Christ; better to lack speech, 
than to lack love.—Ver. 2. In comparison with 
love everything is small, even the miracles of a 
wonder-working faith. Wherefore? Because 
our nature arrogates to itself all these works. 
But love ever bows low before the object loved, 
both God and man, and so is secured against all 
temptations to this.—As even the most plausible 
words are dead without love, so without love the 
best knowledge is also unfruitful; yea, it serves 
to enhance man’s condemnation. ithout it the 
glorious gift of prophecy especially is nothing, 
since God designs to be praised only in the Son 
of His love; and without love no words, however 
excellent, do Him service. The love of God, as 
it is His very nature and life, we may well 
call the mystery of mysteries. For who can 
rightly compute its power, attributes, and opera- 
tions? Hence the knowledge of all mysteries 
and all other science, otherwise never so good, 
is cheap in comparison with it.—With all vour 
spiritual gifts, always consider how far the one 
divine power of love may yet be wanting in thee 
for softening all your wild natural enthusiasm. 
Love makes the heart true and obedient. The 
greatest works may be performed from false mo- 
tives, or even may be perverted to our own self- 
seeking.—Ver. 8. Love surpasses all sacrifice. 
A person can still love himself in the highest 
degree, be seeking his own honor, and the praise 
of men, even when dividing all his property 
among the poor, or complying with other reli- 
gious requirements only for the purpose of being 
praised as a zealous Christian. So out of self- 
love may a person fling away his life, and suffer 
martyrdom, only that he may gain an immortal 
name. Such, indeed, have their reward.—But 
what boots it for them to cast away all their 
goods, if they do not also cast away their self- 
will? All formal sacrifice profits nothing, be- 
cause it is without the true love of God, which 
indeed admits of no such self-love; and by it 
one becomes worse instead of better. Love is 
the disposition of God; as common the word, so 
uncommon is the thing itself. Set over against 
it the most extraordinary things are overtopped, 
and seem undesirable. From this we may infer 
the greatness of love, and how much it is to be 
preferred against all else. But, 0 Love, man 
knoweth thee not, because thou art hid behind 
thine own simplicity. Only by thy workings 
canst thou be recognized.—Ver. 4 ff. Love is in- 
vincible. By impatience the strongest and the 
wisest, when devoid of love, may be overcome 
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of evil; but love is able to endure the keenest 
safferings, and it is this that makes it strong. It 
shows itself, therefore, in those who have Jesus 
dwelling in them, partiy by the manifestation of 
good, and partly by the endurance of evil, and 
in both meekness and long-suffering as exhibited 
in the heart and life of Jesus.—Ver. 4. By viriue 
of its soft, gentle nature, which shuns all rasb- 
ness and haste, love is in itself long-suffering, 
even as God Himself is (Rom. ix. 22), especially 
in its dealing with difficult eases in the church; 
not that we are to let all evil pass, but only not 
tooverdrive reform. Love is kind (Gal. viii. 22) ; 
this is its nature. The love of God, infused at 
the new birth, makes the soul kind, so that it 
gladly affords others the means of enjoyment 
also. It says not: ‘‘I am not bound to do this and 
this;”” bat where there is no law it makes one, in 
order to do as much good as it can, and to pour 
itself freely upon all men.—With love envy, re- 
venge, wickedness, and pride can find no room. 
Love feels no jealousy in seeing another achiev- 
ing great things.—Its whole action is modest. 
Its tender spirit allows of no arrogance. It 
boasts not of its divine nature, since its disposi- 
tion is only to serve. It makes itself small and 
child-like; it bows its temper to a low estimate 
of itself, and a high estimate of others. It aims 
not at the praise of men, nor at self-pleasing; 
but strives, in every way, to please God, and all 
who are loved of God.—Ver. 5. According to a 
common proverb, the final end of love, in which 
it rests and is content, is the satisfaction and 
pleasure of the object beloved. True love has 
no separate interest of its own, but it gives itself 
entirely, with all its being and means, to its ob- 
ject. His good is its good, his joy its joy; it 
lives solely and alone in him and for him. [If it 
knows that it has occasioned him any displeasure, 
then isits allembittered; and it cannot rest until 
it igassured that he has become reconciled again. 
Love allows itself'in no violence, nor any inordi- 
nate desires after anything, nor in any ill humor 
even against evil.—It can forget; has no memory 
for evil; strikes it out of mind.—Ver. 6. Love 
takes no delight in seeing a person stumbling, 
so that it cun raise a hue and cry after him. 
Antichristian spirits rejoice when anything goes 
wrong with those who do not codperate with 
them in all things. Love is righteous, and re- 
joices when the spirit obtains a conquest over 
wickedness.—The love which does not rejoice in 
the truth, is no love.—Ver. 7. Love is not oredu- 
lous, but believes all good of another sooner than 
allow itself easily to believe, or to imagine any- 
thing wicked, because love ever inclines to the 
side of the good. Love trusts God for final vio- 
tory in all things. What it does not see, it awaits 
ia patience; it exercises itself in prayer, and 
does not soon become weary of fidelity and pa- 
tieace towards others, bat quietly endures the 
sufferings meted out unto it.—As in good, so in 
evil, is it invincible. It would rather bear, be- 
lieve, hope, suffer all things than allow evil to 
triumph. Away, therefore, with your passion- 
ate, false, wrathfal natures!—O Thou eternal 
Life, in the midst of Thine enemies rule Thou in 
us, through Thy lamb-like loving Spirit, ia the 
patience and faith of Thy saints, in mildness and 
meekness, and tranquility!—Ver. 8. Love is un- 
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ending and ceaseless as God’s own eternal life, 
even so far as He imparts it to His believing 
creatures. It continues in eternity as an eternal 
essence and life in God, and in all blessed spi- 
rits. Other spiritual gifts are indeed from God, 
but they are not God’s essence and life as love is, 
and they retire before it in eternity.—All other 
gifts are only preparations for perfect love; in 
it all those things terminate which have not in 
themselves the enitre divine life. — Vv. 9, 10. 
One knows this, another that, none everything. 
The Church of God anticipates a summer which 
shall never pass away. Atlast the tree produces 
ripe fruits, the child loses himself in the youth, 
and the youthinthe man. When the veils which 
now curtain us are all taken away, then will the 
perfect come. To abide in that which is frag- 
mentary when age is matured, is childishness. 
When we hold to special gifts for their own sake 
alone, then are we liable to become extinguished 
with them.—Ver. 11 f. Mature manhood in Christ 
exchanges the patchwork of the outward exer. 
cises in speech and knowledge for the perfect 
essence of love. This makes us Christ godly- 
minded, and glorifies in us Christ, in the Father. 
—Ver. 18. Faith, hope, and charity, all three, 
are the simple cleaving of the loftiest disposition 
to God, as that Being who alone can and will 
help us through Himself. In love we have joy 
in Him as the highest good which can satisfy all 
our longings, and we strive'to please Him su- 
premely. In faith we commit ourselves wholly 
to Him on the ground that He loves us, and con- 
sequently will help us. In hope we patiently 
expect that He will love us in eternity, will im- 
part Himself to us, and be our help forever. 
Rizcer :—Vv. 1-8. That a person may have 
gifts without communion with God is a witness 
of the general disposition on the part of God 
to do good and simply to give. If a man en- 
dowed with many gifts is nothing without love, 
what must that man be who is utterly estranged 
from the life of love, and has nothing at all 
wherewith to clothe his nakedness. As long 
suffering, love can consume much time over the 
failings of others; as kind, it considers how it 
ean make itself acceptable to them for their im- 
provement. It desires not tobe and todo every- 
thing itself; but it looks gladly on when its de- 
fects are supplied by the assistance and gifts of 
others. Together with this, it avoids all that 
petulance which characterizes those who love to 
please themselves. It is not puffed up with the 
breath of human applause, and in all it does, has 
reference rather to the Father who seeth in 
secret. Hence, it never behaves itself rudely, 
neither by making too common of high things, 
or by being too free with equals or by looking 
contemptuously on what is low; but it keeps in 
the place where God has put it asa member. It 
neither seeks its own in selfishness, nor fails to 
prefer the general good to its own. It imputes 
not evil, holding others aloof in suspicion or in 
revenge. It helps the truth, and it suffers much 
that is unjust towards it to pass as though un- 
observed. As far as it can, without prejudice to 
others and without injury to the public peace, it 
believes all things and hopes all things: and un- 
til this hope has become a joy, it endures all 
things and holds fast;—mercy rejoicing against 
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judgment.—Vv. 8-12. All knowledge and pro- 
phecy is patchwork; these can represent the 
truth only in partial aspects without giving a 
complete survey, because God has determined 
to draw men to Himself through His word, and 
the gradual revelation of Himself therein, and to 
operate upon their hearts under these external 
presentations, according as men allow them- 
selves to be brought thereby to the obedience of 
faith and to heed the partial revelations given. 
After the light that was quenched in the fall, 
God purposed to restore man not through a di- 
rect illumination that would have rendered faith 
and conviction, obedience and love unnecessary. 
As he sinned through hearing and through diso- 
bedience, so was he to be saved also by hearing 
and faith and obedience. Therefore God showed 
to him so much as was necessary to awaken 
faith and obedience, left it so far obscure as to 
allow room for the excuses of unbelief in case he 
ceased to have pleasure in the truth.—All of us 
are too ready to engross to ourselves everything 
with the desire of becoming perfect ourselves; 
but the Scriptures admonish us to hold every- 
thing as acommon good which has been con- 
ferred on us and others. The perfect descends 
upon me—even the kingdom of God, into which 
I enter, and which brings with itself something 
far beyond that which I could hitherto attain 
unto with wy partial knowledge in prophesying. 
Ver. 13. Among the perfected righteous, love 
will remain as the bond of perfection. He 
da abides in love abides in God, and God in 
im. 

Hevupner:—Ver. 1. Love alone has uncondi- 
tioned worth, it carries in itself its own contents; 
everything else, even the highest spiritual ad- 
vantages obtain their worth through it. All 
speech without it is lifeless. The most beauti- 
ful orator devoid of heart is but a beautiful in- 
strument unconscious of what is played on it. 
The simplest words spoken in love are of more 
worth than the most charming speeches void of 
heart. Those who are eminent for insight 
should not forget to love. And to whom this in- 
sight is denied, let him not trouble himself if he 
has love.—Indeed, there is a service which offers 
up all things and endures all sufferings and yet 
obtains not the grace of God nor any eternal re- 
ward, because love is wanting—because the thing 
was done for love of fame.—Ver. 4ff. As the 
worth of love shines forth by a comparison with 
other excellencies, so isit seen also from its blessed 
fruits. Its chief attributes are a sparing tender- 
ness, a gentleness which never injures, a sim- 
ple self-forgetfulness, holy sympathy, invincible 
courage,—Division: I. according to the subject: 
benevolent (ver. 4), true (ver. 5), holy (ver. 6), in- 
vincible (ver.7); IL. according to its objects: the 
failures, infirmities, follies of others (ver. 4), inju- 
ries (ver. 5), needs (ver. 6).—Ver. 4. Love is nota 
transient ebullition, but a benevolence which does 
not allow itself to slumber, or kindle into wrath 
oa account of the failings or indocility of others. 
It so associates with others that they can ob- 
serve and feel the inner affection in its friendly 
wiys.—It does not deal petulantly with the 
weaknesses and follies of others, nor make them 
the subject of ridicule.—It is free from conceit 
and self-consciousness, and is willing to let 


others feel its own weakness.—Ver. 5. Amid 

injuries it does not break out into wrath and 

contemptuous expressions, nor does it allow it- 

self in anything by which another’s sensitiveness 

or feeling of shame can be wounded, nor is it 

unseemingly obtrusive. It asks not, ‘“ what is 

that to me?” nor disavowsthe natural relationship 

among men, nor measures the iniquities of 
others according to the damage suffered. — lt 
does not allow its benevolence to be disturbed 
by the pains which others inflict upon it. It 
hunts not after evil to insist on an atonement, but 
cherishes thoughts of peace.—Ver. 6. Observe 
its holy interest in the spiritual welfare of others: 

while the evil-minded rejoice over other's sins 
and punishments and disgrace, and narrate 
them with laughing lips, love delights in be- 
holding the sincere piety of others clearly dis- 
played.—Ver. 7. Love does not secretly impose 
severe labors upon others, but performs them 
itself, and bears their brunt.—It gives the best 
credit possible to others for their doings and 
hopes always for their improvement, and under- 
takes to promote it in all possible wavs.—Ver. 8 
ff. The worth of love is seen thirdly, from its 
eternal duration, It alone avails in Heaven 
where all that is here learned is useless.—In 
Heaven there is no preaching, since only one 
spiritual tongue is there spoken. We shall read 
each other's thoughts in our souls. The highest 
human knowledge isin its extent and depth and 
connections but mere patchwork.—Now Ged has 
given us a problem to solve; we are to find 
its solution in nature, in History, in His word 
where His holy love exhibits itself to us in the 
image of Christ. Then shall we behold that 
which is now unseen, face to face. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 1. As the life blood of 
the body is poured from the heart into all the 
members, and as every heart-beat pulsates in all 
the veins, so is love the heart of the body of 
Christ. God has love without measure. His 
essence is love. The Christian has only drops 
from this divine sea of love, some small portion 
of the divine fulness. And Paul is strenuous that 
the love of the Spirit which renews the human 
soul in Christ, shall move the tongue of him 
who prays and sings praises; that love to the 
Lord Jesus, love to the church, love to all man- 
kind shall give to the sounding instrument its 
living tune.—Ver. 8. O, how many works of un- 
‘dying fame perish before God and follow no 
their authors, because they are not quickened by 
that love which is alone imperishable !—Vv. 
4-7. The twice-seven graces of love here shine 
like the seven colors of the rainbow. The rain- 
bow is the token of the triumph of the sun over 
the rain; so love shows itself triumphant over all 
hostile obstructions in manifold ways. The 
heavenly daughter of the Spirit triumphs over 
that which is carnal and earthly.—The varnish 
of a worldly polish is nothing in comparison 
with the culture of the heart in the Christian, 
however humble his condition may be; love 
ennobles the whole conduct of him who has it.— 
O, Thou true Savior, in our poverty we cry te 
Thee! Turn Thyself tous! From being wrath- 
ful, unfriendly, envious, haughty, conceited, 
rude, selfish, implacable, revengeful, cold tem- 
pered, unmerciful, suspicious, mean, impatient 
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do Thou make us loving in heart.—Vv. 9-10. 
The edifics of evangelical doctrine has many 
openings which will remain unclosed, for they 
are the windows out of which we look toward 
Heaven and for the coming of that which is per- 
fect.—Ver. 18. The Christian life is subject to 
the triumvirate of the three here lauded (comp. 
1 Thess. i. 8; Col. i. 4,5; Heb. x. 22~24).— 
Faith lays hold of the promise of eternal life ; 
hope waits for the appearing of the object of 
faith; but dove is eternal life itself in its power 
as manifested toward God and man. Itis greater 
in duration; its being has no end. 

EwaLp :—Vv. 4-7. The worth of love. There 
is not a Christian virtue which is not strength- 
ened by its power, not an evil which it cannot 
keep aloof, not a condition in life to which it 
cannot impart a Christian character. 

Vv. 1-18. Pericope for Esto Mihi Sunday, 
Oxztixaer, Sermons on the Epistles p. 161 ff.—I. 
True love distinguished from attachment and par- 
tiality; II. overcometh all wrath and judgment. 

Hevusxer.—lI. Love is the highest gift of grace, 
on account of: 1. its inward worth ; 2. its blessing, 
and 3. its influence upon eternal life. II. Loveis 
the consummation of Christianity: 1. it puts the 
crown upon all excellencies; 2. it exhibits pre- 
eminently the power of Christian faith; 3. it 
sets us in connection with eternity and God. 
III. The comparison between the excellencies of 
the mind and of the heart: 1. the former have 
in themselves no unconditioned worth; without 
love they may inflict injury; the latter alone 
impart worth, and united with it the former be- 
come truly renowned; 2. the formes do not 
make a person beneficial to the public; love 
only makes one ready to serve and generally 
useful; 8. the former confer no claim for salva- 
tion; love alone makes us worthy of heaven. 
IV. The Christian road to true fame (comp. chap. 
xii. 31): 1. It is a holy road, different from the 
ordinary one; 2. it is a truly difficult road, re- 
quiring much labor (comp. vv. 4-7), often not 
remunerative, often losing itself in the dark ; 
but yet 3. it is safe, and certain of leading to 
heaven. V. The worth of true love: 1. often 
eclipsed by glittering gifts and showy acts; 2. 
its peculiar spirit, being often occupied in un- 
seen labors, is not visible; 3. its eternal reward 
still hidden.—Vv. 1-8. Sermons by J. G. Krarrr. 
Vol. 1, p. 165 ff. Love: I, Its peculiar char- 


acter: 1. as to its ground (humility); 2. as to 
attributes. II. Its higher worth: it sanctifies 
knowledge; is the soul of faith; is the conse- 
cration of every good deed. III. How we 
shall partake of the same: 1. by the contempla- 
tion of its archetype in Jesus Christ; 2. by re- 
ceiving love from Him who is the fountain of 
grace and love. 

Ver. 7. SCHLEIERMACHER’S Collected works. Vol. 
I. p. 40. The limits of forbearance: I. in our 
judgment respecting men: II. in our behavior 
toward them. ‘It is only justice toward the 
good and the pious, when you look upon them 
with the eyes of love, all glowing with faith and 
hope; it is only love to the evil, when you show 
strict justice towards the evil which is in them.” 

Jon. Epwarps. Charity and tts fruits. Vv. 
1-3. AU the virtue that ts saving and distinguishes 
true Christians from others, ts summed up in 
Christian Love. I. The nature of this love: 1. in 
all true Christians is one and the same in prin- 
ciple; a. from the same spirit; b. wrought by 
the same work; c. has the same motives. II. 
Proof that all true virtue is summed up in it: 
1. from what reason teaches of its nature: a. 
that it disposes to all proper acts of respect to- 


.wards God and men; b. that whatever seeming 


virtues there are without love are unsound and 
hypocritical ; 2. from what Scripture teaches: 
a. of the law and word of God in general, 
b. and of each table of the law in par- 
ticular; 3. from what the apostle asserts of 
faith that “it works by love:” a. love is the 
most essential and distinguishing ingredient in 
a true and living faith; b. all Christian ex- 
ercises of the heart and works of love are 
from love. Application: 1. by way of self- 
examination; 2. by way of instruction. a. It 
shows us what is the right Christian spirit. 
b. Professors of Christianity may be taught as 
to their experiences whether they be real Chris- 
tian experiences or not. c. It shows the amia- 
bleness of the Christian spirit; d. also the plea- 
santness of a Christian life; e. the reason why 
contention is so destructive to religion; f. hence 
the need of watchfulness against envy and malice 
and all like passions; g. hence no wonder we 
are commanded to love our enemies; h. we learn 
the importance of seeking a spirit of love, and 
of growing in it more and more. ] 


3. A comparison of the gifts of prophecy and of speaking with tongues, in respect 
to their worth for the edification of the Church. Rules for the right regulatior 
of their use according to their end, and according to the benefit they render 


to the Charch. 
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Fotiow after charity [love, tay aydzyy], and [but, a] desire [the, ra] spiritual 


2 gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that epea 


eth in an unknown tongue 
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fa tongue] speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man understandeth [hear- 

3 eth, dzoder] him; howbeit in the spirit [Spirit] he speaketh mysteries. But he that 
_ prophesieth speaketh unto men to [om. to] edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 
4 He that speaketh in an unknown tongue [a tongue] edifieth himself; but he that pro- 
5 phesieth edifieth the church (congregation, éxzAyeiav]. I would that ye all spake 
[Now I wish you all to speak, @2dw 32 xdvra¢ buds Aaketv] with tongues, but rather 
that ye prophesicd [might prophesy, rpogytedyre]: for 1a éc}' greater zs he that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 

6 [congregation, éxxAyota} may receive edifying. [But, d2} Now, brethren, if I come 
unto you speaking with tongues. what shall I profit you, except I shatl speak to you 
either by revelation, or by knowledge. or by prophesying, or by doctrine [teaching, 

7 édayz}? And [om. And] even things without life giving sound, whether pipe or 
harp, [yet Suwe éav] except they give’ a distinction in the sounds,* how shall it be 

8 known what is piped or harped? For [also, xai] if the trumpet give an uncertain 
9 sound, who shall! prepare himsclf to the battle? So likewise ye, except ye utter by 
the tongue words [a word ] easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? 

30 for ye shall speak into the air. There are,‘ it may be, so many kinds of voices in the 
11 world, and none of them® ¢s [none are] without signification. Therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian (foreigner, 

. 12 Bdpfapos), and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian [foreigner] un'o me. Even so 
ye, forasmuch as ye ure zealous of spiritual gi/ts [spirits, rveundtwy], seek that ye may 

13 excel [abound, zep:ocedyte] to the edifying of the church [congregation]. Where- 
fore let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue [a tongue] pray that [in order that, 

14 {va} he may interpret. For if I pray in an unknown tongue [a tongue], my spirit 
15 prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What is it then? I will pray with the 
spitit, and" [but, é2] I will pray with the understanding also: I will sing with thé spi- 

16 rit, and’ I will sing with the understanding also. Else, when thou shalt bless*® with 
the spirit [shalt have blessed in spirit, edAoyi;¢ avedpuare], how shall he that occupieth 

the room [place] of the unlearned [one not so gifted, ?é:@rov] say Kee to] Amen at 

17 thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest’ For thou verily 
givest thanks well [verily thou doest well to give thanks, od pév pap xalic edvyaproteic}, 

18 but the other is not edified. I thank my [om. my]* God, I speak’ with tongues 
19 [a tongue, yAdocy}" more than ye all: Yet in the church [congregation] I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding," that by my voice [orally, zarnyjow] I might 

20 teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue [in a tongue]. Bre- 
thren, be not children in understanding [minds, rats gpecivy]: howbeit in malice 
[wickedness, xax‘a] be.ye children [babes], but in understanding [minds] be men [full 

21 grown.rédeor}. In the law it is [has been, y¢ypantac} written, With [in, é.] men of other 
tongues and other'® lips [in lips of others, év yetAeoey Erépore] will I speak unto this 

22 people; and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord. Wherefore [the, 
af] tongues are for a sign, not to [for] them that believe, but to [for] them that be- 
lieve not: but prophesying serveth [the prophesying is] not for them that believe not, 

23 but for them which believe. If therefore the whole church [congregation] be come 
together into one place, and all speak with tongues,‘ and there come in thuse that are 
unlearned [not specially gifted, /:drac], or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are 

24 mad? But if all prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not, or one un- 
learned [not ciirabulously endowed], he is convinced of [by, 5z¢] all, he is judged of 

25 [by] all: And thus’ are [om. And thus are] the secrets of his heart [are] made ma- 
nifest ; and so falling down on Ais face he will worship God, and report that God is 

26 in you of a truth [in truth is in you]. How is it then, brethren? when ye come to- 
gether, every one of you [each one, Exactos, om. of you}’® hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine [a teaching, d:day7v)}, hath a tongue, hath a revelation [hath a revelation, hath 

27 a tongue], hath an interpretation. Let all things be done unto edifying. If any 
man speak in an unknown tongue [a tongue, yAdecy], lt v¢ be by two, or at the most 

28 by three, and that by course; and let one interpret. But if there be no interpreter, 
let him keep silence in the church [congregation]; and let him speak to himself, and 

29 to God. Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the other judge. 
30 [But, d¢] If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
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31 peace. For ye may [can, dévacde] all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and 
32 all may be comforted. And the spirits” of the prophets are subject to the prophets. 
33 For God is not the author of confusion [tumult, ea ade! but of peace, as [peace. 
34 As], in all churches [the congregations, rat¢ éxxdnoiacs] of the saints.® Let your 
(saints, let, om. your] women keep silence in the churches [congregations]: for it is 
not permitted“ unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be under obedience 
35 [in subjection, dzvtaccéo3weay},” as also saith the law. And if they will learn any 
thing. let them wsk their (Lown, /8{00¢] husbands at home: for it is a shame for wo- 
36 men {a woman, yuvaczi )* to speak in the church [oongregation} What! came the 
37 word of God out frum you? or came it unto you only? If any man think himself to 
be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledve that the things that I write unto you 
38 are the commandments [a commandment, éoriv évrod7] of the Lord.* But if any man 
39 be ignorant, let him be ignorant.” Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and forbid 
40 not to speak with tongues. [But, dé] Let all things be done decently and in order. 


1 Ver. 5.— Ree. has x20, and it has many MSS. in ite favor, but the oldest (A. B.) read 8a. [To these must now be added 
Stealt., a cursive of the llth centary, and the Copt. version. On the other hand, D. E. (F. G., the Ital. and Vuly., and some 
others, have yap éarcy, or est exim) K. L. Sinait., (8d hand), many cursives and versions, with Chrys., Theodt., Jerome and 
Ambrst., favor yap.—C. P. W.]. 

3 Ver. 7.— Bee. has 89, T¥schendorf has &d¢; and this has srong but not decisive support. The de might very natu- 
rally be an attempt to conform to the 3g in ver.8. [Lachmann and Alford receive & on the authority of A. B. D. (Ist 

, Sinait., many cursives, Orig., Chrys., Zcum.—C. P. W.]. 

Ver. 7.—Lachm. has rov ¢4éyyov, but it is not sufficiently sustained. [His principal evidence is B. (which. however, 
shows its uncertainty by omitting the rod), and some Itailc and Valgate copiés (which, with Pelag. and Bede. give soniteuns, 
or ex phthongis). Aiter the pees gevny 68dyra the change of this dutive into the genitive, and of the plural into the 
singular, was very natural (Meyer).—C. P. W.]. 

4 Ver. 10.— Tischendorf edits eiaiv after the best M88. The doriy of the Rec. was probably a grammatical correction. 
Meyer, on the other hand, reasons that the singular verb ia an amendment to suit the neuter plural noan. [See also AL 
Jord. In behalf of the plural we have rer the prouoiosnce of documentary proof: A. B. D. E. F. G., Sinait., seven 
cursives, with Clem., Damasc. and Theophyl .». W.). 

§ Ver. 10.—The avrae of the Rec. has agninst it the best MSS. [A. B. D. F. G. Sinait., eleven cursives, Vulg., the Lat. 
version of E., with Clem., Damasc., Ambet., Bede.—. P. W.]. 

(© Ver. 13.— Rec. has Acdéwep instead of Acd, which is edited by Alford. The evidenoe in favor of d:d (A. B. D. E. F. G., 
Sinait., 17, Damasc.), is, on the whole, decisive, though the ancient Greek expoeitors are nearly all for Siowep.—C. P. W.]. 

T Ver. 15.—-The 82 is left out in both instances before xai by many and excellent MSS. But there appear to be no sa- 
tisfactory rensons for the omission. [The former is inserted by A. B. D. KE. L., Sinait., many cursives, the Peschito, Copt., 
and several Greek Fathers; and the latter by A. D. E. K. L., Sinait., the later Syr., Cupt., and the same Grvek Fathers. 
Alford inserts both, and Lach cancels only the second.—A. D. BE. F.G., Sim., and three cursives have mpocevéwyat befure 

y wrevu., but B. K. L., many cursives, the Vulg., and many Fathers have mpocevfouar.—O. P. W.}. 

6 Ver. 16.—Zachm. has ebroyis: The evidence for evAcyjens is by no means convincing. [It has F. G. K. L., many 
carsives, Chrys., Theodt., Ecum., Theophyl., but ebAcyys haa A. B. D., Sinuit. and Damasc.—C. P. W.] 

9 Ver. 18.— Rec. inserts pov after Oem, but in opposition to the most decisive authorities. It was probably taken from 
ehap. i. 4. and Rom. i. 8. [It is omitted in A. B. D. E. FP. G., Sinait., nine cureives, several Latin and Vulgate versions, the 
later Syr., Copt., Aeth., 'ys., Theodt. (codex), Jerome, Sedulius and Bede, but itis given in K. L., many cursive’, Pe- 
schito, Ital., Vulg , Copt., and many Latin Fathers.—C. P. W.). ; 

Ver. 18.— Rec. has AadAwy, but it ia feebly sustained. hers have dr: AaA®. [The principal witnesses for the Rec. 
ere E. L., a number of cursives, Chrys., Theodt., Damasc.. Reiche defends it. But B. D. E. F. G., Sinait.. 17, 67 (2d hand), 
the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Syr. (both), @cum., Orig. and the Latin Fathers are decisive against it. A. omits both words. The 
insertion of ore and the change into the participle are re if the original had been the difficult present, whereas 
the dant change would have been without motive.—C. P. W.]. 

1 Ver. 18.—Many and excellent M838. have yAdccacs with the Rec., but Meyer thinks [t “ probably a change to favor a 

jous prejudice.” [It has for it B. K. L., many cursives, Syr. (both), Copt., Chrys., Theodt., and Orig.: but against it A. 

. B. F. G., Sinait., Damasc.. Ambst., Pelag. Bede. The Vulg. has omnium vestrum lingua loquor.—C. P. W.}). 

(3 Ver. 19 — Rec. with Pischendorf has 84 Tov vods pov, but the evidence is stronger in fuvor of ty vol pov. [It must 
be conceded that the documentary evidence preponderates in favor of the dative (A. B. D. BK. F.G., Sinait., 12 curaives, with 
the Vaig., Syr. (later), Copt. versions, and (Ecum., Orig., and the Latin Fathers), and that the harshness ot caying that the 
understanding was the instrument of speaking supplied a strong motive forachange. And yet 7isch., Meyer and Bloom 
Jfeld think it more likely that the dative was an attempt to conform to ver. 15, and that Marcion’s reading (6a roy pdvoy 
without gov) shows that the copyist must have had before him &a& rod vods. 

13 Ver. 21.— Rec. hus érépois, but it was probably occasioned by the preceding datives. 

i Ver. 23.—There are various positions of the words wavres yAdeocats AaAwow, but the sense of the passage is not af- 
fected by them. [A. B. F. G., Sinait., Boern., Basil, Theophyl., have wdvres Aad. yAdo.—C. P. bole 

% Ver. 25.— Kee. has cai ovrw ra xpuwra (taken from the following cai ovrw), but with inferlor evidence of the MSS. 
(comp. Meyer). (Meyer thinks that “the result or consequence of which the Apostle was about to speak was thought by 
many most properly to commence here; and hence the subsequent «at ovrw was anticipated here and left out in its proper 
pice (as it is by Chrys.). Afterwards this second ovrw would be in some cases reinserted without the removal of the first 

etre.” The MSS. which are egainst the words (cai ovrw) in the beginning of the sentence are A. B. D. 6. F. G. Sinait., 

Py i nals ivea, the Lat. Syr. (Pesch.), Copt., Acth., Arm. versions, Basil, Chrys., Cyr., and the Latin Fathers.— 

Ver. 26.— Rec. has tye after éxacros, but it remains quite uncertain. [It is omitted in A. B. Sinait. (1st hand), 74, 
aad Copt., but is inserted by D. E. F.G. K. L., Sinait. (8d hand), almost all the versions and cursives, with Chrys., Theodt., 
Damasc. and the Latin Fathers.—O. P. W.]. 

E Ver. 26.— Rec. has yAsocay éxee asrox. éxet, but this order of the words is feebly supported. [A. B. D. E. F. G., 31 
nait., cursives, Vulg., Copt., Syr. (both), Aeth. (both), Arab., Bas., Bcum., Theophyl. and Lat. Fathers have amox. éxe, 
Pucca éxer.—C. P. W.]. 

18 Ver. 32.— Rec. gives as a Var. Reading, rvevua instead of wvevpare. This was a correction. because the plural 
ecemed strange. [Alford says: “As one Spirit inspired all the prophets, rvevara was not understood.” A.B K.L., Sinait., 
many cursives, we Copt., Syr. (later)., Orig., Epiph., Chrys., Theodt., Damasc., @cum., Theophyl., Tert., Didym., have 


the plaral.—C. P. W. 
te Ver. 33.—The words ws év rdcate 7. dxd. 7. dyley are juined with ver. 34, and a period is put at elpyyns by Lachmann, 
“f, Mryer, Slanicy. Conybeare, Hodge, Kling, and most of the later commentators. (Lachm. pute a comma after 
éxadng..20 that ayiwr becomes emphatic, and ai yvvaixes. without yar pelonge to oi Ostander, Neander, Bloomfield, 
Alford and Wordsworth adhere to the punctnation of the Fathers and of all modern Comm. until Cajetan, according to 
which these words are joined to the Aiba rea Some MBS. (F. G. Vulg., Syr. (later), Arm. and Chrys.) add &ddexe after 
sipguno. It was probably taken from chap. iv. 17.—C. P. W.]. 
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Ver. 34.—Here. as in ver. 26, due is very donbtfal. Neither here nor there are the MSS. decisive against the word. 
INachendorf and Reiche defend it, with D. BE. F. G@. K. L., cursives, Syr. (both), Arab Slav., Chrys , Theodt., Theophyi, 
um. Amb., Ambst.; but it ie left out by Lachm. and Alford, with A. B., Siuait., Vulg., Copt., Aeth., Arm. and sume 
Fathers. It seemed superfinons, but its antiquity, especially in the East, makes it probable —C. P. W.]. 
$1 Ver 34.—Rec. and Tis *f have éwirérpawra:, but it is not so well sustained as the present éwirpéweras. [It had 
become common to regard the law as of only former validity, and yet in this matter it was natural for the Apostle iu bis 
time to speak of its preeent signification. The authurity of the oldest and best uncials (A. B. D.E. F. G. Sinait.), the 
Vulg., Ital., Basm. versions, all the Latin and some of the Greek writers, is in favor of the verb in the preeent— 
Cc. P. W 


33 Ver. 34.—ZLachmann, on the authority of some good M&8S., edits tworacctobecay. Meyer, huwever, considers it a 
loss. {It bas fur it A. (adds rois avdpdcur), B., Sinait., seven cursives, Copt., Basm., Marc., Epiph., Damasc. The infinitive 
fas for it the weight of the cursives, the versions, and the Fathers.—C. P. W.). 

% Ver. 35.— Rec. with many MSS. has yuvecfiv for yure:ci, but it was probably a correction to make the word coaform 
to the preceding plurals. 

“ Vers. 34, 35.—Theee two verses are placed after ver. 40 by D. E. F.G., Ital., Ambst. and Sedul.—C. P. W.]. 

Ver. 37.—2ec. has rou xupiou eigiy évroAai. Lachmann has more authority for ¢oriv dvroAj. But both are probably 
glosses. Some MSS. have Geou instead of cupiov, but their authority is very feeble. 

% Ver. 38.— Lachmann, after many Greek and Latin MSS., has ayvoe:ra, instead of dyvocirw. It was probably an 
oversight of transcribers. See Meyer and exeg. notes. [In favor of the indicative is: A. pe hand—the present —ac seems to 
be a rescript for a former -w of the let hand), D. (1st hand), F. G., Siuait., Orig. and the Latin writers. Some versions (in- 
cluding the Vulg.) and fathers have +. tecr, and Hilar. has son cognoecetur. The w might easily have fallen out, as 
éyvocitw and the following eore were anciently written continuously and without punctuation, and then the ac could be 
supplied. On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine a sufficient motive for changing the indicative into the imperative. 


The sense of the ae would also have Leen quite ambiguous, while that of the imper. was very much in Paul’s spirit and 


manner.—C. P. W 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-5. [He now turns from his digression 
to the main topic on hand, viz., the proper ma- 
nagement of spiritual gifts. Before entering on 
this, however, he presses 4 final exhortation in 
regard to that which he had been so warmly 
eulogizing].—Pursue love,—i. ¢., use all dili- 
gence in obtaining and cultivating it; chase it 
as a hunter pursues his game; press towards it 
as your chief good, as men make for the goal in 
a race; such is the force of diaxev here (Rom. 
ix. 80; xii. 18f., 19; Phil. iii. 12, 14). The 
omission of all inferential particles like oby adds 
to the energy of the injunction.—but be seal- 
ous for the spiritual gifts,—the same lan- 
guage as is used in xii. 81. But itis not simply 
to resume what was there said, as though all 
that intervened was but a parenthesis [so Stan- 
ley]. Rather, the dé, Sut, is designed to set the 
second clause over against the first, by way of 
showing that though they were to pursue love, 
still this was not to prevent their seeking for 
spiritual gifts also. In urging the former he was 
not intending to disparage the latter, as they 
might be disposed to infer. Hence we may ren- 
der dé by meantime, however, or nevertheless. Ne- 
ander takes the second injunction in the light of 
a permission, rather than of a positive command, 
and supposes that Paul chose the stronger word 
in the first instance in order to teach his readers 
that a Christian’s main endeavor should be to 
become quickened by love. [‘*He observes, 
therefore, an admirable medium by disapproving 
of nothing that was useful, without at the same 
time preferring, by an absurd zeal, things of 
less consequence to what was of primary impor- 
tance.’’ CALVIN].—In regard to spiritual gifts 
see on xii. 1. A more restricted application of 
the term here, to denote simply ‘the gift of ton- 
gues,’ might, indeed, be favored by the contrast 
implied inthe ‘‘rather” directly following, and by 
ver, 2, and also by ver. 14ff., inasmuch as the 
gift of tongues, because it was a speaking and 
praying inthe spirit, might well be called by way 
of preéminence ‘ spiritual.’ But the plural form, 
as well as the more extended connection had with 
the foregoing chapter, declare for the broader 
interpretation of: gifts in general.—but rather 


—uaGAAov is to be construed comparatively and 
not as==udducra, g.d., ‘more than all the other 
gifts. —that ye may prophesy.—lInstead of 
using the noun ‘ prophecy,’ he employs the verb 
with the telic iva, as the object of (7Aotre, be 
zealous for. In this there was undoubtedly a 
design; but not such asto warrant Meyer's ren- 
dering, ‘in order that ye may prophesy.’ [Stan- 
ley says, thativais here passing into the Ro- 
maic sense, in which it is used as a substitute for 
the infinitive. Comp. for this use, ver. 12; 
Matth. vii. 12: Mark vi. 8, 25. See also Winer, 
P. 1, xi. @ lxiii. 2, 1]. The reason of the prefe- 
rence he next assigns.—F’or he that speaks 
with a tongue,—.¢.,insome strange language 
prompted by the spirit. [Bloomfield takes the 
‘speaking ” (AdAdy) to signify preaching, exhort- 
ing, and says, ‘the context requires this ;’ but it 
must be the context only as read in the light of 
a certain theory. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage to warrant it, and to construe it thus would 
be to make this the only passage where the gift 
of tongucs must be supposed to have been used 
in addressing others directly ].—speaketh not 
to men,—4. ¢., not with the design of imparting 
anything that the hearers can understand and 
profit by.—but to God:—It is with God that 
he is in communication, [‘‘ according to the pro- 
verb: ‘ He sings to Himself and the muses’ ”’.— 
CaLvin]. Of this the proof—first, negatively.— 
for no one heareth.—By this he does not 
mean literally ‘ heareth not,’ as though the words 
were inaudible, like those muttered by Hannah, 

1 Sam. i. 18; since this would neither suit the 

expression ‘speaketh ;’ nor yet the context, ea- 
pecially of ver. 7; nor yet the corresponding pas- 
sage in Acts ii. 10, 19. The word axovecy rather 
denotes here the inward hearing, the mental ap- 
preciation of what was uttered. [So the word 

is used in Acts xxii. 9, where the attendants of 
Paul are said not to have ‘ heard the voice’ which 

in Acts ix. 7 they were said to have heard—aa 

ambiguity which can be explained only by taking 

the word in the former instance to mean ‘un- 

derstand.’ See also Mark iv. 88. ‘He spake 

as they were able to hear:” also Gen. xi. 7; 

xlii. 28; Is. xxxvi. xi. where for ‘ understand’ 

the Ixx. has dxovev). The negative ‘no one” 

is not hyperbolical as if signifying ‘very few,’ 

but absolute; the exception arising from the as- 
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sistance of some interpreter will of course be 
understood.—bat in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries.—The ‘ but’ is not designed to ex- 
press a contrast, as though equivalent to son- 
dern (Riickert); but itis explicative, introducing 
a further specification, viz., ‘‘in the spirit ;” 
while the remaining words alone state the anti- 
thesis to what is asserted in the previous clause. 
The word ‘‘ mysteries” is not to be understood 
as in iv. 1.; xiil.2. [As Stanugy, ‘Here, as else- 
where, it means ‘God’s secrets ;’ here, however, 
not as elsewhere in the sense of secrets revealed, but 
in the sense (nearly approaching to the modern 
word mystery) of secrets concealed. The only 
other instance is Rev. xvii. 5.”. And ALForp: 
“‘ Things which are hidden from the bearers, and 
sometimes also from the speaker himself’’]. So 
understood, the statement would, as related to 
the previous one, appear tautological; hence the 
words ‘‘in the spirit’ must here be so taken as 
intended to bring out more fully the character- 
istic of the gift in question. Accordingly they 
must be interpreted not simply of the inward 
man, g. @., ‘he speaks to himself in his own 
thoughts’ (Le Clere, Locke, Semler). Still less 
can rvebpuare be the objective dative either to 
Aadei, or topxvorspca, g.d., ‘he speaks things 
which are mysteries for the spirit of others.’ 
Rather the expression is used here as in ver. 14, 
of the activity of the higher religious conscious- 
ness, uninfluenced by reflection (Meyer), [‘‘of 
the spirit as opposed to the understanding, his 
spirit as the organ of the Holy Ghost while the 
understanding is unfruitful” (Alford)], of the 
inner life as abstracted from the outer world 
(Beek), ‘‘ of a state of inspiration only through 
the medium of the intuitional side of the human 
spirit directed God-ward—a state in which the 
self-consciousness is, as it were, suppressed or 
overpowered by the divine influence completely 
taking possession of the human soul; in short, 
of a state of mystio ecstasy which, when par- 
taking of the characterof a gift, creates for itself 
a form of speech in which the soul breaks forth, 
as it were in holy dithyrambics”’ (Delitzsch v. 
@5).* [So also De Wette; mvebyare he ex- 
plains by ‘through the spirit,’’ ¢. ¢., his higher 
unconscious spiritual faculty which is filled by 
the Holy Spirit, and is without the voice. Bloom- 
field and Hodge, however, follow the Greek com- 
mentators, and most early modern ones, in taking 
the word “spirit” to mean, not the higher spiri- 
tual powers of our nature, but the Holy Ghost 
as in chap. viii. 14. ‘In favor of this interpreta- 
tion is: 1. The prevailing use of the word Spirit 
in reference to the Holy Ghost in all Paul’s epis- 
tles and especially in this whole connection. 2. 
That the expression to ‘speak in’ or ‘dy the 
Spirit,” is an established Scriptural phrase, 
meaning to speak under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 8. When spirit is to be distin- 
guished from the understanding, it designates the 
affeetions; a sense which would not at all suit 
this passage. 4. The meaning arrived at by 
this interpretation is natural and suitable to the 


* {This work of Delitzsch presents a masterly analysis of 
Biblical doctrine on this and all kindred subjects, and de- 
serves a better translation than that it has suffered from 
the hands of Dr. Wallis. It cannot be understood in thut 
English dress 


connection. ‘Although he who speaks with 
tongues is not understood yet guided by the 
Spirit, he speaks mysteries.” Hover. To this 
it may be replied in order 1. That mrveiya, when 
used without any qualifying term in Paul’s writ- 
ings, more commonly denotes the higher nature 
of man, especially as quickened by the Holy 
Ghost. 2. In every instance where the idea of 
speaking ‘‘in the Holy Ghost” is intended, it isin- 
dicated by the use of the prep. é, in, and usually 
with the addition of the article (as in Rom. i. 9; 
viii. 9; xv. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 11). Wherever the 
simple anarthrous dative mvefmare is found as 
here, to denote that in reference to which a 
thing is done, it stands for the spirit of man, as 
might be expected (Jno. iv. 24; Rom. viii. 18; 
1 Cor. iv. 21; vii. 84; Gal. v. 5, 16). It is in 
this broader sense that the word is here to be 
understood. It means not simply the intellect, 
but the higher nature of man in all its emotions 
as stirred by the Holy Spirit. 4. While the 
meaning ‘‘in the Holy Spirit’”’ gives good sense 
even here, still the other meaning is more in ac- 
cordance both with the wsus loguendi, and, with 
the train of argument, and should therefore be 
adhered to as it is by all English versions, and 
by nearly all commentators ].—The case is other- 
wise with the prophet.—He that prophesies 
speaks unto men—lIn the prophet who is 
called to be the mediator of divine mysteries in 
behalf of others, there is united with the state 
of ecstasy (which however is not the exclusive 
mode of revelation with him), the ability of re- 
producing that which he has seen in the spirit, 
by the aid of his understanding and psychical 
faculties in adequate and intelligible language 
(Delitzsch 35). What the prophet imparts is 
threefold, — edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort.—The first of these terms (0ix0- 
dou%), properly implying a building up of the 
Christian life in its successive stages, may be 
taken as expressing the genus of which the other 
two express the species, though not all the spe- 
cies. By tapéxAnocge, exhortation, we under- 
stand that by which the will is aroused to greater 
earnestness in self-culture and to greater Chris- 
tian activity and to more sealous endeavors. 

STaNLeEy who unites with exhortation the mean- 
ing of consoling or strengthening as in the word 
mwapdxAnroc, Comforter, says: ‘how closely con- 
nected this gift was with prophesying may be 
seen in the fact that the name of ‘ Barnabas,’ 
‘the son of prophesy,’ is rendered in Acts iv. 86 
vld¢ mapaxAjoewc, ‘the son of consolation.’” By 
rapapuvtdia we understand that by which the 
spirit is quieted and cheered. Though sharing 
with the former, the sense of consolation, it im- 
plies something more tender and soothing. As to 
the conjunctions x a:-x as, the first may be taken 
as annexing to the chief word something further 
explanatory, like and indeed; or they may be 
taken as distributive particles, both and. Osi- 
ander follows the earlier commentators in co- 
ordinating the three particulars, and gives to 
the first a relation to faith as implying the 
furtherance and strengthening of the Christian 
life therein ; to the second, a relation to love as 
implying a stimulus to the cultivation of it, as in 
the more active duties of Christianity; and to 
the third, a relation to hope, as the source and 
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effect of all comfort; furthermore, he subordi- 
nates the two last to the first as their root.— 
That a subordination here is intended is sus- 
tained by the fact that the word ‘ edification” 
returns again slone in ver. 4.—But he that 
speaks with a tongue edifies himself ;— 
He here refers to the effect of those inward ex- 
citements and elevating impressions which a 
person experiences in this intereourse with 
God— in this state of prayer and praise, or of 
Inystic ecstasy wherein the operations of the 
Holy Spirit reach their culminating point (comp. 
Delitzsch, as above). ‘This does not imply a 
benefit derived through a distinct understanding 
of that which he speaks; but there is left upon 
the spirit of the speaker an impression made by 
the whole experience, of a quickening and ele- 
vating though mystical kind.” Merer. And 
in like manner OstanpeRr: *“ He could allow the 
tetal impression and feeling of his discourse to 
work on in him.” [{* This view is necessary on 
account of what is said in ver. 5, that if he can 
tnierpref, he can edify not only himself, but the 
ehurch.” Atrorp. Hopagr, on the contrary, 
ignoring the fact that any benefit could be de- 
rived excepting through a distinct intelligence 
of what was uttered, says, ‘this verse proves 
that the understanding was not in abeyance, and 
that the speaker was not in an ecstatic state.” 
But this is a mere assumption, against which 
might be put the following counter testimony: 
‘‘The gift might and did contribute to the build- 
ing up of a man's own life (1 Cor. xiv. 4). This 
might be the only way in which some natures 
could be roused out of the apathy of n sensual 
life, or the dulness of aformalritual. The ecstasy 
of adoration which seemed to men madness, 
might be a refreshment unspeakable to one who 
was weary with the subtle questionings of thein- 
tellect, to whom all familiar and intelligible 
words were fraught with recollections of contro- 
versial bitterness or the wanderings of doubce. 
(Comp. a passage of wonderful power as to this 
use of the gift by Edw. Irwing. ‘Morning Watch,’ 
v. p. 78.") See Suitn’s Bid. Diet. p. 1658].—but 
he that prophesies edifies the churoch.— 
The article before éxxAgotay is unnecessary. 
The church as a collection of individuals is here 
brought forward in contrast with the speaker 
himself. [Not so however Alford. ‘* The arti- 
cle,” as he says, ‘‘being often omitted, when a 
noun in government has an emphatic place be- 
fore the verb; accordingly in ver. 6 the article 
reappears’’!, —Lest any should think that he was 
here seeking to set aside all speaking with 
tongues as calculated to provoke envy, he pro- 
ceeds—-I would that ye all spake with 
tongues,—This must be regarded as a hearty 
wish and not an unworthy concession to the Co- 
rinthians, on the score of their partiality for 
this gift. This is evident from the fact that he 
goes on at once toadduce prophecy as the higher 
and worthier gift which fe still more earnestly 
desires that they should have and exercise.— 
but rather that ye prophesied.—He here 
passes over into the telic construction with Zva, 
‘‘indicating a stronger intention towards the 
higher object” (Osiander). According to the 
common reading peifwy yap, for greater, he adds 
a reason for what has just been said. But if 
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with some good aathority we read dé, bul, instead 

of yap, we must regard him as simply continuing 

his discourse.—but greater is he that pro- 

phesieth than he that speaketh with 

tongues,—The greatness here consists in use- 

fulness, and hence also in dignity. This how- 

ever is qualified by the exception,—except— 

éxrdo¢o et ph. The n@ here appears pleonastic 

(xv. 2; 1 Tim. v. 19). [This redandant ex- 

pression arises from the blending of twe con- 

structions, éxrdc ct and ei p#, instances of which 

are found also in the classics. Hence, not s 

Hebraism. Winer iii. 3 668 c.].—he inter- 

pret.—The subject of the verb is not any other 

person, but the speaker himself who could unite 

the two gifts of speaking with tongues and in- 

terpretation in himself. By the exercise of the 

latter gift for the purpose of edifying the church, 

he put himself on a par with him that prophesied. 

In regard to the subjunctive form after ez comp. 

on chap. ix. 11, (respectum comprehendit experientiae. 

Meyer). [Hopes says: ‘this passage proves 
that the contents of these discourses delivered 
in an unknown, tongue were edifying; and 
therefore did not cansigt in mysteries in the bad 
sense of that term, ¢. ¢., in enigmas and dark say- 
ings. The absence of the gift of interpretation 
does not prove that the speaker himself in such 
cases was ignorant of what he uttered. It only 
proves that he was not inspired to communicate 
in another language what he had delivered.” 
The reasoning is not conelusive, It is grounded 
on the assumption that no benefit could be de- 
rived from any experiences that were not dis- 
tinctly intelligible and capable of being commu- 
nicated under the ordinary forms of thought and 
language. And it may be asked if that which 
was spoken in the unknown tongue was distinctly 
intelligible to the speaker, what need was there 
of a special gift of interpretation to enable him to 
communicate it tothe church? The understand- 
ing (votc) is the parent of language; and what a 
person understood he surely could utter. Would 
this not be in violation of a well known rule, ‘not 
to introduce a divinity upon the stage unless the 
occasion required it’]?—Ver. 6-11. But now,— 
vuvi dé here also as in xiii. [8 in a logical 
sense, g.d., ‘since in speaking with tongues the 
edification of the church depends altogether upon 
the interpretation which followed, then without 
this,,—if I come unto you speaking with 
tongues,—he uses himself as an illustration 
without laying streas upon his personality, [as 
Chrys. ], in which case abrd¢ éyd, f myself, would 
be required; or it is a mode of individualizing 
the case as is found in vv. 11, 14; xiii. 1, 12.— 
what shall I profit you,—This question here 
forms the main propos tion which (as often hap- 
pens in the classics) is inserted between the two 
hypothetical clauses, the second of which stands 
in contrast with the first, or is its negative paral- 
lel (not its subordinate se as to indicate how the 
speaking with tongues must take place; nor yet 
does it stand in any closer internal relation to 
the main proposition).—unless I shall speak 
unto you either by revelation,—The #9. in, 
or, dy, denotes as in Matt. xiii. 8 the form which 
his discourse might take, or the sphere in which 
it would move.—or by knowledge, or by 
prophesying, or by doctrine ?—The four 
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things specified may be referred back to two 
gifts: first, to prophecy, whose ground and 
contents is revelation; and secondly to doctrine 
which rests upon knowledge and furnishes its 
fruit: [as Hopae says, ‘there are not four, but only 
two modes of address contemplated in this verse. 
Revelation and prophecy belong to one, and 
knowledge and doctrine to the other. He who 
received revelations, was a prophet; he who had 
the word of knowledge, wasa teacher.” So like- 
wise Calvin. This construction is derived from 
the sense, and not from the grammar of the text. 
There the four items stand coérdinate as though 
distinct and independent]. Revelation is to be 
understood as in ver. 26, subjectively (otherwise 
ini. 7). It signifies occasional disclosures re- 
specting anything which concerns the kingdom 
of God, or an unveiling of mysteries. As what 
is thus disclosed is uttered in the ardent and 
rapt discourse of the prophet, so, that which 
an enlightened inquiry affords for furthering our 
insight into divine things, is expressed in the 
calmer diction of the teacher, and is termed doc- 
trine. As BENGEL says: ‘ prophecy relates to 
particular facts, not well understood before, to 
mysteries to be known only by revelation.” 
Doctrine and knowledge are brought from the 
common storehouse of believers, and refer to ob- 
vious things in the matter of our salvation.—He 
next proceeds to illustrate his point by various 
analogies; and first from musical instruments. 
Some difficulty arises as to the proper rendering 
of what follows, in consequence of the unnatural 
position of uw¢. Some take this as equivalent 
te duoiwc, tn like manner; but this would be 
uasuitable and unnecessary. The signification, 
nevertheless, yet even, would fit better. But still 
it is questionable whether the word mainly af- 
fects or gives prominence tora &ypvuya, lifeless 
things, as its position appears to indicate; so 
that this drawn out in full would be rd dywya 
xairep dyvya, Suu, ‘lifeless instruments, though 
lifeless, yet give sound’ (Winer); or whether by 
it the thing introduced in proof is set up as ab- 
solutely valid against all objection, g. d., ‘one 
cannot yet understand,’ s. ¢., ‘this must at any 
rate be conceded, that we cannot understand ’ 
(de Wette); or, whether, by virtue of a transpo- 
sition which appears also in Gal. iii. 15, and 
elsewhere in the classics, the word is placed first, 
while it properly belongs before 24; so that 
the conceasive protasis isformed by the words 
éaviv di:dévra, which then would be equi- 
valent to xairep guviv didévra. The last con- 
struction is the correct one, being the only one 
which corresponds to the use of language, and to 
the course of thought.—Things without life, 
although yielding sound, whether flute 
or harp, yet if they do not—Respecting the 
‘various positions occupied by duo ¢, how the 
word or clause limited by it sometimes precedes 
and sometimes follows it as here, comp. Passow ii. 
1 p.77. By being put first it earries an empha- 
sis. ‘Phere is an inference drawn from the 
less to the greater,” ¢. d., if, indeed, such is the 
case with lifeless objeots, how much more must 
it be with men ?—give a distinction to the 
tones,—i. ¢., by various distinct modulations of 
high and low, strong and weak.—how ehall it 
‘be known what is piped or harped 7— 


This refers to the significance of that which is 
played on each instrumeni (comp. ver. 8 ff.) : 
%. ¢., ‘& person will, in that case, not be able to 
discern or perceive what tune is played.’ [The 
article is here repeated to show that two distinct 
instances are contemplated, not necessarily one 
tune either piped or harped. Meyer regards 
this passage as decisive against the opinion that 
the tongues used in the gift in question were dis- 
tinotly articulated foreign languages, and that 
the utterance in this case was a confused jargon 
of sounds, such as that which would be made 
through the instruments without observing their 
proper medulations. But this is pressing the 
analogy too far. The point made is simply with 
reference to the unintelligibleness of the things 
played, unless the well-known laws of the in- 
strument and of the music were iaapea baat 
The argument is confirmed by another example 
of the same kind, which sets the case in a still 
clearer light.— For also,—[ The “‘ for” serves for 
a climax, the higher confirming the lower].—if 
the trumpet gives an uncertain sound,— 
The trumpet, so strong in its tomes, and unmis- 
takable in its character, even this requires a 
certain definite modulation when giving its va- 
rious signals, if it is to be known whether the 
signal is one for battle or not. The adjective 
‘*‘unoertain ”’ expresses the antithesis to the pre- 
vious expression, ‘‘give a distinction to the 
sounds.” [Different sounds of the same trumpet 
summoned soldiers to different duties, one suc- 
cession of notes giving the signal for attack, and 
another for retreat. Hence the question ].—who 
shall prepare himself for the battle ?— 
The application to the point in question he next 
proceeds to make.—So likewise ye, through 
the tongue,—These words are put first by way 
of emphasis, as contrasting the Corinthians in 
the exercise of their divine gift with the lifeless 
things which he has just been speaking of.—un- 
less ye give a word easy to be under- 
stood,—This clause unquestionably stands op- 
posed to the assumption that inarticulate sounds 
are implied in the gift, if for no other reason 
than on account of the use of the term * word,”’ 
which denotes a rational, articulate utterance, 
even though we would wish to take the qualify- 
ing expression in with it. Nor is it favored by 
the other expression ‘‘ through the tongue,” as 
though this meant the simple organ of speech; 
for in that case it would only be used as in con- 
trast with the musical instruments specified.— 
how shall it be known what is spoken ? 
for ye shall be (éa¢0 de #0 long as ye speak) 
a speaking into the air.—eic adépa Aadoir- 
rec; the phrase denotes the uselessness of an 
unintelligible discourse. It dies away into the 
atmosphere, reaching not the mind of the hearer. 
—He next pushes his range of analogy still far- 
ther, so as to include the various buman lan- 
gueges which can furnish no means of inter. 
course between man and man, so long as their 
meaning is not understood.—There.are, it may 
be,—ei rt 701, a phrase commonly found with 
numerical nouns, and never means for example ; 
it only states the number as problematical, or 
denotes uncertainty in the more definite state- 
ment.--80 many—rooaira. [‘‘ The word here 
hae the force of.a definitenumber. If men could 
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ever have counted the number, Paul would have | speaketh ;’ so év iu 02, in me, must be construed 
sct it down here; but he leaves it indefinite.” |‘in my eyes,’ or ‘according to my judgment,’ 
Benoet |.—kinds of voices in the world,— | (comp. Passow i. 2, p. 909.) 

guy, voice, here signifies ‘ speech,’ or ‘language,’ Vegs. 10-19. The connection with the previous 
(as also in Gen. xi. 1,7; and in the olassics of- | verse is more correctly determined by making 
ten, and yévy guvev denotes the ‘various lan- | the conditional clause here refer to what was 
guages,’ of which each one forms a yévoc, genus. | perverse in their desires and efforts as corres- 
He does not use the word yAdcoa, tongue, because | ponding with the relation set forth in the pre- 
in this whole paragraph this is employed to de- | vious verse, where it was shown that by reason 
note the special gift which is under considera- | of not understanding the language spoken, one 
tion.—and none—oudév refers to yévy. lt] appeared to the other as a foreigner; and by 
does not mean ‘no rational creature ;’ but the | regarding the injunction which follows as urging 
right relation is expressed by the avrév, of them, | them to the adoption of a contrary course,— 
of the Rec. which, however, is not original.— | first, in an indefinite general way; from which 
is without signification.—da ¢wvo,», literally | he at once proceeds in ver. 13 to draw the in- 
speechless (like /'o¢ aBiaroc), ¢. ¢., ‘without that | ference in relation to the matter in question, viz., 
which is ths essential thing in speech,’ ‘unsuited | speaking with tongues. —8o also ye,—This 
for the purpose of intelligible communication.’ | expression is used as in ver. 9; the ‘‘so” in- 
‘+The Apostle intends to say that every language | dicates that which corresponds to the analogy 
has its definite signification; inasmuch as it is | previously introduced, and for this reason it 
designed to be the vehicle for communicating | stands at the beginning of the clause to which 
thought.” Nsaanper. [Hopag says, ‘The il-| it belongs, as there. It is as if he had said: 
lustration contained in this verse goes to prove | ‘in this way, as ye are foreigners to each other 
that speaking with tongues was to speak in fo-| from not understanding each other’s language, 
reign languagss.” If by ‘foreign languages ’”’ | and no intercourse can take place between you— 
is meant languages of other countries on the |a condition of things which is palpably wrong.’ 
globe, then spoken, the inference is too broad. | ee. So Meyer. Proceeding from this interpre- 
It supposes that no other language was possible, | tation of the word ‘‘so,” some insert a colon or 
save such as were thenin vogue. If language is| period after ‘“‘ye,” making the clause mean 
Go's gift, and not a mechanical contrivance of | ‘such barbarians are ye who speak with tongues 
mta, why could not the Spirit inspire men to | without interpreting; but this would be to sepa- 
utter their new experiences in a new and ‘clean | rate unnecessarily matters belonging together. 
speech,” which, though used by none others, was | Others construe the clause ‘so also ye” as an 
fully entitled to be called alanguage? And may | apodosis, implying that the Apostle meant to 
it not have been one intent of the Spirit in the | have them entirely avoid, making each cther as 
production of this new languag? to furnish a sign | barbarians. But in such a construction not 
that the things it reveals were such ‘as eye had | only would there be no suitable relation to form 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor had entered into|the ground of a parallel, but a contrast would 
the heart of min” to conceive, and such there- | be introduced. We should have to insert tbat 
fore as required to be expressed in forms cor-|in thought to which the “so” should refer, 
responding? To understand these “tongues” | somehow after this fashion—‘in order to avoid 
to denote foreign pagan languages, most of which | coming into the relation of barbarians, it will 
were but the defiled vessels of impurity and | be necessary to introduce an interpreter, so also 
falsehood ant idolatry, and utterly inadequate | should ye endeavor to make yourself plain.’ 
to convey spiritual truth, is to miss the import ; But where is the necessity of such a subaudition, 
of this remarkable phenomenon].— From the'if another explanation offers itself which is sus- 
fact that none of the various languages of earth | tained by the analogy in ver. 9? [Alford and 
lacked the character of language, viz., the power | Bloomfield in accordance with the great majority 
of communicating thought, he goes on to infer | of commentators from Chrys. interpret the con- 
that. where one person was incapable of under- | nection more simply. They give ovroc¢ the 
standing another, there was reason to believe | sense of therefore, t. ¢., ‘after the lesson conveyed 
that they stood in the relation of foreigners to | by this example,’ or, ‘to apply this to your 
each other. This would not be inferred were | case,’ which has the advantage of simplicity ].— 
the “spsech” “without speech” (dgwrnrc), i. ¢,| since ye are zealots of spirite—{ 72urai 
in itself unintelligible, since the speaker in this' tvevudrwy, t4, ‘are ardently devoted to 
oase could be understood by no one. He might | them and admire them;’ so the objective geni- 
be looked upon as one deranged, but not as aj tive often ocours in classical writers. “Of 
foreigner. The very force (divauic) of the lan- | spirits” is a bold expression, adopted in accor- 
guage, its sense, its significance, viz., is pre-| dance with the diversity which appeared in the 
cisely that thing which would be excluded by its | operations of the Spirit. The principle at work 
being ‘ without speech” (d¢wvorc).—Therefore, | is itself spoken of as manifold. As OsiaANDER 
if I know not the force of the language, I‘ says: “the individual gifts are designated as 
shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian,— | active powers, existing independently in those 
BipBanor, the common term to designate one not a | endowed with them.” Or as Merer: ‘what 
Greek, one who stood outside the sphere of the | were in reality diversities of gifts, and therefore 
Greek language and culture. Here it is used in no | only different manifestations of the Spirit, pre- 
bad sense, but simply to denote a stranger.—and | sented themselves to the popular apprehension 
he that speaketh a barbarian in me.—As in | as diversities of spirits.” That Paul himself 
the former clause, r¢ AaAobyrzis the dative of | actually believed in a plurality of spirits (Hil- 
judgment, meaning, ‘in the estimation of him that | genfeld) is at variance with xii, 4, 7. Some, 
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arbitrarily, limit the word to denote simply the 
gift of tongues. It is here, however, to be taken 
in its broadest sense as standing by metonyimy 
for spiritual gifts in general.—He now comes 
for the first time to the practical application of 
his argument. The duty he urges upon them 
corresponds to the object for which spiritual 
gifts were given.—for the edification of the 
Church,—tThe end to be aimed at is put first 
by way of emphasis. But the words are not to 
be joined simply with the following imperative, 
—seek,—as though this was to be construed ab- 
colutely, and the words after it,—that ye may 
abound.—were to be construed as a final clanse 
(Meyer), as though the meaning were: strive for 
the edification of the Church in order that ye 
may abound!—for the verb (nreiv, seek, can 
hardly be used without an object. This object 
is rather to be found in the verb following it, 
which is introduced in accordance with a later 
lax usage by iva, that,*—‘Seek that ye may 
abound,’ or, ‘seek to abound.’ Then the words, 
—for the edification of the Church, — would 
belong to the combined phrase ‘seek that 
ye may abound,’ and not to the latter verb ex- 
clusively, although this conveys the chief idea; 
at least not so that wpdc¢ should be made equi- 
valent to eic, and the sense this, ‘that the bless- 
ings of their gifts may be poured out more and 
more abundantly upon the Church for its edifi- 
cation.’—Next comes the application of this fun- 
damental principle to the matter of speaking 
with tongues. ——- Wherefore, let him that 
speaketh with a tongue, pray that he 
may interpret.—7z pocevyéiadu,iva diep- 
fevety. [This passage, simple as it seems, 
has caused no little perplexity among commen- 
tators. The mode of interpreting it has a de- 
cided bearing upon the theory a person may 
form in regard tothe nature of the ‘gift of 
tongues ;’’ and it in turn has been determined 
largely by whatever theory has already been 
formed. There are three ways of explaining it. 
1. To take iva in its laxer sense, and construe 
the verb dieppeveby with it as the object of 
xcpocevxtotu, g.d., ‘let him pray that he 
may be able to interpret,’ s. ¢., for the gift of 
interpretation. This is the sense given it by all 
the Greek commentators, and is adopted by most 
of the modern ones. Among these Grot., Beza, 
Hamm., and Hodge. Adopting this view, we are 
at liberty to suppose that the person speaking 
with a tongue was not necessarily engaged in 
worship, but was addressing the assembly; and 
so to infer that this gift was used not only for 
the purposes of prayer and praise, but also for 
popalar discourse. The objection to this view 
is, that in the subsequent argument in support 
of the injunction here given, the act of praying 
is spoken of absolutely; and standing, as the 
next verse does, in close logical connection with 
this by means of the “for,” we are constrained 
to interpret the praying spoken of in both verses 
in the same absolute or general sense, and that 


*[This would hardly comport with the theory that iva 
always has to a ter or less degree a telic force. and 80 
Bloomfeld subandits ratra, referring to mvevpdrwy, the 
object of ire, q. d., ‘seek these things that ye ma 
abound.’ aL corresponds better with its use in the fol- 

use 
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the use of the gift was in the act of prayer. 
Hence it will not do to limit the praying in this 
verse to the object specified in the final words, 
as though the Apostle meant that the person who 
was employing the gift, should pray that he 
might interpret. Besides, it assumes a purely 
ecbatic signification in 7ya, which it is question- 
able whether it ever has in the New Testament. 
(See Winer, p. III. 3 58.10. 6). 2. To take 
iva@ in the sense of Gore, so that, g. d., ‘let him 
80 pray, that he may interpret,’ f. ¢., let him not 
pray unless he can interpret. So Luther, Rosen., 
and others. But the propriety of giving this 
sense to iva is very doubtful. The only way 
left us then is 3.] toconstrue iva dreppevety, 
that he may interpret, asa final clause. [So Meyer, 
Winer, Alford, and others]. This would give to 
the whole injunction a meaning of this sort, 
‘In the outgushiug of his emotions in prayer 
and praise let the person who spenks with a 
tongue, make it a point to edify the Church 
through interpretation.’ In other words, ‘let 
him pray, not in order to make a display of his 
gift, but with the intention of interpreting his 
prayer.’ This, of course, implies that the person 
alluded to has already the gift of interpretation, 
and very rightly, for otherwise he wns not at 
liberty to allow himself to be heard in Church 
meeting at all (ver. 28).—The reason for this 
injunction is next more clearly set forth in ver. 
14, where the Apostle, agreeably to the hint al- 
ready given in ver. 2, enters more fully upon the 
inward character of this gift, and from what he 
says there it is clear that the mere speaking or 
praying with tongues without interpretation ex- 
cluded all relation to the external world. and in 
this case, to the congregation.— For if I pray 
with a tongue, my spirit prays, but my 
understanding is anfruitful.— Here the 
vow denotes that faculty of the soul by which 
we have to deal with the outer world, [that 
which reasons, conceives and begets the thought 
that is coined into words] (BEEK, Bibl. Seelen- 
lehre, p. 49). This is said tobe unfruitful in that 
it confers no benefit on others (comp. Eph. v. 
11; Tit. iii. 14; Matth. xiii. 22). The passive 
interpretation, ‘experiences no benefit,’ does 
not suit the connection. As the words ‘my 
understanding,” 80 must also the words “my 
spirit” be interpreted of that which belongs 
to our nature, and not be understood as meaning 
‘the spirit of God in me’ [as Hodge]. On the 
other hand the antithesis with ‘my spirit” does 
not allow of our interpreting the word votc¢ to 
mean sense, that is, of the words. Bence. has 
already presented the essentially correct view: 
“The mrvevua, spirit, is the power of the soul, 
when it sweetly suffere the Holy Spirit’s opera- 
tions; but the vowc, understanding, is the power 
of the soul, when it goes abroad, and acts with 
our neighbor: as also when it attends to external 
objects, to other things and persons, although 
its reasonings may be concealed.” [The distinc- 
tion is more thoroughly given by De.itzscH, 
Bibl. Psychologie, iv.36. In explaining this 
passage he says: ‘‘The exercise of self-conscious- 
ness is here suppressed by the divine influence 
which entirely takes captive the person speak- 
ing with pr bee The thinking power of the 
vows, as it brings forth fruit in words and 
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thoughts profiting both itself and others without 
any further intervention, ceases, and the divine 
influence goes on exercising itself in the human 
sphere of direct feeling and intuition, and ex- 
p-.sses itself also in a language that corres- 
ponus to this directness, and is not pervaded by 
the madera ee (vowvc) of the speaker, and is 
therefore unintelligible to the understanding 
(voos) of the hearers. This sphere of direct 

eeling and intuition the Apostle calls the spirit 

nvevya) in distinction from the understanding 
res ¢). It is the spirit in the narrower sense 

istinguished from the spirit in a wider sense 
(1 Cor. v. 8; vii. 84; 2 Cor. vii. 1), as feeling 
and especially as directly beholding—a copy as 
it were of the divine Holy Spirit’’].—He next 
proceeds to draw an inference for the regulation 
of the conduct of the Corinthians in this matter. — 
What then is it?—Some supply zpaxzéov, to 
be done, which is wnnecessary. [He means, 
‘what is the practical conclusion at which we ar- 
rive?’ This he gives in what follows].—I will 
pray in the spirit,—/[On the reading zpocetfu- 
pac (subjunctive instead of Ind. fut.) which is 
strongly attested by A. D. E. F. G. and the Cod. 
Sin., ALForD remarks: that ‘the use of the sub- 
junctive in this as well as in other places grew 
out of a tendency in those who transcribed scme 
of our MSS. to give such assertions a hortatory, 
or where interrrogative a deliberative form.” 
Meyer calls it ‘‘schlechte Besserung.” It is 
note-worthy that the important Codex Sinaiticus 
has the subjunctive form here, while in the next 
clause it has the indicative future. In this case we 
should take the first as conditional, ‘let me 
pray,’ or, ‘if I am to pray with my spirit, I will 
pray also with my understanding.’ The pro- 
priety of thisis seen in the fact that praying in 
the spirit was not always optional with the indi- 
vidual, nor a matter of resolve. Itcame by gift, 
was the inspiration of the apirit who distributed 
unto each as He would; whereas the use of the 
understanding (vov¢), which combined in itself 
both intelligence and will, was voluntary. It 
seems to be with the perception of this fact that 
WINER, who adopts the future form, says: ‘this 
Sentence expresses not a resolution, but a Chris- 
tian maxim which the believer intends to fol- 
low.” ]—and I will pray with the under- 
standing also ;—By this is meant praying with 
the use of ‘interpretation’ which would make 
the contents of the prayer intelligible to others, 
and soedifying. It will be seen from the antithe- 
sis that the ‘‘ understanding” alluded to is that 
of the person praying and not that of othersa,—as 
though the dative were that of the remote ob- 
ject, g. d., ‘to the understanding of others.’—I 
will sing with the spirit, andI will sing 
swith the understanding also.—<A proof that 
the prayer was accompanied with song. and harp 
also icon Osiander). ‘We see here two forms 
of Glossolaly—prayer and praise; it mounted 
therefore into the poetic mood; and there was 
involved in it that which resembled what ap- 
peared later in Christian poesy.” Nzanpar.— 

That these were the main, if not the only forms 
in which this gift was exercised, and yery rarely, 
if ever, in discourses to the church-assembly, is 
here pretty clearly proven. Had it been other- 
wise, as Hodge and others meintain,—had the 
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person ‘who spoke with a tongue’ undertaken 
to address the audience in his unintelligible lun- 
guage, how much more pertinent to Paul’s argu- 
ment would it have been to show the uselessness 
and absurdity of speaking to others in words un- 
known, than to instance only the cases of pray- 
ing and singing in a foreign tongue. Here the 
words uttered affected the audience only indi- 
rectly, and the speaker might plead that he was 
engaged with God; but in the other case he 
would profess to be communicating what he 
could not hope to have reach the hearer’s mind 
and heart without interpretation. Here there- 
fore was the point where speaking with tongues 
without interpretation would touch the extreme 
of inappropriateness, and which in the case sup- 
posed Paul would most likely have alluded to. 
As to the distinction between worshiping ‘in 
the spirit” and worshiping ‘in the under- 
standing,” we must abide by the views already 
given. The former denotes the state into which 
the Holy Spirit lifis the person inspired—a state 
wherein he sees and feels things which it is im- 
possible for him to utter, inasmuch ag they 
transcend the scope of his understanding; and 
which break forth in a language that the spirit 
forms, suited to give them utterance; and which 
none can understand and interpret save he to 
whom it is given,—whether it be the person him- 
self or some other one}.—The resolve expressed 
in ver. 15, which pariakes at the same time of 
the nature of an exhortation, is next cor- 
roborated by a reference to the indecorum that 
would be occasioned by pursuing the opposite 
course.—Else,—é vel, for then, in that case; 
[such is the meaning the word takes before 
questions implying a negative (see Ros. Lez.)]}. 
Here the conditional clause, which in the use of 
éxevis usually omitted (comp. v. 10), is fully 
stated.— if thou shalt have blessed,—evio- 
yeiv, to bless, (x. 16) is essentially the same as 
evyapioteiv, to give thanks, (v. 17); only here the 
idea of praise is more prominent.—in spirit,— 
as in ver. 15, here with the exclusion of the un- 
derstanding. [Hodge, to maintain his consist- 
ency, interprets this of the Holy Spirit where of 
all places such an interpretation would appear 
least appropriate, since the word is evidently 
used to express an abvormal condition ].—how 
shall he who occupies the place of the 
private,—rov tdiorov; some commentators 
interpret this word as expressing simply an an- 
tithesis to him ‘who speaks with a tongue,’ as 
denoting one who did not come within the sphere 
of this gift;—just as in other connections, e. g., 
one not a physician is termed an id:Ornc, tdiol, in 
comparison with one who is; or one unacquainted 
with art in comparison with an artist; or any 
unskilled ignoramus in comparison with alearned 
person. If now, with Meyer, we interpret the 
word ‘‘ place” in a local sense, then the person 
in question would be one of the congregation 
who sits anywhere except inthe seat of the 
speaker. But as the phrase, ‘to fill the place 
of a friend’ (¢iAov rérov Exyetv) is a common one, 
it is questionable whether the idea of locality 
can be well insisted on. More correct perhaps 
would it be to say that the word was expressive 
of a distinotion quite current at the time, be- 
tween the active members of the church who 
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engaged in speaking and praying, and the silent 
recipient members ; and that it here stands for 
the whole multitude of those who did not under- 
stand the person who was speaking with a tongue. 
(So Alford, Stanley, and Hodge who adds, ‘‘The 
context shows that Paul does not refer to laymen 
in opposition to church officers; for the officers 
were just as likely to be idcéra:, unlearned, as to 
the language used as others.” |—how shall he 
say—The question implies the impossibility of 
the thing.—the Amen,—rd éu7¥; [the arti- 
cle here is specific and points to a customary 
use of the word in the ehurch at that time]. 
‘‘ Amen”’ is a Hebrew adjective, meaning true or 
Saithful, and was employed in the synagogue by 
the whele assembly in concert to express its ra- 
tification of what was said by one in the name of 
all, or its confidence in being heard if that thing 
speken was a prayer. The formula thus used 
was equivalent to ‘so let it be,’ or ‘so it is.’ 
[in illastration of the importance attached to it, 
Sranzgr gives the following citations from the 
Rabbias: ‘He whosays Amen ia greater than he 
who blesses.” (Berashoth viii. 8). Whoever says 
‘‘ Amen,” to him the gates of paradise open, ac- 
cording to Is. xxvi. 2, ‘open ye the gates that the 
righteous nation, that which keepeth the Amen, 
may enter in’ (Wetstein ad. joc.). An ‘* Amen” if 
not well considered wasan ‘Orphan Amen’ (Light- 
foot ad. loc.). Whoever says an ‘Orphan Amen’ 
his children shall be orphans; whoever answers 
‘Amen’ hastily or shortly, his days shall be short- 
ened ; whoever answers ‘‘Amen”’ distinctly and 
at length, his days shall be lengthened (Berashoth, 
47, 1; Schottgen ad. loc.). Soin the early Chris- 
tian liturgies it was regarded as a marked point 
in the service; and with this agrees the great so- 
lemnity with which Justin speaks of it, as though 
it were on a level with the thanksgiving: ‘the 
president having given thanks, and the whole 
people having shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was only repeated once 
by the congregation, and always after the great 
thanksgiving, and with a shout like a peal of 
thunder’’].—uapon this your thanksgiving, 
—inri ry of ebyaptoria; the éré here 
denotes immediate sequence. [‘‘Thy” would 
scem to be emphatic, to make prominent the 
peculiar manner in which the thanksgiving was 
pronounced by the one who spoke in an unknown 
tongue, or perhaps still better, to distinguish be- 
tween the prayer offered by such a speaker and 
the regular thanksgiving which was pronounced 
at the institution of the Supper. If the latter, it 
would go to show that whatever prayer was of- 
fered by those who employed the gift of tongues 
and interpreted, was tesponded to by the congre- 
gation as offered also in their behalf; or that 
the Apostle intended to assert that this ought to 
be the case and that in consequence no one 
should utter a prayer in presence of the congre- 
gation which they could not be made to under- 
stand and could not intelligently respond to. It 
is @ question whether with this preeedent before 
us smounting almost to an authoritative precept, 
so barge a portion of the Christian ehurch have 
not done wrong in entirely omitting 80 important 
& part of the public service].—since he knows 
mot what thou sayest ?—[Men cannot as- 
sent to area do not understand, because as- 


sent implies the affirmation of the truth of that 
to which we assent. ‘It is impossible, there- 
fore, to join in prayers uttered in an unknown 
tongue. The Romish church persists in the use 
of the Latin language in her public services not 
only in opposition to the very idea and intent 
of worship, but also to express prohibition of 
the Scriptures. For the very thing here pro- 
hibited is praying in public in a language which 
the people do not understand. It is indeed said 
that words may touch the feelings which do not 
convey any distinct notions to the mind. But - 
we cannot say ‘Amen’ to such words, any 
more than we can toa flute. Such blind, emo- 
tional worship, if such it can be called, stands at 
& great remove from the intelligent service de- 
manded by the Apostle.” ralgited VapPia question 
thus asked is stilldurther explained and that 
too with a concession in reference to the cha- 
racter of the thanksgiving.— For thou indeed 
givest thanks well,—The xara, well, is not 
to be taken ironically, but is earnestly meant; 
since he regards the act as truly an operation of 
the divine Spirit. The only difficulty in regard 
to it is expressed in the next clause.—but— In- 
stead of dé a8 the antithesis to uév, we have aAA4, 
which expresses & more emphatic contrast.— 
the other—i. ¢., the private person just spoken 
of,—is not edified.—The thanksgiving not 
being understood can never promote devotion, 
nor lift the soul to God; and therefore it cannot 
prompt to the right utterance of the Amen. The 
declaration just made he goes on to confirm by 
his own example ; and in so doing he first recog- 
nises the worth of the gift in itself, and magni- 
fies his own distinguished endowment with it. 
In this way he obviates all misconception as to 
his own estimate of the gift, or as to any per- 
sonal jealousy which might be supposed to move 
him to spesk as he did.—I thank God,—He 
thus renounces all claim to merit in reference 
to what he ia about to assert of himself. The 
verb hére is followed by an objective clause 
which, according to the original reading, has no 
conjunction to unite it, as is often the case inthe 
classics. ‘That’ is to be supplied. The read- 
ings 6rt AaAS and AcAdéy are merely different at- 
tempts to conform the text to grammatical rules. 
Theomission of AaA4 in Cod. A. is to be explained 
on the ground that the copyist thought it neces- 
sary to continue the use of ed yapiorde in the- 
same absolute sense in which it stands in ver. 17, . 
fi e., ‘Lutter thanksgiving’ just as the person 

efore spoken of; and in this independent sense. 
some commentators construe the word]. But 
if this sense had been intended, the Apostle would 
not have added the word ‘God.”—I speak. 
with a tongue more than you all :—[It is 
worthy of note that, according to the correct. 
reading—‘‘a tongue” and not ‘tongues’—both 
here and elsewhere, when an individual is spoken 
of as endowed with this gift, he is said to speak 
only with a single tongue. This shows that the 
giftin question did not signify a facalty for speak- 
ing in various languages as come suppose—not 
even in the case of a Paul; but that each one 
had his own language which constituted his. 
specialty. Have we not here s significant hint 
in confirmation of the theory that the gift de. 


‘noted an ability conferred by the Spirit to utter: 
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thoughts and feelings awakened by His inspira- 
tion in forms peculiar to the individual himself, 
which might be termed Ais tongue? Hodge, it 
must be observed, utterly ignores the more au- 
thenticated reading here, and tacitly adoptsthe re- 
ceived text in proof of the theory that the speak- 
ing with tongues meant speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, in which respect Paul asserts that he 
surpassed all others. If this were really so, it 
is very strange that we find not a particle of evi- 
dence to prove that he really used any of these 
languages in his preaching tours, but every- 
where seems to have spoken and written either in 
Aramaic or in Greek. The gift appears to have 
stood him in no service in proclaiming the Gos- 
pel. If he spoke with these many tongues at all, 
it must have been not to man, but to God—where 
they were the least necessary. For the Apostle’s 
power of speaking with a tongue compare the de- 
scription of his visions and revelations in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1, 2].—But—whatever I may do in private— 
in church I prefer to speak five words— 
The ‘five’ stands tropically for ‘“‘a few” (comp. 
Isa. xvii.6; xxx. 17).— with my understand- 
ing,—The reading dia tov vods pov may with 
Meyer be considered as an interpretation of the 
more strongly attested rd volt pov. On the 
contrary de Wette deduced it from ver. 16.—in 
order that I might teach others also,— 
xaréyecv, whence our word ‘ catechism,’ means 
to instruct orally, and shows what is meant by 
‘speaking with the understanding,’ and what 
most contributes to edification.— than ten 
thousand words in a tongue.—As Besser 
says: ‘‘rather half of ten, if of the edifying sort, 
than a thousand times ten of the other.” 

Vers. 20-25. In winning style he introduces 
an earnest admonition in reference to their own 
estimate of the gift of tongues,—Brethren,— 
and their high valuation of a gift so fitted to ex- 
cite great astonishment, but yet so profitless for 
the church as a whole, he denounces as some- 
thing childish, as a mark of immature judg- 
ment —become not little children in your 
minds.—raic ¢pecty, [the only occurrence of 
the word in the New Testament]. ¢pévec means 
the outgoings of the mind, the inward movements 
of thoughts and feelings in their most diversified 
aspects. Regarded as a whole, the word is 
nearly synonymous with voic ; hence ¢pévag Eyer, 
to have insight. He here intimates to them that 
by their conduct they were virtually setting aside 
that superior intelligence in which they so much 
gloried, and were descending tothe level of 
childhood; since they were estimating the worth 
of a thing not by its ends and uses, but by its 
outward show. The childlike state belonged to 
the Christian, only in another respect.—how- 
beit in wickedness,—xaxia is the direct op- 
posite of love, that fountain of all good; and in 
respect to it babes may be considered most inno- 
cent.—be babes,—vyrcdCereis from vfrioc 
which denotes a more infantile state than raid:ov, 
and is used to denote an advance upon the pre- 
vious expression “children.” Buncgger explains 
the whole to mean: ‘know nothing of the moral 
corruption that is in the world, to say nothing 
of an experimental acquaintance with it.”—but 
in understanding become mature.—r é- 
Aecor, te. full-grown men, ‘To plant and pro- 


pagate childlike innocence and maturity of under- 
standing both in one—this is the great problem 
of Christianity. (Comp. Rom. xvi. 19; Matt. 
x. 6).” NEANDER.—He next appeals to Scrip- 
ture by way of teaching them bow they ought to 
regard the gift of tongues.—In the law it is 
written,—yéypanraz, [lit. has been written, 
but inasmuch as what has been written is sup- 
posed to abide permanently the perfect, is here 
equivalent tothe present]. The term “law” is 
here to be taken in a broader sense than inJoln 
x. 84; Rom. iii. 19, as including also the pro- 
phecies. This use is grounded on the fact that 
prephecy was but the development of the funda- 
mental revelation both of law and of promise 
given in Pentateuch.—_ With (men) of other 
tongues and with the lips of others will 
Ispeak to this people; and neither s0 
will they hearken unto me saith the 
Lord.—The citation is from Isa. xxviii 11; 
but it accords precisely neither with the LXX. 
nor with the original text. The original passage 
is a threatening pronounced upon the children 
of Israel for their unbelieving and contemptuous 
treatment of God’s messengers. They had asked 
derisively, whether it was thought they ought to 
be treated like little children in that they were 
perpetually dinned with line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept after the fashion in which 
little children were instructed. In reply God 
threatens that because they had despised this 
simple teaching, He would hereafter instruct 
them through persons of a different language 
and foreign utterance. The persons here meant 
were Gentile nations especially the Assyrians, 
by whom they were to be treated just as 
contemptuously as they had treated Gods 
Word.— But how are we to understand the 
application made by the Apostle to the case 
in hand? Meyer, in his 2 Ed., assumes that the 
Apostle here disregarded the historical and em- 
pirical sense of the word évepdédyAuwcoos, and 
applied it to those who spake with tongues, since 
they spake as tf they used other tongues than 
their own, and the lips of others, so that their 
utterances were strange. But this is a very ha- 
zardous assumption. In his 3d Ed. he takes the 
historic sense of the original typically, as though 
the phenomenon of the Apostle’s time was fore- 
shadowed in the prophet’s language :—1. as to 
the essential fact, that in both cases ‘ otber 
tongues’ were employed; 2. as to the effect, 
since in neither instance ‘‘would the people 
hear.” The analogy between the type and thean- 
titype is founded on the extraordinary phenome- 
non of God’s speaking to His people ina foreign 
tonguc—formerly it was through the Assyrian 
language; now it was through the gift of speak- 
ing in a manner at variance with the ordinary 
intelligible language. [Hopes on the contrary, 
and apparently for the purpose of obviating an 
inference fatal to his theory, says: ‘‘ Paul does 
not quote the passage as having any prophetic 
reference to the events in Corinth —which cer- 
tainly it has not—‘ much less does he give an 
allegorical interpretation of it in order to make 
it a condemnation of speaking with tongues.” 
But why not? The whole driftof the argument 
goes to show that he is here appealing to the law 
for the purpose of sustaining his own disappro- 
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val, not indeed of the gift of tongues, in itself, 
but certainly of their use of it without interpre- 
tation; and he is here showing that as they em- 
ployed it they were virtually carrying out that 
divine threatening in relation to the church, 
which was pronounced upon the unbelieving 
Jews of old. There was, therefore, great perti- 
nency in this citation]. From the anulogy, thus 
understood, Paul proceeds to draw his conclusion 
applicable to the case in hand.—so that — 
[acre serves to connect more closely than de 
a following clause with the preceding, express- 
ing an event, result, consequence, whether real 
or supposed. It here shows that the following 
clause is to be construed in harmony with what 
precedes, and is an inference from it. This is 
important to be observed, for in the interpre- 
tations given of ver. 22, commentators seem to 
have felt at perfect liberty to deviate from the 
fair implication of the prophecy used in the argu- 
ment }].—tongues are for a sign, not to be- 
lievers, but to unbelievers ;—[For & sign, 
in what sense? Here interpretations greatly 
vary. De Wette, and Alford, and others insist 
that no emphasis is to be laid on the word, 
and that the meaning is much the same as if it 
were omitted, and still further that in not see- 
ing this commentators have differed widely about 
the meaning]. Others construe it to mean a 
token by which not believers, but unbelievers 
were to be recognized. Here the correct view 
is aimed at, but the error lies in the subjective 
reference, as though the persons speaking with 
tongues were branded as unbelievers. In this 
case the genitive would have been used instead 
of the dutive (amiorocc). The same is true of 
that explanation which regards the “sign” asa 
penal token; here a meaning is foisted into the 
word which can hold good only as it stands con- 
nected with unbelievers as a whole. [It cannot 
be maintained in the following clause where ‘a 
sign ’’ is to be supplied, and the word is used in 
connection with ‘‘ believers.” Hopae says: ‘‘the 
most satisfactory explanation is to take ‘sign’ 
in the general sense of any indication of the di- 
vine presence. ‘Tongues are a manifestation of 
God, having reference not to believers but to 
unbelievers.’”” And by interpreting the word 
‘‘tongues ” as denoting not ‘the gift of tongues,’ 
but ‘ foreign languages,’ he draws from the whole 
the meaning, ‘that when a people are disobedi- 
ent, God sends them teachers whom they cannot 
anderstand.” This approaches the correct view. 
But if by “unbelievers” we are to understand 
the world at large, it would seem as if the ton- 
gues, i. ¢., the foreign languages which he sup- 
poses the gift to imply, were especially designed 
for these, and that not in the way of judgment, 
but inthe way of instruction. And, so under- 
standing it, we destroy the force of the analogy. 
Hence it will be necessary to restrict the mean- 
ing of the word “unbelievers” as denoting those 
who, having known, refuse to believe—to the 
incorrigible, and to the hardened]. The mean- 
ing, then, is this, that when God speaks unin- 
telligibly, He exhibits Himself not as one that is 
opening His thoughts to His faithful ones, but 
as one who is shutting Himself up from those 
who will not believe. The speaking is indeed a 
FoOwerful one, but nothing is accomplished by 
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it; the ear and mind are not directed to Him; 
‘neither so will they hearken unto me.” So 
was it formerly in the speaking of God to His 
people by men of other tongues. They, indeed, 
called themselves His, but in this very circum- 
stance they showed that they had incurred His 
judgment. In like manner it also appearcd here, 
if a person spake unintelligibly to the church; 
he made it appear asif God bad withdrawn from 
His people—as if they, by reason of unbelief, 
had incurred His judgment—as if they were per- 
sons for whom the most powerful divine mani- 
festations—such as speaking with tongues—were 
useless, and who could not be brought by them 
to reflection. [Such would be the effect of em- 
ploying the gift of tongues in the church with- 
out interpretation. And here the force of the 
passage would be all the same whether we in- 
terpreted the gift of tongues as an ability to 
speak in foreign languages, or as the endowment 
of some heretofore unknown formal speech. The 
main thing here, which stands as a sign, is the 
use of language unintelligible to the hearers. 
And this may exist in either case].—but pro- 
phecy (is fora sign) not to unbelievers, 
but to believers.—[The E. V. overlooking the 
fact that the two clauses of this verse were alike 
in structure, and stood antithetically, has sup- 
plied the ellipsis by the word “‘serveth,” therein 
following the earlier versions of Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, and Geneva. This somewhat embarrasses 
the interpretation. The two clauses should be 
rendered alike as above. Here ‘‘ prophecy” 
stands in contrast with the gift of tongues as de- 
noting intelligible communications. Hence, if 
what was spoken by a tongue were only inter- 
preted, it too would stand on a par with pro- 
phecy. This served as a sign not for unbe- 
lievers, but for believers. But in what sense 
are we to understand this? Observing the ana- 
logy furnished in the previous clause, we must 
say that prophecy was a means of divine com- 
munication to those who either did believe, or 
were disposed to believe, and was to them a to- 
ken of favor, and a source of blessing, while it 
was withheld from those hardened in unbelief. 
By such interpretation we both preserve the an- 
tithesis, and carry out the signification of the 
prophecy in Isa., which is here applied).—TIf, 
then, the whole church should come to- 
gether in one place, and all should speak 
with tongues, and there should come in 
common people, or unbelievers, would 
they not say, ye were mad ?—([The ot» 
may be taken either as strictly inferential, or as 
simply transitional. The latter most accords 
with the course of thought]. It would bea mis- 
take to suppose that what is stated in ver. 22, is 
still further enlarged upon, and explained in this 
and the following verse, by showing the different 
effects of speaking with tongues, and of prophecy 
upon unbelievers and the believing, as though 
these had been already intimated there in a con- 
cise way; as if he had said: ‘tongues are for a 
sign not to believers for the purpose of producing 
faith, but for unbelievers for the purpose of 
strengthening them in their unbelief.’ There is 
a severity of meaning here which ought not to 
be concluded upon, if in any way avoidable. So 
also is it a mistake to suppose that the Apostle 
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meant to say that the gift of tongues was in- 
tended to be used for the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, 7. ¢., those not Christians, and that this 
result was hindered by such a use of the gift as 
was contrary to its original intent, it being em- 
ployed by Christians collectively (all speaking 
together, and not one by one) and for Christians 
merely, ina style fitted only to be for a sign to 
those who are not Christians, so that in this case 
an effect would be produced upon the minds of 
casual observers directly contrary to that in- 
tended, and the whole phenomenon would be 
made to appear to those common persons and 
unbelievers who might come in to witness this 
abuse, as something exceedingly absurd, and in 
fact a most crazy piece of business (Meyer).— 
The assumption that the gift of tongues was de- 
signed to lead to the conversiou of those who were 
not Christians, [whether it be as Hodge says, 
through the use of foreign languages which the 
various nations of unbelievers could understand, 
or, as others think, through the remarkable cha- 
racter of the phenomenon itself as an ecstatic 
utterance], is wholly groundless. It is neither 
probable in itself (Acts ii., furnishing no proof 
of this opinion); nor can it be inferred from 
ver. 21, except by a most arbitrary interpreta- 
tion. That passage from Isa. is the announcement 
ofa judgment; the prophet there asserts that the 
most powerful speaking on the part of God would 
effect no change upon the people hardened in 
unbelief. So the Apostle argued that in his day 
the speaking with tongues was a sign from God 
to unbelievers, of a like sort—an instrumenta- 
lity in the form of a judgment which, however 
cogent in itself, would produce no salutary re- 
sults. The supposition, therefore, that the gift 
in question was intended as a means of vonver- 
sion, is contrary to the line of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment.—Still, in all this no condemnation is at all 
implied of the gift in question, viewed by itself; 
nor are the recipients of the gift in any way dis- 
paraged. Paul is only speaking of the relation 
which the gift sustained to the church, and of 
the absurdity of their using it there without an 
accompanying interpretation. Employed in this 
way, no gracious communication came through it 
from God, as was the case in prophecy; but, ra- 
ther, God appeared as one who shut Himself 
frym their apprehension, just as He was wont to 
exhibit Himself towards unbelievers. Accord- 
ingly, we are not to regard the passage before us 
(ver. 23) as designed to show how a gift, which 
was intended to convert unbelievers, had failed 
of its intended effect by a wrong use; but what 
the Apostle aims at here, is to exhibit the pio- 
ture of a church abundantly endowed with the 
gift of tongues, éven to the fullest extent its admi- 
rers would deem desirable, and putting it in fullest 
exercise in its assembly ; andl then to show the 
impression which such a scene would make on 
casual observers. He imagines ‘the whole 
church convened in one place’—‘‘a rare occur- 
rence in so large a city,” as Bengel observes, 
yet one calculated to produce a strong impres- 
sion of the solemnity of the occasion), and ‘all 
speaking with tongues’—net negessarily simul- 
taneously [as Stanley supposes] any more than 
in the next verse they are te be regarded as pro- 
phesying together, but one after another—and 
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then the coming in of private persons (idiéra:} 
and unbelievers (dmcro:) to watch the proceed- 
ings. What the impression on them must be, he 
leaves for his readers to decide in answering the 
question, ‘* would they not say ye were mad ?”— 
an assembly of crazy people rather than a church 
possessed by the Spirit of God? On this point 
there could be no doubt. And here he finds « 
fresh argument for their not employing this gift 
of tongues without interpretation.—paiveod at 
is not to be interpreted as sometimes in the old 
classic Greek, to be possessed by a god, with the 
additional implication that no one was present 
to explain what those thus possessed were say. 
ing; but it means, as above, fo be mad, as in 
Acts xxvi. 24.—But who are intended by the 
idcOracand Greiortoz who come in to observe 
and take the impression? As to the second 
word &dmiorvot, unbelievers, we are not to under- 
stand it in this and the following verse in the 
same sense which it bears in the one preceding, 
where its meaning ia determined by the connec. 
tion with verse 21, and by the antithesis with 
‘*those who believe.” Here the import of the 
verse must govern. Such variations in the sig- 
nification of the same word in passages closely 
connected are not without a parallel. A similar 
one occurs in xv. 1, 8, in the use of rapaAaBeiv. 
In the previous case (ver. 22) the word carried 
a strongly ethical force denoting those who 
would not believe; but here, as is evident from 
its being associated with id:Grnc, and especially 
from the import of the next verse where it is 
used in the same sense and connection, we must 
understand by it simply those not Christians, 
heathen, it may be, who out of curiosity, or 
from a desire to learn, or by reason of a mys- 
terious longing after truth, might have been in- 
duced to enter the church. But idi«@razc can- 
not in like manner be taken to denote thoge not 
Christians (whether as Jews, or as persons &ap- 
proaching near to Christianity, or as those who 
are perfect strangers to it, nor yet that class 
who were in a transitional state (such as cate- 
chumens and neophytes); but simple laymen or 
common people in distinction from those who 
spoke with tongues or prophesied ; or even per- 
haps Christians from abroad since it is pre- 
supposed that the whole church belonging to that 
locality were in the assembly. [The meanin 
here given to idcdrn¢ is its primary one, impli 
in the root idtoc; but the rendering unicarned is 
in accordance with its secondary signification, 
and is adopted by all who hold to the theory 
that ‘‘the tongues” employed were foreign lan- 
uages. Hence Hopes says in reference to the 
istinction between the words in question :— 
‘‘The two classes (the unlearned and the unbe- 
lieving) are not so distinguished that the same 
person might not belong to both classes. The 
same persons were either id:Grac or caro, ac- 
cording to the aspect under which they were 
viewed. Viewed in relation to the languages, 
they were unlearned; viewed in relation to 
Christianity, they were unbelievers.” This is 
consistent with the eral theory, but can 
hardly be admitted.—The superiority and so the 
greater desirableness of prophecy is next shown 
by way of contrast in the effect it would be 
likely to produce under the same circumstances. — 
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But if all prophesy,—Here let it be remem- 
bered that “prophecy” not only implies the use 
of the vernacular and the exercise of the votrc, 
the understanding, but was also a disclosure of 
the hidden things of the spiritua) world whether 
in God or man—not simply a prediction of fu- 
ture events].—and there should come in 
some unbeliever or private person,—As 
in the former cage, a full meeting of the church 
is here presupposed to enhance the impression 
made. Observe also a change in the order of 
the words and of the number in which they are 
introduced. As Mrysr says: 1. ‘‘In the former 
instance common persons are mentioned first, and 
unbelievers afterwards, since the common persons 
being Christians and supposed to be acquainted 
with the object of the gift, naturally step into 
the foregrouna, and the opinion expressed would 
fall from them first; on the contrary here ‘‘the 
unbeliever” appears first, because he is speak- 
ing of conversion, and therefore he is the one 
principally intended ; the other party is added 
by the way, inasmuch as his case is not alto- 
gether dissimilar.” Berner: 2. ‘‘In the former 
case we have the plural, where the aim is to set 
forth a general impression which was to be 
made and expressed—one speaking to another; 
with equal suitableness the singular appears in. 
the second case, where the aim is to exhibit a con- 
verting effect in its progress, which can best be 
shown in the instance of a particular indivi- 
dual.”’"—he is convicted by all,—éafyyeraz, 
ta made conscious of his sin andunbelief. The secret 
movements of his heart—concealed more or less 
from the subject himself—are exposed in so strik- 
ing a manner by the speakers as one after 
another goes on prophesying and deepening the 
impression, that the individual feels himself to 
be one pointed at, is compelled to eee himself in 
his true light, and at last is forced to confess the 
correciness of the delineation.—is judged by 
all:—avaxpiverat, is examined and searched 
into; this is closely connected with the preced- 
ing. The conviction brings with it a judgment 
on the man’s moral character. He hears it 
already pronounced in the speeches he listens to, 
and conscience compels him to accord therewith, 
and acknowledge its propriety.—the secret 
things of his heart become manifest ;— 
There is no further chance for disguise. The 
revelation scatters all darkness and solves all 
doubt. The three verbs and their relation to 
each other are more fully explained by Osiander: 
éAéy yew expresses the inner conviction and re- 
proof—this is the whole work; avaxpivera: the 
more searching investigation, as it were the in- 
ward trial—this is the chief instrumentality ; 
éavepa yiv., thedisclosure of what is within that 
sets all at rest,—this is the result. Or we have 
here codrdination and gradation: 1. the first 
strong, but yet general impression of the truth, 
the sentence passed through it; 2, its develop- 
ment,—the investigation and judgment of the 
individual, or besides, the refutation of his re- 
ply to the charge; 3. the advance to the in- 
terior, the centre of the moral life, where each 
particular is set in full light and the trial reaches 
its consummation. Allis as one inward revela- 
tion, designed especially to overcome the per- 
son’s unbelief; mediated by the power of divine 
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truth which spoke inspiringly through the 
mouth of the prophets, and by the force of his 
own moral consciousness as apprehended by the 
truth and strengthened through the depth of his 
own inward experience and through the abund- 
ant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. It is doubt- 
ful whether there may not also have been search- 
ing glances, as of a seer, into significant circum- 
stances of the inward moral life of the unsatis- 
fied one (Grot.)—and so—i.¢., in consequence 
of this conviction,—falling upon his face, he 
will worship God,—/[‘Comp. the effect of 
Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, ‘“ He lay down all 
that day and night. 1 Sam. xix. 24.” Stantey].— 
reporting—azayy2AdAwr, a plain emphatic 
avowal, suitable tu the mighty impression made; 
and what is reported is directly the reverse of 
their being mad.—that God is in you—/not, 
‘among you,’ but in your minds working there 
‘sthis inward illumination and spiritual power, — 
&@ most conclusive argument in favor of religion 
from the divine operations.” BrEnog.. ‘lt is 
through this in-dwelling of God in the indivi- 
duals through His Spirit, that He dwells in the 
'church asa whole, which thereby becomes His 
Temple.”” Merrz]. See for a like effect the con- 
fession of the woman of Samaria, Jno. iv. 19.— 
of a truth.—dvror appears also in Mark xi. 82. 
Vers. 26-83. From what has been said he pro- 
ceeds to draw some practical lessons for regu- 
lating the use of spiritual gifts in the church.— 
What is it, then, brethren ?—ri oty écriv, 
as in ver. 16. [‘‘ It is a conclusive phrase, intro- 
duced at the end of discussion, the sense of which 
is always nearly the eame, but which requires to 
be accommodated to the context.” BLoomMFIELD. 
Its meaning here, then, is not, ‘‘ what is then the 
condition of things among you? How, in point 
of fact, do you conduct your public worship?” 
(Hodge), as though abeut to introduce a descrip- 
tion of a state of things he was about to disap- 
prove. But it means ‘what, then, is the infer- 
ence to be drawn from what I have said? What, 
then, is to be done?’—The clauses which follow 
have be*a variously iaterpreted. Some like 
Locke, Doddr., Stanley, Hodge, regard Paul as 
here exposing a state of things which needed to 
be corrected. They lay stress upon the use of 
the present tense, as though intended to exhibit 
the eager haste of the parties endowed with 
gifts to exercise these gifts in unseemly haste 
and forwardness. This, however, would be to 
foist into the words a meaning or a force which 
does not readily appear, and which seems un- 
necessary. All we can fairly find there is] a 
statement of the case in a protasis and apodosis, 
[in view of which he lays down the rule he wished 
to enforce].—when ye come together,—[!.¢., 
‘as often as ye come together’ (Meyer, Hodge) ]}. 
—every one of you-—-The éxacroc must be 
understood of those endowed with spiritual gifts, 
and be interpreted distributively—not that every 
one has all the gifts about to be enumerated, but 
that each one has something—one this and an- 
other that.—hag—as ready for communication. 
[Locke adds: ‘a0 that he is not able to endure 
any delay.” But this is an unnecessary intengi- 
fication of the present].—a pealm,—(not one 
taken from the book of Psalms, as though none 
other were allowed to be used in public wor- 
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ship, as some of our Scotch brethren imagine], 
nor one previously composed and committed for 
the occasion; but the meaning is, that he comes 
to church in a state of mind inspired by the Spi- 
rit, to produce and pour forth some song of praise 
ee the manner of Miriam, Deborah, ive 

nasmuch as having a tongue is particularly 
mentioned afterwards, we are not here to un- 
derstand a song in the spirit, #.¢., with a tongue, 
as io ver. 15.—has a doctrine,—i. ¢., is ready 
to give an exposition of some particular portion 
of Christian truth.—bhas a revelation,—+. ¢., 
some disclosure from the unseen world, which 
forms a basis of prophecy which some take as 
synonymous with th.s.—has a tongue,—i. ¢., 
has the inspiration on him to speak with a tongue. 
—has an interpretation.—i. ¢., the qualifica- 
tion to interpret what is spoken with a tongue. 
poem would end the apodosis here; but, as DE 

Vetre well says: ‘‘ The reader cannot well stop 
here, but is forced on by the opening question 
to the concluding thought which follows, and 
which forms, as it were, a second apodosis ’’]). 
Let all things happen to edification.— 
[é. ¢., ‘let all these gifts be 80 employed and timed 
that the whole church shall be built up and per- 
fected thereby; and let no one seek to employ 
them either for his own private edification, or for 
his own glory.’ This is a general rule which he 
lays down for the regulation of all their public 
services}, and which he now goes on to apply 
more particularly in relation to glossolaly, and 
to prophecy. — Whether any one speaks 
with a tongue,—The cire, whether, which in- 
troduces the first instance, has no *or’’ corres- 
ponding to it in tke second—an anacoluthon 
which arises from the manner in which he car- 
ries out. his instructions io regard to the former.— 
by twos, or, at most, by threes,—The plu- 
ral refers back to what is*implied in the previous 
clause, i.¢, ‘if there are any speakers with 
tongues.’ Hence we are to supply the verb, ‘let 
them speak.’ We can also take this as declara- 
tive (with de Wette and Meyer): ‘In case a per- 
son wishes to speak with a tongue, let him know 
that two or three ought to speak, #. ¢., not more 
than two to three in one and the same assembly.’ 
I This limitation implies that there had been a 

anger lest the whole assembly sbould be en- 
grossed by them,” Sraniey; and thus the time 
bea spent in the use of this the least useful of all 
the gifts] —and in turn ;—This is the second 
direction instructing them not to speak at once— 
a thing they might be disposed to do in the glow 
of their inspiration—but one after the other. A 
third direction is,—and let one interpret.— 
Not ‘ one after the other,’ for this is contrary to 
the usage of the language; but one who has 
the gift of interpretation, whether it be one of 
those who speak with a tongue, or some other 
person. By the employment of only one person to 
interpret the discourses of the successive speak- 
ers, time would be gained for other discourses. 
According to Osiander, this direction may have 
b2en grounded in the fact that the fulness and 
manifoldness of the creative power of the Spirit 
manifested itself in this productive charism in a 
rich variety of forms, and in an inspiration that 
wrought in many individuals; while the repro- 
ductive charism of interpretation referred back 
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the variety of form to the unity of the Spirit, 

and the tundamental contents of that spoken; 

and also in the fact that the gift of the Spirit 

made itself known much more powerfully if one 

person interpreted several tongues. Whether 

the composition of the verb deepuyvetecy is to be 
pressed, as Osiander thinks, so as to make it 
mean an exact interpretation extending to all 
points, is doubtful.—But if there be not an 
interpreter,—. ¢., either in the person of him 
who speaks with tongues, or of any other,—let 
him keep silence in church ;—Here there 
is a change of subject. It is not the interpreter 
that is to keep silence, but the person whe has 
a tongue; as is evident from the context. If we 
assume that the latter person is meant in both 
clauses, as though the first read, ‘but if he be 
not an interpreter,’ then it would be supposed 
that interpretation was exclusively the gift of 
one who spake with tongues, which is contrary 
to xii. 10. [‘‘The gift of tongues and the in- 
terpretation of them appear to have been usually 
imparted to separate persons, for thereby the 
power of the Spirit was more conspicuously ma- 
nifested ; but it seems too much to say that these 
gifts were invariably distinct.” Quoted from 
Slade by Bloomfield, who goes on to say: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the present passage does not compel us (9 
suppose they were distinct. For the Apostle’s 
injunction might only be given on the supposi- 
tion that the person had, as in ordinary cases, 
the gift of tongues without the power of inter- 
pretation. But the phrase in question no more 
precludes the possibility of a person being his 
own interpreter, than the phrases in vv. 5 and 
18 preclude the possibility of interpretation by 
others ”}.—But though compelled to keep si- 
lence in church, his gift necd not be wholly sup- 
pressed.—but let him speak to himself and 
to God.—That this cannot be explaincd of an 
inaudible, or altogether mental communication, 
is refuted by the verb AadAeiv, which always 
denotes loud utterance. The thing hcre meant 
must therefore be private devotion at home. The 
datives here éavrg—rg@ beg are not dat. com- 
modi, as though they meant ‘for his own im- 
provement, and for the glory of God;’ bat they 
are to be rendered either ‘¢o himself,’ and ‘éo 
God,’ or ‘for himself,’ and ‘for God.’ The whole 
injunction presupposes that the person who spoke 
with a tongue was master of himself, and not 
entirely overruled by an irresistible impulse; 
niso, that he knew for himself what he felt and 
uttered (comp. on vv. 2, 14).—[{But if “the 
tongue’ was some foreign language, why should 
he speak ‘‘to himself, andto God”’ in it, when in 
all probability it was not half so suitable a vehi- 
cle for uttering religious thought asthe Hebrew 
or Greek? and not reserve it till he found some 
foreigner who could readily understand him 
without an interpreter? On the condition sup- 
posed, the latter would be the more natural 
course to be pursued].—An analogous direction 
he gives in regard to the prophets.—And let the 
prophets speak two or three,—1i.¢., in one 
meeting. Opportunity would thus be given for 
other edifying discourses, such as doctrine.— 
[He does not add ‘at most,” because he docs not 
wish to appear as if limiting this most edifying 
of the gifts. ALrorp] —And as in the furticr 
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case interpretation was to be used, so here judg- 
ment.—and let the others discern.—i. ¢., 
judge what in the discourse proceeds from the 
Spirit of God, or from a foreign spirit (Neander 
and Burger). By ‘the others” we most natu- 
rally understand the rest of those possessed of 
the gift of prophecy who are not discoursing, 
who possessed also the gift of discernment; not 
members of the church generally, since all could 
not be regarded as qualified for this; nor yet 
such as possessed the gift of judgment without 
that of prophecy, although there must have been 
persons of this class likewise. [The original 
subject “ prophets” here runs through the whole 
sentence ]|.—In what follows the duty of speaking 
in turn is still further insisted upon. And first 
we have the precept itself.—And if anything 
be revealed to another sitting by,—and 
thereupon his spirit was moved to prophesy, 
then—let the first be silent—and sit down; 
for the speaker stood (comp. Luke iv. 17). ‘The 
fact that the Spirit impelled another to speak 
was 8 hint to the first speaker that it was time 
for him to be done.” Burcer. [* It was of 
more importance to catch the first burst of a 
prophecy than to listen to the completion of one 
already begun.” Staniey. Butthis would im- 
ply that an inspired discourse reversed the 
order of ordinary discourse where the perora- 
tion is generally the most eloquent. part}. By 
this injunction the Apostle does not intend that 
the second speaker should wait until the first had 
finished [ Hodge*], but that in case he gives some 
token, perhaps by rising, that he has received a 
revelation and wishes to speak immediately, the 
first should not then prolong his speech, but 
should give way to the first gush of inspiration 
in the other, although perhaps not 80 as to break 
off too abruptly. Besides, the revelation is not 
to be regarded precisely in the light of a new 
disclosure occasioned by the speech just heard ; 
although, asa general thing, a susceptibility for 
further revelations would be awakened and 
furthered by the prophetic discourse of another. 
The injunction just given is next sustained by 
offsetting to the disinclination to restrain the 
impulse to speak the thought that, while avoid- 
ing the confusion occasioned by several speaking 
at once, the opportunity might thus be afforded 
for all to exercise their gift; and he encourages 
them to the exercise of self-denial in this re- 
spect by pointing them to the result which would 
thereby be attained.—For one by one—He 
here takes up again the import of the injunc- 
tion just given, laying a stress thereupon, as well 
as upon the word ‘‘all” which follows.—ye 
can all prophesy,—tThe possibility here im- 
plied is simply an outward one, that of an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves if not in one meet- 
ing yet, at least, in several subsequent ones (and 
also, perhaps, to finish out what was left unsaid 


*[“ Two reasons may be urged for this view. The inter- 
ruption of aspeaker waa itself esa aoa and therefore con- 
trary to the whole drift of the Apostie’a directions; and 
secondly. what follows is most naturally understood as as- 
signing the reason why the receiver of the first revelation 
enould wait.” Hopar. The strongest objection to these 
reasons eon @ force uf the imperative orydte, let him be, not 


t [Did not the Apostle also intend here to suggest a con- 
venient way by which tedious and long-winded speakers 
eould have a period put to their too protracted harangues ?)} 


when they were compelled to be silent). A sim- 
pler explanation than this which properly sub- 
audits rpogyretovec after nad’ éva, is that which 
emphasizes df6vacJecand ka’ éva, g. d.,* you 
can indeed all tndividually prophesy; there is 
nothing to withhold you from it forcibly.’ [80 
ALFOED, who explains it, ‘‘you have power to 
bring about this result—you can be silent if you 
please, and so prophesy one by one.’ ]—The 
result of thus bringing the prophetic gift into 
full exercise would be that all the members of 
the church would find nourishment and satisfao- 
tion for all their intellectual and moral wants— 
a result that could not be obtained in case sev- 
eral spoke at once.—that all may learn, and 
all may be exhorted (or comforted).—Ac- 
cording to the first of the interpretations given 
above, this result would be reached by the fact 
that all had had the opportunity of speaking. 
[**The discourse of one might suit the wants of 
some hearers; and: that of another might be 
adapted to the case of others. Thus all hear- 
ers would receive instruction and consolation.” 
Hopes}. Besides, the second mdvrec, all, may 
possibly include also those prephets not pre- 
cisely active. [Was their comfort to consist in 
the chance for speaking, or in the opportunity 
of hearing others?] To think of these exclu- 
sively is inconsistent with the change of persons, 
‘ye may prophesy,’ ‘all may learn’ (parddvu- 
ovv).—In ver. 82 he proceeds to show that the 
nature of prophetic inspiration did not hinder 
the maintenance of such order, but rather pro- 
moted it. His meaning is 1. ‘ye are abl? to do 
this ;’ 2. ‘it becometh you also as prophets to do 
this by virtue of the character of your gift.’ 
This character is thus set forth,—And the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets.—The “and” connects this verse to 
the preceding as containing an additional rea- 
son for the injunction given above. In regard to 
the expression ‘the spirits of the prophets,” 
it is a question whether he means the inspiring 
Spirit, in the variety of its manifestations 
(Hodge, de Wette and others], or, the inspired 
spirits of prophets themselves which, because be 
is here speaking of prophets in general, are pa- 
turally put in the plural [Meyer, Alford, Stan- 
ley]. The latter interpretation is the more 
probable as is seen by the drift of the argument 
since the statement that the spirits are subject 
to the prophets would hardly be suitable on such 
a construction. The meaning ‘inward motions,’ 
‘excitements,’ ‘inspirations’ [Wordsworth] can- 
not be admitted. But who are the prophets to 
whom the spirits are subject? Some understand 
by these other prophets, and interpret the verb 
txotdoocerac of that mutual subordination 
which is implied in the silencing of the one by 
the rising of another ; or, according to Bengel, 
in the learning of the person silenced; er, ac- 
cording to others, in the subjection to the ‘dis- 
cernment’ exercised over them by otlrers—which 
howeveris toofarfetched. Othersunderstand by 
these prophets the individualsto whom the spirits 
belonged; so that the expression ‘‘to the pro- 
phets” would be equivalent ‘to themselves,’ only 
being more emphatic and pointing, as it were, 
to the circumstance that this subjection was 
grounded in the very essence of the gift itself. 
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The ‘subjection’ he speaks of is that which is 
involved in a sound Christian disposition and ac- 
cords with the true prophetic spirit.—In the 
first explanation, viz, that which supposes the 
subjection to be to other ig toga the reference 
to the injunction ‘let him silent,” as that 
about which he is treating, is the oaly correct 
one, g. @., ‘let him be silent inasmuch as the 
spirit of one prophetis subject tothat of another ;’ 
neither can we say wi h Meyor, that that injune- 
tion would have been superfluous in this case; 
since indeed it is only confirmed by pointing to 
that which is becoming to the Christian prephes 
as such. But the second interpretation deserves 
the preference as the finer one, g. d., ‘ye are 
able all of you, by restraining your impulse to 
speak, to prophesy one after another; and such 
control over the spirit, however powerfully ex- 
cited, belongs to the prophets themselves who 
are no mere enthusiasts obeying their own im- 
pulses involuntarily, but voluntary agents.” [‘In 
this way he distinguishes these impulses from 
those of the heathen pythonesyes and sibyls.” 
Stanuey]. The absence of the article before 
nvevbpara Tpogytav mpogHraige is ac- 
counted for by the fact that these words are 
used qualitatively. [It generalizes the asser- 
tion making it applicable to all Christian pro- 
phets].—The position thus taken is still further 
substantiated theologically by a reference to God 
whose Spirit is the active principle of prophecy. — 
For God is not of confusion, but of peace. 
—By not maintaining this control over their spi- 
rits, they would appear as not true prophets 
moved by the Spirit of God; since by allowing 
their impulse to speak in an unbridled way, there 
would arise a state of things that could not pos- 
sibly come from God, oi., disorder; that peace 
which is essentially God’s work would be broken 
up. axatracracia (8Cor. xii. 20; Jas. iii. 16; 
Luke xxi. 9) is disorder, confusion, which also in- 
volves disunion; hence the antithesis cipfyn 
in which order and subordination are implied. 
These are put in the genitive, as indicating both 
what belongs to God as an attribute, and what 
proceeds from Him as an effect. God is not a 
being who either has in Himself or produces 
confusion ; but who both has and produces peace 
(comp. the genitives Heb. x. 89 and the ex- 
pression ‘‘the God of Peace” Rom. xv. 83).— 
Here some commentators directly aunex the 
clause —as in all the churches of the 
saints.—[So likewise the KE. V.]. In this case 
something must be supplied in order to put it in 
relation to the altogether general proposition 
just laid down. For example, ‘God is such a 
being among you as in all the churches of the 
saints.’ ‘This His character must show itself 
among you, just as in all the churches, through 
this subjection [ am speaking of.’ But whether 
we effeet the connection in this or in some other 
way. there will nevertheless always remain in 
it something peculiar and harsh. Whereas, on 
the contrary, what is said in. opposition to unit- 
ing it with what follows, viz., that Paul elsewhere 
does not use a protasis with oc, without follow- 
ing it with a obras, and that the word ‘churches’ 
would occur close together with diverse signifi- 
cations, ought to be of little weight; to this it 
may be added that afterward, in ver. 86, there 


occurs a reprimand founded thereupon. [‘‘I am 
compelled,” says ALrorD, “to depart from the 
majority of modern crities of note, e. g., Lack 
mann, Tischendorf, Billroth, Meyer, de Wette, 
and to adhere to the common arrangement of 
this latter clause. My reason is, that taken as 
beginning the next paragraph, it is harsh be- 
yond example, and superfluous, as anticipating 
the reason sbout to be given ob ydp «. r. A. Be- 
sides which, it is more in accordance with &t. 
Paul’s style, to place the main subject of a new 
sentence first, see 1 Tim. iii. 8, 11, 12; and we 
have an example of reference to general usage 
coming in last, in aid of other considerations, 
ch. xi. 16; but it seems unnatural that it should 
be placed first in the very forefront of a matter 
on which he has so much to say.” To this it may 
be added that the elause standing where it does 
in the E. V., as eonnected with what precedes, 
seems to furnish a demonstration of the general 
position assumed and especially of the conelud- 
ing assertion. The peace and the order which hbe- 
longs to God and comes from God, might be seen 
manifested in all the churches of the saints, and 
ought therefore to have been manifest at Corinth 
in like manner. Hodge and Wordsworth fellow 
the old punctuation without comment. So like- 
wise does Bloomfield who however takes the 
words, ‘‘for God is not, efe.,” as parenthetical; 
and in the words, ‘‘as in all, efc.,”’? he would un- 
derstand the law, viz., ‘‘ for the prophets to have 
in subjection the spiritual influence for good.” 
As to the new punctuation, h: adds: ‘it ocea- 
sions a very offensive tautology, and derogates 
much from the weight and gravity with which 
the direction is brought forward.” But see be- 
low. 

Vers. 84-86. Thfs little paragraph, prohibiting 
women from speaking in public assemblies, forms 
an adjunct to the precepts in vv. 26-838, and 
its connection with these would be still eloser, if 
we suppose Paul to have had in mind such wo- 
men as had the gift of prophecy (comp. Acts xxi. 
9), or of tongues. Both Greek and Romaa as 
well as Jewish custom forbade the public ap- 
pearance of women (comp. Grot. and Wests. i. 
h. 1). Christian church order attached itself to 
this custom (1 Tim. ii. 11), suitably to the eld di- 
vine order (vduoc, Gen. iii. 16) which strictly im- 
posed upon woman subjection to man, since she, 
by her voluntary act, had involved him in apos- 
tasy. Tothis belongs the duty of keeping si- 
lence in public assemblies; while publicspeaking, 
whether in the way of holding discourse, or of 
asking questions, appeared, on the contrary, as 
an effort at independence calculated to foster 
woman’s vanity, and to take her out of the sub- 
ordinate position appointed her by God. Bven 
in the matter of putting questions, this was the 
more true in proportion as the question was keen 
and pert. Aside from this, also, it involved a 
sort of intercourse with men on the part of the 
women, 8nd a renunciation of their dependence 
upon their husbands, from whom, or through 
whose aid they ought to obtain the knowledge 
they were in quest of—a matter important for 
preserving the integrity of the marriage relation; 
while, on the other hand, this holding direct 
communication with other men in public assem- 
blica, even on spiritual subjecta, might serve to 
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disturb it.—Unmarried women are here not taken 
inte the account. That these had more freedom 
than the married, cannot be inferred from Acts 
xxi. 2, sinee nothing is there said of public pro- 
phesying. In th.m a modest lese-restraint is 
naturally presupposed. Their desire for know- 
ledge might also be gratified in ether quiet ways, 
¢g., tbrough their fathers, relatives, friends, 
teachers, deaeonesses, efc. The same held good 
of the eonverted wives of the heathen.—Asin all 
churohes of the saints.—[On the connection 
of this clause see above. Aa Stanner: ‘though 
in the older texts joined to the preceding, it has 
since the time of Cajetan, and rightly, been 
joined to the following, the connection being the 
same a3 in xi. 16'’}. These words stand first by 
way of emphasis, in order to cut off all objec- 
tious in advanee. Nothing here needs to be sup- 
plied, since from the context we readily under- 
stand it to be meant ‘as the women keep silence 
in the churches.’ {The early Greek fathers, the 
Vulgate, Wickliffe, Cranmer, and the Rheims’ 
version, who all connect this clause with the 
preceding, subaudit ‘I teach,’ apparently, to ob> 
viate the otherwise natural, but hardly allowable 
inference, that the Apostle was appealing to the 
condition of things in other churehes to prove a 
conceded and undeniable truth, that God was a 
God of peace and of order. The necessity felt 
for supplying some such expression to render 
the sense pertinent in sach a connection, is a 
strong argument in favor of the other punctua- 
tion here advocated]. Thera» dyiwy belongs 
totv Taig ExxAnaiace (comp. aye i. 2) and 
serves to add force to the refereace. That which 
obtaing in the churehes of persons consecrated 
to God, t. ¢., of the saints, is more than an ordi- 
nary human custom; it is a higher divine ordi- 
nance which must be ascribed to the Spirit of 
God ruling in them.—let the women keep 
silence in the ochurohes ;—To conneet rdv 
Gyiwv, as Lachmann does with what follows, 
omitting bvéy as though it were ‘let the wives of 
the saints,’ efc., is too forced, and is not de- 
manded by the somewhat emphatic expression 
** their own husbands,” in ver. 35. If we main- 
tain the reading tydv, your, an antithesis would be 
implied therein between the special designation 
of ** women,” and the more general mention of 
‘tall the churches.” This, however, does not 
well suit, since the emphasislies upon the word 
‘women.’ Paul does not intend to say that 
ther women, in distinction from all others, were 
to keep silence in the churches; but the point 
made is in reference to women in general.—It is 
a question, however, whether “your” may nat 
be put in relation to ‘‘ churches,” and then, also, 
the word “churches” in the protasis be under- 
stood only of the assembliea. —The prohibition is 
ceafirmed by a reference to the established order 
in this respect.—for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak :—of course it is public speak- 
ing that is here intended as the context implics. 
[*« In the O. T. it had been predieted that ‘your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy ;’ a pre- 
diction which the Apostle Peter quotes as verified 
on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 17; and in Aots 
xxi. 9 mention is made of four daughters of 
Philip who prophesied. The Apostle himsclf 
seems (o take for granted in xi. 5, that women 


might reeeive and exereise the gift of prophecy. 
Ic is therefore only the public exercise of the 
gift that is prohibited,”” Hopes}. Inasmuch as 
in such publio speaking there would be mani- 
fested a» eertain degree of social independence, 
we see the propriety of his putting in contrast 
with this,—but to be under obedience,— We 
here have an instance of brachylogy. Comp. 1 
Tim. iv. 8. Instead of ‘it is not permitted,” we 
must here supply seme expression correspondin 
with the second clause, such as ‘ it is dotaiaeded 
them,’ or ‘it isincumbent onthem.’ The varia- 
tion vvoracctoSwoar, let them kecp silence, though 
apperently well sustained, was no doubt intended 
as a grammatical eorrection through ignorance 
of the above construction.—as also saith the 
law. [See Gen. iii. 16, ‘‘and he sball rule over 
thee;” also Numb. xxx. 8-12. The speaking of 
women was also strictly forbidden in the Syna- 
gogues|.— But if they wish to learn any- 
thing,—[a thing most certainly to be antici- 
pated in quick, sensitive, eager natures; and 
which, to repress altogether, would be both in- 
jurious and painful, and was therefore to be pro~ 
vided for, yet, in consistency with that retine- 
ment and delicacy which is the beauty and the 
glory of the sex].—let them ask their own 
husbands at home ;—* This is on the euppo- 
sition that their husbands were Christians,’ 
Bunosr; [and were able to answer them. Their 
incapacity in this respect is either passed over 
as not to be supposed, or as an evil which was 
remediless]. The verb éxepuréy generally meana, 
to enquire, and is not to be taken as expressing 
a ‘desire to hear yet more in addition to that 
which they had heard in the church.” OsIANDER. 
‘Their own” (td/ovc) is emphatic, confining 
them to their own husbands to the exclusion of 
other men}. The teachings of the law he shows 
to be sustained by the public sense of propriety. 
—for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the churoh.—([‘‘ The word used is aiazpds, 
which properly means ugly, deformed. It isthe pre- 
dicate of anything which excites disgust. As tha 
peculiar power and usefulness of women depend 
on their being the objects of admiration and af- 
fection, anything which tends to excite the op- 
posite sentiments should, for that reaeon, be 
avoided.” Hopgr]}. <Any objection that might 
possibly be raised against what was thus 
founded upon the general custum and order of 
the churches, he encounters witb a question. —Or 
went the word of God out from you? or 
came it unto you only 7—1.¢., ‘are you the 
original church, so that your wisdom is to set 
the standard of propriety ; or are you the only 
church, eo that-you are at liberty to stand alone 
by yourselves and your own conceits?’ This 
question which so plainly exhibits the imperti- 
nence of any opposition on the part of the Co. 
rinthians, cannot be put in relation to the fore- 
going precepts (ver. 26 ff.), but only to the shame- 
fulness of the conduct in question just spoken 
of. This is required by the close grammatical 
eonnection, g. d., ‘this public speaking is in 
violation of the public sense of decency; or, are 
you the original or the only church of Christ?’ 
t. €., you can oppose this only on the ground that 
you are such, so that either all the other churches 
must conform their regulations to yours as the 
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mother-church, or you, as the sole depositaries 
of the revelation of God, are at liberty to set 
yourselves up as the only rule of what is be- 
coming. Now, since this was not the case, it 
was incumbent on them, as a part of a commu- 
nity of churches of Christ, to put themselves in 
agreement with the rest in regard to their rules 
of divine worship.—In respect to the language of 
the text comp. Isa. ii.3; Micah iv. 2.—‘ The 
word of God”’ here means Christian doctrine as 
being preéminently the revelation of God (2 
Cor. ii. 17; 1 Thes. i. 8). 

Vers. 87-40. These verses form the conclusion 
to the whole discussion concerning spiritual gifts 
and their use. He here sets himself against all 
such spiritual presumption as would exalt the 
impulse of the free spirit above apostolic pre- 
cepts, and affirms that the person who recognizes 
what has just been written to be a precept rest- 
ing upon the authority of Christ, indicates 
thereby the reality of his own inapiration, so 
that in the opposite case all claim to such inspi- 
ration would prove itself to be but a vain fancy. 
This is what the word doxei points to in what 
follows, which here, as in xi. 12, does not mean 
‘appear,’ but think, involving a possibility of 
self-deception.—If any man think himself 
to be a prophet, or spiritual,—In conse- 
quence of the disjunctive ‘‘or,’”? many take the 
word ‘‘spiritual” ina restricted sense as denoting 
one speaking with tongues. [So Stanley]; but 
fj, or, is equivalent both to as well as to vel., 
i. e., it serves to separate ideas which might be 
taken for one another as well as those which 
exclude one another (Passow. I 1820). Ac- 
cordingly the term ‘spiritual’ might designate 
the genus, under which “the prophet” might be 
included, denoting any one endowed with the 
spirit, and implying therefore the possession of 
any other gift which together with prophecy 
belongs to this class, and certainly not the gift 
of tongues exclusively.—let him acknowl- 
edge what things I write to you, that— 
exiytevoonérw & ypdgu—dors, & case of 
well known attraction for drt & ypddu, &. ¢., ‘let 
him acknowledge that the things which I write 
to you.” [But what are the prescripts referred 
to? those in the verses just preceding ? or tothe 
whole contents of this chapter? Plainly the 
latter, as may be seen from the characters speci- 
fied—‘prophet’ and ‘spiritual person’ which 
show that he had in mind all the regulations 
given in relation to the exercise of spiritual 
Sie een are the (commandments) of 
the Lord.—There are various readings here; 
the most probable is xvupiov éoriv, ‘are of the 
Lord.’ To this there was then added as a gloss 
évroAy, ‘commandment,’ which then crept into the 
text, and was there changed into the plural with 
a verb to correspond, eiaiy évroAai to accord with 
the antecedent a, ‘what things.’ The meaning 
however is allthe same. The Apostle here gives 
them to understand that the regulations pre- 
scribed by him came from the Lord and were 
His; yet not as though Christ (for He is the 
one meant, not God) had in person ordained the 
rules in this matter, but that he in enjoining 
them had spoken as one who ‘had the mind of 
Christ” (ii. 16; comp. vii. 40), and so acted 
upon the authority of Christ (comp. Osiander 


and Meyer). [‘*The continued influence of 
Christ by the spirit over the minds of the apos- 
tles, which is a divine prerogative, is here as- 
sumed or asserted.” Hopce]. It was precisely 
of such as claimed to be spiritual that Paul 
could fairly demand that they should acknowl- 
edge the ordinances laid down by him to be the 
dictates of the Spirit of Christ—the expressions 
of His mind and will. [*‘* Here, as in 1 Jno. iv. 
6, (‘‘ He that knoweth God heareth us; he that 
is not of God, heareth not us’’) eubmission to the 
infallible authority of the apostles is made the 
test of a divine mission and even of conversion. 
This must be so. If the apostles were the in- 
fallible organs of the Holy Ghost, to disobey 
them in any matter of faith or practice is to dis- 
obey God.” Hopar. ‘No more direct assertion 
of inspiration can be uttered than this.’ AL- 
FORD. ]|—The requirement just made he next en- 
forces with severity.—But if any man be 
ignorant, let him be ignorant.—The igno- 
rance here may be taken absolutely, as denoting 
the possession of erroneous views ; or it may be a 
simple lack of knowledge orintelligence; in which 
case then it must be understood as a guilty igno- 
rance, since the words ‘let him be ignorant” 
clearly express a penalty.—Some ( Beza) interpret 
this verse as simply a contrast to the preceding, 
and so put the clausesin counterbalance. ‘The 
‘ignorant persons’ here would thus be the oppo- 
site of the ‘spiritual’ spoken of in ver. 37, who 
is, in this case regarded as one possessed only 
of an ordinary illumination; and then the phrase 
‘let him be ignorant’ stands antithetic to ‘let 
him acknowledge.” The whole would then 
mean: ‘Butif a person is unintelligent, being 
neither a prophet nor a spiritual person,—then 
will he not be able to perceive that these injunc- 
tions are from the Lord and authorized by Him, 
and for this () let him have his ignorance as his 
punishment’” (Osiander). The artificiality of 
this interpretation is not to be mistaken. It is 
better to take ayvoei transitively, and put it in 
relation to the second clause of ver. 37,9. d, ‘if 
any one is ignorant and so does not acknowledge 
that the things which I write are of the Lord, 
then the state of ignorance to which he is given 
over must be regarded as his punishment;’ ‘let 
him remain ignorant at his peril.’ As Bence. 
says: ‘‘let him keep it to himself; we cannot 
cast away all things for such a man. Those 
who are thus left to themselves, repent more 
readily than if you were to teach them against 
their will.” The Apostle here expresses his 
despair of further instructing a person whose 
ignorance he is constrained to regard as a refusal 
tolearn. A similar use of the imperative we 
have in Rev. xxii. 11: ‘“‘He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still, he which is filthy, let him 
be filthy still—and he that is holy, let bim 
be holy still.””— Instead of the imperative a 
number of authorities, some of them impor- 
tant, have the indicative form ayvorizal, he ts 
ignored. This reading may be explained on the 
ground of offence taken at the imperative; or 
that in the succession of wc (ay voeitu wae) 
one was dropped out and then ayvoeirat was 
adopted, so as to obtain a sort of relation between 
the active and the passive, such as is found in 
viii. 2; Gal. iv. 9. If this reading be adopted, 
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itmay be interpreted either: ‘so he becomes 

ignored, disregarded, abandoned to his own 

self-will,’ or: ‘he will be ignored by the Lord in , 
the day of judgment’ (Matt. vii. 28; x. 83).— 

Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, 

and forbid not to speak with tongues.— 

And here again the old preference for prophecy 

is expressed. This gift is to be decidedly pre- 

ferred and sought for, the other is only not to be 

hindered. ‘We recognize here an advance in 

the development of thought. At the start Paul 

said: ‘covet earnestly spiritual gifts,’ and 

planting himself on the stand-point of the Corin- 

thians, he had included among these the gift of 

tongues. But after having explained how pro- 

phecy subserved the welfare of the church far 

more, he here gives this preference and only ex- 

presses the wish that no obstacle be putin the 

way of the other.” Neanpes. For the proper 

order of the text see critical notes. Ver. 40 

sums up the whole of what is stated in ver. 26 

and onward.—But let all things be done de- 

cently and in order.—lIn the term ‘ decently’ 

he does not refer exclusively to the duty of 

women’s keeping silence in the churches, ver. 

84. To decency in church there belongs also 

the preservation of order enjoined in ver. 26 ff. 

which is more pointedly expressed in the words 
following: ‘‘in order” (card rééev), which 

refer to what is suitable as to time and measure, 

s. ¢., [‘not tumultuously as in a mob, but as in a 
well ordered army where every one keeps his 

place and acts at the proper time and in the 
proper way.’ Hopag].—‘It might seem as if 

the instruction given with such minuteness by 
Paul in these chapters was of little importance, 

and had but little practical bearing for us, now 
that the gifts alluded to are no more dispensed. 

A high value is nevertheless to beattached to it: 

1. because it affords us a glimpse into the condi- 
tion of the first Christian congregations, their 
rich endowments, as well as the dangers con- 
nected with them; 2. because it is easy for us 
to draw practical inferences from it suitable to 
our existing states and relations; and much 
that is said is still pertinent to the present time ; 

8. because it furnishes us, as in a mirror, a pic- 
ture of that we have lost, and thus serves as a 
spur to urge us on to recover it again by earnest 
prayer. Moreover, it contains a warning that 
we should not in our prayers put what is non- 
essential on a par with that which is essential, 
to say nothing of preferring the former to the 
latter.”’ Burcgr. 

EXxcunsis ON THE Girt or TonauEs.—In chap. 
xiv. we have exhibited to us the essential cha- 
racter of this remarkable gift. We see that it is 
preéminently a form of worship, a mode of 
speaking, praying, and offering thanks, which 
goes on in spirit (év mvebyarc), and not in the un- 
derstanding (7@ vol); and that it is unintelligible 
without interpretation, consequently contributes 
nothing towards the edification of the church, 
but is simply a means of self-edification in com- 
Inunion with God (vv. 2-4; 5-19). We must 
now consider the question which of the theories 
broached in relation to this gift is best sustained, 
or whether we must pass beyond these in order 
to hit the truth in the matter.—In the observa- 
lions already made (comp. on xii. 10; xiii. 1), 


the hypotheses of Eichhorn and Wieseler may be 
regarded as having been already disproved and 
setaside. The view of Bleek, even ay modified by 
Baur, [that the word ‘‘ tongue” (yAdooa) stands 
for a foreign word imported and half naturalized 
in the Greek], is opposed not only by its being a 
use of language both rare and altogether foreign 
to the New Testament, but also by such express- 
ions as divers kinds of tongues, ‘‘ tongues of an- 
gels,” and the like; and Baur contradicts himself 
when in one place he takes ‘tongues ’’ to mean 
‘‘organs of speech,” and in another ‘the utter- 
ances of those organs,’’ &. ¢., forms of language. 
Meyer’s theory (also that of Schultz and others), 
which starts from the signification ‘‘ organ of 
speech,’’ is sustained by no inconsiderable argu- 
ments. His view is, that the tongue, set in mo- 
tion involuntarily and independently of the un- 
derstanding by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
spoke apparently of its own accord. It was not 
the person, but the tongue itself which spoke,— 
such was the aspect of the affair, and hence its 
designation. And bcceuse this mode of praying 
manifested itself with various characteristic mo- 
difications (which certainly cannot be explained, 
owing to our lack of experience); and because 
the same speaker was obliged to vary his manner 
of speaking according to the ever-changing de- 
grees, impulses, and tendencies of his ecstasy, 
so that he seemed to be speaking with different 
tongues, there srose such expressions as: ‘to 
speak with tongues,” “divers kinds of tongues.” 
The unintelligibleness of a speech thus discon- 
nectedand mysterious is readily conceivable. But 
aside from the particular. modes of expression 
which refuse to accord with this view, such as 
‘she hath a tongue,” xiv. 26, it is opposed by the 
fact that it compels us to regard the narrative of 
what took place on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2) 
as a traditional perversion of what actually oc- 
curred: since its advocates cannot—with pro- 
priety, at any rate—undertake to deny the es- 
sential identity or similiarity of the Pentecostal 
miracle with the gift of speaking with tongues at 
Corinth.—[The theory that the gift of tongues 
was an ability to speak in foreign languages, and 
was conferred to assist in propagating the Gospel 
in foreign parts (Chrys., Calvin, Hodge, and 
others) is encountered by difficulties sufficient 
to render it untenable. 1. There is not the 
slightest evidence that it was ever used for this 
purpose. 2. So far as it bore on unbelievers, it 
was a sign of reprobation. 38. Its only use seems 
to have been in worship—in prayer, and praise, 
and thanksgiving. If there was no interpreter, 
its possessor was to speak in it to himself or to 
God. 4. There was needed a special gift for its 
interpretation, which would not have been the 
case were any foreigner present who understood 
thelanguage. 6. It seems strange that the Spirit 
should have bestowed a gift designed for use in 
foreign parts so abundantly upon a church where 
it does not seem to have been specially needed. 
6. Wherever an individual is spoken of as en- 
dowed with this gift, he is said to have ‘a 
tongue ”—even in the case of Paul (according to 
the right reading) which clearly implies that this 
manifestation of the Spirit was in accordance 
more with individual peculiarities than with ex- 
ternal demands. 7. Onthis theory the gift would 
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be quite on a par with the natural ability of 
multitudes in the city of Corinth, who, from 
their commercial intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, must be supposed to have learned many 
foreign languages. Hence in that city would 
this gift have been least needed, and have in it 
nothing striking. 8. Paul desired that all had 
this gift. Why so, if it was not for personal 
edification, but for the sake of preaching the 
Gospel? Did he want all to become missiona- 
ries?]—If, now, we proceed from the earlier 
phenomenon, then we get as the full expression 
of it, *‘to speak with other tongues,” to which 
there corresponds that in Mark xvi. 17, ‘to 
speak with new tongues.” A more abbreviated 
expression occurs in Acts (which we maintain to 
be the work of the Pauline Luke) x. 46, ‘to 
speak with tongues” with unmistakable refe- 
rence to the first outpouring of the Spirit, with 
the effect it produced (comp. xi. 15). The 
same expression occurs xix. 6. But here it will 
be impossible to avoid taking the word “ tongue” 
to denote a form of speech, and the “speaking 
with tongues’ to mean speaking in languages, 
viz., in other than the ordinary ones (érépaic 
yAéaoa), or in so far as they were something 
before unheard in that place—‘“ new tongues,” 
(xavaic yadooarc). Neither ean we maintain the 
supposition that one person and another, while 
struggling for expression under the overwhelm- 
ing stress of feeling, wove in words and forms of 
speech taken from some foreign language to him 
otherwiseunknown. Rather we feel constrained 
to recognize in this church of heathen converts 
the reverberations of the great miracle of Pen- 
tecost; in which the power of Christianity, over- 
coming the distinctions of nationality in language, 
made itself known as the absolute religion which 
was to lead mankind out of their apostasy from 
God, and out of their mutual alienations, into 
their primitive unity. I¢ was, however, no such 
speaking in any particular foreign language as 
-would furnish to a person acquainted with it at 
once an iatelligible meaning (comp. xiv. 2, 
“(no one understands him ’’); but it was some- 
thing entirely aloof from the reach of the under- 
atanding (while in the phenomenon of Pentecost 
we may assume an operation of the Spirit which 
ensured at once the interpretation, whether in 
the speakers or in the hearers); and it was un- 
intelligible for this reason, because those powers 
of reflection which condition the intelligibility of 
speech, and unfold the subject matter to others, 
were suspended in their action, and the ordinary 
consciousness of self and of the world was kept 
in abeyance. In so far as this conseiousness was 
always exercised within a particular national 
peculiarity and form of speech, the suppression 
of it involved the possibility of being lifted out of 
this particular sphere into a higher and broader 
one. The Spirit of Christ, which embraced hu- 
manity in all its various nationalities and lan- 
guages, and possessed the power of uniting them 
all in one, effected » momentary dissolution of 
all these limitations in the inmost depths of the 
individual spirit, and so let it forth in various 
degrees and measures into this unity which made 
itself known in the ability to produce signs of 
thought or forms of speech out of other spheres 
of language, and to express in these the spiritual 


feelings and views whieh had been awakened. 
This, nevertheless, was done in a constraiu 
manner, corresponding to the nature of the. 
stasy, or in forms and connections so new au.t 
foreign to the ordinary modes of thouglit and 
speaking that no one could obtain from it any 
clear connected sense, unless specially qualified 
for the work by the Holy Spirit. — Something 
akin to this we see in clairvoyance; which, in- 
deed, even in its higheat form is essentially dis- 
tinguishable from these spiritual states in the 
fact thatthe gift of the Spirit was conditioned 
upon no physical peculiarity, that no cataleptic 
states were connected with it, and that ita pos. 
sessor was perpetually master of himself (xiv. 
18 ff., 28); towhich may be added, that he was 
in no communion with the outward world, but 
was wholly absorbed in communion with God 
(Delitsech, p. 317 ff.). If we assume that the va- 
rious languages of earth are but the digjecta mem- 
dra of the original speech of humanity, then was 
this gift of tongues a symbolic anticipation of 
the unity whieh is to be restored when humanity 
is perfected—a unity which will include in itself 
a boundless diversity in the most perfect her- 
mony.—At any rate we are not to regard the 
utterances made through this gift as a promie- 
cuous medley, a mere mish-mash of sounds. The 
individual inspired either took his parts of speech 
out of one language, as is shown in the sphere of 
clairvoyance; or, if he took them out of several 
languages, he took them in such 8 way as not to 
make them appear a crude amalgam of words, 
but a harmonious combination of terms most ex- 
pressive of deep spiritual emotions all wrought 
together with a plastic skill and creative power 
that removed their separating peculiarities.— 
[And go far as its practical use was concerned, 
may we not take these tongues in their unintelli- 
gibility to have been a sign that in the kingdom 
of God, and under the mightier influences of the 
Spirit, there was a sphere of thought and feeling 
transcending the ordinary one, into which the 
saints would ome day be brought, and which now 
could only be imperfectly interpreted to our 
common apprehension by means of earthly ana- 
logies, and the common forms of gpeech? as a 
convincing token that a new and marvellous 
power had come down on men to lift them into 
direct communion with God, and impart to them 
the experiences and mysteries of a higher life 
for the expression of which no existing human 
language was adequate? And was it not to give 
assurance of this that persons immediately, on 
their conversion, began to speak with new 
tongues ?]—With such an understanding of the 
phenomenon, it cannot surprise us if, in relation 
to the unintelligibility of what was uttered, a 
reference should be made to human language ae 
not understood by foreigners (xiv. 10 .); and, 


as contrasted with musical instruments, the tongue 


as the organ for exercising this gift, should be 
mentioned in its most direct signification (xiv. 
9). Besides, the various expressions in 
respect to this gift suit very well with this view— 
even the one “he has a tongue’’—which would 
thus mean, ‘he has a speech in readiness,’ ¢. ¢., 
is prepared to hold disceurse in a language which, 
as is evident from what has hitherto been said, 
was unintelligible to the hearers. 


CHAP. 
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[The whole subject is one of peouliar interest. 
One can hardly avoid the supposition that it 
stands in some way related to the remarkable 
phenomena witnessed in clairvoyance and animal 
magnetism, or to those ecstatie states observable 
in times of deep religious excitement. There is 
hothing disparaging to ‘‘the gift of tougues’”’ in 
such asupposition. The Spirit of God, we know, 
employs the various susceptibilities and faculties 
of our nature for accomplishing its own ends, 
and moulds ite operations on humana conditions. 
He communicated His will through dreams and 
visions, and, asin theease of Peter (Acts x. 10, 
cempered with 13), even shaped the form of in- 
struction to the bodily state of the person acted 
upon; yet what is more illusory than a dream? 
And why should not these, as yet so little un- 
derstood powers of our nature, be made the ve- 
hiele of these supernatural gifts? Why should 
the fact that they are eo wild and strange, so 
often partake of the animal passions, are so often 
perverted to bad ends, serve for an objection to 
the supposition that they were so employed ? 
Indeed, does not the power of ‘‘ discerning,” as- 
sociated with these spiritual gifts, clearly imply 
that there was danger of confounding the natu- 
ral with the supernatural by reason of this very 
_ thing, and that there was need of a sbarpened 

critical faculty to discriminate between what 
was from the Spirit, and what was not? We 
need, therefore, have no hesitation in looking in 
this direction for some explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon of the early charch, as 
though by so doing we should invalidate its di- 
vine character. Certain it is that there is some- 
thing about it more mysterious andawe-inspiring 
than the simple ability to speak in one or more 
unacquired languages. Wecan in no way bring 
the Apostle’s method of dealing with it, and 
ing of it, into harmeny with the idea that 
this was all that was meant by “the gift of 
tongues.”” Whether a reeurrence of this gift can 
be looked for, is another question, not to be here 
discussed }. 

Aside from the commentaries, comp. also 
Heubner p. 810ff.; BE. F. Fritzeche: Nov. Opusc. 
p- 102 %.; Kling: Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1829, p. 
487 ff.; Bleck: tbid. 1829, p. 17; Baur and 
Stendel: Tub. Zeitschrift 1880, 2; Baur: Theol. 
Stud. und Krit. 1888, p. 628 ff.; Wieseler: rdid. 
1838, p. 878; Sebults 1889, p. 766 ff. ; ibid. Sp:- 
rittwal Gifis, p. 67 ff.; Zeller: Theol. Jahrb, 
1849; Neander; Hiet. of ing and tretning 
of the Christian church, i. 14 ff., 240 ff. (4 Ed.) ; 
Hilgeafeld: Gloesolaly tn the primitive church, 
1860; Rossteuscher: The Gift of Tongues in the 
yds twacs, 1860; Steinbeck: The Poet a 

» p 547 F.; Pabst: A word about Ecstasy 
1884, p. 29; Delitsseh: Peychol. p. 814 ff., 148 
#.; Fabri.: The Rise of Heatheniam, etc, 1859, p. 
18 f., 60 ff.; Kahnis: The Doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost, i. 61-68 ; who like Delitzsch assumes 
a double ferm ef charism in Acts 2, a speaking 
in actually existing languages; in 1 Cor. 12-14, 
im newly formed languages. [Owen’s Works, | 
Vek iv. p. 472 ff.; Smith’s Diet. of Bib. Ant. : 
a s” ; E. Irving’s Works Vol. V. p. 509 


ff. ; * Gifts of the Holy Ghost called supernatural.” | ‘™ 


Herzog's Ency. Vol. xviii: ‘‘ Zangenreden’’]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Language is the articulate expression of 
man’s thought and feeling; in it there is concen- 
trated that whole spiritual life which lifts him 
above the brutes. Hence, it is a gift conferred 
on bim directly, in his primitive condition, in 
and with bis spirit itself; it is, as it were, an 
innate organ or faculty—‘‘no mechanical pro- 
duct of his own ingenuity, but a spontaneous 
emanation of the spirit’? (W. v. Humboldt). In 
the beginning man possessed the word, and this 
word was from God; and from the vital power 
which was bestowed on him in and with this 
word, there streamed forth the light of his exist- 
ence” (Fr. von Schlegel).* In the original 
unity of men’s eonvictions respecting God and 
the world, was grounded also the unity of lan- 
guage. Withthe rupture of that unity by reason 
of man’s hostility to God, in which mankind, be- 
fore united, went their several ways and strove 
by their own power to bring Heaven down to 
themselvea (Gen. xi.), the unity of language was 
also lost. A criminal pride—the root of hea- 
thenism,—was also the cause of divergence both 
in nations and languages. It was adivine judg- 
ment by which the historical development of the 
race was revolutionized in its fundamental prin- 
ciples.—Only by a new and wonderful conde- 
scension on the part of God could the salvation 
promised to man be still brought to pass in the 
earth. In Christ alone does man wake again to 
a universal divine human consciousness. A re- 
union of man with God can only be perfected in 
and with the reunion of men among themselves— 
a union which is to take place first morally and 


*(“The four or five hundred roots which remain as the 
constituent elements in different families of language, are 
not interjections, nor are ey imitations. They arc phonetic 
types produced by a power inherent in human nature. They 
exist as Plato would say, by nature; though with Plato we 
should add that when we say by nature. we mean by the 
hand of God. There isa law which runs through nearly the 
whole of nature, that everything which is struck rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell the more 
or less perfect structure of metals by their vibrations, by the 
answer which they give. Gold rings differently from tin, 
wood rings differently irem stone, and different sounds are 
produced according to the nature of:each percussion. It 
was the same with man, the most highly organized of Na- 
ture’s works. Man in his primitive and perfect state was 
not only endowed like the brute with the power of ex- 
pressing his sensations by interjections, ‘and his percep- 
tions by onoma . He possessed likewise the faculty 
of giving more articulate expression to the rational con- 
ceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of his own 
naking. It was an instinct, an instinct of the mind as 
irresistible asany other instinct. So far as language is the 
production of that instinct, it belongs the to realm of na- 
ture.” Max Muittam. “The origin of language is shrouded 
in the same impenetrable mystery that conceals the secrets 
of our primary mental and physical being. We cannot sa 
with some, that it is of itself an organism, but we regard {6 
as a necessary and therefore natural product of infelligent 
self-conscious organization.— But though the facility of 
articulate epecch may be considered natural to man, it 
differs from tmoset other human powers, whether organic or 
incorporeal, ia thie: that it is a faculty belonging to the 
race, not to the individual, and that the social condition ia 
essential, not to its cultivation, but to ites existence.” G. P. 
Marsn. If such be the nature and origin of lnnguage, 
how absurd to suppose that this which was the product of 

he &pirit’s inspiration which was to be the sign of a new 
power bestowed on men, could be any other then a clear 
retinct, articulated utterance worthy the name of language 
’ to the dignity of the Being from whom 
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spiritually, and then really, in vivid outward 
manifestation, so that the end shall refer back 
to the beginning.—On the day of Pentecost, 
after Christ’s mediatorial work was finished, the 
heavens descended in a plentitude of spiritual 
influences upon mankind already prepared for it, 
knitting together the ruptured bond.—Pentecost 
was Babel reversed. Themighty baptism :f the 
Spirit wrought at once a powerful convulsion. 
The consciousness of those on whom it fell was 
for a while overwhelmed and swallowed up by 
the power of the divine Spirit, so that all par- 
ticularism vanished, and the most perfect unity 
of spirit combined them all in one. As the re- 
sult of this realunity of the God-consciousness— 
in other words of experience and conrictionin re- 
gard to God—the one primitive language again 
disclosed itself, and in this they all with one 
mouth proclaimed the wonderful works of God ; 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites and the rest hear the 
proclamation each in his own language. They 
hear it; for even in their ruptured state the 
several languages are but the torn, and as such 
mutually unintelligible members, of the one 
primitive language; yet however, in such a way, 
that- where this primitive language as the com- 
mon mother of them all sounds forth again, even, 
the stiffened members are, as it were, breathed 
intoand made resonant by the original Spirit.— 
Hence, even the hearers, though speaking the 
most diverse languages, understand, each one 
in his own language, what the apostles proclaim. 
But at the same time the unity is not yet per- 
fected into something real and permanent. We 
have here not the beginning of the consumma- 
tion, but only the dawn of a new day for the 
kingdom of God upon earth. Speaking with 
other tongues is, as it were, only a powerful gust 
of the Spirit, heralding what is to come,—a pro- 
phecy or a pledge that, according to the divine 
purpose, mankind, though now rent asunder, must 
be and would be restored to a perfect union by 
means of that redemption which was made man- 
ifest through Christ. (According to Fabri and 
others). 

2. The kind of address suited to a Christian as- 
sembly. The value of any disclosure in a Chris- 
tian assembly is to be estimated according to its 
general intelligibility and the impression which 
it makes upon the hearts of those present. Mere 
rhapsody of a mystic theosophic kind, all at- 
tempts to enwrap men to the heights or to take 
them down to the depths of knowledge and 
learning and subtle exposition, all flights of poe- 
try and rhetoric, all dazzling display of fine 
talking and the like, which make the listeners 
stare, or may attract people of merely secular 
culture and imaginative tastes, or which go to 
foster intellectual curiosity, or which pay court 
to that folly which delights in what is dark—all 
things of this kind have no place in a Christian 
church. To the enquiry of a young and gifted 
preacher who was just entering upon his minis- 
try at the Capital of the nation as to how he 
could best insure success, an old experienced 
clergyman replied: ‘So preach that even the 
servant girls can understand.—that will be good 
for all.” This is a thing which a preacher must 
lay to heart; and it will impress itself upon 
him, the more he enters into the spirit of the 
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Holy Scriptures and their style as set forth in 
Luther’s version [and we may add the Englich 
version too, }] and the more he studies the works 
of this great master of popular speech and preach- 
ing.—Another thing to be considered and striven 
after is what may be called the prophetic ele- 
ment of discourse—that which touches the heart 
so as to lay open its mysterious ongoings, its in- 
nermost impulses and feelings, its hidden move- 
ments and propensities so that the hearers shall 
be constrained to ask, ‘Has hethen seen through 
us? through our secret thoughts and purposes 
and acts? Has he, while withdrawn from ob- 
servation, been spying out our sayings and do- 
ings? or had any one been informing him re- 
specting us?’ To the attainment of this skill 
there is required above all things a spiritual en- 
dowment and illumination. But this can be ac- 
quired only by a more and more searching self- 
scrutiny and by a more thorough acquaintance 
with men in their various conditions and rela- 
tions; these things are obtained in the light of 
that Divine Word which reveals to us both the 
ways of God and man, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. And in order 
to make his speech still more impressive, the 
preacher must go to school to the prophets, and 
make himself acquainted with their style and 
language, and so become qualified to use it ac- 
cording to his measure and existing necessities. 
8. The public speaking of women is not to be 
easily reconciled with a truly feminine character, 
and with woman's position in a divinely consti- 
tuted social state. Particular exigencies and 
extraordinary endowments may here and there 
go to form an exception; but, as a general rule, 
such an independent forth-putting of the female 
sex in public is unseemly, as all ecclesiastical 
discipline has maintained ever since the times 
of the apostles. Even'in domestic worship it 
indicates a bad state of things, if the woman 
takes the lead, whether it be from the fact that 
she assumes it to herself from the love of ruling, 
or is constrained to do it by reason of the un- 
christian character of her husband, or of some 
other incapacity on his part. And still more 
must it be regarded as indecorous for women to 
pray and exhort in those social meetings which 
occupy a middle ground between domestic and 
public worship, — presupposing, however, that 
these meetings are of a promiscuous character, 
and not wholly confined to women and children. 
At all events it is important for women, in case 
there should be any occasion for their thus taking 
part in public services, to watch over themselves 
with care, lest they lose their modesty and expose 
themselves to periloustemptations.—On the other 
hand, it greatly enhances the beauty of a Chris- 
tian home, when there exists between the hus- 
band and the wife a confidential intercourse in 
respect to the important questions and problems 
of Christian experience, such as are discussed 
in the public assembly; when the woman asks 
her husband for further explanations respecting 
any point which has struck her mind and awak- 
ened her thought, and exchanges views with him 
in regard to the topic. In such a case, that 
which was spoken in public will be the more 
deeply impressed on the heart; Christian know- 
ledge will be promoted in the family; and the 
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wife also will gain in that independence which 
belongs to her as a mother within the domestic 
circle, and become the more capable of contribut- 
ing her part towards the edification of the whole. 
4. A Test. The distinction between men truly 
enlightened and spiritual, and those who, with 
all their gifts and attainments, are still carnally 
minded or mere fanatics and sectarian, is seen 
in this—whether they modestly recognize and 
respect the divine order, as laid down by 
Christ and His Apostles, or as established 
throughout the Church in the mind and Spirit 
of Christ; or whether they, under the pretext of 
being impelled by the Spirit, proudly disdain it. 
With the latter, when once they have become 
stiff in their opinions, it is in vain to dispute; 
since they pay no regard to reason and set up 
their own will in opposition to the general order, 
as though their will were the mind of the Spirit. 
Such persons must be given over to the blinding 
of their own spiritual pride. 
[4. Primitive Christian Worship. Of this, as 
observed at Corinth, we have a vivid picture 
afforded us in this chapter. Indeed, it is the 
only one extant of the kind, giving us a clear 
and instructive glimpse into the nature and 
workings of Church life in those early times. 
The first thing that strikes us is the absence of 
all fixed order. No hint is given of the super- 
intendence of any individual or class of persons 
regulating the services in the Church assem- 
blies — even where the mention of such would 
most naturally be made—as in the case of the 
disorders spoken of in vv. 26-34. The exercises 
seem to have gone on spontaneously—very much 
as is now the case in many social gatherings 
where ‘‘the meeting,” as the saying is, ‘‘is 
thrown open.” Individuals employed their gifts 
under the promptings of the Spirit, as seemed to 
them best, governed only by considerations of 
mutual regard and general utility. All enjoyed 
the right, yea, felt it a duty, to contribute some- 
thing toward the public edification according to 
the ability conferred on them severally. The 
idea that a special priesthood was necessary to 
mediate between the worshipping assembly and 
God, is not for a moment entertained. Indeed, 
.it is altogether ignored and excluded on the sup- 
position that all were now made priests unto God 
by the unction of the Spirit, and had an equal 
right to speak the truth that was in them, and 
to offer prayer. The disorders arising from the 
fallest concession of this right, were not regarded 
an evil so great as would have arisen from the 
repression of the Spirit that wrought in all the 
members ‘‘severally as He would.” The Spirit 
was not to be quenched; prophesyings were not 
to be despised; and whatever there was of the 
carnal and selfish element mingling with what 
was spiritual and divine, was to be separated 
and rejected by the critical faculty of the more 
discerning. The hearers were expected ‘to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” This fact should be commended to the 
attention of those who in their excessive regard 
for having ‘‘all things done decently and in 
order,” proceed to the extreme of repressing the 
spontaneous life and activity of the Church ass 
whole, by putting the meeting entirely under the 
control of a special order of individuals. 
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The exercises consisted of prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, prophesying, and speaking with 
tongues, accompanied by interpretation, — to- 
gether with the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 
per at stated seasons. The several parts of the 
service seem to have followed one another with- 
out settled plan. The only rules to be observed 
here were non-interference, so as to prevent 
confusion, and a regard for the edification of the 
Church as a whole, rather than for that of the 
individual. The latter necessarily excluded all 
that was unintelligible to the majority of the as- 
sembly. No language was to be employed which 
could not be understood by all alike. Itis a 
rule which by implication condemned in advance 
the practice of the Romish charch in using a 
liturgy composed in a language wholly unknown 
to the great mass of the people, and thus pre- 
cluding them from participating intelligently in 
theservice. Hence, in this anti-Christian church 
worship the necessity of a little bell to notify 
the congregation when to give their responses, 
instead of that free intelligence which having 
understood what was spoken, expresses its 
hearty assent in the loud “Amen,” with which 
the early Christians were wont to ratify the 
prayer and the thanksgiving, thus making it the 
act of the whole assembly }. 

[5. In all true Christian worship, that is honor- 
able to God, or beneficial to man, the Holy Spirit 
is the efficient agent. It is only so far as He helps 
our infirmities, and teaches us how to pray, only 
so far as He enlightens our understandings, and 
gives us an insight into divine truth, only so far 
as He inspires our songs and praises, that our 
worship is truly spiritual and edifying. Hence, 
the prime and indispensable necessity of pre- 
paring for these services by seeking His presence 
and aid. No amount of learning, no natural 
gifts, no acquired skill, no refinements of art 
can compensate for that unction of the Holy One 
which is promised the believer to teach him all 
things]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STaRKE :—Our lack of love messures our lack 
of true Christianity (1 John iv. 7)—The Holy 
Spirit indeed imparts to us spiritual gifts, yet it 
is on the condition of our striving after them 
in the use of suitable means, such as prayer, 
reading, meditation.— Ver. 8. The preacher 
must aim chiefly at improvement in life and doe- 
trine, and, to this end, he must sometimes ex- 
hort and sometimes warn, and sometimes comfort, 

Hep: — Ver. 6f. God reveals Himself in 
various ways; rejoice in Him and learn to re- 
cognize Him who thus seeks to make Himself 
known to thee; thy salvation consists in this.— 
A preacher should so preach as to be understood. 
What does all your art avail for rustics ’—the 
chaff of human wisdon for souls hungering after 
the Bread of life? Step down from your arti- 
ficial heights and do not be ashamed of sim- 
plicity in the presence of a thousand illiterate 
persons, because of a few whose hearts seek 
after wisdom, and whose ears itch for novelty.— 
Ver. 8. The reason why many do not strive 
sgainst their spiritual foes, is that they are not 
urged to it by their teachers.—Ver. 18. 8o to 
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sing and pray that all who are present may un- | be rebuked. At honie, they may instruct their 


derstand, and be able to sing and pray with 
you—this is the best kind of singing and pray- 
ing (Col. iii. 16).—Ver. 16. O, the wretched, 
sapless worship, when the poor laity comprehend 
nothing, and see nothing besides ridiculous ges- 
tures and all sorts of attitudinising! Let us re- 
cognize it as a high and noble gift of God, that 
we have His Word presented to us intelligibly 
in our mother tongue.-—Ver. 20. To lust for 
things which are void of meaning, is childish.— 
Well is it for those who in reference to sias re- 
main simple-minded, yet daily grow in the liv- 
ing knowledge of God (2 Tim. iii. 7; Col. i. 9).— 
Ver. 21. Unknown tongues may become also 
token of God's wrath, when God lets a person 
come among a people whose speech they under- 
stand not.—Ver. 22. The Church of Ged, being 
already planted and established, no longer stands 
in need of tokens and wonders, but rather re- 
quires the exposition of Scripture for its edifica- 
tion.—Ver. 28. A Christian must nowhere al- 
low himself to be the subject of mockery,—least 
of all, in a public assembly; he must strive to 
conduct himself wisely in all things. To direct 
all discourses to an unbeliever, would rather em- 
bitter than benefit him; but the Holy Spirit does 
not allow himself to be without a witness, and 
brings believers to so testify ef Him that the 
unbeliever shall be rebuked and judged.—Ver. 
25. Praised be God, who gives power to His 
Word, and reveals His true teachers before many 
consciences (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

Ipip:—Ver. 26. Observe what should be the 
aim of all Christians—teachers, counsellors, 
fathers—in their labors, viz., edification.—Ver. 
27. All things are not given to all; one must 
tolerate another at his side, and one must be 
ready to follow another, and all things be di- 
reeted to the edification of the Church.—Ver. 28. 
If we see that we can be of no use to our neigh- 
bor, then it is best for us to be silent, to be b 
ourselves, and to pray and to be content with 
our own edification, and deal with God in behalf 
of our neighbor. — Ver. 29. Divine worship 
allows of no disorder. To speak without gifts 
and oalling, is improper.~—Ver. 30. Let a person 
have what gift he may, yet he should be willing 
to let others speak, and be content to hear (Job 
xviii. 2).—Ver. 31. He who has failed in the 
exposition of Scripture, should atlow himself to 
be corrected, and if he hears something better, 
accept the true in place of the false. 

Lurger :—Ver. 82. Some think that, because 
they have understandings and gifts of the Bpirit, 
they should yield to no one, nor be silent. But, 
since the gifts of the Spirit are in their own 
power, they certainly should not use them to 
disturb harmony, and then urge as a pretext 
that the Spirit constrained them.—Ver. 88. An 
irresistible impulse should be regarded as im- 
pure, since a carnal passion is mixed with it 
whieh ought to be restrained by grace. God 
designs that we show ourselves peaceful in all 
our eonduct, and especially in divine service; 
otherwise we give offence, and allow place for 
the evil spirit.—Ver. 34. To teaeh in public, is 
an exercise of a certain kind of lerdship in the 
place of Christ; and it is so much the less suit- 
able for women, since there is in men much to 


own, as far as they know and can.—Ver. 36. 
The man is the bishop of his family. Men ought 
to surpass their wives in divine knowledge, and 
be prepared to assist them therein; and the 
wives ought themselves to be willing to receive 


instruction, and to this end make inquiry on | 


pointe which they do not understand (i Tim. ii. 
11).— Ver. 86. Art thou adorned with gifts, 
think not thou hadst them of thyself, and pos- 
sessest {hem alone; they are God’s, and are still 
more abundant with others. Be humble, and 
use them rightly. He who stiffly opposes the 
truth, has not the Spirit of Christ, however 
much he may make pretension to it. 

Hrpinerr: — Ver. 88. Go hence, thou who 
refusest to learn! Do not grieve, my friend, on 
this account. It is with many obstinacy, stupi- 
dity also, and is for the most part a judgment 
of God upon them.—Ver. 40. Both in and out of 
the assemblies everything should be done decv- 
rousiy, out of respect to the presence of God, 
and the holy angels, and the sanctity of the things 
themselves; and orderiy, with a becoming regard 
to time and place and other circumstances, 80 
that no offence may arise. 

BeRLENBURGER Biset: — Ver. 1. “Pursue 
after love!’ We must urge ourselves to it, that 
we may pray ourselves into a fight of love. For 
it will always appear to us as if the others were 
not striving for the same thing. Therefore vur 
love will naturally shrink back; hence, the ne- 
cessity of pursuing after it. And by this, there 
is indicated the true vessel wherein spiritual 
gifts should lie, viz., love. Among these tic 
best is the possession of the prophetic word, 
and an ability to investigate further in reference 
to its meaning. He whe means to be diligent, 
will find spiritual work enough; but begin with 
yourself.—Ver. 8. The Scripture calls all pro- 
clamation of the truth, prophesying; since Gud 
has revealed to us in his word both how it will be 
with us, if we obey, and how, if we disobey, all 
those who speak to others in the name of God, 
are virtually prophets.-Ver. 4. Thou sayest 
well: ‘I edify myself for myself;’ but where is 
thy neighbor ? ve seeks not its own.—Gifts 
should always flow into the Church.—Ver. 6. 
We can impart something to others for their edi- 
fication: 1. when we remove the covering which 
hangs over the inmost recesses of their hearts, 
and show the substratum, and disclose the things 
hidden there (revelation); 2. if we produce 
what we have experienced of divine truth, aad 
the mysteries of faith in our hearts (knowledge 
—a result of the former); 8. if we open up the 
prophetic word and the promises of the future 
world, and seize the continuous thread of ali 
prophecies, even the pathway of God; from which 
it can be inferred whether a person is im the 
right way, both in teaching and hearing; 4. by 
instruction in the catechism, or by doctrine also 
which is gathered out of all the foregoing points. — 
Ver. 12. Zenlots have need te take care that in 


secking light they do not, like the devil, fall into | 


the fire— Ver. 17. ‘Not edified ’’—a defect 
which Christianity has suffered from, far aut 
wide, in empty teaching.—Ver. 18f. The texch- 
ing should be such that others can apply it i 
themselves, and it sheald be as simple aud heariy 
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as if it proceeded from a father to his children, 

for which no miraculous gifts are needed.—Ver. 

20. Spiritual childhood consists in that simpli- 

city, innocence, and uprightness which makes a 

man perfectly guileless; and with all this there 

may exist the perfection of wisdem, which is 

able to answer everything, and to assign reasons 

for all things.—Ere we can become children pos- 

sessed of this divine simplicity, qualified to re- 

ceive the kingdom of God, all ambitious desires 

to display our piety must be exterminated, and 

all heights be laid low.—Ver. 21. The most fua- 

damental truths are, to most Christians, a foreign 

langaage.—Since for a long time there has ex- 

isted but little love for the truth (2 Thes. ii. 10), 

God hae in judgment suffered teachers, without 
number, to arise, whose speech has departed 
heaven-wide from the simplicity of the apostles 

(2 Tim. iv. 1-3).—Ver. 22. Believers must not 
boast of that which is appointed ef God, bevause 
of unbelief. —Ver. 24. The Word of God carries 
a convincing power among those who give heed 
toit. It must go to the heart. It pierces very 
deep. The Word of God shows its power when 
it discloses the hidden things of the heart.—If ye 
will be a church of God, then prove by the spirit 
and power of your word that God’s Spirit quick- 
ens you, so that others also may be convicted by 
it.—Ver. 26-38. To judging there belongs the 
spirit of proving in suitable measure. But this 
faculty all the sheep of Christ ought to have 
who, by this means, can detect the voice of. 
strangers. Sheep can also distinguish one herb 
from another.—All have need of edification and 
instruction; and this one person can obtain bet- 
ter through this one, and another, through that 
one, and the process is assisted by inquiry.—Let 
each one guard his own impulses; where peace 
reigns not, there God is not present with His 
gracious rule.—Ver. 84. As a general rule, wo- 
men should be silent in church, provided God 
Himself has not pointed out a different course, 
as He sometimes has done in the instance of 
some heroic women whom He has awakened to 
act for the public good. Apart from these in- 
stances, the rule holds good.—Ver. 85. But where 
do you find such husbands? If their wives are 
to inquire of them, they must first have learned 
something.—According to the real mind of the 
Spirit, many men must also learn to Keep silent. 
They, indeed, are called men, but they are not 
able to testify of’ the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
know nothing of the new birth, because they 
have experienced nothing of it, neither have 
they the will or the courage to go tothe death 
in a manly spirit.—In Christ there is neither 
man ner woman, but all are one in Him, in 
whom the Word of life itself testifies, as the 
right man.—Ver. 40. Prudence is an important 
part of piety. 

Rircer:—Vv. 1-11. Spiritual gifts stand, 
for the most part, in the freedom of the Sptrit 
who imparts to each oneas He will. Yet mueh 
depends upon the spirit in which they are exer- 
ceised.—Prophesying in its broader sense is the 

ift of explaining the wonders and mysteries 
ying in God’s word, for general use, so that 
others can derive from it, partly, growth in 
graee and knowledge, partly, incentive to the 
calt ivation cH Christian virtues, and, partly, 


strength to endure under manifold temptations; 
and this can be awakened by diligence, prayer, 
practice in Gous Word, and watchfulness over 
one’s own heart. The gift of speaking in foreign 
tongues serves as a beautiful reminder of the 
fact that the distinctions introduced among the 
nations by diversity of speech, has been removed 
by the blessing of the Gospel, and all have been 
brought to praise God with one heart and mouth. 
—Vv. 12-22. Special regard must be paid to the 
larger, and commonly the weaker portion of the 
Church. Ia church matters it is Gou’s ordinance 
that everything shall be so constituted as to make 
the stronger and more gifted lowly, and to raise 
the weak. Nevertheless, there must not be such 
® concession to weakness as to hinder growth ;. 
nor yet must the lead be so rapid that the weaken 
shall not be able to respond Amen! Many « 
one may have too little knowledge of anything 
te express himself suitably in regard to it, whe. 
yet may be able to assent to the testimony of am- 
other, observe that it is true, and that the seed 
of faith already so far exists in his heart that he 
can join in prayers and wishes for the success. 
of the truth. A man of sound understanding 
accords to everything its value, according to the 
use which may be had of it.—Vv. 23-40. Pub- 
lie testimonials and confession respecting the 
power of the Divine Word upon the beart, have 
become, at this day, very rare. In the early 
churches the contributions made in this diree- 
tion, were richer than would be the case now, 
were any to undertake to edify others in this 
Way. Yet, still much may be done in aid of the 
truth.—He who casts off all regard for others, 
and insists on pushing everything accerding to 
his own views, falls into a temptation to become 
more and more ensnared by this habit (30 ff. ).— 
Much may be done without speaking, through the 
exercise of love, by quietness, obedience, mo- 
desty. This is often loud preaching enough. 
Women also can be employed in the kingdom of , 
heaven, in carrying glad messages, in awaken- 
ing and confirming faith (see the Hist. of the; 
resurrection); and we should uee th: ir aid in the - 
education of children, in caring for h sick, efe. 
—He who will not yield, had better be eit awhile . 
to go on in his own self-conceit, than be perpe- - 
tually contended with. 


W. F. Besser :—Ver. 1. Love is so precioua-- 


that to hunt after it is the chief thing in the: 
Christian life; and even he who bas atiained to .. 
love, must still follow after it, since there is no. 
one who does not daily have to put off the ald 
man with his lovelessness, and to put on the new 
men with his love. We must continue the pur-. 
suit (Heb. xii. 4), until we rest in simple love. 
If we follow after love, we are on the way ta 
spiritual gifts (xii. 81.)—Ver. 8. Edification has. 
for its particular end, faith ; exhortation, love; 
consolation, hope. -— Vv. 10, 11. Speech serves. 
not to conees?, but to express thoughts.—The 
tongues at Pentecost were given as as sign that. 
God had sanctified the languages of all nations 
fer the accordant confessiun of the one right 
faith; and the speaking with tongues (which, in 
order to be intelligible languages, needed expo- 
sition), serve for a sign that in the future world 
there awaits us a language which stands in ths. 
relation to all present speech, as the utterance 
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of aman to the prattling of a child.—Vv. 23, 
26. Nothing is more powerful and quick than the 
Word of God; and that sermon is a true miracle 
of grace which has the effect to make the hearer 
feel that he was addressed by one cognizant of 
the hidden things of his own heart, even as Na- 
thaniel felt (John i. 48).—Ver. 87. What serves 
for peace and good order, will be maintained for 
the sake of the Lord, even though resting on 
human authority. The love of the Spirit teaches 
us both to find out the regulations which are 
profitable for every season, and to maintain 
them in obedience to the God of peace.—Ver. 40. 
Because faith works in love, so does it work also 
in order. 

Hzvusyee:—Ver. 1. Admonition is most needed 
where the spirit of ambition has place. — Vv. 
15,19. Both prayer and sermon must be in- 
telligible, and serve for edification. It is better 
to be understood than to be wondered at.—Ver. 
20. To be incapable for wickedness is a blessed 


It lies in the nature of the woman; her softer 
nature renders her more fit for receiving than for 
giving; 2. her weakness forbids her teaching; 
3. sin came into the world by woman; 4. there 
is danger of being captivated.—Ver. 37. A trae 
prophet is shown by his attention to God's Word. 
—Ver. 38. A stiff-necked person deserves to be 
left to his own ignorance. Chief practical 
thoughts of this chapter: 1. Shun all parade in 
the use of spiritual gifts, especially in public 
worship. 2. Seek after and promate simple edi- 
fication in divine service. 3. For this, there is 
needed above all things that simplicity of heart 
which seeks not its own. [See on these points 
Hare's Miss. Com. p. 950.] 4. Such divine wor- 
ship makes an impression also upon unbelievers, 
touches and awakens their hearts, and makes 
them feel the sanctity of a Christian assembly, 
and the presence of God. 65. In divine service, 
outward order and decorum must be main- 
tained in order that disturbance may be avoided. 


incapacity.—Ver. 84. The grounds for this: 1. 


XVI. 
DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


A. Refutation of its deniers (1) from the well attested facts of the resurrection of Christ, whick with all 
connected therewith, pre-supposes its possibilily, and is the pledge of tts actual occurrence. 
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Moreover, brethren, I declare [make known, yywpctw] unto you the gospel which I 
reached unto you, which also ye have [om. have] received, and whercin ye stand [have 

y 4 ae standing, feryxare]; By which also ye are [being] saved, if ye keep in memory 
[hold fast, xar¢yere] what [with what discourse, tive ero preached unto you, unless 

3 ye have believed [became believers, éxcoredcare] in vain. For.[ delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 

4 Scriptures: And that he was buried, and that he rose [has risen, éy7yeprac] again the 
5 third day' according to the Scriptures: And that he was seen of [appeared to, a¢Py 
6 Kne¢ ] Cephas, then of [to] the twelve*: After that, he was seen of [appeared to] 
above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 

7 present, but some’ are [have also, xa) éxorpu7Pycav] fallen asleep. And after that, he 
8 was seen of [appeared to] James; then‘ of [after that to, éxecra] all the apostles. And 
[But, 32] last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time [as to the 

9 untimely-born-one, he appeared to me also, woreped ray extp@patt, OpIy xduol]. For 
Iam the least of the apostles, that am not meet (sufficient, [xavd¢] to be called an 

10 apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God I am 
what I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon [was towards, e/¢] me was not in 
vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace ef God 

11 which was [om. which was] with’ me. Therefore whether it were I or they, so we 
12 preach, and so ye believed. Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead,® 
13 how say some among you’ that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen [not even Christ hath risen, odd? 

14 yp. éyyjyeprac]}: And if Christ be [hath] not risen, then ¢s our preaching*® vain, and*® 
15 your faith ts also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God ; use we 
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have testified of [against, xara] God that he raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, 
16 if so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised : 
17 And if Christ be not raised, your faith 7s vain [truitless, naraéa]; ye are yet in your 
18 sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep | fell asleep, xotunbévre¢] in Christ are 
19 [om. are] perished. If in this life only we have hope [If only in this life we have 
20 been hoping] in Christ’, we are of all men most miserable. But now is Christ risen 
{has Christ been raised, éyyyeprac] from the dead, and become” (um. and become] 
21 the first fruits of them that slept [have been sleeping, xexoruyuévwv)]. For since 
22 by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 
23 all die [are dying, azuSv7{exovery], even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order [orderly rank, tdypazc]: Christ the first fruits; afterward they 
24 that are Christ’s at his coming [appearing, zapuveia]. Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up [he delivereth over, zapad:d@] the kingdom to God, even 
the Father; when he shall have put down [done away with, xatapyyoy] ull rule, and 
25 all authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
26 feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 7s death [Death, the enemy, shall at las: 
27 be done away with, xarapyzerac]. For he hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith, All things are [have been, dzuréraxrat] put under him, tt ts manifest 
28 that he is excepted, whijch [it is with the exception of him who, éxrdg tod SrutdEavro¢] 
did put all things under him. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject [subject himself, Sxutayyoerat] unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be [the, ra] all in all. 


[) Ver. 4.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, and A put ty tpiry after nudpq. Alford thinks that the Rec. (which puts those 
words before 4uépq) was an alteration to conform to Matth. xvi. 21; xvii. 23; and from not perceiving the solemnity and 
emphasus of the other arrangement. Lachmann's reading is best sustained by the uncials (A. B.D. E. Sinait.), but the 
Rec. bas in its favor FP. u. K. L., with the Vuig., Pesch., Goth., Basm., Chr., Theodt , e¢ al—C. P. W.]. 

[3 Ver. 6.—For &%8exa, D. E. F. G., the Ital., Vulg., Goth., later Syr. (Marg.), Arm., Slav., and a number of the Fathers 
have érdexa. Augustine mentions “nonnulli codices” of this kind. It was, however, a correction for greater accuracy, 
while the Apostie used the official designation. Comp. John xx. 19: comp. 24.—C. P. W.). 

3 Ver. 6.— Lachmann thruws out «cai; but it has important MSS. in its favor, and it was likely to be left out as en- 
seingry or from the copyists confounding -e «ai with the first two syllables of the next word. It is omitted by A. (pro- 

ly). B.D. F.G., the Ital., Valg., Goth., Copt., Basm., later Syr., Aug., Ambst.—C. P. W.]. 

Ver. 7.— Tischendorf has éwara, but the Rec. and Lachmann have «ira. Tho M&S. are about equally balanced. 

6 Ver. 10.— Lachmann has oty é¢xot without the 7 before them [with B. D. K. F.G., Sinait., Ital., Vulg., Orig. (latin), 
and the Latin writers). Io like manner Meyer, who thinks that “the article was inserted partly, perhaps, in a merely 
mechan:cal way after cig éud, but alao to some extent Intentionally, from a dogmatic prejudice, to bring out more com- 
pletely a contrast to ove éys. A reuson similar to thie last was probably the occasion for the more feebly supported 
Ve cnoi. Bofore cig eve, ulso, tho 7 is wanting in D. (Ist hund), F.G@. The Vulg., Ital., and the Latin Fathers read gratia 
gusin me. In this case, however, its introduction was not occasioned by the context, but the article seemed super 

and it was therefure omitted,”—C. P. W.]}. 

6 Vor. 12.— Tischendorf has éx vexpwy or, but the Hee. and Lackmann have ére éx vexpwv. The latter is best eustained. 

Wists a in A. B. D. (2d hand), K.L., perhaps all the curslves, the Vulg., Goth., Chrys., Theodt., and Iren. (trapela- 
.P. W.!. : 

7 Ver. 12.— Wsehendorf, with very good MSS., has é» ducv rivés, but the Rec. has ruvés dy Uuiy. (The former order is 
fend in A. B. Sinait., 8yr. (both), Orig., Chrys., Damasc.—C. P. W.}. : 

§ Ver. 14.—The «ai before 1d «jpvypza ie doubtful, as also is d¢ alter ney. TWschendorf has both; Lachmann has «ai, 
bat [brackets it, and] leaves out the 6¢; probably correctly. [A. D. E. F. G. K., Sinait., 20 cursives, Gith. and Basm. ver- 
sions, Dial.. and Gécum. have dpa «cai (some Latin writers omit dpa also), and A. B. D. F.G., Sinuait., 5 cursives, the Latin, 

versions, and a few Fathers omit é¢.—C. P. W.]. 7 : 

* Ver. 19.— Lachmann and Trschendorf, with a great preponderance of authority, place é» xpworp after tavry. The 
Rec, pats these words after éopér, although this is not the lectio dificilicr, [and bence it is likely to have been a transpo- 
tition for perspicuity. Lachmann’s reading (é» yp. yAmixores éopev povov) is also adopted by Alford, Sanley,and Words- 
worth, in accordance with A. B.D. E. F.G., Sinait., 5 cursives, the Vulg. and Goth. versions, and some Latin Fathers. The 
coafesion into which this text early fell, is apparent from the evident attempt (in Orig., the Vuig., Ital., Goth., Ambr.) to 
make pévor precede dy Xptore, 00 that it may be referred more distinctly to év 77; ¢w7 a and not to the whole 
seatence, as it would, be if it were placed after éopéy. Sce Exeget. notes and Meyrr.—C. P. W.]. 

® Ver. 20.—The Rec. adds ¢yévero at the end of the sentence, but it is feebly attested, and is pronounced by Meyer “a, 
supplemental gloss.” 

s 0 Ver. Z1.—In several important M88. the irae: {a vee before Odvaros. Meyer thinks it was derived from Rom. v. 
; bat it might have fallen away on account of the parallel avagr. vexpey. ‘ 

= Ver. of the Rec. has wapabe ; but better authority exists in favor of sapadidy, and some good M88. have wapad:- 
dei. The aorist was occasioned by a conformity to xcarapyfop (without observing that dray in the one case required an 
indefinite present. andin the other an aorist in the sense of a Fut. exact. Inetead of wapaéy (defended Ly Reiche, with K. 
L, Orig. based. (com.), Epiph. (often Damasc.), we have xrapedcéo: in B. F.G., and wap in A. D. Sinait., Goth., Basm., 
aad versions, and the rest of the Greek Fathers.—C. P. Gs ’ 

3 Ver. 25.—The authority for av in the Rec. before @7 isfeeble. It is from the Sept. of Ps. cx. 1. 

4 Ver. 26.—The authority for avrow after ¢x@povs ia not sufficient. [A. F. G., several codices of the Vulg., with the 
Goth. anda few Greek writers insert it, but it is omitted in B. D. K. L., Sinait. the Vulg. (best M&8S.), the later Syr., and 
the most im nt Greek Fathers.—C. P. W.]. 

(3 Ver. 3.—This verse is transferred by D. B., Sinait. (let hand), one copy of the Vulg. (tolet.), Jerome and Ambrst., eo 
as to stand after rovs wéSac avrov in ver. 27. Two cursives entirely omit ver. 26 and 27, doubtless in consequence of co- 
pyrite mistaking the Usd 7. wé8as avroi of the one for that of the other (homesuteleuton).—C. P. W.j). 

% Ver, 27.—Some good M88. [B., twocursives, the Vulg., the Lat. translations of Iren. and of D.] omit the first or. 
Lachmann brackets it. 

[? Ver. 27.—Sinait. inserts 7a before the second ravra; F.G. omits it before the third.—C. P. as 
ee 3 Ver. alg lace Sede ater tek Terni rf, wie voy good authorities (A.D. (8d hand), K. L., Si- 

t. Valg., Syr. (later), t., -. and many Gr ters], retains it. ; 

» Ver ZR. The Rec. and Techendorf have ra before the last ravra. Lachmann, with some good MSS. (A. B. D. (1st 
band) 17, Hippol.1, omit it. [D. (8d hand) E.F.G. K.L., Sinait. and nearly all the Greek Fathers insert it, and rightly, for 
it might easily fall out, and it adds great force to the Apostle’s expression.—C. P. W |. 
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[We now come to what may be called the 
crowning glory of this Epistle, viz., a demon- 
stration of the truth of a future resurrection. 
Forming, as it does, a portion of the burial ser- 
vice in nearly every Christian church, it has 
come to be associated with our tenderest and 
most hallowed recollections, as affording to us 
precious consolation in regard to departed 
friends, and laying the foundation for our own 
triumph in the hour of death. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that it should have been made 
the subject of more earnest study than any other 
portion of this Epistle, and that every line and 
word of it has been searched for golden meanings. 
Happy will it be for us, if we shall be able to set 
forth its deep significance in any thing of its 
true light, and so contribute some share towards 
increasing and strengthening the faith of the 
Church]. 

For fuller information respecting the opponents 
of the doctrine of the resurreetion, who are here 
refuted, see what is said on ver. 12. 

[The points of the argument are as follows: 
1. Whether there is any resurrection of the 
dead (vv. 1-34). The affirmative is proven— 
frst, by a reference to the fact that Christ did 
rise from the dead with the evidence which 
establishes it (vv. 1-11); secondly, by showing 
the absurdity of the contrary doctrine in several 
particulars. 2. What will be the nature of the 
bodies that shall be raised up (vv. 85-51). This 
is illustrated by various analogies, and also set 
forth in direct statement as to some of the pe- 
ouliar characteristics of the risen body. 8. 
What will become of those who shall be alive at 
the second advent (vv. 51-54). 4. The practical 
consequences of this doctrine]. 

Vers. 1-4. Paul here begins to lay the founda- 
tion for his demonstration, which rests upon 4 
fact not denied by the opponents of the doctrine 
ef a general resurrection, viz., that of Christ’s 
resurrection. First of all, he reminds the Co- 
rinthians that this doctrine had formed a part 
of the fundamental contents of that Gospel 
which he had proclaimed among them from the 
first. —Mooreover,—vdé here indicates an ad- 
vance in his discourse, a transition to an entirely 
different subject; for there is no connection 
between this and the preceding chapter.—bre- 
thren, I declare unto you—yvupife; the 
word is neither equivalent to trouiuvhoxw, I re- 
mind you, [Chrys., Bloomf., Billr.]; nor yet to 
I call your attention to [(Riick.); both which 
meanings are inadmissible from the usage of the 
word, as may be seen in Ros. Lez.; though Stan- 
ley affirms that in all the passages, where it is 
used in the earlier epistles, it carries these signi- 
fieations]. It means, I make known, I declare. 
The expression hag something of solemnity in it, 
as though he were about to make a new procla- 
mation. What he intends, however, is to remind 
them of something already known, about which 
their recollection needed to be refreshed; [un- 
less there is a latent sarcasm in the word, inti- 
mating that though professing Christians—‘ bre- 
thren,”’ they had so far forgotten one of the fun- 
damental tenets of their faith that they needed 


to have it proclaimed to them anew ].—the Gos- 

pel—[Not indeed the whole Gospel (as Alford), 

but that which so lies at the foundation of the 

whole Gospel, that which is its main condition 

and verification to such an extent that by meton- 

ymy it might be said to be tke Gospel, so that 
the expression is here used for the purpose of 

showing the essential importance of the subject 
of which he was about to treat. And, also, by 
applying to the doctrine of the resurrection the 
designation of Gospel he teaches them that it is 
not a point on which they were at liberty to form 
any opinion they might choose, without prejudice 
to their own salvation]. —Respecting this he 
mentions four particulars, in regular climax, by 
which he exhibits its claim upon their faith — 
which I preached unto you,—[i. ¢., when 
he first went among them to lay the foundations 
of the Church].—which also ye received,— 
[not ‘have received.’ The aorist signification 
must be adhered to as important, pointing te 
what took place at the first—their cordial recep- 
tion of his proclamation}].—in whioh aleo ye 
stand :—He here indicates the firm maintenance 
of what had been accepted as truth on the part 
of the great majority of the Church (2 Cor. i. 
24; Rom. v. 2). [This remark is not intended 
to flatter them; because all to whom he wrote 
firmly believed that Christ died and rose again. 
Were it not for this, he could have built on the 
fact no argument that was valid for them. But 
though believing this, all had not drawn the 
same conclusion in respect to a resurrection 88 
he had; so that he is here pointing to that faith 
among them to which he was about to appeal in 
support of what he had to say. And then, to 
finish his climax by showing the personal im- 
portance of that faith, he adds, — through 
which also ye are saved,—By the use of the 
present tense the attainment of salvation is here 
presentiated, as though it were something alto- 
gether paidager Yet that he means hereby an 
attainment still future, is clear from the econdi- 
tional clause appended. The repetition of the 
xai, also, serves to introduce the successive per- 
ticulars which form the climax, [and also to 
strengthen the assertions}.—with what word 
I preached unto you, if ye hoid fast— 
There is a question as to the connection in which 
this clause stands with what precedes. Luther 
and some after him take this to be a further de- 
finition of what is alluded to in the opening 
clause of the first verse, g. d., ‘I remind you of 
the gospel, in what form I proclaimed it to you;’ 
but the conditional words ‘if ye hold fast” do 
not suit with the expression “I remind you” 
They aleo contradict the assertion that they were 
standing still on the doctrine in question, and 
they furnish no point of junction with what fol- 
lows, ‘unless ye have believed in vain.” We 
must therefore connect the clause before us with 
what immediately precedes, recognizing here an 
inversion of the natural order of words for the 
sake of emphasis, g. d., “if ye hold fast with 
what word I preached the gospel unto you.” 
To be understood, we here see the condition 
stated upon which their salvation would be se- 
cured; [so that it is an argumentum ad hominem, 
put in advance for the purpose of conciliating 
their interest in the truth he was ebeut to 
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demonstrate].—By the expression “with what 
word” (ra Adyy) he denotes either the con- 
tents of what he had delivered to them 
(Meyer) [so that it is equivalent to ‘ what,”’ 
a in the E. V.j; or the grounds out of 
which (Acts x. 29), or with which he established 
his argument. So Bengel: ‘qua ratione, quis ar- 
gumentis.”’ The latter is the more correct inter- 
pretation ; sinee in what follows he not merely 
gives the contents of his preaching (the funda- 
mental facta of redemption), but also he brings 
emphatically to view the grounds ofits truth 
and validity. Luther’s welcher Gestalt may em- 
brace both significations. To suppose an allu- 
sion here to the simplicity of his style, is a little 
too far fetched. By ‘holding fast’ (xaréyecv) he 
means, not simply an intellectual retention, a 
preservation of the thing in the memory, to 
which the interrogative r {yc appears to point, 
but a holding fast, in such a manner that a per- 
son is certain of the thing. [May it not go still 
further and point to the practical regard for the 
truth in their life and conduct, so as to signify 
their perseverance in s@ving faith ?]—That the 
fact of their salvation is admissible only on the 
condition of a steadfast maintenance of this 
truth, is still further exhibited apagogically.— 
unless ye believed in vain.—i. ¢. their fail- 
ure of salvation was conceivable only on the 
hardly supposable condition that their exercise 
of faith was a vain and fruitless thing.—eix 9, tn 
catn (comp. Gal. iv. 11; fii.4). [It may mean 
either without cause, or without effect, t.¢., to no 
purpose. Ifthe former, then Paul means to say, 
‘unleas ye believe without evidence? ‘had no 
ground for your faith.’* If the latter, the mean. 
ing is ‘unless your faith is worthless,’ and this 
was a thing not to be supposed. The latter best 
suits the connection]. On éxrod¢ et pp see 
xiv. 56. This clause is more correctly attached 
to the main proposition contained in the word 
*‘ ye are saved,” to which that which follows is 
subordinate, and to be taken as confirming it 
together with the condition annexed. The act 
of believing stands in the closest relation to the 
gospel as the subjective appropriation of its 
proffered salvation ; and to assert its fruitlessness 
{which from the Christian standpoint is utterly 
unconceivable) would be equivalent to the denial 
of all salvation through the gospel. But, if we 
attach the words before us only to the conditional 
elause immediately preceding, and that too in re- 
Jatzon tothe phrase ‘with what word I preached 
to you,” then would e:«g be equivalent to rashly, 
é. ¢., without sufficient grounds, g.d., ‘if ye hold 
fast the grounds on which I preach the gospel to 
you; otherwise it would follow that ye believed 
without grounds, in a shallow, superficial man- 
ner.’ Or, if we connect it with the words “if 
ye hold fast,” then some such clause must be 
supplied as ‘but ye do hold it fast altogether,’— 
which would not suit. 
ference, the connection is indeed simple. and the 
sense good and strong, but it is calculated rather 
to awaken confidence, than to warn against 


*'This accords with the classic use of the word. Thus 
Plutarch sovro jets cizoper dy ri roy eich wemrorevpevwv 
—‘**this we «ald was one of the things believed without 
good anthoritv.” Similarly the Latins use credere frus- 
ara, ‘to believe in vain’ or ‘rashly.’ Arex. Puraphrase|. 
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danger (Meyer assumes both ?!), or to hinder 
their abuse of it toa false security (Osiander).— 
For I delivered to you—The question here 
arises, first of all, with what is this to be con- 
nected? Is that here set forth an explanation 
of his manner of discourse (rive A6 yw), cither 
as to its contents (Meyer and de Wette), or as to 
its grounds? or is it to be referred back to the 
main statement in the first verse, ‘‘I declure 
unto you?” The latter is to be preferred, inus- 
much as the manner of discourse is spoken of in 
a subordinate clause. His meaning is, ‘what I 
now hold up before you, viz., the truth of Christ's 
resurrection in its bearing on our salvation, ig 
only a pooanae of that gospel which I 
preached unto you at the beginning.’ Here he 
speaks in relation to the fact itself, and that too 
in its significance for the faith, according to the 
Scriptures.—Catholic expositors use the word 
tapédwkain supper of the legitimacy of tra- 
dition.—among the first (things),—in the 
order of time [Chrys.]; or still better, in im- 
portance, tn primis, before all, ‘as belonging to 
the weightiest articles of faith. Burcer: ‘as 
one of the first points.”” NeanpgEB. [Riickert con- 
nects the words directly with ‘to you,” as 
though the Corinthians were ‘‘ among the first” 
to have the doctrine preached to them; which is 
not true. The following passages from LXX. may 
throw some light on the expression: ‘‘and he 
placed the two maid servants and their children 
first, dv mpaozog (Gen. xxxiii. 2); ‘and David 
said whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first,” év 
mparoe (2 Sam. vy. 8).] He here takes into ac- 
count, not simply the order of time, but also the 
momentousness of the thing communicated.— 
what also I have received,—zapédajfov, 
because it stands correllative to tapédwxa, is 
to be understood otherwise than in ver. 2, as de- 
noting the simple reception of a thing imparted; 
and this, not through human tradition only, but 
also by special inward revelation from the Lord. 
The fact itself, ¢& ¢., of Christ’s death which he 
was about to speak of, he had undoubtedly 
learned before his conversion; but he is here 
treating not solely of the fact, but likewise of its 
significance for a life of faith, and this be had to 
learn by revelation. So too in regard to the re- 
surrection. This he bad heard of and flouted as 
fable; but its verity was at last disclosed to 
him in such a manner by the glorious appear- 
ance of Christ in the way, that all doubt in re- 
ference to it as though the death had been only 
one in appearance, or a deception, was entirely 
dissipated; and by a subsequent illumination, 
which explained to him the bearing of Scripture 
upon these facts, they had obtained his full and 
firm faith as the fundamental articles of his re- 
ligious creed. [And in saying that ‘he deli- 
vered’ only what ‘he had received,’ he was but 
asserting the faithful discharge of bis duty as an 


Adopting the former re- | apostle, which was to proclaim at first hand, as 


it were, the truth of Christ].—that Christ 
died for our sins,—Here the expiatory power 
of Christ’s death is clearly indicated as in i. 18; 
Rom. v. 8 (by the simple vrép izav) ; comp. Gal. 
i. 4; 1 Pet. ii. 24; Rom. iii. 24 ff.; iv. 25.— 
tréip==mepl, for the sake of. [StanLey says, *‘ for 
our sins,” not merely ‘in our behalf,’ which 
would have been tzép judy, as in Rom. y. 8; nor 
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‘in our place’ which would have been avr? jyav; 
but ‘as an offering in consequence of our sins,’ 
‘to deliver us from our sins.’ ‘‘Y7ép has the 
same ambiquity as the English for, in behalf of; 
but the idea of service and protection always 
predominates. Whenever in speaking of Christ's 
death the idea of substitution is intended, it is 
under the figure of a ransom; in which case it 
is expressed by dvr? (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45). 
Whenever the idea of covering or forgiving sins 
is intended, it is under the figure of a sin-offering 
in which case the word used is zep?, as in Rom. 
viii. 3; 1 Pet. iii, 18; 1 Jno. ii. 2; iv. 10; sept 
duantiag or dvaptiov.—But what connection has 
this with the doctrine of resurrection? Much 
every way. Christ’s death could not have availed 
to expiate sin had he remained under the power 
of death. In order to prove that He died not for 
His own sins, but for the sins of others, and to de- 
monstrate this ability and right to confer pardon 
and blessedness as the Lord of life, it was neces- 
sary for Him to riseagain. Hencethough atone- 
ment is secured by His death, yet righteousness 
comes through His resurrection (Rom. v. 25). 
To deny his resurrection, therefore, is to annul 
also the efficacy of His sacrifice, and with this all 
hope of pardon through Him. And the fatal 
extent to which the denial of any fact must carry 
us, Should be shown as a part of the argument 
in its defence].—according to the Scrip- 
tures :—He here intimates that Christ’s death for 
our sins was the fulfilment of the divine counsel 
foretold in the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
use of the plural points to the long line of wit- 
nesses which runs through the various portions 
of the sacred record (comp. Matt. xxvi. 54; 
Luke xxiv. 82). ‘*We must keep in view the 
manner in which the calling of the Messiah was 
regarded. It was one towards which the entire 
development of the theocracy was continually 
tending, and which therefore might be found in- 
dicated in various ways. The apostles donot dis- 
tinguish between the ideal and the literal refer- 
ence, ns this was not the way of the Holy Spirit, 
but only of scientific investigation.”” NEANDER. 
Vaul here undoubtedly had in mind, not simply 
such pruphecies as Isa. liii., but also such types 
as the offerings and the paschal lamb. (Comp. v. 
7). a protested before Festus that in preach- 
ing the Gospel he had said, ‘‘none other things 
than those which Moses and the prophets had said, 
should come that Christ should suffer, and that 
He should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should show light unto the people and 
to the Gentiles.”” And he assured the Romans 
that his gospel was ‘‘ witnessed to by the law 
and the prophets.” Thus it will be seen that the 
doctrine of atonement for sin by the death of 
Christ pervades the entire Word of God. Hence 
not to believe in it was declared by our Lord to 
indicate ‘folly and slowness of heart’? (Luke 
xxiv. 25, 27)].—And that he was buried,— 

This is an important fact, both as indicating 
the undoubted truth of His having died, and as 
the necessary antecedent to the resurrection. 
In entering the grave our Lord but finished the 
course appointed for all mankind, and it was the 
natural fulfilment of His earthly career. The 
fact, therefore, properly forms a distinct article 
in our creed ].—and that he has been raised 


on the third day,—éyyyeprac. The per- 
fect indicates that the fact is not a transient one 
like that of dying and being buried,—marks the 
continuation of the state just begun, or of its 
consequences—‘ has been raised and is alive.’— 
according to the Scriptures :--The testimony 
here referred to bears primarily on the fact of His 
having risen (comp. Ps. xvi. 10; Acts xiii. 84 
ff.; Isa. lili. 8-10ff.), including also the time of 
His rising which is hinted at in the type of Jo- 
nah (comp. Matt. xii. 40; xvi. 4). But this 
type, as well as the prophecy in Isa. liii. 9, allows 
also of a reference tothe burial; but the repeti- 
tion of 372 before éy#yeprac forms an ob- 
jection to this reference. Besides, it is only the 
two essential factors in the work of redemption, 
viz.: the death and the resurrection of Christ 
that are sustained upon Scripture testimony. 
So Meyer Ed. iii. [But how can this be, when 
Peter referred in his speech at Pentecost to the 
declaration of David, «‘thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption,” as a prophecy of Christ's 
burial and resurrections } 

Vers. 5-7. And that he was seen of Ce- 
phas,—The 672, that, shows that in grammati- 
cal structure the dependance of the clauses upon 
rapédwxka, ver. 8, is still maintained; while the 
independent statements begin at the next verse. 
From this, however, it does not follow that be 
had delivered to them merely that which is as- 
serted in ver. 5. He undoubtedly is here reca- 
pitulating the whole testimony in proof of Christ’s 
resurrection, as he had often given it to them. 
That he is following the chronological order cf 
the evidence, ia clear from the use of the definite 
adverbs of sequence, ‘‘then,” “‘after that,” ‘last 
of all.”—The appearance of the risen Saviour to 
Peter, recorded Luke xxiv. 84, is mentioned first, 
not ‘because the authority of Peter was the 
chiefest, as being the prince of the apostles” 
(Estius), but in accordance with the historical 
order of occurrences, passing over, however, the 
manifestation previously made of Himself to 
Mary Magdalene (John xx. 14f.). ‘Mary 
Magdalene was, indeed, a witness to the brethren, 
but not to the people at large,” —W. F. Besser; 
[and to have cited her testimony would, with 
multitudes, at that period, have tended to call 
out a sneer, rather than strengthen belief].— 
then of the twelve :—This was the common 
designation of the smaller circle of disciples, 
although it was not then complete [** twelve being 
a name, not of pumber, but of office” ]; and the 
manifestation here alluded to (Luke xxiv. 36 ff; 
John xx. 19 ff.) is not to be confounded with that 
which followed eight days after (John xx. 26). 
Thomas also was not present. The apostles ap- 
pear also here as witnesses of the resurrection 
of Christ (Actsii. 28; iii. 16; x. 40ff.; xiii. 31). 
By &¢n, was seen, we are to understand 8 
literal perception by the senses, and not a vision. 
After that, he was seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once ;—The manifestation 
here spoken of ia nowhere else recorded; in 
Matt. xxviii. 16 mention is made only of ‘the 
eleven.” The expression ‘‘at once” implies that 
the ‘“‘more than five hundred” saw Him, not eep- 
arately, but altogether; and this probably took 
place at a time when numerous Galilean disciples 
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were still at Jerusalem, and therefore before the 
termination of the festival season. The fact that 
about the time of Pentecost only about one hun- 
dred and twenty disciples are spoken of, does not 
militate with this supposition. [Hopes says, 
«This manifestation may have taken place on the 
oecasion when Christ met His disciples in Gali- 
lee.” Before His death He told them, ‘After I 
am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee,” 
Matt. xxvi. 82. Early in the morning of His 
resurrection, He met the women who had been 
at His tomb, and said to them, “ Be not afraid; 
go tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me,” Matt. xxviii. 10; 
and accordingly in ver. 16 it is said, ‘“‘Then 
the eleven went away into Galilee, into a moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed them.” «This, 
therefore, was a formally appointed meeting, 
and doubtless made known as extensively as pos- 
sible to His followers; and it is probable, there- 
fore, that there was a concourse of all who could 
come, not only from Jerusalem, but from the 
surrounding country, and from Galilee. Though 
intended specially for the eleven, it is probable 
that all attended who knew of the meeting, and 
could possibly reach the appointed place. Who 
would willingly be absent on such an occasion ?”’ 
—Hopas].—of whom the greater part re- 
main until now,—This is added to show that 
a large number of witnesses of the resurrection 
could still be called upon for their testimony. 
{And here we have a most striking proof of the 
fact before us. Had the resurrection of Christ 
been only a fiction, ‘(so many false hearts and 
tongues would never have acted in concert; nor 
would they all have kept a seoret, which remorse, 
interest, and perhaps often torture, might urge 
them to divulge—especially as there had been 
one traitor among the twelve; gon account of 
which, had they been consgious of a fraud, a 
general suspicion of each other’s secrecy must 
have arisen.”” DoppripGE].—Méverv, asin John 
xxi. 22; Phil. i. 25).—but some are fallen 
asleep.—([The sweet language of the gospel for 
expressing the nature of the believer's death— 
transforming its very terrors into attractions. 
It carries in itself also the implication of an after- 
awakening, and hence is the only term that could 
be used when speaking of death in a discourse 
on the resurrection ]|.— After that he was seen 
of James ;—This manifestation, which happened 
to a single individual, is also alluded to only 
here. This James is undoubtedly the brother 
of our Lord mentioned Gal. ii. 9, as among the 
‘‘pillars’”’ of the church; he is also introduced 
in Acts xv, 13; xxi. 18 as a specially important 
personage, one of ‘‘the brethren of the Lord,” 
ix. 5. It was this manifestation of the risen 
Saviour that proved indeed for him and his 
brethren the turning-point of their lives, so that 
they at once became His decided followers (Acts 
i. 14). According to the legend in ‘the gospel 
of the Hebrews,’ cited by Jerome, James was 
honored before all others with a manifestation 
of Christ. This story is a product of the Jewish 
tendency to hero-worship.—then by all the 
apostles.—Inasmuch as the twelve have been 
already mentioned, the disposition with many 
(Chrys., Calvin, and others) is to take these 
words in 8 more comprehensive sense, 80 as to 


include James also, and other eye-witnesses of 
the life of Jesus. 
manifestation occurred immediately before the 
ascension. 
of this fact to contradict the supposition. 
word ‘all’ may be used to indicate that 
pearance was to the apostles collectively ; and 
this, from its position, is the most natural explan- 
ation. 
James separately, and then to all the apostles, 
including James. If the James intended was 
James of Jerusalem; and if that James were a 
different person from James the eon of Alpheus 
(a disputed point), then the former interpretation 
should be preferred. For ‘the apostle’ answers 
to ‘the twelve,’ and if James of Jerusalem was 
not the son of Alpheus, he was not one of the 
twelve. ” 
circumstance that Paul was led to adduce these 
witnesses for the appearance of Christ after the 
resurrection. 
doubt the genuineness of the testimonies of the 
Evangelists on this point, and to assume in these 
a mythic element, he is here entirely debarred 
from so doing; since nobody ever Aas doubted, or 


It is a question whether this 


There is nothing in the narratives 
The 
e ap- 


Or the meaning may be, He appeared to 


Hopaz}. ‘It was a providential 


Should any one be inclined to 


will doubt the genuineness of this epistle, and 
Paul is here speaking of historical facts through- 
out. Accordingly, we may say that the resur- 
rection of Christ is a fact as well attested as any 
in the past. Without it there would bea gap in 
history unfilled; since the resurrection is essen- 
tially presupposed in the very existence of the 
Church as built up by the Apostle.” NEANDER. 

Vers. 8-10. He here mentions himself as the 
last apostolic witness of the resurrection. In 
one respect, indeed, he stood after the others; 
but in respect of that which he had wrought by 
the power of divine grace, he had become dis- 
tinguished above them all.—But last of all,— 
révTwy, of all, is not to be taken as neuter 
(as de Wette, [Hodge, Alford, who take the whole 
phrase here as an adverb of order, winding up 
the whole series] ), but as masculine, and is to 
be referred in accordance with the context to the 
apostles.—as it were by the untimely born, 
—aonepel precedes for the sake of modifying 
the strong and remarkable expression which fol- 
lows. The rq is neither to be taken for tu==rivi, 
since this form no where occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, not even in 1 Thess. iv. 6; neither is it 
equivalent to the indefinite article; but it is 
here emphatic, the, and by it Paul designates 
himself as preéminently the unworthy one among 
all the rest, [‘‘the only abortion in the whole 
company—tbhe one whose relation to the rest in 
point of worthiness was as that of the immature 
and deformed cbild to the rest of the family.” 
ALFoRD]. The point of comparison is not in the 
matter of a suitable education, such as was fur- 
nished to the other apostles by a longer inter- 
course with the Lord wherein he lacked [Eusta- 
tius, Bloomf., and Macknight]; nor yet in the 
suddenness and violence of his conversion 
and appointment to the apostleship (Calvin); 
and still less his diminutive form (Wetstein) ; 
but as ver. 9 shows, bis unworthiness in compa- 
rison with the other apostles. [‘‘The correspond- 
ing word abortivus in Latin was metaphorically 
applied as here to such senators as were ap- 
pointed irregularly. Susgt., Oct. o. 85, 2). The 
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word itself is of Macedonian Greck and corres- 
ponds to the Attic “duAuua”. StTaANLey].—ho 
was seen also by me.—tThe seeing here con- 
not be regarded as a mere mental vision, [as 
some are inclined to interpret the event which 
took place on the way to Damaacus; but in con- 
sistency with all the previous manifestations 
here spoken of, we must regard this appearance | 
as an actual objective one, just such as we are 
to anticipate from the glorified Redeemer ia His 
second advent. [There is a meaning not to be 
overlooked in the order of the wordshere. ‘Also 
by me’ forms a sort of climax expressing the 
great wonder in the condecension of Christ to 
him in this manifestation of himself. Paul could 
never advert to the grece of Christ shown 
towards him without being brought both to feel 
and express in contrast therewith his own great 
unworthiness. See Tim. i. 12, 18. On the 
subject of ‘‘ Paul a witnesa for the resurrection 
of Jesus,” see an able article by Prof. @. P. 
Fisuer, in the‘ Bib. Sac.” Vol. XVIL. p. 620 ff.) 
And now comes the reason for this self-disparage- 
ment.—For I am the least of the apostles,— 
(comp. Eph. iii. 8). ‘0 eAdycorog, the least, 
as contrasted with pufy:croc, the greatest ; without 
any reference to the order of time, as though 
implying ‘the last’; for the word is never used in 
this sense in connection with persons, It is more 
fully explained in the following relative clause.— 
who—dr=quippe qui, ‘inasmuch as I'—am not 
fit—ixavdc=—aéioc, worthy (comp. Matt. iii. 11; 
with Johni. 27). lit. sufficiently qualified, fit, suitable, 
as in2Cor. iii. 5.—to be called — xarcioda: 
here denotes honorable designation ‘to bear 
the name of’—an apostle,—The reason of this 
is—because I persecuted the Churoh of 
God.—(This is the sin which Paul never forgave 
himself, and from it we see that the forgiveness 
of sin does not obliterate the remembrance of 
sin, neither does it remove the sense of unworthi- 
ness and ill-desert (Hodge)]. Comp. 1 Tim. 
i. 18; Acts viii. 8; ix. 1; xxii. 4; xxvi; Gal. i. 
18 ff. [‘* Paul does not refuse to be the most 
worthless of all, as next to nothing, provided 
this contempt does notimpede him in any degree 
in his ministry, or does not at all detract from 
his doctrine.” Catnvin]. But the lower he 
humbles himself, so that no opponent might see 
him lower, the more decidedly he brings to view 
the other side—the glorious operation of divine 
grace in him or through him. ‘“ His apostolic 
office he will not allow to be contemned inas- 
much as God had through him wrought more 
sbundantly. By reason of opposers he feels 
constrained to array himself in his calliag and 
boast.” —Lutragr.—But by God's grace I am 
what I am:—yépcri, grace, stands first by 
way of emphasis. No article is needed. What 
he means to say is, ‘God’s grace it is which has 
made me what I am.’ Grace presupposes un- 
worthiness in the recipient. It is unmerited 
love, favor; here as forgiving, renewing and 
qualifying for office (comp. iii. 10). The latter 
element, grounded upon the two former, appears 
more prominently in what follows. In ‘what 
I am” he refers to his office as an apostle and to 
his qualification for it; (or as Meyer, Ed. 8, his 
whole present state and condition as distiu- 
guished from what he was before his conversion. 


This is further developed in the following clauses, 
where he points to the consequenoes of the 
divine favor tow: rls him in fitting him for his 
work; first, negutively.—and his grace whioh 
was (manifested) toward me was not 
made vain ;—4. ¢., was not void of fruit. Bat 
that this negative statement was far below the 
actual facts of the case, he goes on to show.— 
but more abundantly than they all did I 
labor :—And this was precisely the fruit of the 
operation of the divine grace. And lest this 
should seem to be regarded by him as an oces- 
sion for boasting, he at once repudiates all elaim 
to honor in the most emphatic manner, shewing 
that, after all, the efficient agent in all his labore 
was not himself, eo much as it was the grace 
of God working in him and through him.—yet 
not I, but the grace of God with me.— 
If we read cty éxoi without the article then it 
must be taken as connected with some words to 
be supplied as the following: ‘labored mere 
abundantly with me,’ ¢. ¢., standing by me, or in 
active codperation with me (Meyer). (See the 
critical notes on this point. Calvinattributes the 
omission of the # to the blunder of some old 
translator, and insists on its maintenance to 
obviate the inference of Semipelagians from this 
text, who would ascribe half the praise of success 
to God and half to man as being joint-laborere 
in the work. But the preponderance of autheri- 
ty is for the omission of the article, it being 
obviously inserted apparently for the purpose of 
vindioating the absoluteness of Divine Grace. 
But it is not needed for this. The language of 
the Apostle is decisive enough without this— 
‘not J, but the grace of God did it’’]. Coanp. 
Mark xvi. 20. By this antithesis, which is not 
to be weakened into, ‘not only I, but also,’ or 
into, ‘as well k as,’ the entire glory of success 
ful achievement ig attributed to Divine Grace 
(comp. 1 Cor. iii.6; Phil. ii. 13; Matt. x 20, and 
elsewhere). meptaodrepoy, neuter acocusa- 
tive, not to be taken adverbially [(Alford Stan- 
ley)].—atrév xéyruy, not, than any tndwiduel 
of them, but, than all put together. The explans- 
tion of this is to be found in his widely extended 
sphere of labor.—xor¢y properly means ( be 
weary, or, become weary ; then, to exhaust one’s self 
by working, ¢o strain one’s self; but here on ac- 
count of the contrast, ‘not in vain,” and because 
afterwards the Divine Grace is shown to be the 
real subject, it can only denote the work with its 
results; while elsewhere it denotes the work as 
an exhausting effort (comp. iv. 12; Gal. iv. 11). 
—From this digression, introduoed no less by 
the fervor of his spirit than on account of the 
condition of affairs in the Corinthian church—s 
digression, however, not to be construed as @ 
grammatical parenthesis—he now returns to his 
main theme. 

Vers. 11, 18. Whether, therefore,—ovy as 
in viii. 4.—I or they,—+. ¢., the other apostles 
with whom he henceforward associates himeelf. 
‘‘Such was the perfect agreement among all the 
apostles in reference to the appearance of the 
risen Saviour.” Neraxpger. In the expression 
‘“T or they,” the Apostle casts a polemic glance at 
the oppugners of his apostolic office.—so we 
preach,—The “so” is to be explained from 
what is said from vv. 4 to 12. It refers to the 
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great fact in question and its proofs.—and so 
ye believed.—The ‘‘so”’ here is equivalent to 
“thereby,” viz., that such doctrines have been 
preached to you; [or, it may be like the previous 
30,” meaning after this manner, viz., 43 above 
stated].—eriorefoare, asin ver. 2. ‘The ac- 
cordant and powerful testimony of the apostles is 
here accredited by its fruits; the Corinthians 
themselves are here summoned as witnesses 
through the faith they once exercised.”” QOs1an- 
per. “Faith once accorded often strengthens 
subsequent faith; and its former strength not 
only obligates, but often retains the wavering.” 
Benoa. 

Ver. 12. Over against the preaching of the 
eye-witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, and the 
faith it secured, he now exhibits in contrast the 
denial of any resurrection from the dead on the 
part of some in the church. And he mentions it 
as something in the highest degree strange and 
incredible that such a denial could be made, 
when (ae he afterwards shows) it involved a de- 
nial also of that which was the burden of the 
apostles’ preaching, and lay at the foundation of 
their faith—But if Christ is preached— 
ei db2 Xprordc xypbocerai—not a hypothetical 
but an actual condition (Passow, ¢i, 1. A. 1. a.), 
g. d., ‘since Christ is preached.’—Christ is men- 
tioned first by way of emphasis: for the contra- 
diction lies here between the preaching of Christ 
as one risen from the dead, and the denial of any 
resurrection from the dead.—that he rose from 
the dead,—Some readings put éx vexpdv 
before 5r¢; if this were critically established, the 
transposition of the natural order would be for 
the sake of emphasis also; but such a double 
emphasis is hardly probable.—how say some 
among you—i. e., how is it possible that they 
ean ssy? It does not comport with the fact 
supposed, that in the midst of you, a Christian 
church, there are any who say—that there is 
no resurrection from the dead ?—otx« tori, 
ts not, ‘is not to take place’ (comp. Eph. vi. 9). 
The whole exposition proceeds on the supposition 
that the fact of Christ’s resurrection was not a 
matter of controversy. Hence, the Apostle was 
able to plant himself on this well-attested theme 
of Apostolic preaching, and eontrovert opposers 
on the ground that their assertions would, by 
impfication, go to undermine the foundations on 
which both stood, and with it overthrow the 
whole scheme of salvation by Christ. That these 
people were Sadducees, is altogether improbable, 
eince this class, by reason of their peculiar views, 
altogether ignored the preaching of the resur- 
rection of Jesus (Acts iv. 2), and kept far aloof 
from Christianity. Besides, had they been con- 
templated, the mode of argument pursued would 
have been far different. From what is said in 
ver. 82, we might suppose them to have been 


Epicureans; but these persons whose anti-chris-. 


tian tenets would have required a still more 
definite refutation, remained at as great a remove 
from Christianity as did the Sadducees; and 
what is read in ver. 82, is no more than a prac- 
tical deduction of the Apostle from the premises 
assumed, and it naturally follows upon his des- 
ertption of a practical Epicureanism (Isa. xxii. 
18). 8o, too, we can hardly look to find in 
Corinth Jewish Christians of a theosophic class, 


who denied the doctrine of a re-incorporation of 
the soul on the grounds of a false spiritualism. 
“The Essenes certainly may have accepted the 
doctrine of a personal existence after death, in a 
form not involving the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion; but there is nothing else here which points 
to the elements of their faith.” Nranper. Itis 
more natural to suppose that these opponents 
were heathen converts of a certain philosophio 
training, who sought to impose, or taught doc- 
trines that were very seductive to the Corinthians, 
predisposed as they already were to them. Such 
would regard, with abhorrence, the idea of a 
restoration of their material part, and hence for 
such, an argument like that in ver. 35 ff. was 
entirely suitable. Among the philosophically 
educated of all ages we discover a disinclination 
for this doctrine; and in this question, to seek 
out a reference to the several parties that existed 
in the Christian church, would be uncertain 
business. In any case, these opposers could not 
have belonged to the party of a pers or of Paul; 
and they could be reckoned in the Christ party, 
only on the doubtful supposition that this was 
characterized by a theosophic spiritualism. 
And if we assigned them to the party of Apollos, 
they could only have been certain individuals of 
this party who denied the doctrine in question 
by reason of their philosophical peculiarities, 
and not the party asa whole. It was, in fact, 
no party question. Besides, there is no warrant 
for supposing that, like the false teachers men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. ii. 18, they regarded the resur- 
rection as past already. Moreover, we are not 
to infer from ver. 19 that, together with the 
resurrection of the body, they also denied the 
immortality of the soul. Rather we are to infer 
from this verse only this, that in the Apostle’s 
view the immortality of the soul was inconceiv- 
able without assuming the possibility of a re-in- 
corporation or of a restoration and glorification 
of the bodily life, that the continued existence 
of the simple personality (Jchheit) was no true 
life. 

Vers. 18, 16. That the preaching of Christ’s 
resurrection was inconsistent with a denial of 
the resurrection of the dead, the Apostle proceeds 
to show bya chain of conclusions and conse- 
quences connected by dé—But—([‘“‘the du? argu- 
mentandi frequent in mathematical demonstra- 
tions.” ALrorp. |—if there is no resurrection 
of the dead, then not even Christ is risen: 
el le consequence—a palpable absurdity, not 
only in view of what a being Christ was, but 
also in view of all the testimony offered to the 
contrary.] He here argues from the general to 
the special, since the denial of the former natu- 
rally involved that of the latter, it being in- 
cluded under it. ‘If there is no such thing at 
all as the resurrection from the dead, then must 
this hold good alsoof Christ. He also has not 
risen from the dead.’ ‘The identity of Christ’s 
nature with that of mankind at large—a fact 
which underlies this whole argument—is not 
suspended or dissolved by His Divine se 
and His sinlessness. For, in that He emptie 
Himself of His former glory, He became a verita- 
ble actual man (cdp£); and if He died, though 
sinless, then can the restoration of His body not 
be affirmed, if such a restoration is impossible 
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for men in general who are dead. Of Christ as 
the first-fruits (ver. aig nothing is as yet said, so 
that an argument can be drawn of this sort: ‘If 
the effect is done away, then also must the cause 
go with it.’ The statement, ‘then is Christ not 
risen,” is not put forth here as a premise (Osi- 
ander); but with the exhibition of the impossible 
conclusion here set forth his whole series of in- 
ferences, as it were, celebrates its first triumph. 
What consequences must arise if Christ be not 
risen, if he still remains in the grave, he now 
goes oa to show.—And if Christ has not 
arisen, vain then is our preaching,—[A 
second consequence—the absurdity of holding 
that the Gospel with all its provisions and prom- 
ises, with all it had done, and yet proposed to 
effect, was a delusion]. «xevdév, which stands 
first by way of emphasis, means here groundless, 
untrue, without reality, not ‘ fruitless’—a thought 
which first appears in ver. 17. Still less are we 
to take the two meanings as here combined. 
The thought is this: since the redemption in 
Christ isthe grand theme of gospel preaching, 
and has the resurrection of Christ as its essential 
foundation, therefore, all preaching without this 
must be empty, groundless, unre &pa, then, 
brings the inference yet more prominently to 
view. If the xai is genuine, then the meaning is, 
*if the former be not true, then the latter is not 
true also.’—The same inference holds good also 
of the subjective reception of the preaching.— 
vain also is your faith.—Tho two refer back 
to what is said in ver. 11; although the preach- 
ing must here be taken in a more comprehensive 
sense.—vuza@v, your is undoubtedly the correct 
reading; not 7udv our.—To the former clause 
there is added a third inference, which sets the 
preachers in a very bad light—And we are 
found also false witnesses of God ;—From 
the fact that this again is to be inferred from the 
supposition that Christ is not risen, it does not 
follow that this clause belongs in with the pre- 
vious apodosis, and that simply a comma is to be 
put after vuadv (Lachmann and Meyer), for 
after ‘faith,’ as in our version}. Such punctua- 
tion and construction is also inconsistent with the 
d2 xal; [besides, as Alford says, ver. 15 does 
not depend on the condition expressed in ver. 14, 
‘‘if Christ be not risen,” but has its reason given 
below. ]—evpcondéue da is put firat for emphasis, 
and means we are found, or proven, as before a 
tribunal of investigation.—pevdoudprupesg rob 
Veov, either false witnesses concerning God (gen. 
obj.,) or false witnesses belonging to God (gen. 
subj.), t.¢., who pretend to be witnesses and are 
not. The former interpretation is sustained by 
the following explanatory clause.—[‘‘Observe, 
false witnesses, not mistaken witnesses. Paul 
allows no loophole of escape. The resurrection 
is a fact, or else a falsehood; and it is such per- 
sons ag Peter, and John, and James, and himself, 
that are guilty of perpetrating it—a monstrous 
supposition, when we think of the men, and the 
truthful ring of their earnest declarations, and 
the seal they put to them.” Rosexrtson. ]—be- 
cause we testified against God that he 
raised up Christ :—If a person says of God 
that He has done something which He has not 
done, and yet could have done, then is he a false 
witness in relation to Him, and the false testi- 


mony given is a testimony against Him («ard as 
in Matt. xxvi. 59-62 not equivalent to <repi, in 
respect of [Alford], nor yet as summoning God for 
@ witness like oudcac xaréd Heb. vi. 13). For, 
knowingly to ascribe to God anything untrue, is 
a wicked and hostile crime against Him; and 
this would be a veritable lie, since they had an- 
nounced something as an act of God actually 
witnessed by them, which yet never did take 
place, and indeed was impossible,—whom he 
did not raise, if in reality (as they assert) 
—such is the force of el mz p, the strengthened a; 
and dpa which means accordingly.—the dead 
are not raised.—The last statement is con- 
firmed in ver. 16, which is almost a literal repe- 
tition of ver. 18, and is introduced for the sake 
of precision. [‘* But why is this? Why may 
not a man admit that Christ, the incarnate Son 
of God, arose from the dead, and yet consistently 
deny that there is to be a general resurrection of 
the dead? Because the thing denied waa thst 
the dead could rise. The denial was placed on 
ground which embraced the case of Christ.” 
Hopas]. 

Vees. 17-19. Here follows a new series of in- 
ferences exhibiting the sad result of the doctrine 
of his opponents upon the salvation of Christians 
themselves. As before he expressed the ground- 
lessness, and hence the falsity of the faith, on 
the supposition of these deniers, by the word 
Kevg, empty, idle; so now he expresses its fruit- 
lessness by the word zaraic.—And if Christ 
is not risen, vain is your faith ;—Vain + ¢, 
without any beneficial results (comp. iii. 20; 
Tit. iii. 9; Jas. i. 26), as is clear from the clause 
which follows.—ye are yet in your sins.— 
Here we see that his reference is mainly to the 
matter of justification, which is primarily a re- 
mission of sins. All this is frustrated by the de- 
nial in question, since, as Paul asserts (Rom. 
iv. 25), Christ was raised for our justification. 
If Christ was still detained in the power of death, 
then could no pardon be pledged by Him; He 
could not act the part of Redeemer and Reoon- 
ciler, but like all other sinners, would appear to 
have fallen under the doom of sin. Thus that 
expressed in 11.2: ‘ Ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord, and by the Spirit of our God,” is all 
done away. The ethical side of Christianity, 
viz., sanctification and liberation from the domi- 
nion of sin, does not lie in the context.—The 
frightful consequences are shown to extend yet 
farther, affecting not only the living, but also the 
departed.—Then they also who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,—i. ¢., who have died in com- 
munion with Him, being united to Him by faith 
(comp. 1 Thes. iv. 6; Rev. iv. 13). By these he 
means, not the ancient saints who lived before 
the time of Christ, but deceased Christians, and 
these, too, not simply the martyrs (év=—did), but 
believers in general. — perished. — Perdition, 
according to the Scripture, is not annihilation, 
but the state of Wamnation, remaining in Gehen- 
na; and this is here brought forward as a conse- 
quence of ‘being yet in sin. If Christ did not 
rise for our justification, then those whose death 
seemed but a blessed sleep to a happy awaking 
in fellowship with their living and glorified Re- 
deemer, so far from having been received into 
eternal life, were doomed still tu abide under the 
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wretched dominion of death. A consequence like 
this must have made too profound an impression 
upon the loving disposition of Christians to be light- 
ly allowed. Whatever doctrine constrained them 
to regard their beloved associates in the faith as 
lost, must needs appear to them as in itself highly 
questionable. [** Here,” says Stanley, ‘ we find 
the climax of the whole argument. As may be 
seen from 1 Thes. iv. 13, one of the most har- 
rowing thoughts to the apostolic Christians was 
the fear lest their departed brethren should, by 
a premature daath, be debarred from that com- 
munion with the Lord which they hoped to en- 
joy; and in itself nothing could be more dis- 
heartening to the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and died in vain’’]. 
The method of proof here adopted, though in- 
deed not carrying the force of a mathematical 
demonstration for unbelievers, is nevertheless 
fitted to strengthen the hearts of the faithful 
against the doubts of unbelief. It concludes 
with an impressive reference to the sad state of 
those Christians whose hope of eternal life, 
pledged through the resurrection of Christ, was 
thas cutoff. This touching assertion is introduced 
without any verbal connective. Comp. vii. 24 ff. 
—If only in this life we have been hoping 
in Christ,—<And here we must, first of all, take 
into consideration the correct order of the words. 
The received text puts év ypror® after éopér. 
In this arrangement, which is feebly attested, we 
might be tempted to unite the uévor with x pic- 
ro as if equivalent to ev pévy TH yploT@, g. 2, 
‘in Christ alone,’ which would be the better ex- 
pression Gerace But in order to obtain a 
correct relation of the apodosis to the protasis, 
we must supply that on which it is properly con- 
ditioned, viz., ‘and Christ is not risen.’ But 
if gv ypior® is to be put after ratty, which is 
the more critically authorized order, then might 
we dispense with this otherwise not probable 
explanation. But then the question arises, to 
what does wévov, only, belong? Is it to the 
words: ‘‘if we have hope,” so that it serves to 
express simply a hoping which remains unful- 
filled, g.d., ‘if we have hope only?’ or to the 
words: ‘‘in this life,” putting it in contrast with 
eternal life: g. d., ‘if we have hope in this life 
only [Hodge]? Or, finally, does it belong to the 
whole clause; g. d., ‘if we have no more than 
put our hope on Christ in this life, and do not 
hope in Him even after having gone to our rest;’ 
or, as Meyer says, ‘‘if the hope of future glory 
which the Christian grounds upon Christ in his 
earthly life perishes with this life, inasmuch as 
death but transfers him to a state where the Chris- 
tian hope proves but a deception” [ Alford, Stan- 
ly]? The last interpretation deserves the decided 
preference. According to the first, it is not easy 
to perceive why the words: év rg Cug ratry, 
‘‘ in this life,’’ are put first. Indeed, they ap- 
pear to be altogether unnecessary. The second 
is opposed by the position of zévov, only. The 
expression éAifecv év appears also in Eph. i. 12, 
(spes reposita in Christo), and is analogous to m- 


ovcverr tv. The use of (wf to denote the present 


period of existence as distinct from a state of ex- 
istence, occurs only here and in Luke xvi. 26. 


Very short and impressive is the conclusion.— 
more miserable than all men are we.— 


t.¢., all men, aside from us Christians that stil] 
live. In this statement, the Apostle by no means 
stoops to the level of a common eudemonism, 


[arguing here from a main reference to happi- 


ness as the ultimate end of life]; but his meun- 
ing is this: ‘Christians who live as strangers in 
this world, denying themselves in every way, 
and bearing life’s heavy load, and enduring all 
manuer of sufferings, and this in the hope of an 
eternal reward in the. kingdom of heaven, are, in 
case their hope is a vain dream destined to va- 
nish with this life, more miserable than all those 
who take enjoyment in earthly things: for these 
things have some sort of reality; while, on the 
contrary, the salvation for which Christians 
forego all, and fight, is but a delusion. (Comp. 
Osiander). 
& positive wretchedness, this declaration must be 
limited as applicable only to Christians as they 
were in the times of the apostles— exposed to 
all manner of privations and sufferings; for it 
can hardly be affirmed as true of Christians in 
general, that their faith makes their temporal 
condition more miserable than that of men of the 


[If by éAcecvérepoe we understand 


world. Godliness hath the promise of the life 


that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 


This is a part of its glory—a glory which is not all 
eclipsed even amid the greatest tribulations ; for 
martyrs rejoice and triumph even amid tortures 
and flames, ‘‘not accepting deliverance.” The 
inward happiness they experience is some- 
thing which no mere outward circumstances, 
however painful, can wholly overcome. Would 
it not, therefore, be more appropriate to abide 
by the original signification of éAcervéc, pttiable, 
and understand it as referring to the delusion 
under which Christians would live, and the great 
disappointment they were destined to experi- 
ence; in case, having given up all for Christ, and 
exulted in hope of living and reigning with Him 
after death, they should find at last that He had 
not risen, and there was no resurrection for them. 
Taken in this sense the declaration would admit 
of universal application. Some commentators, 
like the translators of the E. V., instead of con- 
struing the adjective in the comparative as go- 
verning the genitive révrwy avd porwr, sup- 
pose a Hebrew idiom here, and take the genitive 
partitively, and construe the adjective as though 
superlative—‘ of all men most miserable’ (JELF. 
Gr. Gram. 3 584)]. 

Vers. 20-22. In contrast with the whole de- 
plorable results which would follow on the sup- 
position involved in the denial of his opponents, 
Paul now triumphantly sets before them the ir- 
refragable fact of the resurrection as established 
by the testimony previously adduced (ver. 4 ff.) 
and also the significance which it has for the 
faith and hope of Christians—a significance 
which is itself a refutation of al) skepticism. 
As Neander says: ‘*He passes on to unfold the 
chain of consequences arising from the resur- 
rection of Christ, and to exhibit it as the begin- 
ning of a new creation which is to find its con- 
summation in the life to come. Nor does the 
rapture of the apostle, borne on as he is by the 
contemplation of the glorious theme, allow him 
to stop at the point where the argument first con- 
ducts him; but he follows out the truth onward 
to its final ground and goal.” —But now,—vrv»i 
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dé, logical as in xiii. 18; xiv.6; and elsewhere. 
It sugyests the subaudition: ‘If Christ has not 
risen then does it go ill with us.’ But now, as 
the matter stands, the case is far otherwise; 
these sad consequences cannot be admitted ; our 
fuithis not vain ;—Christ is risen from the 
dead, the first fruits of them that have 
slept.—Instead of confronting gainsayers with 
@ negative assertion, he strongly lays down a 
positive, which involves the denial of all the evil 
consequences above pointed out. Not only és 
Christ risen, but, as the risen One, He is the be- 
ginning of a wholeline of those whe are destined 
to arise out of death's sleep to life eternal—the 
first fruits, as it were, of a resurrection harvest. 
The expression: ‘first fruits” stands in apposi- 
tion with the previous clause, and contains the 
theme of the whole subsequent exposition. ’A 7 ap- 
x7 a3 in xvi. 15; Rom. viii. 28; xi. 16; xvi. 6. 
The same thought is expressed in Col. i. 18; 
Rev. i. 5, by the words, ‘first born of the dead,’’ 
or, ‘‘from the dead” (comp. Acts xxvi. 23).— 
That the primacy of time includes also a primacy 
of worth, and a causal relation to all that fol- 
lows, is clear from the position which Christ 
holds as the Head of humanity, as well as from 
what is asserted in ver. 21f. But whether there 
is such a reference here to the waving of the 
first sheaf on the day after Euster Sabbath by 
way of conszcrating the harvest (Lev. xxxii. 10), 
isa matter of question. In favor of it there is: 
1. The typico-symbolical interpretation which 
the apostle elsewhere employs (x. 8 ff.; ix. 8 
ff.); 2. That Christ rose on that very day; 8. 
The composition of this epistle about the time of 
Easter (comp. v. 8). In this case the statement 
would involve the idea of a consecration and 
pledge of the coming harvest. [‘*The apostle 
does not mean merely that the resurrection of 
Christ was to precede that of His people: but, 
as the first sheaf of the harvest presented to 
God as a thank-offering, was the pledge and as- 
surance of the ingathering of the whole harvest ; 
so the resurrection of Christ is a pledge and 
proof of the resurrection of His people.” Hopae. 
Neither the resurrections from the dead record 
in the Old and New Testaments, nor yet the in- 
stances of Enoch and Elijah are in contradiction 
with what is here said of Christ as the first 
fruits. Inthe case of the former, there was no 
arising to an immortal life; in the case of the 
latter, there was no dying, so that a resurrection 
could occur.—But whom are we to understand by 
*‘them that have slept?” believers, or the dead 
in general? The latterseem to be implied from 
what is said in ver. 21; but that the former are 
meant is evident both from the expression ‘first 
fruits,’ and also from the designation ‘ sleep,” 
which is used in the New Testament to denote 
the death of believers only. The question must 
be decided by the interpretation we put on the 
following verses, [where we find the explanation 
of what is here asserted], in a parallel drawn 
between Adam and Christ,—first, in the form 
of a general proposition stating a rule of the di- 
vine administration, that what has been taken 
away from us by man shall be restored to us also 
by man. — Por since — ézedy, a particle of 
cause, not of time (as in i. 21; Acts xiii. 46) ; 
so that here we have a fundamental principle 
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stated, apart from all relations to time, requir 
ing in the following ellipsis only the supply of 
the ordinary copula.—through man (is) 
death, also through man (is) the resur- 
rection of the dead.—tThe antithesis shows 
that by ‘death’ is here meant only the death 
of the body. [The underlying truth here is that 
community of nature is requisite for the trans- 
mission of powerful and all-pervading influences. 
Like can best act on like. The nature of the 
causal connection is, however, not stated. Meyer 
thinks that a knowledge of this is presupposed 
in the readers, as having been imparted to them 
by oral instructions of which they are here re- 
minded].—The general fact grounded on the 
organic union of the race, on the one hand, 
with the head of its natural development, who 
introduced death into it, and, on the other, with 
the head of its spiritual development who brought 
about the destruction of death, he proceeds to 
exhibit more fully by referring to the actual 
fulfilment of this law as it took place in the 
former instance, and as it is to be anticipated in 
the latter. And here we have the formulas of 
the comparison,—As-so—The headship in the 
one case is Adam, in the other is Christ.—in the 
Adam—lInstead of 6:4 we here have év tn, de- 
noting that each of these processes of develop- 
ment has its ground, or source, in its peculiar 
head. Accordingly, ‘‘in the Adam” means ‘as 
partakers of his nature which is doomed to death 
as united with him.’ The nature of this union 
as expressed by 6: 4, through, and its consequences 
are more fully exhibited in Rom. v. 12, 15, 1), 
‘‘ Through one man death passed upon all men.” 
all are dying,—[In what sense? Hodge extends 
the meaning of the word so as to include moral 
death. The scope of the apostle’s argument, 
however, requires us to abide by the literal sig- 
nification. He is here speaking solely of death 
natural and life natural, and we are to construe 
his language as bounded within this province 
(so Calvin and others). As Alford says, ‘*The 
practice of Paul to insulate the objects of his present 
attention from all ulterior considerations must be 
carefully bornein mind,” Barnesalso argues for 
the same limitation with great pertinence ].—As 
the other member of the comparison we have—so 
also in the Christ shall all be made alive. 
In the former case, since death was ever in pro- 
gress, the verb was in the present, axrodvio- 
kovocv, but here on the contrary the restoration 
is spoken of as something yet to be,—hence the 
future Cwortorndf#oovrar Here, however, 
commentators divide. Some, starting from the 
idea of a vital communion with Christ which 
reaches its perfect consummation at the resaur- 
rection, understand by ‘being made alive’ an 
introduction into a state of supreme blessedness. 
In this case, they interpret the term ‘‘all” either 
relatively, taking it to denote all believers only, 
who alone are spoken of in the context; or aé- 
solutely, finding in this passage a statement of 
universal salvation (comp. ver. 28)—‘“the resto- 
ration of all” (avoxarderacc wévtwv). The ques- 
tion is, Ought not the word “all” to have 
the same scope in the two clauses? The context 
does not justify our limiting it to believers 
in the first clause; for he is throughout treating 
of the resurrection of the dead in general, what- 
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ever may have been their religious state, and of 
Christ as the person who in this respect has 
taken tbe lead, and by His resurrection has fixed 
® point in hiatory from whence death as the 
separation of soul and body should date its 
cessation, even as from Adam it dated its com- 
mencement. But whether the dogma of a gene- 
rai restoration is a Pauline doctrine is, to say the 
least, very problematical (comp. vi. 9 ff.; 2 Thess. 
i. 9.) As Burger says, ‘It is not possible to 
prove from our text, nor yet from the whole 
context, the doctrine ef a so-called restoration 
of all things, which asgerts that all at last, both 
good and bad, even the devil and his angels, 
shall be made partakers of divine grace.” 
Elsewhere, Paul speaks of ‘a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and of the unjust” 
(Acts xxiv. 15). Of this mention is made also 
in Jno. v. 28ff., where it appears as the work of 
the Messiah whom the Jews expected to be the 
general quickener of the dead (comp. Liicke on 
Jno. v. 21 ff.; and de Wette, Bibl. Dogm., p. 
208 ).—But the expression, ‘‘be made alive” might 
be used to signify the resurrection of both 
classes (Rom. iv. 17). It means to be restored 
to life in general; its specific application must 
be determined by the context: an ethical, natu- 
tal introduction into life generally, and into a 
truly blessed life. Accordingly we must side 
with those who take the word “all” in its 
broadest sense, and understand ‘the being made 
slive’ of a general resurrection. For to inter- 
pret the second clause of the comparison ideally, 
of the original destination of all men to a blessed 
resurrection and of the power of the Redeem- 
ér to make all share in it (J. Miller Stud. und 
Krit. 1835. p. 751) would hardly be doing full 
ustice to the expression.— But is not the above 
interpretation opposed by the words ‘‘in Christ?” 
No; for we might say, the whole race obtains in 
Christ the principle of the Resurrection. He, the 
second Adam, has been implanted in humanity as 
the destroyer of death; and the result of this 
will indeed prove glorious or fearful according 
to the relation which the individual may sustain 
towards Him, whether positive or negative. 
Nothing, it would seem, can be decisively ad- 
duced ‘against this broader interpretation, from 
the fact, that in the onward course of his argu- 
ment the apostle brings into view only the res- 
urrection of believers; since the problem before 
him by no means required a complete unfolding 
of the whole subject, in all ita aspects. With all 
this, however, it still remains doubtful whether 
‘sthe resurrection unto damnation,” which is 
contrasted with “the resurrection unto life” 
(Jno. v. 29,) can be covered by the expression 
‘¢made alive.” At all events, a consistency with 
the main clause (ver. 20) would be preserved if 
we interpreted ‘all” inthe second clause of the 
antithesis to mean thetetality of those who shall 
be made alive, whoever they are, as in the first 
clause, to mean the totality of those who die. 
Accordingly the main thought would be, that 
Christ, asthe risen One, isthe informing principle, 
and commencement of all restoration to life in the 
race on the part of God. In this respect, He 
constitutes a parallel to Adam, who was the in- 
forming principle and commencement of all 
death. It is true, the expression ‘each one” 
im the next verse, so far as it may stretch even 
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beyond ‘“‘thoge that are Christ’s,” seems to re 
quire us to take ‘all’ in the broadest sense, and 
also to give the broader meaning to ‘“‘ make alive” 
(Meyer); but, opposed to this, there stands, 
again, the word “ first fruits,” the inconsistzncy 
of using which in relation to those awaking to 
“the resurrection of damnation,’’ reasunably 
awakens doubt. [Hodge, interpreting the word 
SworoeioPa: in a moral as well as physical sense 
on grounds hardly tenable, restricts the term 
“all” to believers. But the great majority 
of commentatators, ancient as well as modern, 
(Chrys. Theod. Theoph. Beza, Olsh. de Wette, 
Meyer, Bloomf., Barnes) abide by the universal 
reference, preserving the parallelism in both 
clauses. ‘‘As the death of all mankind came 
by Adam, so the resurrection of all men came by 
Christ; the wicked shall be raised by Him offi- 
cio Judicis, by the power of Christ as their Lord 
and Judge: The righteous shall be raised benefi- 
cio Meditatoris, by virtue of their union with Him 
as their head.” Vater. The necessity for adopting 
this view will more fully appear as we proceed. 
Vers. 28-28.—Passing on now from the suc- 
cessive stages of the resurrection, the apostle 
proceeds to open a view into the final consum- 
mation of the divine economy, at the conclusion 
of the ways of God with man. First—we have 
the several steps of the great process of restora- 
tion in Christ set forth, But every one—sc. 
‘shall be raised,’ or ‘made alive ’—in his own 
order :—The word réyuza does not mean series, 
but a well ordered multitude, a division of the army, 
a cohort; and only in this sense can it be trans- 
lated order. Those who are raised at successive 
periods of time are conceived of as coming 
forth in troops or bands, in some one of which 
every one will be found. [Hodge says, however, 
that ‘the word is used by later writers, as, 
Clemens in his epistle to the Cor. i. 87 and 41, in 
the sense of rdécc, order of suceession. And this 
best suits the context, for Christ is not a band. 
All that Paul teaches is, that, although the res- 
urrection of Christ secures that of His people, 
the two events are not contemporaneous.” | 
"Id Ly, his own, that which belongs to him, and fits 
him=<éavrov. ! f we adopt the meaning of band 
or cohort for raya, then the implication is that 
those in Christ will come forth by themselves, and 
the wicked by themselves—those of a kind keep- 
ing together. And this will be the natural 
order, since ‘‘ those who sleep in Jesus, God will 
bring with Him.” ]—Christ the first fruits ;— 
He forms the first division, ay being a host in 
himself], which leads the ranks of those who are 
te be made alive hereafter. The expression 
corresponding tothe figure would be apyiyédc, 
leader, captain (comp. Meyer hAoeloco.) The res- 
urrection of all, Christ’s included, is a great 
fact.—The next division is composed of—those 
that are Christ’sa—The expression is found 
also in Gal. v. 24.—The time of their rising is 
at hie coming.—By the sapovoia here, is not 
meant Christ’s continued presence on earth (Matt. 
xxviii. 20) onward unto his “ glorious appear- 
ing; but, as elsewhere (1 Thes.; 2 Thea.; 
2 Pet.; 1 John; James; Matt. xxiv. 8, 27, 37, 
89), His revelation in power for the setting up of 
His kingdom. With this the first resurrection, 
that of the dead in the Christ (Thes. iv. 16; 
comp. Rev. xx. 5) is coincident, and it follows 
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upon the destruction of the anti-Christian 
powers (Rev. xix.; 2 Thes.ii.). By those who 
are Christ's, we may understand either true Chris- 
tians or Christians in general. Meyer says, the 
latter, referring to 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10. 
But it is a question whether the expressions, 
‘those who are Christ’s,” and, ‘‘the dead in 
Christ,” can be used of formal Christians who 
finally perish.—Afterwards—elra introduces a 
new epoch (analogous to ézecra) which follows 
after an interval, when we have the conclusion of 
the whole development. [Hodge questions this, 
and says, ‘‘it has been the constant [?] faith of 
the Church that the second advent of Christ, the 
resurrection of the just and of the unjust, the 
final judgment and end of the world, are parts 
of one great transaction.” But to interpret 
thus, would be both to make the réy ua (==ra£ie), 
series, very short, consisting of only two items! 
and also to contradict the constant use of elra 
which never stands forrdére, then, as indicating 
a point of specified time, but always afterward, 
next, denoting successive occurrence (Mark iv. 
28; 1 Cor. xii. 28). It isa singular illustration 
of the power of atheory to warp the mind from 
the fixed meaning of words, that Calvin, while 
using the Latin text which rightly translated 
elra, postea, yet goes on to comment in the use 
of func, utterly ignoring the difference of signi- 
fication. By the words ézecra and elra, two 
separate epochs are distinctly marked; and it is 
a violation of all usage of terms to construe 
them otherwise. The interval between the first 
and second is stretching beyond 18L0 years; 
how many ges will intervene between the 
second and third—who can tell ?]—the end,— 
téAog in this connection means the termination 
of the process of the resurrection, and stands 
correlatively to ‘‘the first fruits;” it marks the 
period of the resurrection of the rest of man- 
kind who do not belong to Christ, yet among 
whom may be found some that are susceptible 
of the divine quickening (comp. Matt. xxv. 81; 
[where, at the general judgment, those on the 
right hand, by reason of their declared igno- 
rance of Christ, are supposed, by many, to be 
those among the heathen who, by their fidelity 
to the light within them, and by their general 
kindness and charity, had evinced a state of 
mind which qualified them for a welcome into 
the society of believers. Consult Stier, Olsh., and 
Alford on this passage.]) The period, thus des- 
ignated, is one which coincides with the end of 
the world, with the entire destruction of the pres- 
ent order of things, and with the coming in of the 
‘¢new heavens and the new earth.” ayia. 
Hodge, and others, however, interpret rd ré20¢ 
absolutely, ra8 END, t.¢., of the world, when all 
shall be accomplished, and the mediatorial work 
of Christ is come to its conclusion]. As to what 
shall intervene between these two points—the 
first and the second resurrection—and as to the 
duration of the interval, there is nothing in the 
apostolic writings (save what is contained in the 

Apocalypse) clearly determined as yet. Thus 

far this whole subjectis enveloped in darkness— 
just as in the prophets, the coming of Christ in 

the flesh, and His coming in glory were not defi- 

nitely separated; but the intervening period, 

with all its history, lay for the time concealed. 


In the parousia or revelation of Christ, we may 
distinguish between the beginning of that mani- 
festation of the Lord’s power in the first resur- 
rection, and in all that which is to precede or is 
connected with it, and its consummation in the ge- 
neral resurrection of the dead, and in the great 
events connected with that (Matt. xxv. 31 ff.); 
and this, in fact, amounts to a distinction between 
a second and third advent. Respecting ‘the 
end,” he explains himself more fully by men- 
tioning that which is to occur contemporane- 
ously with it. —when he shall deliver up 
the kingdom to the God and Father, 
—From this passage some have unwarrantably 
inferred that we are to understand ‘the end” 
to be the end of Christ’s kingdom, and so supply 
the words, ‘of his kingdom.’ But that which is 
asserted here of His kingdom is something ap- 
pended, to which the course of the Apostle’s 
reasoning does not immediately conduct him. 
The transfer of the kingdom to God and Father 
(who is at the same time the Father of Jesus 
Christ—the article prefixed embracing both 
words (r@ Oe@ xai Ilarpi) as in Rom. xv. 6f.) 
presupposes that revelation of Christ as the So- 
vereign of God’s kingdom—as the Possessor of 
a power that covers heaven and earth (Matt. 
xxviii. 18), which takes place at His advent; 
and it is itself the termination of the mediatorial 
reign (1. ¢., of that progressive struggle with the 
hostile powers of darkness, and subsequent sub- 
jection to God in the power of the redeeming and 
atoning work of the Lord, who is the royal The- 
anthropos, the God-Man, the perfect Vicar of 
God), and the commencement of the absolute, 
immediate, Divine rule, when the Son is to trans- 
fer unto the Father the whole universe asa realm 
made entirely subject to Him, baving in it no op- 
posing force, where He can rule with majesty 
serene and undisturbed; inasmuch as the Son 
who entered into the course of its history, and 
took part in its strife, has overcome all opposi- 
tion, so that resistance no more is to be found.— 
‘‘Nothing is here said which can affect either 
1) His co-equality and co-eternity with the Fa- 
ther in the Godhead, which is prior to, and in- 
dependent of this mediatorial work, and .is not 
limited to the mediatorial kingdom; or (2) the 
eternity of His humanity: for that humanity 
ever was, and is subordinate to the Father; and 
it by no means follows that when the mediatorial 
kingdom shall be given up to the Father, the hu- 
manity in which that’kingdom was won, shall be 
put off; nay, the very fact of Christ in the body 
being the first-fruits of the resurrection, proves 
that His body, as ours will endure for ever; as 
the truth that our humanity, even in glory, can 
only subsist before God by virtue of His Huma- 
nity, makes it plain that He will be very man to 
all eternity.” AtrorD].* Baccaeia here 


*[“ The Scriptures constantly teach that Christ's kingdom 
isan everlasting kingdom, and of His dominion there is no 
end. In what sense, then, can He be said to deliver up His 
kingdom? It must be remembered that the Scriptures 
speak of a threefold kingdom as belonging to Christ. 1. 
That which necessarily belongs to Him as a Divine perecn, 
extending over all creatures, and of which He can never di- 
veat Himeclf. 2. That which belongs to Him as the incar 
nate Son of God, extending over His own peuple. This also 
is everlasting. He will for ever remain the Head and Sove- 
reign of the redeemed. 3. That dominion to which He was 
exalted after His resurrection, when all power in heaves 
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means not the subjects of kingly rule—the king- 
dom so far as its conients are concerned, but the 
royal power itself, in its exercise—the reign of 
Christ. ‘Inasmuch as the work of Christ, 
founded upon His redemptive acts, proceeds to- 
wards a definite goal, it must needs come to a 
termination when this goal igs reached.” NEAN- 
preR.—The transfer takes place,— when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all au- 
thority and power.—Of course such only are 
meant as are anti-Christian and anti-Divine— 
the kingdom of Satan, with every thing apper- 
taining to it, which holds supremacy and exer- 
eises power, whether it be demoniac (Eph. vi. 
12; Col. ii. 15). or human that has become sub- 
ject to demoniac powers. Calvin’s supposition, 
that ‘* powers legitimate and ordained by God,” 
or Olshausen’s, “that all rule, good and evil, even 
that of the Son,” is here meant, is inconsistent 
with the connection (ver. 25), and also with the 
signification of xarapyeiv, to put down. The ex- 
termination of the powers of the bigher spiritual 
world can be understood to denote only the de- 
struction of their external activity—the stripping 
them of their power, but not of their existence 
ee the whole idea of a transfer and 
of a king is altered, if we assume the meaning 
here to be, that God shall be generally acknow- 
ledged as the Supreme Ruler (Theod. Estius, ete. ; 
comp. per conira Osiander, p. 711). Unsatisfac- 
tory, also, is Meyer's conception of Christ as the 
under-regent—as it were, the life-bearer of God. 
—The explanation of the Fathers who interpret 
it of the leading of the elect to behold the face of 
God, the transfer of the heirs of the kingdom into 
the immediate communion and glory of God the 
Father; and that of the Reformers, who take it 
to denote the presentation of the risen members 
of the divine kingdom before God, ¢. g., ‘‘ He pre- 
sents the elect to God, in whom, henceforth, the 
Father will reign per sese without intervening 
token, and in whom He will reveal His glory per 
sese, and not in Christo only,”—transcend the 
correct meaning of the words and the scope of 
the context. From this surrender of the king- 
dom, we are not to suppose that the eternal king- 
ship of Christ is disowned or denied: for He is 
indeed the Eternal associate with God on the 
throne (civ¥poroc). This relationship is only, aa 
it were, taken up in with the glory of the Father. 
After the great battle has been victoriously 
fought through, and the work of the Mediator 
has been finished up, then that rule which has 
been occupied in the conflict and mediation, na- 
turally ceases. But inasmuch as every thing has 
at last been brought into subjection to the Father, 
and so the purpose of the mediatorial reign has 
been accomplished, the regal glory of the Son, 
so far from being annihilated thereby, has only 
been enhanced. 

The fact of such a transfer of the kingdom en- 


and ecarth was committed to His hands. This kingdom, 
which He exercises as the Theanthropos, and which ex- 
tends over all principalities and powers, He is to deliver up 
when the work of redemption is accomplished. He was in- 
vested witb this dominion in His mediatoria] character for 
the p of carrying on His work to its consummation. 
When that is done, ¢.¢.. when He has subdued all His ene- 
mies, then He will no longer reign over the universe as Me- 
diator, but only as God; while His headship over His people 
is to continue for ever.” Hopaz]. 
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suing upon the putting down of all alien rule, 
and not before, is next referred to a higher ne- 
cessity, even to a divine decree, and on this it is 
made to rest (yd p).— For it must needs be 
that he reign until he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet.—The authority bad in 
mind by the Apostle is Ps. cx. 1, ‘‘The Lord 
said unto my Lord, sit Thou at my right band, 
until I make Thine enemies Thy tootstool.” 
From this it might be inferred that the subject 
of the verb 09, Aath put, is God; and then, inas- 
much as this verse expresses essentially the same 
thought as is found in the last clause of the pre- 
vious verse, ‘‘when He shall have put down all 
rule,” efc., we must likewise suppose that God 
was intended there also. But it is evident that 
He who “‘ puts down a)l rule,” must be the same 
as the one who “ gives up the kingdom;”’ and nei- 
ther the reference to the Psalm (which is bere 
not literally cited, but only appropriated, and 
freely handled), nor yet ver. 27, (where indeed 
God is the subject of urératev, put under, but so 
that a passive clause intervenes) constrains us 
to suppoee that there is any other subject than 
Christ in this verse. And were it otherwise in- 
tended, we would, for the sake of clearness, na- 
turally expect that God would be definitely men- 
tioned both here and before xatapytoy (ver. 24), 
because these clauses are go closely connected with 
clauses where Christ is the expressed subjcct. 
From the phrase “all enemies,” it is perfectly 
clear that the words “‘allrule” (xdoav ap yqv) 
are not to be taken in a middle sense. The ne- 
cessity here spoken of (dei) is founded on a di- 
vine decree (Neander). Comp. Luke xxiv. 26, 
46. The arch-enemy of all is he from whom all 
opposition to Christ and His kingdom proceeds 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 89); with him are connected 
all powers instrumental in carrying on this op- 
position, and every thing wherein this opposi- 
tion is manifested — hence, also, death itself. 
Comp. what is anid in Hebrews ii. 14, “that 
through death He might destroy him that had 
the power of death, even the devil.”—a y peg od 
marks the point of termination. Only in case 
&ypic dv stood without ov could it mean also so 
long as; butsuch a rendering is decidedly op- 
posed by the context (ver. 24) as well as by 
the aor. subj. (9g). The putting under foot de- 
notes the most perfect subjection in connection 
with the deepest humiliation. Comp. Josh x. 

24, where Joshua bade the captains of the men 
of war come near and put their feet upon the 
necks of the conquered kings of Canaan. A si- 
milar expression occurs in Rom. xvi. 20, ‘‘ The 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet.” 

That which already has taken place in its essen- 
tial principles through the incarnation, death, 

and resurrection of Jesus Christ (comp. Luke 
x. 18f.; Jno. xvi. 11, 88), comes at last gradu- 
ally to its fulfilment, being realized onward, step 
by step, until the grand termination is reached. 

Or, we may eay, that that which was consum~ 
mated by those acts in relation to Christ’s per- 
son, and which His followers may regard as 
having been accomplished also for them (comp. 

1 Jno. v. 4), is carried out at last in relation to 
the whole sphere of redemption along the lapse 
of ages, and finally comes to its complete fulfil- 

ment after the fearful conflicts of the last timcs 
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Out of the whole number of foes here alluded 
to, the apostle brings prominently to view that 
ene whose destruction forms the close of the 
forementioned subjugation.—The last enemy 

that) shall be destroyed (is) death.— 
[80 the English version renders 'Eoyvaroc¢ éx- 

po¢ warapyeirar 6 Sdvares. “Eoyarog 
is an adjective used for an adverb of time. 
(Jeuy. gr. gram. 3714, 2, b). Accordingly we 
should perhaps better translate: ‘‘ Lastly, death, 
the enemy, shall be destroyed.” TynpaLs: 
«And at the laste, death, the enemy, schal be 
distried.” Razms: ‘And the enemie death 
shal be destroied last.”*] This enemy is 
destroyed when the resurrection is com- 
plete. By this event the power of death is 
forever annulled, and there is no such thing 
more as dying or being dead. Death is here 
personified as in Rev. xx. 14. He is termed an 
enemy, inasmuch as he entered as a disturbing 
force into the original constitution of God, whith 
was one of pure life and the unfolding of life. 
Moreover, in the destruction of death, the devil, 
—he who has the power of death—is rendered 
utterly powerless, as it were, in his last bulwark, 
and incapacitated for any injurious reaction 
upon the kingdom of God. But from this fact 
we are by no means justified in identifying death 
and the devil, as Usteri does. 

That all hostile powers are finally done away, 
is still further established (ver. 27).—For he 
hath put all things under his feet.—The 
argument is either this, ‘He hath put everything 
under Him, hence also death;” or, more indi- 
rectly, ‘‘ Inasmuch as God hath subjected every 
thing to Him, by this means a perfect harmony 
has been established, which would not be possi- 
ble, unless death were done away.” Theapostle 
here introduces, without any formula of citation, 
words taken from Ps. viii. 7. (Ixx. ‘‘dvra dréragac 
troxéro Tov rodav avrov.” ‘Thou hast put all 
things under his feet.’””) That he intended these 
words as a quotation, is seen from what follows. 
What the Psalmist said in relation to man whom 
God had endowed with divine majesty and worth, 
and established as lord over this lower creation, 
is referred anagogically by Paul to that person in 
whom the idea of humanity is perfectly realized ; 
and in so doing he takes the word “all,” on 
which the emphasis rests, in its most comprehen- 
sive sense. ['‘This may be called the hidden 
meaning of the Psalm, because it never would 
have been discovered without a further revela- 
tion, such as we find in the exposition given by 
the inspired apostles.” Honee]. To under- 
stand ‘“‘God” as the subject here was, in part, 
very possible, (‘‘since, indeed, He is the One 
who works through all things,” Neasper), and, 
in part, very natural, because of the obvious 

*(We here give R. Hall’s criticism, which is worthy of 
note in this connection. “Itmay not beimproper to remark 
that there is an inaccuracy in our common version, which 
a0 vitiates its application that it does not seem to sustain 
the conclusion to which the Apostle had arrived. It was 
his ree to establish the perfection of our Saviour’s con- 
qnest, advancement of his triumphs, and the prostration 
of ull enemies, whatever beneath his power. Now to say 
that “the last onemy that shall be destroyed is death,” b 
nO meane affords a proof of this position. Though dea 
might be deatroyed, and he the last enomg that shotld be 
destroyed. it would not thence appear but that other ene- 


mies might remain not destroyed. Bat the proper render- 
ing is, “ Death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed 7}, 


suggestion of the text of the Psalm.—He now 
turns back to the subject of the surrender of 
the kingdom, showing more fully that it included 
also the subjection of Christ himself. But before 
exhibiting this point positively, he obviates an 
unguitable extension of the word “all,” as though 
God himeelf might be included therein. This 
exception he states as something self-evident, . 
and then introduces the positive counterpart.— 
But when he shall have said,—dirayv # 
éimn; the subject here is God. The point in- 
tended is differently interpreted. Some take it 
that Paul here meant to explain the language of 
Scripture, and to obviate any misconception in 
regard to it, so that the word “said” refers back 
to the Scriptural expression, which is thus desig- 
nated as a declaration of God himself. (Comp. 
on vi. 16.) In this case, “when” (drav) ould 
be equivalent to, ‘in so far as,’ or, ‘in that,’ g. d., 
‘in that he said.’ Others, like Meyer, regard it 
as an expansion of the thought, and as designa- 
ting a future point of time, ‘when he shall have 
declared,’ ¢. ¢., has publicly announced that the 
subjection has been complete, and the work of 
Christ finished,—that things have been 
subjected,—Since this yields a good sense, it 
is not necessary to deviate from the ordinary use 
of ‘‘ when,” which prevails in the context.—it 
is evident that—We are here to supply, ‘all 
things have been subjected,,—-excepting him 
who subjected all things to him.—This 
observation might be attributed to the germs of 
the Gnostic view, which elevated Christ above 
the Father as an imperfect O. T. God. It is, 
however, unnecessary to suppose such a refer- 
ence; and the remark may have also a purely 
dialectic significance, as implying, ‘so far from 
this expression meaning, that God should be in- 
cluded in the ‘‘aljl,”’ that, on the contrary, when 
he shall have said: all things have been subjected, 
the exception is manifest,’ etc—-And when all 
things shall have been subdued unto 
him, then shali the Son also himself be 
subject to him,—The verbs txoray % and 
vrotay#oeras: may be both taken as middle, 
subject themselves, only with this difference, that 
in the former case the subjection is one grounded 
in the consciousness of a perfect weakness, and 
in the latter case, as an act of the highest wil- 
lingness; or both verbs may be passive, be sub- 
dued, only with the distinction that in the former 
case the subjection is one of constraint, and in 
the latter of free self-determination. Both inter- 
pretations amount to the same thing. The self- 
subjection of the Son coincides with that surren- 
der of the kingdom mentioned in ver. 24; and 
we must here either limit the idea of the Son to 
the human nature of Christ, from doing which 
the expression ‘‘the Son also himself,” is suffi- 
cient to restrain us; or we must refer it to the 
church, the mystical body of Christ, for doing 
which, xii. 12 gives us no justification on ac- 
count of the diversity of the expressions, ‘*Son’’— 
‘“Christ;” nor yet are we warranted in inter- 
preting the self-subjection into the perfect one- 
ness of thought (70AA¢ dudvosa) between the Son 
and the Father, or into a manifestation of His 
dependence on God in respect to His glory. The 
Apostle here points to one of the deep things of 
the Godhead, viz., that the coequal Son, who is” 
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Himself essentially God, even when at the high- 
est point of His glory, subjects Himself, with all 
that has been subdued under Him, unto the 
Father, choosing even in His majesty as Lord of 
all to be dependant upon the Father wholly and 
forever. The title Son is given to Christ in our 
epistle, in only one other passage. ‘Christ 
ives the power conferred on Him, back into 
is Father's bands, not to possess it no more, 
but in order to possess it again, as He possessed 
it in communion with the Father, from all eter- 
nity, before the foundations of the world were 
laid” Borcer. ‘The historic Christ, as such, 
is perpetually distinguished from God. Christ 
will subject Himself, yet not in the same way as 
He eubjected His enemies.” Nganper. [‘‘ The 
subjection here spoken of is not predicated of 
the eternal Logos, the second person of the 
Trinity, any more than the kingdom spoken of 
in ver. 24, is the dominion which belongs essen- 
tially to Christ as God. As there the word 
Christ designates the Theantbropos, so does the 
word Son here designate, not the Logos as such, 
but the Logos as incarnate.” Hopas]. The 
adjuncts ‘“‘also himself,” serve to set forth more 
prominently the exalted character of the Son. 
(‘* Himself”’—voluntarily. ‘‘ Himself” is con- 
trasted with ‘all things,” so that it denotes the 
infinite excellence of the Son; and besides, as 
often, it signifies something voluntary; for the 
Son subordinates Himself to the Father; the 
Father glorifies the Son.” Benertj]. That by 
this subordination the Trinity itself becomes, as 
it were, dissolved, is a very strange assertion 
(de Wette); on the contrary, the absolute unity 
in the distinction of persons will only become 
the more entirely, conspicuous. Now comes the 
final clause with which this survey concludes, 
stating the object to be obtained—in order 
that God may be the all things in all.— 
This statement is used as the main authority for 
the support of the doctrine of a final restoration 
of all things. The expression, ‘“‘be the all 
things,” signifies primarily absolute supremacy, 
or rule, [without the intervention of mediators 
or subordinates, such as acted with a sort of 
delegated authority under God in the mediatorial 
kingdom.] But how are we to understand the 
other expression—“‘in all?’’ Is the adjective to 
be construed as masculine or neuter? On the 
former supposition its scope must be limited to 
believers, members of the kingdom that has been 
hitherto ruled by Christ (Meyer); and this en- 
tirely excludes the doctrine of restoration. On 
the other supposition, all created existences must 
be here understood, in which God will be the all 
determining power,—hence, also Satan and his 
angels included; and thus with this will come 
the cessation of damnation, and so the resto- 
ration of all things. But could the Apostle 
Paul, who puts the lost in contrast with the 
saved, as he does in i. 18 (comp. Phil. iii. 
19), have had such a doctrine in mind? 
Still less indeed could he have. intended any pan- 
theistic absorption of all creatures in God, and 
so the annihilation of all distinct personality, 
since this is already opposed by the doctrine of 
the resurrection. If we take the words ‘in all” 
in @ narrower sense it is natural to include in 
them also the angels (comp. Eph. i. 10), and to 
21 
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suppose not only the absolute supremacy of the 
divine will among them, but also an absolute 
communication and perfect revelation of the di- 
vine love, as intended. In both these things to- 
gether there is included the complete manifesta- 
tion of God’s glory. According to Rom. viii. 19 
ff. the expression ‘‘in all’? might be extended to 
the entire irrational creation making the adjec- 
tive neuter. The immediate context however 
does not conduct us to such an interpretation, 
though the idea is in itself correct and appro- 
priate. Neander explains the thought thus: 
‘that God may work with all things without the 
intervention of a Mediator.”—If we take the 
expression ‘‘in all’ in its widest sense, inelw~ 
ding therein also beings until then hostile te 
God, then we might with Calvin explain the ex- 
pression ‘be all,” so far as it bears on such 
parties to imply ‘‘that in their destruction the 
glory of God will be conspicuous.” But al- 
though we may variously modify aud limit the 
words ‘be all” according tothe various capaci- 
ties or receptivities of the creatures contem- 
plated, yet we cannot include in it both the idea 
of glorification as shown in the highest sek{-eom- 
munication of the Deity and-also that which is 
shown in the destruction of the creature; and 
only when we look away from the subjective 
side, or have in view the absolutely objective 


universal sovereignty of God can we take the 


words ‘in all’ in this comprehensive sense, so 
that in reference to beings tbat are hostile to 
God there will be meant here the removal of all 
opposition on their part and their absolute im- 
potence. But the question is, whether ip setting 
forth the consummation of the ways of God, or 
of His entire economy, such an interpretation of 
the expression ‘be all” suffices?—The problem 
here presented is, so to understand the word de- 
struction (4ndéAeca) that God’s being ‘all in all’ 
is possible when understood even in the wider 
sense, and not simply as 8 controlling power in 
the hearts of the faithful; and so to explain the 
being ‘all in all’ that the idea conveyed by the 
destruction of the wicked shall not be altered. 
And it is a question whether this problem has 
been solved in the doctrinal method proposed by 
Beck, according to which the Scripture exhibits 
the destruction (a7GAea) of the lost (unspiritual 

soul as an ultimate result in which, as a gecon 

death, the whole being becomes pervaded by 
death, and so the very personality ceases in dy- 
ing; or, in other words, the personal conscious 
life becomes annihilated, although all existence 
itself does not cease (Bibl. Seelenlehre, pp. 
19, 40). This will then be more accurately con- 
ceived thus; ‘that the kingdom of heaven, by 
means of a regeneration which with the purging 
away of all dross restores a pure state of life, 
obtains for itself a new organization of the hea- 
vens and the earth to be the theatre for the dis- 
play of its own peculiar glory, and so becomes 
an immediate theocracy in the absolute and per- 
petual reign of God, without the human media- 
torial form of Christ which had been assumed 
only for a season, but not therefore without His 
distinctive character as a Son which He holds 
in the being of the Triune God, where God is the 
fullness of life in all its purity and perfection in 
all the living. To enter however more fully into 
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this subjeet does not fall within the province of 
exegesis. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. The Gospel—tts historical character. In its 
essential elements the Gospel is not a system of 
abstract truths deduced by reason, but a sum- 
mary of marvellous facts which have occurred in 
the history of the world through the direct in- 
terposition of God, and which were designed for 
man’s salvation. Of these the great central ones 
are the appearing, expiatory death, resurrection 
and ascension of the long foretold Messiah, form- 
ing altogether the good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. It was mainly in 
the proclamatiun and attestation of these facts 
that preaching originally consisted; and such 
must ever be one of the chief characteristics of 
evangelical preaching, differencing it from all 
other kinds of discourse. The ground on which 
it relies for acceptance must be, therefore, pri- 
marily of a historical kind—the testimony of 
sound and competent witnesses declaring plainly 
that the facts announced are so as stated. And 
in accordance with this, evangelical faith must 
ever have the form of a cordial belief in the tes- 
timony adduced, and of an acceptance of the facts 
unto the ends contemplated in them. If, then, the 
testimony be such as stands the test of the most 
searching scrutiny, and seems altogether unim- 
peachable, we may go on preaching and believ- 
ing, undisturbed by any objections which human 
science or philosophy may be disposed to make, 
No argument can have available force against 
any stupenduous fact of which it may be said, 
‘‘thus~ttewas foretold ages ago, and thus it has 
come to pass as witnessed by a large number of 
honest and sane men.” And in regard to such a 
fact we may feel assured that, let objectors argue 
as they may, it will prove its consistency with 
all other facts and truths of the world’s history, 
and will also vindicate its importance by other 
manifestations accordant in dignity and kind 
with itself. It cannot stand alone. If e.g. it 
be a fact that ‘Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,” there was manifested here 
in human nature a power over death which, as 
happening by itself and for its own sake qnly, 
must ever remain an inexplicable phenomenon. 
Therein we behold a revelation of Divine Omni- 
potence and Love, which at once inspires hope, 
and seems to render the resurrection of others 
both possible and probable. The inference is 
one which nothing can hinder us from drawing 
and resting in. The main thing which concerns 
us, therefore, isthe certainty of the underlying 
fact; and in regard to this we are not left in 
doubt. Tho resurrection of Christ is one of the 
best attested events in history. The skepticism 
which discards this must, to be consistent with 
itself, at the same time set at naught all history. 
And the faith which accepts this must, to be 
consistent with itself, accept the whole Gospel 
which centres in Jesus Christ, ‘‘who was de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power by the 
resurrection from the dead.”’] 

2. The Resurrection of Christ,—ite tmport and 
bearings. This great fact which, next to that of 
eur Lord’s atoning death, formed the main topic 


of the apostle’s preaching, serves at once to il- 
lustrate and confirm the truth of man’s salva- 
tion in atwo-fold direction. 1. Retrospectively. 
That Christ rose from the dead in fulfilment of 
what He had, in part, hinted, and in part, defi- 
nitely predicted before His death, furnishes 
abundant proof in favor of His incarnation and 
atoning death. Had He remained in the grave 
the conclusion would have been that He was 
nothing less than a false prophet, a betrayer, a 
blasphemer, who had suffered death justly ; but 
then, what an inexplicable riddle his life would 
have been! Besides, how fatal to the faith and 
hope of Christians would such continuance un- 
der the power of death have been! There 
could be no forgiveness of sins through His 
blood, no life, no blessedness through His 
name! To follow Him in self denial and de- 
votion were but to make life more misera- 
ble, and those who died believing in Him 
only perish like all the rest of mankind. But 
now having in truth arisen to an endless 
life by the power of God, He appears before as 
God’s Holy One who could not see corruption—is 
the servant of the Lord, who, in his death, has 
been commissioned to bear our sins—as the 
righteous One who, having made His soul an 
offering for sin, would still prolong His days 
and see His seed, and through His knowledge 
justify many—as the Son to whom the Father 
hath given to have life in himself, and so could 
impart life to others—in short, as the one who 
is to abide forever as “the Way, the Truth and 
Life.” 2. Prospectively, in relation to what must 
yet happen for the fulfilment of God’s gracious 
consel. Through Christ, as the risen One, 
death, the wages of sin, is essentially destroyed. 
It has been so already, in so far as by 
His resurrection the atoning power of His 
death has been sealed. But it will be so still 
more, in so far as He, the Head of a new 
humanity, redeemed and restored to God, had 
passed out from under that death in which He 
had suffered the judgment of sin for all, into an 
imperishable life, and has thereby, been, as it 
were, set up, both ts humanity and /or it, as the 
principle and power of a new life, capable of 
vanquishing death and enduring unto immortal- 
ity, and is now carrying on a most comprehensive 
work, first, inwardly, in creating the new man 
through the regenerating and quickening power 
of His Spirit, and, nezt, in developing this spir- 
itual life throughout our entire organism. The 
life thus begun and developed, will be manifest, 
first, in those who belong to Him, when he ehall 
appear again in glory (this is called the first 
resurrection); and then it will show itself in the 
rest of mankind—so far as through all the rev- 
elations of His life onward to its onward con- 
summation some susceptibility for these can be 
awakened—until the work of redemption is ac- 
complished, and all opposition is vanquished, 
and the power of death is entirely destroyed, 
and a new external realm is organized, suited to 
the inward perfection of the whole mass of 
redeemed men and celestial spirits, who are 
united in Christ as their Head, and in and with 
Him are made absolutely subjected to God—a 
realm pervaded in all its parts by the power of 
the Holy Love of God that is henceforth, to reg- 
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ulate all things. All that is not included in tbis 
hew orgauization will utterly perish through ob- 
stinate resistance, being excluded from all the 
blessed realities of a universe that has entered 
into the Divine life with and in Christ. 

(8. The mediatorial reign of Christ. The risen 
Saviour is declared in the Scriptures to have 
‘*ascended on high ” and to be ‘set. down on the 
right-hand of the throne of the majesty in the 
heavens,” ‘‘ far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this age, but also, in that 
which is to come.’”’ His ascension was, there- 
fore, the inauguration into universal sovereignty 
of the incarnate Logos, the God-Man, or Thea- 
thropos—a sovereignty which had indeed been 
prepared for from the beginning, and also had 
been in & measure, exercised in another form 
(for the Word or Logos had been in the world 
before, as a Light which lighteth every man), 
but which was not actually entered upon until 
after the successful achievement of the priestly 
work on which it was conditioned. It was be- 
eause ‘‘ He had been found in fashion as a man, 
and had humbled himself, and become obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, that 
God exalted Him and gave Him a name above 
every name, that to Him every knee should bow 
and every tongue confess that He was Lord.” 
And the ulterior end of all this was ‘the glory 
of God, the Father.’”’ But, although now reign- 
ing in heaven, it cannot yet be said that His 
kinglom has come, since ita glory is not 
manifest. This is an object still to be anticipated 
and prayed fur. Meanwhile, a great preparation 
is making for its advent by the ministration 
of the Spirit; and this dispensation will go on until 
He who has gone to take unto Himself the king- 
dom, shall return in power and great glory, 
gather about Him the servants whom He had 
entrusted with His gifts, and appoint the faithful 
to their larger trusts of dominion underhim. It 
is at this pointthat the Redeemer’s kingdom may 
be fairly said to begin in its perfect form upon 
the earth; as it is then that the proclamation 
will be made, ‘‘ The kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ, and He shall reign unto the ages of 
ages.”’ What the particular nature of this admin- 
istration will be, this is not the place to discuas. 
Bat as this reign will have a beginning, and a 
specific object, it is natural to conclude that it 
will also come to an end, when this object shall 
have been accomplished. And that there will bea 
fixed period for its perfect accomplishment, when 
Christ can say ‘it is finished,”—just as when 
He made this same solemn declaration on com- 
pleting His work as Mediator and Sacrifice on 
the cross, we have every reason to infer from the 
very fullness of power that dwelt in Him. To 
be ever doing and never to have done, especially 
in such a work as the overthrowing of rebellion, 
would be an imputation upon His all-suff- 
ciency. We muat, therefore, look for a time 
when the object for which He took upon Himself 
our nsture shall be accomplished, and the glory 
of His victory shall shine forth in unquestiona- 
ble splendor and majesty At what moment this 


crisis will arrive, we know not; but we know | the word of life. 


that it will not come until after a long series of 


mighty events, both blessed and awful, of the 
nature of which we have some foreshadowing in 
the book of Revelation. The conclusion of all 
these will be the general resurrection, and the 
final judgment which shall determine the ultimate 
destinies of all the righteous and the wicked. 
This will be “the end,” when Christ shall deliver 
up this mediatorial reign unto the Father that 
appointed Him, and God shall rule, just as He 
did before the apostasy of Satan and the fall of 
man, throughout a universe, untroubled by the 
presence of evil and hence not needing the in- 
tervention of a theanthropic Mediator and his 
subordinates. 

Here certain questions arise. (1) What shall be- 
come of the wicked when God isthe“ all in all?” 
Shall they be restored? or annihilated? or still 
continue to exist in some place outside the sphere 
of God’s presence and glory? Certainly not 
restored ; for inthe general judgment they are 
sentenced to ‘depart ’’ as ‘‘ cursed into everlast- 
ing fire.” Not annihilated; for then where 
would be the necessity of the everlasting fire? 
We must, therefore, suppose them to be shut up, 
as it were, in some prison house, in sume outer 
darkness, where they shall be as if they were 
not; and neither the sight, nor the bearing, nor 
the influence of them shall, in any way disturb 
the blessedness which shall reign supreme 
throughout the realms of God, the Father, in 
whose presence there will be a fullness of joy 
forever and emg What are to be the rela- 
tions of the glorified God-Man unto the people 
whom He has redeemed? That the Logos will 
cast off the nature which He had assumed, and 
become as before the incarnation, can hardly be 
supposed. If not, how will the eurrender of the 
kingdom to the Father then affect His previous 
position as the head of the Church ? —Is His sov- 
ereignty over believers to cease, and His follow- 
ers to be brought into any more direct con- 
nection with God the Father, than before? 
The intimations of Scripture in regard to the per- 
petuity of Christ’s Headship hardly allow of such 
& supposition. And yet, a change of administra- 
tion in some sort is very plainly predicted. God 
is to be the ‘all in all’ in some special and 
more perfect sense than He was before the sur- 
render. It may be that on the quelling of rebel- 
lion, and on the ingathering of all the redeemed 
(the veil of all mediatorship being removed) there 
will shine forth upon the immediate apprehension 
of saints and angels, as the result of this long 
and wonderful history, far richer displays of the 
Divine wisdom, power and glory, than ever were 
witnessed before, and that in that beatific vision 
their happiness is to be perfected. But on this 
point the wisest course, perhaps, will be to sus- 
pend all speculation,and leave the subject in that 
sublime suggestiveness where the language of 
the apostle leaves it—‘*God shall be all in all.’’] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


StarKe:—Vv. 1, 2. Hep.: Do not forget 
what you so often hear, nor yet adulterate the 
savor of the word. Thousands hear and receive 
not—receive and keep not—keep and feel not 
This is the great condemna- 
tion and blindness of these times!—If thou re- 
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ceivest the word, then thou art already blessed, 
not only because thou hadst a sure hope of 
blessedness, but also because thou hast within 
thee the earnest of the future world, and with 
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self the witness of his spiritual resurrection has 
no cause to be afraid of death—no more than 
he has to be afraid of that natural sleep, which 
the weary court for their refreshment.—Through 


this the foretaste of blessedness in thine heart | the resurrection of Christ we receive all power 


(Heb. vi. 5).—It is not enough to have begun 
well, if the end does not also accord with the be- 
ginning. He who apostatizes from the faith, 
has believed in vain, and incurs a greater dam- 
nation than if he had never believed (2 Pet. ii. 
21).—Vv. 8, 4. Christ is the center of the Holy 
Scriptures, the foundation of our faith, especi- 
ally in His death for our sins and His resurrec- 
tion for our righteousness. Without the knowl- 
edge of these facts all science is ignorance.— 
The Holy Spirit explains through the apostles 
what He had formerly spoken through the pro- 
phets concerning Christ.—Ver. 5 ff. Upon sor- 
row follows joy: thou weepest because Jesus thy 
Friend has concealed Himself; thou wilt rejoice 
again when He shall reveal Himself unto thee 
(John xvi. 22).—Hast thou sinned, repent; then 
will Jesus appear to you with His grace (Matt. 
xxvi. 75).—Who can doubt the resurrection of 
Christ?: It has been confirmed by some hun- 
dreds of witnesses.—Though thou hast not seen 
Jesus the risen One with thine eyes, yet behold 
Him in faith, and thou wilt hereafter be certain 
to behold Him in glory (John xx. 29; 1 Pet.i. 
8).—Ver. 8ff. The grace of God is shown where 
the greatest of sinners are; and such often be- 
come the most edifying preachers, when through 
the grace of God they have been led to cast off 
the yoke of sin (Ps. li. 18).—The sins committed 
before conversion are indeed forgiven ; but they 
leave behind them a troubling remembrance for 
our humiliation, especially when others have 
- been scandalized thereby, and the world knows of 
them.—Hep : Humble boasting, holy pride,to say 
to Satan, ‘God has become strong inus!’ But 
what does this word mean in the mouth of the 
godless? Are they partakers of Divine grace? 
Does it work in them to God’s glory ?—Ver. 12 f. 
It is all the same whether we deny the resurrec- 
tion by word or deed. —The articles of our 
Christian faith bang together like a chain. 
When one is broken, the whole is broken. This 
is what makes error so fearful. Let a person 
guard himself at the start, lest he fall from one 
error into another.—Ver. 15. Preachers should 
see to it that they do not make themselves false 
witnesses for God by producing lying fables, and 
turning aside from the truth of the Gospel in 
their teachings.—Ver. 16. Those who deride 
the resurrection of the dead are like wild boars 
of the forest who would root up and overturn 
the very foundations of the faith. But they will 
not succeed. The truth will stand while they 
perish.—Ver. 17. Faith must lay hold upon 
Christ as a living Saviour, and enter with Him 
into eternal life.—Ver. 19. The simple life of 
the children of this world is indeed more mis- 
erable than the cross-life of believers. Nev- 
erthelass that man is to be deemed the most 
miserable of all, who, while not believing 
in the resurrection of Christ and eternal 
life, yet subjects himself legally to the rules of 
Christianity and endures persecution for its 
sake.—Ver. 2). A true member of Christianity 
who, without any self-deception, carries in him- 


unto life, and upon this there follows the full 
harvest of the general resurrection.—Ver. 22. 
Let no one be astonished that weshall all be made 
alive on account of the Lord Jesus: for if one 
man was able to introduce death upon all; why 
should not also one man, who is at the same time 
God, and who makes all things alive, restore 
life to all the dead [—Ver. 24. Spenxzx: The 
Lord lays aside His previous sway over His 
kingdom, where he commanded His gospel to 
be preached, and equipped and sent out His 
servants into the work, and poured out 
His Spirit and His blessing upon the word 
given, in order that men might be con- 
verted, enlightened, regenerated, justified, sanc- 
tified, disciplined by the cross, and protected 
against the devil, and where He now wins over 
him one victory after another—this supremacy 
he lays aside with the public and actual attesta- 
tion in heaven before God and all the angels 
and saints that He had fulfilled His Father’s will, 
and had finished his work; and, together with 
this he will then, as their Head, present his be- 
lieving ones to the Father as henceforth fully 
blessed and fit for the enjoyment of a perfect 
felicity for ever more. Regnum non cessabit, sed 
modus regnandi per fidem. (Chemnitz ).—Ver. 25 
ff. After Christ has overcome everything in the 
subjects of His kingdom, there yet remains 
Death, who, so long as they liein their graves, 
still in a certain sense holds them captive; but 
in the resurrection Death too is destroyed, 
and in its place there reigns eternal life (Rev. 
xx. 14; xxi. 4.—Ver. 28. In the surrender of 
his kingdom, Christ, as the God-Man, the Head 
and Mediator of the church, will show also His 
own subjection to the Father.—For the present, 
and so long asthe work of restoration endures, 
Christ is called ‘the all in alt’ (Col. iii. 11); 
but when thesaints are made perfect, and, having 
been freed from all sin and its consequences, are 
surrendered to the Heavenly Father, then, by 
virtue of Christ’s accomplished mediation, will 
the Heavenly Father together with the Son and 
Holy Spirit, become directly ‘the all things in 
all” to them, and fill their understanding with His 
Divine wisdom, their wills with His Divine holi- 
ness, their desires with His Divine sweetness and 
‘joy, their bodies with heavenly glory and delight, 
and, in short, their entire selves wholly wth 
Himself forever and ever. Spexer: God will 
then hold converse with His saints without any 
mediation, since they will see Him as He is, and 
He, without obstruction, will have glory over all, 
and shine in all and through all. 

Bertensourocer Biset:—Ver. 1f. The Gospel 
must be inwardly received, and for this result 
God must prepare, enlighten, and sanctify the 
heart. This happens when we yield to the Holy 
Spirit. Then the hungry heart receives the 
Word with joy, and learns to behold Jesus and 
His salvation there, because it sees itself to be 
so empty and destitute of grace.—It belongs to 
the proper acceptance of the Word that we learn 
to abide fast in known truth; since the know- 
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ledge of our need ever drives us to our own 
hearts, where the Lord Jesus and His holy word 
areimplanted. God’s gift and calling are without 
repentance. God has taken us once for all into 
His care. If we will only abide therein, nothing 
can be wanting to us in the future, for our sal- 
vation will never cost Him more than it did at 
the beginning. For our sakes, however, it is, 
said, ‘Hold fast that which thou hast ”(Rev. 
iii. 11).—The tidings that ‘Christ lives,’ and that 
this brings after it the resurrection of the others 
is so important that, for the sake of it, Paul is 
willing to let every thing else go. If the truth 
of Christ’s history is not imwardly confirmed, 
then an hour of temptation may easily come 
when, for many, all foundation in Christ may be 
shaken by reason and unbelief, as well as by the 
assaults of foes.—Ver. 8. When the soul wrestles 
against sin, it will often appear to it as if Christ 
had not died for oursins. But Christ Aaa died, 
and thereby expiated our sins, in order that we, 
being planted together with Him in the likeness 
of His death, may die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness (1 Pet. ii. 24). We then truly ex- 
perience that Christ was slain for our sins in the 
flesh, when, through His death, our own sin is 
also daily slain. How can we comfort ourselves 
in the death of Jesus Christ if we still live in 
those sing unto which we must die ?—Sharp com- 
punctions of heart in repentance under the law 
are needed, ere we can become fit for, and par- 
ticipate in the super-abundant grace of Christ. 
This pearl belongs only to the pure, and not to 
swinish hearts which trample it under their feet. 
—Ver. 4. Where the new life does not exist, 
there can be no power or certainty in the re- 
surrection of Christ. Indeed, men are rather 
ashamed of it in works, when they confess it 
only with the mouth.—If we believe not the 
power of Christ’s life, then we have neither the 
will nor the power to be free from sin. But if 
such truths are not made known in power, how 
will men be disposed to receive them, and to 
stand thercin ?—Ver. 5. It was necessary that 
Christ should reveal Himself also as a living one; 
for in so doing He has adapted Himself to our un- 
derstandings; for he, who proposes to impart a 
great light to any one, does this gradually, for 
the sake of those weak eyes which could not en- 
dure a strong light let in upon them at once.— 
The seeing of Christ bodily did not help those 
Jews who believed not. We must therefore know 
Him in Spirit, and learn to recognize Him as pre- 
sent in our hearts.—He must dwell in us by faith, 
speak in us and through us, enlighten, sanctify, 
and purify us, as He needs didit in Paul.—Ver. 9. 
This is what a scholar of Christ learns from his 
Master, when,.as 4 weary one, he comes to the 
** Lowly in heart,” viz., the deepest humility.— 
Ver. 10. Whatever of good we have or do, is all 
owing to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
grace, then, by which Christ designs to live in 
us, we should not suffer to remain in us to no 
purpose.—When we are in Jesus, we learn to 
arrogate nothing to ourselves exclusively, but to 
lay the greatest gifts of grace humbly at the feet 
of God, and to be as if we had them not. Only 
the grace of God must not be suffered to lie idle 
in us. This is an essential part of holiness, to 
unite with the holy and the glorified in heaven 


in casting all crowns, all praise, and honor, and 
glory, at the feet of God and the Lamb, and to 
confess, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
Thine be the praise.’’ In this way a soul sinks 
and loses itself in God, who is the source of its 
being, just as a drop of water is merged in the 
great sea, and becomes again what it was in the 
beginning.—Ver. 14. If we have no living Sa- 
viour, whereupon then does the whole Christian 
religion rest? All grace, forgiveness, righteous- 
ness, springs from the resurrection of Christ, and 
is founded thereupon.—Ver. 17. The greatost 
fruit of the resurrection is deliverance from those 
sins for which Christ died. Then does our faith 
become true, and firm, and actual. — Ver. 19. 
Men who long after pleasure and worldly de- 
lights, and riches, and honor, have some actual 
good here; but it is only a seeming good. But 
if Christians, who make the life of God, even 
eternal life, their chief end, and hope for the 
same, and strive after it, have only a hope of it, 
and not the actual enjoyment and the substance 
of it, then are they of all persons the most miser- 
able.—Ver. 25. ‘‘He must reign ’’—tbis is not 
yet fulfilled, but it is in process of consummation, 
and it must pass through many stages ere it comes 
to the end.—Ver. 26. The appropriation of the 
ransom involves the removal of all that which 
deserves to be called death. The full consum- 
mation of this is indeed to be deferred unto the 
end: but since so much precedes, we cannot 
doubt the result.—Ver. 27. All created things, 
in the end, become subordinate to their rightful 
Lord, and become so subject as to stand under 
Him in whom God had created them in the be- 
ginning.—Ver. 28. The divine subjcction of the 
Son of God unto the Father will bring with it 
something more glorious than His previous sove- 
reign rule. Sin and imperfection will no more 
be found in any creature; but every thing will 
be directly ruled by God, each in its own mea- 
sure, just as the humanity of Jesus was ruled by 
His divinity: hence, there will be no more any 
need of governing through the person of a Medi- 
ator.—When God shall become ‘all in all,” and 
when the creatures made subject to God and 
Christ are thorougbly penetrated by the Spirit 
of God in all their being and powers, so that 
they with God, and God with them, shall be- 
come one spirit, then will the future holy and 
righteous world, wherein Christ has ruled, loge 
itself, as it were, in the still all-blessed eternity; 
yet, it will not thereby pass away, but only enter 
into the sweetest state of peace, where we shall 
know by experience as little of what is meant by 
devil, sin, death, wrath, or hell, as was known 
of these things when as yet all creatures lay con- 
cealed in the eternal creative power of God, or 
when, in the beginning of their creation, they 
were all alike very good.—O, what a depth of 
riches, wisdom, righteousness, mercy, and love 
in God! 

Heusner:—Ver.1f. In regard to every new 
doctrine that is propounded, we must inquire 
first whether it is consistent with the original 
apostolic doctrine, and whether we have reason 
for changing the old faith. Thoughtlessly to 
change our faith is a matter which touches our 
salvation. An unchanging adherence to primi- 
tive Christianity must be a fundamental principle 
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with the Christian; he who objects to this, 
ceases to be one.—Ver. 3 f. Christianity is: 1. 
established upon accredited facts; 2. exceeding- 
ly simple. Itssumis: 1. the atonement through 
Christ; 2. the divine acceptance of it proved by 
the resurrection ; and 3. the fruit of redemption, 
vizs., our future glory. If Christ's death purifies 
us from sins, justifies us, and obligates us to die 
unto sin, so does His burial show us how we 
should conceal ourselves from the world, and 
avoid its temptations; and the resurrection gives 
us new eternal life, that we may long after 
heavenly things and strive to obtain them.—Ver. 
9. In all that we have become through God, we 
should never forget what we once were. The 
greater our former humiliation, the more won- 
derful the height to which God raises us.—Ver. 
10. The humble recognition of divine grace 
characterizes all saints.—Humility does not re- 
quire the ignoring of what we are, and what we 
have performed; but we must give God the 
honor.—Lutruer: ‘Of myself I have enough to 
humble and crush me; but on and in God I have 
reason to be proud, and to be glad at His gifts, 
and to rejoice, and triumph, and boast. But it 
is all to the praise and glory of God.” Without 
humility, high achievements, distinguished suc- 
cess and labors bring us into great danger, and 
make us the more guilty before God. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 2. All, all is given to us 
by the grace of God. He calls us through the 
gospel; He works faith; He makes us happy in 
the fellowship of His dear son, and not so much 
forces us into such happiness as keeps us back 
from the iniquity, and the unfaithfulness, and 
thé unthankfulness of those who refuse the gos- 
pel (Heb. xii. 25), or who turn from it after they 
have received it.—Vv. 2-4. Preserve us, O Lord, 
by thy Word! Grant us such a hearing of the 
Word that we may derive from its proclamation 
a clearer knowledge of its chief facts, the proper 
seat and fountain of gospel life, and may look 
ever more profoundly, even to the very founda- 
tion whereon our salvation is based. 

Vexs. 1-20. Pericope for Easter. 1. The 
Christian’s faith is a well-grounded one; it rests, 
&. upon our own experience of its beatific power 
(vv. 1, 2); b. upon Christ’s holiness and truth, 
confirmed by His death and resurrection (3); c. 
upon several divine confirmations of the mission 
of Jesus, among which the resurrection is the 
chief, established by many witnesses (4-7); d. 
upon the continual operations of Christianity 
(the conversion of Paul, the spread of Christi- 
anity), which are evidently a work of divine 
grace (8-10). 2. The progressive stages of Chris- 
tian faith. a. The knowledge of the gospel from 
its preaching, which one has often heard and 
considered (1), and has understood as to its 
great object (2); b. a firm conviction of the 
truth of the history of Jesus, His death and res- 
urrection; c. experience of the power of the 
grace of God in one’s own heart, which sheds a 
light in the soul (8); and puts us to shame, and 
discloses our former hostility to God (9); but 
also creates us anew unto good works (10). 3. 
The close connection hetween doctrine and history in 
Christianity. On vv. 8, 4, compare Dr. Stein- 
kopf in ‘* One Lord, one faith,” p.189f. Three 
chief pillars of the Christian fatth. a. Christ’s 


death for our sins sweetens to every believer that 
death which appears so fearful to the unbeliever 
or formal Christian. b. His burial and rest in 
the grave eclaircises the view of the Christian as 
he looke into the grave so dark and fearful. c. 
His victorious resurrection hag stamped upon 
the Saviour’s person a doctrine and word the 
seal of divinity, and is the sure pledge of our 
resurrection. On ver. 10th see Harm’s ‘ Winter- 
postille.” Man’s work, without God’s grace, is, 
a. low, bad and vain; b. through, with, and in 
God's grace it is glorious, righteous, and endu- 
ring.— Ver. 13. In all the propositions which we 
receive, we should consider their bearings upon 
fuith.— Ver. 17 ff. He who takes from us faith 
in Christ, snatches away all consolation. The 
Christian faith, without a future life, is a thing 
most irrational and comfortless; since Christi- 
anity would then impose upon its confessors the 
severest self-denials, conflicts and sacrifices, and 
in earthly things insure us nothing ; and Chris- 
tians would then cleave to a deceptive image, 
and contemn the only real thing which remains 
to them. Earthly life, without its consumma- 
tion in eternity is a vain sport.—Ver. 20. The 
resurrection of Christ as the entrance into an 
eternal, indestructible life, is the pledge of eter- 
nal life for us—not simply a proof for the possi- 
bility of our resurrection.—Ver. 22. Our mor- 
tal first parent begat mortal men. Christ has 
the right and the power to quicken all again; 
this happens through our spiritual union with 
Him.—Ver. 24 ff. The history of Christ will not 
come to its end for along time. The most iu- 
portant thing is still in advance.—So long as the 
Messianic kingdom stands, God’s glory is medi- 
ately bound tothiseconomy. Every thing which 
God does, He does through the Messiah. This 
economy, when it has fulfilled its object, will 
give place to the immediate reign of God. Ged, 
as Lord and Father, will reign immediately over 
all, and impart Himself directly to all, without 
the intervention of a mediator. The use of the 
Scriptures, and of the sacraments, will cease, 
because no more needed.—Ver. 26. The victory 
which Christ has achieved over death: a. What 
death had been for us without His resurrection. 
6. How Christ has conquered him through His 
resurrection. 

{I. Barnow:—Ver. 8. The death of Christ. 1. 
Its nature—a true and proper death. 2. Some 
peculiar adjuncts, which commend it to our re- 
gard as being, a. a result of God’s eternal de- 
cree; 6. a matter of free consent and compact 
between the Father and Son; c. anciently pre- 
figured and predicted; d. executed by God’s 
hand and providence; man concurring; ¢. the 
death of a peraon so holy and so excellent. 3. 
The principles and impressive and meritorious 
causes thereof. a. It originated in the love of 
God the Father, and in the love of the Son. 4. 
The ends aimed at, its fruits and effects. a. 
The illustration of God’s glory. 4. The digni- 
fying and-exalting of the Lord Jesus. c. The sal- 
vation of mankind. 6. The practical influences 
which its consideration should have; a. should 
beget the highest degree of love and gratitude 
toward God and Christ; 5. should excite in us 
great faith and hope in God} ec. should comfort 
us and satisfy conscience in regard to guilt; d. 
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should discover unto us the heinousness of our 
sins; e. should work in us kindly contrition and 
remorse; f. should deter us from the repetition 
of sins; g. should engage us to patient submis- 
sion and resignation to God’s will; A. should 
oblige us to the deepest mortification in con- 
formity to Christ’s death; %. should engage us 
to the fullest measure of charity toward our 
brethren; 7. should bind us to yield us up wholly 
to the service of our Saviour. ] 

R. Stizn:—Vv. 1-10.—The three pillars of our 
fat. 1. Scripture—giving the account of 
Christ beforehand. 2. History—proving Scrip- 
ture fulfilled. 8. The effects of grace in con- 
verting the bitterest of foes, such as Paul. 

[I. Newron:—Ver. 20. The Lord is risen, tn- 
deed; as proven by reliable testimony. 1. The 
witnesses were competent judges of what they 
asserted, as is evident: a. from their numbers; 
b. from the nature of the fact. 2. They were 
faithful and upright witnesses. a. Their wri- 
tings proved them well meaning. 6. Had no 
advantage to gain. c. They met with success 
such as God only could give. 8. There is be- 
sides the witness of an ever-present Spirit, which 
takes of the things of Christ, and shows them to 


us. 
, Isiw:—Vv. 21-22. Death by Adam, life by 
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Christ. 1. The malady. a. Death moral. 6, 
Death natural. c. Death eternal. 2. The cure. 


a. Deliverance from condemnation. %. Deliver- 
ance from the power of sin. c. Deliverance 
from the fear and power of death. d. Eternal 
blessedness and glory. 

A. Butter :—Ver. 22. The power of the reeur- 
rection of Christ. 1. A great public manifestation 
of His authority over the power of physical de- 
cay and death. 2. This power exercised with a 
view to the beings He came to redeem. 8. Con- 
sequently, the resurrection power did not cease 
after Christ’s departure, but, on the contrary, it 
was not till then adequately in action. 4. The 
final consummation of the resurrection work to 
be greatly desired. 

R. Hatt:—Vv. 26. Death, the last enemy, 
shall be destroyed. 1. Nature of this enemy, and 
why called the last. 2. The manner and the 
successive stages in which our bord has already 
conquered in part, and will completely conquer 
this last enemy. ‘ 

H. M&LvitL:—The termination of the media- 
torial kingdom. 1. Christ is now vested with a 
kingly authority, which He must hereafter re- 
sign. 2. Asa consequence of this resignation, 
God himself will become all in all to the uni- 
verse j. 


B. Refutation of the impugners of the resurrection of the dead (2) from the tnconceivableness of certain 
facts, except on tls supposition. 
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29 Else what shall they do which are baptized [have themselves baptized, of BarrcZdpe- 
vot] for the dead, if the dead rise not [are not raised, odx éye(puvtac] at all? why are 
they then baptized [do they have themselves baptized, Sarrifovrac] for the dead ? 

30 [om. the dead. ins. them, airdv']? And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? 


31 


protest by your? rejoicing [by the boasting which I have concerning you,? brethren, 


vi tiy buerépay xabynotv, adedgot*] which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 
32 If after the manner of men [with the views of common men, zard dvSpwzov] I have 
[om. have] fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise 
not? let [me? If the dead rise not, let] us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 
33 Be not deceived: evil communications [associations, ducAtac] corrupt good manners 
34 [useful habits, 7%) ypyora‘]. Awake to righteousness [awake at once, as it is right, 
éxvyyate dtxaiwe], and sin not; for some have not the knowledge of God: I speak® this 


to your shame. 


3 Ver. 20.—The Rec. has raw vexpioy instead of avrev, but the reading is feebly attested. [Tt has for it D. (8rd hand), L. Syr. 


) Chry 


s. Theodt. Oecum. Theophy]. and Jacob (Nisib.); but aguinst it A. B. D. (1st band), E. F. 


- Sinait. 20 cur. 


(Pesch. 
sives, Ital. Vaig. Goth. Copt. Basm. Syr. (later), Arm. Orig. and several Greek and Latin writers. Alford calis it a mv- 
chanical repetition of the last words of the preceding clause,—C. P. W.] 


& Ver. 31.—Others have yuer 


+ re 


It has however. the weight of evidence against it. 


épay. Meyer thinks that vuerdpay was not understood, and yyxerdpay seemed demanded by 
- 31—The Rec. leaves out adeAgoi with D. KE. F. G. L. several Ital. versions, the later Arm. Orig. Chrys. Theodt. 


Damasc. Ambrst.; but A. B. K. Sinait. Vulg. Syr. (both) Goth. Basm. Arm. Aeth. Arab. and Slav. Dial. Aug. Pel. Bede in. 


sert it. Some of these add pov. OC. P. W. 
[* Ver. 38.—The Rec. haa xpy 


our 


Ver. H— an rf have Aare. 


sastained by B. D. E. Sioait. Dial. Sevoral Latin versions and Armbrst. have loquer. 


*,and Ladrmann edits xpyc8’ but they have no good MSS to sup 
Alex. and Amphilochius (of Leon.) have the word thus abbreviated to constitute with the previous syllable a spondee; iu 
read as an iambic trimeter acataletic, which the Latins call senaréus. Winer, Gram.of the N. T.3 63.—C. P.W. 
d The Rec. gives A¢dye on equally sees authority. 

a 


ttthem. Clemens 


The former fe. 


The latter is favored by A. F.G. K. 


L., Chrys. Theodt. The Vulg.(Fior.) aud two Latin and one Vulg. M38. huve dico—C. P. W.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 29.—Hise what shall they do, — The 
connection here with what precedes involves 
some difficulties. [AsStanley remarks: ‘it is 
one of the most abrupt to be found in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He leaves the new topic just at the 
moment when he has pursued it, as it were, to 
the remotest point, and goes back to the general 
argument as suddenly asif nothing had inter- 
vened. The two instances most similar are v. 9, 
ii. 6, 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14; vii. 1. Here, as there, 
the confusion may possibly have arisen from 
some actual interruption in the writing or the 
material of the letter; the main argument pro- 
ceeding continuously from ver. 20 to ver. 29, and 
the whole intervening passage being analogous 
to what in modern composition would be called 
anote’]. Inasmuch as é re, since, ordinarily 
indicates a connection with what immediately 
precedes, Meyer insists upon our interpreting it 
so here, g. d., ‘for if there is nothing in this de- 
velopment of human history onward to the end, 
when God shall be all in all, then what shall 
they do, etc.’ Such a construction can be 
maintained only in so far as we regard the re- 
surrection’ as the chief event in this final con- 
summation. Neander, on the contrary, says: 
‘sWe must suppose a digression to begin at ver. 
22, since, at that point, there opencd upon the 
Apostle’s view a prospect of the whole process 
of the world’s development proceeding from the 
redemption of Christ. He started with the idea 
of the necessary connection which the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life has with Christianity; and 
with this he now proceeds.” [The ellipsis here 
may be thus supplied: ‘The dead are certainly 
to be raised, else what shall they do, etc.’ 
(Hopae) ; or, inserting it after “else,” ‘if it be 
asthe adversaries suppose, what, efc.’ (Alford) ]. 
—The question here suggests the utter useless- 
ness of the practice he is about to adduce in con- 
firmation of his position. ‘Every baptism that 
you perform in behalf of the dead, would be 
without meaning, if those who deny the resur- 
rection were inthe right. He indicates the sub- 
jective absurdity of the proceeding in this case.” 
Merer.—who are baptised for the dead, 
—How are we to understand these words? The 
simplest explanation of the act here spoken of 
is, the suffering of one’s self to be baptized for 
the benefit of deceased persons, or in their stead, 
so as to redound to their advantage, t. ¢., that the 
silvation mediated by baptism, might fallto their 
lot, so that those who themselves died unbap- 
tized, might pass for baptized, and thus have 
part in the resurrection and in the kingdom of 
Christ. A custom of this sort is discoverable in 
subsequent times; yet, howover, only among 
heretical sects, such as the Cerinthians and the 
Marcionites (comp. Epiphb. Aaer. 28, 3; Tertull. 
de resurr. 48; adv. Marc.5, 10; Chriss. i. h. 1.). 
The article before vex pv, dead, points to defi- 
nite cases (‘for the dead’ in question). ‘‘We might 
imagine that many, having come to the exercise 
of faith, resolved to receive baptism, but died 
ere the rite could be performed. This was so 
much the more likely to have been the case, inas- 
much as according to xi. 80, there was an epi- 


demic prevalent. If, then, a relative had suffered 
himself to be baptized in the conviction that he 
was only doing what the deceased would have 
done had he survived, the proceeding would not 
have been quite 80 superstitious.”” . NEAXDER. 
But it is prebable that this custom could have 
sprung up so early, and could have been men- 
tioned by the Apostle without disapproval, when 
it was so inconsistent with his fandamental 
views of faith and of its efficiency for the at- 
tainment of salvation ?—The latter, indeed, is 
perhaps suppoeable, since he has here primarily 
to do only with the testimony which might be 
adduced from an actual occurrence ; ing 
the relation of which, however, to the truth, 
there was no need of his explaining himself.* 
Bisping considers the use of the third person 
‘‘ what shall they do’’) as an indirect intimation 
of disapproval. [And so Alford: ‘There is im 
these words a tacit-reprehension of the practice 
which itis hardly possible altogether to miss. 
Both by the third person and by the article before 
Barr. he indirectly separates himself and thoee 
to whom he is writing from participation in, or 
approval of the practice.” He translatea ol 
BamwriCdémevoc ‘those who are in the habit of 
being baptized,’ not of Barziovevres. The dis- 
tinction, he says, is important as affecting the 
interpretation]. Indeed, that Paul, as well as 
the other apostles, exercised a counteracting in- 
fluence upon this custom, may be inferred from 
the fact that it afterwards vanished out of the 
orthodox church, and was perpetuated only 
among heretics. Itis by no means improbable, 
that the high estimation of baptism, at so early 
& period, had acquired a superstitious taint. 
Since the deeply-rooted heathenish notion of the 
magical influence of sacred rites might easily 
have been preserved, or at least, have re-ap- 
peared, among those of whom the Apostle 
asserts that they were yet carnal, and who took 
so low a position in their estimate of spiritual 
gifts. This view is to be maintained all the more 
decidedly from the circumstance that all other 
views are, in part, opposed to the ordinary use of 
terms, and in part, improbable, and arbitrary 
on other grounds. But what we have adduced 
cannot well be questioned.—Proceeding from the 
signification of d7ép here pre-supposed, ets: 
in behalf of, Olshausen could have interpretated 
it to imply that it was done for the benefit of the 
dead, in so far as a definite number (pleromsa) 
must needs be baptized ere the second advent 


* (In similar style Hodge accounts for Paul's appeal to s 
wrong custom. “This method of arguing ayniust others 
from thelr own concessions, is one which the Apostle fre- 
quently employs. When his mind is full of a particular 
subject, he does not leave it, to ecards judgment oa 
things incidentally introduced. us, in chap. x1. 5, whea 
treating of women speaking in the church unveil he 
expresses no disapprobation of their speaking ip ie, 
although he afterwards condemned it. A still more etrik- 
ing example of the same thing is to be found x. §&, where he 
speaks of the Corinthians “matting at meat in en idol’s 
temple,” without any disapprobetive of the thing itself, but 
only of its influence on the weaker brethren. F¥et, in x. 
14-22, he proves that the thing itself was an act of idolatry. 
The entire disappearance of thie custom in the orthodus 
church, although other superstitious observances, not less 
objectionable, soon prevailed, is aden d to be referred te 
the practice, having been forbidden by the Apostle es e008 
as he reached Corinth. This may have heen one of the 
ee ate he left to be set in order when he came. 
al. 34.’ 
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and resurrection could ensue; but this view 
appears in itself questionable, since there is 
nothing in the context intimating it, and it 
inclines to another signification of words, viz: 
‘instead of the dead,’ t. ¢., to fillup the gap made 
by these deceased. But this interpretation 
would be devoide of significance, and also, in 
respect to the use of language, very doubtful. 
Luther’s translation, ‘‘ over the dead,” ¢. ¢., over 
their graves, is opposed: 1. by the N. T. use 
of language which no where takes wrép with the 
genitive in a local sense; 2. by a lack of all 
historical trace of any such burial ceremony in 
apostolic times. Still less admissible is the ex- 
planation that applies it to the baptism of the 
Cuniet, those upon the bed of death, jamjam 
mors(urs (Estius), or, guum mortem ante oculos 
positam hebeant (Bengel); since the words could 
not mean this, and besides we hear nothing of 
the baptism of the Clinici at thia time. Equally 
untenable is the reference of the words ‘in 
behalf of the dead” to Christ (the plural here 
being taken in a general sense to designate the 
category [as Wordsworth, ]; since water-baptism 
would require the preposition etc, and to the blood- 
baptism no allusion whatever can be found in 
the eontext, and the word is never used in this 
sense by Paul. Besser interprets still differently : 
‘‘Not a few heathen [convinced by the sight of 
a believer's triumph over death] would allow 
themselves to be baptized for the sake of those 
deceased ones whom they had seen to depart in 
peace and joy—and before the dying beds and 
graves over which there seemed to flourish an 
unfading hope; in order to pass from death 
into life in company with those who slept in 
Christ.” Here trép is taken in the sense of, 
on account of, because of, [not, to their advantage, 
but, out of admiration, or love for them], as in 
Rom. xv. 9. “That the Gentiles might glorify 
God for (vzép) his mercy; as itis written, For 
this cause I will confess to thee among the Gentiles 
and sing unto thy name.’’* 

The most favorite interpretation for the last 
half century is that of Lightfoot and Rosenmiil- 
ler, adopted by Robinson in his Lexicon, which 
takes Baxrilduevorin the sense of ‘being 
immersed in sufferings,’ as parallel to ‘being in 
jeopardy,’ in the next clause. Referring to 
Mark x. 88, 89, and Luke xii. 50, it takes im ép 
in the sense of évexa, and r Ov vexpay for death. 
The complete meaning of the words then would 
be, ‘those who have been overwhelmed with 
ealamities, trials and sufferings, in the hope of 
the resurrection or with the expectation that the 
dead ‘would rise.’ But the objections to this 
view are that the words are here taken in an 
unusual and unnatural sense, to which we are 
not to resort, unless compelled by some most 
evident reason; and also, the ellipsis implied is 
much too harsh to be admitted. Bloomfield and 


* [See this view wrought out with great originality and 
eonvincing argument by the Rev. H. D. Ganse, in the Amer. 
Pres. and Theo. Review, 1868. p. 88. It merits the preference 
over all others, because, while answering all the require- 
ments of grammar, and conceding to each word its full and 

r meaning, it rests on a natural hypothesis and relieves 
we of the difficulty of supposing that the Apostle here 
appeals for support toa practice wholly at variance with his 
fandamental doctrines. The whole article merits attention 
aaa masterly specimen of exegesis, and as illustrating other 
points in this chapter with great beauty and force.] 
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Barnes follow the interpretation of Chrys., and 
the early Greek Fathers, supported by Hammond 
and Wetstein, which takes the baptism here 
alluded to as that which is applied to all believers, 
who, in receiving the rite, witness to their faith 
in the resurreetion of the dead. Here an ellip- 
sis of the word ‘‘resurrection ” is presupposed. 
The great objection to this view is, that in this 
case the persons alluded to, instead of being, as 
they obviously are, a distinct class inthe church, 
are the whole body of believers, leaving us no- 
thing special] here as the ground of the Apostle’s 
appeal]. The latest attempt now only remains 
to be mentioned (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1860. 1 
8. 185 ff.) There we have the interpretation, 
‘‘why should a person suffer himself to be bap- 
tized on account of the dead,’’¢. ¢., to belong to 
them, to come to them, so as to form a kingdom 
of the dead? However easy and simple this may 
appear, yet such an interpretation of the phrase 
Barr. Le ép tov vexpOr is an artificial one, 
and not sufficiently well grounded. Properly it 
should read, ‘ who are baptized on account of the 
resurrection and in the hope of the same; be- 
cause death, or coming into the kingdom of the 
dead, was the only thing to be anticipated with- 
out any further hope for this life. Somethin 
similar to this appears in Chrys., Theod. ra 
others. Other interpretations may as well be 
passed over. [Fora full list of these, see Pool’s 
synopsis and also Notes by Stanley and Barnes 
on this text].—The correct parallelism requires 
that the next clause, which in the Ree. is 
connected with that just considered, should be 
joined with what follows.—if the dead rise not 
at all?—3Awc asin v. 1.—why are they even 
yet baptized for them ?—x«a/ is intensive, 
still, evenyet. The meaning is, [if we adopt the 
explanation first maintained above, ] in this case 
nothing at all could be accomplished for the 
dead; it is therefore, perfectly useless any lon- 
ger to submit to baptism in their behalf.’ 

Vers. 80-34. As asecond argument in his apo- 
gogical demonstration he refers to the perilous 
self-devotion and the hazards of martyr-death 
which wereincurred by himself and his associates. 
The utter uselessness and folly of such conduct, in 
case the dead rose not, are indicated in the form 
of a question.— And why also do we stand 
in jeopardy every hour ?—[With baptizing 
for the dead, he had nothing to do. But he, no 
less than those before mentioned, were pursuing 
a most absurd and irrational course, if they could 
count upon no compensation for the pains of 
their self-denial in a resurrection state. Here, 
it will be observed, all the way through, that, in 
the Apostle’s mind, future existence, apart. from 
the resurrection, was as nothing. The doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul seems with him to 
have been identified with that of the restoration 
of the body. What he looked for was the glorifi- 
cation of his entire constitution, body, soul, and 
spirit; and to be bereft of any part, was with 
him a marring of the whole. He ‘would not be 
unclothed, but clothed upon,’”’ with a nobler ves- 
ture than that he had here. His reasoning is of 
force only on this supposition]. Dropping his 
associates he now passes over to himself individ- 
ually.—Daily do I die.—aAs he before speaks 
of himself and his associates being in hourly 
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jeopardy, so here he expresses the continuance 
of his own still worse condition, by exhibiting it 
asa daily death. And this dying may be ex- 
plained, either of the extreme danger he was 
ever in, being so much greater than that just 
spoken of, g.d., ‘I daily hover on the brink of 
death’ (comp. Rom. viii. 86; 2 Cor. iv. 10; i. 
10); or, it may be construed subjectively of his 
sense of dying (Osiander, according to Luther). 
Meyer explains it: “I go about dying; I am 
moribund,’—a vividly symbolic designation of 
the fatal dangers by which Paul saw himself to 
be daily threatened.” This explanation also 
slides over into the subjective, which is sup- 
ported by the parallels adduced by Wetstein on 
this passage. This suits well with the adjuration 
following—(I protest) by your rejoicing,— 
This is the only place in the New Testament 
where »# occurs; but we meet with it frequently 
in the LXX. It belongs to the Attic style, [and 
occurs in the celebrated oath of Demosthenes, 
where he swore by the shades of those who had 
met death in the field of Marathon, exhorting 
the Athenians to defend the Republic (Calvin) ]. 
It is here used for strengthening the previous 
assertion [—‘‘an oath by which he wished to 
arouse the Corinthians to be more attentive in 
listening to him as to the matter in hand, g. d. 
‘brethren, [ am not some philosopher, prattling 
in the shade. AsI expose myself every day to 
death, it is necessary that I should think in good 
earnest of the heavenly life. Believe, therefore, 
& man who is thoroughly experienced.’” Cavin. 
And, in explaining the nature of the oath, Theo- 
shee acutely observes, that, in swearing by 

is boast over them, ‘“‘he meant to remind them 
that he expects them to maintain with constancy 
this their faith; g. d. ‘If I boast on account of 
your improvement, so shall I be ashamed, if, at 
last, ye so wretchedly act as to disbelieve the 
resurrection,’”’ (cited by Bloomfield) ].—That by 
which he protests, is the boasting which he had 
over the Corinthians; for we are here to take 
tuérepar, your, as standing in place of the geni- 
tive of the object, iuayv, as in Rom. xi. 81; rd 
kabynua huav rd brép vudv, 2 Cor. ix. 8. In 
reference to this boasting, comp. 2 Cor. iii. 1; 
x. 15. There is something very touching in this 
declaration, which is still further enhanced by 
the affectionate address.—brethren,—([On this 
see Critical Notes]. This boasting over the 
Corinthians, over their subjection to the faith, 
and his great success in establishing a charch 80 
renowned and gifted, he says, he holds—in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.—i. ¢., in virtue of his 
fellowship with Christ, as a servant, who had 
accomplished great things by His power. The 
meaning then is, ‘as truly as I can boast of you, 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, do I daily tremble 
amid the dangersof death.’ Meyer Ed. 3, laying 
particular emphasis on ‘ you,” explains it some- 
what differently: ‘‘So truly as ye, yourselves, 
are the object of my boasting.” ‘The Coria- 
thians, whose conversion was an apostolic tri- 
umph for Him, could themselves bear witness 
what fatal dangers beset him in his apostolic 
work’ (?). From the general he now passes 
over into the special.—If after the manner of 
men—Here is where the emphasisin this clause 
lies. The meaning is not, ‘if, acoording to man's 
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ability, with the exercise of the utmost strength’ 

(Riickert); since neither the contrast points to 

this, nor is the phrase ordinarily used in this 

sense. Nor yet does it mean ‘to speak after the 

manner of men,’ for there is no déyw or Aadd 

connected with it; [nor yet, ‘as far as man was 

concerned.’ (Wordsworth)]. But it means, ‘ac- 

cording to the ways of common men,’ ‘ according 
to those interests and views by which men are 
governed,’—aiming, for example, at reward, or 
glory, and the like; or, as Neander: ‘with a 
merely hutnan hope, and without any expecta- 
tion of eternal life.” —I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus,—Respecting the allusion here, ex- 
positors are divided. Some take the words lit- 
erally, and understand by them that the apostle, 
when at Ephesus, had been actually condemned 
to fight with beasts in the amphitheatre, from 
which contest he had been marvelously rescued; 
others, construe metaphorically, understanding 
the apostle to speak of a conflict with violent and 
dangerous men, or with strong and embittered 
foes. Expressionsimplying the latter are found 
in Appian (oto Dypiow paxdueda), and in Igna- 
tius Ad. Kom. v. (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 17; Tit. i. 
12; Matt. vii. 6). The former interpretation is 
rendered improbable, not only because of the 
rights of Roman citizenship, which Paul enjoyed, 
which precluded such punishment, and to which 
he would have appealed, in case he had been 
condemned to it; but also from the fact that no 
mention of any such extraordinary occurrence is 
made in the Acts, nor in 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff.— But in 
adopting the metaphorical explanation, we are 
not to suppose the allusion here to be to the up- 
roar excited by Demetrius (Acts xix.), which did 
not occur until after this epistle was written, and 
in which Paul incurred no personal danger; nor 
yet, perhaps, to any one particular circumstance, 
but rather to his whole conflict with his Jewish 
opponents. (Comp. Acts xx. 19.) [The argu- 
ments for its being taken literally are thus set 
forth by Stanley, who, however, regards the 
metaphorical interpretation as the more likely.” 
1. The metaphor would be more violent here 
than in Ignatius, where it is evidently drawn 
from the actual prospect of the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre; 2. The Asiarchs, who are 
mentioned xix. 81 of Acts, as restraining the tu- 
mult of Demetrius, appear in Polycarp’s Martyr- 
dom to have had the charge of the wild beasts; 
8. Although there are no remains of an amphi- 
theatre at Ephesus, yet traces of a stadium are 
to be seen; and in the case of Polycarp, wild 
beasts were used in the stadium at. Smyrna; 4. 
the young men at Ephesus were famous for their 
bull-fights. Artimedor. i. 9 (Wetstein); 6. that 
év XDoéow seems a forced expression, if the allu- 
sion is merely to opponents generally. Whatever 
be the danger, it must be the same of which he 
speaks in Rom. xvi.4; 2Cor.i. 8; Acts xx. 19.’’] 
what advantageth it me,—a strong way of 
putting the negative. His conflict was an aim- 
leas, useless hazarding of life.—if the dead 
rise not ?—This clause is not to be connected 
with what precedes [as in the E. V.], as though 
designed to explain the words “after the manner 
of men;’’ or as forming a second condition to 
the question just put—although according to the 
sense, it belongs with it; but, because of the 
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concinnity of the clauses, it must be connected 
with what follows, where it gives a frivolous turn 
to the question, ‘“‘What advantageth it me?” in 
the spirit of a light-hearted unbelief, in order to 
exhibit in its proper light, how unsuitable, even 
in a moral aspect, that supposition was, and how 
it involved the most absurd consequences. — let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.— 
These words are taken literally from Isa. xxii. 
18, where they ocour as the utterance of a God- 
forgetting light-mindedness. The meaning is 
‘He who denies the resurrection of the dead, by 
thus robbing himself of all the consolations of 
faith and hope, comes by natural consequence 
to surrender himself to the constant enjoyment 
of the present life, since death was soon coming 
to put an end to allenjoyment. Weare not, 
however, to infer from this that the Corinthian 
opponents of the resurrection had actually 
preached such doctrine. Ali Paul intends is to 
let them see the consequences of their own posi- 
tion; and he here intimates that this denial was 
not altogether unconnected with the cultivation 
of too great intimacy with the profligate society 
around them. Similar expressions of Epicurean 
frivolity occur in Isa. lvi. 12; Wisdom ii. 1 ff, 
and in the classics;* (Comp. Wetstein i. h. 1.) 
The words “rise not,” and ‘‘ die,’”’ do not neces- 
sarily involve annihilation. Even existence in 
Hades, without the hope of resurrection, was a 
joyless state. 

That the frivolous tendency indicated in the 
foregoing words actually existed among the Co- 
rinthian deniers of the resurrection is clear 
from the warning which follows; for in the * evil 
communications” he speaks of, he no doubt has 
these persous in mind, and by reference to a 
verse of the comedian Menander, expressive of 
a general truth which perhaps had also taken 
the form of a proverb among them, he admo- 
nishes his readers that they had reason to guard 
against the influences of such people.—Be not 
@eceived :—The caution implies a strong temp- 
tation [inherent in human nature and its social 
tendencies, by which many are insensibly be- 
guiled into the formation of views and habits 
from which they would at first have strongly re- 
coiled], — Bvil communications corrupt 
good manners.—’0 4: Aia means association, in- 
tercourse, and conversation which arises from 
it; the plural form is found in the New Testa- 
ment only here. "Hdoc, a mode of action, cha- 
racter, disposition, moral quality. Xpynordée else- 
where in the New Testament means kind, mild, 
good, suitable, etc., here being contrasted with 
xaxai it implies moral goodness (Plato: yoyoréryc¢= 


* [Tho following instances may be quoted as a specimen: 
“O beate Seati! 


Vitae summa brevis nos vetat incheare longam, 
Iam te premet nox, fabulaeque Manes 
Et domus exilis Plutonia: 
O happy Sestius! the brief span of human life forbids us to 
indulge a distant hope. Soon will night descend upon thee, 
and the fabulous Manes, and the shadowy mansion of Pluto.’ 
Ei. Carm., i. 4, 13-17. 
“Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Speram longam reseces. Durn loquimur, fugerit invida 
Aetas. Carpe diem, quam minimun credula postero. 
Be wiee; rack off your wines; and abridge your distant 
hop in adaptation to the brevity of life. hile we speak, 
envious age been flying. Seize the present day, depend- 
cr han re as possible on any future one.”—Hor. Carm. i. 


#Ioug crovdaéryc). Lachmann gives the read- 
ing ypfo9’. So it reads in the original of Me- 
nander ; but it is a question whether the apostle 
observed the metre. The authorities are not 
sufficient to decide. [‘‘The quotation shows the 
apostle’s acquaintance with heathen literature, 
and to a certain extent his sanction of it, as in 
his quotation from Aratus in Acts xvii. 28, and 
Epimedes in Tit. i. 12. Menander was famous 
for the elegance with which he threw into the 
form of single verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom in the affairs 
of common life which forms so important a fea- 
ture in the new comedy. In the sentence cited, 
each word is emphatic; character (7797) may be 
undermined by talk (dusAiac): honesty (xpyord) 
may be undermined by roguery (xaxai).”” Sran- 
LEY].—To those already contaminated by the 
treacherous influences of such frivolous men he 
now calls out abruptly—envypyare dixaiug 
lit:—sober out rightly,—[‘‘An exclamation 
full of apostolic majesty.” Brnag..] By this 
he gives them to understand that the suscepti- 
bility to such trifling communications lies in a 
state of spiritual drunkenness, out of which they 
ought at once to rouse themselves. The same 
expression is used of drunkards in Joel i. 5. 
The aorist form adds force to the imperative, 
implying that the act must be done instantly. } 
Atxaiwg means as tt befits them, in the right way. 
By this he indicates, not so much the degree as 
the kind of sobriety he would have them culti- 
vate—in contrast perhaps with the false sobriety 
of their new light which might appear to them 
as an emerging from the narrowness of their 
traditional notions into a state of luminous 
thought and feeling. Others explain the word 
of the direction which they were to take; or they 
refer it to the object to be pursued. So Calvin: 
‘Turn your mind to good and holy things.’ But 
this transcends the simple meaning of the term. 
{Alford says, however, ‘‘ The last meaning is 
well defended by Dr. Peil from Thuc. i. 21; 
ariaotuc éwi ro pudadec éxvevucnxéra,—where the 
adverb azicrwo must be rendered ‘so as to 
become incredible,’ and seems to be the best’’]. 
and sin not ;—The imperative is here in the 
present, and so implies the continued and per- 
petual abstaining from all sin. The words con- 
vey an exhortation, and not in inference, [as 
Bengel, who says that the imperative after an 
imperative has the force of a future (John vii. 
87. Note)], ‘so ye will not sin.’ Nor are we to 
understand by ‘sin,’ a mere error of the under- 
standing (Bengel), (this may accord with the 
classical use of the word dyaprdvecy, but not with 
its Biblical and Pauline use); but a turning aside 
JSrom the ways of righteousness, moral error in con- 
sequence of unbelief and a denial of the resur- 
rection. ‘In the ,apostle’s view, a frivolous 
mind appeared as something sinful.”” NEANDER. 
—The reason for this admonition he further as- 
signs by referring that treacherous unbelief 
which appeared to them as the result of pro- 
founder knowledge, to a lack of that true know- 
edge which isthe ground of all other knowledge. 
—for some have ignorance of God.—As his 
previous admonition was directed to those in the 
church who were in danger of being ensnared 
by the talk of the frivolous deniers of the resur- 
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rection, so does this statement here point to the 
false teachers themselves, setting them in such 
light as to open the eyes of the others in regard 
to their true character and to bring them to see 
the vanity of this unbelief. Accordingly, by the 
word *‘some,”’ we are not to understand another 
portion of the church, but those mentioned in 
ver. 12, and of these, not simply a portion, but 
the whole. ‘'The ignorance of God” which they 
manifested and which was nothing less than a 
practical alienation from God, is exhibited as an 
abiding trait by the use of the word ‘‘have,’’ ¢. e. 
they are permanently affected with it. They are 
thus represented as having settled down upon 
the platform of heathenism. The thought is es- 
sentially the same as in Matt. xxii. 29. ‘* Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power 
of God.” Not knowing God as the Living and 
Omnipotent One, is the reason why people assert 
the impossibility of the resurrection.—That such 
persons should be found in the church of God was 
a disgrace to the whole church. This he gives 
them to understand in the words annexed.—To 
your shame do I speak. —[‘‘ boldly —he 
speaks more severely than at the beginning on 
another subject.” iv. 14. Benaet. There is no 
need of adding ‘this,’ as the E. V., since the 
language here refers to what is said in the whole 


passage j. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The power of the beltever’s faith and hope. Faith 
in a living Saviour, who was dead and rose again, 
and now lives eternally to take His own into the 
fellowship of His eternal and perfect life,—and 
also the root of this faith, even the knowledge of 
the living God, who is exalted above all changes 
of life and death, and lifts His kindred creature 
man out from his transient, mortal state, into 
His own unchanging felicity, through the redemp- 
tion of His incarnate Son,—awakens in the be- 
liever a lofty, cheerful courage, which shrinks 
from no danger, which readily exposes itself to 
the most painful and appalling conflicts, and 
which is willing to lead a dying life, yea even to 
lay down body and soul when the Master’s cause 
requires it. For whatis temporal life, with all its 
joys and pleasures, with all its needs and strug- 
gles, in comparison with that eternal life, from 
whence all that is transient has vanished, and 
where all that is now upon us and in us worthy 
of presetvation, is insured and perpetuated after 
having been purified, developed and matured for 
unspeakable blesseduess and glory ? 

Far different is it, where that faith and know- 
ledge are wanting, and where a person is con- 
strained to give up the hope of such blessedness. 
In such a case all sacrifices of whatever is tran- 
sient, all hazards and self-denials and conflicts, 
must appear useless and absurd. The sole rea- 
sonable course is to seize the passing moment, 
and enjoy to the full whatever this life may af- 
ford, and to use all means for obtaining, pre- 
serving and increasing such enjoyment.—Experi- 
enceteaches, also, that that system of speculation 
which abandons the true Gospel foundation—-a 
pantheistic gnosis, for example—however spiri- 
tual it may appear at the first, and even though 
asserting an ethical character, sinks at last gra- 


dually, if not suddenly, into downright material- 
ism and carnal license. Its earlier aspects and 
attitude, both in its theoretical and practical 
bearings, must be ascribed toa previous know- 
ledge, and regarded as the lingering result of 
the truth which has been essentially abandoned. 
We may also say, that the higher moral attitude 
maintained by any system which lacks the true 
faith and its attendant hope, is owing to a hid- 
den faith and hope, still slumbering in the depths 
of the spirit, which, however, in consequence of 
the prevailing views can attain to no settled 
form in the thoughtful mind. But those who 
are of a frivolous nature, and who shamelessly 
proclaim their folly in word and deed, form a 
dangerous class for the unsteadfast to associate 
with. Against these it is needful to guard, 
since by them the fruit of a good education is 
often destroyed. And these influences are the 
more dangerous, in proportion as they carry the 
appearance of a high tone of spirituality, or fall 
in with the current of the time. In such a case 
we may well callto mind the language of the 
apostle where he speaks of Satan as ‘the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


LuTHEer:—Ver. 84. ‘‘He who would recog- 
nize God, must learn to know Him through His 
Word. This they [the worldly-wise] don’t do; 
but they go directly at the articles of faith with 
their own understandings, and with their own 
thoughts, and so presume to judge of God, and 
of all things concerning Him. Hence they never 
hit Him.” 

Starke :—Ver. 80. No pains, or labors, or 
watchings, or strivings, to serve God are lost. 
As surely as God is a righteous judge will there 
come a resurrection of the dead.—Ver. 81. What 
is the daily spiritual dying of the faithful, and 
their constant familiarity with sufferings and 
persecutions other than a confirmation of the re- 
surrection to a life eternal? Ver. 34. Hostile, 
dangerous men are worse than wild beasts. If 
thou hast to deal with such, sigh to God; be 
watchful, circumspect, and patient.—Unhappy 
man, who believest not in the resurrection of the 
dead! For such a one grows secure, falls from 
one sin to another, and slides on towards dam- 
nation. 

Hep. :—Ver. 88. If we flee the plague and con- 
tagion, why not also evil companionship? Is 
temporal life more than the soul? Ordinarily, 
men guard against disease more than against 
sin, (2Tim. ii. 17).—There are words and 
speeches which, under cever of worldly respect 
and courtesy, conceal a dangerous poison to 
faith and life. Whoso is wise let him take heed. 
Sag iii. 8).—-Ver. 84. All who have the means 
or knowing God, and still are blind, are in- 
volved in disgrace. Oh! that they may not 
thereby be brought to shame and everlasting 
contempt! (Dan. xii. 2). 

BeRLENBURGER Bise.t:—Ver. 81. Dyingmeans 
to hate one’s own life in true self-denial, and to 
give it over to death and destruction, with every- 
thing which is in and upon man from the fall.— 
The fact itself is well substantiated, but what a 
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great, deep, rich mystery of God is in it, that 
faith alone can see. This is already a kind of 
secret dying, when we dare not even reckon upon 
our own righteousness before God, but condemn 
itas a filthy rag. (Phil. iii. 8-10). Accordingly, 
itis a sort of dying when we abandon ourselves 
in contradiction to, and beyond our own reason, 
solely to the unseen, and rest upon the simple 
promise of God, and that, too, after we have been 
accustomed to stand upon our own gifts and 
works. And these secret crucifixions of nature, 
in its pride and self-willedness, and seeming 
sanctity, must take place daily, yea, momenta- 
rily, in the very best of Christians if they would 
not backslide. Yea, in all believers there is no 
surer safeguard against all kinds of pride which 
may arise easily in connection with much grace, 
than this daily dying to self, and one’s own 
life. But traces of this are manifest only in the 
children of light. Crude and unbroken spirits 
know as little of this as do hypocrites, who put 
their Christianity in much outward show. No 
one can occupy himself in this save he who is 
trained in conflict against the mysteries of ini- 
quity hidden in himself.—He who does not of his 
own accord daily die unto the old man and his 
evil lusts, constrains God to lay hold on him with 
power and humbie him; but he who willingly 
resolves to follow Christ, and confesses him ho- 
nestly before men, will not long be exercised with 
tribulations.—In sum: Every thing with which 
man has to do, gives a believer cause and oppor- 
tunity for mortifying his own life, and hastening 
to a complete separation from the false things of 
this world.—Ver. 82. The Christian’s life-walk, 
which consists in the constant renouncing of the 
works of darkness, in the mortification of the 
fiesh and sin, in turning away from the godless 
ways of this world, and in the denial of all lusts, 
desires, and vanities, is an earnest preparation 
for the resurrection. Hence Christians prefer 
the Cross of Christ, and all the shame, and per- 
secution, and contempt which may be heaped 
upon them daily by the children of unbelief, to 
all the treasures, and honors, and enjoyments, 
and friendships of this present life. And this 
they could not certainly do, if they believed in no 
resurrection. The last refuge and comfort of the 
world is, to take what one can get.—But is there 
so much depending upon the resurrection? Could 
not the simple happiness of the soul after death 
recompense every thing? No. However much 
of enjoyment it may have, the soul must still al- 
ways miss something, and through its natural 
inward longing, must ceaselessly urge God to 
bestow upon it again a suitable body.—Ver. 83. 
There are many spirits who transform themselves 
into angels of light, and go about in sheep’s clo- 
thing, by whom many persons are befooled into 
dancing around some Aaron’s calf that has been 
setup. But if any one imagines that he is fully 
competent to take care of himself, such a person 
is altogether too confident, and will be certain 
not to escape unbarmed.—Man has in himeelf 
enough which should humble him. Butif he in- 
sists on spreading his feathers, alas! it is all over 
with him. The excuse: ‘I was young then, 
does not exonerate a person.—Ver. 84. Ah! 
what charm is there not for throwing men into 
adeep sleep? Hence the necessity of holding 


‘once out of such a fool’s sleep! 
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fast, betimes, to what is fundamental. Wake at 
Oh, how will- 
ingly does man linger in the haven of carnal se- 
curity and indifference! From such places of 
ease does He who walks in the midst of His 
Church summon all to come forth to earnest la- 
bor, and to advancement in their holy calling.— 
People deem it a disgrace if they are told, ‘ they 
know not God,’ but it should only shame them 
into improvement.—There are two sorts of di- 
vine knowledge; the one is external, literal, 
dead, and unfruitful; the other is internal, spiri- 
tual, living, and fruitful. The former is grounded 
simply in natural knowledge, in learning, or 
speaking of God, as when one can use the lan- 
guage of Scripture, or repeat it again to others 
without experiencing its power. But if that 
which has been externa)ly apprehended is sealed 
upor the conscience through the Holy Spirit, and 
if all the testimonies of God awaken in one a new 
life, so that he is actually changed and improved 
thereby, then does God appear before the eyes of 
the heart, and the man becomes inwardly con- 
vinced how righteous, true, good, and holy He 
is; then are the eyes of the understanding 
widely opened to see what and how much God 
does for him, and what he is bound to do in re- 
turn—whbat God has promised, and what we have 
to expect of Him. 

Riecer :—Ver. 80ff. In all the joy won by 
communion with Christ, there is daily opportu- 
nity to bear about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus. Now if, with all this, I could not 
set my hope upon the living God who raises the 
dead; if I could not regard all the steps I take 
in the communion of His sufferings and in the 
likeness of His death as well-measured approaches 
to the resurrection of the dead; if all this is 
only for the maintenance of my own opinion, 
and only with reference to this. short life, what 
availeth it for me? To suppose that Divine 
blessedness and also the sufferings endured in 
behalf of righteousness should avail nothing, is 
athought which destroys all religion and sun- 
ders the connection between God and man. If 
we hold not to the word of promise, and to the 
hope afforded therein, we bave no certainty 
for eternity, and consequently no assurance that 
we shall not slide into the old forms of epeech, 
wherein everything runs to the enjoyment of this 
life, but where death, and its sting are frivol- 
ously denied, and all the weighty things which 
follow thereupon, together wiih all Christian 
hope, are thrust out of sight, and all exhorta- 
tion to diligence in salvation will be heard no 
more.—That which deserves to be. called good 
morals, and sound knowledge, and correct taste, 
should sim at what is unseen and eternal, and be 
sustained and be kept in exercise by a spirit of 
faith and self-denial. But how full the world is 
of such idle talk which turns us away from thia, 
and makes us uncertain and credulous, as if over- 
come by some magic potion. Error, slumber and 
indifference towards God and his counsel, andthe 
observance of His ways, are the cause of much sin. 

Hevusrer: — Ver. 80ff. Without faith in a 
future life, many acts of the Christian life, 
many sacrifices and hasards, would be foolish 
and purposeless. This faith and steadfast virtue 
are inseparable. Without this faith that virtue 
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which looks not to the unseerf, would be a vain 
6ver-straining and fanaticism; and a prudent 
enjoyment of life would be the highest wisdom. 
Ver. 84. Sobriety, is the clear consciousness of 
God and His will. A correct self-knowledge 
leads to a correct faith. Unbelief comes from 
thorough self-ignorance, dissipation and unre- 
strained frivolity. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 88. If traitors to God 
find ready helpers in our own lusts, then is it 
a Christian duty to avoid all needless intercourse 
with them, and not allow ourselves to purchase 
their vain words for the sake of setting forth 
our own hateful inclinations ina seemly garb 
(Eph. v. 6, 7.).—Ver. 84. The poison of all 
erroneous doctrine is intoxicating; and inimbibing 
it, we allow ourselves to be intoxicated. Well 
for us, if we properly awake when the voice of 
truth arouses us, in order that we may spue out 
the poison of sin, ere we die therein !—* God is 
not the God of the dead but of the living” 
(Matt. xxii. 82). Hence, he who denies the 
resurrection of the dead knows not the true God. 

[Rosertson:—Ver. 82. ‘How many of the 
myriads of the human race would do right for 
the sake of right, if they were only to live fifty 
years and then die for ever more? Go to the 
sensualist, and tell him that a nobler life is better 
than a base one, even for that time, and he will 
answer: ‘I like pleasure better than virtue; 
you can do as you please; for me,I will enjoy 
my time. It is a matter of taste. By taking 
away my hope of a resurrection you have 
dwarfed good and evil, and shortened their con- 
sequences. If I am only to live sixty or seventy 
years, there is no eternal right or wrong. By 
destroying the thought of immortality, [ have 
lost the sense of the infinitude of evil, and the 
eternal nature of good.’ Besides, with our hopes of 
immortality gone, the value of humanity ceases 
and people become not worth living for. We 
have not got a motive strong enough to Keep us 
from sin. 


theory of the life to come be a dream, yet that 
here the pleasure of doing right is sublimer 
than that of self-indulgence, and he will answer: 
‘Yes, but my appetites are strong; the struggle 
will be painful, and at last, only a few years 
will be left. The victory is uncertain, the pres- 
ent enjoyment is sure, why should I refrain! 
Do you think you can arrest that with some 
fine sentiment about nobler and baser being. 
No, the instincts of the animal will be more than 
a match for all the transcendental reasonings of 
the philosopher ” (abbreviated). 

Hopasg :— Ver. 88. ‘It is only when men se- 
sociate with the wicked with the desire and pur 
pose of doing them good, that they can rely on 
the protection of God to preserve them from 
contamination.’ ] 

[Sermons.—J. Owrn: — Ver. 81. The Chrit- 
tian’s work of dying daily. This to be done 
cheerfully, comfortably, and triumphantly in the 
Lord. To this three things requisite: 1. The 
constant exercise of faith as to the resignation 
of a departing soul unto the hand and sovereign 
will of God. 2. A readiness and willingness to 
part with this body on the grounds: a, That 
to depart is to be with’Christ ; 5, That the body is 
dead because of sin. 8. Constant watehful- 
ness against being surprised by death. R. Hau: 
—Ver. 88. Nature and danger of evil communica- 
tions, 1. What these communications are; 4, 
such as tend to sensualize the mind; 8, suchas 
utterly lack areligious spirit; c, such as abound 
in skeptical objections to Christianity ; d such 
as are full of hatred to Christianity; ¢, suchas 
are loose with respects to fundamental moral 
principles. 2. The way in which they corrupt 
through the natural suceptibilities of the human 
mind. 8. The need of the warning, ‘‘ be not 
deceived’’: a, by the adduction of false pre- 
cedents; 5, by your past experience; ¢, by any 
complacent reference to your age and attain- 
ments in piety ; d, by any supposed strength of 


Tell the sensualist that, though the | resolution]. 


C. Refutation of the denial of the resurrection of the dead, in reference to its mode; and the constitution of 
the resurrection body. 


Cuapter XV. 35-50. 


35 But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? and with what [kind of, zoia] 


86 body do they come? Thow [om. Thou 
And that which t 


37 ened, except it die: 


fool,! that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 


shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain [ of some 
38 of the other grains, ttvo¢g tév Aorzdv]: But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 


39 him [he willed, #3¢Ayoer], and to every seed his own body. 


All flesh ts not the same 


flesh: but there is one kind of flesh [om. kind of flesh]? of men, another flesh of 
beasts, another of fishes’ [another flesh of birds], and another of birds [fishes]’. 


CHAP. XV. 85-50. 885 


40 There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial 1s 
41 one, and the glory of the terrestrial %s another. There ¢s one glory of the sun, and 
42 another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from 
43 another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption: It is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power : It is sown a natural [an animal, ¢uyexdy] body, it is raised 
44 aspiritual body. There is‘a natural body, and there is [if there is an animal body, there 
45 is also) aspiritual body. And so it is written, The first man® Adam was made [became, 
Eyéveto ef¢] aliving soul; the last Adam was made [om. was made] a quickening spirit. 


‘46 Howbeit thatwas not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural [animal]; and after- 


47 ward that which is spiritual. The first man ts [was] of the earth, earthy : the second 
48 man is the Lord*[om. the Lord]* from heaven. Ass [was] the earthy, such are they . 
49 also that are earthy: and as ts the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And 
as we have borne [ wore. égopésajev] the image of the earthy, we shall also bear [we will 
50 wear, gopécopey, or, let us wear, gopécwpsv| the image of the heavenly. Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 


corruption inherit® corruption. 


1 Ver. 36.—The Rec. has agpor instead of ddpwev. It is however feebly attested, and is a correction. [The more infre- 
quent nominative was more likely to be altered, as in several instances it has been, into the vocative. It is however 
found in A.B. D. E. F. G,, Sinait. and some cursives, while the vocative is given only in K. L., many cursives, Orig., 
¥piph., and some others.—C. P. W.}. 

2 Ver. 39.—The odpf which some [ Ree. ef al.] have put before av@purey is thrown out [by Matth., Lachmann, Fischen- 
dorf, Alford, and Bloom/fleld}, on the authority of the best MSS. (A. B. D. K. F. @. K. L. Sinait., 60 cursives, Syr. (later) 
Copt., Aeth., Greek and Latin Fathers, and indeed ia sustained by no important M8.). The same word before srnray is bet- 
ter sustained [B.D. E. ¥. G. Sinait., several copies of the Vulg., Copt., Theophyl., Tert., Ambrst.], but it is rejected by Meyer 
asa mechanical addition. 

8 Ver. 39.—The position of dAAy 82 ixOveyr before adAn 82 o. wryver is not so well attested as the reverse order. [It has 
for it only F.G. K. L., the larger number of cursives. the later Syr., Theodt., Oecum., but against it A. B. D. E. Sinait : 
6 cursives, 8 Latin MSS., the Vulg., Copt., Syr., (Pesch.), Chrys., Dam., Theophyl!., Orig., Tert. The order of the words in 
this verse appears much deranged in many MS8S., though the general sense is not thereby affected.—C. P. W.] 

4 Ver. 44.—The Rec. has ior capa Yuyixdy, xai dort copa mvevparucdéy, but a better attested reading is é gor cop. 

~ forty cai mrvevparixév. [The uncials A. B. C. D. F.G. Siuait., 9 cursives, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Aetb., Airm., are all 
iu favor of the latter reading, which ts adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford and Stanley. It was natural from 
the similarity of the preceding and the commencement of the succeeding clauses that a transcriber should omit ei. It 
mast however be conceded that the internal evidence {se acainst Lachmann’s reading, for as Reiche aud Bloomfield re- 
mark the rentiment thuae becomes jejune and hardly like Paul’s usual style. The whole sentence is omitted in several 
cursives and Chrys., but Meyer accounts for the omission by the homeeoteleuton.—C. P. W.]. 

$ Ver. 15.—According to the beet MSS. av@pwros is to be retained. Its omission in somo [B. K.8 cursives, Did. 
Iren., (Lat.) Tert., (once .. may be explained by an attempt to conform to the contrasted 6 écy. ‘Asay. 

Ver. 47.—The Rec. has 6 cvpcos after 6 Sevr. avOp., but according to the best MS8. it should be thrown out as a gloss, 
twas suspected by Grieshach, and erased by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford, following B.C. D. (lst hand) E. F. G., 
inrit., (Ist hand), 17, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Aeth.. Arm., and many Greek and Latin writers. In the Dialogne against 

the Marcionites printed among Origen’s works, and in Tertul. against the same the insertion of o xvp, Is ascribed to the 
heretics. Comp. Tisch. N.T. 7th edit.—C. P. W.). 

7 Ver. 49.—The evidence for dopécwpeyr instead of dopécoper {s strong, but the word does not seem suitable in this place. 
See Exegetical Notes. ius documentary anthority for the subjunctive (adopted by Lachmann and Stanlcy seems abso- 
lately decisive (A.C. D. E. F.G. K. L. Sinuit. above 20 cursives, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Goth., Slav., Theodt., Orig , (de 
la Rue), Cyr., Macar., Caes., Bas., Meth., Chrys.,(in expos.), Max., Epiph., peeud-Athan., Damasc., Iren., (Latin), Tert., 
Cypr., Hilar., Jerome). The Ree. however has for it, the important testimony of B., a number of cursives, the Syr., (both), 
Arab., Aeth., Arm., Orig., (other editions) Cyr., (ginph. and nest.), Theodt., Theophy}l., Oecum. These two last especially 
mention and explain both readings. (See their remarks in Tischendorf’s N.T.). The subjunctive certainly seems untena- 
ble. as an ethical exhortation at this point would appear wholly out of place, and was adopted only to avoid muking the 
apostle contradict what he had said in ver. 50.—C. P. W.]. 

§ Ver. 50.—Lachmann reads xAnpovopijoe, but it is not satisfactorily attested (CO. (Ist hand) D. (ist hand) F. G. Ital. 
Vulg., Copt., Syr.,(Pesch). and the Latin writers. Meyer thinks it was occasioned by itssimilarity in sound with c<Anpovonioas, 


at Athens. As Calvin says, ‘nothing is more at 
variance with human reason than this article of 
BRECETICAMAAND CRISIS faith ;” and, hence, there is hardly one which 


Vers. 85-38, After having established the be- | provokes such ridicule and calls out so many 


lief in the resurrection of the dead, on the ground 
of Christ’s resurrection—a fact well attested and 
lying at the foundation of the whole Christian 
salvation—and, besides, having exhibited the 
untenableness of the contrast on other grounds, 
he next proceeds to encounter those objections 
which related, partly, to the process itself, and, 
partly, to the result—But some one will 
say,—He here intruduces his opponents speak- 
ing in the character of persons who, not satisfied 
with the argument hitherto, now, for the first 
time, come in with their own reasons for doubt- 
ing. [These persons are not to be confounded 
with sincere inquirers; rather, they belong to 
the class of mockers, such ag Paul encountered 


cavils]|—How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come ?—The 
present tenses are not to be explained as setting 
forth the future in the form of the present 
because of its certainty, [Stanley]; but as exhi- 
biting the case simply as a matter of thought. 
“"E p xo vt ai==‘ Come into manifestation.’ Two 
distinct objections are here introduced, yet 
standing in close connection, as is seen from the 
copula dé [The first originates in a sense of 
the impossibility of the resurrection, and so asks 
for the ‘‘ how,” as a demonstration of the possi- 
bility of it; and the other seeks to puzzle by 
asking for the details of new organization, 
which, when given, it hopes to prove absurd. 
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Alford resolves the two into one, regarding the 
second as only stating specifically what is in- 
volved more generally inthe firat. But certainly 
the mode of the Apostle’s reply implies two dis- 
tinct points here]. The answers to both these 
questions now follow, so as to illustrate, first, 
the process of the resurrection by analogies 
drawn from vegetable life, and, next, the pecu- 
liarity of the resurrection body in its distinction 
from the present, partly, though analogies taken 
from the several spheres of creation, and, partly, 
from the difference between the first and the 
second Adam. He begins with an address to the 
deniers or the doubters of the resurrection, 
expressive at once of strong disapprobation and 
contempt.—F'ool !—By this epithet he charac- 
terizes as irrational those who are inclined to 
boast of a high: degree of rationality, inasmuch 
as they ought to have convinced themselves at 
once respecting the matter in question by an 
analogy so obvious. [The term does not neces- 
sarily express any bitterness of feeling, for our 
blessed Lord used the like to his doubting disci- 
ples (Luke xxiv. 16). It was the senselessness 
of the objection that is here attacked; for it was 
folly to say, the body could not live again because 
it died. The case of the seed showed that disor- 
ganization was the necessary condition of organ- 
ization. If the seed remain a seed, there is an 
end of it; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit. (John xii. 24. So with the body (Hodge) ]-- 
What thou sowest—zZ i, thou, belongs not 
to fool, as if it were an emphatic addition to the 
vocative; but it belongs to the relative clause, 
and it is placed first to show that the readers 
ought to understand from their own experience 
the unreasonableness of the objection (Neander). 
[It is the pointed finger aiming at the objector 
present to the author’s mind.—‘Thou.’] The 
human sowing is here contrasted with that of 
the divine in the implanting of human bodies in 
the grave (as Klopstock sings: ‘‘ The seed by God 
is sown, To ripen till the harvest-day ’’), but not 
the work of God in the development of the seed 
Cwororetrat)—is not made alive, unless 
t die :—What he means is, ‘From the fact that 
the seed sown by man is not made alive without 
having first passed through a process of death 
and corruption, thou oughtest to infer that it is 
just so with the human seed—that dying and 
corruption furnish no ground for asserting the 
impossibility of the resurrection.’ By the use of 
the verb ‘‘is made alive,” instead of ‘ springs up’ 
(dvaréAde) the type is brought closer to the anti- 
type.—After this reply to the first question, he 
turns to a more extended explanation of the 
nature of the new body, in answer to the second. 
From the process itself, he over to its con- 
tents end results by showing that, as in the 
process, there was @ contrast in the develop- 
ment (first, death, and then life); so here there 
was & contrast between the seed corn and the 
plant which sprung from it. The former is 
brought prominently to view in the construction 


of the sentence, since it is set before us at the | 


first in an absolute clause.—And what thou 
sowest,—i.¢., ‘as to that which thou sowest.’— 
not that body which is to appear dost 
thou sow,—In view of the fact of which he is 
treating, the plant is here designated as a physi- 


cal organism by the term ‘“body;’’ and in con- 
trast with this he calls that which is sown as, 
naked corn ;—yvypvdy, ft. ¢., either undevel- 
oped, or separated from its proper covering and 
from the life of the plant; the former explana- 
‘tion is better suited to the context,—it may be 
—ei thyor Comp. on xiv. 10.—of wheat or 
some of the others :—rav Aoin o», 8€., orep- 
p4arwv. In opposition to a gross identification of the 
present body with the resurrection body which 
lies at the ground of the objection urged, he 
here asserts a distinction between the two—a 
distinction, however, which does not exclude 
the identity of the fundamental substance or 
the germ. [That which springs up differs in 
outward form from that which is sown; yet it is 
so far the same, that we can say that that 
which is sown‘s precisely what springs up. The 
analogy here, therefore, is sufficient to dastroy 
the force of the objection raised.]* Miiller in- 
terprets ver. 37 of the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection. He remarks “Just 
as the old seed corn which is sown into death 
retains ® sort of corporeity in ever changing 
forins (in the germ, in the blade, in the stalk) 
all through an intermediate state, until it, as it 
were, attains to its resurrection and glorification 
in the fresh, green corn, so also do human eouls 
pass through their intermediate state, not with- 
out a certain sort of corporeity. But as the old 
appears again in a rejuvenated form, only when 
it has attained to a new and perfected kernel, so 
also, do those who sleep come to their full end 
*(But it may be asked, wherein consists the «dentity 
between the natural and the spiritual body? Certainly 
net in the matérial particles of which the two are composeo 
nor yet in the sameness of structure. All suppositions of 
this sort, which find a picture of the resurrection in Ezckicl's 
vision of the dry bones, are set aside by the force of the 
analogy which the apostle uses. Not even during our 
earthly state can it be said that the identity of our body in 
the several s of existence, consists in the identity of 
the particles which compose it. These, as science teaches 
‘us, are in continued fiux day by day. By some mysterious 
process of life, are we gathering to ourselves new material 
and ing off the old; and as to the matter of our com- 
ition we are no more the same in two successive moments 
than is the river that we call by the sume name and yet 1s 
ever passing. Yet, no one thinks of questioning the 
identity of our pereor™ or of our bodies. Amid this com 
stant change there is something fixed which makes us 
recognizable as the same from the cradle to the ve—~ 
something which gives form, and feature, and organization, 
to thie ever-moving current of matter which te momentarily 
condensed into what we call our es. And what is this 
but the plastic principle of life which is ever shaping the 
materials which nature gives it for its own uses, and in ac 


‘cordance With an iuw law which moulds ue after our 


kind? Here then wo have the true substance of the body— 
that which sands anderneath the outward phenomenca of 
a corporeal form end imparts to its sole reality. And if 
thie be so, it le easy to see that when by death the materials 
of our present structure are all dissolved and 

abroad, this vital, or fic principle, abiding still in com 
nectio4 with the epfrit, and in the presence of Christ. may, 
by t'@ vower which He, through His eterna) Spirit, worketh 
in ou. «pirita, at the resurrection gather toiteclf and assim- 
flate new materials of a wholly different kind, suited to 
that new condition of things which shall be ushered in at 
the glorious appearing of our Redeemer. How far this 
new form may resemble the old, so as to enable us to identi- 
fy acquaintances and friends, is a matter on which Scripture 
wives ne some faint hints. At our Saviour’s guration 
Moses and Elias seem to have heen recognized for wimt 
they were; and after His resurrection, His disciples were- 
entbled to know their Lord. And there is nothing unree- 
sonable in supposing that the resemblance between oar 
present and glorified bodies will be sufficiently strong to 
enable us to know our old associates again and so keep up 
a continuity between our earthly and heavenly state. It is 
at any rate, a pleasant thing to think such an identification 
possible). 
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glorified state in the resurrection of the body, 
which will take place at the end of the world.” 
He next proceeds to show the divine causation 
in respect to the future body, thereby showing 
wherein all development, even the resurrection 
of the dead included, ultimately rests.—But 
God giveth it a body—‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures know nothing of an independent develop- 
ment of nature without God, about which modern 
philosophy has so much to say.” Bisrixa.— 
ashe hath pleased,—The past tense here 
points back to the original determination of the 
Creator, in accordance with which He goes on 
perpetually giving to each seed or germ a body, 
after its own fixed kind, or conducts it onward 
to the development of the same. [In all the 
continued processes of nature, the Creator abides 
by the primitive constitution of things. The 
uniformity of His operations should not lead us 
therefore, to ignore His perpetual free agency, 
and to regard the universe in the light of a dead 
mechanism. Natureisalive with an ever-present, 
ever-active God ].—and to each of the seeds 
—orepuarwy», lit., sperms, not only of fruits, but 
also of animals—a gradation to ver. 89. (Bengel). 
—its own body.—id:ov, own, t.¢., suited to 
the species, peculiar to the individual, produced 
from the substance of the seed. The argument 
here is this: that inasmuch as this is the way of 
God’s working, we may expect something of the 
like sort in relation to the germ of the human 
body, and that it is absurd to dispute this. 
And still further; inasmuch as we cannot infer 
rom looking at a seed what the plant is to be, 
80 it is very foolish to attempt to determine from 
our present bodies what is tobe the nature of 
our bodies hereafter. (Hodge) ]. 

Vers. 89-44. The diversities of organization 
in the several spheres of creation, and also the 
diversities in their glory, are next exhibited as 
analogous to the diversity between the present 
and the resurrection body, as that of a new and 
higher organization. He starts from the animal 
life, where man occupies the first position. With 
the unity of the genus (a dp £, flesh,) there exists 
a striking difference in the species.—All flesh 
is not the same flesh ;—[De Wette explains 
‘flesh ’’ as the animal organism].—but one is 
of men, and another flesh of beasts,— 
K71jwog, KTéavov, Kriya properly, animals owned by 
man, such as sheep and oxen; but here in dis- 
tinction from what follows, the word denotes 
quadrupeds in general.—and another of birds, 
and another of fishos.—The difference pre- 
dicated here is not as to substance, but as to 
quality (Calvin); and this is manifold and 
murked. [lIf, then, we see such a variety in the 
organization of flesh and blood here, the infer- 
ence is that we may find a still greater variety 
of organizations existing in other spheres. God 
is not limited in His power and wisdom, so that 
He must make all bodies alike.J—(There are) 
also bodies celestial :—It is not agreed wheth- 
er the apostle here means the bodies of angels, or 
heavenly bodies, such as the sun, moon and stars. 
The first interpretation, taking the expression to 
mean ‘bodies found in heaven,’ is maintained by 
Meyer and de Wette (comp. Matt. xxii. 80); the 
second is the more common one, followed by Osi- 
ander and ar aa [Hodge and Alford]. The 


latter has no support in the usage of antiquity, 
and is vindicated, partly on the ground that the 
heavenly bodies were regarded by Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Galen, and others, as animated beings; 
and partly on the ground that in ver. 38, the 
term ‘‘bodies”’ is applied to plants; and to this 
it may yet be added, that not only the clearness 
and the beauty with which the stars shine, but 
also the interest attached to this whole treatment 
of the idea of corporeity, explains this rare use 
of the word capa, dody, as denoting a material 
whole bound together in unity of being. But it 
may be asked, whetber the contrast between the 
stars viewed as heavenly bodies and the world of 
men, animals and plants, viewed as_ earthly 
bodies, is a suitable one? Perhaps, indeed, not 
so suitable as that between the bodies of angels 
and those of men and beasts. The latter ‘would 
also touch and explain far better the distinction 
between the earthly body of death and the su- 
pramundane body of the resurrection” (Osian- 
der); and nothing unsuitable, nothing disturbing 
to the symmetry of the whole analogy, can be 
found in it. Moreover, we are led to the suppo- 
sition that angels have bodies, from what our 
Lord says in Luke xx. 85, 86, of the equality be- 
tween angels and the children of the resurrection 
in the future wortl. So far as the unfitness of 
this analogy to meet the case of the skeptics is 
concerned, it must be remembered that the 
apostle has not so much to do with these, as with 
a congregation established in the faith, to whom 
euch s view of angels would be neither strange 
nor incredible.*—This comparison between the 
two kinds of bodies is followed by an exhibition ° 
of their diversity in respect to glury. In the one 
case it isa heavenly radiance; Matt. xxviii. 8; 
and in the other case it is strength, beauty, 
grace, artificial culture, in their several manifes- 
tations (Meyer).— There is one glory of the 
sun, efc.—Not only do the heavenly bodies differ 
from the earthly in glory, but there is great di- 
versity among the heavenly bodies themselves. 
The sun has one degree of lustre, the moon an- 
other, and even the stars exhibit a wonderful 
variety of size and brilliancy among themselves. 
The allusion here might naturally Jead us to 
think of the various degrees of glory in the res- 
urrection bodies, as compared with each other; 
but the context does not point to this, and all the 
allegorical deductions, such as we find in Tertul- 
lian and others, must be pronounced erroneous. 
So Calvin:—‘“A mistake is here commonly 
allen into in the application; it is supposed 
that Paul meant that, after the resurrection, the - 
saints will have different degrees of honor and 
glory. This, indeed, is perfectly true, and is 
proved by other declarations of Scripture; but 
it has nothing to do with Paul’s object.” Paul is. 


*(But with all these eee in favor of regardiug the 
apostie as meaning angelic bodies, Kling prefers the other 
acceptation. And so Calvin, Bloomfield, Henry, Poole, 
Barnes, Hodge who, while speaking of it as doubtful, gives 
it the preference. But one natnrally inclines to go with 
Meyer, Wette, and Alford, Stanley, in supposing angelic - 
bodies to be meant. All the accounts given of the angels. 
imply the possession of a material vehicle, more subtil and 
glorious than that of man, capable of visibility or invisibility, 
at the option of epirit within; and Paul speaks of being 
‘clothed upon with his house, which is from heaven’ (2 
betier). 2): and certainly this view suite the case in hand far 
r 
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arguing here from existing diversities in the 
various organizations found throughout the uni- 
verse, to prove that there may be still other and 
greater varieties yet to appear—that neither the 
wisdom nor power of God has been exhausted in 
the production of different kinds of bodies, and 
will be made more-signally manifest in providing 
for saints a vesture suited tothe glory of Christ’s 
coming kingdom]. In the next verse we have 
the apodosis of the comparison.—So also (is) 
the resurrection of the dead.—The connec- 
tion is this: as we see so great a variety of forms 
above and below, there is abundant room for 
modifications of every sort in the human body, 
and it indicates only great narrowness of mind 
to infer from the condition of the dying human 
body that it could undergo no transformation. 
(Burecer). The general proposition to which the 
comparison leads, viz., that there is a distinction 
between the constitution of the earthly body and 
that of the heavenly, is now more fully carried 
out.—(It) is sown in corruption,—The sub- 
ject of the sentence is indicated by the connec- 
tion. Instead of saying, ‘it is buried,’ as perti- 
nent to the case of the human body, he borrows 
his expression from the analogy above employed. 
[The bodies of the saints are as seed sown in the 
ground; and, henoe, every gr@veyard or ceme- 
tery is most aptly termed, in German, ‘‘God’s 
Acre.” The dissolution that is there quietly 
going on, out of sight, is but preparing the way 
for a more glorious appearing, when the winter 
is past, and the millenial spring breaks upon us. | 
As the antithesis we have—(it) is raised in 
incorruption :—’E yeiper az, ts ruised,—the ex- 
pression is not inconsistent with the figure. 
For we may take it in the middle sense, ‘it raises 
itself,’ or, ‘it rises,’ just as the plant does out 
of the seed corn. On account of what is said in 
ver. 86, Neander interprets the sowing, not of 
burial in the grave, but of the development of 
life upon the earth; [and so Hodge: ‘it is now 
a corruptible body, constantly tending to decay, 
subject to disease and death, and destined to en- 
tire dissolution.”’ In this case the whole earth 
moust be taken for God’s seed-field, and our pres- 
ent condition must be regarded as, in some sort, 
an underground one}. The preposition ‘ in,” 
in both clauses, expresses the condition in which 
the body is found in the two stages; in the first, 
the elements hitherto organically united are dis- 
solving and scattering; and in the second, we are 
raised above all corruption and harm, above all 
pain, and disease, and suffering, into a state im- 
perishable and fixed.—It is sown in dishon- 
or,—‘A reuia, not simply denotes the unseemli- 
ness of the earthly body, and the humiliating in- 
firmities of its corruptible state, by reason of 
which Paul elsewhere calls it ‘‘our vile body” 
(Phil. iii. 21), but also, since he is speaking of 
burial, the foulness of the corpse, which is a re- 
minder of the disgrace incurred in the penalty 
inflicted by death.—it is raised in glory :—By 
this he means the revelation of the dignity of the 
children of God in the resplendent brightness of 
their resurrection bodies, pervaded and glorified 
by the divine life. Itis to be fashioned like unto 
the glorious body of the Son of God.—it is sown 


when living [Bloomfield], but also to its perfect 
powerlessness as a corpse, ita inability to resist 
corruption.—itis raisedin power :—Abtyaxni 
denotes a fullness of strength, energy and elas- 
ticity, which a renewed vitality will confer on 
the resureection body, enabling it to execute all 
the purposes and volitions of the spirit with the 
utmost ease and readiness.—All that is implied 
in these contrasts is condensed into the final one. 
It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
apiritual body.—Respecting the term ‘‘natv- 
ral,” [or, more properly, ‘animal,’ ‘psychical,’] 
comp. on chap. ii. 14. The expression, ‘‘natural 
body” (coua wpoyexdv), denotes, in general, 
an organization that corresponds to the soul 
(wix7); and ‘spiritual body” (coxa tvevpao 
rex dv) one that corresponds to the spirit (zvebua). 
The former is one which carries the impress of 
the soul; the other, the impress of the spirit. 
The soul is that by means of which our spiritual 
part is linked to a physical life—a life of impulee 
and sensation, dependent for its nourishment 
upon a.world of sense. The corporeity corres- 
ponding to this and determined by it, is precisely 
on this account made dependent upon this out- 
ward world, and is affected by it; and by reason 
of it, it is exposed to all that which has just been 
expressed by the words ‘‘ corruption,” ‘‘dishon- 
or,” and ‘‘ weakness,’’ of which death is the ca- 
tastrophe. The nature of the spirit is, on the 
contrary, a free, supermundane life of light and 
love in God; and the spiritual body is an organ- 
ization suited to its character, being lifted above 
nll dependence on the outward world, and the 
consequences following from it, and displays it- 
self in incorruption, glory and power. The an- 
tithesis to the animal or natural body forbids 
our explaining the epithet ‘‘spiritual’’ here, as 
though it meant ethereal, or refined, [‘* much less 
made of spirit, which would be a contradiction.” 
Hopae].—According to the ordinary reading, 
the following sentence would be simply a short 
and emphatic confirmation of what has already 
been said. But the better authenticated text, 
which we are by no means justified in setting 
aside os an easier reading, or 88 a correction, 
presents us here with two clauses—the second 
conditioned upon the first, which is supposed to 
be conoeded.—If there is an animal body,— 
which the soul has as its corresponding organism 
—a thing perfectly obvious—there is a spirit- 
ual body.—. ¢., the same must hold good also 
of the spirit; this likewise must have its corres- 
ponding organ as its means of expression, and 28 
the instrument of its operations, [suited to the 
new order of things introduced by the coming of 
Christ]. The emphasis here lies upon the word 
‘‘is.” [If the one exists, so does the other]. 
Vers, 45-49. According to Ewald, the sense 
and connection of this paseage may be given 
thus: ‘ This order of succession in the whole 
course of the world’s history, it is impossible 
should be otherwise. The finer forms always 
follow the grosser; those more spiritual sa 
the more sensuous. Christ could appear only 
after Adam; and the purely heavenly Christ, 
as an external manifestation, is yet to be looke 
for. In like manner, the entire glorified humant- 


in weakness,—'Aoiéveca does not refer | ty can only follow upon the present.’—And 80 
simply to the feebleness of the earthly body | it is written, The first. man Adam was 
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made a living soul,—tThe citation is from 
Gen. ii. 7, with the addition of the qualifying 
words “first” and ‘“Adam;” [éyérro eic¢ 
yvixnv Caaay, from the LXX, being a literal 


rendering of the Hebrew sp Py p95, lit., 


for, or, unto a living soul; and to this the follow- 
ing expression isaccommodated: cic rvevpa 
Cwozorovv—The expression living soul, as 
used in Genesis, is often taken to indicate an 
order of being superior to the brute, and is the 
text of many an argument to prove the immor- 
tality of the soul. The incorrectness of this 
assumption will be readily seen by referring to 
Gen. i. 20, 21, 24 and elsewhere, in which pas- 
sages the words translated “living soul” are 
applied also to the entire lower creation. They 
are used indifferently of man and beast to ex- 
press animal life in general; and it is in this 
light that the apostle uses them as the very 
course of his argument shows. Adam is spoken 
of as a living soul, not to prove his immortality, 
but rather his mortality. It is by means of the 
soul that he and all descended from Him, are 
linked to this changing and corruptible world, 
and so become the heirs of corruption. The 
only superiority ascribed to man in the history 
of creation, is found in the fact that ‘God 
breathed into him the breath of life,’ and in this 
it is intimated that in the act of becoming a 
living soul, man at the same time was endowed 
with higher capacities, which brought him into 
relationship with God, and made him capable of 
communing with Him, and go of rising to a spir- 
itual existence. But the possibilities here in- 
volved for leading a true, spiritual life, could 
only be carried out by his abiding in fellowship 
with God and partaking of the Divine Spirit. 
And had this been maintained by obedience, 
there is every reason to believe that the higher 
life of the spirit would have glorified the lower 
and made it partaker of immortality without the 
intervention of death. But by reason of the 
Fall, this possibility was cut off. and man becom- 
ing animal (yvyixdc) or as our version renders it 
‘‘natural” in the very elements of his charac- 
ter, or in the springs of his existence, became 
at the same time mortal. Herein lay the neces- 
sity forthe new creation through the interven- 
tion of a Redeemer who shall be nothing less 
than a quickening spirit]. That the Apostle 
wished to have the following clause also, regarded 
as a scripture quotation, is an assumption as 
groundless astnat the whole was taken out of 
the Apocrypha. That which was affirmed in 
scripture respecting the first man Adam, suggests 
to his mind the thought of Christ, the antitype 
of Adam; the lower plain upon which Adam 
was said to stand, points tothe higher. Already 
by the addition of the epithets “first” and 
** Adam,” the apostle gives us to recognize the 
significance of the scripture language, and intro- 
duces the contrast which he wished to set up.— 
the last Adam, a quickening spirit.—« He 
attaches his own words directly to the passage 
from Scripture, as if to intimate, that the latter 
as neceasarily followed from the former, accord- 
ing to its typical significance,.as though it had 
been already spoken. He, therefore, merely 
gives expression to the inference which is im- 
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plied in the passage itself, without any intimation 
that it also did not belong to the language of 
Scripture—it being a self-evident result plainly 
contained there. (‘‘ Let a person read the first 
clause,” and man became a * living soul,” dwelling 
thoughtfully upon the expression ‘living soul,” 
and then repeat, ‘the last Adam, a quickening 
epirit,”” somewhat less slowly and loud,” MEYER, 
Ed. 8.) The whole sentence, however, is by no 
means, to be regarded asa logical parenthesis, 
as though ver. 46, were to be connected immedi- 
ately with ver. 44; but it enters directly into 
the whole course of thought, and was designed 
to be a confirmation of the preceding statement 
(ver. 44) from Scripture, whick, by its declara- 
tion in regard tothe first Man, that he became 
@ living soul, from whence the soul-body or 
animal organization proceeded, points directly 
to that higher state which was first realized in 
the last Adam, viz., to the quickening Spirit on 
which the spiritual body was founded.—The 
adverb ‘*s0” introduces the scripture text a- 
corresponding to that which had just been assert- 
ed and likewise confirming it. Adam’s becom- 
ing ‘ta living soul” is represented as the effect 
of God’s breathing into him ‘the breath of lives,” 


Ort Myv’s- This is the term used to 


express the principle of life taken absolutely, 
which has its source in the divine Spirit, of 
which the soul of man is the efflux forming the 
bond or nexus between his body and his spirit, 
See Delitzsch, Ed. 2. Part II. Sec. 8, and Heard, 
Ween Nature of Man, p. 86—46}. The man, 
however, is ry wd), living soul, wherein 


body and spirit meet in living union. By means 
of this union is he constituted and made capable 
of a spiritual life; or in other words, herein 
consists the foundation of his moral and intel- 
lectual culture and final glorification into a 
divine life (Beck, Seelent., p. 9.) ‘This life of 
the spirit as it increases in intensity is destined 
to make the soul, and by means of it the body 
likewise ever more and more, the proper image 
and exponent of itself, so that the (wo-fold life 
of man, as in & natural-and necessary way it has 
the soul for its uniting bond, so also in an 
ethical and voluntary way it has the spirit as an 
all-pervading and controlling principle.” [See 
Delitzsch, Part II. Sec. 6]. The first man, not as 
yet having transcended the character of a living 
soul (with which, however, sin must not as yet 
be supposed, nor even the necessity of its occur- 
rence, but only the susceptibility for it, Meyer, 
Ed. 8,) since his personal life, by a free act of 
his own, had not appropriated as it should the Di- 
vine life of the spirit, but had apostatized from 
it through sin, which ran its fatal course in sub- 
jecting man more and more tothe power of death, 
required now a new beginning which should 
actually lead to that glorification for which he 
was originally intended. This was to be achieved 
by such an appropriation of the Divine life of 
the Spirit that the result should be a quickening 
spirit. And this is just. what we find in the 
other and second Adam who winds upthe history 
of the race; since soul and body are in Him 
thoroughly pervaded by the Divine life and He 
as the perfected and glorified One, has the power 
continually to beget this same life in others, and 
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so by renewing and transforming them, actually 
to develop the original capacities and intent of our 
common nature. ‘But for the very reasou that 
this quickening Spirit was obliged to assimilate 
every thing to itself, there arose a necessity for its 
bursting this earthly covering in order to fashion 
for itself a new andglorified organ.” NEgANDER. 
—Now, itis evident, that the point of time from 
which Christ became this ‘‘ quickening Spirit” 
was, not His birth, but His resurrection ; for 
until that moment He was in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh and had an animal body; and it was not 
until after He had solved the problem of main- 
taining the original sinlessness of the spirit 
through allthe stages of His natural life in a 
world of sin, that He, who, by a living resem- 
blance, was the representative of a humanity 
that bad become flesh in all its natural suscepti- 
bility to sin and death, became in like manner the 
representative and head of a humanity spiritu- 
ally and divinely glorified, by virtue of havin 
glorified human nature through the power of 
the Spirit, and in the maintenance of a perfect 
obedience, and of thus having overcome the curse 
of sin (Beck, Lehrwiss., p. 465 ff. 472). The point of 
transition from the one to the other stage is His 
resurrection. Through this, in the very might 
of that love which led him to incur judgment and 
lay down His life for the deliverance of the lost, 
He became henceforth in His newly quickened 
and glorified corporeity the divine organ for 
that life-renewal, that quickening of the dead, 
which reaches its perfect realization at the res- 
urrection, and so, ‘‘a quickening spirit” (comp. 
Rom. viii. 11). The verb to be supplied is not éoriv, 
ts, but éyévero, became. While it belongs to the 
soul to be only “living,” and that through the 
spirit; so, on the contrary, does it belong to the 
Spirit ‘‘to make alive,” to impart the divine life- 
power which it has in itself, or which it é in a 
personal way (Osiander and Meyer). As the 
expression, ‘‘the first man,” designates the 
founder of the human race whose type is im- 
pressed upon all who spring from him, so does 
the expression, ‘‘the last Adam,” designate Him 
from whom issues the second final development 
of humanity that leads on to perfection. 

And now, since it were natural to wish that 
the perfect had existed from the beginning, he 
pruceeds to state the law of the divine order.— 
Howbeit, not first the spiritual, but the 
animal; afterward the spiritual.—Such is 
the established order in the development of hu- 
manity; and this order he means to set forth as 
something necessary, [founded in the very plan 
of the entire creation, the analogies of which 
were to be seen everywhere. Nature, through 
all the stages of existence, forms an ever-ascend- 
ing series. In all the realms of life we mount 
from the lowest organizations to those more re- 
fined and complete. Why this was 20 ordered, 
the apostle does not pretend to say. The reason 
for it is deeper than science can go, and is amon 
the hidden things of the Eternal Wisdom. All 
that Paul means to assert here is, that such is 
the order required by the general constitution of 
things]. First, the earthly nature must needs 
manifest itself in Adam, and then only could it 
attain afterwards to a higher development 


(Neander). The adjectives, ‘spiritual’ and 
‘‘animal,” had better be taken here in a general 
way, as designating different stages of life, with- 
out supplying the noun “ body.” —That the natu- 
ral is first, and then the spiritual, is shown in 
the instances of the two great heads of humani- 
ty.—The first man (is) of the earth, earthy; 
—By the epithet ‘‘ earthy,’’ which relates to the 
body, and nut to the whole man as imbued with 
earthly affections, he designates that. physical 
conformation which corresponds to his origin as 
taken from the earth. With this is connected 
the animal state. But the inward quickening of 
the body, which proceeds primarily from the 
spirit, does not take place directly ; but through 
the operation of the soul, which, in man, by 
virtue of the breath of the Creator; is, as it were, 
formed out of the essence of the spirit in the 
body (Beck, Seelenl., p. 81). Now, inasmuch as 
in the creation of the first man there existed, 
first of all, a body fashioned out of the dust of 
the earth, this, at-the start, could only bear the 
impress of the soul, which mediated the quicken- 
ing power of the spirit. And such a body car- 
ries in itself the possibility of death, which, 
however, is only realized through sin (Gen. iii. 
19; Comp. Rom. v. 12 ff.), & ¢., the alienation of 
the soul, which determines the condition of the 
body, from the Divine Spirit-life. Apart from 
this, however, it has the eset also of not 
dying, which might have been realized through 
the perpetual appropriation of this spirit-life 
by means of which, as the soul advanced in 
spiritual glorification, it would become ever more 
qualified for the progressive quickening and 
glorification of the body (comp. Osiander, p. 777). 
As the antithesis we have—the second man 
is from heaven.—The fuller reading of the 
received text, ‘the Lord from heaven,” is op- 
posed by an overwhelming balance of authorities ; 
and the rejection of the words ‘‘the Lord” is 
not to be explained on the ground that it did not 
seem to suit as the proper ccntrast for ‘‘ earthy.” 
It is far more likely that some transcribers at- 
tempted to fill out what appeared to be an im- 
perfect. antithesis, by adding ‘“‘the Lord” in the 
margin by way of a gloss, and that this after- 
wards crept into the text. By the term ‘‘Lord” 
(which would belong not to the subject, but to 
the predicate, and as the nobler designation 
would be put before the other), there would be 
exhibited the divine glory, the supramundane 
exaltation and power of the second man coming 
from heaven, in contrast with the earthly imper- 
fection and weakness of the first man springing 
from the earth; and this certainly would not 
simply refer to his bodily life, but to his entire 
personality, which carries in itself the fulness of 
the spirit, and of divinely quickening power; from 
which, then, it might be inferred in regard to 
the expression ‘‘earthy,”’ that it denoted the ~ 
earthly constitution and characteristics of the 
entire person of the first man.—In tke case of 
the shorter reading, however, the question arises 
whether it means the heavenly origin of the sec- 
ond Man, in relation to His human life; which, 
then, in case the term “earthy”? refers to the 
body of the first man, might be referred in like 
manner to Christ’s corporeity (hence the hereti- 
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eal assumption that Christ’s body was from hea- 
ven) ;* or whether it means the final appearing of 
the second man, His second advent, for the pertec- 
tion of His work, of which the resurrection of 

the dead isa part. The whole context appears 
to imply the latter (comp. vv. 22, 23, 45, 49).+ 
What is here meant, therefore, is His coming 
from Heaven at His second Advent, which will 
take place in celestial glory and in His trans- 

figured humanity. And this presents to us the 
real antithesis to the earthiness of the first man. 

The following verses express the fact that the 

peculiar qualities of each of these two heads are 

reflected in those of the persons who belong to 

them severally, viz., in respect to the natural 

body on the one side, and the spiritual body on 

the other. This is what is meant by d:0¢ and 

rocovrot.—As the earthy, such they also 
that are earthy :—By the latter are meant those 
who have descended from Adam, and like him 
are of an earthy nature.— and asthe heavenly, 

such they also that are heavenly.—By the 
latter are meant those belonging to Christ in 
their state of heavenly perfection, or those who 
are taken up with Christ, the glorified, in the 

fellowship of His glorified life in heaven. Comp. 

Eph. ii. 6, *‘and hath made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus;” and Phil. iii. 

20, ‘“‘Our citizenship is in heaven;” to which 
may be added still further, ver. 2]. ‘‘ Who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto His glorious body.” The latter is here 
carried out in ver. 49, in the same antithesis as 
in ver. 48.—And as we bore,—namely, during 
our earthly life,—the image of the earthy,— 
i. e., the animal body (Phil. iii. 21, ‘the body of 

our humiliation”)—we shall bear—namely, 
at the time of His appearing, from the resurrec- 
tion onward,—the image of the heavenly.— 
t. ¢., the spiritual body which is made like unto 
His glorious body. In the verbs égopécayperv 
and gopécopev, he places himself and his 
readers at the turning point of the second Advent, 

when they will have the life which they led in 
their earthy state behind them, and that of their 
heavenly state just before them.—¢opeiv,—an 
image taken from dress. It means to wear asa 
garment ; it occurs also in tragedy in relation to 
bodies (gopeiy déuac), and particular parts of the 
body, such asthe hair. The more feebly attested 
reading gopecouey, we shall bear, corresponds to 
the entire connection and force of thought. The 
other, dopéouperv, let us bear, would introduce a 
paranesis, whivh would constrain us to take the 
word ‘‘image”’ in an ethical sense. So Chrys., 
and Theoph.: ‘‘By the image of the earthy he 
means evil deeds, and by the image ot the heav- 


was used by the early heretics of the 
Garostic to sustain their doctrine that our Lord was not 
really born of the Virgin Mary, but was clothed in a budy 
derived from Heaven; in opposition to whom the early 
creede declare that He was as to His human nature consub- 
etantial with man, and as to His divine nature consubetan- 
tial with God.” Hopag}. 


+ [This is the view given by Meyer and other commenta- 
tors, both ancient and modern. But Bloomfield, and Alford, 
and Hodge,and de Wette, and many others, prefer the refer- 
ence to the heavenly origin of His entire personality as the 
Gud-Man. This view is ably supported by Bp. Bull. in his 
Jad. Eccl. Cathol. v. 5, and is also rendered probable from 
Jno. iii. 13, where the Son of Man is spoken of as “ He that 
came down from Heaven.” ] 
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enly, good deeds.” It isin connection with this 
reading also that the following verse is inter- 
preted in an ethical sense, which, however, is in 
contradiction with the uniform usage of the 
words ‘flesh and blood.” Perhaps, however, it 
was the ethical interpretation of ver. 50, that 
gave rise to the reading. ([Stanley, in obedience 
to the preponderance of authority, gives preter- 
ance to the hortatory form of this sentence, 
which he acknowledges to be in no connection 
with the context]. 

Ver. 60. He here winds up the whole of this 
exposition respecting the body in which believers 
should come forth, and confirms the declaration, 
‘‘we shall bear the image of the heavenly,” by a 
solemn asseveration.— Now this I say,—lt is 
a formula for emphasizing a subsequent state- 
ment, and implies no concession to his opponents. 
dre, a8 in chap. vii. 29, not ‘because,’ bhut,— 
that—Ver. 49 rests on ver. 45, not on. that 
which here follows.—flesh and blood—By 
these words, according to-Theodoret, are intended 

not our sinful, fallen nature, as some, like 

hrys,, understand it construing the words in an 
ethical sense; but] our mortal nature, which, as 
such—cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
—or, a8 Lange, ‘the constitution originating in 
natural birth.” It is the animal body in its 
present organization. ‘Flesh’ denotes the 
earthly substance of the ‘body and blood,” the 
animal element in it, according to its corruptible 
nature. That this corporeal constitution cannot 
enter the kingdom of God without change, is 
still further shown from the incompatibility be- 
tween the two.—neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption.—Corruption, not asdistinct 
from flesh and blood, as the dead are distin- 
guished from the living; but the word exhibits 
to us prominently a characteristic of our present 
state, which sets it in marked contrast with the 
constitution of the kingdom of God, as that of an 
imperishable life—g¢ 0 dpa is here the abstract for 
the concrete ¢ddprov. The present kAnpovopet 
expresses a constant relation (Meyer), and an 
established truth. The idea of time is not here 
taken into account. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Skepticism would fain wear the aspect of an 
enlightenment that transcended the ordinary 
scope of faith, of a more comprehensive and 
loftier view'of the world which was justified in 
looking down upon a belief in the doctrines of 
revelation as a sign of narrowness and bigotry. 
But, regarded rightly, the narrowness will be 
found on its part. It is skepticism that betrays 
a lack of sound reason, which, at the same time, 
includes a lack in the higher moral constitution. 
There lies at the foundation of it a dullness of 
thought, a dislike for the labor of profound con- 
templation, a disposition to be readily satisfied 
with what is most obvious, and to abide within 
the wonted circle of human notions. Nay, still 
more, there is at the bottom of it a pride of un- 
derstanding which delights in the supposed dis- 
coveries of truth, and is opposed to the acknowl- 
edgment of a wisdom surpassing its own range of 
thought and opinion—even a wisdom to which it 
is the business and duty of the human under- 
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standing to submit, cordially accepting its doo- 
trines and endeavoring to understand them more 
and more, if it is ever properly to come to itself, 
since it here enters upon its own proper ground, 
the Spirit of God, and in the light of truth is 
enabled to recognize more and more, on every 
side, the nature and laws of Divine providence, 
and the manifold ways of God, and the corres- 
pondencies which exist between the natural cre- 
ation in its varied developments and the king- 
dom of grace or the work of redemption in ail 
its rich unfolding. 

2. The resurrection of the dead, stands in close 
analogy with various phenomena which comstant- 
ly present themselves to our notice, and in which 
the creative omuipotence of God displays itself 
from year to year. In these death, dissolution, 
and corruption, are seen to be the conditions of a 
new life—stages of transition to new forms of 
existence. The kernel contained in the ripened 
fruit, conceals a vital germ, which, when the 
kernel is planted in the soil and there dissolved, 
bursts forth and springs up into a new growth in 
conformity with the coustitation originally given 
it by the Creator, and by means of His ever- 
present, everywhere active, power. Essentially 
the same process occurs in the resurrection of 
the dead. Corruption is only the dissolution of 
that which was the result of a previous vital de- 
velopment, in order that the germ of a new 
body which was included in the inmost kernel 
of the old, may break forth and unfold itself into 
anew and living organism. But the new is not 
[as some suppose, the restoration of the old, a 
recomposition of the same particles that existed 
in the old body,] but of another and nobler 
quality [and better suited to be the organ of a 
perfectly sanctified spirit]. In the resurrection 
body we enter upon a distinet and higher stage 
of life than that occupied by the body which has 
been laid inthe earth. [The apostle calls it “a 
building of God, a house not made with hands” 
in contrast with the former, in which, as the seat 
of pain, and suffering, and sin, we groaned 
being burdened. What its particular attributes 
and peculiarities are, it doth not yet appear. It 
is sufficient for us to know, that it will be like 
unto Christ’s glorious body; and from the hints 
afforded us in the account given of His several 
@ppearances to His disciples, we may obtain 
someidea of its superior adaptation for the service 
of the spirit]. It must be understood that we 
gre here speaking only of those who have been 
taken unto a fellowship with the new divine life 
in Jesus Christ, and have come within the sphere 
of His redeeming grace ; or, in other words, who 
belong to that new development which proceeds 
from the last Adam. [What the condition of 
those will be who are to come forth to the resur- 
rection of damnation, we are not here informed, 
and on this point to offer conjecture would be to 
go beyond our Bree): 

This higher stage of corporeal existence has 
its analogies in the broad range of creation: 
since here also, we behold manifold distinctions 
and degrees of organization, as well in the 
sphere of animal life as among the higher orders 
of being, including man and angels, and also 
among the celestial bodies shining with varied 
glory. Somewhat corresponding to the distine- 


tions here observable, will be the superiority of 
the resurrection-body in the comparison with 
the earthly body—a superiority, which viewed in 
the contrasts presented at the time of death and 
of resurrection, is expressed in the antithesis 
between corruption and incorruption, weakness 
and power, dishonor and glory. 

3. The resurrection as illustrated by the account 
of the divine planin man’s creation. Much light ia 
cast upon the great distinction between the pres- 
ent and the resurrection-body, by the divinely 
revealed economy of the Creator, or, in other 
words, by the divinely ordained development of 
the human race, as set forth in Seripture. The 
all-quickening Spirit of God first produced a 
creature with a living soul. The soul, as the 
vehicle and instrument of his life-power, by 
which being quickened, the earthly body pre- 


‘pared for it by God becomes animal or psychical, 


t. e. conformed tothe character of the soul, is 
the organism of a personal life which is capable 
either of appropriating to itself ever more and 
more that divine spiritual life in which it is 
rooted, or of apostatizing from it. In the case of 
apostasy, such as actually occurred, instead of a 
progressive glorification of the earthly, physical 
bedy into a eavanty, spiritual one, there would 
ensue & progressive mortality and corruption. 
And such man has already incurred. Neverthe- 
less, that condition for which he was originally 
constituted and destined, was still bound to come 
to pass. Through a Divine act of love, a new 
process of development was introduced into the 
human race, which, as in the first instance, en- 
tered into life through the quickening power of 
the divine Spirit, and in the like manner, in- 
volved the possibility of a free self-determina- 
tion in both directions, ¢. ¢.,a true human life 
according to soul and body. But by a style of 
conduct opposed to that pursued in the first 
stage of development or by its head, the first 
Adam—by the perpetual appropriation and main- 
tenance of the divine, spiritual life amid all 
the temptations of our lower nature, and amid 
all the difficulties, struggles and necessities which 
attended upon a loving entrance into the accursed 
state of the first Adamic humanity, this reached s 
height upon which the animal nature, glorified 
into a truly spiritual condition, becomes the 
principle of a like glorification for the earthly 
animal race of man (in 80 far as this enters into 
the fellowship of the second Adam), so that every- 
thing which had been corrupted by means of 
sin is again restored, and sims at rising to the 
highest stage of life which had been ordained 
from the beginning as the proper goal of all 
human endeavor, but which had become uaat- 
tainable after the apostasy. Now after that we 
have become incorporated into the second Adam 
by faith, by means of which His Spirit as ana 
inwardly sanctifying power takes possession of 
our personal life, and delivers it from all selfish- 
ness, and all entanglement with our earthly 
sensuous being, and attracts it with all its pow- 
ers and entire organism into the service of the 
Divine life, and assimilates it to that; there 
then follows, as the natural completion of this 
process, an unfolding of the germ of this Divine 
spiritual life that has been implanted in this or- 
ganism (after the process of dying which be- 
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longed to the old Adamic state, has been gone 
through with) into a new organism which cor- 
responds to the glorified body of the second 
Adam. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—Ver. 85. Hzpinozr: Shall I rise 
again out of the grave, the dust, the fire, the 
abyss of the sea, and appear in beauty and 
glory? Reason says, No. Oh, blindness! Ask 
the beautiful fruit-bearing stalk, what and where 
it was a short time ago.—Ver. 86. ‘‘Thou fool.” 
Paul here calls conceited reason by its right 
name, in order to rebuke unbelief (Gal. iii. 1). 
To bim who believes in the infinite knowledge, 
wisdom and power of God, and in the creation 
where God brought all things out of nothing, it 
will not be hard to believe that God knows where 
every little particle of dust of this or that body 
or member is, and how that which has been 
mingled in with the seeds of other bodies is to 
be again separated from them, and how each 
particle is to be brought again to its place, so 
that each body may be the same body.* If it is 
possible that a corrupted little seed of corn shall 
spring up to new life and verdure, and bring forth 
new kernels, although thy reason cannot com- 
prehend how this can happen; then it is not im- 
possible that God should quicken again the 
bodies that have been dissolved.—There is such 
a depth and breath in the works of God, that 
oar feeble understanding becomes lost in them, 
even as a little drop of water is swallowed up in 
the great sea.—Ver. 87f. That the nature of 
every plant, with all its peculiarities is included 
in the little seed-corn, and springs from that, is 
certainly a work of God’s wisdom and omnipo- 
tence. If He now produces from the buried 
kernel a particular plant which bears upon its 
stalk many other like kernels, how can we doubt 
that God would be both able and willing, ac- 
cording to His own infinite power, to bring forth 
out of the seed of a decaying human body a like 
result once more? (Luke xviii. 27.)—Ver. 48. 
The most beautiful of mankind, during their 
whole life, are but dirt, and are obliged to con- 
ceal much that they have both upon and in 
themselves; but the resurrection will glorify all 
that, and render our bodies perfectly pure ves- 
cels.—Ver. 45. We must carry about with us 
this mortal body in humility, endure it with 
patience, and let it die with fresh courage. In 

is way we rightly labor towards transforming 
it into that glorious and spiritual body which we 
expect from the second Adam.—Ver. 47. Hepin- 
ame: Since the earthly Adam, endowed with 
earthly attributes, came first, and the second 
spiritual Adam followed after, so must that body 
which we inherit from Adam first be earthly and 
born, ere it become spiritual according to the 
image of the second Adam.—Ver. 48. Every 
thing in its own time—the body must first lay 
off its earthly qualities through death, and after 
that spring up anew.—What at last is born anew 
at the resurrect ion—should not this be glorious ? 
Ver. 49. Here upon earth the glory of the 


* [Thie comment is founded on the false assumption once 

80 prevalent, that the identity of the present and the resur- 

0 bodies was to consist in the identity of the material 
particles out of which the present body is composed]. 


divine image mirrors itself in believers to some 
degree; but at the resurrection they will possess 
allthis glory in its perfection.—Ver. 50. Per- 
haps thou wouldst gladly jourrey on to heaven 
with thy body and soul without dying, and so 
inherit its glory (2. Cor. v. 4); but that which is 
to live there must first perish, ere it be made anew. 

BregLenb. Bipet:—Ver. 85f. Man takes too 
much upon his phantasy, and means to see 
every thing thereby. Happily such are first point- 
ed to the operations of Nature. For the lower 
and thetransient world isan image of the higher 
and the enduring. If suck wise spirits would 
investigate more exactly the operations of Na- 
ture, this would enable them to read in living 
characters, what follies they, with their wisdom 
perpetrate beforeGod. Even in natural things 
we do not succeed in understanding how one 
thing and another transpires; and how much 
more will this be the case in heavenly mys- 
teries (Wisdom ix. 16).—It is a folly which 
emanates from the pool of our corrupt 
hearts to be always inquiring—‘ how? how?’ 
If we take our reason only with us and 
use it Sbeyond its proper limits, it turns to un- 
reason. We should learn to understand that 
things come from a higher hand, and abide in 
the way of faith.—Ver. 87. The outer hulls do 
not germinate, but are sloughed off from the 
inner germ, decay and mix with earth; but the 
germ itself springs up again in living green. 
Accordingly it is not precisely the same body 
with all its dust that is to rise again. Yea, even 
during this life, this mortal body is subject to a 
perpetual change, so that in a short time not one 
particle of that which we once were, remains in 
us, [so it is not necessary in maintaining the 
identity of the body to preserve the same mate- 
rial particles of which it was at any one time 
composed}. Though our bodies are in continual 
flux, yet no one says that we become new men 
every quarter of a year.—Ver. 88. . The best is 
concealed in order that we may not confound 
Natare with God. Nature hides itself. There 
God alone is master, and has the key. If we do 
not go to Him we shall bring nothing out.—Ver. 
44. We must not draw our conclusions from 
one body to another, and say: A body is a 
body. No; great distinctions exist among 
bodies. There is a spiritual body which is through 
and through like pure spirit, as well as a nat- 
ural and beastly body.—Ver. 45. God has crea- 
ted men not purely spiritual, in order that they 
may not exalt themselves, but ever be mindful 
of their dependence. The natural life is, in re- 
spect to the other life, only as a field ; but in the 
field a spiritual seed is sown which shall hereaf- 
ter spring up through the power of the second 
Adam.—Ver. 46. The state of weakness comes 
first: otherwise, we would not know how to esteem 
that of highest glory, nor yet to distinguish 
between the two. Hence, this order is good; 
and he who takes it into account will avoid the 
miserable snares which are spread by reason.— 
Ver. 47. The first and the second man—these 
two are as wide asunder in their nature as hea- 
ven and earth, yea, as God and the creature; 
and yet one has come to the other, so that we 
have share in both.—Ver. 48. We must not 
become more earthly than Adam was. The 
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Heavenly Adam was provided in order that we may 
and should again erect ourselves upon Him. In 
this way, then, do those that are heavenly spring 
from Him by a new birth and life in Him. But 
if this is to happen, our old earthly man, must 
and will, in thought, word, work, become uni- 
ted to Christ, in his sufferings and death, and 
the new man arise in us.—This is the great mys- 
tery, on account of which God became man, and 
proposes now to exhibit us as the children of 
God through His incarnation. 

Rizoer:—Ver. 85ff. In inquiring after the 
exact ground, how any event comes to pass, every 
thing for the most part turns upon the intention 
of the inquirer—whether he inquire froma desire 
of learning, and a delight in the truth, or from 
doubt and pleasure in mocking; whether he does 
it from faith and for the sake of advancing in 
knowledge, or simply to find pretext for unbelief. 
The difficulty in respect to the resurrection is 
the dying and the dissolutton; but this, indeed, 
in a thousand cases, is the only way to new life 
and verdure, and fruitfulness. This thou wouldst 
question, if thou hadst not seen it so often.—It is 
enough that now the way through death to life 
is so pictured before our eyes. What God does 
daily and yearly in the realm of Nature, this He 
does in the kingdom of His Son, for the destruc- 
tion of the last enemy. Let the change and ex- 
pansion and manifold increase in the seed that 
is sown be what it may, yet all this has had its 
ground and cause in the seed itself. Even so the 
regurrection is but a quickening and up-spring- 
ing of that very thing which Tas died.— What 
else is the denial of the resurrection but an ig- 
noring of the power of God, which can produce 
out of its inexhaustible fulness just what it will. 
Ver. 42 ff. Precious foundation for our patience, 
—to suffer under the body of this death, because 
the germ of a future spiritual body exists therein! 
How deep down into the inheritance of Adam: 
until thou returnest again to dust! How highly 
exalted in the inheritance of Christ: until we 
shall become like unto His glorious body! Lord 
Jesus, prepare me that I may bear thy heavenly 
image.—Ver. 50. The natural life which we 
have in common with other living creatures upon 
the soil of earth, is not fit for the kingdom of 
God; it would be far too weak to sustain the 
powers in exercise there. 

HEvBNER :—Ver. 35. All question after the 
how in the mysterious doctrines of religion must 
be asked with modesty, with a recognition of the 
limits of our knowledge, with the design of 
warding off unbelief and strengthening faith ; 
and hence, not in those cases where all compre- 
hension on our part is absolutely denied. Close 
reflection, strictly carried out, will never stumble 
at revelation.—Ver. 87. The present and the 
future life are related as germ and fruit; hence, 


the resurrection is not the creation of a new or- 

ganism. The study of fiature should help reve- 

lation, and should lead us to the Lord of Nature 

and the Giver of Revelation. Especially does 

the ever-recurring change from death to life, 

which we see in nature, assist a Christian’s faith 
in the resurrection.—Ver. 89 ff. The inexhans- 
tible manifoldness of the kingdom of God opens 
to our contemplation an unfathomable sea.—Ver. 
42. The fundamental stuff remains, but de- 
velopment gives it another body. We know 
nothing of the innermost, finest parts of the 
body, and it is from these that the main stuff of 
the future body is formed. Since the heavenly 
body will not be like the earthly, it will be no 
burden to man. Finite spirits also must neces- 
sarily have an organ (contrary to Kant).—Ver. 
45 ff. Christ, the Regenerator of man, gives the 
spiritual life—He creates in us not only the new 
life of regeneration, but His spirit and His power 
will directly quicken our bodies. 

W. F. Bessen:—Ver. 47. Great is the miracle 
of creation, by which God called the first man 
out of the earth into a natural life; but greater 
still is the miracle of Redemption, by which God 
has created a spiritual body, of which the sinful, 
earthly children of the sinful, earthly Adam were 
utterly destitute. Although now the work of re- 
demption is greater than the work of creation, 
yet is it not more difficult to believe that the Lord 
will make our natural body a spiritual body, ac- 
cording to the likeness of His perfected spiritual 
body, than it is to believe that He made our nat- 
ural body from a clump of earth?—Ver. 49. The 
true Christophori, or Christ-bearers, are Chris- 
tians, here, in faith; there, in sight.—Ver. 50. 
The fiesh and blood of the lost may and will rise, 
not to the inheritance of the kingdom, but to 
suffer the pain of eternal fire. But, in order 
that flesh and blood may rise to the inheritance 
of the kingdom, the present form of flesh and 
blood must be done away ; first, through spiritual 
regeneration in baptism, and then through the 
physical change in the grave, in order that a 
spiritual flesh and blood may spring therefrom, 
according to the fashion of the flesh and blood of 
Christ.—The Christian burial is the blessing of 
the body to be redeemed from corruption (Rom. 
viii. 28). 

Rosertson : — Vv. 46-49. The natural pre- 
cedes the spiritual. I. The universality of this 
law, as seen: 1. In the order of creation; 2. In 
the progress of the Jewish nation; 8. In the 
progress of the human race. II. The spiritual 
instances of this law: 1. Our natural affections 
precede our spiritual; 2. The moral precedes 
the spiritual. III. The stages through which 
we pass: 1. Through temptation; 2. Through 
sorrow j. 
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51 


Behold, I shew [tell, A¢yw] you a mystery; We shall notall sleep [We all shall not 


52 sleep, rdvte¢ ob xotuyd."], but we shall all be changed.'! In a moment [an atom, drdpw], 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
53 dead shall be raised* incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 


54 


must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. So [But, ée], 


when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption,® and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality,’ then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is [ was, 


xaterddy] swallowed up in victory. 


58 Lord Jesus Christ. 


O death, where 1s thy sting? O grave [death, 
Bdvate], where ts thy victory /* [But, de] The sting of death vs sin; and the strength 
of sin zs the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory‘ through our 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 


always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know [knowing, eiddre¢] 


that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


Ver. 51.—The Rec. is satisfactorily authenticated, [wdyree pdv oF rotunOnodpeba, wdvres 8 dAAaynodsueba]. The 
origin of the other readings is easily explained from the apparent difficulty ofthis. Lachmann [and Stanley] have wayre¢ 
[née] coupnOnodueda, ov wdvres 62 adAay. Others have wdvyres wey ay eOa, ob maytes 52 aAAay. [The wer has in 

ts favor A. C. (2d. hand), D. (2d and 3d hand), E. F. G. K. L. Sinait., Vulg.. later 8yr., Copt., and a few eccles. writers, but 
against it B. C. (let hand), D. (1st hand), the Syr. (Pesch.), Aeth., and Orig. Jerome testifies that in his day all the Latins 
had omnes quidem resurgemus, but that the Greeks were divided between omnes dormiemus, and non omnes dormiemus. 
Augustine also mentions that both Greeks and Latins were divided about it. It was very likely to have originated in an 
attempted conformity with the subsequent 8. For placing the ov before cou@., so that it may quell that word, and not 
after, with the comma before it, 50 that it may quality aAAay., we have B. D. (2d and 3d hand), E. K. L., almoet all the 
cursives, with the Goth., 8yr., (both), Copt., Acth., Arab. versions, and many of the best Greek and Latin writers. Among 
the other MSS. there is an almost inextricable confusion, suggesting that they are not reliable. They appear to have 
sprung from the idea that otherwise Paul would assert (contrary to fact) that he, and those to whom he wrote, were not 
todie. See all the readings discussed elaborately in Retche and Tschendorf.—C. P. W. 

2 Ver. 52.— Lachmann bas dvacrigorrat, but the evidence for that reading is not quite convincing. fit is sustained by 
A.D. EB. FP. G., 2 cursives, Orig. (one ms.), Chrys. (one ma.), Damasc., Theophyl. marg.)s but B. C. K. L. M., Sinait., several 
copies of the Latin, Vulg. (resurgunt), Orig. (5 times). Dialog. Chrys. (one ms.), ., Theodt., have éyepOjaorrar.—C. P. W.J 

[? Ver 54.—The whole sentence 7d $0 vy r. évdve. apOapc. cat is omitted in C. (1st hand), Sinait., (Ist hand), 2 cur- 
sives, the Vulg., Goth., Copt., Aeth. (both), Murcion (in Epiph.), Athan., Iren. (Lat.), Hilar., Aug. (once), Ambrst., Fulg., 
Oros., Bede. By A., the Arm., version, and,some unimportant M838., it is inserted after 1d Ovyr. +. dvdus. aday.; D. (1st hand, 
mot in the Lat. Ist band), entirely omits this latter sentence. Doubtless by homeoteleuton.—C. P. W. 

4 Ver. 55.—The xévrpow and vixos are arranged in the reverse order by a number of i MBS. [B.C. 1. M. Sinait. (1st 
hand), Vulg., Copt. Aeth., Arm., Slav., Eus., Athan., Didym., -» Damasc., Iren. (Lat.), Tert., Jer., Ambr.] This was done 

ly, to make the sentence conform to the Septuagint. Such, too, was doubtless the origin of the substitution of 

fo for the second @dvare [in A. (2d hand), K. L. M. Sinait., (3d hand), several cursives, the Goth., Syr. (both), Orig., 
than. (once), Cyr., Epiph. For @dvare twice we have B. C. D. B. F.G. I., 2 cursives, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Aeth., Arm., 
Euseb., Athan. (once), Nyss., Iren.(Lat.), Tertul., Cypr., Ambr., August. Wordsworth, gives as a reason for the change of qéy 
into Odvare. that the primitive Christians, who would not be surprised at a personification of @avaros, would bave been 


shocked at such rc. bold apostrophe as the A 


le here derived from bis Hebrew a to Hades, on the ground that 


it would countenance the heathen notion of a personal deity so named.—C. P. W. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 51. He now proceeds to reveal to them 
something of the process of the resurrection. 
And what he has to say is introduced in a man- 
ner solemn, and calculated to awaken attention. 
—Behold,—The word points to an object pre- 
sented for inward contemplation, and at the same 
time extraordinary, g, @., ‘behold, look my 
words full in the face—they contain a truth 
which we are slow to recognize, but which is 
true notwithstanding.’ The thing to be an- 
nounced he callse—a mystery —not simply 
something hitherto unknown to the reader, but 
something ascertained only through a divine 
revelation, or the illumination of the Spirit (iv. 
1; xiii. 2).—tell I unto you:—This mystery 


was, that those who are alive at the coming of 
the Lord will experience a change that shall fit 
them for participating in the kingdom of God, 
just as those would who arose from the dead; 
hence, that that which was said in ver. 49 was 
applicable also to them. The same truth is set 
forth in 1 Thes. xv. 1-17, save that the idea of 
a change, which, in the latter text, is only pre- 
supposed, is, in our passage, definitely brought 
to view. In both places he gives his readers to 
understand that the disclosure made rested upon 
revelation (1 Thes. iv. 15, ‘‘by the word of the 
Lord” ).—The received text of our passage has, 
from the earliest time, created difficulty.* It 


*[Calvin remarks: “There is here no difference in the 
Greek MSS. (which ie true, so far ae those he had to deal 
with went), but iu the Latin versions there are three differ- 
ent readings. The first is, We shall, indeed, all die, but we 
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seems to assert that the Apostle expected, not 
death, but a sudden change both for himself and 
for all his cotemporaries—a thing not reconcila- 
ble with actual events. Hence, ov has been put 
after korzndnodéueda, connecting it with the 
following verb; [so Stanley, who renders: ‘we 
shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed ”’] 
(besides, some put ov» before koi td, which is, 
perhaps, only a trace of the original position of 
ov); but this reading would be unsuitable by 
reason of the more exactly defining statement of 
time, immediately following in ver. 52, which 
could only be joined toa positive clause. Ne 
would hardly do to say, ‘we shall not all be 
changed io a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’ 
etc. It was perhaps with a view of obviating this 
difficulty that the reading avacrycdueda, we shall 
arise, [found in D., and adopted by the vulgate], 
was introduced; but which even in this way be- 
trays its non-authenticity, and, besides, is less 
sustained. In the case of the received text, 
whvrec wav ov xotpydynoopedva, wdvrec 
68 @AdAayynodue F a,—there still arises, how- 
ever, the objection, that the apostle could not 
assert concerning himself and a// his readers, or 
all Christians of his time that they would not 
‘sleep,’ but would rather all “‘be changed,” 

as is implied here by the position of the nega- 
tive ov, which bears directly upon the verb, and 
not upon the adjective wavrec all—making it 
mean, ‘all of us shall not sleep’]. Hence, a tra- 
jection of the negative is here assumed, révrec 
ov, standing for ov wdvrec, and the clause taken 
to be equivalent to ob mdvrec xocuyd., meaning 
not all of us shall sleep;’? and dAAayyadépetva 
is interpreted in a broader sense, as including 
the idea of rising from the dead, which is op- 
posed by the stricter signification of the term, 
and by the more exact intimation given in ver. 52, 
where it is said that the dead also shall rise. 
Nor yet can the above-mentioned trajection of 
the negative be justified on the ground of giving 
the word zdvrec, all, a more emphatic position, 
or from Numb. xxiii. 13; Josh. xi. 18 or Sir. 
xvii. 80 (where it does not occur); and, besides, 
the assumption of a various range of meaning 
for aAAaynoépueda in such close succession 
has something arbitrary in it. The same is true 
also of the expedient of putting ov xotpyd, not 
sleep, in @ parenthesis, g. d., ‘we all (shall, in- 
deed, not die, but yet) all shall be changed. 
[So Hodge, who, as above, broadens the scope of 
the verb rendered ‘changed,’ so as to denote not 
simply the transformation of the living, but also 
the reinvestiture of the dead, thus making it 
apply to all Christinns generally. Stanley is 
singularly confused here, following Lachmann 
in his text, and rendering ‘we shall all sleep; 
but we shall not all be changed ;’ yet, in his 
note, giving a decided preference for the Rec. 
Text, and rendering it, ‘*« We shall, all of us, not 
die, but be changed.” In the latter he follows 
Meyer and Winer (Gr. Gram. Pt. iii. 3 61, 4£.) 


shall not all be changed. The second is, We shall, indeed, 
all rise again, but we shall not all be changed. (This is the 
reading of the Vulgate followed by Wickliffe and the Rheim's 
version.] The third is, We asball not, indeed, all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed.” This anand he ascribes to the 
fact, “ that some readers, who are not t 

dissatisfied with the true reading, ventured to conjecture a 
reading which was more approved by them ”’]. 


who insist that the only translation consistent 
with Greek is as Kling gives it in his version— 
We shall all not sleep, but we shall be 
changed,—The intention of the apostle is to 
answer a question, which would naturally occur 
to some in view of the declaration that < flesh 
and blood could not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
If this were so, it might be asked, what would 
become of the living? While the dead would 
rise with new bodies, what would become of 
them who were expecting to survive till the ad- 
vent. These are the parties whom he now has 
solely in his eye, and since the great crisia was 
Bupposed to be near at hand, he speaks here n 
the first person, and says ‘ ze) The difficulty 
in regard to x dvrec, all, is relieved by the aup- 
position that he had in mind the sum total of the 
survivors (arrong whom he also reckoned hin- 
self), to whom alone the whole context relates. 
But that the words zév dé should stand in 
convection with the same emphatically repeated 
word mdvrec, all, when they appear to relate to 
the contrast between ‘not sleeping’ and ‘ being 
changed,’ ia entirely in accordance with Greek 
usage (comp. Passow upon the words II. i. 176, 
b, above). They had better remain untrans- 
lated.—By ‘ being changed ’ he indicates the im- 
mediate transition from the earthly into the 
heavenly body, without the intervening process 
of death and the resurrection. This is to take 
place—In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye,—Both these expressions indicate the 
same thing, and set forth, in a most striking 
manner, the instantaneousness of the transition, 
excluding the possibility of death coming in be- 
tween. drouov, an indivisible point of time. In 
this change a prevenient qualification, a prepara- 
tion for this glorification, by the operation of the 
Spirit of Christ, is indeed not excluded; it is 
only asserted that this glorification would take 
place suddenly.—A second particular relating to 
the time of this change, is expressed by the 
words—at the last tramp :—é» T7 écy. aadAn.; 
év is used as expressive of the time in which the 
last trumpet sounds, as in 1 Thes. iv. 16, where 
it is said of the Lord that He will descend from 
Heaven év odAmyyt Beot, “in the trumpet of 
God;’’ whereupon the dead will rise. [For this 
use of év, see Jelf. Gr. Gram. 3622, 2. fin.]. The 
word ondrifey is used to denote the trumpet 
blast accompanyingthe Theophanies,and resound- 
ing over the whole region of their manifestation, 
arousing and shaking all things there (comp. ex. 
xix. 16; Isa. xxvii. 18; Zech. ix. 14). The last 
trumpet refers tothat great Theophany, or Chris- 
tophany, by which all the revelations of God in 
this dispensation will be bronght to their close. 
That this will coincide with the seventh trumpet 
(Rev. xi. 15), is, by no means, improbable; be- 
cause, there also John is speaking of the end of 
the world-power, and the coming in of the 
kingdom of God and of Christ—an event with 
which that here mentioned must synchronize. 
From this, however, we are not to conclude that 
Paul had in mind the seven trumpets of the Apo- 
calypse, of which he supposed this to be the last ; 
‘for itis hardly proper to ascribe the peculiarity 
of John’s vision to the apostle Paul, as though 


@ most discerning. | the doctrine of the latter were moulded by the 


former.” Bureger.—But in no case are we te 
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suppose any allusion here to the seven trumpets, 
according to which the Rabbis were wont to ex- 
hibit the seven stages of the resurrection—the 
last announcing the instant when the dead were 
to stand upon their feet—since the apostle fur- 
nishes not the remotest hint of the kind. More- 
over, to interpret the trumpet sound of those 
commotions and revolutions which were to intro- 
duce and accompany the judgment; or, as Ol- 
shausen does, of a powerful all-shaking operation 
of the Spirit; or, of an all-agitating xéAevoya, 
conmand, or veya, nod, of God (Theoph.); or in- 
definitely of some aign that the judgment is to be 
held, isarbitrary. The trampet blast, elaewhere 
spoken of as the signal for battle, (comp. xiv. 7), 
or for assembling, or for judgment, here comes 
as the signal for the great act of the all-victorious 
king, who will call his people out from among 
the quick and the dead into the glory of His 
heavenly life, and so shall gather them about 
himself. But Neander says: ‘We shall not be 
able to take the statement of the trumpet literally 
It denotes the call to the last act of Divine om- 
nipotence.”—for the trumpet shall sound,— 
caiAxioesc is impersonal, tt shall sound, like te, 
tf rains, and the like. It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose any definite subject here, whether God, or 
Christ (comp. ‘“‘the trump of God,’ 1 Thes. iv. 
16; and ‘the Lord God shall blow the trumpet,”’ 
Zech. ix. 14), or an angel (comp. Rev. viii. 2).— 
The events following upon the sound of the trum- 
pet are introduced by «ai; first, the resurreo- 
tion of the dead according to 1 Thes. iv. 16, 
‘‘the dead in Christ shall rise first” (comp. 
above ver. 23), and that, too, in a state of incor- 
ruption (comp. ver. 42).—and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible ;—hen, the change of 
the living, which, as is shown from what follows, 
is also a transition into a state of incorruption. 
[This is in exact accordance with 1 Thes. iv. 15. 
“‘Those who are alive when Christ comes shall 
not prevent,” §. ¢., take the precedence of, ‘them 
which are asleep” ]. But to take the term “we” 
as a sort of generalization, by which he did not 
intend literally to denote himself and his cotem- 
poraries, but only those living at the time of the 
Advent, and who belonged to an entirely differ- 
ent period, and so, ag equivalent to ‘we Chris- 
tians,’ «. ¢., those who shall then be alive [as 
Hodge and others], is entirely arbitrary. It is 
unquestionable that the apostle, although op- 
posed to all fanciful expectations and designa- 
tions of time (2 Thes. 11), regarded the second 
Advent as near, and hoped to survive to it; nor 
does what is said in chap. vi. 14, at all conflict 
with thia (see above).—The event thus predicted 
is con@med by a reference to the necessity of this 
change, pointing back to ver. 60.—For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 
—The epithets ‘“‘corruptible’’ and “mortal” re- 
late to the human body in its present state; but 
they are not to be distinguished, as though the 
former applied to the dead and the latter to the 
living (Bengel); for that which he designates as 
a mystery and has just made known, and that 
whereapon, therefore, the emphasis lies, is, that 
‘‘ece shali be changed.”” Hence, he is speaking 
mainly of the living. To ‘put on” (évdiaao- 
8a.) a figure borrowed from clothing (comp. 


ver. 49; 2 Cor. v. 8, ‘‘not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon”). The mainte- 
nanoe of a personal identity, with a change in 
the quality of the vesture, is here unmistakably 
implied; according to de Wette, the figure is one 
of aa inward purification (Luke xxvi. 49; Rom. 
xiii. 14; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10); according to 
Osiander of adornment and manifestation ot the 
change—both doubtful. The aorist infinitive in- 
dicates the instantaneousness of the process. 
The repetition of the verb gives emphasis, and 
preserves the symmetry of the sentence. 

Vers. 54-67. He here announces in a solemn 
manner, enhanced by the literal repetition of 
what he has just said, that this event will con- 
summate the victory over the last enemy, and in 
it will be fulfilled the prophecy which predicts 
the ceseation of all death at that time. [The 
argument closes in a burst of almost poetical 
fervor, (as in the corresponding passage, Rom. 
viii. 81).” Sraxtey].—And when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality,—[‘‘a repetition in a triumphant spirit, 
of the description of the glorious change.”’ A1- 
rPoRD |.—then shall come to pass—yevfoce- 
rac here expresses the thought elsewhere con- 
veyed by wAnpotovar redciovar.—the 
saying that is written, — The declaration 
is found in Isa. xxv. 8, in a passage announcing 
the final consummation of God’s kingdom, and is 
cited, not according to the LXX., but according to 


the original Hebrew, except that >} yon. 
ell WM La 

he will destroy death, is turned into the pas- 

sive ‘is swallowed up;’’ and nx is trans- 


lated as elsewhere in several passages in the LXX., 
e.g., Amosi. 11; viii. 8, ei¢ vixog, into victory; 
while it properly means entirely, altogether (comp. 
Hupfeld on Ps. xiii. 2), which also suits the pas- 
sage in Isa. (others: ‘‘altogether ’)—Death is 
swallowed up into victory.—k«areré0yn 
the same idea that is expressed in karapyeiras 
(ver. 26). ‘It isa remarkable expression, de- 
noting the swallowing up of the all-swallower.” 
(Vitringa).—Eic vixog can here be interpreted 
neither as equivalent to ‘forever,’ nor yet to 
‘entirely ;’ nor can we take it as an adverb, 
‘victoriously ’ (Flacius); but it indicates the re- 
sult of being swallowed up —‘‘into victory,” 
i. ¢., 80 that victory is gained, and the enemy is 
overcome. To this the following triumphal song 
is well appended. An argument may be urged 
against Osiander’s local interpretation of ei, (by 
which victory is personified and represented asa 
ravenous beast, as though the expression meant 
‘swallowed up iu the jaws of victory’), from the 
want of the article, as also from 76 vixog of 
ver. 56. Inasmuch as in this whole context 
death must mean physical death, the doctrine of 
the restoration of all things, as suggested by Ol- 
shausen, has here no support.— The reference to 
the prophecy fulfilled at the resurrection culmi- 
nates in a triumphal song. in uttering which, 
the Apostle seems transported in spirit to the 
moment of that grand consummation.— Where, 
—wrov, i. 20; Rom. iii. 27.—thy sting,—By 
xévtpoy we are not to understand a goad, which 
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death may be supposed to use in tilling his field, 
since without sin he could have no power over 
us [Billr. and Scholt.}]; nor yet as something 
which ealls out the power of death over us, 
awakes its slumbering might to tyrannize over 
us (Olsh.); but death is here figured as a veno- 
mous beast, armed with a poisonous, deadly 
sting—a scorpion, for example, [or a serpent 
like a viper in allusion to Gen. iii., and Numb. 
xxi.J—O Death !—In this direct address the 
personification of death comes out more forcibly 
than in ver. 64.— Where thy victory, O 
Death ?—In this clause the Reo. Text has adn, 
Hades, the kingdom of the dead, instead of 0 4- 
vare repeated. By ‘ victory,” in this case, we 
would understand the detention in Hades of 
those who had departed to it; and this would be 
destroyed if Hades were compelled to give up 
the dead in a resurrection. But the reading ad7 
ia perhaps a correction made in accordance with 
the LXX. version of Hosea xiii. 14. This passage 
undoubtedly floated before the mind of the Apos- 
tle, and apparently in the formin which it ap- 
pears inthe LXX. in so far as we translate the 
passage, “From the power of Sheol will I ransom 
them; from death will I deliver them,” thus: 
“Q death, I will be thy plagues; O Grave, I will 


be thy destruction.” But IN [translated J 
in our version] may be also—="}!N, as in Hos. 


xiii. 10, [where it occurs in the sense of 7 03, 
where,] (comp. Fiirst, Handwérterbuch, 8. v., 


IN: i. 380). But instead of © a> a | thy 
plagues (plural of “\"J=the mille vie leti, 


the thousand ways of death), others appear to 
have read Sy95")"y, éhy sting, (Fiirat, s. v., 


> F 3 f 
“"\3"3); and TM may be translated thy 
oe ; TPT 

overthrow, viz., that which thou workest; in 
which case it is=rd vixocg cov, thy victory, 
(comp. Schmieder on Hosea xiii. 14). This 
prophecy opens for us a bright view into the 
last glorious epoch, like as Isa. xxv. 8; and the 
thought mounts from the state of not dying, im- 
plied in the loss of death’s sting, to that of resur- 
rection from the dead (Meyer Ed. 8). If we now 
unite this passage in Isa. to the citation from 
Hosea, which is not inadmissible, then we have 
here a combination of texts as in Rom. xi. 8, 
and eleswhere. [Hodge says the Apostle does 
not quote Hosea, but expresses an analogous 
idea in analogous pie —To this triumphal 
song there is appended, first, a short explanation 
respecting the sting of death, which serves to 
confirm the statement that death is swallowed up 
Maa 56). ‘It affords,” says Meyer, ‘‘a firm 

octrinal basis for the certainty of victory over 
death, furnished in the Gospel system.’’—The 
sting of death is sin ;—The parallel here be- 
tween xévrpov and divapic might seem to in- 
dicate the propriety of taking the former in the 
sense above given, vrz., that of a goad, implying 
that that which set death in motion, and ren- 
dered it active, is sin. But there is no necessity 
for this; and the connection with ver. 55, where 
‘‘sting’”’ being parallel with “victory,” cannot 
denote that by which death is goaded, does not 
allow of it. 


like e scorpion, has a sting, a fatal power im- 
parted to it by means of sin (comp. vi. 23; v. 
12). But in relation to sin he adds—and the 
strength of sin is the law.—This bas been on- 
derstood, either of the sin-awakening, and thesin- 
strengthening power of the law in the sense of 
Rom. vii. 7 ff.; or of its condemning power (2 
Cor. iii. 6 ff.; chap. ix.); or both ideas have 
here been combined (Osiander). The first in- 
terpretation is the correct one. As death hasno 
sting, no fatal power, when sin is done away, 
and therefore is destroyed, ae death; so sin has 
no power, is become weak and nullified, when 
the law is removed. The law is indeed the re- 
velation of the Divine will in the form of a com- 
mand orprohibition, which both presupposes, and 
calls out the opposition of man against God. 8o 
long as thia stands in authority, sin, and accord- 
ingly death, has power. And here the question 
arises, Does the Apostle intend to infer from the 
nullification of the power of death at that period, 
that then sin and the law are done away? Or 
does he presuppose this as a matter evident of 
itself, and from it draw a conclusion in support 
of the destruction of death, and for the resurrec- 
tion? Or does he mean to indicate that sin and 
the law stand in the way of this consummation? 
The following verse most readily connects itself 
with the last supposition; since here God is 
praised as the one who, through Jesus Christ, 
ensures @ victory over every thing which ob- 
structs the grand consummation ; or, more ex- 
actly, the victory over death, of which mentien 
has been before made; since in communion with 
Him we are delivered from the law, and, toge- 
ther with this, from the power of sin, and hence 
also from death (Rom. viii. 1). Thus is this 
complete victory exhibited to us in connection 
with the redemption secured by Christ, which is 
nothing less than a deliverance from law and sin; 
and the whole is referred back to God, the Au- 
thor of our redemption, with ascriptions of 
thanksgiving. —But thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The present participle rg d¢- 
déurc, he giving us, may be taken as a vivid 
representation of the future in the form of the 
present, showing the absolute certainty of the 
thing; or it may denote the simple fact consi- 
dered by itself apart from all idea of time; or, 
finally, it may represent God to us as the One 
who continually gives us the victory by taking 
away the condemnation of the law, and so des- 
troying the power of sin in a life of faith, which 
is nothing less than a fellowship with Christ, 
who is the end of the law, and the destroyer of 
sin’s power. [‘‘This He is: 1. Because He has 
fulfilled the demands of the law. It has no power 
to condemn those who are clothed in His right- 
eousness. ‘‘ There is no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ Jesus.” (Bom. viii. 1). Christ, 
by His death, hath ‘destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil, and delivered 
them who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage” (Heb. ii. 14, 19). 
That is, in virtue of the death of Christ, by which 
the demands of justice are satisfied, Satan, the 
great executioner of divine justice, has no lov- 
ger the right or power to detain. If, therefore, 


The meaning is, rather, that death, | it be the law which gives sin its reality and 
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strength, and if sin gives death its sting. He who 
satisfies the law destroys the strength of sin, and 
consequently the ating of death. It is thus that 
Christ deprives death of all its power to injure 
His people. It is for them disarmed and ren- 
dered as harmless as an infant. 2. But Christ 
not only gives us this victory through His justi- 
fying righteousness, but also by His almighty 
power, He new creates the soul after the image 
of God; and, what is here principally intended, 
He repairs all the evils which death had inflicted. 
He rescues our bodies from the grave, and fash- 
ions them like unto His glorious body, even by 
that ‘power whereby He is able to subdue all 
things unto Himself” (Phil. iii. 21). Hoper}. 
Ver. 58. He concludes with an earnest exhorta- 
tion to stedfastness and to advancement in Chris- 
tian activity. And this which he introduces 
with an endearing epithe-—My beloved 
brethren,—he joins first to a thankful allusion 
to the God who gives us the victory through 
Jesus Christ; and thus the whole exposition 
comesat last to itsclose. This is evident also from 
the corroborative clause. — wherefore—since 
God gives us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—be ye stedfast unmovable,—-suffer 
not yourselves to be shaken from the foundation 
of your faith and hope by any person or thing. 
“"Edpaio, stedfast,—‘do not turn yourselves from 
the faith of resurrection ;’ dueraxivytot, unmov- 
able,—* be not led away by others.’”” Banesi.— 
To this still another quality is annexed.—al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord,—This is not to be taken as subordinat- 
ing what precedes, as Meyer, who interprets: 
“so that ye distinguish yourselves in furthering 
the work of the Lord by your stedfastness in the 
Christian faith and life;” but it is still another 
feature of good conduct resulting from the convic- 
tion spoken of in ver. 67, viz., excelling in ac- 
livity for the cause of Christ. By épyov rod 
kvpiov we are not to understand, either 
Christ’s work in a predminent sense, i. ¢., the 
eburch (as the Romanists); nor yet a divine and 
blessed life (de Weite); but the work which 
Christ Himself undertook in obedience to the 
Father’s commission, and which He has com- 
manded His followers to carry forward. In this 
are comprised both the proclamation and spread 
of the Gospel and the furtherance of the common 
weal by the reformation of individuals and of 
society. ‘It is something in which every Chris- 
tian should coéperate through word and work 
in his own sphere.” Burazsr. To such activity 
he encourages them by a general assurance of 
snecess.—_ knowing that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.—By «é7o0¢ he means 
an activity full of effort, involving burdens and 
self-denials for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. All this were vain and 
fraitless if our salvation were not to be consum- 
mated in triumph, if no victory over death and 
no resurrection were to be hoped for. But since 
this hope is sure, we know that our efforts will 
not fail of their gonl,—that the glorious end will 
be reached at last which will compensate us for 
all our toil. The phrase “in the Lord” belongs, 
not to the subject (Meyer), but to the predicate, 
or rather to the whole clause. The profitable- 
ness of our labor is established in Christ. In 


fellowship with Him is its objects surely at- 
tained. 

[Obs. 1. In order to appreciate the force of the 
Apostle’s reasoning throughout this whole chap- 
ter, it will be necessary to connect it with that 
general scheme of historical development in 
which his great argument moves. In speak- 
ing of the “other world,” or ‘the world to . 
come,’’ it is common to understand by these ex- 
pressions some mysterious realm existing out- 
side of, or apart from the material world into 
which we are introduced by death, and where 
departed spirits are supposed to be now living. 
Not unfrequently are these terms used inter- 
changeably with ‘‘ eternity.” On such an inter- 
pretation, it is not easy to see why the Apostle 
should make a future happy existence so con- 
tingent upon the reeurreetion ; or, indeed, what 
necessity there is for a new body, if-in our disem- 
bodied state we are so completely introduced into 
fellowship with Christ, and the glories of hea- 
ven. Nor can we discover a reason why the re- 
surrection should not take place with every indi- 
vidual immediately after death, according to the 
theory of Bush and the Swedenborgians. To 
keep the soul, that would ‘not be unclothed but 
clothed upon,” waiting for centuries before it 
can assume its new veeture, seems almost like 
an arbritrary and needless appointment. But 
the difficulty here presented is all removed 
when we come to reflect that the term translated 
‘‘world” (aiwy) is not a designation of space, 
denoting any particular realm in which people 
live, but of t#me. It properly means an age—a 
distinct cycle of years through which certain 
great transactions similar in kind are carried on 
to their consummation, ang which is to be followed 
by another of a different kind. Now it is through 
a series of these ages, or aeons, that Paul con- 
siders the work of the world’s redemption to be 
progressively carried on, all separated by cer- 
tain great crises. The “ present age” is that period 
which dating fromthe Fall is to last until the 
second coming of Christ. At this point the ‘future 
age’’ will begin to date, and this will be the age 
of redemption completed—the age of the Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom and Glory. And the expression 
for ‘eternity’ is generally in the plural— ages’, 
or ‘ages upon ages,’ to signify the ceaseless pro- 
cession of time, under which conception eternity 
was ordinarily represented. 

From this exposition will be seen the impro- 
priety of speaking of souls at death passing at 
once into ‘the other” or ‘‘ future world” or age. 
That future world or age has not yet come in; 
and no one can be said to enter it until Christ 
appears to set up His Kingdom. It is then only 
that the earth will be in readiness for the recep- 
tion of the risen saints. And inasmuch as the 
glory which they are waiting for is to be found 
here, it will be seen why a resurrection is neces- 
sary,—why they want a body at all, and a glori- 
fied body, since it is in this as their organ that 
they will be fitted to dwell in a glorified earth 
and enjoy the felicity of that age. According to 
Paul’s theory, man is not to be separated from 
this lower creation of which he forms a part and 
of which he is the lord. The world was 
viewed by him as one complete whole, termed in 
Rom. viii ‘the creature” («rioss) which as it had 
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been involved in the curse of the Fall was also 
to be restored in its completeness as the theatre of 
the Redeemer's glory. But the time of its resto- 
ration could not occur, uatil all the redeemed of 
earth were brought in and the number of the 
elect completed. Itis then that the Redeemer 
will appear to set up His Kingdom and around 
Him the whole church will be glorified together, 
none ‘‘ preventing,” ¢. ¢., anticipating the other 
in the fruition of future glory. 

On such a scheme we diacovera foundation for 
the Apostle’s argument which identifies a. blessed 
immortality, with the fact of a future resurreo- 
tion, and seemingly ignores the possibility of 
an existence in some purely spiritual state, 
such as Pagan philosophy dreams of. The pro- 
cess of redemption underlying this scheme of 
history has been well represented by Fairbairn 
(Hermeneutical Manual, p. 867) under four suc- 
cessive stages and developments indicated by 
four fundamental gospel terms. ‘We sce it be- 
ginning in the region of the inner man—in the 
awakening of a sense of guilt and danger, with 
earnest strivings after amendment (erdvosa, re- 
pentanee); then, through the operation of the 
grace of God, it discovers itself in a regencrated 
frame of spirit, the possession of an essentially 
new spiritual condition (madcyyevecia, regenera- 
tion) this once found, proceeds by continual ad- 
vances, and fresh efforts to higher and higher 
degrees of spiritual renovation (avaxaivwace, re- 
newing), while according to the gracious plan and 
wise disposal of God, the internal links i‘self to 
the external, the renovation of soul paves the 
way for the purification of nature, until, the 
work of grace being finished, and the number of 
the elect completed, the bedies also of the saints 
shall be transformed, and the whole material 
creation shall become a fit habitation for re- 
deemed and glorified saints (avoxardéeracte, resto- 
ration). Whata large and divine-like grasp in 
this regenerative scheme! How unlike the little- 
ness and superticiality of man! How clearly be- 
speaking the profound insight and far-reaching 
wisdom of God! And this not merely in its ulti- 
mate results, but in the method also and order 
of its procedure! In beginning with the inner 
man, and laying the chief stress on a regen- 
erated heart, it takes possession of the fountain 
head of evil, and reetifies that which most of all 
requires the operation of renewiug agency. As 
in the moral sphere, the evil had ite commence- 
ment, so in the same spkere are the roots 
planted of all the renovation, that.is to develop it- 
self in the history of the Kingdem. And the spi- 
ritual work once properly accomplished, all that 
remains to be done shall follow in due time; 


Satan shall be finally const out; and on the ruins: 


of his usurped dominion, the gleries:of the new 
creation shall shine forth in their eternal lustre.” 
For a list of works on this whole subject of 
the nature and destiny of the soul, the reader 
may consult. the appendix tothe History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, by Alger, where nearly 
five thousand works on this-engroasing theme are 
enumerated and described by Ezra Abbot. 
Among the best of the moderne are Durirzson, 
Psychologie, 2. Ed.; Buexrn, Seelenlehre; Haan, 
on the Tripartite nature of man. Consult also ar- 
ticles in Bb. Sacra, xvii. 808; xiii. p. 169]. 
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Fhe risen. saint’s retrospect and triumph. From 
the heights of a salvation completed the spirit 
looks back, in thought, on the dangers and diffi- 
culties through which it is to pass, and then, in 
contrast, to the deliverance provided for it in its 
several essential particulars; and such a review 
awakens it anew to the praise of God’s grace 
which through the power of Christ removed all 
obstacles, and gave it that victory in which it is 
to obtain the fulfilment of all the divine promises. 
But from this also.there springs the earnest de- 
termination to remain stedfast in the maiate- 
nance of the grace conferred, and constantly te 
excel in furthering the great word of salvation 
in the joyful confidence that every sincere effort 
will result in securing at last a perfect commu- 
nion with Christ who in His own person has over- 
come all obstacies and invites His followers to 
share in His victory. 

The attainment of our salvation proceeds 
through three inseparably connected stages— 
the doing away: 1. of the law; 2. of sin; 3. of 
death. The law is done away (so far as it calls 
out and intensifies an opposition to God), 
through the revelation of the perfect love of God, 
who sent His only-begotten Son, the holy and 
righteous One, to take upon himself and endure 
the curse of the law, orto become sin and a curse 
for us, and so to redeem us from curse and from 
judgment, and to secure our justification. Thus, 
sin is forgiven; we are accepted in the beloved: 
and a loving child-:ike communion is established 
which involves a participation in the divine 
glory. Through the manifestation of this love, 
the law is changed frem being a summary of 
stringent exactions and prohibitions enforced 
by fearful threatenings, into a proclamation of 
the will of a Father now recenciled to us in 
Christ, and who is thus recognized as meaning 
kindness in every requirement, who forbids no- 
thing but what is injurious, enjoins nothing but 
what is necessary and beneficial, obliges us to 
suffer nothing but what is subservient to our 
best good, and disciplines us because He loves 
us.—By this: means, also, the power of sin is 
broken, asd instead thereof a disposition to love 
awakened, which grows ever stronger and stren- 
ger, masters more and more perfectly all oppoe- 
ing tendencies and impulees, and brings the 
whole life with all its organs and powers more 
resolutely and undividedly, more willingly and 
joyfully, into the service of God's holy love, and 
thus promotes the sanoetification of the whole 
man.—By this same means also death is robbed 
of its sting. For believers who pursue after 
holiness, death appears. no longer as an extine- 
tion of life causing pain and fear, and making 
us dreary and desolate; but as an entrance into 
the rest of Christ, which leads to a glorious re- 
newal of life (comp. Jno. viii. 51; xi. 25 £; 
Rom. vi. 8 ff.; viii. 11, 38 ff), in which our per- 
feet victory over death, and, together with this, 
the consummation of our redemption, is made. 
gloriously manifest. 
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Sragxe :—Ver. 51. Hzep.: Who then will fear 
the last great. day! To become whole at once, 
is this a plague? In an instant mortal will be 
swallowed up of life.—At the resurrection men 
will have indeed new, yet not other bodies; their 
own, only changed.—Ver. 58. What after all is 
beauty of body, and the finest garments; all 
must molder;—the resurreetion will, for the 
first time, clothe us in beautiful and lasting ar- 
ray.-—Ver. 54f. There are three tt te fintehed: 
1. at the creation, — for then all was very 
good; 2. at the redemption—achieved through 
the blood of Christ; and that was better; 3. at 
our sanctification and the eternal joy and glory 
which follow thereupon; which is the best of 
all. Then our mouth will be full of laughter and 
our tongue full of praise.—Death lies prostrate, 
and has now no more power. Life leaps aloft 
and exclaims: ‘Thus subdued, where, O Death, 
art thou now? and where that sting wherewith 
thou didst give men their deadly wound ?’—Be- 
lievers are now delivered from all dying. Won- 
drous triumph!—Ver. 57. Through His perfect 
obedience and atoning work Christ has rendered 
satisfaction for our sins, and conquered death. 
Of this fact His victorious resurrection is a wit- 
ness. This victory becomes ours through apie 
and gives us the power to overcome sin an 
death likewise. 
when Christ has raised our bodies to glory.—No 
one can confidently expect this victory but he 
who can say, ‘my faith also has overcome the 
world both within and without me’ (1 John v. 4 
f.).—What can be more comforting to a Chris- 
tian than that there should be granted him such 
a victory over physical death through Christ— 
that from being the punishment of sin it should 
become to him a blessing, a happy exit from all 
misery, and a joyful entrance into glory, and so, 
a triumph ?—Ver. 58. So long as we do not 
seek to become steadfast in Christianity, to be 
well grounded in faith, upon the Rock Christ, 
and to be immoveable against all the storms of 
temptation, so long will all labor in the practice 
of Christianity be, for the most part, useless. 
Indeed, uot so much as earnest labor, as idleness 
and sleepy existence. 

Berens. Biset:—If we do not put on Jesus 
Christ and the new man from day today, then the 
corruptible and the new incorruptible humanity 
of the glorified Saviour will not be so speedily 
fused together. He who would share in this 
much wished for change must have bis heart 
changed here.—The art of transformation God 
alone understands. What happens now is only 
preparatory. Hence, no one must regard such di- 
vine operations and purifications as a burden.— 
Ver. 54. The victory of Christ will then first be 
falfilled in us when the corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption (regeneration in a complete 
sense Matt. xix. 28). This victory has already 

taken place; but it must be fulfilled in all for 
whom it has been achieved separately and actu- 
ally, both in this world and in the next. It will 
be actually begun in each one, when, in his soul, 
sin and its wages, death, have been subdued in 
victory over sin, through Christ’s new resurrec- 


This will be made manifest] 


tion power, and, on the other hand, an innocent 
divine life has been begotten in us.—Ver. 65. 
A consolation which is now concealed from our 
eyes,in order that we may walk by faith. Death 
must be disarmed of its means of hurt if we can 
sppropriate this language.—Ver. 56. This he 
introduces after his song of triumph in order 
that we may not jubilate after too wild a sort. 
If the sting of death is to be entirely renounced, 
sin itself must be once for all entirely annihi- 
lated.—The power of sin shows itself in the tor- 
ments of conscience and in its urging men against 
their will and better resolutions to do what 
they know to be wrong. This power, especiall 
that of accusation and condemnation, whic 
every penitent experiences at his conversion is 
given to sin by the law, when it shows to him 
what he has merited from God, in all his thoughts, 
and words, and deeds. And although now such 
a person earnestly resolve to deliver himself 
from sin and begin to guard himself against his 
old habits, und to strive against his evil inclina- 
tions, he will nevertheless not often succeed. 
The law of sin in the members strives against 
the spirit, so that we do not that which we gladly 
would.—Ver. 57. God gives us victory, one 
after the other. If we at any time have already 
overcome any lust, this happened not from any 
power of nature, but of grace which has been 
secured through our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
who has this grace strong in him may boast in 
the Lord and in the power of His might.—What 
boots it, though we daily console ourselves with 
all these sayings respecting Christ's victory, and 
are yet not daily obedient to him?—Our enemies 
are not overcome for us in any such way that 
they need not also be overcome in us through the 
power of Christ.—Ver. 58. Firm and immovea- 
ble shall we become, if we earnestly hold to the 
centre.—Striving, watching, praying, the work 
of faith and the labor of love—this is what will 
preserve God to us. Let us only be found dili- 
gent therein.—The work is ours in respect to its 
exercises; it is not ours in respect to its origin. 
Rreaer :—Ver. 51 ff. Every divine truth fur- 
nishes its own contribution to faith, partly, in 
preparing the heart for it; partly, in actually 
awakening it; partly, in promoting its growth ; 
partly, in furthering its activity and fruitfulness ; 
and partly, in leading it on to its glorious end.— 
Ver. 64 ff. God’s work cannot remain unfinished. 
The patient waiting of believers, and the sighing 
of*°God's creatures will not remain unheard. 
But for this, we must give God time.—-The power 
of’ hope brought to light we have to enjoy in the 
extremities of death; but the song of victory : 
O, Death, where ts thy sting? will chiefly be 
sung amid the joys of the resurrection. There 
ig no encouragement in the scriptures for a 
haughty contempt of death. Even in the New 
Testament, ali comfort in reference to it, is de- 
rived from communion with Christ, and from that 
fellowship in love, in which death can effect no 
break nor separation.—Ver. 56. Faith bows 
iteelf beneath the judgment of God; seizes the 
shield of the hope of salvation; and everywhere 
shows that it has more to do with God, and His 
honor, and the sanctification of His name and 
the fulfilment of His work, and that it is enough 
for us that with all this, God has intimately in- 
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woven our salvation also. The sting, by which 
Death can do us the most hurt, is sin, or the 
sentence, that death through sin has come into 
this world, and is now its wages. And the law 
on its awakening in the conscience, first shows 
this enemy in its full strength. Do not, however, 
try to avoid it on this account. He who shrinks 
from entering into the pain and anguish occa- 
sioned by the law, will be deficient in consolation 
and joyful thanksgiving to God. To become 
free from the fear of death at a bound, would 
to many a one seem right; but the victory given 
us through Christ, hag its stages. We are called 
out of sin into grace, die unto the law in its pow- 
er, come into subjection to Christ Jesus and the 
rule of His Spirit, learn thereby how there is no 
condemnation for those who are in Christ, and 
also what is revealed to our hope even for this 
mortal body. Therefore Sue 58), he who has so 
learned to know sin and grace, death and life, 
and discovers in himself the germ of eternal life 
through the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
oan stand fast against all inward fickleness, be 
immovable against external temptations, and 
avoid all weariness, and instead, rather abound 
more and more in the work of the Lord, faith in 
whom is the spring of every thing else. 

Hevusner :—Ver. 54f. The Christian expe- 
riences indeed the natural dread of death, but 
not its inward terrors. Through Christ he be- 
comes stronger than nature. Death has for him 
no more terror, because it brings to him no de- 
struction of being, no judgment, no pain and 
punishment. Such a song of triumph no 
wisdom of this world can strike up. Only the 
fact of redemption tunes us to such peans.—Ver. 
66. That which makes death so fearful is the 
consciousness of sin, and the fear of damnation. 
But sin is terrible on account of the holy law of 
God. This law shows us at once its guilt and 
its curse.—Ver. 57. With this song of praise the 
Christian celebrates the victory over these great 
enemies, Death, Sin and Satan. These enemies 
Christ has already overcome, and celebrated His 
triumph in the unseen world (Col. ii. 15). With- 
out his aid, no one could overcome these mighty 
enemies. This victory is not our merit, but 
@ grace given us by God through Christ. The 
atonement, and the hope of eternal life are 
closely connected. Everything which Christ has 
is ours, and this should be our daily medicine.— 
Ver. 658. The work of our Lord is, a. what 
works in us; 5. what we bring to pass in His 
strength. No pure, humble work is ever in vain. 
The Lord’s work succeeds, and he does not suf- 
fer his followers’ work to fail. 

W. F. Bessgr:—Ver. 55. For him whom 
hell no more frights with its torments there is a 
victory over hell also at the last day, when 
Christ will be revealed as the Man who has the 
keys of death and of hell. Whence now have 
we the right, and derive we the courage to sing 
such a song of triumph as we feel welling up 
even in this our mortal body? It stands not in 
our power to avoid the sting of death; but what 
is impossible with us has been made possible by 
God in Christ.—Ver. 58. In order to become 
stedfast through faith in the hope of the Gospel, 
and to stand immovable in the citadel of Aposto- 
lic doctrine we should seek the aid of the Holy 


Ghost. But in the Christian life there is ne 
firm endurance without constant watchfulness. 
If we would abound in the work of the Lord, 
we must allow the work of His great love to 
operate in us, and stand in faithful co-operation 
with that love, in order that every one according 
to his gift and office, may devote himself to the 
edification of the church, with the word of truth 
and with the labor of Jove (ch. xii. 14). He 
who works in the Lord, and directs his eye to 
the day of harvest says with Paul: “J die 
daily,” and quiets his heart in patience, being 
joyful in hope. 

Grrock:—Faith’s song of triumph at the 
grave of the risen: ‘‘O, Death, where is thy 
sting?’ Thy sting whereby thou, a. robbest me 
me of my dearest (ver. 52); 5. and threatenest 
my own body (ver. 51); ¢. and frightenest my 
poor soul (ver. 56); d. and destroyest the work 
of my hands (ver. 58). 

LutHer :—* Thanks be unto God,”’ efe. This 
may we also sing, and so keep perpetual Easter, 
that we may extol and praise God for such a 
victory, which was not achieved through us, nor 
won in fight (for itis too high and great), but 
has been graciously given to us of God—who 
pitieth our sorrows out of which none could 
help us, and sent unto us His son, and let Him 
undertake the conflict. Sin, Death and Hell has 
He overcome, and given unto us the victory, 80 
that we may say: ‘It is our victory,’ so that we 
may accept it with earnestness, and not give 
God the lie, neither be found ungrateful for it, 
but maintain it with‘firm faith in our hearts, 
and strengthen ourselves therein, and always 
sing of this victory in Christ, and go on, joyful 
therein until we see Him also in our own body. 
To this, may God help us through His own dear 
Son, and to Him be all glory and praise forever 
and ever. Amen!” 

Sermons. — Mannina: — Ver. 51. The Com- 
memoration of the faithful departed. — Newton: 
Ver. 51. The general resurrection. I. The mys- 
tery. 1. Beyond the reach of fallen man to 
discover without a revelation from God. 2. 
Still unintelligible without a further revelation 


through the influence of the Spirit. II. Wheat 
to be expected—universal changes. III. S8ud- 
denness of event—ina moment. IV. The grand 


preceding signal—the trumpet sound. Improve- 
ment. 1. A joyful day to believers. 2. In view 
of it what manner of men ought weto be.—Ver. 
54. Death swallowed up tn victory. How predi- 
cable of Christians. I. They were once dead in 
law—but forgiven. II. Once dead in sin—but 
quickened. III. Once under the tyranny of 
Satan—but made conquerors over him. IV. 
Once subject to woes and sufferings—but sorrow 
and sighing are turned to,joy and gladness. V. 
Once reaped the bitter fruits of sin—but grace 
triumphs over every evil.—Vv. 55-57.—T7yiumph 
over death and the grave.. I. Death armed with a 
powerful sting. 1. What the sting is. 2. How 
sharpened by the law. II. Death disarmed by 
the death of Chriet. III. The doxology—em-— 
phatic in every word. 1. Thanks to God—His 
work. 2. Who giveth us the victory—a victory 
indeed. 8. Through Jesus Christ. This song 
best sung when the whole redeemed are collect- 
ed together.—Hown :—Ver. 54. The Christian's 
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iriumph over death. I. The explication of its 
rational import. 1. The import—God’s genera 
determination to pnt a perpetual end to death. 
¢, Death as here spoken of supposes a certain 
limited subject, vée.: such as are Christ’s. 5. 
It extends to the whole of that subject—the 
inner and the outward man. ¢. Presupposes a 
war. d. Where this war ends not in victory on 
the one side, it ends in victory on the other. 2. 
The reasonableness of the import. a. God's 
glory requires it. 3. The felicity of the redeemed 
requires it. II. The use of the doctrine. 1. 
If asserted to be believed. 2 Full ef comfort; 
a. in reference to departed friends; 4. in refer- 
ence to our own death. III. A monition to us 


apt to perplex the mind from the uncertainty in 
1} which a future state is involved. II. From the 


apprehensions of wrath pricooans from the 
consciousness of sin. III. From the fears that 
arise in the mind upen the awful transition from 
this world to the next. Srunceon :—Vv. 66-57. 
Thoughts on the last battle. I. The sting of 
death—Sin. 1. Because it brought death inte 
the world. 2. Because it is that which shall 
make death most terrible. 8. If sin in the re- 
trospect be the sting of death, what muet sin in 
the prospect be? II. The strength of sin—the 
Law. 1. In this respect that the law being 
spiritual it is quite impossible for us to be with- 
out sin. 2. It will not abate one tittle of its stern 


since spoken only of some and not of all. IV. 
This doctrine should cause us to abstuin from 
rash censures of providence that Ged lets death 
reign over so great a part of His creation for so 
long a time. Jonx Locan:—Vvy. 55-57. The 
Christian’s victory over death. Christ sets us 
free: I. From the doubts and fears that are 


demands. 8. For every transgression it will 
exact a punishment. III. The vi ef feith. 
1. Christ has taken away the stre ef sin in 
that He has removed the law. 2. In that, He 
has completely satisfied it by His perfect obedi-. 
ence. 8. i dase brought life and immertali- 
ty te light threugh the resurrection. 


XVII. 


INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE COLLECTIONS FOR THE SAINTS IN JERUSALEM; 
INTIMATIONS OF HIS INTENDED VISIT AND OF THE TREATMENT DUE TO HIS 
FRIENDS AND HELPERS; FINALLY GREETINGS AND PARTING WISHES WITH 
EARNEST EXHORTATIONS. 


Cuarrsr XVI. 


Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to [arranged 

2 throughout, dcéra&a] the churches of Galatia, even se do ye. Upon the [every, xara 
play] first day of the week" let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him [whatsoever has gone well with him, 8 rt: dy esoddrar], that there be no 

8 gatherings when I come. And when I come [am arrived, zapayfvwpar], whomeoever 
shall approve by your letters, [om. by your letters] them will I send [with letters] to 

4 bring your liberality unto Jerusalem. And [But, é¢] if it be meet that I go [worth 
5 my going, Q&ov rod xdue xoptvecdac] also, they shall go with me. Now I will come 
unto you, when I shall through Macedonia: For I do pass through Macedonia. 

6 And it may be that I will abide, yea, and winter with you [in order, /va], that ye may 
bring me on my journey [send me forward, zpoxéuyyte, om. on my journey] whither- 

7 soever I go. r I will not {1 do not wish to, 0d 6¢4w] see you now by the way; but* 
i trust (for I hope, cixim yap) to tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit {shall 

8 have permitted me, émrpédy|5 But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. 
9 For a great door and effectual is [has been, avéwys] opened unto me, and there are. 
10 many adversaries. Now [But, a2] if Timetheus come, see that he may be with you 
11 without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I aleo deo. Let no man there- 
fore despise him : but conduct him forth {send him forward] in peace, [in order, fa} 

12 that he may come unto me: for I look for him with the brethren. ut} As touch- 
ing our [the] brother Apollos, I tly* desired him [besought him much, zode 
zapezdicca] to come unto you with the brethren: but his will was not at all to come at 
thas time; but bo will came when he ehall have convenient time. Watch ye, atend 
14 feat in the faith, quit you like men, be streng. ‘Let all your things [every thieg you 
16 do} be done with charity [in love, & }. [Bat] beseech you, brethren, (ye 
iknow rl house of Stephanas, that it is the ruits of Achaia, and chat they have. 
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16 addicted thomselves to the ministry [the service] of the saints,) That ye [also, zai] 
submit yourselves [be subject, drords¢yjo%e] unto such, and to every oneth at helpeth 
17 with ws, and laboureth. I am glad of the coming [But I rejoice at the presence, yaipe 
dé éxt ty mapoucia] of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for that which was 
lacking on your part [the want of you, td bpétepo dotépypa] they* have [om. have, 


18 dyexdypwoay] supplied. For they 


ave [om. have, dvéxaveay 


refreshed my spirit 


19 and yours: chore! ore acknowledge ye them that are such. The churches of Asia salute 


ou. 


Aquila and Priscilla’ [Prisca, Ipisxa] salute* you much in the Lord, with the 
20 church (congregation, éxxAyofa] that is in their house. 


All the brethren greet you. 


2. Greet ye one another with a holy kiss. The salutation of me Paul with my 
22 own hand. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ [om. Jesus Christ], let him 


23 be Anathema, Maranatha. The 


grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ be with you. 


24 My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen [om. Amen]."* 


{ The first epistle to the Corinthians was written from Philippi by Stephanas, and Fortunatas, 
and Achaicus, and Timotheus. [om. this whole subscription. }'2 


1 Ver. 2—The Rec. has caffdrwy, but it is feebly attested, and was 
aBSdrov has been adopted by 


xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1. oy singular o 
thority of A. B.C. D. BE. F.G. 1, Scinalt. the Ital. and Vul 


support of K. L., many cursives, the Goth. and Copt. ve 


bebly derived — Matth. xxviii.l; Merk 
Ore. , Lachmann an 


d Wechendorf, o n the a 
; versions. Chrys. and the Latin writer The taral has the 


ns, Theodt. and Damasc.—C. P. W 


2 Ver. 7.—For the second yap, ne ee has 64, but with ‘inferior evidence in its behalf. 


8 Ver. 7.—The Rec. has émirp 
and Alford favor éxirpéyy after A. 


n oppoaltion to the best MSS., and derived from Heb. vi. 8. [ 


OL Sinait., Vulg. [ permiserit}, Chrys., 
F. G. K. ef al., as Alford suggests because “ the force of the aorist was not percei 


Lacka., tearm 
biel dS ot the present is given in D 
v 


(* Vor. 12.—Before woAAa, the words dyAm vmiv Src are inserted by D. E. F. G., Sinait. several Latin MBS., the Vulg. 


Goth. and the Lat. writers.—C. P. W.). 


§ Ver. 17 .—The Rec. has vuey instead of duerepor, but 
[For * vper we have A. K. L., Sinait., a number of cursives, wi 


with B.C. K. L., Sinait., man 

rys., @cum., Ambrst., Pelag.); 
9.—The Ree. has pander and it is well sustained. Even Lachm. in 
on the authority of B. 
form appears on the au 


G., 17, e al... P. W. 


A. sae G., Vulg. Syr. (Peach. 

er 
aploxa is preferred by Tischendor/, Ks: 
Copt. and Goth. versions, and Pelag. 


The 


apanst much preponderating evidence; com 


p- Phil. if. 2. 
Chrys., Theodt. and Damasec.; but for Searaoes B.C. D.3B. 


cursives, Theodt. and Damasc.] instead of avrel [with 
but it is not . bh poaptet tage 


has ed it. 
Fon Teg i vag 


M., Sinait., 17, tne. of MSS. of the Vailg. the 
thority of all the uncial and cursives (except diay do In 


Rom. xvi. 3; and 2 Tim. iv. 19; and the other (sptoxAda), on unvarying authority in Acts xviii. 2, 18, 26. 


it appears to have passed into some M88. of Paul’s Epistles. Lachm.(in the earlier editions), 


prefer the diminutive form, with A. 0, 


8 Ver. 19.—The Rec. has dgwdforrac, and ‘Lachmann has adopted it, but it fs A een an nee 
fit t has in its favor, B. F.@. L., and numerous cursives, versions and fathers; but against it C. 


a and Theodt.—O. P. W.]}. 
Aba 22.—The Ree. after xvptor ad iy rtenite paed 

frag 4 cursives, Aeth. (both) or, (mosc.), 

hand), Ital. Vulg., later aie Copt., 
bile Phtoek Seay Theophy}.) insert yuev fore 'I 

23.—The Rec. and Lachmann have Inoov 

G. K. nh  Binalt. Seg hand), many cursives, 4 Latin 
including A. L. 20 cursives, the Vu 
fret ace 10 cursives, Goth. Theodt.) add only 

er. 24.—The Rec. has nie ahi im 
Sesion: aud writers, rf (and Dr. 
and 


fix éreAdcOy; D adds é 
nd ie | found in M. and the Vulgate. 


Alford, Words- 

D. EB. F.G. K. L., e al.—O. P. W. 
to correct the text. 
. D. EB. K., Sinait., and the 
rahe a in opposition to the best MSS. [A. B. C. hand) M. Sinait. 
These words are inserted in C. (8d hand), D. E. ae 


aa Goth. versions, and some Fathers. Some of these (lactuding K. L., the 
Iye. Xp.—O. P. W.). 

ov, and they are sustained by wei 
8. the Vualg. 
. Copt. and Syr. and Fathers) insert oer aft 

"Incod after cupiov.—C. P 

rtant authorities: [A. C. D. ‘ok. L., Sinait., with the eet cursivas, 
ke decidedly) cancel it, and it is bracketed by Bloomfleld, AY 


Stanley). 

(Babec(ption—The most ancient and best MSS. (A. B. C. Sinait.) have simply TOPZ KOPIN@IOYS 4d; to which F.@. 
wAynpwhy; some MSS. of the Vulg. add immediately after ‘ 

The Rec. has xpos cop. rpern é 


ty testimony, [A. 0. D. EF. 
Ambrst. by of these 
Some (including B. Sinait. 


Copt. end Syr. (both), 
er «xuptov. 


‘ord, Conybeare 


No subscription of any 


oy awd 6:4 orepeva x. gov 


yea GcAiwrey prevréroy «. 
&xaixov «x. 11400éov, on the authority of K. L., 7 cureives, Syr. (later), Arab. (later), and Damasc.; two other cursives hate 


© same, substituting édecvov for BA ; aud Theodt. th 


ous) cum. have éypa 
Kppa, ut dizerunt ms vETUM 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vers. 1-4. [The conclusion of this Epistle, 
as of that to the Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, 
and 2 Timothy, is taken up with matters more 
or less personal and secular. Of these the first 
is the collection amongst the Gentile churches for 
the poorer Christians in Judea. From whatever 
cause, there was at this period much poverty in 
Palestine, compared with the other eastern 
provinces of the Roman Empire. -The chief al- 
lusions contained in the apostolical Epistles, to 
the duties of the rich towards the poor, are those 
which we find in connection with the contribution 
here mentioned. And in the Epistle of St. James 
and that to the Hebrews, both addressed, if not 
to Judea, at least to Jewish communities. And 


© same, omitting B. (2d hand) and Chrys. (com. have ypé$y 
awd épecov, some others adding ri dias and others substituting this b Gece ) 


y &wo GtAinwer, to which D. (2d hand) and the Syr. (Pesch.) adds 
us videlur secundum tpsids apostoli indicium 


a few cursives, Slav. Theodt. (spurt 
‘ide Mt MaxeSovias. ee: ch 
scripta esse ez Asia.—C. P. W.}. 


with this agrees the ce stress laid in the Gos- 
pels on the duty of alms-giving. We learn also, 
from the account of the last struggle for inde- 
pendence in Josephus, how deeply the feelings 
of the poor were embi(tered against the rich in 
Jerusalem, 80 as to give to the intestine factions 
of that time something of the character of a 
social war. This was, in part, occasioned by 
the greater density of population in Palestine, 
compared with the thinly inhabited tracts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly 
marked distinction of rich and poor, which had 
been handed down to the Jews from the earlier 
periods of their history, where we are familiar 
with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah and Nehemiah. The Christians, besides, 
were, as a general rule, from the poorer classes 
(Jas. ii. 5), and would be subject to persecutions 
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and difficulties, on account of their religion 
(Heb. x. 24). From the mention of the poor as 
a distinct class in the Christian church, in Acts 
ix. 86, and in the passages relating to the con- 
tribution now in question, it would seem that 
the community of property at Jerusalem must 
have either declined or failed of its object; and 
may have even contributed to occasion the great 
poverty. which we thus find prevailing in the 
period of twenty or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the necessity at the 
time when St. Paul first parted from the church 
of Jerusalem, that an express stipulation was 
made in behalf of this very point (Gal. ii. 10). 
‘fo remember the poor,’ was the one link by 
which the Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound 
to the churches of Judea. This pledge was 
iven, probably, before his second journey. 

t it was not till his third and last journey that 
the preparations were made for the great contri- 
bution of which he now speaks. From this pas- 
sage, confirmed indirectly by Gal. ii. 10; vi. 10, 
it would, appear that he had first given orders 
for the collection in the churches of Galatia. 
From 2 Cor. viii. 10; ix. 2, it also appears that. 
the orders here given to the Corinthians had 
been received by them a year before the time of 
the Second Epistle, and therefore some months 
before this Epistle.” Stranurr]. 

Now concerning the collection for the 
saints,—These words may either be connected 
with those immediately following, so as to be 
rendered, ‘as I gave order concerning the col- 
lection,’ ete. (comp. xii. 1; viii. 1; 2 Cor. ix. 
1); or be taken absolutely, as in ver. 12, and 
vii. 1. [The rep? d2, now concerning, rather 
serves to introduce the new subject than to form 
any constructional part of the sentence.” AL- 
ForD. ‘Observe the beauty of the connection 
with what has gone before. The Apostle had 
just been preaching consolation to the faithful, 
from the certainty of a glorious resurrection of 
the: body; and in accordance with our Lord’s 
declarations concerning works of mercy (Matt. 
xxv. 84-46) he had taken occagion from that 


doctrine to enforce the duty of laboring sted- | pom, 


fastly in the Lord in deeds of piety and charity, 
in order to a blessed immortality. He now ap- 
plies that Christian doctrine and duty to a par- 
ticular work, in which he himself was then en- 
gaged, and in which he desired to engage the 
Corinthians.” Worpsworth]. The entire form 
of the introduction, as well as the article before 
Aoylag, the collection, indicates that he had spoken 
before in regard to the matter, and the Corin- 
thians had, perhaps, inquired how they were to 
earry it forward. The word Acyia no where else 
occurs.in Scripture, [‘‘and seems to have been 
Hellenistical and idiotical, it being rarely found 
in the classical writers.” BioomFretp]. The 
design of the collection is indicated by the pre- 
ition et¢. The saints were the poor Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem (ver. 3; Rom. xv. 26; comp. 
Acts xxiv. 17). The mother church had been 
impoverished in part by the community of goods 
that took place soon after Pentecost, and in part 
by persecutions, and perhaps also ‘by contribu- 
tions for the mission work among the dispersed’ 
soem and the support of it was an act of 
ial piety, calculated also to promote a brotherly 
union between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 


The supposition that Paul wished to quiet the 
opposition of the Jewish Christians, who had 
been aroused against him, by this work of love 
(Cath.), is to be rejected as contrary to that 
simplicity of purpose manifest in this Epistle.— 
as I gave order to the charches of Galatia, 
—This order was issued probably during his 
residence among the Galatians ae xviii. 28) ; 
or it may have emanated from him at Ephesus. 

Nothing of the sort appears in the Epistle te 
the Galatians; the allusion to it there (ii. 10) be- 
ing only incidental]. The mention here of this 
order, thereby indicating what the Galatians 
were doing, was simply for the purpose of stimu- 
lating one church by the example of another. 
As Bengel remarks, ‘‘To the Corinthians he pro- 
poses the example of the Galatians; to the Ma- 
cedonians, the example of the Corinthians; to 
the Romans that of the Corinthians and Macedo- 
nians (2 Cor. ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26). Great is the 
power of example.’”—even so do ye also.— 
notgoare—The aorist here imparts urgency to 
the exhortation. The thing is to be done at 
once; ‘‘bis dat, gui cito dat,”” who gives quickly, 
gives twice.—Next comes the specific direction as 
to what they were to do.—Upon the first 
(day) of the week—x«cara pziav oafpdrov, 
it. “upon one of the Sabbath.” odfBarm, a 
designation for the week, occurring also in Luke 
xviii. 12. pia, one, is for rpdrn, first; a Hebraism, 


FDw’D “WIN (Lightfoot on Matt. xxviii. 1). 


‘‘This passage is important as the first in which 
there occurs a clear trace of a distinction put upon 
the first day of the week, as our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion day. Yet we cannot find here any special ob- 
servance of the day, as Osiander does,’’ NEANDER. 
Inasmuch as he says nothing of laying by in the 
church assembly, it does not follow from what is 
here said, that the churches convened on that day. 
But the passage certainly implies that this day of 
the resurrection of our Lord was for the Caristians 
a holy day, out of which all other observances of 
the sort naturally developed themselves. (Comp. 
Jno. xx. 19, 26; Acts xx. 7; Rev. 1. 10.]—let each 
one of you lay up by himself,— ap’ unre, at 
(comp. zpis éavrdy Luke xxiv, 12) ; [like the 
French chez aot (Ros, Lez. under rava), or the Ger- 
man de sich selbst (as Luther’s version gives it), 
The phrase is therefore conclusive against the 
prevailing opinion that the collection was taken 
up inthe church. It was an individual and private 
affair. ‘“This is confirmed by the exhortation in al- 
lusion to the same subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7, ‘ Every 
man, according as he purposeth in his beart, so 
let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity; 
for God loveth a cheerful giver” ”’* Stanvey]. 
—treasuring up— From the fact that some- 


*[H however, objects to this, “that the whole ex- 
ression is thns obscure and awkward. ‘Let every one at 


putting 
p sable consistent with the assumption that the place of 
epost 


for ‘at home,’ and honestly require that we should eo in- 
terpret. This is the rendering which even the ancient 
Syriac version gives it). 
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thing was laid aside every Sunday, there would 
naturally result an accumulation, Jycavpéc, hence 
the part. Ynoavpilur, [rendered in the E. V. 
‘in store.” ].—whatever he has been pros- 
pered in,—, re dv evodarar; (8, re is for 
xad’ 8, or xadac, aceording as, oF, t% reapect 
to whatever. The addition of dv gives it a 
general and potential character; evudeicdaz, lit. 
‘to be set forward on a journey’]; hence, ‘what 
he has gained by the success of business.’ This 
he regards as a devine blessing, which he would 
have redound to the benefit of their needy 
brethren [as may be seen from the use of the 
passive implying the reception of some good from 
a source too obvious to require mention]. The 
object of this gradual accumulation waz, as he 
says,—in order that there may be no gath- 
exings when I oome.—By this preliminary 
work, the whole business of collection would be 
lightened, the voluntariness of the eontribution 
be preserved, a greater amount perhaps collected, 
ead timegained. [The order of the Greek would 
indicate an emphasis not observed in the En- 
glish translation, ‘in order that when I come, 
gHen there may be no collections made,’ as 
though he wanted the time of his next visit for 
something more important. The taking up of 
the collection, though a very important part of 
his business, was still only incidental to the far 

reater one of preaching the Gospel. Hodge 
> awe another argument from thie, in faver of 
the position that this passage is proof of an early 
ebservance of the Lord’s day for hla & “But 
if every man had his money laid by at home, the 
collection would be still to be made. The prob- 
ability is, therefore, Paul intended to direct the 
Corinthians to make a collection every Lord’s 
day for the poor, when they met for worship.” 
There is some force in this. But must not this 
be interpreted in consistency with the settled 
meaning of rap’ éaur@, and it be supposed to mean, 
as Barnes says, ‘‘that there should be no trouble 
in collecting the small sums; that it should all be 
prepared; and all persons be ready to hand 
over to him what he had laid by?” Or, while 
the ‘‘laying by” was to be at home weekly, may 
not ‘‘the treasuring up” refer to the depositing 
of the sum in the church treasury at some time 
previous to Paul’s arrival, so thet it should be 
there ready for him. This seems the fairest 
method of interpretation ].—And when I have 
asrived— He here goes on to mention some 
farther arrangements respecting the guardian- 
ship of the collection, [as it were to pledge in 
advance the utmost care of what might be be- 
stowed, and to preclude any allegations om the 
part of his enemies of any personal interest in 
the male 4 — whomsoever ye may ap- 
prove—(od¢ édy, vi. 18). doxoxdonre, ‘ap- 

ove after suitable examination.’ [‘‘ The 
Corinthians themselves were to choose their 
agents, probably to prevent the possibility of 
misappropriation, as others had been chosen for 
3 like purpose by the otherchurches. See 2 Cor. 
‘yili. 18-20, ‘And we have sent with him the 
brother—avoiding this that no man should blame 
us in this abundance which is administered by 
us.’”” Sranter |. Thus all suspicion would be 
obviated.—by tetters, them will I send-- 
60 étrioroAdy is not to be joined with what 


precedes [as in E. V. and by Bessa, Calvin, and 
Chrys.] (qguos Hierpsolymitanis per episioles com- 
mendaveritis), but with what follows. It is pre- 
fixed by way of emphasis; also perhaps in alle- 
sion to the other possible alternative mentioned 
in the next verse, which was already in mind. 
These letters would be for the purpose of ac- 
crediting the messengers, commending 
them and their object to friends at Jeruselem. 
[‘‘ Hence, we see how common Paul's practice 
was of writing epistles. And who knows how 
many private letters of his, not addressed te 
churches, have been lost? The only letter of 
the kind, which remains to us (except the Pas 
torai Epistles), vis., that to Philemon, owes its 
preservation perhaps to the mere circumstance 
that it is at the samo time addressed to the church 
tn the house of Philemon (ver. 2).” Muypaj.— 
to convey your favor.—  é p:¥, used by me 
tenymy for your ‘charity,’ or ‘token of lore.’ 
(Plato: evepyecia éxoboswc); likewise in 2 Cor. 
viii. 4, 6,19. To this he adds another prepossl, 
conditioned upon the magnitude ef the cellectioa, 
as making the thing worth while.—But if it 
should be worth my going aleo,—i. ¢., ‘the 
collection, or its gross amount be la 

to warrant my taking such a journey in person;’ 
for only this woald justify his icipating in 
the thing. He says this from a just sense of his 
dignity as an apostle; and it by no mezas con- 
flicts with a real humility. 


his readiness to accompany the gift to a desire, 
either to look after its distributioa, or to secare 
for himself by means of it a kind reception, is 
altogether gratuitous. He intimates nothing of 
the sort. But it were reasonable to suppose tha 
he took this as a delicate way of stimulatiag 
them to make tho collection as large as possible. 
That he actually carried out this purpose, may 
be seen from Rom: xv. 25; comp. Acts xxi. (al- 
though ok here of the collectioa). 
Vers. 5-9. ing up his declaration in ver 
8, about being present with them, he here ez- 


different one. [It was te go to Maveden 
way of Corinth, and then te return 
Corinth. This he had made knowa 
either by the lost Epistle, er by an eral 
But now he tacitly dreps this, 
exposing himself te a charge of levity of 
2 Cor. i. 17#.), and proceeds to state 
reversing the erder of his going, to Corsa 
by way of Macedonia}. T 
did execute ( Cor. ii. 18; wiii.1; ix. 3, 
4; ti. 1; xii. 14; xifi. 1). [Here we fad him 
already in Macedonia, when the 2 Epistle tethem 
was written ; and in Aets xx. i ff. there is ep eo 
count of his journey ].—Now I will come te 
you when I have 


; 
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the future; [and it must be read in its strictest 
sense, g.d., ‘Iam going right through, as} it 
stands in contrast with the wapayevé of the 
next elause as indicated by d2.—But with 
you,—(7podc bude comes first, because designed 
to express the antithesis to Maxedoviav}.—it 
may be,—rv 75» shows his determiaation was 
net settled. He takes into account oircum- 
stances which might possibly prevent his doing 
as he desired.—I shall tarry, or even pass 
the winter,—As his language in spesking of 
his plan breathes an affectionate and winning 
spirit, so he goes on in what follows, where the 
position of the words is expressive of feeling.— 
in order that ye—in preference to every other 
church,—_may send me forward whither- 
soever I may go.—In this way he shows how 
very close to his heart they stood. It was a cus- 
tom, as may be learned from many passages, 
Rom. xv. 24; Acts xv. 8; xvii. 16; 8 Jno. 6), 
members of the Church to show their respect 
and love by accompanying the ministers that 
went from them, a little way on their journey, 
probably by a deputation chosen from their 
tumber. of [with a verb of motion], for srot, 
Luke x. 1. [The adverb of rest is joined with a 
terb of motion in a pregnant way, to signify the 
place of rest after the motion is accomplished. 
See Jett. Gr. Gram., 8 647, 6, 8,8. mporwiurecy, 
to send forward, a common expression for denot- 
ing that helpful attendance on departing guests 
which was wont to be done in token of regard]. 
~—Por Iam not willing at this time to see 
you by the way ;—i.¢., ‘only make you a 
flying visit. Inasmuch as dor: does not stand 
before ov BFA, it is evident he is not here 
speaking of any change of plan in regard to his 
journey, as though his previous wish had been to 
fee them only in passing. And since it reads 
épre and not réAy, there is nothing to warrant 
the inference that he made a brief earlier visit. 


The reason of the determination just expressed | 


he next gives.—for I hope to tarry a while 
with you,—An expectation which the appear- 
ance of things, as they then were, seemed to 
Warrant. wpde tudc==nap’ tpiv, as in ver. 6; 
comp. 11, 8.—if the Lord permit.—<An oxpres- 
sion of that pious feeling which always led him 
to realize his dependence on the will of the Lord 
ian whatsoever he undertook. (Comp. Jas. iv. 
15. ‘For that ye ought to say, if the Lord will, 
we shall live, and do this, or that ’’—a condition 
which the early Christians were wont to append 
to all expressions of their determination in refer- 
ence to anything future, in the deep eonscioue- 
ness that al] events were under the direction of 
that God to whose will it was their purpose ever 
tosubmit. With finite creatures no resolution 
ean or ought to be absolute. Every act is con- 
ditioned on Him who is the sole absolute Sove- 
reign}. He now states his plans still further.— 
But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost.— [In this revelation of his intentions 
Chrysostom detects an indication of his confi- 
dence and affection toward the i eerie 6 
There is no reason to infer from Acts xx. 1, 
as Osiander does, that he left Ephesus earlier 
than the time mentioned in consequence of the 
_ uproar occasioned by Demetrius. Two reasons 

are assigned for his tarrying.—For a door has 


been opened before me,—By the open door 
(comp. 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 8; Rev. iii. 8), 
he signifies the opportunity that war given him 
for laboring inthe cause of Christ.—la) ge—By 
this he indicates the extent of the opportunity 
before him. It was a wide field—-and@ ¢€flec- 
tual—By this he denotes the intensive aspect 
of it, or perhaps also the influence which his ac- 
tivity seemed destined to exert (Meyer). He 
here passes out from the figure to the real as- 
pects of the case, and that, too, not in a logically 
consistent manner. Hence the reading évapyi¢ 
(also in Philem. 6) which appears in the Latin 
authorities, and so the Vulgate bas evidens [and 
the Rheims version, evident}. The meaning iz, 
that there was a rich opportunity for labor, and 
that, too, of the most abundant and energetic 
sort, And is there not an intimation here also 
of the power of divine grace in opening the door 
sarge A second reason for lingering at 
phesus is,—and there (are) many adversa- 

ries.— The great success of the Apostle pro- 
voked strong opposition against Him. This only 
stimulated the Apostle, who felt himself strong 
in the Lord, to remain rather than to leave. [Be- 
sides, bis presence was the more needful for the 
strength and support of the infant church, which 
he had gathered]. Neander, however, thinks 
that no motive is here assigned for a longer stay, 
but only that the Apostle intended to have the 
Corinthians infer from it that matters were not 
going so very comfortably with him, and that he’ 
was obliged to struggle with many obstacles. 
[* The opponents of the Gospel varied very much 
n character in different places. Those in Ephe- 
sus were principally men interested in the wor- 
ship of Diana. The pressure of the heathen 
seemed to have driven the Jews and Christians 
to make common cause (Acts xix. 22). Whereas, 
in Corinth Paul’s most bitter opposers were ju- 
daizers.”” Hover}. 

Vers. 10, 11. Now if*Pimothy come,— 
Timothy’s visit to Corinth was to precede his 
own (comp. iv. 17). He, together with Erastus, 
had contemplated making a visitorial journey 
first to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). Him, there- 
fore, he here commends to their friendly and re- 
spectful reception, and to their peaceful further- 
ance of him on his way. Instead of, ‘f he 
come,” he might have written ‘shen he comes,’ 
thereby simply indicating the time of his arrival; 
but in using the eonditional form, he expresses 
some doubt in reference to his coming, in conse- 

uence of the uncertainties of the journey. 

‘‘And though Paul had sent him forward thith- 
ver, yet he had many churches in Macedonia to 
visit by the way.” BLoomrreLp }.— see — Aiér- 
siv, to look to something, is generally followed by 
ec or wpdéc; but bere by a clanse beginning 
with iva, signifying intention —that he may 
be with you without fear:—This request re- 
fers not. to protection from unbelievers, still leas 
is it a warping against hostile attacks from op- 


the haughty, overbearing conduct of proud par- 
tisan leaders, and their followers. He may also 
have bad in mind Timothy’s timid nature. This 
request is supported by a reference to the high 
calling of Timothy. —for he worketh the 
work of the Lord,—ipyoyr rot xvotov, as 


ie han (Mosheim); but it is aimed rather at 
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in xv. 58; it may mean either the work in which 
the Lord himself is engaged, or that which He 
has prescribed.—as I also do.—By this he ex- 
presses either a similarity of office, or that Ti- 
mothy evinced the same zeal and fidelity to the 
cause of Christ which he also felt (Osiander). 
The first explanation would perhaps be the more 
correct. [Hodge combines them both]. Here- 
upon follows a more definite injunction.—Let 
no man therefore despise him :—whether it 
be on account of his youth (Tim. iv. 12), or on 
account of his natural modesty (Burger, refer- 
ing to 2 Tim. i. 6, 7), or out of party zeal be- 
cause he came from Paul.—but send him on 
—([In regard to the manner of sending on, see 
above, ver. 6].—in peace,—These words are 
not to be connected with what follows (Flatt). 
They do not mean, simply, in safety and in good 
condition, but still more, ‘ without annoyance,’ 
‘with good understanding and kindly affection.’ 
And the object of this is,—that he may come 
to me:—And the reason for his coming to him, 
and not going elsewhere is,—for I am wait- 
ing for him with the brethren.—These bre- 
thren were not with the waiting Apostle, but 
with Timothy, who must have had other compa- 
nions besides Erastus (comp. ver. 12). It was 
common to send several (Meyer). 

Ver. 12. — As touching our brother 
Apollos,—7epi ’A 7o0AA4, stands absolutely 
as ver. 1. Each of the new topics of this 
Epistle being introduced by zepi. In reference 
to Apollos see Int. No. 2; and also, i. 12; 
iii. Off.; iv. 6ff. That which he said in regard 
to the coming of Timothy prompts him to give 
information now respecting Apollos, because 
perhaps, of a wish that had been expressed in 
regard to him by the Corinthians.—I greatly 
exhorted him to come to you—He here 
wards off in advance all suspicion in regard to 
any reluctance of his own about the visit of 
Apollos at Corinth, and gives them to understand 
his perfect confidence in him, and the brotherly 
relations which they mutually sustained, [not- 
withstanding the party strife that was waged 
under their names at Corinth. So far was he 
from desiring him to stay on this account, that 
he was urgent he should go; it may be in the 
hope that he might contribute something towards 
settling the difficulties. And here we have an- 
other illustration of the nobility of Paul’s spirit, 
his entire freedom from all petty jealousy and the 
loving confidence which he reposed in his fellow- 
workers]. Apollos must have been at this 
time at Ephesus.—i » a denotes not only the pur- 
port, but also the aim of his exhortation to Apollos. 
with the brethren :—These brethren are the 
ones mentioned in ver. 11. [‘‘ Besides the mis- 
sion of Timothy there was another later mission 
despatched at the time of his writing this Epistle 
with the view partly of carrying the Epistle and 
enforcing the observance of its contents, partly 
of urging upon the church the necessity of com- 
pleting their contribution before the Apostle’s ar- 
rival (2 Cor. viii. 6; xii. 18). This mission was 
composed of Titus and two other brethren (2 Cor. 
viii. 18, 22, 23), whose names are not mentioned ; 
Titus having been chosen for this, as Timothy 
for the other, probably from his greater energy 
and firmness of character. That the mission 
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thus described is the one to which he here al- 

ludes can hardly be doubted. The words ‘ex- 

hort” and ‘‘ brother” are used in the same em- 

phatic and recognized sense in both passages; 

and as the mission there spoken of was previous 

to his writing the second Epistle, it can be re- 

ferred to no occasion so obviously as that which 

is here described. These accordingly are “the 

brethren’ who would, as he expected, find or 

wait for Timothy at Corinth, and return with 

him. It would seem, however, that the Apostle’s 

original wish had been, that the head of this 

mission should have been not Titus, but Apollos. 

Apollos, since his visit to Corinth (Acts xviii. 

27, comp. with 1 Cor. iii. 6) must have returned 

to Ephesus; and he, both from the distinction 

which he enjoyed in the opinion of his fellow 

Christians, and from his previous acquaintance 

with the church at Corinth, would have beens 

natural person to send on such a mission. It is 
a slight confirmation of the identity of this mis- 

sion with that of Titus, that the only later oc- 

casion on which the name of Apollos occurs in 
the New Testament is in the Epistle to Titus, iii. 

18, where they are spoken of as living together.” 
StanLEY].—-but (his) will was not at all to 
come at this time ;— Some here take the word 
‘¢ will,” which stands without further designa- 
tion, to mean ‘the will of God,’ appealing for 
support to the inconvenience mentioned in the 
next clause, and to the analogy of Rom. xii. 28; 
but the context clearly shows the will of Apollos 
to have been meant. Here, too, 1» a is not to be 
taken in the strict telic sense, but it simply 
indicates a degree of determination jn the resolve 
taken. The reason of the unwillingness of 
Apollos to go to Corinth may have lain, partly, 
in his fear of encouraging the factions at Co- 
rinth, and, partly, in other duties which he re- 
garded as more pressing. The latter seems tobe 
indicated in the next clause.—but he will 
come when he shall have convenient 
time.—etxa:peiv, a word of later Greek, meaning 
to have opportunily, leisure, or occaston, for any- 
thing. Here, it refers, not to the removal of 
difficulties at Corinth, as though it meant, ‘ when 
you have become united again’—but to other 
circumstances and engagements which were thea 
holding him back. 

Vers. 13-14.—Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, act like men, be strong.—Hastening 
now to the close, he aims to impress upon his 
readers briefly and earnestly theduty of devoting 
themselves to the service of the Lord—whether 
he or Apollos were present to observe them, or 
not. This exhortation—called out; as Burger 
thinks, by the mention of Apollos, whose name 
might serve to awaken the recollection of mat- 
ters already rebuked (i.-iii.)—revolves around 
two main points, faith and love. Stedfastness in 
the faith essentially presupposes watchfulness— 
that Christian circumspection which keepson the 
look-out for all attacks of treacherous foes, both 
from without and from within, abandons itself 
to no false security, and fortifies itself against 
temptation from whatsoever source (comp. x. 12). 
And this watchfulness is even associated with a 
wakeful, courageous, manly attitude, and with 8 
summoning up of strength to resist the might of 
every foe. These two qualities are no less ua 
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evidence of faith, than they are the conditions of a 
true steadfastness. The expressions used, all 
imply the figure of a spiritual combat in which 
they are supposed to be engaged. The “stand- 
ing’ (orxecv) here does not denote a standing 
in readiness for the fight, but a standing firm in 
it, and not suffering one’s self to be forced aside 
from that faith which is the basis of the Christian 
life—the fixed attitude of the warrior in the 
ranka or at his post (comp. xv. 1, 58).—avdpifeo- 
Sa, to be manly, in deportment and aciton, occurs 
only here in the New Testament; elsewhere in 
the Classics and LXX. Josh. i. 61; 1 Mace. ii. 
64.—x« paratotvo Se, be strong (comp. Eph. iii. 
16. ‘*Be strong in might through his spirit in 
the inward man’); in the older Greek, the 
word for this was xparivec3a:. The word is 
suggestive of conflicts with open enemies, such as 
Jews and Heathen and also, of persecutions en- 
dured on account of the faith (Osiander).—Let 
all your things be donein love, After what 
he has said already, on the duty of love he needed 
only to express himself briefly on this point in 
concluding. The allusion is primarily to their 
divisions and strifes, g. d., ‘in all you do, instead 
of being governed by a selfish partisanship, suf- 
fer yourselves to be actuated by a love which looks 
to the well being of the brotherhood ’ (comp. xiii. 
1,11; xi. 18; viii. 1; x. 24, al ‘‘ He says, 
‘watch ye,’as though they were sleeping; ‘stand 
fast,’ as though they were wavering; ‘be manly 
and strong,’ as though they were effeminate and 
delicate; ‘let all your things be done in love,’ 
as though they were at strife.” Cuarys. 

Vers. 15-18. After the above concluding ex- 
hortation he turns to speak of some personal 
matters. And first he enjoins a respectful be- 
havior towards certain prominent members of 
the church and one in particular.—And I be- 
seech you, brethren,—The particular point 
of his exhortation is introduced by iva in the 
16th verse; and what follows must be treated as 
a parenthe-is, referring to what was already 
known by them and formed the motive for their 
complying with his request—ye know,—i- 
dare; thiscannot be a part of his exhortation, 
for the simple reason that it cannot be shown to 
be the imperative form for Jore.—the house of 
Stephanas that it is the first fruits of 
Achaia,—i. e., the first in that province who 
were brought to the faith (comp. Rom. xvi. 5, 
where the words ‘unto Christ” are added). 
From i. 16 we learn that Paul himself baptized 
this family. It was the first sheaf of a great 
spiritual harvest in Corinth, indeed in that 
whole region; hence a family most readily dis- 
posed toward the Gospel, and from which no 
doubt a saving influence emanated. As it dis- 
tinguished itself in respect to faith, so also in 
respect to love—and that they have ad- 
dicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints.—The plural here occurs, because the 
term ‘house’ is a collective noun. By ‘ minis- 
try” we are not to understand any official ac- 
tion such ag is carried on in the capacity of a 
presbyter, for which indeed such first fruits 
‘were as a general thing preéminently fitted. 
There is nothing in the following verb ‘submit 
yourselves’’ to constrain us to this supposition, as 
though the meaning here were that the Corin- 


thians should subject themselves to these per- 
sons just as other churches submit themselves to 
their rulers; rather the injunction here—That 
ye submit yourselves unto such—corre- 
sponds to what has just been said of the house 

hold of Stephanas: ‘as these had addicted 
themselves unto the ministry for the saints—a 
thing which involved a sort of submission so 
also do ye devote yourselves to them.’ In what 
way this ministry had been exercised is uncer- 
tain; probably in services of love to individuals 
such as the poor, the sick, in hospitality towards 
brethren visiting from abroad, and in the under- 
taking of various responsibilities in behalf of the 
church, as for example, the journey of Stephe- 
nas to sees for the purpose of seeing Paul. 
The word trordooec¥ae denotes not simply 
the showing of respect in general but like obsequi, 
following a person’s advice or opinion, conduct- 
ing in accordance with their wishes. [‘*No- 
thing is more natural than submission to the 
good.” Hopag}. By the expression roi¢, tr 0t- 
oftocg he brings to view more prominently the 
excellent qualities of the parties referred to, gq. 
d., ‘to persons of like excellence with these.’ 
That it does not refer to a class is evident from 
the clause appended,—and to every one that 
helpeth with us and laboreth.—It is de- 
bated to what the cuv, with, in cvvepyotvre 
is to be referred. There is nothing in the coa- 
text to justify our referring it to God. Rather 
we are led to refer it to the apostle, and, next, 
to those just mentioned. The participle «wm ¢- 
©vre implies that this cooperation was an ear- 
nest and laborious one. [‘‘Those who serve 
should be served.” HopcE]. He enforces his 
injunction in relation to the family of Stephanag 
by mentioning what he and the Corinthian 
brethren with him, Fortunatus and Achaicus, 
had done for himself, thereby enchancing their 
respect for these worthy men.—I am glad of 
the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus :—These men had been sent as 
a deputation to him from Corinth, and had 
brought the letter alluded toin vii. 1. In regard 
to them we can determine nothing more defi- 
nitely. Whether it was the same Stephanas of 
whose family he had just spoken (as is probable), 
or a son of his; and whether the two others be- 
longed to this family or not; and whether this 
Fortunatus was the same as the one mentioned 
in the first Epistle of Clemens to the Corinthians 
or another of the same name, is all uncertain. 
The reason of his joy at their presence was,— 
because your want they have supplied.— 
For a like expression see Phil. ii. 30. But what 
are we to understand by the expression 76 uué r- 
epov torépnpma, your want? It would be 
inconsistent with the whole spirit of this para- 
graph to suppose the Apostle to imply a bitter 
charge against them by translating the words, 
fas in the E. V.] ‘that which was lacking on 
your part,” as though they had failed in suit- 
able tokens of love, or the like. It is better to 
take vuérepov as the objective genitive (comp. 
xv. 81), and translate ‘the want of you,’ t. ¢., 
your absence. This it is which was in part 
made up by the presence of these brethren. 
This is more fully explained in what follows— 
For they have refreshed my spirit and 
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yours :—<avaratecy, lit. to cause to rest, to relieve 

care or trouble, and in general, to refresh (2 
Cer. vii. 18; Matt xi. 28; Philem. vii. 20). But 
how far did they refresh Ais spirit, and that of 
the Corinthians? The latter certainly, does not 
refer to any earlier services of love which these 
men had shown to the Corinthians; and just as 
little, to the assurances of love from the apostle 
whieh they carried back with them ; ‘since this 
was not contemporancous with their refreshment 
ef his spirit: hence, also, not to the influence 
which the information and assurances they had 
conveyed to him had had upon the shaping of 
this Epistle. The point is best explained upon 
the ground of a fellowship between the apostle 
and the ehurch (comp. 2 Cor. 11, 8), ¢. d., ‘ while 
they refreshed me, they also refreshed you.’ 
The quieting of his spirit by the information 
they had brought and by their personal presence 
which served to exhibit anew the love of the 
church toward him and awaken in him the hope 
of their improvement, must also have been bene- 
ficial for them; and the consciousness of a fel- 
lowship thereby renewed and strengthened must 
have proved exceedingly refreshing alike for 
them and for him (comp. Osiander and Meyer 
ed. 8, who remarks, ‘‘that their interview with 
the Apostle must have been refreshing to the 
feelings of the whole church, inasmuch as they 
had come to him as representatives of the whole 
church.” As they through their presence had 
provided for Paul a sweet refreshment they had 
slso done it for the church, which, by their 
means. had come into communion with him and 
was indebted to them for this refreshment, which 
must have been felt by it in the consciousness of 
this communion. [*‘*However understood it is 
one of the examples of urbanity with which this 
Apostle’s writings abound.” Hovar]. To this he 
adds the exhortation—therefore acknow- 
ledge ye them that are such.—imyivdoxew 
does not mean precisely to highly value, but to 
rightly recognize, viz.: in their true worth and 
according totheir deserts, from which indeed es- 
teem naturally follows. The reason for this is the 
thing of which he has just spoken—their services 
and the refreshment which had been administered 
by them both to himself and the church. 

Vers. 19, 20. He presents a three-fold greet- 
ing whereby Christian fellowship is expressed 
and confirmed.—The churches of Asia sa- 
lute you.—Asia is here to be understood, 
either in the narrowest sense as designating 
Ionia and the region round about Ephesus; or 
suitably to Roman usage then current, as ap- 
plying to the whole region of Asia Minor border- 
ing on the western coast, including Caria, Lydia, 
Mysia (Asia proconsularis). Since a regular in- 
tercourse was maintained between Ephesus and 
those regions, and since the apostle stood in 
living relations to the churches here planted, 
beth by personal visits and by means of breth- 
ren Visiting him from thenoe, it is probable that 
they sent grectings by him to the Corinthian 
church on his giving them information respect- 
ing it and announcing his intention of writing. 
Next comes a greeting from that excellent Chris- 
tian couple who formerly tarried with him at 
Corinth, and were intimately connected with the 
Christian ohurch there, but who had left and 


come to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 2, 26). The greet 
ing here is a hearty one, and founded upon a 
Christian fellowship.—Aquilla and Priscilla 
salute you much in the Lord,—As bound 
together by faith in a common Lord, they here 
send the benedictions of a fervent love.—and the 
Church that is in their house,—+. ¢., not sim- 
ply their numerous household, but that portion 
of the Ephesian church which was wont to as- 
semble under their roof. Owing to the lack of 
accommodations, the larger churches, like those 
of Ephesus and Rome were obliged to divide, and 
meet in several rooms furnished by the more 
wealthy members.—All the brethren greet 
you.—.¢., the Epbesian Christians collectively, 
apart from those just mentioned specifically. 
The fellowship thus extended from church to 
church, he next insists on their maintaining 
among themselves.—Greet ye one another 
with an holy kiss.—[‘‘ This was the conven- 
tional token of Christian affection. In the 
East the kiss was a sign either of friendship 
among equals, or of reverence and submission 
on the part of aninferior. The people kissed 
the images of their gods and the hands of 
princes.” Hovan]. This token the apostle 
would have them give to each other immedi- 
ately upon their hearing the Epistle, as a pledge 
of their freshly awakened brotherly love, and 
in connection with the assurances of love con- 
veyed to them in the salutations from abroad.— 
dordleava, to manifest a cordial love, especially 
at times of meeting and parting. «¢ A holy kiss” 
means the token of Christian fellowship aed 
holy love, as contrasted with that prompted by 
natural or impure affections. The expression 
occurs also in Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 
Pet. v. 14. In the century following Christians 
were wont to welcome each other after prayers 
and at the love feasts and before the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, men greeting men, and 
women women, as brethren and sisters. ‘The 
kiss which they were to give,’’ as Bengel ob- 
serves, ‘‘was one in which all discord and dis- 
sention must be swallowed up.” 

Vers. 21-24. The salutation of (me) 
Paul with mine own hand.—As Paul com- 
monly wrote by an amanuensis, he was scctus- 
tomed to write with his own hand the conclad- 
ing sentences of his Epistle by way of authenti- 
cating them (2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. iv. 18) 
Accordingly he here appends his own greeting 
with his own hand in token of the genuineness 
of the Epistle. ‘Zhe salutation,” as it were 
the main one—the greeting par eminence. Next 
follows, in the first place, an earnest word of 
warning. written still undoubtedly with his own 
hand.—If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ,—He here excludes all formal 
Christians from any part in his salutation and 
blessing. Since his language does not apply to 
those who are not Christians professedly, and 
nothing can be said about positive hatred to the 
Lord among Christians, the expression “love 
not’? cannot be interpreted as equivalent to 
hate; but it is to be understood of decayed af- 
fection, which betrayed itself in party strife, as 
well as in fostering other carnal tendencies; 
and in doubting or denying different portions 
of Christian truth. ‘Wherefore does the Apostle 
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A te thus here? Beeause in his view love to 
Christ is the very soul of the entire Christian 
life; and the Corinthians needed to be specially 
reminded of this love; for their divisions ori- 
ginated in the fact that the love of Christ did 
not sufficiently unite them.” NEANDER. ¢theiv 
means to love with a peculiar intensity of affeo- 
tion, and the word is used by Paul only in this 
place in relation to Christ. (John designates by 
it, ehap. v. 20, the love of the Father to the Bon, 
and also the believer's love to Jesus, xvi. 27; 
xxi. 15, 17). In Eph. vi. 24, Paul employs the 
word ayardy, which is the term common with 
him to denote the love of God and Christ, and 
also our love to God, and to the brethren, and 
to wives. While the latter word which properly 
means to highly ceteem, is never used to express 
a sensuous, pascionate affection, ¢cAeiy is found 
in thie sense, yet rarely however. It here means 
to value highly, to regard in the light of a dear 
friend, a token of which regard was a kiss, 
¢iAgpea, which probably suggested the use of 
gAecv. Short and sharp is the denunciation 
pronouneced.—let him be Anathema,— Not 
simply, ‘let him be expelled from the church, 
but let him be devoted to God’s wrath and judg- 
ment,’—let him become a curse, accursed. The 


word avé3eva correspond to the Hebrew §“}f}, 


a ban, i. ¢., one put under the ban—irrevocably 
deveted to destruction—to be given up to God 
without power of redemption, which, if the thing 
wege animated, involved a putting to death 
jeorur. xii. 8; Gal. i. 8, and Meyer on Rom. ix. 8).- 

is imprecation or malediction is confirmed by 
an allusion to the judgment which will introduce 
it. — Maranatha. — Syriac for ‘our Lord 


comes (NON NI): ‘not, ‘he has come,’ 


so that obstinate hatred and conflict with him 
are all useless’ (Jerome). Why Paul here em- 
ploys the Syriac can only be conjectured. It 
ean hardly said that it was for a stronger 
confirmation of the genuineness of his Epistle 
by the use of Hebrew letters; such extraordi- 
confirmation when his Epistle was to be in 
charge of trusted friends, is wholly superfiuous. 
Or was it because this formula was one current 
among the Jews as expressing their strongest 
banf Mkrer says, ‘perhaps it conveyed an 
important reminiscence to his readers from the 
period of his residence at Corinth; or it was 
ealy the thought of the moment to give a more 
selemn eharacter to his declaration.” BisPine 
says: ‘perhaps Maranatha was the mysterious 
paseword of the early Christians (comp. Rey. 
xx. 22). For other improbable conjectures see 
Meyer and Osiander. Luther's Maharam Motha, 
meaning mcaledictus ad mortem, is a groundless 
alteration. Heubner says: ‘that Luther ap- 
pended this as the Hebrew formula for excom- 
munication.” [By translating the expression 
into Greek, 6 xupio¢ Epyerat, we are at once re- 
minded of the epithet 6 épyouévor, the coming One, 
as applied to the Meesiah in Matth. xi. 8; Luke 
xvii. 19, 20; John vi. 14; xi. 27; and also as 
*constantly recurring in Revelation, where the 
eoming of Christ forms the refrain of the whole 
book, and where at the close John winds up the 
eanon of Scripture with a reference to the solemn 


fact, ‘He that testifieth of these things, saith, 
Behold I eome quickly. Amen. Come, Lord 
Jesus.” Here in fact is the key-note ef the 
Apostie’s constant meod. In all the changes of 
theught and feeling we hear it ever returning; 
and what is more natural than that in uttering 
it, he should use the very terms in which the 
thought was always ringing through his soul? 
They had acquired with him the character ef a 
solemn formula, for which nothing else could be 
substituted]. After this severe exclusion of the 
unworthy there follows a benediction.— The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) with 
you.—As to be anathema from Christ is ever- 
lasting perdition so His favor is eternal life. 
The prayer here is therefore a prayer for all 
good. To this he adds assurance of his own 
love as felt toward all in Christ Jesus.—My 
love be with you all in Christ Jesus.— 
As in the previous elause ely is te be supplied, 
so here we must insert éoriv, és, as a positive de- 
claration of what he actually cherished toward 
them. Med’ indy, with you, a designation of 
communion with them, or of the presence of his 
spirit in the midst of them, g. d., ‘is among you 
all’—a harmonising, reconciling expression used 
in view of his strong rebukes and of their par- 
tisan distrust. ‘‘The expression forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the strifes and divisions among 
the Corinthians which the Apostle here is re- 
solved to ignore.” NEanpeR. [The closing 
word in the Reo., *“‘Amen,’’ was an after-addi- 
tion. It being originally a word of response, 
the Apostle could not well have appended it to 
his own preduction. The adoption of it falls in 
with the current inconsistent usage of closin 
one’s own prayer with an Amen—a thing which 
ought to be left to the congregation at large. 
But though the word forms no part of the Epis- 
tle, it still fitly comes in at the end to express 
the cordial, emphatic assent which every Chris- 
tian heart must feel constrained to utter as he 
finishes an epistle so replete with Divine Wisdom 
and Love issuing from one of the noblest spirits 
that ever wrought on earth in the cause of Heaven, 
with whom it has been geod to hold communion. 
Yes, let the Amen stand the abiding testimony of 
the faith of the Church in the teachings of the 
greatest of the apostles; and the whole world 
come at last to say as they read verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter, epistle after epistle, in ac- 
cent strong and clear, Amzn]. 

The subscription is later. The statement of 
the letter being sent from Philippi arose from 
@ misunderstanding of what is said in ver. 5 
about his passing through Macedonia. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. [Christian Beneficence. 1. Its sowree. It fol- 
lows as the natural exercise of that divine love 
which is shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit, 
and which likens us to that Redeemer who freely 
gave Himself up for us all, and demands of us 
that we give as freely as we have received. 2. 
Its scope. It gees beyond—yea, ignores—all 
natural limitations of family, or neighborhood, 
or country, or nationality, and is governed sim- 
ply by the providential calls made on it and by the 
opportunities opened to it. Christianity breaks 
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down all barriers, obliterates all distinctions be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, and brings the whole 
race into a-sympathy that makes us regardful of 
the welfare of our fellow-men wherever found. 
In the text we have the first instance of this 
broad oharity ever known—Gentile Christians 
in Greece, contributing to supply the destitution 
of Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. It was the 
commencement of a work of charity which is 
destined to spread with the church, and will go 
on increasing in vigor and intensity, just in pro- 

rtion as the Spirit of Christ prevails in the 
hearts of believers. 8. It should be systematic, 
forming a part of the Christian’s duty as regu- 
larly ag his prayers and worship. Inasmuch as 
the demands for it are constant, and the disci- 
pline of it is ever needful to the character as a 
counteractive to our natural selfishness and for 
the development of charity, it is only by habitual 
practice that the ends contemplated in it can be 
properly answered. The time prescribed for it 
by the apostle is the first day of the week—the 
day commemorative of our Lord’s resurrection 
and victory, and the day of the church’s joy, 
and gladness, and praise. And surely no time 
can be more fitting for the exercise of our grate- 
ful charity than this; for it serves.to remind us 
in an especial manner of God’s redeeming grace, 
and, so, of the love which we ourselves, have 
experienced. In fact, alms-giving ought to be 
made a part of our Sabbath worship, com- 
ing in there as a tribute, not so much of kind- 
ness towards the needy and the destitute, as of 
thanksgiving and honor unto the God of our 
salvation. It thus becomes a matter not of im- 
pulse, performed under the influence of emotions 
excited by special appeals, but of principle, rest- 
ing upon established grounds, and furnishing a 
reliable foundation on which to carry forward 
the great work of the church. 4. Jis measure. 
«‘ According as God hath prospered’’—so writes 
the apostle, prescribing no. fixed proportion as 
under the ancient dispensation, but leaving it 
with every man to determine with. himself what 


trate every foe, shall in others, prove himself a 
willing servant and subject himself to the wishes 
of others—being a lion in conflict, and a lamb in 
tenderness and patience, the image of him who 
is at the same time the Lion and the Lamb (Rev. 
v. 5, 6). 

8. Mutual concurrence in the Church. In a 
true churchly life it so happens that the more we 
exercise our love in serving others, the more will 
those who are thus served be disposed to submit 
tous. Such love makes the recipients of it, not 
haughty, but lowly in spirit. The fact that 
others do for them, constrains them, and inspires 
them with zeal to requite the service shown, and 
to respond to the slightest wishes of their bene- 
factors. Counsel and exhortation coming from 
such a source, even though it be in the form of a 
request, appear to them as sacred commands. 
In such rivalry of humility lies the wonderful 
harmony of the Christian church life. 

4. The fervor of a truezeal. The more ardent 
our lovefor the Lord, and the more profound our 
regard for souls, the more fervidly will our zeal 
burn for Him, that He should be loved by all 
as He deserves—that no soul shall be wanting in 
affection for him, and that none suffer his love 
for Him to grow cold. And however severe may 
be our seal in its indignation against those in 
whom love dies out by reason of the prevalence 
of sinful affections, prompting us to rebuke 
them with words of burning condemnation, yet 
all this will be nothing less than a sincere, ar- 
dent love for the souls themselves, which urges 
& person on to ascertain whether he cannot in 
some way bring them back to reflection, so that 
the flame which has died out may be kindled 
afresh and made to burn with new brightness on 
the altar of the heart. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—Ver. 1. ‘Pious and poor often ge 
together.’——-We ought indeed to enlist ourselves 
in behalf of all that suffer, without always in. 


the amount shall be. The right use of the liber- | quiring whether they are worthy; but worthy 


ty of judgment here granted is a part of the 
Christian’s probation; and the manner iu which 
he improves it will serve to show his sense of 
obligation to the God that has prospered him, 
and the strength of his love. The beauty and 
the worth of Christian charity are seen in its 
voluntariness, and also, in its freedom from all 
parade. Hence, the requisition of the apostle 
‘let each one lay up by himself,” in the privacy 
of his own home, settling the matter with quiet 
reflection amid the abundance of those blessings 
which constitute the sum of his domestic happi- 
ness. Itis there that he can best ascertain how 
much he owes to his Lord]. 

2. Conditions of success in Christian life. If the 
Christian life is to be successfal it must, on one 
hand, abide immovably fixed on the foundations 
of faith, ever keeping in view the temptations to 
which it is exposed, not allowing itself to be 
turned aside from known truth, and resisting 
every assault with manly courage and mighty re- 
sistance. On the other hand, it must give love the 
eway inevery particular, so that the same person 
who, in one case, shows himself a courageous 
hero in the fight of faith aad powerful to pros- 


ones, such as true members of Christ, ought t¢ 
be regarded in preference to others, especially as 
the dear Saviour has given us so precious a pro- 
mise in reference to them (Matt. xxv. 85). Why 
would deny his Saviour such a service of love ?— 
One church ought readily to follow another is 
good and praise-worthy conduct (1 Thess. ii. 14), 
—Ver. 2. There is none so poor but he may find 
some one poorer, towards whom he can show the 
works of love and compassion (Mark. xii. 42; 1 
Kings xvii. 10 ff.), and thus cultivate the grace of 
charity. Hzep.: — Ver. 8. Paul cares, writes 
and entreats for the poor; and should it be 2 dis- 
grace to imitate Him?—Ver. 4. We should 
grudge no labor bestowed for refreshing the pious 
poor, since we do it to Christ.—Ver. 5. Although 
the servants of the church have at this day no 
command to go about the world as the Apostle 
did, it is nevertheless necessary that the state of 
the churches should be investigated at times by 
those who are appointed for the purpose, in 
order to improve what may be improved (2. 
Chron. xvii. 7 ff).—Ver. 6. The church should 
care for its true servants that they come not inte 
peril of their life, since one such is a great trea- 
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sure.—Ver. 7. We should subject our plans and 
purposes to the will of God, and either carry them 
out or sbandon them according to His pleasure 
(Jer. x. 28; Jas. iv. 15). When in populous re- 
gions the whole counsel of God is Pactra 
proclaimed by earnest preachers, and such pro- 
clamation is enforced by their own holy walk, 
and God opens to them a door for the conversion 
of many souls, Satan commonly stirs himself 
up against them in his instruments. But by 
this means the open door is still more widened ; 
since opposition provokes inquiry and observa- 
tion, and this begets conviction (Phil. i. 12).— 
Ver. 9. A true servant must not shrink from foes. 
He who is astonished and offended at oppositions 
and persecutions, forgets that he is a servant of 
the crucified.—We should prefer the honor of 
God and the good of our neighbor, to our own 
advantage and convenience; for love seeks not 
its own.—Ver. 10f. Faithful hearers deal faith- 
fully with their preachers, and do not despise 
them when young, if learned and pious. Chris- 
tians seek after, honor and love one another.— 
The crude multitude are astonished at this and 
cannot endure it.—Ver. 12. It is well for 
preachers to visit their hearers separately, as 
opportunities occur, and converse with them for 
their best good.—Ver. 18. Circumspection, faith 
and manly energy go well together. Faith as 
the chief thing occupies the middle place ; and as it 
requires a careful circumspection, so does it also 
involve, and at the same time b strength— 
the strength of the spirit.—A Christian is a sol- 
dier who is surrounded by foes. He must 
watch if he would not be surprised.—He must not 
abandon the post of faith, but strive on manfully 
and strengthen himself, and fill up the gaps after 
each attack in order to hold out against a new 
one.—Ver. 14. Love imparts to our actions their 
proper adaptations and right profit among men, 
as faith gives them their due weight (Gal. v. 6). 
Ver. 15f. Divine Providence has raised up 
many gallant men who have made themselves of 
great service tothe church; and this fact should 
be recognized with gratitude, while we hearken 
to, and follow such.—Ver. 17f. The best satis- 
faction of a true preacher is the faith and love 
of his hearers.—Ver. 19.‘ Christian churches 
should maintain friendship and communion with 
each other, edifying and precious in the sight of 
God (Col. iv. 15; Acts xv. 28).—Ver. 20. What 
else is a true greeting but the wishing well to an- 
other? Christians ought to desire and invoke all 
manner of good for each other.—Why should a 
kiss, the token of a pure spiritual and divine 
love, be made the token of a carnal, unchaste 
and devilish love? (Prov. vii. 18).—Ver. 22. 
Amen! yea cursed be he, who loveth not Thee. 
Ob thou friend of my soul! Take heed to thyself, 
thou poor creature! Paul’s zeal is discriminating 
and has shown its power in countless instances. 
But what thou, O Lord, blessest, is, and remains 
blessed.—Since most persons persist in a state 
of prevailing worldliness and selfishness, incon- 
sistent with the love of Jesus, we can easily see 
how many there are whom this imprecation will 
hit.—Ver. 23. Grace! grace! To this everything 
comes at last in the restoration of sinners, as be- 
ing absolutely necessary for the forgiveness of 
sins and the recovery of fallen nature.—Ver. 24, 


He is a true, dear man, in whom love dwells; he 
loves and is loved. Well. for him! he will eat 
the fruits of love in eternity. 

BrRLENBUROER Bisex :—Ver. 2. An illustra- 
tion of that wise moderation which belongs to 
Christianity everywhere. A reckless zeal never 
prospers. The case may be pressing, but the 
method of meeting it must be unconstrained.— 
Ver. 4f. Christians are ready for all manner 
of business; but they are no rovers who drive 
their traffic with their religion.—Ver. 6. What 
is done in faith through love, though apparently 
small, is in the sight of God a great thing.— 
Ver. 7. True Christians watch for the Lord’s 
hour.—Ver. 9. Resistance sharpens the seal of 
God’s servants. When edversaries are many the 
spirit becomes more eager to preach the word, 
and hopes to find a yet more open door. God’s 
word will be confirmed by the cross.—But there 
are two kinds of opposition: 1. When many re- 
ceive the word with joy, others appear who 
resist the word and the good done—a sure sign 
that advantage has been gained. Then ought 
we to increase in courage as difficulties present 
themselves. 2. But when no one profits by the 
word, and will not so much as hear it, then 
must we take it elsewhere, and not desecrate it, 
by casting it before the unthankful.—Ver. 10f. 
It is not well for Christians not to be free with 
each other.—Ver. 12. Christians are ready for 
everything, but they do not act blindly.—Ver. 13. 
Watchfulness is the ground upon which all the 
rest is built. We must perpetually take heed to 
our own hearts; otherwise it will not be possible 
for us to stand and maintain our attitude as 
men.—Ver. 14. There is many a one who aims 
to be manly, but does not do itin love. Love 
is free, and seeks the good of a neighbor. Even 
the best and greatest duties toward God and our 
neighbor, if not prompted by love, are, in God’s 
sight, nothing worth—Love is the salt without 
which everything which we have and do is taste- 
less.—Ver. 15f. The most eminent must devote 
themselves to the service of the poor. But such 
persons are not to be abused, and to be regarded 
as common pursuivants; but they ought to be 
gratefully recognized and honored.—Ver. 19. 
Greeting serves for a genial bond of love.—Ver. 
22. Who is there that loves Jesus so that he aims 
to please Him and to follow Him and to become | 
like Him, end think of Him constantly and 
occupies himself with Him! Oh, how many fall 
under Paul’s ban !—The Lord cometh! Let Him 
judge; He will know how to avenge Himself 
on His unthankful servant, because he is absent 
people think themselves safe.—Ver. 28. This 
wish is hedged about by the previous warning, 
and such a warning must grace and love have, 
on account of our perilous condition.—Ver. 24. 
From this we see that the rebukes given have been 
a work of pious affection. Oh, what a bond is 
this! (John xvii. 22-26). 

Rigeorr:—Ver. 1 ff. To be obliged to seek assist- 
ance, and to receive favor from others, makes 
us of little account; but when persons, in such 
condition, are saints of God, and we know that 
God constrains His dearest children and most 
assured heirs of salvation to perform their pil- 
grimage under such circumstances, this awakens 
consideration.—Imitation in such cases must not 
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be on the seore of shame, but it must be grounded 
on love in the heart; yet good examples do their 
part in exciting to goed works (Heb. x. 24).— 
The word ‘‘beneficence’’ reminds one of the wise 
¢onstitution of God, who allows His gifts te run 
through ether hands, and gives to ua that we 
may have to give to such as are needy, and does 
not Himself supply the warts of the needy, in 
order that others may have the oppertunity of 
testifying through these of their faith, aad hope, 
and love.—Ver. 12. We must carry nothing by 
force, nor interfere too much with the ways of 
others.—Ver. 18f. The word ‘watch’ belongs 
among the upc groan the Holy Ghost, since 
with this one word he enjoins the perpetual at- 
tention of the Christian to his whole duty, and 
so ean awaken and arouse him to so greet a de- 
gree.—To abide in the saving knowledge of God 
and of Christ and im constaat trust toward God 
through Christ, expresses the whole of the Chria- 
tian state.—All a Christian’s strength, magna- 
nimity, zeal and earnestness, must be regulated 
by that love which seeks the honor of God, and 
the salvation of our neighbor.—Ver. 18. Even 
the most honest laborers and helpers of the truth 
may become so involved under disparaging trials, 
and be so overwhelmed with slandera, as to re- 
quire that something be spoken in their bebalf. 
—Ver. 22. Love to Christ is the ehief source 
from which the communion of saints derives its 
true form and character.—Ver. 23. A _ holy 
dread of the curse is sweetened by a cordial ad- 
dress to the believing friends of Christ. Grace 
helps us out of many sins; strengthens us against 
many a fall; sets dislocated members; removes 
difficulties; disconcerts Satan’s plans; stops 
scandals; maintains love in its course amid all 
varieties of gifts, until, through grace, we are 
made meet for that Kingdom, wherein the mani- 
foldness of gifts and benefits in all the saints 
shall be a subject of eternal wonder and praise. 
Amen ! 

Hzrvuspnen s—Ver. 2. Christian thrift collects 
together its spare money for others. To the 
Christian nothing is too small which has a value 
for love.-—Ver. 9. God only cam open an en- 
trance into the heart.—Where geodness prospers, 
wickedness is aroused.—Ver. 18. The conditions 
of growth in Christianity: 1. Watchfulness and 
prayer; 2. Stedfastness in the faith; 8. A de- 
cided, manly strength of will and independence, 
which, without regard to another’s will, does 
what is known to be good and right, and stands 
by it; 4. And, with all this, love.—Ver. 22. A 
want of love—coldness, indifference, makes a 
person unworthy of Christian fellowship. ‘The 
Lord eomes to judgment ever gach lukewarm 
souls. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 12. From this we may 
learn that Christian office-bearers of the right 


sort do net rule over those subject to them arbi- 
trarily, as over servants; but exhort them as 
, and respeet their counter views when 

they are Christian.—Ver. 20. The Christian 
greeting draws those who are greeted into Christ. 
—Ver. 22. This word ef condemnation stands 
written asa holy threatening for us all. That 
word of God, which is able te implant in our 
souls the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, is read 
by each one ef us, either for a blessing or a 
curse. 

CaLvin :—Ver. 16. If we wish to secure the 
Ww e of the church, let us always take care 
that honor be conferred upon the good ; let their 
counsels have the greatest weight; let others 
give way to them, and allow themselves to be 
governed by their prudence. This Paul does in 
this instance, when admonishing the Corinthians, 
to show respect to the house of Stephanas]. 

[Rosertsom :—Vv. 1, 2. A Jewish object 
supported by Gentile subseriptions!—ea new 
thing in thia world. To acattered races and di- 
vided peoples, te si teal castes and ancient en- 
mities, Christ was magnet that united all.— 
Benumbed and paralyzed till then, the frame of 
humanity was made to throb with a common life. 
Hitherto men were combined by war and trade— 
now by religion and love.—In God’s counsels 
sorrow draws out good. Pain and sorrow are 
mysteries. Inexplicable often, why we are af- 
flicted; but sometimes the vail is withdrawn, 
and we see the reason clearly.—Charity must be 
syatematio—a matter of principle; to give from 
impulae, often a mere luxury, costs but little,— 
whereas @ true Christian economy involves self- 
denial—an abridging of pleasure to give to God. 
—Men do not give as God has prospered them, 
because they de not give systematically. It isa 
fact, the more we have the less we give. System 
is easier with little than with much. The man 
of thousands squanders, and his indulgences, 
grown into necessities, leave him little to spare. 
—~Vv. 10-24. With Paul personal considerations 
were not lost in general philanthropy. He put 
value on the courtesies of life. There are minds 
which sre indifferent to such things, and fancy 
themselves above them. But love is dependent 
on forms——courtesy of etiquette guards and pro- 
tects courtesy of heart.—Ver. 12. “As touching 
our brother Apollos,”’—mark the perfect absence 
of al] mean jealousy ia St. Paul’s mind. This 
is magnanimity and true delicacy of heart. Vv. 
18, 14. If you think Christianity a feeble, soft 
thing, ill-adapted to call out the manilier features 
of character, read here, ‘‘Quit you like men.” 
(Abridged )}. 

Sermon. — Jon. Epwarps:— Vv.1,2. The 
perpetuity and change of the Sabbath. Complete 
works, vol. iv., p. 615 ff. }. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACH. 


As far as the following work professes to be a translation, the aim of the writer has been 
simply to transfer into his own language the meaning and spirit of the original. From this he 
has not felt at liberty to depart especially in the Critical and Exegetical department. In the 
Doctrinal and Homiletical portions he has ventured to throw out a few sentences which seemed 
to him repetitions of what had been better expressed. But on becoming thoroughly possessed 
of the idea of any sentence, he was quite careless of the peculiar forms and words of the original 
German, and only anxious to express that idea most perfectly in his own style and language. 
A single sentence only, which the author extracted from the Berlenb. Bible (Hom. Note on Chap. 
VII. 1), he has ventured to suppress on account of its irrelevancy and objectionable sentiment. 

With respect to the additions included in brackets, his object has been to fulfil, as far as his 
humble abilities and opportunities would permit, the promise of the general Editor, ‘to prepare 
on an evangelical basis, the very best commentary for practical use which the combined scholar- 
ship and piety of Europe and America can produce.” This seemed to him to demand that 
everything of real value relating to our Epistle in the writings of English and American com- 
mentators and divines should be incorporated in his work. If the amount of these additions (more 
than one fourth of the whole printed matter) should seem disproportionate to the general execu- 
tion and plan of the work, we are confident that to one who considers the amount of materials 
to be used, it will appear rather sparing than redundant. They are derived not merely from 
eources beyond the range of the German author. Greek, Latin, and even German writings have 
been drawn upon, although they must have passed under his eye, and been consciously omitted. 
He was, however, writing for a circle of readers, among whom a kind and degree of knowledge, 
and controversial questions were presupposed, very different from those which are common in 
this country. The authors of these suggestions are not always referred to in these notes, partly 
for brevity’s sake, but more frequently because they were derived from a variety of sources, and 
because it would now be difficult to trace them to their original authors. No small portion of 
the matter now used in biblical criticism has passed through mediseval and patristic channels, 
and has now become the common property of the learned world. Were we to name any indi- 
vidual from whom we have immediately received any of this, we should probably give him a 
credit which belongs to some distant predecessor. The Translator has, however, enjoyed no 
small degree of pleasure in drawing from those ancient Greek expositors, whose works not only 
display an unusual freshness of illustration, but have a special authority on all questions relating 
to their own vernacular. A complete library of the Greek and Latin fathers has been opened 
to him (Patrologie, par J. P. Migné, Paris, 1844-65), and has been thoroughly consulted on 


every part of our Epistle. 5 
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The plan announced in previous volumes required that the English authorized version should 
be the basis of our exposition. The present translator sympathizes with the desire so exten- 
sively felt that general confidence in that version should not be impaired. He maintains with 
its warmest admirers that the actual necessities of orthodoxy and godly living have not yet 
sufficiently called for a revision of that version for common use. And yet the more one loves 
the precise words which the Holy Ghost has given to the church, the more anxious will he be 
to receive nothing in their place. The truest friends of inspiration and of divine truth, are those 
who will endure as little imperfection as possible both in what we call the original text, and in the 
translation we give to our children and our fellow-Christians. They will not be satisfied 
with the freedom of our Bibles from fatal errors, but they will be anxious to present God’s word 
in the purest form possible for spiritual edification. Every shade of revealed truth will be pre- 
cious to such as long for the whole mind of Jesus. 

In a work intended principally for those who aim at a high degree of Scriptural knowledge, 
the first object must therefore be to obtain an accurate, original text. The Translator, with his 
earlier associates, believes that the recently awakened and rapidly increasing interest in sacred 
criticism demands a tolerably full stafement of the reasons on which the more important critical 
conclusions are founded. Special manuals on this subject are not as common in this country as 
in Germany. He has therefore usually added to the author's general statements the documentary 
evidence which may be adduced to sustain them. Since Dr. Kling published his commentary, 
some works have appeared which must also modify some of his conclusions. Among these may be 
mentioned especially the much enlarged seventh edition of the New Testament, and the Coder 
Sinatticus, with the various readings of the Vaticanus, which TiscHENDORF has published; the 
collations of the Sinazticus, with the text of Robert Stephens in 1550, by the Rev. F. H. Scri- 
VENER: and the numerous collections of DEAN ALForp in the fifth edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment. Not only has the Translator made use of these, so as to supply a few new readings, and 
to change some former decisions of our author, but he has carefully verified many statements by 
a reference to the Codices in his own possession (A. B. D. Sinait.), the Vulgate, and the Greek, and 
the Latin fathers. He regrets that the works on which TiscHENDoBF (N. Test., 8th edit., and 
a new version of the Vaticanus), TREGELLES, and ELLIcoTT are now employed, have not yet 
reached that portion of the New Testament to which the present commentary relates. Emi- 
nent English examples would have warranted a much fuller list of various readings, but only 
such have been inserted as were thought obviously to affect the force or beauty of the original. . 

The next object would be to present as perfect an English translation of the original text as 
possible. In the present work, this has hardly been attempted. It would have seemed incon- 
sistent with the use to be made of the authorized version. He has therefore contented himeelf 
with inserting in that version some of the most important emendations required by the critical 
notes. We have, however, thrown into black letter type in the midst of the exegetical notes 
an almost continuous new translation. In a few instances we have here used paraphrastic rather 
than literal renderings, and often have sacrificed the elegance which a common version would 
have required, that the objects of the commentary might be more perfectly secured. The inser- 
tion of this translation Has sometimes necessitated a slight alteration of the author's sentences. 

In the Exegetical department he has usually been satisfied with the judicious, condensed, 
and often admirably expressed comments of the author on all subjects embraced by his design. 
On other points the Translator’s object has been to supply what the author took for granted in 
the studies of his readers, but which hardly exists among our hard-worked clergy with their 
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scanty libraries, The more extended notices of particular words or passages, which would have 
broken too much upon the course and proportions of the author’s comments, have been thrown 
into notes in the margin. As our readers will perceive, special importance has been attached, to 
the grammatical forms and the uniformity of meaning to be given to each word. The last thirty 
years have done much to give precision to the language of the New Testament. It has been 
found to be very far from the indefinite and vague thing which older interpreters sometimes 
represented it to be. No longer will it do to say that the apostles used one case of a noun, one 
tense or mood of a verb, or one particle, for another; or that the position of the words at the 
beginning, middle or end of a sentence is a matter of indifference. The more scientific principle 
must doubtless prevail, that they used words with a uniform signification, and placed them in 
the position which emphasis and truth required, so that no change in these particulars could be 
made without perverting the writer’s meaning. Many of the Greek and Latin words and sen- 
tences have been translated, so that even the merely English reader will not find it difficult to 
follow the author's comments. 

In the Doctrinal and Homiletical departments he was tempted to make considerable changes, 
and was only restrained by the nature of his position as a translator. They do these things se 
differently in Germany, that if their work might sometimes instruct us by contrast, it seems too 
far removed from our track of thought essentially to aid us. He commenced with marking many 
passages for omission, and with substituting an equal amount of extracts from our English and 
American divines, but he soon discovered that he was going beyond his proper limits. He has 
therefore seldom attempted to curtail our author’s extracts, and has contented himself with the 
addition of a few doctrinal inferences bearing upon the literature of the day, and a single series 
of expository hints which the habits of some of our churches happily demand, 


CaRLISLe, July 4, 1867. 
0. P. WING. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


21. ITS GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY. 


(The external evidence in behalf of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians is incontestible, 
and has never been assailed by the most unfriendly criticism, It reaches as far back as the 
generation immediately after the Apostles themselves. From the peculiar character of the Epis- 
tle, we should not expect to find it quoted as frequently as some other portions of the New Tes- 
tament, and yet it is easy to select abundant testimony to satisfy us of its authenticity. Clement 
of Rome (A. D. 91-101), in his Epistles to the same Corinthians, assumes the existence and pe- 
culiar contents of Paul’s two Epistles, and in his Epistles ad Virgines (in Syriac and Latin, Ep. I. 
cap. xi.) he quotes the exclamation (2 Cor. xi. 29): Quis infirmatur, et ego non infirmor, etc., 
and in cap. xiii., fin., the words (2 Cor. viii. 21): providentes bona, non solum eoram Deo, etc., 
and in Ep. ii. cap. iii. ‘fin, the two passages (2 Cor. vi. 3 and v. 11): Memini danies ullam offen 
sionem, etc., and Scientes ergo umorem Domini, etc. Polycarp (A. D. 169), in his Ep. ad Phi- 
lpp. 3 6, uses the words (2 Cor. viii. 21): spovootwrec de? rov xadov ivory Beod xat avOpdruv. 
Athenagoras of Athens (A. D. 177), in his treatise De resurr. mort. 318 (Migne. Patrol. T. VI. p. 
1012), says: ebdyAov mavri rd Aecrdpuevov, dtedet xara rdv 'Aréorodoy 7d gOaprav rovro nai dcackedacrov 
évéboacGa: agfapalav, iva, Cworomnbivrev bf dvacrécews Trav vexpwibytwr, cal médw svwlbvrov rév 
ceyopioplvur, } kai wévry dtadeAvpbvur, Exactog xoulonras dixatog a da row odparoc Erpager, elre é&yaba 
eire xaxd. Irenseus of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), in his treatise Contra Heer. Lib. IT. cap. xxx. 37 
quotes and comments upon Paul’s account of his rapture to the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2 f.); 
in Lib. III. cap. vii. 3 1. he mentions our Epistle by name (in secunda ad Corinthios), and com- 
ments extensively upon the expression: in quibus Deus seculi hujus exceecavit mentes infidelium ; 
in Lib, IV. cap. xxvi. 3 4 he says: Obrw Maidoc * * Kédredoyeiro opivfiow ob yap topev we oi roAAol, 
cazyieiovres Tov Adyov Tov Beov. * * Kal per’ dAcyd obdtva Hdixhoauev nal ra éff¢ (2 Cor. ii. 17); in Lib.. 
V.cap.v. 31: Acxaioce yap avOpdroic, xat rvevparogdpore procudoOn 6 Tapddecooc, &v @ xat TadAog &rdcrodng 
ciaxoucbelc Hxovoey Gppyra pauara, d¢ mpods huag tv tH wapévre (2 Cor. xii. 2); in Lib. V. cap. xiii. 33:. 
Kai dia rovro ghow: “Iva xatanoOvyg Td Ovyrdy bd Trijc Gwe. ‘0 62 xarepyacdmevog jude ei¢ abrd TovTo 
Oéos, 5 nat dode Hut rv appaBdva rod mvebparog (2 Cor. v. 4, 5, and i. 22); and in Lib. V. cap. xiii.’ 
2 4, he quotes 2 Cor. iv. 10, and iii. 8, and in Lib. IV. cap. xxix. 3 1 he quotes again 2 Cor. iv. 
4. Clement of Alexandria (A. D. 191-202) quotes from our Epistle not leas than twenty diffe- . 
rent times, as e. 9 in Poedag. Lib. X. cap. vi. he refers to Paul’s rapture in the third heavens; . 
in Lib. II. cap. viii. he cites in fall 2 Cor. ii. 14-16, and a few sentences afterwards 2 Cor. v. 7; in 
Strom. Lib. III. capp. xii and xiv. he quotes what Paul says of Satan’s beguiling Eve; in Lib. 
TV. cap. vii. Paul’s description of the weapons of his spiritual warfare; in Lib. I'V. cap. xvi. what 
5 °*Axbarodog—elpyxev tv ro devripa rpd¢ xopivOlove, etc, (citing the whole of 2 Cor. i. 12, and ii. 14, 
and a few sentences after 2 Cor. iii, 14). See also Padag. Lib. III. cap. iii. (2 Cor. xiii. 5), cap. 
xi. (2 Cor. viii. 21 f.), Strom. Lib. I. cap. i. (2 Cor. vi. 4, 10, 11), cap. xi. (2 Cor. 1.9 f.), Lib. IL. . 
cap. xix. (2 Cor. viii. 12 £.), Lib. ITI. cap. i. (2 Cor. xi. 18, 15), cap. xi. (2 Cor. vii. 1), Lib. IV. 
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cap. xx. fin. (2 Cor. xi. 23), cap. xxi. (2 Cor. iv. 7-9; vi. 3-7, 16-19, vii. 1, 9-11), cap. xxvi. (2 
Cor. v, 1-3, 7-8, 9). Tertullian of Carthage (A. D. 190-220), frequently quotes our Epistle, as 
in Pudic. cap. xii: Revera enim suspicantur apostolum Paulum, in secunda ad Corinthios, 
eudem fornicatort veniam dedisse, quem in prima dedendum Satane inleritum carnis pronun- 
card impium pairis de matrimonio heredem; quasi que ipsam postea stylum verterit scribens: 
& quis autem coniristant, non me contristaaé,-ete, (asin 2 Cor. u.5-11).— With respect also 
to the internal evidence for the Pauline origia of our Epistle, there can be no ques- 
tion. Every part of it breathes the very purpose and spirit of the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, his. peculiar position with reference to the Mosaic Institute (chap, 1ii.), his joyfulness amid 
extreme labors, perils and distresses (chapp. iv. and xi.), his views of reconciliation by Christ 
and the preaching of it (chap v.), his delicacy in the treatment of erring brethren (chapp. vii. 
and viii.), his refusal to build on the foundation of others (chap. x.), and his estimate of his in- 
firmities and revelations of the Lord (chap. xii.). Probably no portion of the New Testament 
exhibits the peculiar character of the writer, even when under Divine inspiration, better than 
this. Dr. Paley, in his Hore Pauline, has here found unusually rich materials for his work, 
of exhibiting undesigned coincidences with the history in Acts, and with Paul’s other Epistlea] 
It is only with reference to the wnity of our Epistle, that some doubts have been raised. 
The earliest of these were advanced by Semler, who makes the first eight chapters [with Rom. 
xvi.], and chap. xiii. 11-13 constitute one Epistle; the tenth and as far as ver. 10 of the last 
chapter a second; and chap. ix. [a small circular Epistle, addressed not to the Corinthians, but 
to the Christians of Achaia]. Weber, near the same time, contended that there were only two 
distinct Epistles, viz.: the first composed of the first nine chapters with chap. xiii. 11-18, and 
the second composed of the remainder of our present Epistle. Ata later period, von Greeve, of 
the Netherlands, made the first Epistle consist of the first eight chapters with chap. xiii. 11-13, 
and the second of the remainder of our present Epistle. [Quite recently C. H. Weisse (Philos. 
Dogm. Vol I. p. 145) maintains, with much confidence, that our Epistle is composed of three 
distinct circular Epistles directed at different times to the Corinthian Church, of which the first 
and main part of the present Epistle (chapp. i. vii. with xiii. 11-13) was the latest; and that 
these were put together in their present form by some other hand (perhaps Timothy’s, and possi- 
bly with the Apostle’s own approbation and direction)]. These views are, to some extent, in 
opposition to the best critical authorities, and, even where they have some plausible grounds for 
their support, will not bear a thorough investigation. [They are derived from the conceded fact 
that two or three subjects of a very different character are discussed, and that a spirit of an 
almost opposite nature pervades the different parts of the Epistle. So obvious are these that 
even Wieseler (Chron. d Apostelgesch. 3 857 f.) felt constrained to recognize a chronological di- 
vision of the Epistle, and to suppose that the first part as far as chap. vii. 1, was written under 
the depression which the Apostle felt before the arrival of Titus, and that the remaining portion 
was composed under the excitement which the joyful tidings then received produced upon his mind]. 
But we discover no decisive evidence of such a new commencement at chap. vii. 2, nor is it pro- 
bable that the triumphant passage which occurs in chap. 11. 14 would have been written under 
depression. The abrupt transition from the first to the second verse of chap. vii., and the slight 
connection between the thirteenth and fourteenth verses of the sixth chapter, by no means jus- 
tify the assumption that the Apostle inserted the intervening passage (vi. 14; vii. 1) “in conse- 
quence of the sudden occurrence of these thoughts to his mind.” But we regard the opinion 
which Schreeder has advanced, that this passage is unworthy of the enlarged spirit of the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, and must have been added by some later hand; and the similar one which 
Ewald has advocated, that this paragraph was an extract from an Epistle of some unknown 
Apostolic writer, but was hardly worthy of the profound and generous spirit of Paul, as the off- 
spring of an arbitrary and peculiar prejudice. Even if the connection between the different parts 
of our Epistle were more indistinct, and the transitions from the one to the other were much 
more abrupt than they actually are (comp. Osiander Hind. 3 7), they. ought to awaken no sur- 
p¥iee in an Epistle [composed in the midst of a journey, under overwhelming cares and circum- 
stances of extraordinary vicissitude, by a writer of-more than common sympathies, and with 
reference to classes of persons so different as were the sincere but erring brethren at Corinth and 
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their corrupt and schismatical seducers. And yet, notwithstanding the varieties of subject and 
tone which are found m our Epistle, the whole is pervaded by a single purpose and spint, the 
object of which was to heal the divisions which had commenced and threatened such serious con- 
sequences in the church, and to establish believers there in their former confidence in Paul. We 
discover nothing but the various actings of the same mind in its necessary changes, while con- 
templating what it loves and what it abhors; and the very fact that some passages in our Epistle 
have been fitted into their connections with so little an appearance of design, indicates that they 
were the natural outpouring of a spontaneous but conflicting emotion]. 


32. TIME AND PLACE OF ITS COMPOSITION. 


That the Second Epistle must have been written soon after the First is evident (comp. 
Osiander, Hind. 3 3) from its entire spirit and contents, from the course and condition of things 
at Corinth, and from the anxious suspense which the writer shows with regard to events imme- 
diately anticipated. [In that firat Epistle (chap. xvi. 8) he had announced that it was his in- 
tention to remain at Ephesus until Pentecost, but (chap. xvi. 5) that he expected soon to reach 
Corinth by way of Macedonia, and to spend the winter there. His actual departure from Ephe- 
sus may have been hastened by the insurrection against him there, but we know that he tarried 
for a short time at Troas on his journey to Macedonia. From his extreme anxiety to meet Titus 
(2 Cor. ii. 12) he did not tarry as long as he had intended at Troas, but he pressed forward to 
Macedonia. There he must have continued long enough before he wrote the Second Epistle to 
secertain the mind of the churches in that region, and partially at least to make the collection 
(viii. 1-5). Then it was that he wrote our Epistle, and soon after went to Corinth where he 
abode three months (Acts xx. 3), and then returned so as to be in Macedonia at Haster on his 
way to Jerusalem at Pentecost. It is evident from these facts that our Second Epistle must have 
been written when he was in Macedonia, some time during the summer or autumn after he left 
Ephesus. But the year on which he wrote is not quite certain. Whatever be the year on which 
the First Epistle was written (either A. D. 57 or 58, see Introd. to the First Epistle) it is plain 
that the Second was written only afew months later. Even if it must be assigned to a different 
year (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 10, and ix. 2), we are not obliged to suppose the intervention of a whole 
twelvemonth between the two (Osiander p. 23).] We are not, however, quite sure that the pre- 
cise place was Philippi {as the Vatican and most of the later MSS. with the old Syriac version, 
assert. That the bearers were Titus and his associates, is apparently substantiated by ee: Vill. 
23, and ix. 3, 5; Ellicott in Smith's Dict. Art. Corinthians, II. Epist.]. 


23. OCCASION AND DESIGN OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


About the time the First Epistle had been despatched, the Apostle was induced probably 
by the representations of some mentioned in 1 Cor. xvi. 17, to send Timothy, who was going to 
Macedonia and Achaia, to the Corinthian Church, in order to revive in them “the remembrance 
of his ways in Christ” (1 Cor. iv. 17), and to induce them to follow out his policy. But as our 
Epistle contains no reference to Timothy’s visit or to its results at Corinth, nor to any account 
through him of the effects of Paul’s First Epistle, some have concluded that he must have been either 
interrupted in his journey, or recalled by the Apostle himself. Such a reference, however, ought 
not to have been very confidently expected in an Epistle where Timothy was associated as a 
writer. Certainly if Paul had recalled a messenger whose coming had been so distinctly an- 
nounced, we should suppose he would have felt called upon to justify such a proceeding against 
the objections of his opponents. We conclude, therefore, that he had received through Timothy 
some account of the state of the Corinthian Church, and that these had produced disquietude in 
his mind (chap. ii. 12; vii. 5 f£.), especially when he found that Timothy had been obliged to eut 
short his visit there, and to hasten to meet Paul at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 11). It was not until 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent after Timothy (perhaps after Timothy’s return) and after 
he had sent off his First Epistle (according to de Wette and others from solicitude about the im- 
pression that Epistle had produced), that he could hear any thing to quiet his apprehensions. 
This must have been the more painful and protracted, inasmuch as Titus had tarried beyond the 
expected time in order to make arrangements for the collection (2 Cor. viii. 6). 
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Between the First and Second Epistle, Bleek and others have supposed that the Apostle 
was induced by the unfavorable account through Timothy to write and send by the hands of 
Titus another Epistle, and that this was the occasion for the anxiety with which he looked for 
Titus’ return. We see no occasion for such @ supposition, inasmuch as there had been quite 
enough in his First Epistle (chap. iii. 2 ff; iv. 8, 18 ff; v. 1 ff; vi. 8, xi. 17; ii. 16, iv. 1 ff; ix. 
14, 18; xv. 8, 10), to give’ occasion for excusing his apparent severity toward them and his 
boasting of himself (comp. in opposition to Bleek, an Art. in the Stud. u. Arit. 1830, p. 625 i; 
Mueller, de tribus P. wen. p. 34 ff; Wirm, Tub Zeitschr. 1833, I. 66 ff; Wieseler, Chron. d. 
apost. Zeit. p. 368 ff; Baur Paulus, p. 327 ff. (Comp. 2 6]. 

To bring the Corinthians more completely to a proper state of mind, and that on his antici- 
pated visit he might have no reason for severity but unite with them in joyful and sincere 
thanksgivings to God, the Apostle now wrote them a Second Epistle. In this he endeavors, in the 
First Part,to present before them their true relations to him and to his office, by reminding them 
of their common sufferings, consolations and prayers (chap. i. 3 f£.), by removing from himself 
all appearance of insincerity, duplicity and instability, and by showing that the change in his 
plans respecting his journey which had exposed him to such imputations, sprung from a desire 
to spare them unnecessary pain (chap. i. 12 ff.). He assures them that the severity which had 
characterized some portions of his First Epistle, had no other origin than his love to them, and 
he now comes to a friendly understanding with them with reference to his main design to pro- 
duce in them the state of mind which they had actually attained (chap. ii. 1-11). He then re- 
minds them that his work was acceptable to God both in them that perished and in them that were 
saved (chap. ii. 3 ff), and that they themselves had witnessed his sincerity in handling the word 
of God and the effects of hia labors at Corinth, he extols the glory of his office, brings to their re- 
collection the honesty and purity of conduct with which he had performed the duties of that 
office among them, and contrasts both the office and his conduct with the legal services of the 
Old Testament dispensation. He accounts for the different results of his preaching, by ascribing 
the one to the blinding influence of Satan and the other to the illuminating power of God (chap. 
iv. 1-4, 6), assures them that both his present afflictions and his future glory would redotnd to 
the divine honor and their benefit, and takes occasion in passing to set in its true light the gene- 
ral bearing of present afflictions and infirmities upon the heavenly state (chap. iv. 7 f£; v.1, ff.), 
He then directs their thoughts to the connection between his hope of future glory and his con- 
tinual efforts to please the Lord; and this brings him to another avowal of the sincerity with 
which he had performed his official duties. This he traces to the essential nature of the scheme 
of salvation, whose excellence leads him to admonish them with great earnestness not to receive 
the grace of God in vain, but to appropriate to themselves all its benefits (chap. v. 9; vi. 10.) 
Having demanded, therefore, of them a reciprocation of his overflowing love and confidence, he 
urges them to renounce all fellowship with every form of idolatry, and gives utterance to his joy 
over the final effects of his former Epistle though it had at first so much disturbed them (chap. 
vi. 11; vii. 16), The confidence they had thus reposed in him he endeavors to confirm; and he 
begins in the Second Part of his Epistle to interest them in the collections he was then making; 
and endeavors to awaken in them a spirit of emulation by reminding them of what other churches 
had done. He does not, however, leave this point without presenting before them higher mo- 
tives, and pointing them to the benefits which beneficence would surely bring. In the midst of 
these exhortations he takes occasion to explain his own proceedings with reference to these col- 
lections (chap. viii. and ix.). 

In the early and more apologetic portion of his Epistle he had given some attention to pole- 
mical questions as they came across his track of thought, but in the Third Part, he devotes to 
these a more special discussion. Even here, however, he mingles with his assaults upon his op- 
ponents, earnest admonitions of those who had listened to such teachers and occasionally defends 
his personal and official conduct (chap. x. et seq.). With some severe reproof for immoralities 
yet remaining in the church (chap. xii. 20; xiii. 6), he subsides into a milder and more hopeful 
tone, and concludes with cordial encouragements and an all-comprehensive Benediction (chap. 
xii, 7 ff). 


¢5. ITS CONTENTS AND IMPORTANCE. 5 


From this general view of the contents of our Epistle, its Design becomes quite evident. 
Every thing was directed to the restoration and confirmation of the Apostle’s authority which 
had been so bitterly and obstinately assailed, and the removal of all hinderances to his efforts for 
their welfare. The majority being won over to his side, the way was open to bring back to obe- 
dience thoee among the people who still opposed him. To do this he wa obliged to clear away 
the prejudices which had been raised against him, and to discover the insincerity and perverse- 
ness of those who had seduced them. These were evidently Judaizers (comp. chap. xi. 22). It 
is still a matter of controversy whether they belonged to the Petrine or to the Christ party. 
Against those who maintain that they belonged to the former (Meyer and others), it has truly 
been objected (Osiander), that our Epistle never hints at Peter as the head of their party, and 
even the phrase rév irepAiay droordAuy (chap. xi. 5, and xii. 11) cannot refer to our Lord’s Apostles. 
That they belonged to the latter party is also argued from the fact that the idea of the Christ 
party seems to be implied in chap. x. 7, that a rejection of a apostolic authority seems hinted 
at in the words rév twepAlav GrooréAuy, and that a number of indications are given that they had 
departed from the commonly received doctrine with respect to the person of Jesus (chap. xi. 12; 
il. 17), They seem, however, to have been especially distinguished for their opposition to Paul’s 
apostolic authority, and for their zeal in behalf of the Jewish law and for all aS & 
merely legal system (comp. Osiander @ 4). 


24. STYLE. 


[‘‘ The contrast between the First and Second Epistle is in no respect more obvious than in its 
style. Not only are the subjects perpetually varied and the characters rapidly shifting, but the 
manner and spirit of the writer are remarkably diverse. Consolation and rebuke, gentleness and 
severity, earnestness and irony succeed one another at brief intervals and unexpectedly.” ALForD. 
Meyer remarks: ‘The excitement and interchange of the affections and probably also the haste 
under which Paul wrote the Epistle, certainly render the expressions often obscure and the con- 
structions difficult; but they serve only to exalt our admiration of the great oratorical delicacy, art 
and power with which this outpouring of Paul’s spirit, especially interesting as a self-defence, 
flows and streams onward, till its billows finally overflow the whole opposition of his adversaries.” 
Erasmus remarks also, that “the difficulty of grasping the precise mind of this divine rhetorician 
far exceeds that which is felt in comprehending that of ordinary poets and orators; that he is so 
full of turns and delicate allusions, that one is constantly at a loss to know what heis doing, whither 
he is driving, and what he is opposing. So skilful are his arts that you can hardly believe he is at 
different times the same man. Now he boils up like a limpid spring, suddenly he rolls away with 
a great noise like a mighty torrent bearing all before it, and then he flows gently along, or 
expands likes placid lake over afl the land. Sometimes he quite loses himself as it were in the 
sand, but all at once he breaks out at some unexpected point.”—Paraph., p.58. ‘Though this 
Epistle is, perhaps, the least methodical of Paul’s writings, it is among the most interesting, as 
it brings out the man most distinctly before the reader, and reveals his intimate relations to the 
people among whom he labored.” Hopes. } 


85. ITS CONTENTS AND IMPORTANCE. 


[The interest of the Second, even more than that of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, i i8 
principally historical. From the peculiar circumstances which called it forth, the Apostle was 
led to dwell much upon what was personal to himself and to those whom he addressed. We 
have nowhere else so clear an insight into the character and life of an apostle, and it 1s remark- 
able that while no other portion of Paul’s life could have been more active and eventful, we 
have scarcely any notice of ihe period which here comes before us, except what is contained in 
our Epistle. Many circumstances here supplied seem indispensable to the understanding of what 
is related in the Acts and the other Epistles (comp. Paley in Hor. Paw.). We are especially 
here shown the high moral and religious spirit of the Apostle, his self-sacrificing devotion to the 
welfare of his converts, and the honorable principles which governed his conduct towards his 
fellow-laborers. All this, however, is mingled, as usual in his writings, with evangelical maxims 
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and doctrines of a general nature, which make our Epistle of no small importance to theological 

science; and certainly no portion of the Epistles has supplied richer materials for homiletic use. 

Among the historical notices of great value may be mentioned Paul’s abounding consolations 

under severe afflictions, his probable visit and letter to the Corinthians of which we have no 

other account, and the narrative of his ecstasy and revelations. Important doctrinal statements 

are also given respecting the testimony of conscience (i. 12-14), the power of the Chureh in cases 

of discipline (ii. 3-8), the contrast between the Christian and the Mosaic dispensations (iii. 8-18), 
the prospect of a building of God, a house not made with hands, in the heavens (v. 1-8), the 
objects of the death of Christ and the nature of the reconciliation effected by Him (v. 14-21; viii. 
9), the duty of separation from the world (vi. 14-18), the nature of godly sorrow and repentance 
(vii. 8-11), the true method of charitable contributions (viii. 1; ix. 15), the limits and nature of 
inspiration (viii. 8, 10), and the signs of a Divine Apostleship (xii. 12)—On this whole subject, 
however,] we may adopt the animated representation of Osiander (Hind. 35). Having given us 
his view of the contents of the Epistle, he proceeds to point out, first, the admirable psycholo- 
gical order and psychagogical (persuasive] method which the Apostle must have had in his mind, 
and then the ample range of subjecta through which the discussion of an cocasional topic leads 
him, the excitement which his immediate relations to his readers awakened, the grouping together 
of special and general, of temporal and eternal, of historical and didactic subjects; the animated 
introduction of historical incidents, and the felicitous blending together of his own official and 
private affairs; the gradual combination of these with the interests of the Church, and the affairs 
of each congregation with those of the general Church, and of all these with the cause of Christ. 
We have then an admirable picture of the Apostolic office, standing out so prominently in the 
Epistle as to control every part, sometimes in the representation of the Apostle himself, wisely, 
lovingly and energetically performing the hardest services in the most trying situations; but 
sometimes also in profound theoretic statements of its essential nature (chap. ili., iv.). We are 
then presented with a beautiful and thorough confirmation and completion of some discussions 
which had been only broached in his First Epistle (chap. iii., iv., xu. 5), as, e. g., the power of 
the keys, there to bind, here to loose; the object, influence, institution, trials, consolations, 
distresses, helps, toils and fruits, dignities and burdens, of his office. In the midst of these 
discussions, however, he is very naturally led to a consideration of the doctrine of the cross (iv. 
6), of the power of the Divine Word (chap. ii.), of the law and the Gospel (1ii. 4), of the resur- 
rection, of reconciliation and justification (v.), of regeneration (v. 6), of repentance (vii. 10f), and 
of Christian beneficence (collections), every thing and every subject is contemplated only as it is 
related to Christ; and He is the measure of all things. Profound analogies and demonstrations, 
as well as typical illustrations, are taken from the work of creation (iv. 6), and from the Jewish 
dispensation and its ministers (111. 7 ff), and his arguments are confirmed by examples and testi- 
monies from the Jewish Scriptures (vi. 16 ff; vili. 15; ix. 7,9). In the principal passages, we 
have sometimes startling illustrations for the development of his subject, derived from sacred 
history, from nature, and from common life (i1. 3; xi. 3; 1x. 6, 10); more frequent solemn aflirma- 
tions for the confirmation of his assertions than he is accustomed to give (1. 18, 23; xi. 31; xu 2) 
produced by the fervency of his zeal and his absolute certainty with respect to what he was saying 
and the falsehoods against which he was contending. We have every vicissitude of feeling, deep 
depression and high exhilaration, humble prostration and lofty enthusiasm, painful apprehensions 
and satisfying consolations, eéc., all apparently united by a very slight thread of association, but 
really forming a harmonious work of art in the most perfect unity of truth and love. Finally, 
with respect to danguage, we recognize the influence not only of the limited knowledge and 
movements of the age, but of the intense mental agitations of that period; and yet with all its 
harshness, rigidity and broken sentences, our Epistle is an admirable mirror of the Apostle’s 
actual state of mind, filled as it was and made eloquent by the Spirit of God. Truths of th 

utmost importance are communicated in a style of eminent, though frequently anomalous, beaut) 

(comp. Meyer, Leni. p. 5). 
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(36. THE APOSTLE'S VISITS, AND LOST LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


Two questions, necessarily raised in the interpretation of our Epistle, seem to demand 
consideration in this Introduction. The First relates to the number of visits which the Apostle 
made to Corinth. “It seems distinctly implied in chap. xii. 14; xiii. 1, 2, that he had been there 
twice before the time at which he was writing. St. Luke, however, only mentions one visit 
prior to that time (Acts xviii. 1, sq.), for the visit recorded in Acts xx. 2, 3, was confessedly 
subeequent. If, with Grotius and others, we assume that in chap. xiii, 14 rpirov belongs to 
érolwuc Ex and not to éAbetv mpo¢ iuac, we still have in chap. xiii. 1, the definite words rptrov rovro 
épxouat, which seem totally to preclude any other meaning than this—that the Apostle had 
visited them twice before, and was now on the eve of going to them a third time. The ordinary 
subterfuge that 2p youa: is here equivalent to éroiuuc 2xw éABEv (80 actually A. and the Arabic (Erp.), 
and Coptic versions), is grammatically indefensible, and would never have been thought of, if 
the narrative of the Acts had not seemed to require it. We must assume, then, that the Apostle 
made a visit to Corinth which St. Luke was not moved to record, and which, from its probably 
short duration, might easily have been omitted in a narrative which is more a general history of 
the Church in the lives of its chief teachers, than a chronicle of annalistic detail. So Chrysostom 
and his followers, Oecumenius and Theophylact, and, in recent times, Mueller (de tribus Pault 
stin.), Auger (Rat. temp. p. 70 8q.), Wieseler (Chronol. p. 239), and the majority of modern 
eritics. It has formed a further subject of inquiry whether, on this supposition, the visit to 
Corinth is to be regarded only as the return there from a somewhat lengthened excursion during 
the eighteen months’ stay at that city (Auger), or whether it is to be referred to the period of the 
three years’ residence at Ephesus. The latter has most supporters, and seems certainly more 
natural’’ (Ellicott, in Smith's Dict. of the Bib.). On the other hand, it must be conceded that 
Paul’s expressions in chap. i. 15 and xiii. 2, seem to imply that he had been there but once, and 
can only be explained on the supposition that his visit was so short and sad (chap. ii. 1), that it 
was not brought into consideration (comp. Wordsworth on ii, 1 and xiii. 1). 

The Second question relates to the number of letters which Paul wrote to the Corinthian 
Church. We can hardly hope to attain a certain answer to this question; and so far as reference 
is had to one supposed to have been written before our extant First, and referred to in 1 Cor. v. 
9, we have nothing at present todo. Our only inquiry is, whether the numerous allusions in 
the Second Epistle to a letter which he speaks of by way of eminence as “the Epistle,” was not 
one sent at some time between the First and Second, but now lost? Neander (Planting and 
Training, Philada., 1844, p. 156), contends that it was, and that it was sent by the hands of 
Titus. He thinks that Paul would not have sent Titus on such an errand without some words 
of explanation however few; and that in this Epistle, so brief and so temporary in its interest 
as not to be thought worthy of preservation, the Apostle used expressions of severity which 
caused intense anxiety as soon as it was gone. On this supposition he explains much of the 
language of the Epistle (which seems to him so strong as to be extravagant, on any other suppo- 
sition), respecting his severity and his solicitude regarding its effects (2 Cor. vii. 8, 12, ete.). He 
also thinks that, Timothy having failed to reach Corinth, and reports having come to Paul of 
the unhappy state of the Corinthians, Titus was sent to supply the place of Timothy and to do 
something to recover them, and Paul himself declined going at that time lest he should have to 
proceed to extremity. Either the incestuous person had proved rebellious and was raising parties 
there, or persons had come from abroad who had conducted toward the Apostle with great 
insolence. Paul wrote words of stern rebuke, not for his cause who had done wrong, nor for his 
cause who had suffered wrong (either himself or the father of the incestuous person), but for 
their good (vii. 12). With Neander agree also Olshausen, Credner, J. L. Davies (in Smith's 
Dict., art. Paul). Alford says: “It may have been so,” but many (Kling and others) think 
that more decided allusions to such an Epistle might have been expected had it existed and been 
of so much importance in Paul’s mind.] 


THE 


SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


1. Apostolic Address and Greeting. 


Cuaprer [. 1-2. . 


PavL, an Apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]' by the will of God, and Timothy 
our [the] brother unto the church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
2 which are in all Achaia. Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father, and from 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 


1 Ver. 1.—The collocation of the words: "Iycov X 


prorov has better authority in its favor here than it has in 1 Cor. i. 1, 


but Paul appears uniformly tu have put Xpterov before "Ingov immediately after awéaroAos or SovAos, in accordance with 


the natural train of thought: the messenger of the Messiah, the divinely commissioned K 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. 


Comp. on 1 Cor. i. 1ff. The salutation in vs. 
2 is precisely like that in the former Epistle. 
The address in vs. 1 is briefer: amdécrodc¢ is 
without «Ayréc, and éxxdecia with only a local 
definition. Timothy has the same position which 
Sosthenes had there, and it is evident that he 
must have returned to the Apostle from his mis- 
sion to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10f. Comp. 
Introd.). The persons addressed are designated 
with more particularity than in 1 Cor. i. 2, as 
‘all the saints which are in all Achaia.” From 
their being addressed aa roi¢ dyiow, and not as 
éxxAnoia: (as in Gal. ii. 2, comp. Eph. i. 1) it does 
not necessarily follow that they were only iso- 
lated individuals, or small companies without a 
distinct ecclesiastical organization. And yet we 
should have no greater certainty in maintainin 
the contrary. [Alford suggests that the word 
“saints” is used rather than “churches” as in 
Gal. i. 2, because the matters principally to be 
discussed in the Epistle concerned only the Co- 
rinthians as a church, and those living in the 
province generally merely as individual saints]. 
In either case they were all connected with the 
Church of Corinth as the mother-churoh. With 
respect to the name Achaia, the common usage 
of the time as it is seen in Acts xix. 21, and 
especially the phrase ev dAy rg 'Ayaia, abun- 


ing. 


dantly warrants us in assuming that it is here 
used in its most extensive meaning.*—Moreover, 
this expression does not justify us in concluding 
(with Neander) that our Epistle was encyclical 
in its object, for the entire scope of its contents 
would be opposed to such a view, and we should 
be obliged to infer that all Christians through- 
out the province [including those at Athens, 
Cenchress, and perhaps Sicyon, Argos, etc. } 
were involved in the censures directed against 
the mother-church (comp. Osiander, Introd. 3 8). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


(See on 1 Cor. i. 1-8). 


*(At some time between the conver: of Greece by the 
Romans and the reign of Augustus (B. C. 169-147), the whole 
region south of Thessaly and tpirus, nearly co-extensive with 
the modern kingdom of Greece, became a single province of 
the Empire under the name of Achaia. After the strong 
expression of the pro-cunsul’s, and the Gentiles’ disapproba- 
tion of the accusations made against Pani (Acts xvili.), he 
appears to have labored freely and with such succees in the 
whole province of Achaia, thata number of churches were 
established in it (comp. 1 Thess. i. 8: 2 Thess. i.4). Smrrn’s 
Dict. art. Achaia, Conys. ann Howson, vol. 1, p. 416, chap. 
xii. A. R. Favsset in Port. Com., vol. 2, p. 316. If, however, 
we recollect the general contents and aim of thie Epistle, we 
may well doubt (with Osiander) whether we ought not here 
to take the word Achaia in the narrower sense which it 
sometimes even then bore and which is almost certain in 1 
Cor. xvi. 15(comp. Acts xviii. 1.)]} 9 
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INTRODUCTION. 


2. Thanks for Divine consolations under his tribulations ; the blessings conferred upon him thereby for 
the better discharge of his official duties, and the fellowship between him and 
his readers (vv. 8-11). 


3 Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and 
4 the God of all comfort; Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
5 comforted of God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
6 [comfort] also aboundeth by Christ. And whether we be afflicted, ¢¢ ¢s for your con- 
solation [comfort] and salvation, [or whether we be comforted, t¢ is for your comfort] 
which is effectual in the enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer: [om. 
or whether we be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation]: and our ho 
% of you is steadfast,’ knowing that as’ ye are dea of the sufferings, so shall ye be 
8 [are ye] also of the consolation [comfort]. For we would not, brethren, have you ig- 
norant of* our trouble which came to us‘ in Asia,that we were pressed out of measure, 
9 above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life. But we [ourselves] had the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 
0 raiseth the dead: Who delivered us from so great a death, and doth deliver in whom 
1 we trust that he will yet deliver us: ye also helping together by prayer for us, that 
for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many persons thanks may be given by 
many on our behalf.’ 


1 Ver. 7.—The Rec. altogether without authority makes «al } éAris Uwip Une follow immediately the second wapard. 
xaigetnpias. Bengel, Griesbach and Mayer let ris dvepy.—vmtp ter follow immediately after the second rapaxAneest. 
Lachmaun end endorf, (whom Ostander follows) place ris ¢vepyousdvas—vwep vue directly after the first wapaxA. cai 
getnpias, though Lachmann includes [cai owrnpias| in brackets as suspected. See exeget. notes. (The reading of the 
Rec. has generally been ascribed to Erasmus who, in his 2nd edit. of the Greek Test., must have obtained it by combining 
several Latin versions with some Greek MS8., since no single Greek MS. has been found which gives exactly his reading. 
Having been received from him by Bexza (in his 3rd, 4th and 5th editions), and by the Elsevir, it into our early Ger- 
man and English versions. Of course, it has no documentary authority. The reading of Bengel and Griesbach was that 
which Erasnius and Bega had adopted in their first edi and it is sustained by A. 0. M. Sinait., and other less importent 
uncial MSS. together with the Syr., Copt., Aeth., Arm., anda number of the ba and Old Italic versions. The reading 
of Lachmann and Tischendorf (th ed. been adopted by de Wette, Olshausen, Bloomfield, Alford, Oslander, Conybeare, 
Wordsworth, Stanley and Hodge, and is sustained by B. D. E. F. G. K. and L., by namerous cursives, the ®yro-Phylox. and 
the Gothic versions, and by Chrysost., Theodt., Damasc., Theophy!., cum. (though some of these insert <ai awrypiac before 
The évepyoupuédrs, etc.). Moyer thinks that Griesbach's was the original form of the text, but that the copyist vay d passed 
from the first to the second wapaxAjncews, omitting all between them, and that an emendation was then attempted by intro- 
ducing the omitted words later in the sentence. Bioomfield’s conjecture is much more natural and scientific, vis. that 
Lachmann’s reading being more difficult was more likely to have been amended, to avoid the interruption of the antithe- 
sis between dre OAcBoneda, cfc. and dire wapaxadovpeda, efc., by the clause cal » éAwts—vpey, and that those who transposed 
the clause ra¢ évepy.—wacxomev, make the Apostie absurdly assert that his readers would be consoled by enduring the same 
sufferings with himeclf, instead of saying that his affliction and consolation were calculated to profit them. Stanley sug- 
gests, that in this whole section the force of the thonghts depends on rendering rapanaAcy, and ite derivatives, by the same 
saat omer words in Englich. We, therefore, use the word “comfort” throughout). 

® Vor. 7.—The aowep of the Rec. is not as well sustained jas ws, which has in ite favor A. B. C. D. E. Sinait.,e¢ al, and a 
Tisch. observes: “worep substitulum videtur ut planius cum fore, efc., non arctins Cum coLrwrel Cons esse”). 

8 Ver. 8.—For the first vxwép Lachm. reads wepi. and he is sustained by A. C. D. EB. ¥. G. Sinait., a and followed by 
es bay Stanley, but Tischendorf, Bloomfield, Wordsworth and Alford retain vrép as the more difficult reading. (See 
Ww r’s Synt.and Synn. of the Gr. Test.. p. 172}. 

4 Ver. 8.—Lachm., following the preponderance of authorities, throws out snip from the text. [It fe rejected as a ea- 
 aplalrees loas to yeronivae by Meyer and Alford, Wordsworth and Stanley according to A. B. O, D. F. G. and Binait., but it 

retained by Tischendorf and Bluomfield, and is suspected by Griesbach]}. 

§ Ver. 8.—On the authority of A. B. S  elvelt: et al., Lachmann puts bwép (eome put rapa) Suvaucy before éBapyiOuper. 
[Alford and Stanley (as usual) agree with Lachm., but Tischendorf, Bloomfield and Wordswerth, sustained by a few anciale 
and a number of the best versions and fathers, agree with the Receptus]. 

6 Ver. 10.—B. C. {and Sinait.] have cai pigera:. Others omitit. It is probably a change of the Avera: by a mistake for 
the form in the following clause, and then it would naturally be thrown out as superfluous, or be left out through pai an 
[Tisch.. Meyer, Bloomf. and Words. have cai pvera, Lachm. and Stanley have cai pieera, but in brackets: and A 
contends that these last words would not be superfiuous, since they would look “to the smmediase future, while aai én 
pvoerat would look to the continuance of help in distant and uncertain time” 

T Ver. 11.--The Var. vey is not sufficiently sustained, [and yet it te ado by Tischendorf (7th ed.) and Reiche, ead i 
has the authority of the revised Vat., the Sinait., Clarom. (3d cor.), ef al.. and no smal) support of versions and Fathers} 


CHAP. I. 8-11. 
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er ee Se 


EXEGETICAL AND GRITIOAL. 

This ascription of praise and thanksgiving dif- 
fers from others of a different character (Eph. i. 8 
ff.; 1 Pet. i. 8 ff.), in those respects in which our 
Epistle is peculiar. It gives special prominence 
to what was personal to the writer, and what per- 
tained to his individual feliowship with his rea- 
ders. We are not, however, to seek in it fora di- 
rect and studied design to gain the esteem of his 
opponents, by exeusing his delay in coming to Co- 
rinth hy way of caplatio benevolentia, or to bring 
his readers to see that the love which formerly 
burned in his heart was still gtowing there. It 
was rather the spontaneous effusion of a father's 
love toward acharch which he had been compelled 
soseverely toreprove, and which hestill felt bound 
to address with some severity; and an earnest ef- 
fert to awaken in them a hearty reciprocation of 
hisaffection. Itis, however, possible that it con- 
tains an incidental and indirect parrying of the 
fusinuation that his sufferings might be an indi- 
cation of the divine displeasure (Osiander). 

Var. 8 a. Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.—The meaning of 
the word Blessed (evAoynréc) is not: God is worthy 
of praise, with éoviv understood, but: Blessed, or 
Praised be God, with ely understood. The word 
is not unfrequently used in the Sept. as a render- 
ing for “y}"\3}. The God and Father signifies, He 


who is both God and Father (1 Cor. xv. 24). Tau 
xupiov Rudy, ele., is governed by zarnp alone, al- 
though in other ges the dependence of Christ 
the Lord upon 6 vede is obviously expressed (Comp 
Eph. i, 17; John xx. 17).—In addition to the more 
general idea in 4 Sedg (the God), the Apostle 
wished to remind them, as in Eph. i. 8, and Rom. 
xv. 6, of the more special source of that fellowship 
which exists between God and believers (v. 2). 
Neander: ‘It is quite in accordance with Paul’s 
usual manner to express, first God’s general rela- 
tion to the religious spirit by the name of 6 dedc, 
and then the special relation in which God stands 
to the Christian by the phrase, Zhe Father of our 
Lord.” This is followed bya more detailed specifi- 
cation of what God had done, and what he had him- 
self experienced: the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all comfort (ver.35). These geni- 
tives (rdv oer. and maoyc rapax. ) intimate that God 
was the source from which both the mercies and 
every comfort must proceed, or, more probably, we 
have in otat:pzdv (asin Rom. xii. 1, wherethe word 
is equivalentto P})?5/"3"}) the ganitive of the attri- 


bute, as in xipiog rig 66&n¢ (1 Cor. ‘ii. 8), equiva- 
lent to é rarjp oicripyer, and in réone mapaxAjoeuc 
the genitive of the effect. From the mercies pro- 
ceeds the comfort, inasmuch as he becomes, of 
course, the God of ail comfort by being the Father 
of mercics.—In such a connection (comp. v. 4) 
wapdxAjoe signifies that kind, tranquilizing, ani- 
mating enoouragement one needs in the midst of 
sufferings (comp. the use of rapaxadéyy in Isa. x1. 
1, as the rendering of P)/"}}, and also in chap. vii. 


6).—This consolation was procured by the Holy 
Spirit’s influence upon the heart by means of the 
word of God, special providences (deliverances, 
efc.) and human ministrations (comp. oh. vii. 6).— 
[We here meet with an application to God in gen- 
eral of the idea of the x “%¢, Which in John’s 
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writings is commonly ascribed to Christ and to 
the Holy Spirit. The whole work of the Paraclete 
or Comforter (Coasoler) is accomplished by an 
application of the entire work and consequences 
of redemption to the believer. Comp. Staniey; 
also Wordsworth on Jno. xiv. 16; and Braun on 
1 Jno. ii. 1; Hare onthe Comforter]. Its extent 
and copiousness is expressed by rdonc (all), since 
it is thus related to ali kinds and degrees of trou- 
ble (v. 4). What he here ascribes to God in gen- 
eral he asserts ia v. 4, that he and his fellow-la- 
borers had enjoyed not only at special seasons, but 
at all times. Who is comforting us in ali 
our afflictions (ver. 4a). The present who is 
comforting implies especially that these consola- 
tions were repeated and continued without inter- 
ruption. In guac he referred more particularly 
to himself, but not to the exolusion of his com- 
penions in labor and suffering, and certainly he 
meant more than would have been implied by the 
use of the first person singular (comp Meyer and 
de Wette). The preposition é7i introduces either 
the things by means of which (—<¢v), or (better), 
those with respect to which he was consoled [ Jelf. 
Gr. Gram. 3 684,1a]. Afflictions of every kind, 
and asa whole (comp. dAix¥c in 1 Cor. vii. 38), are 
included under the phrase, tn afl our afffictions. He 
thus recognises what had been the divine aim in 
conducting him through such an experience. As 
he had been made to feel his need of divine con- 
solations, so the enjoyment of those consolations 
was of great benefit to him; that we may be 
able to comfort those who arein any afflic- 
tion by the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted by God (ver. 45).—The 
idea is not merely that others would be.encour- 
aged by the example of *patience and constancy 
which those divine consolations had enabled him 
to present, but rather that his experience had 
qualified him to assist those who were in any kind 
of trouble, by imparting to them the same consola- 
tions. He ceuld now point them to the answers 
which his own prayers had received, to the rational 
foundation of a Christian’s confidence and hopes, 
and to the promises and tender assurances God 
had given to His people. Neander: ‘There was, 
in fact, no way of making a deeper impression 
upon others than by testifying to them in this man- 
ner whathe had realized in his actual experience.” 
In 7c we have a remarkable instance of relative at- 
traction, the irregularity of which ean be obviated 
only by refe to the construction of rapaxadeiv 
wapaxAgorv (see Winer’s Idioms, 314, 1, p. 186). 
We havea similar instance in Eph. iv. 1 (and i. 7, 
according to the readings of Lachm. and Griesb.). 

Ver. 5. For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound toward us, even so through Christ 
our consolation also abounds.—QA reason is 
here assigned for what had been asserted in the 
preceding verse (dr: being equivalent to yép). But 
to what part of v. 4 dees this reason refer? Osi- 
ander regards it as an explanation of the way in 
whioh it is said in the final sentence that he had 
been qualified to console others in their suffer- 
ings. But no reference is made to this until the 
sixth verse. The true answer probably is, that 
the Apestle is here endeavoring to place in 8 
clearer light the main thought which he had 
brought out in v. 4 with t to his experience 
of divine consolation, and which he had expressed 
in the two phrases, who is eomforting, and where- 
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with weare.comforted by God, and that thus he was 
naturally led back to the thanksgiving he had of- 
fered in the third verse. He describes the degree 
of consolation as commensurate with the distress. 
The distress iteelf he proceeds more particularly 
to characterize as the sufferings of Chriet. This 
expression may mean sufferings endured either 
for Christ’s sake, or by Christ Himself, or by 
Christ in His members. The words themselves 
will hardly bear the first of these interpretations : 
the idea conveyed in the third is not very clearly 
consistent with the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment; and we may regard the second as essen- 
tially correct. Those sufferings of Christ which 
are shared by His servants, and in which the 
may have felfowship with Him (Phil. iii. 10; Col. 
i. 24, ete,; Matth. xx. 22; Heb. xiii. 18; 1 Pet. 
iv. 18),;are such as they endure while struggling 
with the world and its rulers, and such as are 
inflicted on them for the cause of God (for right- 
eousness’ sdéke). ‘‘ Whoever suffers such things 
endures the same kind of evils with those which 
Christ underwent ” agp . The idea of these 
sufferings of Christ is further extended by Ne- 
ander: ‘“‘ We must concede that all those suffer- 
ings which the ‘believer endures in the spirit 
of Christ, ef whatever nature they may be, may 
very properly be looked upon asa part of his 
following of Christ.”"—To these sufferings the 
consolation through Christ is said to correspond. 
Those who enter into the fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings will experience His sympathy, and 
through this a degree of consolation proportioned 
to their sufferings. Such as saffer with Christ 
(Rom. viii. 17), will receive divine consolation 
through Christ. Both are said to overflow (mepio- 
oetec), to be always realized in abundance. This, 
however, does not imply that the measure of these 
sufferings was greater than that which Christ en- 
dured (analogous to the “ works’? men- 
tioned in John xiv. 12). The depth and delicacy 
of the Apogtle’s piety are admirably exhibited iu 
his mention of divine consolations, at the same 
time and with an equal degree of prominence. 
Comp. Bengel : [‘‘ The words and their order are 
sweetly interchanged : radjuara: rapdxAgore, suf- 
ferings ; consolasion—the former are numerous ; 
the latter is but one, and yet exceeds the former. 
In this very Epistle, as compared with the former, 
is shed forth a fay greater amount of consolation 
for the Corinthians, and of course the whole inner 
man was more perfectly renewed, and increased 
more and more”. 

Vex. 6a. But whether we are afflicted, itis 
for your comfort and salvation, or whether 
we are comforted it is for your comfort ;— 
The Apostle now proceedstoapply what he had just 
said tothose whom he was addressing. His afflic- 
tions and his consolations would be alike produc- 
tive of good in their behalf. In the two inferential 
or minor propositions of the sixth verse, the verb 
of the preceding sentence must be supplied, or 
briefly : ‘this wae,” ete. ‘Yrép has here the sense 
of : for the advantage, for the interest, in behalf of, of 
any one—whioch iseffectual in the enduring 
of the same sufferings which we also suffer 
(ver. 6 5.).—Irrespective of the different readings 
of this passage, we may at once mention as settled 
points: 1. That ric évepyouubync (which are effectual) 
is to be conajrued, as in every other part of Paul’s 
writings, as an active and not a passive partici- 


ple (comp. Rom. vii. 5; Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 20; 
Col. 1.29; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 7). 2. That 
eidéreg (knowing) refers to the knowledge which 
Paul, not the Corinthians, essed. 8. That rap 
autuy (thesame) does not imply that their sufferings 
were literally the same, as if he were i 
merely of their sympathy; for xa2 yuzic (we also 
would be directly opposed to such an interpreta- 
tion, and év tropovg (in the enduring) would hardly 
seem appropriate to it. The words imply simply 
that their sufferings were of a kind similar to the 
sufferings of Christ (v.5). If we receive the strongly 
attested reading which Lachmann and Tischendorf 
have preferred, and especially if we construe ri 
évepyouzévyc with a passive signification, the parti- 
cipial sentence will present us with the explana. 
tory definition of the minor term of the previous 
proposition which is so much needed, and without 
which that proposition seems rather strange and 
indeterminate with respect to the part of v. 4 to 
which it should be applied. In this case algo eidéreg 
is connected very appropriately, and without an 
anacoluthon with the rapaxadobueda of v. 4 which 
is to be supplied before sidérec here; and finally, 
the several members of the sentence appear to pos- 
sessa@ more perfect congruity, inasmuch as the first 
acquires a more extensive definition by means of 
ric évepyoupuévnc, ete., and the second by means of 
eidérec, etc. These advantages, however, are to 
some extent only apparent ; since the connection 
of etdéree with rapaxadovpeda cannot be logically 
justified (since it could be followed only by 6r:). 
On the other hand, its connection with xal # éAzic 
judy BeBata would be grammatically natural 
pomp: Meyer) and logically correct. For the 
Aric refers here not to its ultimate object, i. ¢., 
the eternal glory, but to the more immediate con- 
solation which he anticipated, when they should 
enter upon the same kind of sufferings with those 
he was enduring, and which he was assured they 
would endure with éroyovg, t. ¢., with steadfast- 
ness and perseverance (comp. Rom. v. 8).— y 
accepting the reading which Bengel, Griesbac 
and Meyer have defended, and which is sustained 
by equally strong documentary and more pro- 
bable internal evidence, we should have in rix¢ 
imap The buay mapaxAfoeus Kal ouwrnplac, a resump- 
tion of the subject of the design of his afflictions 
in v, 4 (eic¢ rd divaod., ete., t. ¢.), ‘that we may 
be instrumental in promoting your consolation 
and salvation.” The reference here would there- 
fore be to the Apostle’s instrumentality in this 
respect, and to his qualification therefor by an 
experience of suffering. Certainly such a view 
has more in its favor had that which maintains 
that Paul’s afflictions were beneficial only to the 
degree in which they promoted the cause of that 
Gospel on which their whole consolation and 
salvation depended. The meaning might pos- 
sibly be that the Apostle’s afflictions were of 
advantage to the Corinthians, on the ground that 
they made a profitable use of them, inasmuch as 
they might be encouraged and strengthened, by 
his example of faith and steadfastness, to peree- 
vere like him unto final salvation. Or, with still 
greater simplicity, we may suppose that the Corin- 
thians would be sustained under their afflictions, 
for the Gospel’s sake, by seeing that their spiri- 
tual father had endured similar afflictions; and 
hence by seeing that these were so far from indi- 
cating that God was displeased with them, they 
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rather implied that they were truly the Lord’s 
servants, and belonged to Him whom the world 
hated. This last, we believe, will be found the 
most correct interpretation of this passage. 
That which was so effectual for their consolation 
was equally effectual for their salvation, inasmuch 
as it strengthened them for that endurance to 

_which the promise of salvation was annexed 
(Matth. xxiv. 18; comp. Jas. i. 12). In the 
second membet of the sentence xal owrnpiac does 
not probably belong to the original text. Were 
it genuine we should be thereby informed that 
this salvation also was, when the Apostle wrote, 
working in the endurance of sufferings, because 
the hope of salvation gave them power to perse- 
vere underthem. We may explain it is for your 
comfort—either by a reference to ver. 4, and 
making it allude to the consoling influence of the 
Apostle, or by giving it a meaning like that of the 
first member of the sentence, viz., that the Corin- 
thians were sustained and encouraged, inthe midst 
of their sufferings, by seeing how the Apostle 
was comforted under similar sufferings.—In 
the sentence: And our hope of you is 
steadfast, the words, of you belong not exclu- 
sively either to the subject or to the predicate, 
but to bothof them. In ver. 7 the word partakers 
must imply not merely & sympathy with, but an 
actual participation in, the outward (objective) 
sufferings. It relates however not to Christ (as 
in Phil. iii. 10) nor to believers in general, but 
as the connection shows, to the Apostle himself. 
They were his companions, not only in suffering, 
but in. consolation. Neanpgr: “If the Apostle 
is here speaking of what is essential to Christian 
fellowship, he could hardly have presumed, that 

~ the great body of the congregation were in the 
exercise of it; but he must have spoken of what 
ought to be, and of what he would fain hope was, 
the fact, rather than of what he knew to be a 
reality.” 

Vers. 8-11. Particular peril through which 
he had passed.—The Apostle had spoken in 
the previous verses of his trials and consola- 
tions only in general terms; he now pro- 
ceeds to give them some details (yap) with refer- 
ence to his most recent experience. [STaNLEY: 
‘The moment he begins to address the Corin- 
thians (directly), two feelings arise in his mind, 
and cross each other in almost equal proportions. 
The first is an overwhelming sense of gratitude 

_for his deliverance from his distress; and the 
second is the keen sense which breathes through 
oth the Epistles, but especially through the 
Second, of his unity of heart and soul with his 
Corinthian converts, This identity of feeling 
between the Apostle and them, must be borne in 
mind throughout. It accounts for a large portion 
of the peculiarities of the Apostle’s style; the 
_ double self which creates as it were a double 
_current of feeling and thought, now taking the 
form of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, 
“now of caution and prudence; the plural number 
which he employs in this Epistle even more fre- 
quently than elsewhere for himself, as if including 
his readers also.” ] Por we would not have 

ou ignorant: comp. on I Cor. x. 1; as in II. 

hess. ii. 1, irép has here the sense of: concerning, 
or with respect to. The more fluent epi was sub- 
stituted as a correction at an early period and is 
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found even in A. C. D. [Sinait.] etal. The par- 
ticular affliction which the Apostle had in view, 
cannot now be determined. The context (ver. 4f.) 
is decidedly against any reference of these words 
to some severe sickness (Ruckert, Bisping, [Al- 
ford, Stanley]). The tumult raised by Deme- 
trius at Ephesus produced no immediate danger 
to his person, inasmuch as he was persuaded by 
his friends not to appear in public ( Acts xix. 30). 
Weare informed of no serious disturbances before 
or after that event. The general expression, in 
Asia (1 Cor. xvi. 19), seems to favor a reference 
to some incident in another place. The most 
probable suggestion is that he was alluding to the 
efforts of his many adversaries to lay wait for 
and ensnare him (1 Cor. xvi. 9). The details had 
probably been made known to the Corinthians b 

oral accounts (through Titus). The point on which 
he here insists, and which he presents in strong 
terms, is the greatness of his affliction. The es- 
sential idea is contained in the phrase, we 
were pressed out of measure beyond 
strength. The word Sapeioda includes within 
its meaning the feeling of oppression and distress 
produced by any kind of affliction and persecu-. 
tion (comp. chap. xi. 26). The specifications 
contained in the expressions, out of measure, and 
beyond strength, may either be coordinated so that 
the first of them shall present the objective side 
of the affair, i. ¢, the exceedingly great load 
which weighs one down out of all measure; and 
the latter the subjective side, & ¢., that which 
surpasses all his power of endurance; or the first 
of these may be taken as a more particular defi- 
nition either of trép , a8 is intimated b 

the position of the phrase before éSapi) in 
some copies (according to Lachmann’s reading, 
sustained by A. B. C. [Sinait] et al.), or of eBap- 
HInuev irep dbvauev, as certainly deserves the 
preference if the words be arranged according to 
the well sustained ordinary reading. The omis- 
sion of the conjunction (asyndeton) is no argu- 
ment against the codrdination of the phrases, for 
we may (with Osiander) regard the second as a 
climactic expression, g.d., ‘‘an exceedingly great 
burden, yea, surpassing all my power of endur- 
ance.” Such an expression would not necessarily 
be in conflict with 1 Cor. x. 13 (comp. xii. 9). 
In saying: despaired of life, the Apostle meant 
that he was completely at his wits’ end, and 
that he saw no way by which his life could be 
saved. It is only in another and an absolute 
sense that he denies, in chap. iv. 8, that he was 
ever in despair.- He intensifies the same idea in 
ver. 9, in a positive form and in an independent sen- 
tence. ‘AAAd indicates a negative: not only saw 
we no method by which our lives'could be saved, 
but we had in our own hearts the conviction that 
wa had been condemned to death; 1. ¢., we were 
satisfied that the time had come when we were 
to die. ’Ardéxpiua is not precisely equivalent to 
xardxpiua (a sentence of death), bit it signifies an 
authoritative sentence, a decree, or'an answer [the 
substance of the decision, the y#gov (Chrys.) the 
vote or judgment which our affairs spoke forth]. 
To the question whether we should escape death, 
we could ourselves return nothing but a negative 
answer. The idea expressed in avrot é éavrieg 
is: no way of escape seemed open to us with our 
lives, for we had adjudged our own selves to death, 
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and we were sure that nothing but death awaited 
us. Tov Pavarov denotes the object of the amdé- 
kptua. [The historical perfect éoyfxayev instead 
of the aorist éoyouev, indicates, the continuance 
of the feeling: ‘‘ We have had’’ this consciousness, 
and have it still, as a permanent state of mind. 
comp. Wordsworth.] It is not precisely said in 
any part of the context, that this was a divine sen- 
tence; and yet the whole state of mind and the 
distinct expectation of death is probably so far 
te be referred to God, that it was the special 
design of God to produce the confidence mentioned 
in the next clause:—that we should not 
trustin men, &c.—The consciousness of perfect 
helplessness, and of an entire surrender to the 
power of death, took away every motive or trace 
of confidence in himself, in his own power or 
skill, and prepared him to throw himself exclu- 
sively upon the God who raiseth the 
dead.—The raising of the dead is here spoken 
of, because it is one of the highest exhibitions 
of divine power, and because it was something 
perpetually accomplished and characteristic of 
God, and not merely something to be done in 
future (comp. Rom. iv. 17). And yet the literal 
and general resurrection may have been indefi- 
nitely before the Apostle’s mind, os the model and 
pledge of a temporal deliverance from certain 
death (Osiander, Meyer). Such an epithet also 
very well corresponds with the subject on which 
he was about to discourse.—Who delivered us 
from so great a death (ver. 10).—The Apostle 
appeals to his own actual experience to prove 
that such a confidence wns well grounded, and 
that God had been such a delivercr to him. T7- 
Acxovrog primarily signifies: so old or so young, 
and then: so great. [By its lengthened form it 
seems, as it were, to picture forth the continuity 
and accumulation of the extreme perils. Os1an- 
peR.]. He conceived of himself asin such danger, 
that he was completely embraced by a deadly 
power, whose violence and terror is indicated by 
such aword. The reference is back to ver. 9. In 
pbeoSa: éx he describes his forcible rescue from 
this power as if from the wrath of death. Kai 
pberac implies by its present form that the machi- 
nations of his enemies had not. yet ceased, and 
he implies that he expected simiiar perils in his 
future course; but from them all he was firmly 
convinced that God would continue to deliver him: 
—in whom also we trust (7Arixayev 1 Cor. 
xv. 19; John v. 45), that He will yet deliver 
us.—The perils here alluded to were similar to 
those recorded in Acts xx. 8. The enemies who 
thus pursued him with their wiles were the Asi- 
atic Jews, [whose influence and hatred against 
him as the greatest enemy of their national cus- 
toms, extended even to Macedonia cone Meyer) ], 
and never ceased until they had nearly accom- 
plished their purpose at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 27 
ff).—For the sake of the great work he had been 
sent to accomplish, he was anxious to be delivered 
from these evils; and though he never shrunk 
from any peril he considered necessary to be 
encountered. he made use of every possible pre- 
caution to secure his safety (Acts xx. 8; xxi. 13). 
As in another Epistle he earnestly pleads with 
the Roman Christians that they would intercede 
in his behalf, with reference probably to these 
same perils; so in this place he exhibits his con- 


fidence in the intercessions of his Corinthian 
brethren (ver. 11).— Ye also helping together 
by prayer for us.—His hope of future de- 
liverance was intimately connected with the as- 
surance that they would codperate with him and 
with others in prayer for that object. This may 
not have been precisely the sole condition on which 
he expected divine assistance, and yet he seems 
to have regarded it as the medium through which 
a real assistance might be expected (comp. Phil. 
1.19; Rom. xv. 80 ff). He had no doubt that God 
would be pleased with, and answer those inter- 
cessions, which were offered under a divine influ- 
ence with faith and love. The civ has reference 
to an association in prayer, either with himself 
or with others in his behalf. The latter view is 
favored by the xai, (also) and is probably the cor- 
rect one, since the relation to the Apostle is 
pointed out rather by trép judy, which cannor be 
drawn into connection with dejoe by a hyperba- 
ton without a needless harshuess of construction. 
[Curysostom: ‘He neither ascribes the whole of 
the good work to them, lest he should lift them 
up, nor yet deprives them of all share in it, that 
he might encourage them and animate their zeal, 
and bring them together one to another.” ] 
Having thus given prominence to this aspect 
of the fellowship between him and the Corinthiang, 
he now directs their attention to the ultimate de- 
sign of God in delivering him by such means :— 
that thanks may be given, &c.—The xyép:cpa, 
the deliverance so graciously bestowed by God, 
ought to be followed by thanksgiving. Eizap- 
.or7) may indeed be translated: to get thanks 
(comp. Passow and de Wette). With 7d ei¢ yuac, 
in the sense of: what is for our part), corresponds 
uzép yuov: for our sake, or for vur good, inasmuch 
as the payment of a debt of gratitude will result 
in further benefits. But what would then be the 
sense of é« radAGy mpocdruy and did roAAGv? Do 
both of them refer to persons, or is the second 
to be taken as a neuter in the sense of: prolize, 
with many words? This last would seem very 
feeble and unsuitable to the intimate relation of 
the one phrase to the other. But neither can éx 
ToAAGy tpooéruy signify: from many considera- 
tions, nor in many respects. There remain, how- 
ever, several ways in which the words may be 
connected: 1. ’Ex rodAGv rpocorur may be joined 
with ra— ydprova, under the supposition of a hy- 
perbaton equivalent to rd éx, and da moAAGv ma 
be joined with evyaper7S9 [g. d. that for the 
gift bestowed a pr us by many persons, thanks 
may be rendered through many on our behalf]. 
In this case, dad would not have precisely tie 
same meaning as id, but those rendering thanks 
would be looked upon as representatives or organs 
of the Apostle —OsIANDER. 2. ’Ex woAAow rpes- 
Otuv may be joined with evyapiorn9yg and da 
roAAav with ydpopud, [g. d. that for the gift be- 
stowed upon us through many, thanks may be 
rendered by many persons on our behalf]. In 
this case the want of the article (rd did) would 
certainly be remarkable, but would not be incon- 
sistent with the analogy of other places. 8. Both 
may be connected with eipyapior7 39, but in differ- 
ent relations. The same persons may be under- 
stood as referred toin both phrases, but in é« 
todkdav mpocdréy they are regarded as the per- 
sons from whom the thanksgiving proceeds, and 
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in did roAAGy they are spoken of as the medium | asthis threefold chain maintains its power, all real 


or occasion for the thanksgiving, because the de- 
liverance had been effected through their inter- 
cessions (Meyer), [q. @. that for the gift bestowed 
upon us, thauks may be rendered through many, 
by maay persons on our behalf}. If we adopt 
this last interpretation, it cannot but seem 
desirable, that at least a xa? had been thrown in 
before dia woAAov, for without it the whole ex- 
pression appears too elliptical and unmeaning. 
Un the whole we prefer the second method, which 
connects da roAAdy with rd yépioua even without 
the article, to the always harsh hyperbaton 
which the first method renders necessary. Ac- 
cording to later usage, zpéowrov had the sense of: 
person; properly, the man, guatenus aliguam 
personam obtnet. Here it means: gui partes Tu 
evyapiotoivtuy agunt (Meyer). The delicacy 
and beauty of the prominent and related phrases: 
éx wo2AAGy, and did roAAay, cig Hua and viép Hydr, 
xépioua and ev yaporip9 9, should not be overlooked 
(Osiander). On all these deliverances and thanks- 
givings the Apostle says he had set and was set- 
ting his hope (7Aixayev, the perfect expressing 
the continuance and permanence of the éArt, 
and etc marking the direction of the hope, with 
perhaps some faint (locative) notion of union or 
communion with the object of it). Ellicott on I 
Tim. iv. 10.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christians enjoy a threefold fellowship, in suf- 
fering, in consolation and in prayer; but this 
only proves that their life of faith and love is es- 
sentially one in Christ. Their life is derived 
from what Christ has suffered for them. This is 
the source of all their peace and strength, and this 
brings them into affectionate communion with 
him, so that his cause becomes their own. Just 
as he took on himself the load of their guilt, they 
appropriate to themselves the cause of righteous- 
ness, of God and of his kingdom for which he 
contended and suffered, and share in all his strug- 
gles and sufferings. It is their highest joy and 
glory to endure reproach and persecution for his 
name's sake. And as this fellowship and unity 
with him is common to them all, the suffering of 
any one of them for the common cause is shared 
also by each: they all wrestle in prayer for him, 
and they all become sharers in his consolation 
and joy. They will look upon the assistance 
voucheafed to him as a gracious answer to their 
united intercessions, and of course they will unite 
with him in thankful ascriptions of praise. 

There is a wonderful power in this fellowship. 
It is mot merely the highest realization and 
brightest exhibition of God’s great scheme of 
mercy, but it glorifies his power by binding hea- 
ven and earth in one great communion. What- 
ever sufferings are encountered within the Chris- 
tian fold, they must necessarily tend to the com- 
mon welfare. Mighty results, too, will be accom- 
plished in answer to their united prayers, yea, 
these do for them ‘exceeding abundantly, above 
all that they can ask or think.” They may, while 
in the flesh, be not unfrequently weighed down 
by infirmities, be misunderstood by one another, 
aad have grounds for mutual offence, but as long 


discord must finally be removed and all things 
must work together for their good. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Lutugr, ver. 8: Paul sometimes exhibits a eou- 
rage which fears nothing, and despises all danger 
and agony. But, again, we find this same man, 
so full of the Holy Ghest, speaking and acting as 
if he had no spirit at all. The same faith which 
at one time is great and strong, aed full of coafi- 
dence and joy, is at another small and feeble.— 
Such are the changes which occur in the life of 
all the saints, that all may learn to trust not in 
themselves, but in God alone. 

Meg.LancTHon, Vv. 8, 4: Three things make 
a theologian: oratio, meditatio, tentatio. 

Srarpkg, ver. 8, (Spener): The holiest part of 
divine worship is praise; and every Christian 
should have his heart so pervaded by recollec- 
tions of God’s merciful dealings, that his mouth 
shall be always pouring forth ascriptions of 
praise. Our heavenly Father has shown himself 
the God of all consolation by making all ceneola- 
tion possible through his Son, and by sending 
forth the Holy Spirit as a Comforter, to offer us 
and bestow upon us Christ's infinite righteous- 
ness. —God is not only merciful, but ‘‘the Father 
of mercies,’’ yea, mercy itself. Where, then, but 
in him can we find the best consolation when we 
are disappointed and in trouble? Never, thea, 
should we be at a loss where to find true reet and 
all-sufficient consolations.—He has a comfort for 
every one of our numerous afilictions, and he 
only demands that we should appreciate the 
riches of his mercy, and freely use it for our con- 
solation.—Ver. 4: It has always been a part of 
the mystery of the cross to which man’s reason 
never gets reconciled, that God’s people should be 
harmless, and yet suffer persecution; and that 
they should do good, and yet suffer evil. But 
true light from above enables us to see that from 
the nature of things it could not be otherwise, 
and that the members must inevitably share the 
lot of the great Head.—We should never he satis- 
fied with a personal experience of support under 
trials. The cross was laid upon us, that we 
might learn also to sympathize with others, and 
show others by our example where to find the 
surest support in seasons of calamity. We should, 
therefore, observe what affords us consolation. 
under our varied crosses, and carefully preserve 
it as we would a thoroughly tried medicine; for 
& time may come when we shall need it mot only. 
for ourselves, but for others (Luke xxii. 82).— 
Though God is the original. and proper Source of 
consolation, and tenderly sympathizes with his 

ple, as a mother with her child (Isa. lxvi. 13), 

e frequently makes use of human instruments, 
especially faithful preachers and experienced 
Christians, for the comfort of such as are in dis- 
tress.—A good shepberd can receive nething 
which he will not turn to the advantage of his 
flock.—The truest kind of consolation is that 
which not only sustains, but sanctifies the suf- 
ferer, and fills his heart and mouth with praise 
(Ps. cxix. 82).—Ver.5: Itis in itself a great con- 
solation to know that our sufferings, are Christ’s 
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sufferings, and that he regards as his own what- 
ever befalls his members.—Our cup of anguish is 
never more overflowing than our cup of consola- 
tion; for by a proper use of the means of grace 
our sufferings become proportionally tokens of 
our adoption and of our everlasting life (Rom. viii. 
16f. Phil. i. 19).—Vv. 6, 7: When called to suf- 
fer severely, be comforted; for if you will look 
at those godly men who in ancient times were 
thrown into the furnace of tribulation, you will 
find that they were abundantly refreshed from 
above. Doubt not that the Lord will, in like 
manner, comfort and relieve you! If He counts 
us worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake, and enables 
us to obey Him and to be patient, we may be sure 
that He will sustain us and keep us unto the end. 
When we feel the burden pressing, relief is 
surely coming.—Vv. 8,9: Hepinagr: God often 
allows his people to suffer, but only to inflame and 
stimulate their faith and prayers. He lets them 
sink where no human arm can reach them, that 
when they are delivered they may praise Him 
and not themselves.—He who gives a great bless- 
ing may reasonably be relied upon for a smaller: 
if God has promised to raise the dead, we may 
surely trust Him in any temporal calamity (Isa. 
lix. 1).—Vv. 10, 11: If we have twice and 
thrice been in trouble and found deliverance, let 
us take heart and courage for the future; for the 
same God yet lives, and will not leave us (1 Sam. 
xvii. 87; Deut. vii.18f.; Job v.19). He has, however, 
determined that his help shall be given in answer to 
prayer and intercession; not merely that we may 
learn our helplessness and dependence upon Him, 
but that our faith and love may be exercised, and 
we may be constrained to praise Him (Ps. 1. 16).— 
If we have known and sympathized with those 
who are in danger and distress, and have heartily 
interceded with God for them, we shall more 
heartily render thanks for their deliverance when 
our intercessions have been graciously answered. 

Beru. Bisie, Ver. 8: To know God as the God 
of the afflicted is called knowing him truly. Such 
® name is appropriate to him in relation to such 
beings as ourselves, and he must bear it unless 
he is ashamed to be called our God. Great will 
be the joy of those who know Him in this charac- 
ter. Whoever has learned to praise Him has an 
all-sufficient treasure, and no one knows Him as 
he is revealed in his word, who has not learned 
to receive Him in the midst of distresses and 
temptations. These are the best laboratories in 
which God can dispense his grace, and even those 
who are without will soon experience the benefit 
of the new power with which we shall address 
them.—Ver. 5: Who would shrink from suffering, 
if he knew the proportionate comfort with which 
it is acoompanied, and which he must lose, if he 
should be excused from bearing the cross? Alas! 
no wonder that so few ever taste the sweetness 
of the cross when so few know what it is to have 
the mind of Christ! If we have no consolation, 
we naturally struggle against our afflictions, but, 
until we are quiet and poer in spirit, how can we 
hear the inward voice of the Comforter !—Vv. 6, 
7. It is no small consolation to know that we 
share in the sufferings which come upon even 
the most approved of Christ’s members (1 Pet. v. 
9; Rev. i. 9).—Heavenly consolations abound 


awakened, who hunger and thirst after them, 
and who have been emptied of the world.—Vv, 
8, 9: The Lord sometimes allows his people to 
be so overwhelmed with sorrows, that created 
strength is completely overcome, and even thoes 
who have borne their burdens with vigor despair 
even of life; and yet so great are divine consola- 
tions that the cross loses all its heaviness, and 
divine strength is manifested in their weakness. 
Even the best of them are allowed to experience 
such trials inasmuch as these spring not from 
defect in purpose, but from infirmity of nature, 
that they may learn to build their hopes on God 
alone. When they have made shipwreck of all 
things, they are compelled to cling to Him as 
their last anchor, and to fix their thoughts 
upon no less a power, even in Him, than that 
which raises the dead.—Vv. 10, 11: As we suc- 
cessively enter upon our seasons of trial, we may 
say to one another, “It is my turn to-day; to- 
morrow it will be yours.” We should therefore 
pray one for another.—‘‘ Here is the faith and 
patience of the saints.” In such a community 
of loving fellowship, when any member receives 
@ blessing, there are many to lift up their faces 
in thanksgiving; for every gift is common to 
them all.—Unbelief beholds only the divine curse 
upon every one who bears a cross, but true faith 
says of them, “It is well; it is well!” 

Rigeagr, Ver. 8 ff.: The names of God, as they 
are revealed in the Scriptures, are each an im- 
pregnable fortress, where we may always rever- 
ently and confidently find refuge. The highest 
glories of the Deity become a comfort to us when 
they are brought down to our lowliness.—Our 
great High Priest was tempted in all points as 
we are, that he might have a true sympathy with 
his people. We need not think it strange, there- 
fore, that every one ordained to the evangelical 
priesthood should be conducted through every 
variety of condition, that he may have a fellow 
feeling for every class of his fellow men. Those 
only can impart comfort who are experienced in 
the ways of God, are familiar with the word of 
God, and are sealous for the honor of God. All 
others are sure to miss those very consolations 
which are most sustaining to those whom God’s 
sword has pierced.—Ver.5: Troubles for Christ’s 
sake and for the gospel’s sake are Christ’s own 
sufferings. Our Lord looks upon them as in- 
flicted upon his own person, and as likening us 
to Himeelf.—Vv. 6, 7: To share in a brother’s 
suffering, brings us nearer to his heart, than any 
external intercourse.—Vv. 8, 9: We often flatter 
ourselves that we or others are of importance, 
and we promise ourselves and undertake much 
in reliance upon our strength, but when we be- 
gin to despair of life, all such fluwerets and 
blossoms will fall away, and nothing will remain 
for us but the main trunk of a solid confidence in 
the living God. This will at such times only grow 
stronger, and we shall feel that it is all we need. 
—Vv. 10, 11: Many a path which begins in suf- 
fering and weeping terminates in thanksgivings 
and praises. The Lord grant us many such ex- 
periences, and if our way has already been 
darkened by sorrows, may its end be brightened 
with praises and everlasting life! 

Hevusner, VER. 8: The God of the Bible is one 


to those whose consciences sre thoroughly | who sympathises as a father with his children, 
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especially with those who are struggling with 
difficulties; and never will he allow them to want 
ample resources for consglation and strength. 
He will, however, convince them that he is the 
source of their truest life, and that every thing 
else is an illusion, and will leave us in a deeper 
night.—Ver. 4: Of all persons in the world, the 
minister of Christ should know what true conso- 
lation and a cheerful spirit is. Only those who 
have comfort can impart it. A theologus non ten- 
tatus, a minister without an experience of personal 
trials in religion, lacks an important qualification 
for his work. The more affliction, the more power 
he has; and the moment he enters the furnace of 
affliction, he has a virtual announcement from 
the Lord, that some great work is before him, 
and that God is preparing him for higher useful- 
ness. The soldier who is allowed to remain con- 
tinually around the camp-fire will never learn 
true bravery. —Vv. 6, 7: A minister’s afflictions 
deepen the impression of his discourses. The 
admonitions of a veteran general have a power 
which no young captain can ever have. 

W. FP. Besser, Vers. 8, 4: The fruit of praise 
whioh is borne by our troubles is always sweet. 
Then, when the Redeemed of the Lord are com- 
forted, they praise the Lord for his goodness, ete. 
Ps. evii. 8, 15, 21, 31. Our merciful God and 
Father in Christ reserves his choicest comforts 
for his afflicted children, that with the tender- 
ness of a mother (Isa. xvi. 18) he may cause 
them to persevere under every sorrow and con- 
flict with sin and Satan, and, finally, that he 
may redeem them from the affliction itself.—Ver. 
5: The unity between Christ and his members is 
wo perfect that the Apostle gives the name of 
Christ to the whole Church (1 Cor. xii. 12). The 
Church’s sufferings, then, are Christ's in a dou- 
ble sense; for not only does it actually suffer as 
its Lord’s bride and companion, in opposition to 
a Christ-hating world (Rom. viii. 17; Gal. vi. 17; 
Phil iii. 10), but Christ accepts of those suffer- 
ings as if they were literally his own. Many, 
indeed, experience distress and calamity who 
know nothing of Christian suffering, and of 
course nothing of Christian consolation, but the 
truly believing heart knows how to rejoice in the 


Lord when all human consolation and joy are 
impossible (Phil. iv. 4).—Ver. 6: The fires of 
persecution which the devil kindles can never 
consume the church, but only confirm its faith 
and patience. God’s people have a common 
partnership both in consolations and sufferings, 
and in the Scriptures, as Hunnius says, they 
have a great storehouse of comfort, as they read 
how apostles and prophets found comfort for 
themselves, and learned how to comfort their 
companions in tribulation.—Ver. 9: The true end 
of faith is unwavering confidence in God, and 
when she has her own way all selt-confidlenco 
must be renounced.—God’s almighty power and 
cordial love of life is shown in hia raising even 
the dead to life (Rom. iv. 17; Heb. xi. 17). He 
will of coarse deliver his people when he pleases 
from death.—Ver. 11: The Spirit freely helpeth 
our infirmities when we pray, and especiully 
when in the spirit of our common priesthood 
(Matt. xviii. 19) we intercede unitedly for those 
who particularly entreat us to plead for them.— 
So precious a thing is thanksgiving, and especi- 
ally united thanksgiving, that the Apostle 
makes the ultimate object of God in granting 
our prayers to be the obtaining of our thanks, 

{In this whole passage we have, I. A Chris- 
ttan’s afflictions.—These may be 1. very severe, 
‘‘above measure” (ver. 8), a “‘sentence of death” 
ver. 9), and ‘“‘so great a death” (ver. 10). 2. 

hey are always under divine allotment, (‘‘ that 
we should not trust,” efc., ver. 9). Il. Their bene- 
ficial uses, as a school of experience, for pro- 
moting, 1. Comfort. This is, from God as their 
proper source (ver. 8), proportioned to the afflic- 
tion (ver. 5) and to increase our usefulness (vv. 
4,6); 2. Confidence, by throwing us upon our 
consciences (ver. 12), by driving us from ourselves 
to the living God (ver. 9), by imparting hope for 
the future ae 10), and by strengthening our 
hopes for others (ver. 7); 8. Sympathy inasmuch 
as they open our hearts to our brethren (ver. 8),. 
lead all to prayer and thanksgiving for one an- 
other (ver. 11) and to mutual joy in the day of 
the Lord Jesus. Comp. F. W. Robertson’s Lectt.. 
on Corr. Lect. xxxiv. ] 


IN.—THE APOSTLE’S VINDICATION OF HIS CONDUCT IN GENERAL, AND OF HIS 
EPISTLES AND JOURNEYS IN PARTICULAR (Vv. 12-24). © 
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For our rejoicing [glorying] is this, the testimony of our' conscience, that in:sim- 


licity [holiness}* and godly® sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 

d, we have had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to you-ward. 

13 For we write none other things unto you, than‘ what ye read or acknowledge; 
14 and [ trust ye shall acknowledge even’ to the end; as also ye have acknowledged us 
in part, that we are your rejoicing [glorying], even as ye also are ours in the day of 

15 the Lord’ Jesus. And in this confidence I was minded to come uato you before’ [be- 
16 fore unto you], that ye might have® a second benefit; and to pass’ by you into Mace- 
samy ead to come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought on my 
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way toward Judea. When I therefore was thus minded,” did I use lightness? or the 
things tbat I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me there should be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay? But as God zs true [faithful], our word toward you was [is}" 
not yea and nay.’ For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by 
us, even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was yea. 
For all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him" Amen [For how many 
soever may be the promises of God, in Him is the yea; wherefore also through him is 
the Amen], unto the glory of God by us. Now he which stablisheth us with you in 
Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts. Moreover [But] I call God for a record [witness] upon 
my soul, that [it was] to spare you [that] I came not as yet [no more] unto Corinth. 
24 Not for that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy: for by 
faith ye stand. 

[' Ver. 12.—Instead of the 2d nuwy, Alvord and Scrivener (in Wordsworth) say that Cod. Sinait., In the ed. by Tisch. of 


_— pa Uuwy by the firat hand and nue by the second. In the edit. of 1865 by Tisch. no notice is taken of any varia- 
on here. ; 

2 Rec. has amrAdryre instead of ayeéryri, and it is atrongly sustained [by D. E. F. G. L. Sin. (cor.’), the Latt. Syr. 
Vulg. and Goth. vss. Chrys., Theodt., Jerome, Ambrosiast, Theophyl. and Niles Tisch. has ar eh ra his later i 
and says: “ Probabilius est ayiwétyte ulpole quod esset mullo plus quam awAcryt, aliena manu iniatum quam sublutum 
esse.” Paul uses it more commonly especially in 2Cor.}. And yet ayiéryr is adopted by Lachmann {Alford and 8tanley} 
after A. B. C. K. M. [Sinait. (cor.!), the Copt. aud Arm. vss., Clem., Orig., Damuec. and Didymus). It is a more uncommon 
word, and so (sume have argued) less likely to be inserted, and is used nowhere else except in Heb. xi. 10 and II 


Macc. xv. 2. 


(? Many recent editors (Tisch., Bloomf,, Alf., 8tanl., Wordsw.) insert rou before the first Geov after A. B. C. D. E. Sin, 


with a number of vss. and Fathers. 


Bloomfield thinks that internal evidence is also strougly in its favor). 


4 Ver. 13.—The reading of the Rec. is satisfactorily attested. There are no sufiicient critical authorities for the 


emiesion of either add’ or # or a. 


6 According to the best authorities, cai before éws should be omitted. 
6 Ver, 14.—The last #uwy ia an addition by a later hand. [Sinait., and B. et al. have it. Alford inserts it, Bloomf. and 


Wordsw. omit it, and Stanley brackets it as suspicious.) 


7 Ver. 15.—The best authorities put mpérepoy before eAGew; Rec. puts it before iva. [Tixch. and Wordsw. read: spér. 


tA0. wr, 
wpds 


vuas: Bloomf. retains the Rec. but inserts rd betore spérepov; Lachm., Meyer, Alf. Stunl. and Kling read: sper. 
Umas ¢AGecv; Sinait. omits wpdrepow altogether, and reads; éBovA. mpds vyas éAdecv. | 


(* For éxyre, Alford has ox4re with B.C. and Sin., but Tisch. thinks that the latter was conformed to the tense of 


tBovAdunpy. 


9 Ver. lente has éceAOety: Lachmann, with 


authorities, has aweAGecr. 


The former was possibly derived from 


1 Cor. xvi.5. [Tisch. thinks that * dceA6ety was disliked by some transcribers because the 6a seemed sufficiently imptied 
in &' bnew; hence aweAOery or éAGecy (which is found also in many MSS.), seemed more appropriate. Comp. Rom. xv. 33, 
where no one has taken the liberty of changing areAevcouas &.° Uno”) 

10 Ver. 17.—Rec. has BovAevénevos with many authorities, in somo respects, of great weight. The original reading was 


ith quite equal plausibility Tisch. suggeste t 


Brith a BovAduevos (Lach. after A. B. C. (Sin. 
uced a change than the subsequent BovAevoxat.’ 


etal.) The other was probably a correction from the following sentence. 
at “the éBovAduyy of the previous sentence was moro likely to have in- 


t » 
Nt Ver. 18.—The weight of evidence is eeatiedty in favor of ésrev Instead of eyévero in the Rec., which was probably 
an accommodation to the following verse. [Alford thinks it a correction to suit the ey ane reference to the past. Bet 


Biloomf,. thinks that garcy is quite as likely to be a correction to suit what the critics | 


ought a required reference to the 


present, not recollecting that the imperfect Is often used to designate haMitual action, so as to be nearly equivalent to the 


present. Ile also adds, as a confirmation of this view, that one ancient MS. (Cod. C ) has éorc instead of 


¢yévero in ver. 9, 


where it is manifestly a critical alteration. The authoritive, however, in favor of éorw (A. B.C. D. F. Sin., &c.) are alto- 


gether satisfactory.) 
18 Vor. 20.—Rec. has cai év avrw ; 


that the wurds were then conformed to those just prec 


Lachm., after the oldest MSS. [A. B. C. F. G. Sin., Vulg., Goth., Copt. Damas. éc. 
has &d xai 8’ avrov. Meyer thinks that &d has accidentally been left out (a number of M 
Dg. [De Wette thinks that Lachmann’s reading origipated 


S. have ca: 8’ avrov); 


in Theodoret’s comment: od 8% xdpwv cali bc’ avrov roy THs evxapioTias alrp xpoopdponer Uuvoy; but it is not certain 


from this what must have been the text on which Theodt. commented (ece note to Migne’s Theodt., p. 3&3). 


Alford 


concedes that the weight of external er is with Lachm., but thinks that in that case #uwy must mean quer car 


tyev, which without notice it could hardly do. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In that which the Apostle has thus far said we 
may notice an apologetical element. He had 
spoken of those troubles which his Judaizing 
opponents represented as a token of the divine 
displeasure. He had implied that these were s0 
far from being such a token and a reason for the 
withdrawal of confidence from him, that they 
were rather an indication of his fellowship with 
Christ and a reasonable ground for an affectionate 
communion between him and the church. But in 
whatever way we regard the preceding verses, 
the Apostle’s vindication of himself evidently 
commences with this section, though it is in inti- 
mate connection with what he had just taken for 
cranted, viz, that they were sufficiently inter- 


ested in him to assist him by their intercessions. 
He now gives them to understand that he was 
justificd in such an assumption, for he was 
not unworthy of their sympathies and their 
prayers. Such is the connection which we infer 
from the yép. 

Ver. 12. For our rejoicing is this.— 
The word xa} ynorc, as it is used in 1 Cor. xv. 81, 
and frequently in this Epistle, is not equivalent 
to xabynua: that of which one makes his boast, for 
it signif'~s rather the act of boasting, the external 
expression of joyful confidence. It here relates to 
the whole moral conduct of the Apostle, as ing 2 
hag it: even in seasons of adversity and in his 
conduct towards his opponents. The inward 
feeling of which it is the outward expression is 
the testimony of our conscience, to 
which it is emphatically directed by airy. The 
word ovveidyore (here rendered conscience) is 
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found also in 1 Cor. wiil. 7; x. 25 e¢ al. It is 
here closely connected with the objective sen- 
tence:—that in holiness and godly sin- 
cerity, we have had our conversation in 
the world.*—'Avacorpediofac occurs here and 
in Eph. ii. 8; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. xii. 18; 1 
Pet. i. 17; 2 Pet. ii. 18. In the Sept. of Prov. xx. 


7, it is used as a rendering for T2307 and 


signifies the conduct, the way in which one acts. 
By év is indicated the path in which tbe move- 
ment takes place, and which determines and di- 
rects the mode of action referred to. If we ac- 
cept of dy:dz7¢ as the true reading, the idea will 
be that of 8 religious purity, arising from an un- 
reserved surrender of the heart to God. On ac- 
count of the numerous and independent critical 
authorities in its favor, and because dytéry¢ has 
too general a meaning in connection with eAc- 
xpiveia, and might have been suggested by rov rou, 
efe., Osianler gives the preference to drAcrnc, 
signifying a freedom from all irrelevant and pri- 
vate views, 7. ¢, a plain single mind. EcAcxp:veia 
rov Peon, godly sincerity, is either a purity like 
that which isin God, or one which comes from him 
or is wrought by him in those who submit them- 
selves to him. Tov Veov designates the source 
and the conscquent resemblance. The idea of be- 
ing acceptable to God necessarily follows from 
this, but it is not strictly contained in the ex- 
pression. Still less does it signify what is de- 
mauded by God, and least of all what is superior, 
as if it were merely a superlative. The subjoined 
antithetic definition of the same idea:—not in 
carnal wisdom, but in the grace of God, 
—more precisely explains what is meant by év 
ayiéryg. The oogia capxxi (1 Cor. i. 20 a9. 
tov xdauov; 1 Cor. ii. 5 cog. avOpozur; 1 Cor. ii. 6 
Tov ai@voc vovrov) forms in this passage a contrast 
on the one hand, to the holiness and godly sincerity, 


(* The word ovvddynors, signifies etymologically, a mun’s 
knowledge of or conversation with himself. Hugo de St. 
Vietor says: Quando cor se noscil, uppellatur conscientta ; 

preter se alia noscit, appellatur scientia. It retors, 
owever, only to that part of our self-cousciousness which 
is practical, moral and religious, vis.: to what ought or 
ought not to be done. Thus far it is only what Antoninus 
(Fliorentinus) called currjpyacs, t. ¢., careful watching or ob- 
servation. “the phylacto y, or keeper of the records,” and 
hence a witness with a faithful testim ny, as in the text. 
Beyund this, it is, ag In Rom. ii. 15, a judge of that which is 
right or wrong in these records, as the fucta are understood. 
Finally, it rewards or punishes by the pleasure or pain 
which its decisions produce, as in the text it was Paul’s re- 
joicing. Origen includes all this when he calls cvveid. “a 
gue to admonish the soul of better things, to chastise 
for her faults and to reprove her.” The Schoolmen 
turned these three Scriptural functions into a syllogism. 
The inspired writers make faith indispensable to a good 
conscience, to give us right views of our relations, and so of 
our daties and sins. They sometimes speak of one being 
jadged by another man’s conscience, inasmuch as the deci- 
sions we have passed upon our own conduct may be applied 
to another’s, Bp. Jer. Taylor’s Ductor Dub. B. I. Chap. 1; 
Schenkel, Art. Gewissen in Hertrog’s Baers; McCosh, Div. 
Gov. LET. 1.4; Chalmers, Mor. Phil. Chap. V. Rothe, Theol. 
Eth. I. ir) [Tyndale renders awAdrys: “singleness,” on 
which Trench remarks (Synon. 2d Ser. p. 23) that it would be 
impossible to improve it. Its literal meaning is: stmplez, 
einfaltig, one-folded. Suicer: “animus alienus a versutia, 
a -dolo malo, ed studio nocendi aliis.” 
I defines etAcapeveca. “sincerity, without the admixture 
of any a uality.” Trench (Synn. 2d Ser. p. 172) and 
Eiticoct (Phil. I. 20) prefer Stallbaum’s derivation from 
ecAy and xpive, according to which it means: “that which is 
Cleaneed by mach rolling and shaking to and fro in a 
sieve :”—* not that which is proved ny being held ap to the 
sunlight, but the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled.’’) 
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and the eiAcxpiveca rou Yeov, and on the other, to 
the grace of God. This ldst phrase signifies 
God’s free grace; in which, however, is in- 
cluded a surrender and communication of his 
own infinite self with all the blessings of salva- 
tion; just as the holiness and the ¢ticerity had in- 
volved a power which moved and directed the 
Apostle from within himself.—In contrast with 
this divine disposition, is presented that impure 
fleshly wisdom which belongs to our sensuous 
and selfish nature, and which inclines us-to pur- 
sue our own enjoyment, profit, honor or applause, 
and hence leads us off into inconsistent courses 
of conduct. Osiander thinks that here is also an 
allusion to that theoretical kind of cogia (1 Cur. 
i. 3) which made use of the various artificial 
methods supplied by the Rhetoric and Logic of 
that period to gain influence over the minds of 
men. [THBOPHYLACT: ‘words of stirring elo- 
quence, and twistings of sophistries.”.] But evi- 
dently a more practical kind of worldly wisdom 
was then uppermost in the Apostle’s mind.—The 
sphere of the conversation is the world, which, 
according to Meyer, is the profane portion of 
men, inasmuch as the Apostle’s object was to 
make his holy walk more prominent by the con- 
trast. We may certainly regard the non-christian 
element in society as intended, in distinction 
from the churches, which were represented here 
by the Corinthians (zpdc¢ vac). Mepiooosépuc (more 
abundantly) has reference to a higher degree, 
and not toa higher quality. Ilpd¢ vud¢ has the 
sense of: in intercourse with you, and it is there- 
fore equivalent to, with you; NEANDER: ‘‘ with 
reference to you. We may conclude from this 
verse that his opponents had charged him with 
practising a spurious kind of worldly wisdom, 
which indicated a lack of uprightness of heart.” 
—W. F. Besser: ‘Not asif his Christian inter- 
course with them had been characterized by any 
thing extraordinary, or beyond what he had 
shown in other places. He intended simply to 
say: ‘‘Ifthere are any to whom I have not been 
manifest as a single-hearted and sincere minister 
of Christ, surely it cannot be you (1 Cor. ix. 2), 
for where in allthe world have I been more com- 
pletely known than among you ?” 

Vers. 13, 14. For we write none other 
things unto you—Ho now confirms his avowal 
that he had been sincere in his treatment of 
them, so far as relates to his Epistles. He 
probably has reference to the suspicions which 
his opponents had awakened, that his language 
meant something very different from that which 
they seemed to mean to an unsuspicious reader.— 
The full and well attested reading: aA’ 7 a, equi- 
valent to 7 4 or a2”’ é, isa biending together of 
two constructions: ovx aGAA’—7 and ovx aAAa— 
adda (comp. Meyer) [Jelf. Gram. 3773. Obs. 1-3]. 
—But we are writing;—He here refers (as 
in 1 Cor. v. 11) to that which he was then 
writing, and to the meaning which it properly 
conveyed: we have no other meaning in what 
we have written than what you yourselves read, 
and what is the literal signification of the lan- 
guage before the eye of the reader.—No other 
things unto you than what ye read, or in- 
deed acknowledge.—The words or acknow- 
ledge. refer to what they had known, in other ways, 
of what he then meant. There is no need of an 
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artificial distinction between dvay:vdoxew in the 
sense of recognoscere, and émycvdoretv in the sense 
of agnoscere (Calvin), a distinction which is, more- 
over, opposed to the uniform usage of avay:rdoxecy 
in the New Testament.*—In the succeeding clause 
another object of discussion is introduced. It is to 
be derived not from the preceding 4, as if it were 
equivalent to all that the Apostle in his sincerity 
hai performed and suffered among them Spa 
der), but it comes before us in the form of « dis- 
tinct. proposition, viz.: that we are your re- 
joicing. This sentence grammatically depends 
upon im:yvéceco¥e [as that which they should 
continue to acknowledge unto the end], and 
not upon the intervening clause with which 
it might be connected according to the sense. 
The words might indeed be taken as a causal 
sentence, giving a reason for what is aaid in the 
previous clause (comp. Osiander), but the logical 
connection would certainly be less forcible.—The 
phrase, unto the end, means, as in 1 Cor. i. 8, 
and Heb. iii. 6, the absolute end of all things, and 
not merely the Apoatle’s close of life. In part, 
in the intermediate clause. expresses & limitation, 
not in opposition to unio the end, nor with respect 
to the recognition itself, asif equivalent to: in some 
degree; but with respect to the persons recog- 
nizing, implying that only a part of the Church 
recognized him in histruecharacter. This is the 
only view which accords with the facts. A re- 
proach would not have been here appropriate. 
Kaiynua occurs in 1 Cor. v. 6 and ix. 15f. Inthe 
day of the Lord Jesus, belongs to the principal 
proposition, but requires also to be joined to the 
incidental clause. He meant to express his con- 
fidence that they would steadfastly acknowledge 
that he was indeed the object of their glorying, 
and would continue to be so even to the last day, 
when teachers and churches shall stand before 
the great Chief Shepherd, and when all events 
and the way in which they have been brought 
about shall be open to inspection. He had no 
doubt that they would point with joyful triumph 
to him as the one through whom they and 80 
many others had been brought to Christ, and to 
all the enjoyments and honors which have been 
derived from him, as the one to whom they owed 
their spiritual life with all its benefits and digni- 
ties; just as he on his side even then pointed to 
them as the honorable fruit of his labors (Comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 18; i. 8; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19). 


(* Thore is a peculiar play upon the Greek words ave- and 
eysvwonere Which is well brought out by Chrysostom : 
dvaywwwoxorres yap émyiwioxere, Ott d CUMLCTE HuLY ev To's 
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épyois, Tavta xat év TOLg ypdumace Adyouer” xai ovx évarTo. = | 
ia tais dwigroAais, aAAA ouvgder TH ava- | 


Tai Vuwy h mapTy 
yruoce. } yrwccs, ty wpodabérres dixere wept quev. “For as 
ye read ye acknowledge that we write the very things 
which ye are conscious that we are in our conduct; and this 
your testimony is not contradicted by what we write but 
what ye previously knew of us corresponds with what ye 
read.” Migne'’s Uhrys., Vol. X., p.405. The idea of the 
Apostle is: we have no esoteric mvaning, no meaning at one 
time which we have not always. none in epeaking or actin 
which we have not in these Epistles, none indeed whic 
you will not find ia the confessions you are in the habit of 
reading publicly in your meetings. Conybeare thinke that 
Pgul was referring to some insinuations that he wrote to 
fome private individuals ina different strain from that of 
his public letters. Bengel and Hodge think that éstyrwors 
is more than avayywors, inasmuch as the former combines 
the ideas of Fey es and complete knowledge. Comp. 
chap. iii. 2, and 1 . Kft 12; for not only the force of the 
words y.wsoxe and éxtyy; but also the use of the Aorist for 
the present.) ; 


Vv. 15-20. Having thus drawn their hearts 
to a firmer confidence in him and to withstand 
more successfully the influence of his opponents, 
the Apostle now proceeds to repel the charge of 
inconsistency and fickleness which had been 
made against him because he had changed the plan 
of his journey in coming to them.—And in 
this confidence I was minded before to 
come unto you.—Most recent commentators 
refer the reroidnore (confidence, trust) to what has 
been expressed in éArifu, &c.; as if he was intend- 
ing to say that under the influence of this conf- 
dence in their steadfast recognition of his true re- 
lation to them, he had at first formed the design 
to pay them a visit, &c.—Some would draw the 
pétepov into immediate connection with éfovad- 

{g. d. I was before minded], but not only 
would this be incoherent in itself, since he 
was yet desirous of this thing, but it would 
also be unsuitable to devrépav yépcv.—The position 
of the words mpd¢ tude éAOeiv, by which wyag is 
more properly contrasted with Macedonia, is at- 
tested by good authorities.—This had been the 
Apostle’s original intention, but it had been given 
up as early as when he wrote his first Epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 5. This alteration of his plana 
had become known to the Corinthians either by 
letter or by personal conversation, and it had 
been represented to them as an evidence of his 
general fickleness of character. Hence the pro- 
priety of this defence of himself. That ye 
might have a second benefit.—He here 
refers to what had been the object of his 
original plan.—Every visit he might make to 
them would be the occasion of many blessings,: 
and would manifest the divine favor toward them. 
Had he visited them a second time, his presence 
with them would have been asecond grace. Such 
had been his aim when he formed that earlier 
plan, the only motive of which they might see in 
the confidence he had just expressed. And now 
when he declares that that confidence always 
animated him and had prompted such a friendly 
purpose, he implies that no thought of a miscon- 
struction of his motives could have crossed his 
mind when he changed his plan. Xépu (grace 
or favor) has not the same meaning with yapé, 
(as some would have the original read, signi- 
fying joy, or a new delight which his visit would 
give), nor does it signify an exhibition of human 
favor, but it is equivalent to yépioua mvevparixds 
(a spiritual gift) in Rom i. 11 (comp. xv. 29). 
The meaning of devrépay is not the same here as 
that of dirAv would have been. We need not 
suppose that his first residence in Corinth, or his 
first Epistle is referred to as the jfiret for 
the context (ver. 16) shows evidently what he had 
in view, and this seems inconsistent with the other- 
wise probable hypothesis that xpérepov implies 
that the Apostle had been at Corinth since his 
first residence there. In ver. 16 we have more de- 
finite information regarding this earlier plan, and 
light is thrown also upon what is meant by their 
receiving a second benefit, but weare not therefore 
to conclude that this latter expression stands out of 
its proper place.— With respect to his being sent oa 
his way, consult ] Cor. xvi. 6.—Tovro, in ver. 17, 
has reference to the earlier plan which had beea 
spoken of in ver. 15f. He is meeting the objection 
which had been raised against him on account of 
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his change of purpose. The amount of this objec- 
tion was, that he could not have reflected suffi- 
ciently upon his plan and the way in which he was 
toacoomplish ii, and so that he became guilty of 
light-mindedness; or that if he had really in- 
tended to visit them, he either could not have 
been very strenuous in carrying out his purpose, 
and a0 had changed his mind without sufficient 
reasons, or he had not much regard to his pro- 
mise. That such an objection had been made to 
him, in fact, is not to be inferred, perhaps, from 
the article rz, as if this referred to the particular 
lightness which had been imputed to him, for 
this may also be pointed to the levity which 
would generally be suspected in such cases.— 
Did I use lightness.—’ Edagpia (lightness) is 
foand nowhere else in the New Testament, 
although the adjective occurs twice (chap, iv. 17 
and Matth. xi. 80), but not with an ethical sig- 
Rifcation. Xp7oda:, when used with reference 
to moral states or qualities, means to have a hand 
in, to be occapied with, to enter upon, some 
business, and is equivalent to: behaving or con- 
dacting one’s self in a certain manner. "Apa, in 
an interrogative sentence, implies that the in- 
quirer will wait for an answer (well, really! in- 
deed! comp. [Jelf. Gr. Gram., 3 8738, 2.] Passow 
L, 877), and hence indicates necessarily no logi- 
eal deduction (a consequence from this state of 
things). The second question,—or the things 
which I purpose, do I purpose acoording 
to the flesh ?—is either codrdinated with the 
first (in which case #7 is equivalent to aué), or 
subordinated to it (7 having the force of an), and 
implying that the contrary would lend to an ab- 
surdity: ‘if, then, you would not charge me with 
levity, you must suppose that I form my purposes 
according to the flesh” (Meyer). This subordi- 
nation would agree very well with the expla- 
nation which refers éyp7oduqv to the purpose 
itself; but the codrdination would suit best the 
interpretation which refers that word rather to 
the carrying out of the purpose, and introduces 
here the additional point respecting the improper 
spirit shown in the formation of the purpose. 
Aud yet this last is probably the more correct 
meaning. Kard odpxa, however, refers to that 
which determines the mind when it is coming to.a 
decision, or it is the same as to say that the con- 
clusion was reached in the way in which the odpé 
asually determines us, f. ¢., in & carnal manner. 
The real meaning would be essentially the same 
on either interpretation. The opposite of this is: 
ward xvévua. Where the spirit controls a man in 
all his conduct, the sole object of his consulta- 
tions and conolusions is the honor, the kingdom 
and the will of God, but where the odpé, (i. ¢., the 
nature of man, when it is confined to the pursuit 
of external and selfish objects), controls his de- 
cisions, nothing will be regarded but outward 
relations, selfish inclinations, personal interests, 
or something to acoommodate, please, profit, or 
flatter himself.—A spiritual mind always makes 
& man decided, consistent, true to himself, and 
uniform in all his conduct; but a carnal mind 
makes him uncertain in all his ways, and involves 
him in many contradictory courses. This neces- 
sary result, the Apostle presents as if it were the 
object of the person's design or aim, fa 7, &c. 
If we follow the correct reading val vai—du bu 


(the Vulgate and some other verss. have simply raz 
—6v), the second vui and dv might belong to the 
predicate: that the yea with me should be yea 

and the nay should be nay (comp. James v. 12); 
and the whole might refer to au obstinate and 
presumptuous course of conduct, in which a man 
adheres to his determination, and resolves that 
hia yea shall remain yea, and his nay shall con- 
tinue nay. The idea would thus be that he will 
never change his mind, whether he had resolved 
upon a yea or a nay, a promise or a refusal, a 
doing or a declining todo something. But, ac- 
cording to the context, the objection the Apostle 
was here meeting was not so much to his con- 
sistent obstinacy as to his inconsistent fickleness. 
The double form of vai, vai and ob, ob is merely 
to give additional force to the simple form in 
ver. 18, as in Matth. v. 37. The predicate is 
either, should be with us also, nay, nay; 1. ¢. the 
yea, yea, may become with us nay, nay; that is, 
the purpose or the promise may change about into 
just the opposite according to convenience; or 
(better) merely should be with us; in which case 
kai has the ordinary sense of, and:—that there 
should be with me the yea, yea, and the 
nay, nay.—[Chrysostom forcibly gives the ob- 
jection which 1s met by the Apostle in this passage 
(vv. 18-22) thus: ‘If when you promised to come 
to us, you failed todo so, and your yea is not yea, 
nor your nay nay; but what you say now you 
change afterwards, as you have done in regard 
to your coming to us, woe to us lest this also 
should be the case with your preaching! In 
order, therefore, that they might not think thus, 
he assures them that God was faithful, and that 
His word to them was not yea and nay; for in 
his preaching such changes could not happen. 
but only in his travels and journeyings.] Their 
objection must then have been that the Apos- 
tle had both these intentions together and at the 
same time, and hence that he could not be de- 
pended upon, was equivocal, self-contradictory, 
and took back at one time what he had just be- 
fore promised (not as Olshausen arbitrarily as- 
sumes, that truth and falsehood were blended 
together).—Very different from all this was 
the actual conduct of the Apostle toward them, 
based as it was upon motives of the highest love 
and wisdom, ver. 28.—As God is faithful, our 
word towards you is not yea and nay.— 
He here proceeds in the first place to meet the 
objection ina very solemn but lively manner (ver. 
18), introducing his assertion with a dé (which, 
however, has not the force of zaAAov dé, as if he 
would give a still further denial to the question). 
Tlkordg d2 6 Sede, 571, &., may here be taken 
either as saying that God’s fidelity was the reason 
he ventured to assert such a consistency for him- 
self, s. ¢. he asserted such things of himself be- 
cause God was faithful—God is faithful in this 
(cig rovro), and this fact makes it impossible that 
we should speak in this uncertain manner among 
you (Meyer)—or, as a solemn protesfation: as 
surely as God is true, our word toward you, efc. 
de Wette, Osiander). The former seems harsh, 
and is not grammatically confirmed by a reference 
to John ix. 17, where é7: has the force of: be- 
cause, since. IIordc 6 ded¢ may be a form of 
solemn affirmation as well as for¢y aAGdera ypiotée 
év éuol in chap. xi. 10, and it goes probably on 
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the assumption that God was a witness. Comp. 
Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 5. He thus 
brings forward the fidelity (reliableness) of God 
asa security for the reliableness of his own Adyog. 
But what does he mean by this Adyoc? Does it 
refer to his promise‘to visit them, or to his dis- 
courses generally, ¢. ¢. to everything he had said 
to them in any way? or finally does it refer to his 
doctrines and public instructions (xjpvyya)?* We 
are decidedly in favor of the last for the reason 
assigned in the next verse, in which the Apostle 
maintains that his instructions must be perfectly 
reliable because they consisted of truths which 
were incontrovertible and irresistible. NEANDER: 
‘‘ Every way in which he held intercourse with 
the Corinthians, his instructions as a whole.” 
But such an assertion of the credibility of his 
teaching should have an influence also to ward off 
those accusations which had been made against 
those decisions which related to his official work 
(such as his apostolical journeys), just as these 
latter had created a prejudice aguinst his teach- 
ings. 

For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who 
was preached among youby us (Ver. oi 
[‘‘lu place of the preaching he here puts Him 
who was preached (metonomy); snd says that 
the doctrine concerning the Son of God which 
he and Silvanus and Timotheus had preached 
contained no discrepancies, nor did they at one 
time preach this and at another time that, but 
they brought forward always the same doctrine.” 
TaroporeT}. Tov Yeov, according to the true 
reading, precedes yép, and thus becomes em- 
phatic, in order to give prominence tothe Divine 
part of the subject of their preacbing. It evi- 
dently has reference to what had been said in 
ver. 18, respecting 6 Jed. Kypuxéeic relates to the 
preaching by which they had been at first brought 
to believe in Christ. He describes this as the 
common testimony of the three organs of Divine 
revelation who had been associated at that time 
(Acts xviii. 5). It should not, however, be sup- 
posed that the Christ thus preached signifies the 
same thing as the preaching of Christ, for then 
yap would serve only to introduce an explanation 
or further exposition of what hand been said in 
ver. 18. Coinp. ver. 2U. [In describing ‘the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ,” the epithets are accu- 
mulated ‘‘to express the greatness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggravate the impossi- 
bility of His connection with any littleness or 
levity.” Sranteyj. Of Him, as he had been 
preached among the Corinthians, the Apostle 
says: he was not made yea and nay, but 
has been made yea in him; ¢t.¢., He has 
proved Himself among you as among others, not 
an untruthful, untrustworthy and ambiguous per- 
sonage, saying yea and nay at the same time; but 


© (Wordsworth romarks that Paul “does not say (ver. 15), 
that it was his settled purpose BovAevma, nor yet his 
OéAnpa or will, to visit them. See Matth. §. 19, where 
éBovAyO~y signifies only: was minded, and Philem. 13. 
where ¢BovAdéunp signifies: tf was my wish, where the 
wish was finally controlled and overruled by the will. He 
does not say he wrote that he was resolved to pass by them 
into Macedonia but only that he was wishing (imperf.) to do 
so. In v.17, there isacontrast between BovAomast and 
BovAecvopai, and his defence is, that instead of being 
lightminded, hls wishes were controlled by his will, which 
was reguiated by right reason and the will of God, so that hie 
BovAynmara were clearly subject to his BovAevpara.”} 


one in whom an everlasting yea, a pure, steadfast 
affirmation might always be found (comp. Heb. 
xiii. 8; Rev. iii.14). ‘* The whole Old Testament 
revelation has proved to be true by means of the 
Christ who has been preached among you. And 
yet, what is thus true of the objective Christ, must 
be applied with equal truth to the word preached 
respecting him.” Neanpee. [The verb here used, 
yéyovev, signifies not mere existence, but a transi- 
tion from one state, or character, or cundition, to 
another (Webster's Synn. of the Gr. Test., p. 
199). Being in the perfect tense, it implies that 
the change spoken of is not only completed, but 
that the result of it is conceived of as permanent 
(Winer, 3 41, 4). It hath become yea, and it re 
mains yea in Him forever. My plans and pur- 
poses may change, but the subject of my preach- 
ing remains the same under every mutation 
of its preachers]. 

The more particular declaration and reason 
assigned in the next verse shows that what had 
just been asserted had reference to the experi- 
ence, not merely of the Corinthians, (who had 
been spoken of in the phrase, preached among 
you), but of Christians in general; For how- 
ever numerous may be the promises of 
God (in the Old Testament), in Him is the yea, 
(i. ¢., the affirmation of them, ver. 20); inasmuch as 
they are actually fulfilled in Him, or He secures 
their fulfilment in the future. By means of His 
person and work, the certainty of all God's pro- 
mises has been practically confirmed (comp. 
Rom. xv. 8; Jno. i. 17; Acta iii. 21). To this 
external confirmation in Christ, corresponds the 
Amen, which is not added merely to strengthen 
the yea (as the Rec. would make it), but it ex- 
presses the unanimous assent which believers 
yield to the objective truth, the confession they 
make with respect to the actual fulfilment every- 
where taking place at the time, with an allusion 
also to the Amen which the primitive Christians 
were in the habit of responding in their public 
assemblies. Even this confession is by means of 
Christ, for inasmuch as the fulfilment itself takes 
place in Him, the confession must be drawn from 
believers by Him through our means to the glory 
of God. Or: all God’s promises are yea in 
Christ’s person and work, #. ¢., in His name, as 
it is proclaimed in the Gospel, and are Amen in 
the Church which confesses His name (Besser). 
—The words &’ juev (through or by means of 
us] might possibly be referred to believers in 
general, but the context more naturally connects 
them with those only, who are Christ’s ministers; 
and the Amen is either the joyful and believing 
testimony of such ministers, or (more correctly 
and more strictly conformed to the usage with 
respect to au#v), the public expression of confi- 
dence which all believers gave. The phrase to 
the glory of God by us is in apposition with 
that which precedes it, and signifies, that which 
glorifies God by our means, ¢. ¢., when we who 
proclaim the Gospel are the instruments of pro- 
ducing the confidence thus expressed (Meyer).— 
The article is placed before vai and ayy in ver. 
20, because the yea has here acquired a definite 
position with respect to the érayyeAlaz, There is 
no necessity of supplying a subject for the affir- 
mation in this yea (as e.g. in aAAd vai éy avrg 
yéyovev), nor of understanding by it that which 
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He (¢. ¢,, Christ) has affirmed (the preceding yea), 
but it is itself the subject. [Bengel: Christ 
preached, ¢. ¢., our preaching of Christ became 
yea in Christ Himself]. (Obviously, then, the 
Apostle would argue, there could be no variable- 
ness in the subject (Adyoc) of His preaching, since 
God who gave it was faithful, and Christ who is 
its substance is the same in all ages, however the 
promises respecting Him might vary. The 
whole revelation of Christ, whether in Old Testa- 
ment writing or in the preaching of the Apostle 
and his companions, had been one everlasting 
affirmation from God to men like a mighty yea 
poured forth from heaven through all genera- 
tions. He was then, had been, and ever would 
be the same (Ex. iii. 14; Jno. viii. 58). Even in 
the experience of those to whom the Apostle was 
writing, this was manifest, for they were accus- 
tomed in all their assemblies to join with be- 
lievers of every age and country in responding 
their hearty Amen to the instructions and wor- 
ship of the Church. Thus the earth’s Amen re- 
sponded to heaven’s yea in Christ]. In ver. 20, 
éxayyeAiac refers to the promises not of the New, 
but of the Old Testament, such as the Apostle 
speaks of in Gal. iii. 16 ff. and Rom. iv. 13; to 
the promise of salvation in all its clear details, 
and not merely to that of the Holy Spirit.—Even 
with the reading given in the Recep.: xai év avr@ 
To aug (retained by Osiander, with Tischendorf 
and Reiche), we need no other explanation than 
that we have just given. We shall not need to 
refer the yea to the God who promises and the 
Amen to the Christ in whom the promises are 
fulfilled (Beza); nor to regard the Amen as an 
expression of what is complete truth, ¢. ¢, an 
idea expressed in two languages (as in the case 
of Abba, Father), with reference to both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians; nor yet to make the 
Amen God’s seal to man's Amen, &. ¢., to the con- 
fidence they thus expressed (?) (Osiander). Even 
on the supposition that the Amen refers to the 
subjective confidence of believers, it would not 
be inconsistent with the Apostle’s aim to set forth 
the complete objective certainty of the Divine 
promises, secured as they were in all their 
strength through Christ, and so forming a basis 
on which he could claim confidence for himself. 
That internal confidence which the Corinthians 
had yielded to his preaching, and which they had 
openly confessed, was a sufficient proof of his 
trustworthiness as an Apostle. Nsanper: ‘In 
this way he met ip the most effectual manner the 
suspicions which his opponents had cast upon 
his instructions, by appealing to the experience 
which the Corinthians had received of the power 
of Divine grace through Christ upon their 
hearts.” But after all the arguments which 
have been urged against the reading, d:d xai dv 
avrov, we do not regard them as of sufficient 
weight to induce us to set it aside, or to give 
us entire confidence in that of the Recepta. [The 
sense of the two rea‘lings is somewhat different. 
By Lachmann’s reading (preferred by Calvin and 
most of the ancient expositors), it is asserted, 
that, however various God’s promises might be, 
their yea was in Christ, and hence that the 
Amen which expresses human experience must 
be in Him also. According to this, not only do 
the prowises receive their confirmation in Christ, 


but we experience and assent to their truth. By 
the common reading the Apostle simply asserts, 
that the promises had received their verification, 
(their yea and Amen), in Christ. Certainly the 
tenor of the Apostle’s argument is most strength- 
ened by the former reading]. 

Ver. 21, 22. [One thought still lingers in the 
Apostle’s mind, which he must express before 
he returns to his personal defence (comp. Stan- 
ley )]. The firm faith which Christ had effected, 
and which had brought such glory to God by 
means of the preaching of the Gospel, he now 
traces back to its ultimate author (ver. 20).— 
Now he whioh stablisheth us with you 
in Christ,and hath anointed us, is God. 
—In the first place he represents God as firmly 
establishing, so far as related to Christ (1 Cor. 
i. 6), not only those who preached the Gospel, 
but those who had been brought by them to the 
Christian faith. The former he had enabled to 
preach Christ in such a way as to deserve and 
to secure the confidence of their fellow-men; 
and the latter he had induced to exercise a 
steadfast faith, and to hold forth an unshaken 
confession of the truth. In the next place he 
presents God as anointing the Apostle and his 
assistants; that is, as bestowing upon them that 
spiritual inspiration which was needful for their 
duties. [There is certainly nothing in the mere 
language or grammatical construction which in- 
timates that he associated all Christians with 
these inspired teachers in the enjoyment of these 
blessings. Inthe confirmation (fav), indeed, 
he expressly includes the Corinthians to whom 
he was writing, and this is spoken of as an event 
which was then (present. participle) taking place. 
But with an almost evident design he extends 
this participation to none of the remaining facts 
(the anointing, the sealing and the earnest of 
the Spirit), which are represented as having 
taken place (norist participles) once for all at an 
earlier period (probably when the Apostles and 
the other teachers were consecrated to their pub- 
lic offices, and when, of course, the Corinthians 
were unconverted). As we know that miraculous 
gifts had been conferred upon the Corinthians, 
a special reason may have existed for applying 
the confirmation alone to them (ctv tyiv). And 
yet it must be conceded, that nothing in the na- 
ture of either of these benefits, so far as they are 
known to us, would necessarily limit their appli- 
cation to any class of believers. Even if the 
unction in 1 John ii. 20, 27 be explained of a 
miraculous endowment, it would be difficult to 
give such aon interpretation to Eph. i. 18 f. Dr. 
Hodge also calls attention to the fact, that when 
an oficial anointing is spoken of in the New 
Testament, it is only in relation to Christ and 
never with reference to the Apostles or other 
preachers, whereas all believers are said to re- 
ceive the more ordinary unction of the Holy 
Spirit. The ancient expositors (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret and Ambrosiaster) attached much im- 
portance to this passage as a special description 
of the privileges of all believers as the anointed 
prophets, priests and kings of God. On the 
whole, although we must grant that the Apostle 
has expressly limited the anointing, the sealing 
and the earnest of the Spirit to himself and his. 
fellow-laborers in their official capacity, and the- 
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confirmation to them and the Corinthians, we see 
nothing in the endowments themselves or in the 
analogy of similar passages, which should pre- 
vent us from giving these expressions a much 
more extensive application, since they refer to 
those spiritual benefits which are promised to all 
Christians as well as their public teachers. | 
With respect to the anointing (xpicar), comp. 
Jno. ii. 20-27, where the unction of believers 
vrei) is spoken of; and Luke iv. 18; Acts iv. 
27; x. 88; Heb. i. 9. Preachers of the Gospel 
should be imitators of Christ, and this they can 
be only as they partake of the Divine Spirit 
(official grace).—The dé indicates that an addi- 
tional subject is introduced, for it is here meta- 
batic (or transitional), and not adversative. The 
phrase e’¢ Xprorév has in this place the sense of: 
in respect to Christ, or, in the direction of Christ, 
and not of: within or in Christ. The former 
signification is undoubtedly the simplest, but the 
representation of the Apostle requires that we 
should conceive of the union with Christ as a 
- continuous and progressive one, and it may be 
doubted whether cic will bear such an interpre- 
tation. Liv ipiv (with you) is used here, not 
merely to conciliate the good will of the readers 
(Meyer, Osiander), but it enters much more es- 
sentially into the course of the argument. W. 
F. Bessen:—‘‘He takes the Corinthians them- 
selves for his witnesses, from their own experience, 
that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ makes 
the course of His people sure by the Holy Spirit.” 
—It would be altogether inappropriate and even 
contradictory to the spirit of the text to suppose 
that the Apostle had here a collateral reference 
to those who affected to regard him as a reed 
shaken by the wind (Riickert).—In the second 
and in the next succeeding #udc the Apostle does 
not include his readers with himself, for in the 
previous part of the sentence he had expressly 
distinguished jude from them, and had made it 
refer exclusively to himself and his fellow- 
laborers.—The anointing refers not merely to 
the original vocation but to the subsequent 
spiritual endowment of the persons spoken of. 
The expression [paronomasia] intimates that 
there was a resemblance between the anointed 
ones and Him who was in a preéminent sense 
the Anointed One. Neanper: ‘As it was cus- 
tomary to transfer every predicate of the Old 
Testament Theocracy, in a spiritual sense, to 
Christianity, we have the chrism which was used 
in the consecration of priests and kings applied 
to the spiritual consecration of the Christian by 
the presence of the Holy Spiritin his heart. The 
reference is to the consecration of all believers 
to the general priesthood.”’—It is rather an over- 
straining of the word when it is made (Bengel 
to imply a communication both of strength an 
of fragrancy (chap. ii. 15); or, in addition to 
this, the clear and accurate discernment of truth, 
which was sometimes given from above, and 
which made its recipients inaccessible to all 
forms of error and falsehood (comp. 1 Jno. ii. 27); 
or some character indelibilis in the evangelical 
sense, a permanent Divine endowment by which 
one became holier and more inviolable, on ac- 
count of some special prerogative or dignity 
which he acquired as the Lord’s anointed (Qsi- 
ander; comp. Ps. cy. 15); or, finally, the quality 


imparted in the three-fold office, ¢. ¢., the re- 

freshing and cheering influence (Ps. x1. 15), which 

all Christians receive when they are made pro- 
phets, priests and kings unto God, and are 
strengthened for their conflicts with the world, 

sin and Satan (anointing of the athletae). Ver. 
21 can be correctly construed only as an indepen- 
dent sentence, of which ver. 22 was designed to 
give an additional explanation. If we take wer. 
21 as the subject and ver. 22 as the predicate, so 
that the idea should be: God who stablishes and 
hath anointed us hath also sealed us, the DeBacew, 
which now forms the connecting link with the 
preceding passage, ceases to be the principal 
and becomes a merely incidenial thought.—In 
ver. 22 the phrase— Who also hath sealed us 
—has reference to the Christian character of all 
those who had been ordained to the office of 
teaching, and points out the true source of those 
peculiar endowments which qualified them for 
their work. The sealing (c¢payifeodaz) signifies 
in general the act by which a man designates 
something as his property. Here, as in Eph. i. 
18; iv. 80, it signifies that Divine assurance of 
adoption which is effected by the communication 
and inward witness of the Holy Spirit. Osian- 
der describes it as the complete consecration of 
one to the service and fellowship of the Lord and 
his uninterrupted continuance therein (comp. 
Rev. vii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 10). The phrase—and 
hath given the earnest of the Spirit in 
our hearts—is here added epexegetically, for 
in this communication of the Spirit lies the true 
power of the sealing. The whole phrase is a 
brachylogy [a concise expression] in which the 
act and its result are taken together; for it is 
implied that the Spirit is in such a way given 
that he abides in the heart.—’Apjafcyr is pro- 
perly the earnest-money, ¢ g., in a bargain, 
when some part of the price agreed upon is paid 
beforehand, in token that the contract is ratified 
and that the purchaser is bound for the payment 
of the whole. It is therefore a pledge or se- 
curity.* If we take the genitive (tov rvetparoc) 
partitively, the sense will be, that a communica- 
tion of the Spirit is begun, and that the portion 
given is a pledge that the communication will be 
completed hereafter. If we follow the analogy 


(* The original word here used (and which is found in the 
New Testament only here. ahd in 2 Cor. v. 6, and Eph. i. 14) 
is one of the few Hebrew words which passed into the Greek 
and Latin languages. As the founders of ancient commerce 
in the West, the Phenicians introduced it among the Greeks 
(appaBwy), from whom it paseed into Italy (arrhabo, arrha), 
Gaul (Fr. arrhes), and even England (Earl's, or more pro- 
perly, Arie’s money). The Sept. use the same Greek word 


for paw in Gen. xxxviii. 17, 18, 20, and yet it appears 


Tt 
to have had a meaning In Greek comewhat distinguishable 
from that which it bore either in Hebrew or in other lan- 
guages. In these it had the general signification of plesige 
(Gen. xxxviti. 17 ff.), surety (Prov. xvii. 18), and even hoat- 
ages, (2 naar oe i la Hand crt vd ag feeme to have 
been restrained to signify only the depostl or pert paymendé 
(Hesych, xpé8p0za) which the purchaser made to the +cmaee 
on taking possession of his property (Suidas, Lexicon). Jt 
was therefore identical in kind with the payment which 
was due, whereas other kinds of pledges might be somethi 
of a totally different nature. Blackstone notices the } 
significance of an earnest, as a payment which places the 
buyer and the seller in a position to enforce the carrying 
out of the contract. (Comm. {i. 30). Comp. also Robertaon 
(Lect. XXXV.), who points out that “ Baptism is a p/ of 
heaven—‘a sign and seal ’—while the Spirlt of truth an 
earnest of heaven, and heaven begun.” &mith’s and Kitto's 
Dictt. Art. Earnest; Robioson’s Heb. Lexicon}. 
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of chap. v. 5, we must regard the communication 
of the Spirit as the proper warrant for expecting 
a complete salvation, the actual inheritance (the 
kAjpovouia). The Spirit therefore should be 
looked upon as the earnest of the whole salva- 
tion; properly speaking, the earnest is, or con- 
sists of, the Holy Spirit, and the genitive here is 
one of apposition [ Winer, Gr. d. N. T. 3 48, *}. 
Comp. on this subject Rom. viii. 2, 10-11, 15-17. 
It seems altogether too contracted a view of this 
passage to make all that is here said refer exclu- 
sively to the testimony which the Spirit bore in 
the hearts of the original preachers of the Gospel 
to the truth of their official character. [The ex- 
pressions more properly relate to the complete as- 
surance which they possessed that they were, both 
as believers and as preachers of the truth, under 
the direction of an infallible Divine Spirit. ] 
Vers. 23, 24. In the two preceding verses, the 
Apostle had set forth the firm basis God had 
given for the confidence his hearers might repose 
in him, and in consequence of which he had been 
so abundantly authenticated both as an Apostle 
and a Christian. This had prepared the way for 
the appeal to God which he now makes with an 
irresistible power:—Moreover I call God 
for a witness against my soul.—This is a 
solemn affirmation respecting his failure to visit 
Corinth according to his previous intention and 
the reasons which kept him from going. In- 
stead of the gencral us, he now uses the singular 
I, because he is about to speak of personal mat- 
ters in which no one but himself was involved. 
The prominence of the éyo is increased by its 
close connection with d@ (comp. Osiander: [* As 
God had placed a divine seal upon him and his 
word, according to ver. 22, so he now geals his 
own word with the name of God.”]) Evi has 
its peculiar sense of against, Meyer makes it 
mean for (comp. 2 Maccab. ii. 87), but here it 
means tn respect to; Neander: over my soul. 
The former sense is more appropriate to the 
nature of a solemn affirmation or oath (comp. 
Josh. xxiv. 22), The sense is: ‘If what I now 
say is untrue, may God appear as a witness 
against my soul, and may I fall under his con- 
demnation.”” —The condition was necessarily 
implied and hence was not expressed. The 
phrase, my soul (r7v Eujy yoy) does not apply 
to the inmost spirit, that which the Apostle al- 
ways regarded as especially akin to, and con- 
scious of, God, and which he therefore places 
here in this sacred relation to the Omniscient 
God (Osiander). According to Beck (Scelenl. 3 
2) the soul is thatin which the life is found, and 
hence is always named as the subject when a 
preservation, deliverance, peril or loss of life is 
spoken of.—This solemn asseveration was justi- 
fiable on moral grounds, because his credit as an 
Apostle had been called in question, and with 
this was essentially connected the honor of Christ 
who had sent him, and the cause of God which 
he represented at Corinth. In like manner, Gal. 
i. 20; Rom. ix. 1f, and other places. W. F. 
Besser: Even Augustine, in his day, refers to 
this solemn oath of the Apostle, to prove that 
our Lord could not have intended in his Sermon 
on the Mount (Matth. vy. 84) to prohibit every 
kind of swearing, but only those oaths which 
wer. useless and were an unhallowed profanation 


of God’s name, and hence were arbitrary and 
uncalled for. In this place Paul made use of an 
oath, as Christ did (Matth. xxvi. 64), when the 
honor of God called for it.—Ovaérs implies that 
he had been in Corinth before he wrote his First 
Epistle (comp. Meyer). [Our A. V. translates 
ovxéti as if it were=-otrmw; TYNDALE, more cor- 
rectly: “not eny moare;’”? CONYBRARB: ‘‘I gave 
up my purpose;”’ ALFoRD: ‘‘No more, i. ¢., after 
the first time.’’ Paul does not deny that he had as 
yet been at Corinth, but only explains why he had 
not gone there at the time, and on the journey, of 
which he was speaking. It seems probable from 
this whole passage (vers. 15-23) that Paul had 
paid no visit to Corinth between the sending of the 
First and Second Epistles. See Introd. 3 61. 
The reason he had not gone directly to Corinth, 
according to his earlier intention, but had visited 
the Macedonian churches first and had contented 
himself with writing to the Corinthians, is ex- 
pressed in gedduevoc tuov:—that I came not 
to Corinth any more, in order that I might 
spare you.—He had hoped that they would be 
induced by that Epistle to return to their right 
mind and would be so completely restored to their 
proper relation to him, that he would not be 
obliged to treat them with a rod of severity (1 
Cor. iv. 21). He was not, however, even then 
without anxiety on this point (chap. xii. 20f; 
xiii. 1ff.)—Not that we have dominion 
over your faith (ver. 24).—He here anticipates 
and meets any misconstruction which might be 
put upon what he had just said about sparing 
them (gecdéuevoc), and he obviates the appearance 
of domineering which some might find in it.— 
Ovy ére is equivalent to saying: I say not that ete. 
(a common brachylogy), t.¢., ‘‘the words gedé- 
Hevoc buov are not intended to imply,” ete.—Kupe- 
ebouev is not here to be so connected with iudy 
as to make évexa necessary to be understood be- 
fore r#¢ mioreug [as if he had meant: over you 
with respect to your faith}; nor is ri¢ riorewe to 
be considered as equivalent to ray micrevévrwy: 
them that believe. His object was to say that 
when he spoke of sparing them, he meant not to 
use his apostolic authority in a lordly way to 
control their faith, their inward religious life, 
and their spiritual action with respect to Chris- 
tian truth. All this he knew must be the result 
of a free surrender, and a voluntary determina- 
tion, of their own minds, not merely at first, but 
ever afterwards, on each renewed act of faith. 
A positive expression of his meaning is given in 
the words:—but are helpers of your joy.— 
‘Your joy, your ‘rejoicing in the Lord,” can 
thrive and maintain its existence only by your 
putting forth all the energies of your faith in the 
work of progressive sanctification, in abstaining 
from all selfish and fleshly desires, and in the per- 
fecting yourselves in love and a positive likeness 
toChrist.’ In this way not only would their faith 
be proved, but their hearts would be filled with 
Christian cheerfulness, and they would become 
conscious of a genuine and established spiritual 
life. In all this he had endeavored to assist them 
by the exercise of discipline, by earnest admoni- 
tions, by a strict adherence to the upright course 
which a genuine love demanded, and by strenu- 
ously persevering in the path of duty, whatever 
censures he might find it needful to inflict on 
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them for their remaining inconsistencies. [As 
inspired men the Apostles had power to prescribe 
what ought to be believed, the objective truth on 
which all right faith is grounded, but they 
claimed no other authority over men’s subjective 
faith, ‘‘He claimed no right to control their 
spiritual convictions, but only their outward 
conduct, and hence he might speak of having 
spared them only in respect of external discip- 
line” (Erasmus’ Paraphrase). Thus careful was 
he to recognize the right of private judgment 
even under the spiritual juriadiction of inspired 
men. The reason he gives is, that Christians 
were steadfast only when they exercise a free 
faith in God alone, without the attempted con- 
straint of human authbority.] The civ in cvvepyoi 
refers neither to God nor to Christ, nor to his 
companions in office, as if he had said that he 
worked in common with them, but to his readers 
for whose welfare he was concerned, and whose 
activity in their own behalf was presupposed. 
That he was here speaking of nothing but a co- 
operation with them in promoting their joy (in 
this sense) and not directly of faith, is confirmed 
by the final clause: —for by faith ye stand,—or 
rather, in respect to faith ye are steadfast. The 
Dative here shows wherein or in whut respect 
they were steadfast (comp. Gal. v. 8), and does 
not point out [as our English A. V. makes it] 
the reason, or the efficient cause of their stead- 
fastnees. [See, however, Winer, Gr. d. N. T., 3 
81, 3]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. How pure the relationship between minis- 
ters and their congregations, when the eye of 
the former is kept steadfastly upon the day of 
Jesus Christ, and when the latter attend strictly 
to the doctrine preached to them. The thought 
that we are both to appear together before the 
great Shepherd to whom we all belong, who has 
united us together, and who perfectly knows all 
that we do to one another, will have the effect, 
1) to repress in those who have been intrusted 
with the pastoral office all motives unworthy of 
fellowship with God, to render them indifferent 
to the empty honors of the world and to fleshly 
indulgences, and to make them long with purer 
and more intense desire for the salvation of souls, 
to whom they might be able in the last day to 
point with satisfaction as those whom they had 
been instrumental in leading to, and confirming 
in, the way of life; and 2) to induce the people to 
make such a profitable use of their instructions 
and admonitions, to grow in grace, to free them- 
selves from every thing which will not bear the 
light of the last day, and to abound in the fruits 
of righteousness, that their ministers may per- 
form their dutics with joy and not with grief, 
and finally be able to point to them as to a 
thriving and fruitful field which will not disbonor 
either the great Master or the under shepherds. 
— But the formation and continuance of this re- 
lation must depend very much upon the charac- 
ter of the instruction which is given. When ao 
people are supplied only with opinions derived 
from the preacher’s own heart or the teachings 
of men, they can never know with confidence 
where they stand or the true foundation of their 
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hopes. But when they are supplied with the 
pure Gospel of Jesus Christ in the ever consist- 
ent words of the Apostles and prophets, and with 
those promises of God which, however ancient, 
are perpetually fulfilled and confirmed before 
their eyes and in their own experience, they 
will always know where to look for direction, 
will be established in the truth, and will acquire 
a confidence which no insinuations or calumnies 
can shake. As his course will never be ambigu- 
ous, they will not be obliged to be on their guard 
against every thing which proceeds from him, 
his words will be received in their natural signi- 
fication, and if at any time suspicions are raised 
against him, they will confidently anticipate from 
him a satisfactory explanation. 

2. The proper relation of a pastor to his peo- 
ple is not that of a lord over his subjects. It is 
no part of his business to interfere directly with 
their external social relations, to lord it over 
their private judgments in respect to God and 
the Divine word, or to hold them in a state of 
slavish dependence upon himself. A hierarchy 
is an apostasy from the mind and spirit of the 
Apostles. These felt that their office was most 
honored when they became helpers of their peo- 
ple’s joy, extended a helping hand to such as 
were weak and struggling, and enabled these to 
walk securely along the way of righeousness. 
Their object was to render believers more and 
more capable of using God’s word and grace for 
themselves, and to become increasingly skilful 
and zealous in good works. Their official power 
depended not upon external accompaniments, 
but upon the amount of assistance and codpera- 
tion they could afford to those around them. It 
was the power of love and a participation in the 
sufficiency of God. Of such a hierarchy, those 
who love to have dominion over men’s faith pre- 
sent only a miscrable caricature, and an apish 
device of Satan, who endeavors thus haughtily 
and violently to recover what our Lord and 
those who have our Lord’s Spirit have gained by 
works of humanity and love. Such ministers 
boast themselves only in that God who establishes 
them with all true believers in one great fellow- 
ship with Christ, calls them and qualifies them 
for their office, and bestows on them the Spirit 
which witnesses to their adoption and is an in- 
ward pledge of their eternal glory. 

(3. “The joys of a Christian on earth are of 
the same nature with the joys of heaven. They 
are an earnest, a part of that which he is to en- 
joy forever. There will be no other heaven than 
that which would be constituted by the expanded 
joys of a Christian. Of course, he who has not 
such a character, such principles, and such joys, 
as, if fairly developed, would constitute heaven, 
is not a Christian.” Barnes. ] 

[4. «‘If the inspired Apostles recognized not 
only their subjection to the word of God, but 
also the right of the people to judge whether 
their teachings were in accordance with the 
supreme standard, it is most evident that no 
Church authority can make any thing contrary 
to Scripture obligatory on believers, and that the 
ultimate right to decide whether ecclesiastical 
decisions are in accordance with the word of 
God, rests with the people. In other words, 
Paul recognizes even in reference to himself the 
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right of private judgment. He allowed any man 
to pronounce him anathema if he did not preach 
the Gospel as it had been revealed and authenti- 
cated to the Church.” Hopaz. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke, Ver. 12: Hevinaer :—What an excel- 
lent pillow for the soul is a good conscience! 
Well may we seek for it, purify it, and keep it! 
An indispensable means to this, is never to ne- 
glect the duties of our stations.—With a good 
conscience, simplicity and sincerity are cardinal 
virtues by which, no less than by faith, all virtu- 
ous conduct is ennobled.—He who has the witness 
of a good conscience, thereby lives continually at 
the bar of that omniscient Judge, who tries the 
reins and the heart. (Rom. ix. 1). Nothing 
tranquilizes a man under manifold sufferings, 
like the consciousness that he brought not his 
troubles on himself; but even when he is con- 
scious of some defects, the grace of God will 
sustain him if he is engaged in a good cause; and 
is suffering, not on account of those defects, but 
for Christ's sake.—Ver. 18. A Christian’s speech 
should never be ambiguous or distorted (Ps. xxv. 
21; John i. 47).—The great matter is, to be 
faithful even to the end; but it is a sad thing to 
be perhaps faithful to-day, and to-morrow to be 
like salt which has lost its savor (Matth. v. 13), 
relapsing into entire worldliness (Heb. x. 88f.). 
—Ver. 14. Many despise and hate the preacher 
who is faithful, and yet fancy that they love God, 
but the time is coming when the preacher will 
be honored, and they will be put to shame (Luke 
xix. 16)!—Happy is it when the minister and 
his people have reason for mutual glorying, but 
alas! when he is obliged to labor in the midst 
of perpetual sighings (Heb. xiii. 17)!—Ver. 
16. Even when we have the sincerest and best in- 
tentions, our whole conduct may be misinterpreted 
and ascribed to base motives. But go thy way, 
perverse world; thou shalt yet see and confess the 
truth, though perhaps too late!—Ver. 19. The 
Church has now many builders; oh, if all would 
build on the same plan and would hold up the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the same way! But with 
some it is yea, and with others it is nay; some 
pull down what others build up.—Ver. 20. Jesus 
Christ is the seal and the realization of all God's 
promises and predictions. In him we have the 
manifestation of God.—Ver. 21. To be called the 
Lord’s anointed, and yet not have the Lord’s 
anointing, is to have a name to live while we 
are dead.—A genuine Christian stands upon a 
firm footing, and has no reason to doubt, much 
less to despair, that God will enable him to hold 
out faithful to the end; for the Holy Spirit which 
dvells within him, is the pledge of his establish- 
ment, anointing and sealing by the Father.—The 
Holy Spirit is the precious love token* which 
God gives his people that Christ may be glorified 
in them, and to shed abroad the love of God in 
their hearts, diffusing in them a pence (Rom. v. 
5) which assures them of an inheritance of simi- 
lar blessedness in the world to come.—Ver. 23. 


‘@ Maalschatz, ia the gift which is presented to the bride 
at her tetrothal. by her afflanced «spouse, asa pledge that he 
will at sons future time briug her to his home}. 
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On important occasions, when the honor of God 
and the welfare of our neighbor is concerned, we 
are warranted in taking a solemn oath (Deut. vi. 
13).—Ver. 24. Faith cannot be forced. Fetters 
and chains are the instruments which antichrist 
uses for instructing his followers and for en- 
suring his decisions in the hall of judgment.— 
Nothing can exceed the joy which true Chris- 
tians derive from the pledge God gives them of 
their glorious inheritance by sealing them for it. 
All true servants of the gospel are helpers of this 
joy, and never will imagine themselves the peo- 
ple’s lords (1 Pet. iii. 3).—Those who truly stand 
in the faith will also withstand the enemy (1 Pet. 
v. 8f.). But let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall (1 Cor. x. 12; Rom. xi. 


20). 

hinieteuia Briss, Ver. 12:—A minister of 
Christ must look mainly to the approbation of 
his own conscience, for he will be obliged to live 
as if he cared nothing for the opinions of worldly 
men.—All things in this case have a mutual de- 
pendence; the simplicity of the dove is united 
with the prudence of the righteous, and with an 
understanding so purified from above that it will 
receive or endure nothing corrupt or incongruous 
in its nature. The eyes are turned always to- 
ward God as He is in Christ, and the whole con- 
duct is regulated by the Divine will. This is 
walking by faith. In it the believer will not be 
disposed to get up intrigues, and will have no 
occasion for doubt orfear. Like charity (1 Cor. 
xiii. 4) he has none of the serpent’s spirit, and 
he keeps constant hold on God. He walks in 
the light, and he has no corrupt by-ends, for his 
eye is single. Did we all walk thus we might 
traverse the world without injury.—Ver. 18 ff. 
No reproof is so severe as the words and the ex- 
ample of consistent Christians. The faithful 
minister will, therefore, be always in conflict 
with men. We need never expect to be without 
some root of bitterness and suspicion.—Ver. 17. 
The distinction between those whom God leads, 
and those who walk according to their own coun- 
sel, may be seen in the steadfastness with which 
the former keep, and the ficklenees with which 
the latter change, their resolutions. The stabi- 
lity of the Christian depends upon the immuta- 
bility of that Divine Spirit who leads him, and 
who will allow of no Yea and Nay in Him. 
Those who have not that Spirit will be subject 
continually to change, resolving sometimes upon 
one thing and sometimes upon another, but con- 
stant to nothing.—Ver. 1%. In Christ and His 
gospel there are no contradictions. What He is 
in himself, He will manifest himself to be in us, 
ever the same. Such will he prove himself to be 
in all those temptations which we sinners must 
endure with patience.— Ver. 20. God’s promises 
are all connected with Christ. Those then who 
heartily lay hold of Christ can easily overcome 
and make their way through all possible offences. 
—Ver. 21. Our eye should be fixed not so much 
upon the instruments God uses, as upon the work 
He accomplishes by them.—Ver. 22. By the scal- 
ing which God gives us, we become 80 assured of 
His promises and of the salvation effected by 
Christ and revealed in the gospel, that no 
creature can separate us from Him.—Ver. 24. 
Whoever imposes burdens upon the necks and 
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endeavors to have dominion over the faith and 
consciences of God’s people, thereby puts him- 
sclf in the place of Christ and becomes an anti- 
christ. 

Riecer, Vers. 12-16:—The reproach of the 
cross has always something oppressive and 
crushing toa man. Then those who ace him will 
write upon his cross all manner of superacrip- 
tions. But then it is that we may make our 
boast and stand erect with a right royal and di- 
vine spirit. This is not self-exaltation, but in 
our troubles glorying in the Lord. Such a faith 
which glories in fellowship with Christ and in 
His righteousness alone, arms us against the ac- 
cusations of conscience, and yet so purifies con- 
science itself that it will allow of nothing which 
would interrupt our fellowship with a God of 
light. It will make us diligent to maintain a 
good conscience along with our faith, that its 
friendly testimony may be our rejoicing under 
the unfriendly judgments of men.—The man who 
faithfully performs the work assigned him by 
Providence, and never corrupts himself with 
sinister and selfish views, may be said to act 
with simplicity and sincerity. As it is in the di- 
vine government, every thing here proceeds from 
asingle principle. The Christian may be severely 
tried. but he will always be an object of divine 
comp!ie:ncy. Confidence in himself will some- 
times b:zuile a man into expedients of a worldly 
nature, into subtle schemes and strenuous en- 
deavors to obtain relief, but a true confidence in 
the living God will support him all along his 
course with the assurance that grace will be 
sufficient for his day, and that all things shall 
work together for his good. He will have no 
need of concealments, corrections of former er- 
rors, double meanings to his words, and forced 
explanations of what he has done, but his honest 
meaning is what every one would easiest under- 
stand it to be.—Ver. 17 ff. Nothing can be no- 
bler than the common fellowship of all Chris- 
tians in the gospel, but nothing can be more 
disgusting than a perversion of it to promote ob- 
jects of a worldly nature. The purer a man’s 
intentions are, the more unsuspecting will he be, 
and the more freely will he adjust his course to 
new circumstances. While, on the one hand, a 
worldly spirit in its eagerness to maintain its in- 
fluence over men, will not unfrequently persevere 
with fatal obstinacy in the course it has once 
chosen, a light mind, on the other, changes its 
purposes without reasons. <A proper regard for 
the guiding hand of God will preserve us from 
both extremes.—Even in his primary principles 
no one should presume that he can attain by 
himself infallible truth. God will, however, 
faithfully see to it that we have enough in his 
word to restupon. The Gospel is no mere play- 
thing, which asserts at one time what it denics 
at another, and which approves at one time what 
it condemns at another; but as it proceeds from 
an unchangeable source, it presents always the 
same warrant for faith. —Ver. 20. The whole 
mystery of God and of Christ has been contrived, 
s0 far as we are concerned, with the special ob- 
ject of giving us promises amply sufficient to af- 
ford us perfect peace; but all these promises 
find their fulfilment in Christ and in the accom- 
plishment of this divine mystery. It is by the 


work of redemption that God has preserved His 
own name from dishonor and vindicated His 
glory in creation; and when Ife senda forth men 
to preach His Gospel, it is that they may make 
known the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.—Ver. 21 f. Christ the Son of God has 
arranged all things in such a way as to promote 
His Father’s glory; but the Father, as the true 
Husbandman, watches over each branch in 
Christ, that it shall be purified and bring forth 
more fruit. He is the source of all the assu- 
rance and certainty, and of all the joy and con- 
stancy, which as Christians and ministers, we can 
possess.—Ver. 22. A father sometimes averts his 
eyes from that which may causetoo much shame on 
the part of a well-disposed child.—Ver. 24. Mat- 
ters of faith and of ecclesiastical order must not 
be subject to men’s caprices, and changed ac- 
cording to the convenience of kings or subjects. 
(Matth. xx. 25, 26). 

Hecsner, VER. 12.—The only condition on 
which we can claim the intercession of our fellow 
Christians or speak in our own behalf, is the 
possession of a pure conscience. This can exist 
only where there is a simplicity which has but 
one aim and one desire, t. ¢., to please God, a 
divine sincerity or purity of purpose which re- 
nounces all selfish and extraneous objects, and 
an uprightness which can bear the divine in- 
spection.—Ver. 13. The Christian is always con- 
sistent with himself.—Ver. 15. The honorable, 
conscientious man can present himself even be- 
fore his enemies with cheerfulness. —Ver. 17. 
The Christian should be prudent and conscien- 
tious when he promises, that he may never en- 
gage to do more than he can perform.-—An 
honest man is consistent with himself even when 
he changes his plans. for in all his changes he 
has no selfish ends.—Ver. 19. Christ himself is an 
example of a witness, absolutely faithful, upright 
and reliable (Rev. iii. 14).—What can impose a 
stronger obligation to speak the truth, than to 
be the messenger of such a faithful and true wit- 
ness? Those who havc constant intercourse with 
Christ, and in whom Christ dwells, must surely 
be expected to have something of His truthfulness 
and fidelity. —Ver. 20. Christ has honored God’s 
veracity. Every one, then, who brings another 
to Christ, contributes something tothe glory of 
God's veracity.—Ver. 21f. Stability of character 
is a grace which belongs to those who are u 
right and pious in heart, to those who humbly 
and firmly maintain confidence in God.—It is the 
anointing of the Spirit which makes us Chris- 
tians.—Like every other creature, the Christian 
has his distinctive signature (mark). The Spi- 
rit, the pledge of divine grace and of adoption, 
is the invisible stamp which every one must 
bear.—Ver. 24. The Apostles would not for a 
moment have dominion over men’s faith, how 
much less should those who act only as their re- 
presentatives? Every Christian should be led 
by the Spirit freely through the divine word.— 
The Apostles imparted to others nothing but 
Christ’s own word, and the Spirit had to confirm 
it in their hearts. 

W. F. Besser, Ver. 12. A Christian may have 
confidence in the testimony of his conscience, for 
the eye of his conscience is directed by the Holy 
Ghost to the clear and faithful glass of the divine 
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will in the heart. (Rom. ix. 1).—Ver. 18. The 
Scriptures evidently teach us that holy men of 
God have not concealed their thoughts among 
the written letters, but plainly expressed them 
in intelligible words.—Ver. 18. How could we 
know God’s faithfulness and veracity, if not by 
means of what prophets and Apostles have told 
us? Through their writings which are not yea 
and nay, but are in their essential nature only a 
single word, the Church isa pillar and ground 
of the truth (1 Tim. iii. 15), the faithful witness 
of a faithful God, and the spotless Bride of the 
spotless Lamb.—Ver. 19. Christ is not a reed 
shaken with the wind, but a rock. From the 
mouth of our Lord Jesus Christ, no poor sinner 
ever heard a yea of promise at the same time 
with anay ofdenial. Justas He was when He stood 
among His disciples and said (Jno. xiv. 6}: I am 
the truth, so is He to-day, and will be forever; 
the preached Christ identical with the preacher 
Christ.—Jesus Christ the Son of God is the sub- 
stance of all prophetic and apostolic announce- 
ments, the very heart and kernel of the whole 
word of God; He who has come in the flesh is 
undoubtedly the one who was promised in the 
word of prophecy. —Ver. 24. Faith cannot be 
extorted by force or by authority. 

[F. W. Rosertson, ver. 12:—The testimony of 
conscience. Paul is here speaking, not of the 
faultlessness of bis personal eharacter, but of bis 
ministry—not of the blamelessness even of this, 
but of its success; he had been earnest and 
straightforward in his work, and his worst ene- 
mies could not prove him insincere. This sin- 


indirect modes of teaching, which, in the end, 
seldom succeed. Such straightforwardness is 
more than a match at last for all the involved 
windings of deceit; 2) all teaching on the ground 
of mere authority. The truth he taught com- 
mended itself tomen’s consciences, and made them 
feel a flash which kindled all into light at once 
Of his words men said, not, ‘How can that be 
proved?’ but, ‘It is the truth of God, and needs 
no proof.’—Ver. 15-22. Paul defends himeelf 
from the charge that he had trifled with his 
word, on the broad ground that, as a spiritual 
Christian, he could not do so. It would have 
been acting according to the flesh, whereas he 
was in Christ; and Christ was the Christian’s 
yea, the living truth, and so his life. To be ve- 
racious was therefore simply the result of a true 
life: the life being true, the words and senti- 
ments must be veracious. To be established in 
Christ, anointed, is to be free from self and self- 
ish motives. A blow is therefore struck at the 
root of all instability. The course of such a 
man, like that of the sun, can be calculated. 
Observe, too, that all this arose, not from his 
Apostleship, but from the Christianity, which 
the Corinthians shared with him. It was the 
gift of the Spirit, which was ‘‘God’s seal” to 
mark him for God’s own, and an ‘ earnest” 
which assured him of his future glory. The 
true are His, and none else are blessed. We 
need not ask, therefore: Will the true, pure, 
loving, holy man be saved? for he ts saved, he 
has heaven, itisin him now. He has a part of 
his inheritance now, and he is soon to possess 


cerity excluded, 1) all subtle manceuvering and ! the whole]. 


IV.—MORE PARTICULAR EXPLANATIONS OF HIS REASONS FOR NOT VISITING THEM; 
THAT HE MIGHT SPARE THEM AND HIMSELF NEEDLESS PAIN. DIRECTIONS 
WITH RESPECT TO THOSE WHO HAD ESPECIALLY CAUSED TROUBLE. 
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1 But I determined this with [for] myself, that I would not come again to you in hea- 


2 viness [in sorrow come again to you. 
3 maketh me glad, but the same whic 


For if I make you sorry, who is he then? that 
is made sorry by me? And I wrote this same 


[om. unto you’], lest when I came I should have sorrow from them of whom [I ought 


4 to rejoice; having confidence in you all, that my joy is the fey 
much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you wit 


of you all. For out of 
many tears; not that ye 


should be grieved [have sorrow], but that ye might know the love which I have more 


§ abundantly unto you. 


But if any have caused grief [sorrow], he hath not grieved 


caused sorrow to] me, but in part, (that I may not overcharge [him]) you all. 


6 Sufficient to euch a man is this punishment, which was inflicted of many. 
T So that contrariwise ye ought rather [om. rather‘] to forgive him and comfort him, 
8 lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I 
9 beseech you that ye would confirm your love toward him. For to this end also did I 
10 write, that I might know the proof of you. whether® ye be obedient in all things. To 
whom‘ ye forgive any thing, I forgive also*: for if I forgave any thing, to whom 
[whatever] I forgave it [om. it], for your sakes forgave I it, in the person [presence] 
11 a Christ ; lest Satan should get an advantage of us: for we are not ignorant of his 
evices. 
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1 Ver. 1.—The arrangement of the words, should be, acc ‘rding to the best MSS: é» Avwp éAGetry. The Rec. on less 
"Meyer: “almost uo”) authority has éAdecy év AUrp. The best authorities also put wpds buas before éABecy. Tisch. still 
adheres to: év AUmp eAGety mpds vaas, and he is sustained by D. E. F. G. the Ital. Vulg. Syr. and Goth. vas, Chrys. and 
Theophyl. and most of the Lat. fathers. Nearly every recent critic has adupted the order: €v Avy ¢AGeiv wpos Umag. (There 
app«ars to be no sufficient reason why Avwy and Aurey shoul! not be rendered into English uniformly by the same gene- 
ric words, a3 ig contended for by Stanley (p. XXI.) and the editors of the Bible Union. In the cight times in which those 
words occur in our section, our A. V. has the different English words “in heaviness,” “sorrow,” grief, etc.) 

2 Ver. 2.—The best authorities have no éory after ris. It was added by « later hand. [Unly Bloomfield, among 
later critics. defends it both on documentary and interval evidence. He contends that the idiom and the interrogative use 


of xai demands a verb or its equivalent.) 


8 Ver. 3.—The best authorities have also cancelled but» after éypava [but Bloomfield defends it as lesa likely to have 


been interpolate? where it is found, than to have fallen out where it is wanting. 
4 Ver. 7.—In the best MSS. waAAoy is wanting, and in others it stands after uuas. 
et it is fonnd in C. K. L. and Sinait. the Vulg. the Peschito Syr. Chrys. Theodt. Damasc. 


It isa floes upon rovvarriov. [And 
heophy]. Oecum. and other 


{S8S.; and it is inserted by Tisch., Stanley, and Meyer. The latter thinks It was omitted on account of its apparent super- 


fiuity.] 
i Ver. 9.—Lachmann following A. B. has § instead of ei. The e might easily have fallen out before eis (both are want- 


ing in oue MS. 


f the 11th cent.}) and was then supplied in various ways. (Que M3. [also of the 11th cent.) has ws.) 


o 
6 Ver. ine best authorities have 0 cexapiopat, et Te Keyapiopar. Rec. has et re eexdpiopar, @ xexapioma. Mever 
thinks that ei re cexdp. was left ont on account of the occurrence of cexdp. twice (in several MS3. it is found wanting), anc 


then that it was reinserted in difierent positions. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-4. Having given the reason which had 
prevented his visit to the Corinthians (vtz.: that 
he might spare them, ¢edduevog duor, chap. i. 
28), the Apostle now proceeds to inform them 
that one reason for thus sparing them was for 
his own sake.—But I determined this for 
my own sake.—The dé indicates simply an ad- 
vance in the course of the argument. Kopivecv is 
here used as it is in 1 Cor. ii. 2; vii. 87 [in the 
sense of: to determine, to form a decision} The 
meaning of éuavr® is not here [as in the Luth. 
and all the Eng. versions]: «with myself, for then 
the words should have becn map’ éuav7@; but 
it is rather the dat. commodi: for my own sake: 
‘‘a thoughtful, affectionate turn of expression”’ 
Meyer. Torro is emphatic and anticipates 
that which immediately follows, and which is ep- 
exegetical or explanatory of it (comp. Rom. xiv. 
18 et. al.—That I would not again come to 
you in sorrow).—The mdéAv belongs to the 
whole phrase: in sorrow come to you, and not 
merely to the verb to come independently of the 
words in sorrow. Critics have been led to this 
violent removal of the word from its natural con- 
nection by their unwillingness to concede that 
the Apostle had made a second journey to Corinth 
before writing this Epistle (comp. chap. i. 15). 
NE&ANDER: ‘Paul intended to sny that he would 
not a second time in sorrow come to them. But 
when had he been with them the first time in sor- 
row? Such a phrase could hardly be applicable 
to his first residence at Corinth. We must there- 
fore believe that Paul had been a second time 
in that city, and that many sad things had then 
taken place there. We shall be obliged to accept 
of Bleek’s explanation, that Paul had made one 
journey to Corinth not only before the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which stands first in our canon, 
but another before writing our Epistle, which 
must have heen actually first written, but which 
has been lost.” [Comp. what is said of this 
second visit in the Introd., 3 6]. We must also 
conclude from what follows, in the second verse, 
“for if I make you sorrowful ''—that the 
sorrow here referred to must have been & sorrow 
of the Corinthians and not of the Apostle himself 
nor one shared by both parties. To come in 
sorrow, then, was to bring with him that which 
should cause sorrow (comp. Rom. xv. 29, and év 


fpafdw éAdeiv, 1 Cor. iv. 21).*—Who is he then 
that maketh me glad but the same who is 
made sorry by me ?—The «ai in the beginning 
of the apodosis or the concluding clause of ver. 
2, ia remarkable; and the connection of this sen- 
tence with the protasis which precedes it is not 
easy to be determined. Many have therefore 
concluded that we have here an aposiopesis, and 
that the Apostle, led off by his strong emotion, 
suddenly breaks off from his previous sentence 
and commences here a new interrogative sen- 
tence. The sense then would be: he could not 
think of giving them pain, for that would be un- 
grateful and unkind, since he would thus give 
pain to those who were giving him joy. In such 
a case, however, the expression ought to have 
been: xa? ri¢ 6 Avrobevoc 2& Enow, et fey 6 evppairay 
pe: who is he then that is made sorrowful by me, 
but the one who makes me glad? We not unfre- 
quently meet with xai before the concluding clause 
(apodosis) of a conditional proposition inthe works 
of the epic poets, in order to indicate that both 
transactions mentioned take place at precisely 
the same time (comp. Passow, sub voce «ai, p. 
1539 a. [Jelf, 3 759, 2}). It might be translated 
be in our Eng. vers. ], then, and the sense would 

e: there would be then no one to make me glad, 
ete. He intends to say that both things could 
not be at the same time, that he could not be 
making them sad while they were making him 
glad. The absurdity of expecting that they 
would then make him joyful is made atill more 
evident by the phrase, e j7) 6 Avrotmevog EF éuot: 
‘che must be the very one who is made sad by 
me.” If I, your spiritual father, make you sor- 
rowful, I thus deprive myself of the joy which 


[* Althongh our author’s construction of Avry actively 
(: causing grief) is sanctioned by a number of ancient (espe- 
claily Chrysostom) and modern critics, it is certainly not the 
natural meaning of the word, and is utterly inappropriate iu 
the remainder of this section, and in «ther parts of Paol's 
writings. We much prefer that of the majority of inter- 
pretera, which makes the sense of vers. 2 and 3 to be: “I 
determined not to come to you again in sorrow; and there- 
fore I refrained from visiting you at a time in which I 
should have beon obliged to inflict on you a chastisement 
which would have been painful to me. J therefore then 
wrote an admonition to you. that ye might correct the evil, 
and that when I should actually come to yon I might have 
joy in you. In this way, though my leffer cansed some 
rorrow, it was like the process of healing which finally gives 
joy to both patient and physician. and did not subject me 
to a personal intercourse of sorrow. For ye are the only 
nources of my joy when 1 come in person to Corinth, and ff 
ye are thrown into permanent sorrow, who will there be to 
give me any satisfaction? See our interpretation farther 
defended in Hodge’s Oom.}. 
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you, my children, afford me; and I must be des- 
titute of it entirely, for I cannot expect joy from 
one who has been saddened by me, The singu- 
lar 6 Auréuyevoc is rendered necessary not only 
by the ric, but by the abstract form in which the 
matter is put. The reference is not to the case 
of the incestuoug person (1 Cor. v. 1). ’Eyé is 
contrasted with jude, but it is not otherwise em- 
phatic, and contains no allusion to some other 
persons who might be occasioning them sorrow. 
The é« in é§ éuov indicates the person who was 
to be the source of sorrow, and the phrase is 
equivalent to uz’ éuov.—I putin writing this 
same thing, etc.—In this verse éypaya refers 
to the first Epistle, and not to the one he was 
writing (comp. vv. 4-9). It stands at the com- 
mencement of the sentence that it might be em- 
phatic, and it is contrasted with éAvov. But is 
tov7o avré equivalent to cig rovro avd, as in 2 Pet. 
i. 5, and frequently in the classical authors; or 
is it the objective accusative to Zypaya? The 
first would be the easier interpretation, but such 
& construction occurs nowhere else in Paul’s 
writings (in ver. 9 it is ei¢ rovro). The rovro avro 
refers to that which forms the theme and object 
of this section, py} év Airy éADelv (ver. 7), and 
respecting which he had already written in 1 Cor. 
iv. 21. (OstaANDER). The reference to what had 
been said in 1 Cor. iv. 21 does not seem very 
properly indicated, even if we suppose that the 
following censures have reference to the incestu- 
ous person. On the other hand it seems very 
natural for him to mnke this reference to the 
censures contained in his first Epistle (especially 
those in chap. v.), as matters in which they had 
a painful interest and which might grieve them, 
and to assure them that he now wished to avoid 
a repetition of this unpleasant experience when 
he shonld be present with them, and that his 
course in that matter had sprung from the con- 
fidence he had in them all. He therefore goes 
on to remind them of the frame of mind in which, 
and the object with which, he had then written 
(so 4). Meyer thus explains it: ‘This matter 

so well known to you that I need not particu- 

rize it) I have written and not deferred to speak 
of until I should be present with you, in order 
that I might not,” efc.—_That when I came I 
should not receive (suffer) sorrow from 
those who ought to give me joy.—’Ad’ Gv 
is not exactly as if he had written azé tobruv oi¢ 
or é¢’ olc, but—frcm those who ought to be the 
source of my joy. ‘Eve has reference to the re- 
Jation of a spiritual father which he sustained 
toward them.—For I had confidence in 
you all, that my joy was the joy of you 
all.—In most other places mero is followed 
by an évi with a dative, but here, as in Matth. 
xxvii, 48, and 2 Thess. iii. 4, it is followed by an 
exé with an accusative, indicating that the confi- 
dence extended to them and beyond them. The 
Apostle would thus make them see that he had 
written the sharp reproofs contained in his first 
Epistle not from a disposition distrustfully to 
draw back from them, but with an assured con- 
fidence that they were really and in heart so at- 
tached to him that his joy would be the joy of 
them all. He felt assured that they would, after 
his written admonition, arrange every difficulty 
which had troubled him, so that there would be 


81 
a es 


no necessity for any oral reproofs which would 
be as painful to himastothem. His love rose 
entirely above those parties which had apparently 
become so prominent in the Church, and especi- 
ally above that portion which had turned away 
from him; and in the spirit “which believeth all 
things” (1 Cor. xxii. 7), he had fastened upon 
the then latent power of filial affection, which he 
was satisfied would soon be strong enough to 
overcome every hinderance in their hearts (comp. 
Meyer and the admirable remarks of Osiander). 
Hence the phrases éme mdvrac tyac and mdvrov 
tuay [the first expressing his confidence in them, 
and the latter their confidence in him]. In ver. 
4 he mentions first of all the spirit which had 
actuated him when he wrote to then :—Por I 
wrote unto you under great tribulation 
and oppression of heart, with many 
tears.—Kapdiac is dependent upon both the pre- 
ceding nouns. <Zvvoy7 is stronger than SAiwe, 
and signifies restriction, oppression, anguish, as 
in Luke xxi. 25; and ovvéyova in Luke xii. 50. 
The greatness of the inward suffering is made 
still more evident in 6:4 woAAdv daxptuy, from 
which it appears to have broken forth “ with 
many tears.” NEANDER :—The dé designates the 
accompanying circumstances (comp. Acts xx. 19, 
81). SranLey:—’Ex and dia, ‘‘ out of the heart, 
through tears.” The eonnection with ver. 8, in- 
dicated by the yap, is explained by Meyer and 
Osiander to be, that the Apostle might present 
the evidence of the confidence he had reposed in 
them: for if, in writing that Epistle, I had not 
had this confidence, the Epistle itself would not 
have been to me the occasion of so much anxiety 
and so many tears. It was precisely because he 
had had this confidence, and yet was under the 
necessity of writing, that the whole thing was so 
exceedingly painful; and yet it would probably 
be simpler to refer the remark primarily to the 
main sentence in ver. 8. His object in writing 
to them was, iva py tADdv Adri Ex (cya), ete. 
His great anxiety when he wrote was to be 
spared this affliction when he should visit them. 
Among the things which had influenced him when 
writing thus with so much solicitude, he now 
proceeds more expressly to mention the love 
which had already been hinted at in reroitdc, 
etc.—Not that ye might be made sorrow- 
ful, but that ye might krow, efc.—His 
object had then been not to make them sorrow- 
ful, but rather by writing to them to let them see 
how deep was his affection for them. There is 
nothing in this oby tva Aur7S fre inconsistent with 
what is said in chap. vii. 8 ff., for even there the 
Avreiy is not presented as the final aim of the 
Apostle, but simply as a means indispensable to 
their recovery.—The love which I have 
more abundantly toward you.—Tyw éyé- 
my is put at the commencement of the clause 
that it may be emphatic. Iepiacorépwrc is cer- 
tainly comparative, and yet his love was not com- 
pared with his sorrow, as if in consequence of 
this, or in connection with this, it became pro- 
portionably intense, or with his zeal, as if that 
zeal became more glowing as his love was greater ; 
but his love to the Corinthians was compared 
with his love to other churches. It was analo- 
gous to the special love which parents bear to 
those children who are objects of peculiar hope 
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and therefore of peculiar care, or who for any 
reason stand in need of special attention. What 
he here says of the spirit which had induced him 
to write to them, does not seem quite applicable 
to our present Epistle, in which great calmness 
and perspicuity are predominant. Some have 
therefore contended that another Epistle must 
have been meant. Riickert, however, supposes 
that “the Apostle had deliberately and prudently 
put such restraints upon his spirit at that time 
that his style of writing was no true exhibition 
of his feelings.” We see no necessity for such 
an expedient, which seems so inconsistent with 
the Apostle’s general character, for it is the very 
spirit of holy love to put restraint upon its own 
action that the object of its affection may receive 
no detriment. (Comp. Meyer and Osiander). 
Vers. 56-11. Digression with respect to the 
incestuous person. The expressions he had used 
respecting the Aury, the Avrsiv and Avreiovaz, 
naturally led him to speak of the difficulty which 
had been the occasion of most of his sorrow, and 
of the severe censures he had been obliged to 
inflict, ¢. ¢., of the incestuous scandal. Neander, 
on the other hand, asks: ‘‘Why was Paul under 
any necessity of vindicating himself for his 
anxiety respecting the incestuous person? The 
matter wears a very different aspect, if we sup- 
pose that in the meantime another case had come 
up, and that some one had made his appearance, 
who insolently defied Paul’s Apostolical author- 
ity, and was likely in this way to produce a di- 
vision in the Church. Every thing may be natu- 
rally explained if we assume that another Epistle 
had been sent by Titus, in which auch a state of 
affairs had been the topic of discussion.” Ewald 
concludes from vers. 6-11; chap. vii. 2, 12, ; iii. 
1; i. 18, 23, that after a brief and unexpected 
visit of the Apostle at Corinth, some distinguished 
individual had made use of every circumstance 
which could be turned to his disadvantage, and 
that this calumniator had charged him especially 
with duplicity in his public discourses and with 
an attempt to acquire notoriety, power and pe- 
cuniary profit among the people. [Comp. Introd. 
@ 6]. The spirit of his address is gentle, in con- 
sistency with all the previous proceedings in the 
case, and the conciliatory strain in which he was 
writing. As a revocation of the extreme penalty 
was not excluded by what he had said in 1 Cor. 
v. 6, 18, provided the offender should be brought 
to repentance, the Apostolical authority would 
not be endangered by his restoration. The fifth 
verse is connected, not with the third (Olshau- 
sen), but with the fourth verse, where he had 
said that it was not his design to grieve them.— 
But if any (among you) have caused 
grief, he hath not grieved me (ver. 5).— 
Not only is the offence not specifically named, but 
the terms used to describe it are of the mildest 
signification, and the el rr is purposely made inde- 
finite, though without necessarily implying that 
the persons were unknown, There is no contra- 
diction with ver. 4 when he says: he hath not 
caused sorrow in me, for by those words he 
means to say, that it had not been merely a per- 
sonal (éu2) grief. He wishes it to be regarded as 
a calamity to the whole congregation. (otx-a 
therefore is not equivalent to ov uévov—aAAd xa). 
Hence xdvracg tuac stands in contrast with éxé. 


part 
) | you, for I will not be unjust and charge you all with baving 
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The idea of AgAbryxev rrdévrac tuac is softened still 
more by the addition of axd pépovc: partially, to 
some extent; an allusion to what he afterwards 
expresses in ver. 6 by 076 Trav rAecérur, viz.: that 
although some of them had taken part in the 
public condemnation of the criminals with too 
little seriousness, they could not, after all, be 
unaffected by its unhappy results. Th» clause: 
that I may not overcharge, has reference only to 
the having caused grief; and the relative avvu 
(him) must beunderstood asits object [¢. ¢., butin 
part (that I may not overcharge him) you 
all].—This isa fine turn, for he thus says: in so 
saying I would impose no intolerable burden upon 
him, as if he were one who had injured you more 
than ard pépove, in full measure. The word éx:8a- 
petv has the sense of: to load, to overburden, es in 
1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Bengel: ne addam 
onus gravato; not exactly in the sense of: to say 
too much, or to express himself harshly. Not only 
because it violently separates the words you ail, 
but on account of the tone of irony or even of keen 
reproach implied in it, we regard as altogether 
unsuitable the interpretation which makes the 
Apostle say: but partially, that I may not throw 
the burden on all (1. e., may not accuse or grieve 
you]. Finally, the interpretation which makes 
the Apostle say: he hath not grieved me (pro- 
perly speaking, or alone), only in part (for he 
has grieved you also), that I may not lay upof 
you all the burden or reproach, as if you were 
all equally indifferent to the offence; has against 
it the fact that the éué which is there so emphatic 
has no suitable contrast, and it would have been 
necessary to say: e py ard pépove. This last 
objection would also lie against making the words 
mean: but by way of general participation, ué 
membrum ecclesia, etc, Neander completes the ob- 
ject of this final sentence thus: ‘‘that I may not 
make the matter too important.” * In accord- 
ance with the mild expression in ver. 5, the 
Apostle explains his views still further in ver. 
6 regarding the proceedings against the offend- 
ing person.—Sufficient unto such a one 

one who has such a spirit as this offender now 
shows] is this very punishment which has 
been inflicted by the many (ver. 6).—Theixe- 
vév stands at the head of the sentence for the sake 
of emphasis, and is designed to say that nothing 


{* To understand the author’s criticisms we need to have 
the several ways in which this passage has been punctuated 
and rendered distinctly before us. All that are impurtant 
may be reduced to three: 1. That of Chrysostom, and advo- 
cated generally, ly by de Wette, Meyer, Osiander, 
Bloomfield, Neander, Alford, Stanley and Hodge, viz.: Ex 54 
Tig AsAvw., ov dud AcAUm., GAA awd sdpous (ipa mig ermBapes) 
wavras umes, t. ¢, If any have caused he hath 
abba not me, but more or lees (that I be not too heavy on 

im) all of you. Theophylact says: the Apostle skilfally 
brings them all {in as partakers of the injury, that he may 
have them partakers in the absolution.” 2. That of Theo- 
doret, the Vulgate, Luther's translation, and the A. V., and 
advocated by Bengel and Wordsworth, vis: ddd’ dad ue 
(we Bn emBape wayras Upas), t. ¢, He hath not grieved me, 
t.é., not s0 much me personally), but in part, (f. ¢., only a 
apart of the whole Church, and hence on account of the 
share I have in your griefs), that I may not lay the load of 
guilt on all of you. 3. That of Mosheim, Olshausen, Billroth 
and Conybeare, wis.: add’ awd pdpove (iva mi driBapw wavres) 
vpag, ¢. ¢., he hath not grieved me, bat in part (ad I may 
not accnose all) you. Billroth: “Whether he caused 
grief to me is not a matter for present consideration : it le 
not I that must suffer for bim, but you, at least a of 


been indifferent concerning his offence.’ 
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farther was needed by way of punishment. It 
is used substantively like apxerév in Math. vi. 34, 
and means that which is satisfactory. The 
Catholic interpretation makes it refer to the suf- 
ficiently long continuance of the excommunica- 
tion. Both the context (ver. 5, amd pépouc, iva pu) 
ér:Bapo and ver. 7 ff.), and the ixayvdy lead us to 
suppose that unlike the same words in 1 Cor. 
v. 5, tm Trowbrw is designed to intimate that the 
offender had begun to exhibit some signs of peni- 
tence. ’Exiriuia signifies, not threatening, but 
punishment, and in this place at least it implies 
that this consisted in very decided censures 
(Ecclus. ii. 10, where it means punishment gene- 
rally). Abra has reference to something well 
known to the Corinthians. The rieiovec by whom 
the punishment had been inflicted could not have 
been the eldership, but the majority of the Church 
at Corinth. Probably the action had been the 
more severe, possibly amounting to a withdrawal 
of fellowship with the offender, in consideration 
of the fact that an antipauline minority refused 
to take part in his punishment. The rAciovwy 
shows that the excommunication could not have 
been complete (1 Cor. v. 3 ff.), and so that ixavdy 
eould not have referred merely to the time in 
which that had continued. But it would be ut- 
terly inconsistent with the honesty of Paul's 
character to suppose with Riickert and Baur that 
he was here arresting the proceedings, after they 
had been commenced, from mere policy, to avoid 
& rupture with his opponents; and that he 
was now therefore affecting to be satisfied with 
the measures which the majority had adopted. 
The only motive he had for the milder proceed- 
ing which he now advises, was simply that which 
he himself afterwards avowed, oz., that the 
thorough repentance of the offender had ren- 
dered severer measures unnecessary. It would 
have been altogether unapostolic, not to say un- 
christian, to drive such a one to despair. The 
whole object of discipline—that which had been 
aimed at in the punishment inflicted by the ma- 
jority—had been attained. (comp. on I Cor. v. 
end Osiander and Meyer on our passage). As the 
result of these proceedings, on the one hand, the 
large majority had shown their cordial disap- 
proval of the offence, the honor of the Church 
had been vindicated, and their non-participation 
in the sin and so their purity had been made 
evident; and on the other, a penitent spirit had 
been called forth in the bosom of the sinner him- 
self (comp. ver. 7). These things constitute a 
sufficient reason for an entire change of proceed- 
ing, viz., for his forgiveness.—So that on the 
contrary ye ought rather to be kind to him 
and to comfort him (ver. 7).—The dore here 
implies that what he was about to say, was the 
essential and necessary result of the ixavdy, and 
it inoludes the idea of an obligation on their part. 
Still there is no necessity of supplying a deiv, as 
if the Apostle would say: it is sufficient to show 
om the contrary your favor (to him); or: so that 
ye show, on the contrary, kindness. [Wi- 
ner’s Gr. N. T., 3 45, 2d note]. Totvavriov refers 
to éreriuia, but yvapicacda: does not imply exactly 
to give up or to remit the punishment, for it 
means properly to show favor or kindness. In 
the present case, however, this must, by its own 
nature, have involved a forgiveness of the injury 
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done to the congregation, as the word is often 
used by Paul sometimes with (adcxiav, chap. xii. 
18; tapanxtauara Col. ii. 18), and sometimes 
without (Eph. iv. 82 and Col. iii. 18) the men- 
tion of the object. IapaxaAéoa: denotes here the 
friendly intercourse and consolation which would 
correspond with yapicac9a. This is still further 


| enforced by the Apostle when he points out what 


would be the consequence if this kind treatment 
were neglected: lest, perhaps, such a one 
should be swallowed up with an excess 
of sorrow.—The mepicocoripa Abnmy expresses 
the greatly increased sorrow which would be 
the effect of a continuance or an aggravation of 
the punishment. Of course it is here presumed 
that a high degree of punishment had already 
been inflicted, for otherwise all increase of it 
would not drive the sufferer to despair. It is to 
this, the renunciation of all hope of salvation 
and of all efforts to attain eternal life, and so the 
utter ruin of the man himself, that the swallow- 
ing up has reference, and not directly to his 
apostacy from the faith (being devoured by the 
Prinee of this world), nor to death by his own 
hands, and still less to his sickness or death. 
The sorrow is compared to a wild beast (comp. 
1 Pet. v. 8). By the words: such a one, (6 
rotovroc), he designates the man as an object of 
sympathy. As the result of the ixavdv—dcore 
xapicacSat vac, and the apprehension he had 
given as a reason for it, the Apostle now urges 
his exhortation. — Wherefore I exhort you 
to make good (substantiate by action] your 
love toward him (ver. 8).—Kvpotv (as in Gal. 
iii. 15) signifies to establish in a valid manner 
and by a formal decision, so that the man might 
be solemnly restored to the communion of the 
Church. To suppose that the Apostle was hero 
merely going through the form of approving of 
a decision which the Church had already made, 
and which would have been valid without his 
authority (Riickert); is not necessarily implied 
in the language, and would imply a worldly poli- 
oy, of which we have no reason to think him ca- 
pable. In ver. 9 he probably meets a possible 
or actual objection against the directions cou- 
tained in his former Epistle, for he there informs 
his readers what had been his object in writing 
so severely.— For to this end I also wrote, 
that I might know the proof of you.—He 
means to say that his present request or admo- 
nition (ver. 8) was not only reasonable, but en-~ 
tirely consistent with what he had before writ- 
ten. In his earlier Epistle his purpose had been. 
to ascertain their doxiug, ¢. ¢., whether ye are: 
obedient in all things.—It was.not, therefore, 
a main point with him in what he then had said, 
to carry his apostolical authority to its utmost. 
limits. Or more simply: inasmuch as the pun-.- 
ishment which the majority had imposed was: 
not very severe, I propose that ye should now 
bring your love to bear upon him, for the whole. 
object of my former Epistle, which was to find 
out whether you would be true and obedient, has 
been attained by the punishment which the ma- 
jority have inflicted. [In these words it is not 
meant that the direct object of his writing had 
been simply to put the matter to the test whether 
they would obey him, any more than when God 
sends afflictions on men that the entire object is 
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.to prove them and to know all that isin their 
hearts, but simply that his great and final aim 
was thus virtually accomplished (Billroth)]. 
The xai belongs not to ei¢ rovro (as if he had 
written xai ydp); its object is not to indicate that 
his aim in his former Epistle was the same with 
that of his present request, but to suggest a con- 
trast between his writing (éypaya), aud what he 
had arranged (orally) by deputies. The effect 
of the xai is thus to give prominence to éypaym. 
The whole context also shows that typaya must 
have reference to the former and not to the pre- 
sent Epistle. His object was to say that he was 
anxious to prove whether they would cheerfully 
comply with his directions in all things, the pre- 
sent mild, as well as the former severer require- 
ments. Kic wdvra: in relation to all things, even 
those rigorous measures which might be some- 
what difficult of execution. Aoxuf here as in 
Rom. v. 4, and Phil. ii. 22, means the goodness, 
or approved quality; 4. e. whether they would 
turn out to be upright Christians, his genuine 
children in Christ, and obedient to their father 
in all things (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 2; and Col. iii. 
20). (Trench, Synn., 2d Ser. 3 24, Ellicott on 
Phil. i. 10; ii. 22].—Having made this reference 
to his earlier Epistle, the object of which had 
now been attained in the course of the recent 
disciplinary proceedings, the Apostle proceeds 
(dé of progress) to a further recommendation of 
the course implied in xvpéca: aydrm, by assuring 
them that he was willing to be united with them 
in their public act of forgiveness (ver. 10). This 
idea he expresses at first thus briefly.—Now to 
whom ye forgive anything, I forgive tt 
also.—xayo (sc. yapifoua:). He afterwards, 
however, strengthens the thought in the causal 
sentence—for if I have forgiven anything, 
whatever I forgave for your sakes I 
forgive it in the presence of Christ, lest, 
etc.—According to thecommon interpretation, he 
confirms the Kayd (yvapifouar) by saying that what- 
ever he had forgiven, he had forgiven it entirely 
on their account. Keydépiopvaz is, on any interpre- 
tation, to be supplied in connection with de’ tae. 
It is not, however, precisely implied that he was 
induced to do this at their request, for nothing is 
said of their actual intercession. He wishes in 
this way to show them that his love was directed 
to the highest good of the whole congregation. 
For after every thing necessary to maintain holy 
ordor, and the injured honor of the Church had 
been accomplished, and all necessity for further 
severity had been removed by the cordial repent- 
ance of the offender, his affection for them 
prompted him to heal the breach which had 
troubled them by forgiving the sinner, and to 
recover & member who had been temporarily 
sundered from them. Thus the confidence of 
the Church would be raised, and their former 
love would be revived efc. By the phrase: If 1 
have forgiven anything: he intimates, that iu the 
present instance he leaves it rather doubtful to 
what extent he had received any injury (ver. 5). 
He does not say, ‘if I have anything to forgive,” 
but simply, ‘‘if anything ought to be said in 
general of my having forgiven any one.’”’ There 
was no need of repeating the éyw here, for it has 
been already made sufiiciently prominent in the 
«ai yép éyd. The addition of év rpocdmy sug- 


gests a atill deeper reason why he had delayed 
his journey. He had been induced to do so in the 
presence of Christ; from regard to Him who was 
the Author of all reconciliation to God, to whom 
he owed his own forgiveness as a sinner, and 
who had intrusted to him the duty of preaching 
reconciliation to men (the deaxovia dexatootrnc opp. 
karaxpicews, comp. chap. v. 18 ff. ; iii. 9; Eph. iv. 
32; 1 Tim. i. 15). This is not a solemn affirma- 
tion or oath (for Paul nowhere else swore by 
Christ), but simply a strong assertion of his up- 
rightness. It merely showed how he had either 
had Christ and Christ’s cause before his mind in 
this affair, had acted tanquam inspectore Christo 
or had virtually done all in the name or in the 
commission of Christ; though if this had been 
strictly intended he would probably have used 
the phrase éy ovduar:. In the Sept. the phrase 


here used is employed as a rendering for 99§)9, 


Prov. viii. 30. If we take the words in the sense 
first given, we have conveyed to some extent, the 
idea which Meyer and Riickert find in 8 xeydpu- 
They take the words in a passive sense: 
that which has been forgiven to me (a construction 
analagous to 4 reriorevzac). We meet with the 
word in this sense in the classical writers, but 
in the New Testament, at least in Paul’s writ- 
ings (Gal. iii. 18) and in the Acts (xxvii. 24) it 
is always used in the active sense. A? iar would 
then signify that the pardon which had been be- 
stowed upon him had been for the advantage of 
the Gentile, and especially the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, inasmuch as his forgiveness had been the 
occasion of bringing them to salvation. In this 
case, when Paul introduced the words év mpocézv 
Xpicrov, he wished to remind them not only that 
Christ was a witness of his forbearance, but that 
he was himself nothing but a pardoned sinner 
before God. El rt xeydpiova: would then be an 
expression of his humble recollection of the great 
guilt which continually oppressed him and made 
him a perpetual suitor for pardon (Meyer). In 
favor of this general interpretution may be urged 
the xa? ydp tydé, which certainly creates a diff- 
culty in the way of the ordinary explanation, in- 
asmuch as it seems to lay a special emphasis 
upon the perf: xeyépioua:, rather than upon the 
éyé, which otherwise seems 80 prominent. (si- 
ander endeavors to remove this difficulty by 
suggesting that Paul aims to represent his own 
act of forgiveness (¢yd) as something quite dis- 
tinct from and independent of that which they 
were to exercise, and that he here passes from 
their forgiveness, as one which was then in pre- 
cess and incomplete, to his own, which was com- 
plete and already certain (év tpocdmy Xucror). 
But is not this rather a concealment than a re- 
moval of the difficulty? Having previously taken 
it for granted that they were disposed to forgive, 
and having conceded to them the initiative 
the affair, in the full confidence that they con- 
tinued of the same mind, and in order that their 
act might be complete having given to them his 
own authorization and consent (x¢y4), what call 
was there for the following sentence as a reason 
and confirmation of the same thing (xa yap é74)! 
Then if we take the clause passively, how can 
we explain the doubt implied in ef re xezdpioqes, 
when everywhere else we find Paul expressing 
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himself so confidently as to his own forgiveness? 
But if Meyer’s interpretation must therefore be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory, we are still less prepared 
to regard Paul as here referring to some oppo- 
nents who had denied his forgiveness through 
Christ. Even if we allow of his explanation of 
é tude, and urge nothing further in opposition 
to év xpoodrzy on the ground that it is a mode 
of expression altogether unusual with Paul on 
such a subject (everywhere else the phrase is év 
Xprore, or ded ypeorov), we must certainly regard 
the way in which Meyer endeavors to connect it 
with tva ui wAcovearyS ayer (ver. 11) as altogether 
too artificial The idea would then be that it 
had been God's will that Paul should be par- 
doned in the presence of Chriat eae is said to 
forgive for Christ's sake, and Christ is said to 
forgive, but Christ is never represented as the 
mere witness or spectator of our forgiveness’ — 
Hover}, simply for the sake of the Corinthians, 
that they might be aroused to resist the wiles of 
Satan, t. ¢., that they might not be tempted to 
act inconsistently with the design of God and of 
Christ by iran f to pardon the offender, and 
so overwhelming him with an excess of sorrow 
(ver.7). The way in which Riickert counects 
this clause (iva 3) rAeovext.) with the first half of 
ver. 10, s. ¢., by passing over the whole last part 
of ver. 10, is even yet more violent. Osiander 
has probably hit upon the correct explanation, 
although the train of thought needs to be more 
particularly developed, when a slight modifica- 
tion of his view will become indispensable. The 
Corinthians had no reason to doubt that he 
would unite with them in their act of forgiveness, 
for he had already forgiven the man for their 
sake (the remainder as above).* But that he 
might present in a clearer light the importance 
of their granting, or of the man’s possessing, this 
forgiveness, the Apostle adds (ver. 11), lest Sa- 
tan should get an advantage of us (of you 
and me)—1. ¢. lest the great adversary of God’s 
Church should get an advantage at our expense. 
Should any person be driven to despair by ourlong 
continued severity, not only would they them- 
selves be lost to us and be gained by Satan, but 
in the Church itself we should be exposed to in- 
ereased bitterness and alienation on the part of 
the members, and many would become estranged 


* (Paul, in thie case, assumes that man had been sinned 
inst ” this offender, nnd so man might furgive for this 
otance: o denies that he alone would either feel aggrieved 
(awd pépdvs) or grunt pardun. He refuses to absolve the 
man until the Charch nad acted. He was ready, however, 
to forgive any one (w) or any thing (6 the better reading), 
when the Charch had forgiven. If they had forgiven (and 
he speaks cf this as if it were past, xapigerOe, perf.), 
he had done #0 (aod for their sakes), if they had not forgiven, 
he had wd (he mukes his action hyp thetical on theirs, 
eT. cexe Hoge), and yet he seems to regard his 
action as equally indispensable to the completeness of theirs. 
If dy wposery xpisrov be translate! “jin the name,” or “by 
the authority of Christ,” the Apostle acted as Christ’s re pre- 
sentative; but if.as is more likely. it means “in Christ's pres- 
ence, as if Christ were looking on” (Stanley). Paul assumes 
that he was acting for the Church and himeelf, so far as 
each had been sinned against. From this we get the Apos- 
tle’s true idea of absolation. First. there was repentance 
and Divine forgiveness, then confession in some way so as 
to satisfy the congregation, and finally, the forgiveness 
and formal announcement (absolution) on the part of the 
Charch or its representatives. Nothing is eaid of “ ecclesi- 
satisfactions” in the Roman sense. Oomp. W. F. 

Besser, Bibelatunden; and F. W. Robertson, Ser. V., 3d series, 
Lect. 37th, 4th series.) 


from an Apostle who seemed inclined to such 
extreme measures. NEANDER:—‘‘If the utmost 
severity should be exercised, it would be used 
for an occasion for all kinds of evil in the con- 
gregation.”—Inasmuch as Paul here speaks 
throughout not of Divine forgiveness, but only 
of his own and the Church’s forgiveness; and in- 
asmuch as neither Paul nor the Church could 
have pardoned an offence like that of incest, 
Neander has here found an argument for his 
opinion that some member of the Church had 
risen up against the Apostle personally (and of 
course against the whole Church). On this in- 
terpretation also the objections which Riickert 
and Baur have derived from vv. 5-10 against the 
character of Paul and against a belief in miracles 
sink into insignificance. The necessity of being 
on their guard against such overreaching arts is 
pointed out in the brief causal or final sentence 
—for we are not ignorant of his devices 
(thoughts, schemes).—The voyuara of Satan are 
those thoughts or plots which he directs to the 
injury of Christ’s cause, to the recovery of those 
who had been wrested by grace from his grasp 
(1 Peter v. 8), to the creation of dissensions, ete. 
[‘‘ The personality and agency of the adversary 
can hardly be recognized in plainer terms than 
in both these passages.”’— ALFORD. ] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


It is 8 mark of admirable wisdom in one who 
exercises authority in the Church to be able to 
distinguish clearly between God’s purposes and 
Satan’s devices, that he may so proceed as to 
promote the one and give no advantage to the 
other. God’s thoughts are thoughts of peace, 
and their aim is to deliver and to cure the souls 
of men. But the means by which he seeks to 
accomplish His benevolent designs seem not un- 
frequently severe, for His medicines are some- 
times very bitter. It is often necessary to be 
harsh, and to decline all ordinary considerations 
of delicacy. And yet the severity should not be 
allowed to exceed the proper limits which love 
prescribes. If the demands of justice are satis- 
fied, if the honor of God and of His Church have 
been vindicated, if a sense of sin and true re- 
pentance have been awakened, if guilt has been 
openly confessed, and a desire for forgiveness 
and restoration has been decidedly expressed, it 
is time to exercise gentleness and to restore the 
offender, and to open to him a heart of love and 
to extend toward him the hand of support. In 
this way the government and discipline of a con- 
gregation is directed to the same end with 
Christ’s own purposes, and are the means of ful- 
filling His designs. Satan’s arts, on the other 
hand, are all with a view to thwart God’s plans 
of mercy, to unsettle the peace of a Church, to 
destroy faith, hope and love in the hearts of its 
members, to turn away as many as possible from 
the Lord and from His grace, and, in a word, to 
produce general corruption. Every one gives bis 
aid to these arts, who for any reason, from de- 
fective zeal, from selfish convenience, the fear of 
men, or party spirit, takes so little notice of sine 
and offences, or resists them with so little ear- 


nestness, that full opportunity is ean to the 
diffusion of the corrupting leaven. But quite as 
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great advantage is given to Satan’s schemes, 
when the proper limit of severity is exceeded, 
when discipline is carried to an extreme, when 
no forgiveness is exercised, and in order to 
maintain apparent firmness and consistency, 
every offence is rigidly dealt with, without re- 
gard to consequences. It is always bad policy 
to allow any occasion for suspecting that we are 
selfishly maintaining our own authority by reck- 
lessly pressing forward to an extreme. By such 
means the hearts of many will be embittered or 
driven to despair, and increased division and ir- 
ritation will be sure to ensue. Satan, too, will 
thus accomplish what he most wishes. That 
which had the semblance of prudence and holy 
earnestness, turns out to be foolishness and a 
severity very unlike that of heaven. The result 
is that God's plans of mercy are dishonored, and 
the character and influence of those who pursued 
such a mistaken policy is seriously impaired. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lurger, Ver. 7:—It is muoh harder to com- 
fort a troubled conscience than to raise the dead. 
—While, therefore, ministers ought doubtless to 
reprove and punish with some severity those who 
have fallen into sin, they ought by all means to 
comfort and restore those whom they discover to 
be penitent and anxious to reform; especially 
when we remember that God spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, and that 
His mercy had been made to exceed all our 
sins, that those who have fallen may not be swal- 
lowed up by too much sorrow. 

Starke, Ver. 1:—A pastor who has the salva- 
tion of his people supremely at heart will be 
eareful to show great indulgence to the weak, to 
avoid every needless occasion for punishment, 
and to do nothing likely to produce ill-will or in- 
jury to any one, without the prospect of a greater 
ultimate benefit. Ecclus. xx. 1; xxii. 6.—Ver. 
8. A true minister of Christ rejoices over nothing 
so much as the spiritual prosperity of his peo- 
ple, and nothing will trouble him more than their 
spiritual declension. In like manner, an honest 
and upright hearer may be known, by the joy 
which his minister feels and the praises which 
his minister renders to God, on his account, and 
by the readiness with which he removes by a 
speedy amendment all occasion of disquietude 
which he may have given to the heart of his pas- 
tor (Heb. xiii. 17; Rom. xvi. 19). The real mo- 
tive for carnal zeal in the infliction of punish- 
ment is hatred, and we need not be surprised to 
find those who possess it, restless in disposition 
and followed by continual opposition. True 
spiritual zeal, on the other hand, may be equally 
earnest, but it will be moved and pervaded by 
love, it will be always calm, and it will remain 
loving and beloved unto the end.—HEpinaeg :— 
How much sorrow and how many tears Paul gave 
to the case of one offender! how many hast thou 
bestowed upon the many wandering and lest ones 
of thy flock? The Lord have mercy on the poor 
sheep of such s shepherd !—ver. 7. Unseasonable 
comfort is like a new piece of cloth upon an old 
garment (Matth. ix. 16), but excessive severity 
will probably throw the sinner into despair and 
drive him farther away. Much wisdom is needed 


to apply both law and Gospel in an appropriate 
manner.—God alone can forgive sin (Ps. cxxx. 
4); the Church can only point out the conditions 
on which God forgives, administer consolation 
to the penitent, and absolve those who confess 
their faults in the presence of such as have been 
acandalized by their offences.—Ver. 8 Heroin. 
GER:—The penitent should be received to full 
public favor, and never afterward upbraided for 
his offeace. Our Lord Himself never broke a 
bruised reed nor quenched the smoking flax 
(Isa. xlii. 3).—Ver. 11. Satan is exceedingly 
crafty, and watches every opportunity to do an 
injury (Eph. vi. 11). We should therefore be 
always forecasting how we may deprive him of 
every such opportunity (Acts xx. 28). 
BaRLENB. Bip_E, Ver. 1:—Our absence on 
certain occasions may be as important as our 
presence on others.—Ver. 4. It ought to touch 
our hearts to be told: I wrote this unto you with 
many tears; and we should instantly inquire: 
Have I really given occasion for this?—We 
should never hesitate to lay hold of and deliver 
those who have fallen into error before it is too 
late, and yet we must not expect that they will 
readily regard our reproofs as kind and loving 
acts.—Ver. 7. Our love to our neighbor should 
be like our Lord’s, whose long suffering is our 
salvation. He can hold the balance so accurately 


that the sinner is allowed to sink neither info de- 


spair nor into false security.—Ver. 8. How sel- 
dom do we meet with that loving spirit which 
shrinks not from the fallen, but goes to them, 
and seeks to save even the lost. Such a one, 
however, knows how to lay the iron so gently on 
the wound that the patient bears even a deep in- 
cision. 

Rreorr, Vers. 1, 2. Suspicion can sometimes 
enter the heart so deeply, that it can give off a 
web of dark thoughts for many years. It is 
better to crush the heads of such serpents as 
soon a8 possible.-—Many are too tenacious of 
their own freedom. They follow simply their 
own convenience and advantage without refer- 
ence to the consciences or the suspicions of 
their brethren; while others freely exercise their 
right of judgment upon everything they see, 
and when they find nothing to censure in the 
outward conduct, they fasten upon some trifling 
thing to be impeached in the inward spirit. 
Thus the hearts of men are thrown continually 
further and further apart, and there can be no 
such thing in life or death as mutual confidence 
or assistance. Those who are grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph (Amos vi. 8), will feel disposed 
to save as much as possible the reputation of a 
servant of Christ whose character is suffering.— 
Nothing can more cheer us under the trials of 
our work, than to find that those afflictions which 
spring from a man’s own or others’ faults, have 
become the seed of a saving repentance.—Vv. 8, 


4 It is never well when those who watch for 


souls are compelled to labor in the midst of per- 
petual sighs and discouragements. On the other 
hand, when they are cheerful, their joy will be 
the joy of all, and every plant of will be 
revived.—In the kingdom of Christ truth should 
never be spoken with a simpering and trifling 
manner, but an imperious and « lordly style of 
address is quite as inappropriate. Those dis 
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eourses, whose object is to reprove others and to 
bring offenders to repentance, should be the off- 
ring of the preacher's own sorrow, and be 
brought forth with much anguish of soul. He 
must himself know what it is to confess. his sins 
before the Lord with many tearsa.—Love makes 
us zealous, and zeal will admonish and reprove 
our best friends and brethren—Ver. 5 ff. Pre- 
cious fruit of the righteousness revealed in the 
Gospel! While we justify the condemnation of the 
sin, we sympathize with, and long to save the 
sinner! When the conscience of a child of God 
has been awakened, and his heart has been 
softened by discipline, he should have not only 
a gradual restoration of individual love, but an 
assurance of the common fellowship he once en- 
oyed.—What a difference there is between deal- 
ing with a sin which is concealed, justified or 
praised, and one which is recognized, con- 
fessed, and already put away with godly sorrow. 
—Ver. 11. Satan has always further trials and 
temptations for those who have no meekness or 
tenderness of heart. Ministers must continually 
take precautions against these.—Lord, how many 
things are done on our account by our enemies, 
and by Thee as our Advocate, of which we have 
no conception! Thy faithfulness alone can save 
us! 

Hevener, Vers. 1-4:—Painful as it may be, 
we are often bound to grieve others, that we 
may do them good. We must not always be 
giving sweet meats.—The highest enjoyments of 
a minister are those which he feels with refer- 
ence to his people. Between him and them 
there should be the most intimate communion.— 
A faithful pastor should have a very tender 
heart, and he must know what it is to weep in 
solitude over his people. Such tears have their 
source in the spirit of God. None but faithful 
shepherds know what such distress is; for those 
corruptions which allow him no peace, make the 
hireling indifferent and cold.—Ver. 5. Public 
scandals are a disgrace which the whole congre- 
gation should deeply feel. And yet how little of 
this public spirit is there in most of our commu- 
nities.—Ver. 6. There is great power when many 
are united to remove offences. The discipline 
which needs no outward force is the most effeo- 
tive.—Ver. 7. The moment we perceive that an 
offender bas submitted to his punishment, and 
become penitent, we should change our conduct 
toward him.—The discipline of the Church should 
always be directed to the reformation, and not 
to the mere punishment of the offender. What- 
ever makes him worse, is opposed to its true ob- 
ject.—Ver. 8 The same spirit which once 
caused sorrow, now comforts.—Ver. 9. A genu- 
ine Christian spirit may always be known from 
ita readiness to comply with Apostolic direction. 
—Ver. 10. Ministers should never disregard the 
united voice of their people. Its utterances are 
@ great consolation when they speak forgiveness 
to those who have fallen.—Ver. 11. It is the 
business of the Wicked One to injure, and, if pos- 
sible, break up the spiritual association of God’s 
people (the Church). He therefore tempts them, 


sometimes, to be slack, but sometimes to be ex- 
cessively severe in discipline, and thus to drive 
souls into despair. Force, intolerance and per- 
secution, have been his favorite arts by which to 
rend and destroy ‘he Church; and unfortunately 
ecclesiastical history is principally occupied with 
accounts of them.—The Christian should never 
forget that this evil spirit knows of no rest, and 
he should ever be on his guard against Satanic 
wiles. Those who have been enlightened from 
above, are not ignorant of these devices, and 
know well how to thwart such schemes. Onl 
those who are short-sighted and simple will loo 
upon warnings against them as vain fancies, and 
hence be taken by surprise. 

W. F. Besser, Ver. 4. A mother’s love will be 
seen in the most delicate attentions to her inva- 
lid child, and no better test of a shepherd’s love 
can be given than when he hastens with especial 
earnestness after the sheep which has gone 
astray.—Ver. 10. The rock on whieh all true 
comfort is founded, when we are absolved from 
our offences, is the great truth, that whoever the 
public minister may be, the absolution is not 
man’s but God’s. 

[Here is an example of the difficult duty and 
right of blame, or of correcting our fellowmen. 
I. Every one has something of this kind to do. 
A more than common share of it falls Upon mine 
isters and those in public stations, but there are 
occasions when every one is called to it. Society 
should not be turned into an arena of distrust, 
where each one is zealously watching over others’ 
conduct, nor yet should it be one of cold indiffe- 
rence towards each others’ sufferings and welfare. 
Where another’s faults are forced upon our at- 
tention, it may be our duty to attempt their correc- 
tion, 1. for the offender's own sake (vv. 6-8); 2. 
for society’s enke (ver. 4); and 8. even for our 
own sake (ver. 1), since we may be misunder- 
stood if we show no interest in the case. II. But 
much depends upon the way in which it is per- 
formed; as, 1. by the right person; 2. at the 
right time (Paul declined even to be present at 
one time); 8. by the right means (by a visit or 
by Epistle); 4. in the right spirit (not from love 
of censuring, love of dominion, personal pique or 
jealousy, but from love to the offender and to 
Christ’s cause.—We have here (vv. 6-11): I. 
The Christian idea of punishment; When it 
should be inflicted? 1, when the good of the of- 
fender demands it, for even if he has forfeited 
all rights, be has claims upon our benevolence; 
2, when society is threatened with injury, and 
8, when a righteous indignation at crime calls 
for an expression. When it should be dis- 
pensed with or remitted? When the ends of 
punishment are secured, 1, by the private suf- 
ferings or repentance of the offender, 2, by his 
partial punishment, which corrects the offender 
and vindicates public sentiment. II. The Chria- 
tian idea of absolution: Man’s declaration of 
God’s forgivoness—man speaking in God’s stead ; 
1, its use to save from remorse and despair; 2, 
its representative character (ver. 10). After 
Robertson and Lisco}. 
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Vv. AN ADDITIONAL EXPRESSION OF HIS FORMER ANXIETY RESPECTING THEM (ver. 
12 f.), BUT OF HIS JOYFUL ELEVATION OF MIND WHEN HE HEARD FROM THEM 


BY TITUS, ver. 14 ff. 


Caaprer II. 12-17. 


12 


Furthermore when I came to Troas [the Troad] to preach Christ’s gospel', and a 


13 door was opened to me of [in] the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit because I found? 
not Titus my brother; but taking my leave of them, I went from them into Macedo- 


14 nia. 


Now [But] thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, 


15 and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every place. For we are 
unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved and in them that perish: 
16 To the one we are the savour of* death unto death; and to the other the savour of? 


17 life unto life. 


And who 7s sufficient for these things? For we are not as many;,' 


which corrupt the word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of God, as in the sight of 


God’ speak we in Christ. 


[! Ver. 12.—Instead of eis rd ebayyéAcov the two kindred codd. F. G. and Damaso. have &d 7rd evayy., and the Italic and 


Vulg. vores. and the Lat. fathers have propter evang. 
our Old English vorss. have “ fur Christ's gospel’s suke.’’} 


Two other affiliated codd. D. E. have && rou evayyeAiov. Most of 


Ver. 13.—In pluce of re a evpecy, Sin. has rou uH evp. (though the 3d eor. has ry zy evp.). It also has Maxa:dovier 


2 
(as tesarueul the New T-stament, except chap. ix. 2, and 1 


eas. iv. 10)}. 


8 Ver. 16.—Kec. omits é« before both Gavdérov and Gwys. And yet the word has the best authorities [A. B. C. Bin. o 


al.] in its favor, and wis probably thrown out on account of its difficult construction. (It doves not 


K. L., and the omission is confirmed by the Vulg., Syr Goth. and Aeth. verss., and by very many of 
Wordsworth, insert it.] 


ters. All the more recent critics, except Reich and 


pear in D. B. F. 9. 
ancient interpre- 


4 Vor. 17.—The reading Aotroi instead of woAAot has the best authorities (A. B. 0. K. Sin. et al.] against it. [ TloAAct 
was probably thought too strong an expression. But Didymus of Alex. (A. D. 370) takes much pains to justify the Apoe- 


tle in the use of woAAoi in this . See note on p. 41. 


8 Ver. 17.—Rec. has xarevwmoy, and it is strongly sustained by authority; but Lachmann following the best MBS. 
ves us xcarévayrs (without rov). tal ford and Bloomfield on the article was left out to correspond with the previous 


Geov, but that the Apostie’s solemn assortivn hure needs It. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 12,18. The Apostle’s anziety for intelli- 
gence from Corinth.—But having come to 
the Troad to preach Christ's Gospel.— 
The dé implies that the former subject is here 
resumed after the digression. (vv. 6-11). That 
which follows is not to be connected with ver. 
11 (ob yap—ayvooiper) so as to make dé equiva- 
lent to aAad, for that would not correspond 
with the tenor of the discourse. Nor is it to be 
referred back to chap. i. 16, nor to chap. i. 28, 
but to chap. ii. 4. In this latter passage he 
had spoken of the anguish with which he had 
written his first Epistle, and he here says that 
when he was going from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
he could not throw off his anxiety for the Corin- 
thians. {He had not intended to make a direct 
journey to Corinth, but to make a missionary 
tour in the interest of Christ’s Gospel (et¢ rd evay. 
r. Xpworov), Tyndale: for Christ’s Gospel’s sake}. 
Though he had doubtless intended to preach the 
Gospel at Troas, he now lost the opportunity on 
account of his solicitude for the Corinthians.— 
{The Troad was the region of the country, of 
which Troas was the principal city.* The arti- 


(* The city was called by its original founder, Antigonia 
Troas, and by Lyaimachus, who much improved it, Alexan- 
dria Troas, Frequently simply Alexandria. It was on the 
great Roman road, by which it had an extensive trade into 
the interior and the South. It was a Roman colony, with 
the jus Ralicum, or right of Roman citizenship, and was 
much favored by the Romans, from a conceit that their an- 
cestors came from Troy, the site of which was close by. 


lt is however omitted in A. B. G. D. Sin. and 13 carsives.] 


cle, which was generally ased in the New Testa- 
ment with names of countries (Jelf. 3 450 5), 
Stanley thinks may possibly indicate that only 
the country of the Troad was meant here. It can 
hardly be possible that Paul did not visit the city. 
The same expression “ Ty” Tpwdéda) is used in 
Acts xx. 6. Paul had been there once before 
(Acts xvi. 8), and he was there a longer time on 
his return from Greece to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 
6-13), and once after the close of the Apostolic 
history. (2 Tim. iv. 18). It was the usual port 
at which those passing from Greece to Asia 
landed. A church must have been established 
there at least on Paul’s second visit. [comp. the 
word aroragauevoc with Acts xx. 6 € I. He had 
tarried there with the express design of preach- 
ing the Gospel of salvation. Tov vy is the 
genitive of the object: NsanpER: ‘‘the Gospel 
which proceeded from Christ.’’ He intends to 
say that with such a design he would have felt 
bound to remain for some time, inasmuch as be 
found there a fair prospect of an unusual success 
in his work.—And a door was opened to 
me in the Lord.—(comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 9). The 
xal also is equivalent to xalrep. "Ev iw has 
the same meaning as Xplore, and it is added te 
define more particularly, the sphere or element 
of activity for which an occasion had then been 
presented; the department in which a door had 


Gibbon says that Constantine once thought of making it the 
seat of his empire. Its modern name, Eski Stamboul (Oid 
Constantinople), seems to commemorate this thought, Cany- 
beare and Howson's Life of St. Puu!, Vol. I. p. 2i9-Sl, and 
Howson in Smith’s Dict.] 
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been opened for him, and not the Agent by whose 
power the door had been opened.—I had no 
rest in my spirit when I found not Titus 
my brother.—’Eoy7xa is used here, as in chap. 
i. 9, and frequently in an aoristic sense (Meyer: 
as was the frequent practice of the Greek ora- 
tors in order to bring the past before the mind 
with greater vividness). "Aveoic (used also in 
chap. vii. 5; viii. 13) means properly relaxation 
or relief, and it is here contrasted with the in- 
tense strain which had been put upon his feel- 
ings, by his solicitude on their account. He 
could not perform his ordinary duties as in 
other places, until this anxiety should be re- 
moved. The meaning of r@ rvebyare in this con- 
nection is: for my mind. (dat. comm.). The ex- 
pression is more suggestive than rg yyy pov 
would have been. (comp. Beck, Seeleni. p. 45) 
The Apostle means to gay that it was “‘one of 
those violent assaults upon his vital energies 
which come upon us in certain states of the 
mind and body when we have been acted upon 
for a long time by terrors and a want of rest, 
etc.—those powerful agitations which affect the 
very seat of life.” In TQ up) evpeitv x. 7. A. he 
Hie the reason for ovx éoynxa dveorv. [ Winer, 

r. 9 45, 5.] He had expected to meet at Troas, 
or at least in Macedonia, his assistant Titus, to 
let him know what effect his first Epistle had 
produced at Corinth. Not finding Titus, his 
anxiety was so great that he could remain there 
no longer, but he hastened to Macedonia, where we 
know Titus soon met him (chap. vii. 6 ff.)—But 
taking leave of them I went forth into Ma- 
cedonia.—'Azordsorcoda: tive ig an Alexandrian 
form of expression for aordfeo¥az, and occurs also 
in Luke ix. 61, and Acts xvii. 18-21. It signi- 
fies to separate one’s self, to take leave of some 
one. [The expression is peculiar, however, since 
it is taken from the effort usually made by those 
taking their departure, to put every thing in 
order, and to give their last directions. (Osian- 
der)]. Auvzoic has reference to the people, and 
especially to believers in Troas.* 

Vers. 14-17. [‘‘All that follows, until the 
writer returns to his historical statement in 
chap. vii. 6, is on the subject of the Christian or 
rather Apostolical ministry as exemplified in 
Paul's special relations to the Corinthian 
Church. This apparent digression is really the 
main topic of the Epistle. It was the Apostle’s 
object to set forth and maintain the importance 
of his office and work and his personal claim to 
spiritual authority. This object is kept in view 
throughout, and after the instructions in matters 
of business which follow the recurrence of the 
mention of Titus (chap. vii. 5), it is continuously 


[* Stanley suggests a vivid picture of Paul in this anxious 
state of mind, “vu the wooded shores of that classic region 
under the heights of Ida.” All associations connected with 
its ancient history hal but “slight effect upon the mind of 
the Apostl.,” which was either upon the open door to preach 
Christ’s Guspel, or “vainly expecting the white safl of the 
ship which was to bring back his friend from Corinth.” If 
the love of Christ had not diepoeseesed Paul's heart of every 
other interest, such scenes would have had a peculfar charm 
for him. See also Cunyb. and Howson, / Vol. I. 
p. 16 und p.362. Such conflicting emotions and changes 
of purpose are not inconsistent with Paul's being under the 

dance of the Holy Ghost (Webster and Wilkinson), inas- 
much as that divine azent works ont his own guidance of 
wisdom by means of, and io consistency with, the purely 
human feelings of the subject.] 


and openly pursued to the end of the Epistle.” 
WessTeR and WILKINSON. ].—But thanks be 
unto God, who always causes us to tri- 
umph in Christ.—By a sudden transition the 
Apostle now turns aside to render thanks to God, 
not for the results of his visit at Troas, where he 
could not have remained long enough to accom- 
plish any thing worthy of being thus mentioned; 
but either for the accounts brought from Co- 
rinth by Titus, of which he makes no express 
mention until chap. vii. 6; or for the blessing 
upon his Apostolic labors during his journey, 
especially in Macedonia (Osiander). The context 
rather favors the first of these, since thanks seem 
quite appropriate after his liberation from the 
distress and uneasiness of which he had given 
such a picture (Meyer). That he makes no direct 
mention of this, and expresses himself only in 
general terms, is accounted for by the fact that 
he was anxious to make no unpleasant impres- 
sion by a more obvious allusion to the state of 
things at Corinth at this point of his discourse. 
The view which seems best to correspond with 
both the context and the form of expression, 
would seem to be, that he had been much de- 
lighted with the good account from Corinth. to 
which he had slightly alluded in ver. 6 (écripia 
nord Tov TAeévurv), and he now pours forth bis 
thanks for the triumph of which he always and 
everywhere was a partaker. The favorable turn 
of affairs at Corinth and the accomplishment of 
his main objects there were of course involved in 
the rdvrore and the év sravr? réry, but they are so 
concealed in the general expression that nothing 
offensive would be noticed in his triumphal ex- 
ultation. It is questionable whether Spay Beborre 
is to be taken according to the usage of the word 
in other places (also in Col. ii. 15), in the senge 
of triumphat (de nobis), or according to the ann- 
logy of Baoteberv, 1 Sam. viii. 22; padyreter, 
Matth. xxviii. 19, and some other words, in the 
transitive sense of triumphare fucit. As the result 
of the first method, Meyer presents the idea of 
the passage thus: who never ceases to exhibit us 
(the Apostolic teachers) in all the world as those 
whom He has overcome. God had overcome 
them in their conversion, and He was continually 
triumphing in the results which they as His 
servants were accomplishing in His kingdom, and. 
especially in the happy results of his first Epistle. 
at Corinth. With Paul, such an idea would natu-. 
rally be expressed when he remembered with 
sorrow his earlier persecution of the Church, and: 
it would accord with his humble desire to give- 
God the honor of all that he had done. Although 
this explanation is rather artificial, it has better- 
ground for itself than others, which Pepresent. 
this leading about in triumph as fulfilled when 
they journeyed from place to place according to. 
the good pleasure and will of God (Wetstein) ; or- 
as a triumphal exhibition of them, not as con- 
quered persons, but as servants taking part in 
God’s triumph; or as 8 Divine triumph over Paul 
by showing the folly of all his cares and anxie- 
ties when all things came to a fortunate result ; 
or as a leading him about in triumph in the per- 
secutions he was made to endure. On the whole 
we feel compelled to decide in favor of the tran- 
sitive signification of the word, which makes 
Paul a leader appointed by God to struggle in 
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the spiritual conflict, and by the success of his 
preaching and the confusion of all his opponents 
making him a uniform conqueror before the 
world. (Comp. Osiander).* ’Ev rq Xprorq de- 
fines the sphere in which the victory and the 
triumph takes place. This is Christ, in whose 
service they are employed and whose Gospcl 
they preached with such triumphant success. 
What is here intended by Pprau3etecv will be mad2 
more evident under the figure of the succeeding 
metaphor:—and maketh manifest the sa- 
vour of His knowledge by us in every 
place.—In this sentence avrov has reference, nut 
to God, as has sometimes been concluded on ac- 
count of chap. x. 5, but to Christ on account of 
év rg Xplor and évwdia Xpcorov in ver. 15. This 
knowledge of Christ is set forth under the figure 
of an odor which God diffused in every place by 
the ministry of the Apostles. Such a figure well 
illustrates the pungent nature of this knowledge, 
the facility with which it is usually diffused, and 
perhaps also the refreshment it affords. Nran- 
DEB: ‘‘oou7 signifies any thing which has a pun- 
gent odor, an essence; it may correspond with the 
later Jewish {)") which is just as applicable toa 


refreshing aromatic essence as to a fatal poison.” 
It is hardly probable that the Apostle was led to 
use this figure by the idea of o triumph in which 
the air was filled sometimes with the fragrance of 


[* The word @paufevovrs has been explained in: (1). a 
neuter sense, triumphare de nobis, to triumph over us: (2), 
a transitive sense, hag nos, to lead us in triumph; 
@), & Causative sense, mphaniles nos facere, to make us 
triumph. Ancient Greek usage among the classics is proba- 
bly uniform in favor of the first, and the only other instance 
in the N. T. where the word is used (Col. ff. 15) look« in the 
same direction. But though it ie adopted in the Vulgate, 
and is given as the first definition by several Latin exposi- 
tors, it seems hard to make good sense with such a meaning 
in our passage, where the ide. certainly is not that of a sub- 
dued and cuptive enemy led about in humiliation and finally 
to death. Evou with this idea eliminated, and remembering 
that Paul sometimes speaks of himself as a subdued anil 
willing captive to Christ, we never find him thus spexking 
of himself with others (plural). His object here seems rather 
to be, to show how he and his companions, and not merely 
Christ, were triumphing. If this makes us inclined to favor 
the second signification, with Calvin (in his comments, not 
in his translation), Bengel, de Wette and Wordsworth, we 
are met by the fact that neither early nor late Greck usage 
ie fa favor of such a constraction. Some Greek fathers, in- 
deed, whose opinions on a question of N. T. language or Ko- 
man usage ifs entitled to great consideration, give it this 
meaning. Though their definitions favor No. 1, they usu- 
aliy iuterpret it simply of a triumph over afflictions and 
persecations, and leading the Aposties about the world ina 
triumphant victory over ovory kind of eudurance Thus 
Chrysostom (and after him substantially Theophyl. and 
Oecum.): Te acs motovvTt wepidaveis, “Who maketh us 
eonspicnous to all;” and Theadoret: copws ra KaO uas 
wpuravevwr, ride xaxeise wepidyes, ShAove Huds araciw dwo- 
dairwr, * Who manages ali our affairs in wisdom, leading us 
about soas to make us manifest to all; Damasc.: 6 ya 
OpiauBos, rovrd dort, Th mace yevdaOat wepipary, “ Por evi- 
dently he has triumphed, who been made illustrious and 
conspicu vus to all men.” If, however, we depart from the 
simple No. 1, we must prefer No. 3. which has some ancient 
anthority in its favor. Thus Jerome (comm.): Deum per 

Griumphare in Christo, victores tlos facera in Ale 

3 and Ambrose: Triumphare facit nos per 

vel in nobis ipse triumphat. In Alexandrian usage (Sept. and 

N. T.) neuter verbs often acquired a cansative meaning 

see Winer, Idd. ? 40, n. 2, and many instances {n Alford and 

eyer). This gives an idea suitable to the connection. It 

was adopted by Luther, Beza and Grotius, and ie defended 

by Osiander, Neander and Hodge. The majority of recent 

commentators (as Meyer, Alford, Conybeare, Ellicott, Stan- 

ley) “he tho first meaning, but it very casily runs into the 
secon 


incense (Meyer, comp. Osiander). Still less did 
he intend to remind us of the custom of anointing 
with oil. Even the idea of the fragrance grven 
forth in the sacrifices seems inappropriate, rince 
God himself is represented as active in diffusing 
it (gavepovyrc). As an illustration of an internal 
experience the figure of an odor would seem ne 
more appropriate than sumething presented to 


the sight. Tic yvooeuc is in apposition with ri 
oounc. “Ev wavr? réxy corresponds with sdyrore. 


God is evidently the one who ‘always caused 
him and his fellow-laborers to triumph in Christ, 
and made manifest the savor of his knowledgo 
by them in every place,’ for Paul represents 
them as the instruments by which God acted 
(d¢ judy), and the promulgators of this know- 
ledge. He also describes them as acceptable to 
God, and so not to be depreciated, though the 
result of their labors was sometimes the reverse 
of what they aimed at. This acceptableness in 
God’s sight is expressed in the words—For we 
are unto God a sweet savour of Christ— 
in which the figure of n sacrifice (Eph. v. 2; Phil. 
iv. 18; Levit. i. 9-17) probably begins to bo dis- 
cernible. Those who possess and diffuse the 
knowledge of Christ are a sweet savor unto God, 
not because they are properly prepared or offered 
to God, but because they are themselves filled by 
Him and made to diffuse the savor of Christ. 
For the sake of emphasis Christ is mentioned 
first, and is represented as the substance of the 
sacrifice, t. ¢., @ service consecrated to God and 
pleasing in His sight. Bsneet says: ‘The savor 
of Christ is made to pervade us as that of aro- 
matics pervade garments.”"—In them that 
are saved and in them that perish, in- 
troduces the sphere in which they were moving 
or the object of their preaching. Thecorrelatives 
of owléuevot and arodAAiuevoc (comp. on 1 Cor. i. 
18) are miorebovrec and driotot. The whole idea 
became more impressive by this reference to the 
final destiny of each, when the redeemed shall 
be saved and the lost shall be cast away. He 
speaks further of the effect of this ooug upon 
both these classes in ver. 16. He there com- 
mences with those last mentioned.—To the one 
indeed we are an odour arising from 
death and tending to death.—(oic pev—aic 
dé, are equivalent to what was in the Inter usage 
Toic wév—roic dé). The point at which tha influence 
commences, or the source from which it springs, 

is indicated by éx, and the end toward which it 
tends, or the effect produced by it, is pointed out 
by ec. It begins in death and must lead to and 

terminate in death. In like manner the expres- 

sion—to the other we are the odor arising 

from life and tending to life.—In the words 

Srom death and from life, we have death (@dveroc) 

and life (fw) set forth as the principle or power 

in which corruption or salvation has its origin, 

and in the words unto death and unto life (cic 

Savarov, ei¢ Cwhv) we have the corresponding re- 

sult which each of these powers produces. But 

neither in é« Gavdérov nor in éx Cwie¢ is it exactly 

intended that Christ is in such a sense the effi- 

cient agent, that in é« Javdrov He is the direct 

source of death (Meyer). The idea rather is, 

that those who presented Christ, or made knows 

His Gospel to their fellow-men, are to one class 
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like those who convey an odor which is deadly 
in its origin and deadly in its result. The mean- 
ing is thus the same with that conveyed by the 
words, the savor of death and the savor of life 
(cop# Savdrov—fujc), in the Rec., where both 
genitives should be taken as genitives of quality. 
This contrast between the fatal and quickening 
effects of preaching has an analogy in the phy- 
sical world. So far as relates to the lost, the 
result is accidental, f. e., it is not caused by any- 
thing in the Gospel itself, but must be ascribed 
to the peculiar spirit of those who hear it. [‘* We 
eonvey to all the sweet odor of Christ, though all 
who participate in it do not attain salvation. 
Thus the light is noxious to diseased eyes, and 

et it is not the sun which produces the injury. 

t is said that vultures avoid the fragrance of 
myrrh, and yet the myrrh is no less myrrh for 
being shunned by vultures. Even so the preach- 
ing of salvation tends to save those who believe, 
though it brings perdition to such as believe 
not.’”-—-THEopoRET]. Where the word is pressed 
upon an unsusceptible and perverse heart, it 
provokes opposition to the truth, just as in other 
cases it brings into activity whatever is suscep- 
tible of Divine life and engenders faith (comp. 
Matth. xxi. 42 ff.; Luke ii. 84; Job ix. 89). The 
same figure has been used by the Rabbins for 
illustrating the different effects of the law. This 
strong contrast between the different effects of 
evangelical preaching suggests to the Apostle’s 
mind the various dispositions of those who pro- 
elaim the Gospel. No one can produce such an 
influence upon these two classes of hearers and 
be acceptable to God whatever may be the re- 
sult of his preaching, unless he proclaims the 
Gospel in a right manner and with a right spirit. 
This idea he introduces in a sudden and striking 
manner (xa) by a question—And who is 
sufficient for these things?—lIn this sen- 
tence mpodc¢ raira is pnt first because it is em- 
phatic. He meant to say, that among those 
who acted as teachers, all were by no means 
sufficiently qualified for such a ool for he was 
obliged to place himself and his companions, 
who honestly presented God’s truth, in strong 
contrast with the many who presented it in an 
adulterated form. The answer to the Apostle’s 
question is in ver. 17, and is presupposed in the 
yép. Such are not the ones who adulterate God's 
word, but they are myself and those who are 
like me.—For we are not like the many 
who adulterate God's word.—O0Oi roAwi 
does not mean the majority of all teachers of the 
Gospel, for this would either exhibit the Apos- 
tolic Church in a very unfavornble light, or 
(with Rickert) would make Paul guilty of a 
passionate extravagance. The article is demon- 
strative, and is intended to point to those who 
were well known. Those Judaizing teachers are 
meant who had set themselves up against Paul, 
and whose number must have been considerable 
at Corinth (comp. ch. xi. 18; Phil. iii. 18). With 
respect to the reading Aoroi, comp. Osiander, 
who regards it as more feebly sustained by docu- 
mentary evidence but as easier to explain, inas- 
mach as it simply designates a number of per- 
sons to whom the Apostle wished to be considered 


an exception; and he explains ol roAAoi by say- 
ing that Paul had set up a very high standard 


for the purity of Christian doctrine.* The par- 
ticipal sentence commencing with xaryieiorree 
should be connected, not with of woAAoi, although 
the character of these is indirectly given in it, 
but with éouév. The word designates the busi- 
ness of a x«ét7yAoc, a huckster or a trader, but 
especially of a wine merchant; and it was used 
with an accusative to signify one who traded by 
retail or in small articles (more particalarly to 
obtain a living). In accordance with the usual 
habits of such people, the word finally attained 
the meaning of practising usury or bartering 
with anything (as with cogiav, padipata). It 
therefore signifies here—to deal dishonorably 
and deceitfully with the word of God, adulterat- 
ing it by mingling together men’s opinions with 
the Divine word (Curysostom), [probably with 
the additional thought of making a trade of the 
Gospel from mercenary and corrupt motives], as 
the xd7ry7A0: were accustomed to mingle water with 
their wine (com. Isa. i. 22). Itisimplied that the 
Gospel had been vilified and adulterated by be- 
ing mingled with Judaistic opinions, and that too 
with the sordid design of obtaining some personal 
profit, applause or authority (comp. Rom. xvi. 
17 f.; Phil. iii. 19; Gal. vi. 12 f.; 2 Pet. ii. 1-18). 
oo Adam Clarke and also Bentley and 

ench, Synn. 2d ser. pp. 52 et In contrast with 
such impure motives the Apostle snys—but as of 
(from) sincerity, but as of (from) God we 
speak before God in Christ.—Our discourse 
ig such as might be expected from men who speak 
from pure motives and under Divine inspiration, 
t.¢., moved by God and inspired by His Spirit 
[ Trench, Synn. 2d ser. p. 72 ff.]. ‘Qc is here used 
as in Jno. i. 14, to express conformity. The repe- 
tition of aA’ &¢ forms a powerful climax (comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 11). He rises, from the hearty sin- 
cerity which is in strong contrast with all cor- 
rupt and selfish aims, to the Divine Source of 
Christian truth, with which no mingling of sel- 
fish or human elements was conceivable (comp. 
Osiander). The holy awe which those feel who 
act under the recollection that God judges and 
knows all things, and under a consciousness of 
the Divine presence, is pointed out in the phrase 
xatévavrt Beov. The words ev Xpior@ denote the 
element in which the discourse of such a one ia 
supposed to move. Comp. ch. xii. 19. Nganpen: 
—‘* Probably the Apostle intended also to imply 
by this phrase that he held himself entirely aloof 
from everything which did not come from Christ.” 


(* Tischendorf quotes here a remarkable passage from 
Didymus Alex. to prove the genuineness of the reading of 
woAAoi, but which is equally striking as a comment: “ Paul 
calls these deceivers many (woAAovs) on account of their 
abundance. For when instead of naming them he desig- 
nates them by this word, he intimates that they were more 
nunerous, as when our Lord uses it instend of tu»és: Many 
(woAAor) shail say unto mein that day, ete. (Matth. vii. 22), 
But this word informs us that they are not a few, as when 
our Lord says, Many (woAAoi) are called, but few (dA‘yor) are 
chosen. It is evident that the word sometimes even signifies 
al, as when the Apostle says in Rom. v.19: “The many 
(oi sroAAoi) were constituted (cxareora@ncav) sinners,” for it 
is evident that all men are under sin in consequence of 
Adam’s disobedience. Clearly then the word significs a 
great number, not only in the passage befure us but in 
another, where it is said, “ Be not many masters” (James ili. 
1.) Damascene adds in paraphrase: “ We are not like thoee 
false aposties who claim to be #0 numerous (7a s0AAoi). 
For then we should have to adulterate the Gospel. like some 
who corrupt or who eel] fur money the wine they have been 
employed to distribute freely."—Migne’s Patrol. Grac. T. 
xxxix. p. 1001, and xcv. p. 719.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The word of God, not only in the individual heart 
(Heb. iv. 12, 13), but in the world, exerts a se- 
parating and judicial power. Its influence upon 
different individuals is not unfrequently very 
different—for while it enlightens and warms 
some, gives them a clear, tranquilizing and sanc- 
tifying knowledge of divine things, and raises 
them to a life of true light and love, it blinds 
and hardens others; just as the sun’s light warms, 
makes fruitful, and quickens some things, while it 
blinds and destroys others. This decisive influence 
which must always accompany the full revelation 
of God in Christ, may be preceded by many divine 
announcementsand influences, whether internally 
through the conscience, or externally by means 
of natural objects, or striking providences; but 
among those who enjoy 8 special revelation, it is 
principally through the presentation of the law 
and promises of God with all those influences of 
the Divine Word and dealings, which are usually 
so administered as to aid and bless, or pynish 
snd discipline the children of men. It is by 
such means that men become more or less recep- 
tive of God’s word, and it is by the Gospel, by 
the presentation of the highest truths of revela- 
tion, that this susceptibility for good or evil will 
be most rapidly brought to perfection; since 
under its power they will speedily surrender 
themselves to the truth, or they will soon reject 
that truth and revile the way of salvation. This, 
however, can be the result only when the truth 
is presented properly, and in its purity. 1. It 
must come from a heart thoroughly pervaded by 
Christ himself, honestly directed to the glory of 
God, and regardless of personal and temporal 
advantages. 2. It should hold forth God’s word 
and nothing but God’s word, mingled with no 
human speculations. God will recognize as his 
own, only what flows from a heart which is pure 
and filled with Christ. But this will always and 
everywhere be attended with glorious results. 
Its preachers will soon show that they are the 
organs of a divine power which can penetrate 
through all obstacles, and that their proclama- 
tions of Christ’s truth and their spirit are ac- 
ceptable to God, whether those who hear them 
are saved or lost. But when those who speak are 
not upright, if they mix up with divine revela- 
tions the doctrines and opinions of men, and if 
they are governed by every kind of selfish and 
inconsistent ends, the proper influence of the 
Word will be hindered and enfeebled; men will 
be undecided and half-hearted; there will be no 
evidence that God is at work and of course no 
Divine victories, and old things will not pass 
away; or, things will sink down into a stupid 
and lukewarm state, in which none will be dis- 
turbed in their spiritual slumbers, or learn with 
any distinctness the true state and wants of their 
souls; real peace will be unknown, and no firm 
support will be found for human confidence. In 
such a state, men will make all kinds of efforts 
to satisfy themselves with dead works, and will 
fondly seek support in the authority of their fel- 
low men. Nothing could be more opposed than 
such a state of things is, to that manly maturity 


that establishment of the heart which true grace 
affords (Heb. xiii. 9); and it will not be difficult 
therefore to distinguish between those who are 
Christ's true shepherds, and those who are mise- 
rable hirelings. 

(‘In this statement of St. Paul, we have an 
inspired declaration of the freedom of the hu- 
man will, As Jerome says (ad Hedib. IV. p. 183): 
‘The name of Christ is ever fragrant; but men 
are left to their own freedom of wilk’ So Christ 
himself was set for the fall of some and for the 
rising up of others in Israel. Indeed it is a 
solemn truth that in the Christian scheme nothing 
that God has done, is indifferent. Everything isas 
a two-edged sword. All Christian privileges, and 
all the means of grace are according as they are 
used, either blessings or banes, either physic or 
poison. Comp. August. Serm. 4, and Serm. 273.” 
Worpswostu. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke:—Vex. 12. None but those who are 
Christ’s, who have been anointed by Him and 
have fellowship with Him, know what it is to 
have doors opened to them in the Lord and by 
the Lord. Ver. 18. When the Church is suffer- 
ing some great affliction, we should each one in 
our proper place, cheerfully give her our utmost 
aid, that Satan may not overthrow in a few days 
what has been built up with the toil of years. 
Ver. 14. It is the mark of a true minister to 
labor faithfully and with all his might and soul, 
and then ascribe nothing to himself but every- 
thing to God (1 Cor. xv. 10). It is one of the 
mysteries of the cross and of Christ’s kingdom, 
that those who preach the gospel may have never 
so much opposition, and yet may always be sure 
of final triumph.—Vv. 15 and 16: Hepincer: 
We are a sweet savor of Christ, though our 
preaching results only in the perdition of our 
hearers. True, if none are converted to Christ, 
they must be perverted to Satan; yet such is the 
natural effect of God's word; for if the wicked 
are hardened and the blind become yet more 
blind, it is God's righteous judgment upon their 
own wickedness (Isa. vi. 9 and 10). Srensr:— 
When the world is displeased with the word, and 
those who will not become sincere Christians 
become worse, and become more opposed to the 
truth, we may be sure that the word preached is 
genuine, and like that which the Apostles preach- 
ed: for men feel its power, and are obliged to 
receive a fragrance which they abhor. But when 
wicked men like to hear and praise our sermons, 
when everything is dull and no one grows in 
grace under our ministry, it is a sign that what- 
ever savor we have had has lost its power. The 
gospel may not convert all who hear it, but it 
will produce excitement—and wicked men will 
proportionably hate it. Ver. 17. Hrpinark:— 
Take care that you do not corrupt God’s word! 
Even those who hear, must attend to this. How 
many thousand streams are daily flowing to re- 
fresh and sustain those who are secure in their 
own vain fancies and in the way of the world. 
Maxims to keep alive the old Adam are in every 
one’s mouth. Alas! that so many must repent 
only when it is too late (1 Pet. iv. 11). Pour 


which is to be found in Christ (Eph. iv. 18), and | things at least should ever be on the heart of the 
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true minister: that he speaks, 1, in all purity, 
with respect to his motives, his doctrine and his 
manner; 2, as from God, as if anointed and born 
of God; 8, as in the presence of God, with all 
reverence and zeal, feeling that God is always 
present and is the greatest of all his hearers; 
and 4, as in Christ. 

Breriens. BisLze, Ver. 14:—He must be a 
happy man, with whom everything, even the 
greatest perils, work for him only a perpetual 
triumph. Whenever truth and falsehood are 
most exposed, Christianity has its greatest tri- 
umphs; and this usually takes place when she is 
most severely afflicted. All Christians should dif- 
fuse around them wherever they go the fragrance 
of divine knowledge—and if they are the Lord's 
anointed, how can they fail to do s0?—Vv. l5and 
16. The sweetest words of the Gospel become a 
savor of death unto death to those who resist the 
Holy Ghost. Such will have it 80; they lay hold 
on death, and cast eternal life away. If this 
powerful odor of divine knowledge had not been 
diffused around them and arrested general atten- 
tion, they had not had sin; but now they have 
no one but themselves to blame, for they have 
only the due reward of their own doings. Not 
every one who intellectually possesses the truth 
and has the form of knowledge (Rom. ii. 20), is 
prepared to present it profitably to his fellow- 
men; but only he who has himself put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is familiar with the mysterious 
cross of self-subjugation, and has obeyed the 
form of doctrine he has received. The spirit of 
God alone can prepare us for doing His work. 
Ver. 17.—True repentance, death, and pure truth 
will seem but trifling matters to hypocritical 
teachers; a good conscience, repentance, and a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ may fare as they may, 
if such men can only retain a hold upon the 
world’s favor, and have Christ in peace without 
his cross and with their pleasures. Those who 
handle God’s word should themselves be holy. 

Rizasr:—Vers. 12-34. Even afflictions are 
sweetened when we are enabled by them to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ and share in his victo- 
ries. When God opens such doors for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel that all its adversaries are 
ashamed, and we present such evidence that we 
have the truth that it sets men free and awakens 
them to activity, reflection and admiration, it 
should be looked upon as a triumph to the cause 
of Christ. Such results commonly take place 
especially in the place where the word is preached, 
but sometimes the odor of them extends to a dis- 
tance, and induces multitudes to inquire after 
Christ. Vv. 15 and 16.—Our Lord sometimes 
allows his beloved ones to know that he is about 
to use them, more especially as the light of the 


world and the salt of the earth. The Apostle 
therefore could say that the whole work and call- 
ing of himself and bis companions, had an influ- 
ence upon every department of society, and was an 
honor and a pleasure to God himself, But it was 
according to the way in which men met the pro- 
posals of the Gospel, that it became to them at 
every step an omen of either salvation or perdition. 
Those who heard that the way to glory must be 
through suffering, might assume euch an attitude 
toward it that it might seem to them worse than 
death—and hence, they might foolishly remain 
under death. But where the Gospel mects with 
no such opposition it tends only to life. The very 
first inclination toward the truth is produced by 
this savor unto life, and from that moment the 
course is from life to life, and from one degree 
of power to another. 

Hgvuspnen:—VER. 12. The Lord only has the 
key to the heart, and if he does not open it we 
may rattle around it as we please, it will remain 
closed against us.—Ver. 14. The triumphs of 
the Gospel are unlike every other (Ps. Ixxxiv. 
7, 8), for in them both victor and vanquished re- 
joice together. When the Apostles preached, the 
whole infected atmosphere of this world was pu- 
rified by a balmy fragrance, and an acceptable 
incense mounted up to heaven. Why is it not 
always so, when the same Gospel is professedly 
preached ’?—Ver. 16. How can Christianity be 
a deadly poison? Only by being resisted, until 
the last spark of spiritual life is quenched in 
men’s own wickedness. To refuse all direction 
from the word of the cross, is to harden ourselves 
against everything else. The same odor or medi- 
cine may kill or cure in different cases, and 
Christianity shows its real power when it arouses 
the opposition of wicked men. 

W. F. Besszer:—Vers. 15 and 16. When the 
sweet fragrance of Jesus’ name is shed forth 
upon all men, without respect of persons, and in 
its full power, if any are saved, it is because 
they inhale it by a faith which the fragrance 
itself produces; and if any are still lost, it is 
not merely because they fail of receiving it 
(Acts xiii. 46), but because the fragrance itself 
becomes fatal, and avenges itself upon those who 
despise it. The power of God’s word and the 
accompanying influence of God’s Spirit are de- 
monstrated, when that word leaves no one as it 
found him; but when its despisers become more 
wicked, and the indifferent become furious and 
abusive. God is not responsible for men’s unbe- 
lief, but when they fatally injure themselves and 
sin against the word of life (Prov. viii. 86), we 
may regard it as a retributive judgment upon 
their own malicious and spiteful treatment of his 
mercy. 
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VI. HE MEETS THE CHARGE OF SELF-RECOMMENDATION BY POINTING TO WHAT HE 
HAD DONE AT CORINTH. THE DIVINE SOURCE OF HIS CONFIDENCE; EXCEL- 
LENCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MINISTRY AND ITS SUPERIORITY TO THAT 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Cuaprez III. 1—11. 


1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves'? or? need we, as some others [om. others], 
2 epistles of commendation to you, or [om. letters of commendation’ ] from you? Ye are 
3 our epistle written in our hearts, known and read of all men: forasmuch as ye are 
manifestly declared to be [being manifested that ye are] the epistle of Christ minis- 
tered by us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables 
{or tablets] of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart [on hearts which are tablets of 
4,5flesh}.4¢ And [But] such trust have we through Christ to God-ward: not that we 
are sufficient [om. of ourselves} to think anything [from, ag’, ourselves]® as of [out 

6 of, e£] ourselves; but our sufficiency ts of God: who also hath made us able 
(sufficient as} ministers of the New Testament [Covenant]; not of the [a] letter, but 

7 of the [a] spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. But if the min- 
istration of death, written and engraven [engraven in letters] in stones was glo- 
rious [in glory év éé£y], so that the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance; which glory was to be done 

8 away [is passing away, ty xarapyoupeéyy]; How shall not [rather] the ministration of 
9 the spirit be [om. rather) glorious [in glory]? For if the ministration® of condem- 
nation be glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed ure 

10 xeptocséer) in” glory. For even that which was [has been] made glorious had [has 
been having, deddFactar] no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that ex- 

11 celleth. For if that which was done [passing, td zatapyuupévov] away wus glorious, 
much more that which remaineth 7s glorious [abideth is in glory, rd uévov é& ddFy]. 


(? Ver. 1.—Two important MSS. (B. and D.) 4 al. have cunordéy which is accepted by Lechman: but ovecotdvew is 
better authenticated, and is now almost universally received.) 
2 Ver. 2.—Rec. has ei 4% according to A. B. et al.and it is preferred by Reiche, Meyer. Osiander, [Bloomfield and 


Wordsworth. Our author is wrong in inferring (¢ silentio) that the Vat. favors the Rec. Its authority (as revised,) is 
with C. D. K. F. G. and Sin. @ ai., the Ital. Syr. Vulg. (aut mumguid) and Arab. Verss. Theodt. and the Lat. fathers, 


decidedly In favur of 4 4, which is adopted by Alford, Stanley and Tischendorf (7th ed.) The interrogative § would 
ecem to a transcriber more natural after a question and easier of explanation than the conditional ¢. It is remarkable 
that all our Eng. veras. (Bagster’s eg eee though following the Rec. translate the pasenge as if the text were ® py. 
Wycliffe has: “or whether we need:” Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva and Amer. Bib. Uniou, have; “or need we as some,” 
and the Kheims has: “or do we need ” etc.] 

8 Ver. 1.—The second ovoraricey fe probably an explanatory gloes, to which some MAS. [F. and G.] add still farther 
émotoAwy. ([Tiech. retains ovstarcxey, but moet critics reject both words.) 

4 Ver. 3.—Kapéiac¢ has strong manuscript authority in its favor, but it was probably a mistake of some transcriber. 
{The MSS. evidence may well be called strong, for A. B. 8in. C. D. E.G. L. have xapdiacs. Meyer calls it an error of the 
pen, and Bloomfield a critical correction, but Alford thinks the internal as well as the external evidenoe is too strong iu 
its favor to be rejected, as it is the harsher word and the more difficult of construction.] 

& Ver 5.—Theo  arbea'e of ag’ davrey after AcyicacGai ri is sige the best authorities. Rec. puts the words 
after éouév, but B. C. (and 8in.] place them before ixavot. [Tiech. agrees with our author, but he has changed éavras 
after ws ¢£ into avrwy on the authority of only B. F. G. et. al.] 

(® Ver. 6.—Rer, has awoxreive: with B. et.al. and Orig. Tisch.and Alford have awoxcréwwec with F. G. K., and Sin. 
Lack mann from conjecture gives us awocraive, and he is followed by Stanley; but A. C. D. B. L. have déwocréve:. Meyer, 
Bloomf. and Worda. follow the Rec.] 

7 Ver. 7.—Lachm. on the authority of B. D. (first cor.) F. G. has Tene but the reading was probably occasioned 
hy the sing. ypduua of ver. 6. [Alford and Stanley adopt it, but Tisch. on the decisive authority of A.C. D. (2d and 
$d Corr.) K. K. L and Sin., with nearly all the Ital. Vul. Syr. verses. and Greek and Latin fathers, agrees with the Rec. 
and most continental critics in giving us ypazpacrv.} 

8 Ver. 7.—Ev before Ai@ors is not genuine: the beat authorities are against it. 

9 Ver. 9.—Iachmann on important authorities [A. C. D. (1st Cor.) F. @. Sin. with some Greek fathers and verss.) has 
7H &exovia, but thi« reading was probably an attempt to remove a difficulty, and to explain the text. For a similar reason 
others have év S67 eorey or §» instead of d¢£a. 

10 Ver. 9.—The best anthorities leave ont éy before 8éfa. It may have heen brought from ver. 11. [It is not found 
in A. B.C. 8in., (thongh 3d Cor. ineerts it and Ist Cor. has én), and it nowhere else follows repo; and yet Tisch. after 
wavering in his different elitions restores it in his 7th, and regards the evidence as decisive in ite favor here. Lachmsnn, 
Alford and Stanley cancelled it as brought from éy &é€y in ver. 8 and ver. 11.) 

1 Ver. 10.—Rec. has ov8e Sed4£acrai. The weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of ob Seddfacra:; the & im 


evée was probably taken from the first syllable of deddfacrat. 


CHAP. III. 1-11. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-8. What the Apostle had said in vv. 
15-17 was liable to misinterpretation by ill dis- 
posed persons, on the ground that it was a boast- 
ing or a commendation of himself. He guards 
against this by reminding the Corinthians that 
he felt no necessity of recommending himself to 
them or to others, inasmuch as the work which 
Christ had accomplished by him in their city was 
a sufficient recommendation for him in every 
part of the world.—Do we begin to com- 
mend ourselves.— Apyéueda is capable of an 
invidious meaning, such as might be insinuated 
by an opponent ; do we presume etc. (comp. Luke 
iii. 8). I1dAcy qualifies the infinitive, and refers to 
something which might be regarded as self-com- 
mendation either in his first Epistle (chaps. ii.—iv. 
vii. 25, 40; ix. 14, 18; xv. 10), or in his earlier 
discourses or letters.— Or need we like some, 
epistles of recommendation to you, or 
from you?—The verb ovmordvey (rivi) signi- 
fiea: to bring together, to introduce, to com- 
mend (Bom. xvi. 1, and frequently in our Epis- 
tle). Self-commendation in the sense of praising 
one’s self, is mentioned with disapprobation also 
in chap. x. 18. In the following sentence, if we 
accept of e2 47 as the true reading, we must sup- 
pose that a devidedly negative and ironical an- 
ewer was presupposed in it, or that the previous 
question gocs on the presumption of an absur- 
g elf. Gram. 3 860, 5. Obs. Webster Synt. 

ynn. of N. T., chap. viii. p. 126.] g. d.- 
‘‘unleas it be that we need,’’ & ¢. only under 
such a presumption could such an idea be enter- 
tained. This reading is not really more difficult 
than the strongly authenticated 7 uf. although 
the latter is grammatically incorrect, inasmuch 
as nowhere else in the New Testament does uj 
occur in such a question after a #, which must 
necessarily exclude all which precedes it. It 
makes very prominent the absurdity of the ques- 
tion: or do we not yet need? and it may be 
regarded as combining together the two construc- 
tions } xpnfouev and ue ypijCouev. [Without the 
& 44, the previous question (which we might ex- 
pect the Apostle to repel by a decided ovdapdc), 
remains almost entirely without notice, and a 
new one is started which only inferentially nega- 
tives it. If é2 yu) is taken (as all usage requires 
itto be,) in the sense of nisi, (unless) the interro- 
gative character of the sentence it introduces 
(according to.our English version) ceases, and it 
notices. the previous question in the only way it 
deserved notice, viz: ironically or even deri- 
sively. The sense would be: ‘‘I can need no com- 
mendation either from myself, for that would be 
introducing myself, or boasting where I am al- 
ready well known; or from others to you, for 
none know me better than you; or from you to 
others, for your conversion and present state are 
better known as our work than anything you can 
say. Surely then the mere mention of such a 
thing is enough to show its absurdity.”] We 
often read of ovorarixal émorodai in the church 
after the death of the Apostles. When members 
of the church travelled from place to place they 
were usually recommended from one bishop to 
another, and the letters thus given became a 


dity, 
and 
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means of maintaining fraternal intercourse be- 
tween the bishops and their congregations. [Paul 
himself appears to have recognized the com- 
mencement of such a custom. In Gal. ii. 12, he 
speaks of some ‘‘who came from James,” as if 
even then some authority was expected from the 
Apostolic College at Jerusalem. Two years be- 
fore, Apollos passing into this very city of Co- 
rinth, did bring ‘‘letters from the brethren” of 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 27); and as many of the 
Corinthians professed to be followers of Apollos, 
it is no impossible thing that such were here 
aimed at. The 13th canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon (A. D. 451) ordained that “clergy- 
men coming to a city where they were unknown, 
should not be allowed to officiate without letters 
commendatory ( Epistole Commendariz,) from 
their own bishop.” Comp. NeEanpgr, Chr. Rel. 
vol. I, pp. 205, 360 ff. In the Clementine Homi- 
lies Peter warns his hearers against ‘‘ any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare 
his preaching with James, and come with wit- 
nesses ;"" where Paul seems especially aimed at, 
and we have perhaps a specimen of what Paul 
was contending against in our epistle.] W. F. 
Besaex: ‘ Were the Corinthians inclined to reck- 
on their own Apostle among those strangers 
who needed such letters?” The absurdity im- 
plied in the question lay in the supposition that 
the Apostle [éavroi¢] who was well known not 
only at Corinth but everywhere, should need 
any commendation from others or from him- 
self, as if he were a stranger. By the words 
dc tiveg he evidently alludes to those antipauline 
teachers, who, as his readers well knew, had 
brought letters of recommendation to Corinth, 
and had taken such letters from Corinth when 
they departed. He thus not only shows that he 
needed no such letters, but he shows this ina way 
which throws confusion upon his opponents, 
while it honors and encourages the Corinthians 
themselves—our Bpistle, :. ¢., the Epistle of 
commendation (gen. possess.; not: which we 
have written, for he speaks not of his own part 
in composing it until ver. 8, but which we have) 
is yourselves.—By placing the predicate first 
he makes it more emphatic and connects it more 
immediately with the preceding verse. The 
close collocation of the emphatic tyuei¢ with judy 
is also very significant. A similar arrangement 
of words may be seen in 1 Cor. ix. 2. The large 
Church which had been founded by him, and 
which had become so rich in spiritual gifts, was 
a glorious work of the Holy Ghost, and so a Di- 
vine Epistle which would commend him fo all the 
world without any letters from men. Besser: ‘it 
was an Epistle of a peculiar kind, for Paul was 
at the same time its writer and its receiver.” 
—This metaphor he carries out in the subsequent 
verses in accordance with the nature of his sub- 
ject, noticing first the complete certainty which 
he and Timothy possessed (this is the reason that 
xapdiac is in the plural as in chap. iv. 6 and vii. 
8) for the commendation of their work, and 
then the general notoriety of this work in all the 
churches:—written in our hearts.—In these 
words his own feelings are alluded to, inasmuch 
as he speaks of the writing in his own (judv) and 
not their (tuév) hearta (although tuov may be 
found in some authorities of no great import- 
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ance, comp. Meyer).* ‘Paul meant that he 
carried this Epistle, not in his hand to show at any 
time, but continually with bim, inasmuch as he 
bore the Church upon his heart.” It is not of 
his love that the Apostle is here speaking (as in 
chap. vii. 8, and Phil. i. 7), and it would seem 
altogether inappropriate to make him allude here 
to the official breast-plate of the high priest (O!- 
shausen). On such an interpretation we could 
trace no connection between it and the following 
sentence, fe which the Epistle is said to be 
known and read, not by God, but by men]. The 
phrase: in our hearts, is equivalent to: in us, 
and the meaning of the whole expression is: So 
inscribed upon us and go carried about with us 
everywhere, that it becomes known to all. This 
idea is yet further defined and explained in the 
words :—known and read by all men :— it is 
a work which will be universally recognized, a 
letter which every one will know to be his, and 
which all will read as his [Grotius: the hand- 
writing is first ‘‘known” and then the Epistle is 
‘‘read”’] (Ewald: read within and without, tho- 
roughly). Events which had taken place in one 
of the principal cities of the world would neces- 
sarily have a world-wide notoriety (comp. Rom. 
i. 8).—In this prominent relation to all the world 
we must not suppose that the Corinthians were 
themselves included, as if the mpdc¢ tyac of ver. 1 
were here agnin referred to, for as the Epistle 
was made up of the Corinthians, they would not 
be likely to be included also among its readers. 
—Forasmuch as ye are manifested to be 
an Epistle of Christ, ministered by us, 
(ver. 8).—Grammatically the participle: mani- 
fested (gavepobuevor), the object of which is to 
give a reason for their being known and read of 
all men, is to be connected with the nominative 
of the previous sentence (tmeic éoré). yprorov in 
EtioToAR ypiorov is the gen. of the author, and it 
is implied that the Epistle came from Christ. for 
it is of the origin and not of the contents nor of 
the proprietorship of the Epistle, that the Apos- 
tle is speaking. He now speaks of himself in the 
words: ministered by us, ag Christ’s instrument in 
the composition of the Epistle; and he no longer 
thinks of it as a letter of commendation, but sim- 
ply as an exhibition of the way in which their 
faith had been drawn forth and their Church 
had been founded. It had been prepared and | 
sent by the Apostle and his companions, acting 
as the ministers and servants of Christ (comp. 1 
Cor. iii. 6 ff.). Acaxoveiv rc is here used as it is 
in chap. viii. 19. The difference between this 
and any ordinary Epistle was evident from the 
materials with which and on which it was writ- 
ten.— written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not in tablets 
of stone, but in fleshy tablets of the heart. 
—The Epistle itself, the new spiritual life they | 
had experienced, had been produced by the Holy | 
Spirit, whose continual agency is here pointed 
out. This agency wrought with great power, so 


(* Since our author wrote, the Siuaiticus has added its 
pres fi to that of two cursives of the 12th cent., one copy 
of the Vulgate, the Aeth. of the Rom. Polyglot, and one 
M&S. of the Slavonic. in favor of buer. But as the Corin- 
thinne were themselves the Epistle, they could hardly be 
confounded by the Apostle with the on which it 
was written.) 


as to renew their hearts, but through the instru- 
mentality of the Apostles and their testimony re- 
specting Christ. It seems inappropriate and al- 
together too dogmatic to find in the ink here 
spoken of the figure of those lifeless and impotent 
means which were sometimes made use of, such 
as the law and those doctrines which have no 
quickening power, or the shadows and ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish ritual. Some representation 
of the Jewish law and the Sinaitic legislation 
must, however, have been floating before the 
Apostle’s mind, when he brought out the addi- 
tional figure of the tablets of stone. This repre- 
sentation is not strictly consistent with the meta- 
phor of an Epistle and of ink, and we can ex- 
plain it only by the recollection that the Apostle 
was contrasting the work of the Spirit under the 
New Testament with the work of the law under 
the Old Testament, ¢. ¢., the effecting of a Divine 
life in the heart by the Spirit of the living God, 
with the outward engraving of the Divine pre- 
cepts upon tables of stone. There may also have 
been in his mind some recollection of such pas- 
sages as Jer. xxxi. 81-83 (comp. Heb. ix. 4). The 
phrase tAd«e¢g xapdiac occurs in the Sept. of Prov. 
vii. 8. Fleshy (odpxivar) in contrast with stony 
Aidivat), designates a living susceptibility (comp. 
szek. xxxvi. 26). [The ending—ovce refers to 
the substance or material of which a thing is 
made, in distinction from—cxoc which refers to 
that which belongs to that thing. Cur Lord was 
capxivdg (fleshy, of human flesh subsisting) but 
not capxixdg (fleshly, subject to fleshly lusts and 
passions). The word is used only in this place 
according to the Receptus, but it is given for 
capxxég by many MSS. in Rom. vii. 14, and 
Heb. vii. 16. Trench, Syon., Series IT., p. 114; 
Webster, Synn., p. 282, and Web. and Wilk. 
Com.]. The word hearts (xapdiac) expresses 
also more definitely the nature of the substance 
made use of. In speaking of their spiritual 
life, he could very significantly say: ye are an 
Epistle (a writing) inscribed upon heart-tablets. 
He docs not exactly say: your hearts (xapdia¢ 
tuiGv) but generally xapdiac, and he thus deecribes 
the peculiar nature of the Epistles of Christ, 
i. e., they are Christ dwelling in the heart by 
faith (Eph. iii. 17). 

Vers. 4-6. In vers. 2 f. Paul had expressed 
great confidence with respect to what had been 
accomplished at Corinth through his instrumen- 
tality, and he had claimed it as an evidence of 
his Apostolic power. In what he now says he 
recurs to his assertions there:—Such confi- 
dence, however, we have, through Christ 
towards God.—The same word, reroidrorc, oo- 
curs in chap. i. 15; viii. 22; x. 2. Toratry is 
stronger than airy would have been. The refer- 
ence here may be to chap. ii. 17, or ii. 15 ff.; at 
least so far as chap. iii. 1 ff. may be giving the 
reasons for what is there said of the Corinthian 
Church, but not so as to make chap. iii. 1-8 
cither a parenthesis or a digression.—He in- 
tended to say that. he owed this strong and joyful 
confidence of which he was speaking (Neander: a 
confidence that we are able to work such results} 
entirely to Christ; for it was Chriet whom he 
served and under whose influence he accomplished 
every thing he did; and it was therefore ig da 
Christ that he had such confidence in what he 
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could do.—But he had this confidence, he says, 
towards God (xpdc rdv Vedv), t. ¢, not before 
God, as a matter which was right in God’s sight, 
but in the direction of, or in respect to God 
(Rom. iv. 2) the Author of the work and the One 
to whom all the results were due (Osiander, 
Meyer).—Not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think any thing of ourselves, as 
if from ourselves (ver. 5). Here oty érz is 
used as in chap. i. 24. If this sentence had been 
intended to be the object of reroidyow, or to be 
simply a development of the thought contained 
in rpog rov dedv, the phrase ought to have been 
dre ovxy. Even if he gave God the honor of gov- 
erning and guiding all the circumstances and ac- 
complishing all the results of which he had 
spoken, he might still without impropriety have 
referred to his personal qualifications and have 
commended, and had confidence in, what .he had 
done. On the other hand, he is on his guard here 
and he gives to God all the praise. He more 
particularly defines what this sufficiency orability 
is (ixavd¢ occurs also in chap. ii. 16) by Aoyicao- 
Bai, (Lachmann: Aoyizecda:) rt ag’. éavrav, ete. 
Aoyizeo3a: signifies to consider, to reflect upon 
(with the notion of a result, to make out by rea- 
soning}, and refers here to that which proceeded 
from him and properly belonged to himself as an 
Apostie, in distinction from the results which 
depended upon the Divine blessing (1 Cor. iii. 6). 
It was the discernment of the best means and the 
best manner for the performance of his official 
duties, and a fixed purpose in the accomplish- 
ment of them (Meyer); or more comprehensively, 
the intellectual and moral qualification for his 
duties—the thoughts which were indispensable 
to the proper performance of his Apostolic work 
(Osiander). On no construction can we regard 
him as here ascribing this reroidnoi¢ and his 
lxavérn¢ for maintaining it to God, as if his object 
was to say that God was the source of this trust 
and of his confidence in his own qualifications 
[Rickert]. Nor should the assertion be limited 
to his work of instruction, for this is required as 
little by the context as is the doctrine which our 
older dogmatiste were accustomed to derive from 
this passage, respecting the inability of the natu- 
ral man generally to think any thing right or 

ood.* The ag’ éavrdév which makes their ability 

yloao Fai ve dependent upon themselves, is more 
clearly defined by o¢ é£ éavrdv, which designates 
the original source or efficient cause; as if our 
sufficiency had its origin in ourselves (Meyer). 
[Hopae: ‘There is a difference in the preposi- 
tions: a¢’ éaurav ac é& éaurav: not from ourselves, 
as if out of ourselves. We should express much 
the same idea by saying, our sufficiency is not in 
or of ourselves”’]. The ag’ éavrdv belongs not 
exclusively to Ixavul opuev, nor to Aoyicacdai tt, 
but to both of them in conjunction. If we accept 
of the reading éf avrwv (with B. F. G. et. al.), we 
should translate: as those who are sufficient of 
themselves (we ixavol dvrec, etc.). The positive 


(* Though the context does not oblige us to interpret this 
assertion of any thing but Apostolical sufficiency, yet it is 
quite consistent with Paul's usual freedom, to b from a 

to a general subject. The language is quite general 

© iwagGes r:), and the word refers to the lowest form of 
uman mental activity: it is not merely to judge or deter- 
do." bat to think (Hodge: “much easier than to will or 

7) 
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assertion contrasted with this is:—But our 
sufficiency is of God.—The word sutticiency 
here (ixavéryc) refers to the same object with re- 
spect to which they were sufficient as ixavoi does. 
With this sentence must be connected the relative 
sentence—who also hath enabled (ixawwoev) 
us as ministers of a new covenant (ver. 6). 
—The object of xai is not to introduce a new, 
higher, or more general thought in contrast with 
AoyioacSai ri, for then the expression would have 
been: 8¢ kai dtaxdvovc—ixav. judg, but to intro- 
duce a sentence to confirm and explain what had 
gone before: ‘who has even (or truly) made us 
sufficient,” ete. [Conybeare: comp. ixavée (chap. 
ii. 16) ixavoi (iii. 15) and ixdvwcev (ver. 6). Ad. 
Clarke: a formal answer to the question: Who 
is sufficient for these things? God (replies the 
Apostle) hath made us sufficient as ministers]. 
Acaxévovg (ministers) is a concise expression for 
ei¢ Td écvac dtaxdévovc, etc., (to be ministers), or 
etc dtaxuviav (for the ministry, comp. lxavovy ei¢ 
in Col. i. 12).—The object of the ministry [i. e., 
x. Stange, the new covenant] is put in the geni- 
tive, as in chap. xi. 15; Eph. iii. 7; and Col. i. 
28, and is without the article because it is the 
genit. of quality. [The article is wanting also 
before ypduparoc and mvebuaroc] i. ¢., ‘of a new 
covenant.” It was new because it was altogether 
different from the old covenant which Moses 
founded. The basis of the former covenant was 
the law (véuoc), whereas the later covenant was 
founded wholly on grace and reconciliation in 
Christ; the condition of salvation in the former 
was obedience to the law, whereas in the latter 
it was faith in Christ (Rom. x. 5 ff.). [Neander: 
AraSfhune is not to be explained here acvording to 
its pure Greek signification (arrangement, will), 


but in accordance with the Heb. 9, which 


denotes a mutual transaction, an agreement 
(covenant) in which God promises something on 
condition that men fulfil what He requires of 
them]. This ministry of a new covenant is ex- 
plained immediately by an antithetical sentence: 
—not of the letter, but of the Spirit.—As 
this expression is in explanation of and in appo- 
sition with the phrase, a new covenant, it must 
depend not upon diadfxn¢ (covenant) but upon 
dcaxévouc (ministers). Comp. vers. 7 and 8. We 
have here the same contrast as in Rom. ii. 29 and 
vii. 6. The ministers of the Old Testament were 
busied principally with a letter, an inflexible, 
lifeless and written law; and they were bound 
to present and to inculcate with much zeal the 
duties of that covenant; whereas the ministers 
of the New Testament were concerned mainly 
with the Spirit. They had to do generally with 
a Divine power which wrought in the mind, re- 
newed the heart and brought men into fellow- 
ship with God; and their work was to induce as 
many a6 possible to enter into this covenant and 
participate in its blessings. These two ministries 
gave a peculiar character respectively to the two 
covenants.—In the sentence—for the letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life—we 
have the reason for what had just been said, 
viz: God has made us sufficient for a ministry 
which is not of the letter but of the Spirit, for 
the letter kills, etc. (Flatt: what was written 
killed, but the Spiritual quickens into life). The 
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connection must be sought by referring to the 
great aim of the Apostolic work, which was, as 
Paul’s readers well kaoew, to bring men into a 
holy fellowship by a Divine life (comp. Rom. i. 
16 f. et. al.). There is no need therefore of sug- 
gesting in addition that the ministry of a new 
covenant, not of the letter but of the Spirit, 
must be higher and far preferable, for, etc. The 
reason which the Apostle assigns is not that the 
ministry of a higher economy requires higher 
qualifications; nor, that under this higher 
economy the ministers must have a capacity for 
higher endowments (Osiander). NBANDER: 
‘‘These words have been commonly applied to 
the contrasted literal or spiritual understanding 
of Christian truth. But Paul says nothing here 
directly on this subject. His words strictly re- 
fer merely to the law as a letter which gives 
commands, and the spirit of faith which makes 
alive. But probably this relation of the letter to 
the spirit may be applied to every precept of a 
merely ethical nature, with which Christianity, 
as the religion of the Spirit, is contrasted.” 
Light is thrown upon the whole passage by re- 
collecting that the Apostle had in his eye those 
Judaizing teachers whose motives were derived 
from the law, and who vaunted themselves over 
Paul because he proclaimed nothing but grace. 
Such teachers were in danger of leading souls 
astray by pretending that their influence was 
salutary, while his was dangerous and corrupt- 
ing. In opposition to such he gives the reason 
why God had qualified him and his fellow-labor- 
ers to be ministers of a new covenant which was 
not of the letter but of the Spirit. Exactly the 
opposite of what they pretended was found, in 
fact, to be true. The letter to which they de- 
voted their energies killed, while the Spirit to 
whose service he was addicted made alive. This 
killing refers, not merely to a negative power- 
lessness or inability to awaken that life in the 
soul through which men freely perform works 
pleasing to God; nor merely to the introduction 
of a moral death, ¢. ¢., an opposition to the Di- 
vine will, produced by the sense of guilt which 
the commandment excites; nor even to a killing 
in a spiritual sense, because sin is the death of 
the soul; but to the sentence of condemnation 
and the exclusion from all hcpe of life and sal- 
vation which the law pronounces. Such is the 
idea of death (@évaroc) in Rom. vi. 21, 28; vii. 6 
et. a4 This death is indeed occasioned by those 
moral influences (Rom. vii. 7 ff.), and is in other 
passages pointed out under the phrases: the 
curse of the law (Gal. iii. 10), and, the law work- 
eth wrath (Rom. iv. 15). This introduces also 
a death of the heart which paralyzes all moral 
power (Bengel, Osiander). The questien, how- 
ever, is, whether the Apostle has reference to 
this in our passage. He certainly had no thought 
of bodily (physical) death, as the wages of sin 
(Rom. v. 12), and produced and demanded by 
the law (1 Cor. xv. 56; Rom. vii. 9), for such a 
death takes place also independently of the law 
{Rom. v. 18); nor as a penalty of the law, for 
such a killing (arocrécvecy) would not be a proper 
antithesis to the giving of life (Cworaeiv). But 
the giving life or quickening is the effect of the 
eternal life (Cw? aiévoc) which is quickened in 
the soul (Rom. viii. 2; vi. 10, 11), or of the in- 
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troduction of the soul into that fellowship with 
God which is completed in the resurrection.* 
Vers. 7-11. The Apostle now proceeds (dé) 
to show that the ministry of the New Testament 
was far preferable to that of the Old, both inthe 
effects which it produces and in the spirit which 
it reveals. For the sake of comparing them he 
brings them face to face with each other, and 
then from the glory of the Old Testament ser- 
vice which appeared with such splendor in Mo- 
ses’ face, that the children of Israel could not 
look upon him (ver. 7), be draws a conclusion, 
a minort ad majus.—But if the ministration 
of death, engraven in letters upon stones, 
was in glory (ver. 7).—Instead of the simple 
designation the ministry of the letter, which he 
had used in ver. 6, he now uses the phrase, the 
ministry of death—which works in favor of, or 
as it were, under the direction or authority of, 
death. He thus attributes the consequences of 
the letter directly to the ministry under it, and 
so anticipates the reason for the inferiority which 
is set forth in ver. 9. The definition: engraven 
in letters upon stones, shows that we must not 
here think of the Levitical priestly service 
(Riickert); and the express mention of Moses 
leads us to understand the ministry of Moses 
himself. We are to regard him, not as a mediator 
in contrast with Christ, but as a minister (d:dxosvc) 
representing all teachers under the law in con- 
trast with the Apostles and ministers of the New 
Testament. By a bold turn of expression he 
combines the ministry itself with its object, and 
designates the whole as one which was engraven 
in letters upon stones (the only point on which 
we can here agree with Meyer, who regards the 
Decalogue as Moses’ commission or matricula 
oficii).¢ The ministration of Moses and of all 
his successors consisted in the presentation and 
enforcement of the law whose letters had been 
engraven upon stone (tablets). In this way he 
brings out in strong language the stiffness and 
externality of the ancient service. NEaxDER: 


[* The Apostle intends no d ent of awritten law, 
or of the letter of either Testament. God was the author of 
both, and both are perfect for their proper objects. The 
letter of the N. T. was not written when Paul wrote this, 
and the contrast was therefore more striking. Chrysostom 
(Hom. VI., ver. 5; aud VIL., ver. 8) notices that the law it- 
self was spiritual (Rom. vil. 14), but the Apostle here means 
that it does not bestow a spirit, but only lettera, whereas the 
Apusties were intrusted with the giving of a spirit. The law 
ouly punishes the sinner, the saves him and 
him life. Paul does not say that the law itself, but only the 
ministration under it, produces death; it ie sin alone which 
produces death, and the law only shows what sin is and then 
 aplenpe it. As instramentalities of grace, forms and min- 

stere and letters are indispensable. For the historical facts 
and the objects of its faith, Christianity is as dependent upan 
the letter as Judaism. - But these and all educational infle- 
ences are as dead and unquickening as syllables engraven 
on atones. without the spirit; and yet the spiri 
which would do without them will be as dead and destitute 
of the Spirit as the deadliest letter of Rabbinical Judaism. 
A religion with only a tetter is saad ogra but without that 
letter it will have no spirit or life. It was the very written 
word which has eince been “a stereotyped revelation.” 
which the Apostles made a judge of conscience (Acts xviii 
11; 1 Pet. iv. 11.)] 

-(¢ Our Engl. verse. have here’ written and engraven in 
etones,” which is hardly 8 literal translation even of the 
Reo.(év ypémneoc dvrervm. A(Oors). A literal rendering would 
be: “In letters engraven on stones.” Bunton Lachmann’s 
reading (¢» ypauuan,) the reference would be to the oom 
writing of the whole miafetration, whoee cexential germ 
however, was in the Decalogue. The plural Aidors seems to 
imply that there were two tablete used.) 
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“The article before ypéuuacw was designedly 
left out by the Apostle, because he intended to 
imply that a ministration which was conveyed 
only by letters must have been of a very general 
natare.” If éy ypdéupacow (or ypdupari) were 
connected directly with rot Yardrov, as Luther 
and some others contend the words should be 
[the ministration of death in letters, or the min- 
istration which produces death by means of 
letters], the article would have been required 
(roe év ypdu.). The predicate tyev4dn év dé£y, is 
essentially the same as if it had been éyev. évddfoe. 
But we ure here evidently directed to the divine 


glory (“f9°D) within whose radiance the min- 
Tt 


istration was performed. Of an essential dignity 
or eminence the Apostle was not in general 
speaking, for in the next sentence:—so that 
the children of Israel could not keep 
their eyes fixed on Moses’ face (ver. 7), 
there is no representation of the consequences or 
of the visible tokens of the glory, but of the 
remarkable degree in which this ministration 
participated in the divine radiance. In ver. 8 
also (oraz év 6627) it is the heavenly glory which 
is spoken of. [Webster and Wilkinson think that 
the eora: refers to the future, not from the time of 
writing merely, but to a future from past time, 
or rather a future of inference, as, if that were 
so, what will this be:] Then, amid the glories of 
the day of revelation, when the kingdom 
of God shall be perfected, and when all external 
form shall correspond with essential excellence, 
the dignity of the New Testament ministration 
will be especially manifested. The narrative in 
Ex. xxxiv. 29 ff. is rather freely quoted, inasmuch 
as we are there merely informed that when Aaron 
and the children of Israel saw that the skin of 
Moses’ face shone they were afraid to come near 
him. But everything essential to Paul's, and 
even to Philo’s account, is there. For even the 
Grevioa:, the fixed gaze upon his face, was too 
much for them. The reason for this is further 
given when it is added—for the glory of his 
countenance—but with the important addi- 
tion—which was to be done away.—This 
addition gives us & new point in the comparison, 
and places the inferiority of the legal ministration 
in @ strong light (comp. vv. 11, 18). Naanprs: 
‘In this Paul discovers a symbol of the fading 
glory of Judaism.” But he has not yet com- 
menced speaking of the discontinuance of the 
ministration and its glory, but only of that fact 
ia which he sawa hint of this, He there makes 
use of no purely present participle (Luther: 
that which nevertheless is ceasing), but, in ac- 
cordance with the history, an imperfeet participle 
signifying—that which was passing away. The 
Apostle presumes that this radiance was transi- 
tory; and with great justice, since it always 
became visible when Moses came from the Divine 
presence [Estius: passing away when the occa- 
sion was over}. The inference from this is briefly 
aad simply expressed in ver. 8—how shall not 
the ministration of the Spirit be yet 
maze glorious ?—In row xvebuaroc the Apostle 
resumes the subject of the ministration of the 
Spirit in ver. 6, which had been interrupted 
by the enlargement in ver. 7 with respect 
to the wars engraved in letters upon stones. 


But the idea is not that the Spirit rests upon 
this ministration (though this is silently pre- 
sumed), but that the ministration was the medium 
through which the Spirit, and the life he bestowed 
were communicated and enjoyed (in opposition 
to rov Javdérov, comp. chap. vii. 6). [The verbs 
yivouat and «iui are here brought into striking 
contrast; syevf8y tv dbfy —tora: tv ddogy. Bun- 
GEL: yivouat, fio, et eiul sum, are quite different. 
Stanuer: éyev7y, came into existence. ELx.i- 
core (on 1 Tim. ii. 14): “the construction yiveo- 
Jat év ocours occasionally, but not frequently in 
the New Testament, to denote the entrance into, 
and existence in, any given state.” Wenarers 
‘‘ eyevhOn bv d6&p—was made to bo in glory for a 
time; égorae ev dofy=eshall be in glory perma- 
nently”’ \iidoor sub. >iv.)]. As éorac leads the 
mind to the future (comp. “this hope’ in ver. 
22), we must not refer the glory (dé&a) to the 
miraculous endowments and works of the Apos- 
tles. “Eora:, however, need not be regarded as 
the fut. consequentia, or as equivalent to esse in-~ 
venietur (si rem recte eee: aud we are hardly 
safe in understanding it of a progressive de- 
velopment. In the Apostie’s mind the second 
advent of Christ (Parousia) was so constantly 
present, that it would seem to him needless to 
give @ more particular explanation of his lan- 
guage. The kind of ministration of the spirit, 
which he had in view, and the argument from 
the less to the greater, which he applies to it, 
will be accounted for or confirmed when he comes 
to explain more particularly the two ministra- 
tions, the first, as a ministration of condemnation, 
and the other as a ministration of righteousness. 
—For if the ministration of condemna- 
tion be glory, much more does the mi- 
nistration of righteousness abound in 
glory (ver. 9).—{If Lachmann’s reading (79 d:a- 
xovig) be adopted, the translation would be, ‘if 
to the ministration of condemnation be glory,’ etc., 
but the sense would not be essentially altered]. 
Here the former corresponds to the filling and 
the death, and the latter to the making alive, of 
vv. 6 and 7. The condemnation refers to the 
curse of the law. The ministration which was 
employed in the enforcement of the letter, 4. ¢. 
the Old Testament law, was compelled todenounce:, 
condemnation against transgressors (comp. Deut. . 
xxvii. 26), and by its enforcement of a law which: 
brought the sinful passions into active opposition: 
to its requirements, it brought men under the 
curse. The righteousness, which is here con- 
trasted with the condemnation, is the same as 
the being just (or righteous) before God, and is 
the great object of the proclamation of Divine 
grace under the New Testament ministration. 
Under that ministration, faith is awakened, and 
man’s relations to God are rectified, so that he 
can be justified, and attain everlasting life in the 
Divine kingdom (comp. Rom. i. 17; iii. 22 ff, 30 
etal.). The Apostle, however, partially modifies 
what he had thus said of these two ministrations, 
by withdrawing all reference te time in the use 
of Jyevf9y and fora:. Instead of év déf&y we have 
the nominative dé¢a, with éoriv understood. The 
meaning is the same, and the expression is more 
forcible than the adjective fvdofoc would: have 
been (comp. Rom. viii. 10; 1d rvedpa fw7). On 
the other hand the expression.is strengthened by 
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the use of weprocebe:, signifying: overflows or 
abounds in glory.—For even that which 
has been glorious, is not glorious in this 
respect, on account of the glory which 
excels (ver. 10).—Here the previous idea is 
further strengthened by saying that the glory of 
the contrasted ministration was abolished, al- 
though that ministration had previously been 
declared to have been made in glory (yev7dijva 
ty d6&y), or to have been glory (défa, vv. 7 and 
9), on account of the superabundant glory of the 
other. The xai (even) indicates a climax and 
qualifies the verb: is not glorious, or has no 
glory (ov dedéfacrar), which expresses a single 
idea (that which is deprived of glory), and goes 
beyond the minus of the comparison. A more 
ticular explanation of the idea is given in 
Sires T@ pipe, which signifies: in this parti- 
cular, t. e. with respect to the relation which the 
Old Testament ministration bore to that of the 
New Testament.—The phrase, that which has 
been glorious (rd dedofacuévov), [shows a 
strange use of the perfect (as does dedéfacraz), 
and is taken from Ex. xxxiv. 29, 35 of the Sept.” 
Sranuey], It does not stand here for the whole 
Old Testament economy, but simply the Mosaic 
ministration, or that which was surrounded by, 
or shared in a Divine radiance.—Having said 
that this was not glorious in this respect, the 
Apostle adds the reason for that deprivation, by 
saying that this was on account of the surpassing 
glory. He here refers to what he had said of 
the ministration of righteousness abounding in 
glory weptooever ev dééy). Before the superabun- 
ant glory of the ministration of the New Testa- 
ment, the glory of the Old Testament ministra- 
tion entirely disappears as the moon's splendor 
vanishes in the sun’s radiance. There is, there- 
fore, no necessity of taking the phrase, that 
which has been glorious, in a general and abstract 
sense (Meyer), without an allusion to the Mosaio 
service in the concrete sense, until it comes up 
in the predicate, where év rotrw re uéper has the 
sense of: ‘‘in this respect (7. e«. when we compare 
the glory of the Mosaic ministration with the 
Christian, ver. 9) the glorified becomes unglori- 
fied.” In ver. 11 the expression, the surpassing 
glory (tao brepBardobone déEnc) is still further 
justified by the introduction of a new element 
into the comparison, although it had been sym- 
bolically suggested in ver, 7.—For if that 
which is transitory was with (passing 
through) glory, much more that which 
abides is in glory.—This new element is the 
permanent in distinction from the temporary, that 
which is vanishing: ‘‘on account of the super- 
abounding glory.” For each ministration there is 
presupposed an economy or dispensation, one of 
which is passing away, and the other is abiding. 
The Old Testament ministration with the law 
itself, is supposed to pass away with the entrance 
of the New Testament ministration (comp. Rom. 
x. 4), The latter must remain until the second 
coming of our Lord, when it will be eternally 
dar in His heavenly kingdom. [Neander: 
he Apostle probably had a special design when 
he used the different prepositions dia (dé6£7c) and 
éy (oto). Aca designates a point of transition 
and hence implies that the thing spoken of, was 
passing and trangitory, while év implies that 
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which is permanent.] Ava dd£n¢ signifies strictly 
that the glory merely accompanied the object 
{Winer @ 51, i. p. 806. Webster (Synn. p. 166) 
says that it indicates particularly an object in « 
state of transition, while passing through a 
state] whereas év d6fy7 implies that the object 
continued in glory. Sometimes, however, even 
dia ig used to designate the fixed condition or 
state of a thing (chap. ii. 4; v. 7), and hence it 
is possible that Paul used both expressions as 
nearly equivalent, for we know that he not un- 
frequently changed his prepositions even when 
he referred to the same relation. In either case 
dia seems appropriate to the xarapyotuevov, and 
év to the pépov. In the translation, the distine- 
tion can with difficulty be made perceptible 
(comp. Osiander). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


When nothing but Christ, and Christ in his 
completeness, is preached, and when the preach- 
ers know by experience the reality of what they 
preach, all who have learned the deadly condem- 
nation and inefficiency of the law to save the 
soul will feel the power of truth, will be rescued, 
forgiven and renewed by Divine grace, and will 
become animated by a spiritual life which will 
know no limit but the perfection of God. Such 
results will need no proof that they are from 
God, for all who have eyes to see will not only 
commend the human laborer but give honor to 
the God who bestowed both the success and the 
power to labor. Those legal task-masters who 
exalt themselves 80 much above the preachers of 
free grace, will never disturb the common se- 
curity nor bring anything to real order; and in 
due time, even in this world, it will not be hard 
to distinguish between the preaching which saves 
and that which destroys the soul. Buta day is 
coming when all things shall be made especially 
manifest, when those who have turned many to 
righteousness shall present before the Lord a 
great company of enlightened, justified and sanc- 
tified ones, who shall shine as the stars forever 
and ever; while those who preached nothing 
but the law shall (Dan. xii. 8) be filled with un- 
speakable horror and confusion, as the lamenta- 
ble and fatal consequences of their course shall 
be fully brought. to light. 


t 
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Stanxn:—Ver. 1. No one needs a better letter 
of credence than that testimony of men’s own 
consciences and works which are sufficient to 
praise him.—Vv. 2, 8. Every believer is an epis- 
tle in which the Holy Ghost reveals the know- 
ledge of God in Christ; he is an open epistle im 
which all can learn something of what God can 
produce in the heart; and he is an epistle of 
Christ, for the hands and tongues of all true 
teachers are the instruments which the Holy 
Spirit uses to form him into the Divine image. 
If God’s writing is in the heart, the willing heart, 
the faithful obedience and the ready tongue will 
not fail to discourse of God. In such cases there 
will be real life, and not mere letters upon stone. 
Preachers should never doubt, that when they 
perform their parts, the appropriate fruits oi 
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their labor will infallibly follow.—Ver. 5. No' conversions which take place under it. 


one can speak of God as he should, until he has 
been taught of God (Jno. vi. 45). Whatever gifts 
we have, and whatever praise we gain, should 
therefore be ascribed entirely to God (James i. 
17). Oh how many make idols of themselves. — 
Ver. 6. Lurwer:—The letter is to teach us, that 
while the mere law of God and our own works 
give us knowledge, they cannot show us that God 
can be gracious; but it shows us that everything 
we are and dois condemned and worthy of death, 
since without Divine grace we can do nothing. 
The Spirit, on the other hand, is to teach us that 
grace without law or personal righteousness 
gives us knowledge, but in such a way as to give 
us life and salvation. Hepincer:—The Gospel 
is accompanied by a penetrating life, which en- 
lightens and gladdens those who are awakened 
and condemned to death; it is therefore from 
the Spirit and is the suurce of spirit and life. 
Every word of God, as it comes from the Divine 
heart and hand, has some special design and a 
power of its own. In some cases it is to com- 
mand and in others to produce obedience; in 
some it is to threaten and in others it is to com- 
fort; in some it is to chastise and wound, and in 
others it is to heal and revive. To every work 
which His wisdom has ordained He has also 
adjusted just that measure of power which is 
precisely adapted to the end he has in view. 
The word which created the world is not the 
word which creates a new heart. For this is 
needed a word of far greater power (Eph. i. 19). 
—Ver. 7. Heptncer:—The law also has power 
andlight It has a terrible thunderbolt for those 
wuo have awakened consciences, and where 
Christ does not comfort them and anoint them 
with His Spirit, they are struck down to the 
mouth of hell. Those who would partake of the 
Divine nature must mount up in spirit often to 
God, become familiar with Divine things, con- 
verse much with God in prayer, and listen in 
their most secret souls to God’s voice in His 
word, and it will not be long before their souls 
will be full of Divine light.—Ver. 8. The Gospel 
is indeed a quickening and a saving power, by 
inesns of which Christ is glorified, and rises like 
a clear morning star (2 Pet. i. 19) to shed upon 
His people's hearts the full beams of His eternal 
glory (Rev. xxi. 23 ff.).—Ver. 9. Henincer:— 
When the word of the kingdom casts its clear 
light upon thee, look steadily upon it. Many 
love darkness and shun the light (Jno. iii. 19). 
Walk in the light lest darkness come upon thee 
(Juo. xii. 85).—Ver. 10. The Gospel is the source 
of an indescribable glory when it is truly applied 
to the hearts of God's people, for the glory of the 
Lord is even now shed forth upon them; but 
when Jesus, who is their life, shall be fully re- 
vealed, their glory will be complete (Col. iii. 4). 
—Ver. 11. The spirit of life is better than death, 
righteousness than condemnation, and that which 
is permanent than that which vanishes away; 
how much better then is the ministration of the 
New Covenant than that of the letter? 

BesLens. Bisie, Ver. 2:—Real candor and 
fraukness of manner can spring only from a con- 
sciousness of innocence. <A preacher’s success 
must be estimated not from the multitudes who 
attend upon his ministry, but from the sound 
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Many 
may, and certainly will condemn him; but this 
1g no evidence that he is wrong. Let us only be 
coacerned that we are begotten by the Word of 
truth to the glory of God, and that men may say 
of us: The Lord hath created and formed them 
for himself.—Ver. 38. The minister who fails to 
point men from himself to Christ, is trying to 
make himself a pope. We should never stop at 
what is external, but press forward to the in- 
ward spirit of everything. Let men see that 
those hearts of ours which were once of stone, 
are now fleshly tablets, and that this is the Lord’s 
work. The heart which takes no impression 
from the Gospel, has no part in the New Cove- 
nant.—Ver. 4. Trueconfidence in God, is not of 
ourselves, but comes through Christ.—Ver. 5. 
The spiritual man finds that a union with Christ 
gives him an invincible power, in proportion as he 
sees that he is not sufficient of himself to do 
anything, as of himself, ¢. ¢., to know and over- 
come the subtle assaults of spiritual pride and 
self-will. Few persons possess this power, be- 
cause they never thoroughly know themselves, or 
understand how utterly insufficient they are even 
to think anything which will convince them of 
God’s grace and truth. This is wholly a spiritual 
and divine work, and can be accomplished only 
by divine instruments. When this fact is fully 
recognized, we can no longer endure in ourselves 
those contrivances and counterfeits which the 
ingenuity of man has devised; for every degree 
of credit we take to ourselves, only hinders the 
growth of grace in our hearts. Whatever bene- 
fits the renewed man attains, is in consequence 
of his new creation, and never will he hesitate 
to cast the crown at the feet of God and of the 
Lamb. And yet this subjugation of the vile spirit 
of self-love, self-sufficiency, self-flattery, efc., re- 
quires the severest struggle to which our natures 
are ever called. If Christians in general need 
to be divested of all confidence in themselves, 
surely those who lead them should seek to be 
especially free from it.—Ver. 6. The letter which 
supplies nothing but intellectual knowledge, can 
impart no life—but inasmuch as it reveals only 
condemnation and death, it must actually kill the 
soul. The law can never be anything but a dead 
work to those who regard it in a Pharisaic epirit, 
and set it in opposition to the Gospel. Hence 
the great object of the Gospel (and the law itself, 
when properly used, shuts us up to the same result 
Gal. iii. 24), is to reveal to men a Redeemer, in 
whom they may find life. The spirit of the Gos- 
pel of grace, of faith and of the Lord, gives us 
life, opens to us a way of righteousness and re- 
conciliation in Christ, and makes us able to 
receive and use the benefits of Christ’s kingdom. 
This living voice of the Lord stirs the sinner’s 
heart, so that he must hear and obey. Those 
who have been slain by the law, will penitently 
recognize Christ, and the Holy Spirit will glorify 
the Father and the Son in their hearts, and make 
intercession there with groanings which cannot 
be uttered. The law alone produced disobe- 
dience, opposition, and consequently wrath; but 
the Spirit works nothing but a cheerful obe- 
dience, life and love, blessings and blessedness. 
The more Christ requires of us, the more he 
does for us. Under his influence we become con- 
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scious of new movements and new motives; our 
whole nature is renewed, and we take delight in 
those divine, pure and innocent enjoyments, 
which we never had, and could not have before. 
Then we shall gradually attain an incomparable 
treasure of divine life in a refined and good 
heart, from which we can derive light and power, 
victory over all sin, motives to diligence in every 
duty, and comfort and strength for every extrem- 
ity. In a word, we have the whole power of the 
Holy Ghost, to make us partakers of the divine 
nature (2 Pet. i. 8 and 4).—Ver. 7. Not unfre- 
uently, rather than stand on the ground of the 
Gospel men prefer going out of their way to 
Moses—the glory of whose face at a distance 
attracts them; but they soon find that that glory 
is too strong for them, and shows those who love 
darkness rather than light, as in a glass, how 
reat is their corruption. Thus God sometimes 
ds a way to accomplish his own work. The 
old dispensation of the letter must always be 
foreaken, that we may attain a true evangelical 
state in the new dispensation of the Spirit. This 
requires an honest recognition and confession of 
the truth, and a sincere repentance.—Ver. 8. 
Such is the glory of the spiritual word, that 
even the angels love to study it. Where once it 
enters the heart, it remains forever. The glory 
of the Lord so brightly illuminates it, that every- 
thing which speaks and acts without the Spirit 
will seem like utter darkness. Under such a dis- 
pensation everything begun or promised before, 
comes to its fulfilment; there is no abolition of 
the law and its various ordinances, but only an 
exaltation of them all into something spiritual 
and everlasting. And yet it often costs us much 
before our consciences apprehend the true dis- 
tinction between the law and the Gospel, and the 
main power of the new covenant in the heart 
depends upon the clearness with which the pro- 
mises are understood.—Ver, 9. So sublime and 
excellent is the glory of Christ in the new cove- 
nant, that no sooner does any man apprehend it, 
than he will feel humbled in utter amazement, as 
he beholds the majesty, the holiness, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of God; and thus God receives 
back from restored and redeemed man the honor 
of which sin robbed Him.—Ver. 10. From the 
nature and origin of the Mosaic law, it would 
not be hard to infer that it would necessarily 
come toanend. Equally evident is it, that the 
Gospel contains what must endure forever; and 
all the assaults of its enemieshaveonly served to 
evince its perpetuity. It is therefore called an 
everlasting Gospel, and the redemption it pro- 
claims is an eternal redemption, As what is 
good may not be permanent, we should not be 
satisfied until we have found wheat can never be 
moved. As everything else is passing away, 
the soul can never find eomplete rest until it re- 
ceives that word which lives and abides forever. 
Rigasr, Vers. 1 and 2:—Gladly would we so 
apeak and act that no one should take offence, 
but no one can always be so circumspect as to 
he beyond suspicion. It is well, therefore, 
sometimes to meet those misunderstandings 
which we know have arisen respecting us. ‘‘The 
first in his cause is righteous, but his neighbor 
cometh and searcheth him” (Prov. xviii. 17).— 
Ver. 8. What God has joined together, should 


never be put asunder. Among these are: preach- 

ing and the word of Christ; the Spirit which 

glorified that word, and the ministry through 

which that Spirit is shed forth. Stone tablets 

are comparatively easy to be written upon, for 

only the surface needs to be changed. But only 
the finger of God can write His law upon the 
heart, since the goul itself must be softened and 
subdued, not only at first, but continually. We 
need not therefore be surprised that the dispen- 
sation under which God has promised to do this 
is the highest, and that every thing which pre- 
ceded it was only preparatory for it (Jer. xxxi. 
88; Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27).—Vers.4and 5. When 
a man really holds communion with God, he wilt 
be so emptied of all confidence in himself and so 
united to the source of all light and power, that 
even when he is triumphing ina Divine suffi- 
ciency, no words can express his consciousness 
of utter insufficiency in himself.—Ver. 6. Even 
in connection with the law and other clearer 
declarations of God’s will and of His claims, 
many promises of the Spirit were given through 
the prophets, so that the New Covenant was al- 
ready partially developed in the Old. All who 
made a conscientious use of the letter of the Old 
Covenant found in it abundant directiona to the 
Spirit, and through the Spirit breathed forth 
many sighs fur the New Covenant. And yet the 
Spirit was not in it, for before our Lord’s return 
to the Father that Spirit was not fully given, and 
the ministration of the Old Covenant was neces- 
sarily a ministration of the letter. Such a fact, 
however, is no reason for despising that dis- 
pensation, but rather a ground for praising that 
grace which reaches its perfection by successive 
periods of progress.—To slay the sinner who is 
living without the law in a worldly course of 
life, is really to prepare him for life and health. 
Unless the process stops there, he will be brought 
to a state in which he is willing to renounce the 
law and his own righteousness, and he will seek 
for that Gospel through which the Spirit is im- 
parted.—Vers. 7 and 8. The more any institution 
or worship gives evidence that it came from God 
and leads to God, and the more the Lord uses it 
to reveal and communicate Himself to men, the 
more it can be called glorious. Hence that min- 
istry which was set up at Pentecost, proclaiming 
peace through the blood of the cross, and impart. 
ing the Spirit, which is the only source of spi- 
ritual freedom and power, is possessed of a 
transcendant glory; for it has most plainly 
evinced its Divine origin, and its power to con. 
trol the heart and bring the soul to God.— Ver. 9. 
It was a terrible thing to preach nothing but 
condemnation; and yet under the law such 
preaching was glorious. May we learn to make 
a right use of the law; not to show us the way of 
salvation, but to drive us through the door of 
mercy which the Gospel opens for us to the 
righteousness in which there can be no con- 
demnation, but peace with God, the law estab- 
lished, and the Spirit of life dwelling continually 
in the heart!—Vera. 10 and 11. The law was 
originally designed to be only a provisional dis- 
pensation to prepare a way for the Gospel. Its 
fragmentary revelations of truth must unques- 
tionably find their completion and their termina- 
tion in the Gospel; and yet the law itself can 
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never lose its place in every subsequent dispen- 
sation, and it will find its absolute perfection 
when God shall reveal Himself to His creatures 
without a veil. 

Heosnesg, Vers. 1 and 8:—However disagree- 
able it may be to a Christian to commend him- 
self, if his personal interests are connected with 
God’s cause, he may without vanity vindicate his 
character before his fellow-men. When his me- 
rits are manifest, he may dispense with letters 
of commendation, and certainly he will never 
truckle or beg for them by low arts. To be really 
useful, especially in the work of saving souls, 
will be our best commendation and will generally 
be the best known; for what work chan be more 
honorable than that of transforming and impreas- 
ing a new character upon the very spirit of a fel- 
low-man ?—Ver. 4. God will be the friend of all 
who are endeavoring to honor Christ. All such 
therefure have the best of reasons for confidence 
in God.—Ver. 5. Our sefficiency for every spiri- 
tual act is from God; for when He withdraws 
His Spirit from our hearts, they are lifeless, bar- 
ren, and incapable of any good thought.—Ver. 6. 
Even among Christians (papists, coldly ortho- 
dox), the letter is served with slavish fear, where 
God's will is known only from the written word 
without the Spirit’s testimony. In such cascs 
nothing but precepts and threatenings are dis- 
pensed, and the written word is believed and 
obeyed from a regard only to authority and from 
terror without inward conviction and persuasion. 
In contrast with thie stands the ministration of 
the Spirit; under which the will of God and His 
grace is cordially accepted; an inward witness 
accompanies the word, and under the leadings of 
the Divine Spirit, faith and obedience are de- 
lightful, sincere and earnest.—Ver. 7. That which 
is external and legal has frequently more influ- 
ence upon rude dispositions than that which has 
more intrinsic grandeur.—Vers. 8 and 9. A judi- 
cial and admonitory severity has a dignity which 
is by no means to be despised, but unspeakably 
greater is that of a love which has compassion 
on the miserable and seeks to save them and give 
them spiritual life. No honor, therefore, is like 
that of the minister of the Gospel, under whose 
labors God's Spirit is communicated, and righte- 
oasness, pardon and grace are afforded to all 
men. Contrast between Deut. xxvii. 15 ff; 
xxviii. 15 ff.; and Matth. v. 3 ff. (Cursed, eéc. 
Blessed, efc.).—Ver. 11. If, then, God’s glory is 
reflected from all who proclaim His love, how 
glorious must be that ministration which pro- 
claims nothing but love. 

W. F. Besser, Vern. 8:—As the savor of Christ 
diffuses Christ Himself, so a congregation of real 
Christians are an Epistle in which Christ is 
Himself inscribed and communieated to men. 
The letters which He writes are deeds and men 
(Ps. xiv. 1, ‘My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer”). — Ver. 6. The whole ministration 
(diaxovia) to which the public servants of the 
Church are regularly called, is simply for the 
purpose of presenting and applying the New 
Covenant or the treasures of grace which are 


promised through Jesus Christ to men.—Our suffi- 
ciency is not conferred by the office, but must be 
brought to the office itself. Those whom God 
calls to it are able to teach others, or are endowed 
with a sufficiency when they are called (2 Tim. 
i. 2).—The letter kills, and even ought to kill, 
that the Spirit may quicken those who are dead. 
—Ver. 9. The glory of the ministry of the letter 
was terrible, because every letter of the law was 
emblazoned with tokens of Divine wrath (Rom. 
iv. 15). <As the executioner of God’s curse 
against transgressors (Gal. iii. 10), it can pro- 
claim nothing but condemnation. But now, 
when grace sbouads and is much stronger than 
wrath, the ministration of the Spirit is propor- 
tionably more glorious; for now even righteous- 
ness proclaims that God must absolve the guilty 
when they are reconciled to God through the 
blood of Christ (chap. v. 18-20).—Ver. 10. The 
glory of the legal ministry was by itself intolera- 
ble for its brightness; but when the ministration 
of condemnation and the ministration of righte- 
ousness are combined together, that which was 
80 glorious becomes unglorified, and Sinai’s ra- 
diance vanishes before that of Golgotha.—Ver. 11.. 
The ministry which vanished away passed 
‘‘through glory,” and its glory was extinguished 
when the law had accomplished its end in Christ 
and His people; but the ministry which remains 
until the coming of the Lord abides tn glory, that 
a whole world may behold its inherent excel- 
ence. 

Vers. 4-11. Lesson for the 12th Sunday after 
Trinity, Hxuspner:—I. The glory of the evan- 
gelical ministry: 1. In its origin: a. It reste 
upon Christ’s own institution (ver. 4); 3. Christ 
alone can qualify us for it; 2. In its object: it is 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit; 3. In its 
means: it relies upon, not an external glory, 
which for a while blinds the eye and then van- 
ishes away (ver. 7), but the codperation of the 
Holy Ghost (vers. 8 and 9); 4. In its reward: a. 
even in this world it has more glorious rewards 
than any other employment (ver. 10); 5. but 
finally it conducts to eternal blessedness. II. 
The superior glory of the Church under the New 
Testament above that of the Church under the 
Oid Testament: 1. It was founded by the Son, 
and not merely by the servant of God; 2. It is 
the ascendanoy of the Spirit, and not of the let- 
ter; 8. Its worship and dignities are of a spiritual 
nature, and are sustained not merely by worldly 
influences; 4. It will eontinue forever.—Oszrrin- 
aeR:—The glory of spiritual instruction and the 
weakness of that teaching which has reference 
merely to morality, the law and the outward let- 
ter (Serm. on the Epist. for the 12th Sunday af- 
ter Trinity).—A. F. Scuipt:—We should never 
separate by arbitrary and nice distinctions what 
God has wisely and graciously arranged toge- 
ther; especially: a. letter and Spirit (ver. 6); 
b. the prenching of the law and of the gospel 
(ver. 8); ¢. confidence in God and despair of our- 
selves ee 4 and 5); d. fidelity to our calling 
and an assurance of success, 
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VIIL.—DIFFERENT RESULTS OF THE TWO KINDS OF MINISTRY. HARDENING OF THE 
J 


CHaprTer III. 12-18. 


12 Seeing then that we have such hope, we use great plainness [unreservedness] of 
13 speech: And not as Moses, [om. which] put a veil over his' face, that the children of 

Israel could [might] not steadfastly look to [upon] the end of that which is abolished : 
14 But their minds were blinded [hardened]: for until this day? remaineth the same 

veil untaken away in the reading of the Old Testament; which vei is done away in 

Christ [upon the reading of the Old Testament remains the same veil untaken away, 
15 because it is taken away (only) in Christ]. But even unto this day, when Moses is 
16 read?, the veil is [lies, xe?rac] upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn 
17 [turns] to the Lord, the veil shall be [is] taken away. Nowthe Lord is that [the] 
18 Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord 1s (om. there] is liberty. But we all, with 


open [unveiled] face bebolding as in a glass [mirror] the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image trom glory to glory, [om. even] as by the Spirit of the 


Lord [the Lord, the Spirit]. 


1 Ver. 18.—Rec. has davrov; but the best authorities have avrov. [Since our author wrote, the authority of Sin. has 
been added to that of D. K., and ela and Theout., (Usiander, Bloom{.), fn favor of éavrov. A. B.C. F. L., 4 carsives, 


one MS. of Chrys., Damasc., Theophyl. an 
F. omit rd before u7.] 


Oecum., (Lachm., Tisch., Alf., 


eyer, Words.), are for avrov. D. (let Cor.) and 


2 Ver. 14.—The bost authorities insert hudpas. [Omitted as superfluous, comp. ver. 15. D. K. FP. G. Chrys. (Ital. Vale. 
etc. have in) instead of ewi have év. “Orc in Stephens and Griesb. is written 6 7, and {it fe translated in the old Ital. 


and Vuig. 


$ Ver. 15.—Lachm. | Alford] following excellent authorities (A. B.C. Sin. e al.) has ay avaywwwoxyras 


fam; Wyclif.: “for it is avoided in Christ ;” Rheims (in parenth.): “because in Christ it is made voide.”) 


.- But some [D. 


E.] have the subjunctive avayweoxynra: without av; and others have the Indfcative—«era: with the av. The first syllable 
of dvaytv. was probably written firat by mistake twice; then the verb was made to agree with it in the subjunctive, and 
sometimes it remained so when the ay was erased, it being looked upon as governed still by the nvixa (Meyer). 

4 Ver. 17.—Rec. has écet before éAdevOepia contrary to the oldest and best MSS. (A. B.C. D. (let Cor.}, Sinait. (1 Cor.), 
the Copt. version, and Cyril and Nyssa. Lachm., Tisch. and Alford reject it, but Griesb. inserted it on the authority of D. 
(2d and 3d Cor.) E. P.G. K. L. Sinait. (34 Cor.) Goth. and Syr. versions and most of the Greek Fathers}. It was inserted 
according to the analogy i Matth. xviii. 20, xxiv. 28; Jamee ili. 16, ¢ al. But Paul does not commonly use it after ed, 


Comp. Ku. iv. 15, aud v. 20. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 12, 18. Having, therefore, such 
hope.—The éArie (hope) has reference to the 
future glory of the New Testament ministry as 
it had been alluded to in ver. 8. This glory had 
been called permanent in ver. 11, and was to be 
for the glorification of Christ when he should 
come to judgment. Some interpreters regard 
ver. 6 ff. as a digression, and think that we have 
here a resumption of the subject (ctv) there 
broken off, and that éAric¢ is here equivalent to 
meroidnoc there. This is, however, directly op- 
posed to the peculiar and essential signification 
of éAric, and to the connection. [That trust, 
even if we regard it as ‘‘filled out into hope by 
the intervening vision of the glory of his work”’ 
(Stanley), had reference rather to the results of 
his work, while this hope looked forward to 
something future and undeveloped]. The there- 
fore (ovv) introduces us to the practical results 
which were to follow the glorious ministration 
of the Gospel, and rocatr7v (such) indicates the 
greatness or superiority of the hope..— We use 
great boldness of speech.—The whole tenor 
of the discourse shows us that rappyoia cannot 
mean the internal confidence or joyfulness which 
the Apostle felt, but the frank, open and unre- 
served manner which characterized his outward 
deportment, and the plainness or perspicuity 
re which distinguished his addresses. 

Cunysostom: ‘We speak out everywhere with 
all freedom, abating, concealing, mistrusting 
nothing; with confidence, as if we had no idea 


that we should injure your sight as Moses did 
that of the Israelites.” The Greek word rappncica 
embraces the three ideas of openness, candor, 
and boldness. Moses’ address was interrupted 
by intervals of concealment, and was constantly 
reserved on account of his want of full confidence 
in his people. We have no reason for fears, dis- 
trust or concealment]. The connection is: The 
glory which is connected with the New Teste- 
ment ministry, makes us unreserved in our com- 
munications with the people, and induces us to 
present divine truth unveiled before them. The 
very spirit of our religion also demands this, for 
God's people could never reach the glorious pri- 
vileges he has promised them without an oppor- 
tunity of looking freely and without reserve 
upon all that our system of religion contains. 
(Emmerling).—The phrase zypyovtac rappzoia oe- 
curs more than once in Plato. The idea con- 
tained in mappycia yxpdoueda (Indicative, not 
Subjunctive) is carried out into more detail in 
ver. 18, though negatively by referring to an 
opposite kind of proceeding by Moses.—And 
not as Moses put a veil over his face.— 
This principal sentence is elliptical, because its 
predicate is to be found in the incidental re- 
mark made in connection with it. Such an 
ellipsis may be found in other Greek writings, 
but must here be supplied from the words used 
and the connection following. We may supply 
after «at ov, simply rowdpev (we do), or more 
freely, riVeyev adAvupa ext 1d mpdowrov Tye 

(we put a veil over our faces). The allusion is 
to a veiling process, quite different from the 
great boldness which had just been professed. 


CHAP. III. 12-18. A 
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It is said that Moses put over his face a covering 
ee that the children of Israel might not gaze 
at (clearly see) the end of that which is passing 
away. By rédog rov xarapyouuévov is meant either 
the end, the literal fading away of the splendor 
which was on Moses’ face (though such a view 
would not correspond with the subsequent part 
of the representation); the end of that splendor 
regarded as the symbol of the whole Old Testa- 
ment ministration (office) and possibly of the 
Old Testament dispensation (Religion) itself; or 
(throwing aside the whole idea of a symbol) of 
the ministration or institution itself; or the end 
of Moses himself as the representative of that 
institution (in which case the masculine would 
not agree with the neuter 1d xarapy. of ver. 11); 
or the design, the purpose which that ministra- 
tion or even the law itself was established to 
accomplish, the result to which that institution 
led, and for which it was prepared, viz., the di- 
vine glory to be unveiled in Christ, and of which 
the veiled radiance on Moses’ face was a symbol 
‘and reflection. (Comp. vv. 14, 18, chap. iv. 4, 6). 
Well established usage will not permit us to take 
mpo¢ 7d pH arevioa ecbatically [implying a mere 
consequence of a course of action, without refe- 
rence to the views of the actors] in the sense of: 
so that, but we are obliged to understand by 
them the aim or purpose which the agents had 
in view. In every instance in which the phrase 
occurs in the New Testament it probably has re- 
ference to a subjective Divine purpose (comp. 
Meyer), and not toa merely objective result of 
divine arrangements. And yet we may suppose 
that so great a prophet as Moses, profoundly ac- 
quainted with the general scheme of the Divine 
administration, may have known that he was 
fulfilling a divine purpose, or at least that he was 
promoting such a result. That he was practising 
en intentional deception (Fritzsche), or was 
guilty of an improper dissimulation, the Apostle 
was far from implying. Even if we make the end 
of that which is passing away, refer tothe end of 
Moses’ ministry (comp. ver. 11), and suppose that 
Moses saw that end (réAoc) typified by the dis- 
appearance of the radiance from his face, such a 
covert proceeding (tecte agere) must be regarded 
simply as a pedagogic or disciplinary course of 
sonduce The same may be said of an interpre- 
tation proposed by Meyer (but which need not 
include a reference to a Rabbinic allegory), ac- 
cording to which Paul recognizes in réAoc, what 
he afterwards brings out more fully, viz., a judi- 
cial or retributive proceeding, at least on God’s 
part. This implies that a sight of the Divine ra- 
diance on Moses’ face was withheld from the 
children of Israel, because their previoug con- 
duct had made them unworthy of such a favor. 
Such a concealment was a symbolical represen- 
tation of the fact that in consequence of their 
sins, Moses, ¢. ¢., the law represented by him, or 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament read by 
them, would remain so veiled before them, that 
they could never perceive the Divine glory which 
rested especially upon those Scriptures and those 
rites which testified of Christ; and accordingly 
they would continue in unbelief and have no part 
in the salvation by Christ. Neanper: ‘The 
mind of the Apostle was entirely taken up with 
the symbolical meaning of this incident. Moses 


is in his eye simply a symbol of the whole legal 
economy, and from this point of view everything 
in the history is regarded. The covering which 
Moses used to conceal his face, representa the - 
entire veil of symbols under which divine things 
were represented. As long as these divine things 
could be seen only in the light of the Old Testa- 
ment, there was no way of distinguishing eternal 
truth from, the temporary form in which it was 
represented to men (essence and symbol). The 
contrast here implied may therefore be carried 
out thus: we who make known the Gospel to 
men need never fear that its glory may some day 
come toanend. We may allow our hearers the 
clearest and freest inspection of its mysteries, 
and its radiance will only shine forth the more 
brightly.’’* 

[**The whole subsequent section (14—18) is 
parenthetical. Before and after it, the ministry 
is the subject; in it, they to whom the ministry ts 
directed, But it serves to show the whole spirit 
and conditiun of the two classes, and thus further 
to substantiate the character of openness and 
freedom asserted of the Christian ministry’’ 
(ALFORD) ]. 

Vers. 14-16. But their minds (mental per- 
ceptions) were hardened (made callous).— 
The words distinctly announce that this was a 
divine judgment. Nozsara signifies not the al- 
ready formed thoughts (chap. ii. 11), but as in 
chap. iv. 4; xi. 8, the spiritual sense, the power 


(* Without resorting to the explanation that Paul was 
here allegorizing to such an extent as to be inconsistent 
with the literal account in Ex. xxxiv. 20-35, wo have only 
to give a correct translation of the original Hebrew of that 
account to get clear of all difficulties. Such a correct trans- 
lation was given by the Septuagint, which was evidently used 
by Paul, fur he has in every corresponding place of our pas- 
sage, ueed the very words of that version. (comp. Worde- 
worth). According to the bistory in Exodus, Moses came 
down from the mountain with his face irradiated; and when 
the people shrunk from him, he put over his face a veil 
(either the Kenaa, which covered the whole head and was 
fn subsequent times worn by persons of eminence, as by 
Mahomet, Mokanna and others, or the Letham, which con- 
cealed only the face, comp. Rosenmueller), at first, to relieve 
their fears, but afterwards, in his ordinary intercourse with 
them (vv. 34 and 35) to conceal from them the termination 
(véA0s) of the radiance, or its cessation until he went again 
into the Divine presence. Qur English version translates 
the three first Hebrew words of ver. 38 thus: “And (lj 
Moses had done speaking;” and other Protestant versions 
render the verb in the last pee of the verse ina Pluperiect 
sense, and translate: “he put on aveil.” This makes 
the historian say that Moses did not put on the veil until he 
had ceased speaking to the people, and that he resumed it 
when he reéntered the Divine presence, which 1s in direct 
contradiction to Panl’s view. The true rendering of the 
Hebrew and the Sept. is: “and when he had made an end 
(Piel) of speaking with them, he put a veil: n his face.” The 
Vulgate is correct in its rendering of this verse (impletisque 
sermonibus, posutt relamen super factem suam), but a confu- 
sion is thruwn upon the whole by its strange mistake in 


translating 2 (a denominative verb, signifying to emit 
- oT 


rays, from ["\)) a Aorn) as if it signified, to have horns 


(ignorabat cornuta esset facies sua). Paul's nse of this 
incident as an illustration (not an allegory) of the penple’s 
inability to endure the full glory of Divine truth and the 
consequent veiling of that truth under the types and shad- 
ows of the Old Dispeneation, ie perfectly natural. But as 
Clemens Alex. remarks, this veil was simply against the 
reading of the Old Testamcnt while the heart remained rudo 
and unsuaceptible, and rot xara rhy wpds roy Kvpiov émcorpo- 
qv, t. ¢., not against thone who were inclined to see Christ 
in the Gospel, and to return to that Lord who was concealed 
behind that veil. Stanley jn Comm. and in his Lectt. on tha 
Jewish Church 1st series, p.72, and in his article on Mores 
in Smith's Diet. Also Hodge on Corr. and Rosenmueller on 
Ex. xxxiv. 20-35}, 
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used in thinking and willing (Beck, Seeleni. p. 
59), or the various activities of the von (Meyer). 
We mny furthermore conceive (retaining the sig- 
nification usually given: thoughts, intellectual 
perceptions), that these powers become petrified 
or hardened, i. ¢., are put so completely into 
stocks, and made immovable, that they no longer 
yield to pressure, and can make no progress to- 
ward that clear knowledge on which everything 
depends. [Ilupoiy, (from Idpoc, callus, an indu- 
ration of the skin which destroys all sensibility), 
obdurare, to harden, to blunt (Isa. vi. 10; Mark 
vi. 52; viii. 17), is sometimes used with respect 
to the heart («apdia. Rom. xi. 25), and sometimes 
of the Jews (ot Aorroi). Weare left in doubt 
when this hardening took place, for this depends 
upon the relation given to aAAd. If this has re- 
ference to mappyoia ypoueda, and particularly to 
nai ov (ver. 13), meaning: ‘We act in an open 
manner, with no such concealment as Moses 

ractised, and yet their vojzuara have become 

ardened,’’ we must suppose that the hardening 
had but recently taken place when the Apostle 
wrote. But if wo refer it to rpd¢ rd uh arevicat, 
(s. ¢., to their gazing, etc.), the hardening must 
have taken place in Moses’ time, though the sub- 
sequent remarks show that it had continued to 
the Apostle's owntime. It is in favor of the 
latter reference, that the veil is immediately after- 
wards the subject of discourse. In this case it 
is said directly that the minds of the people 
were hardened, that they might not look upon 
the end (scope, object) of that which is abolished. 
He proves and illustrates his position, that the 
hardening was not abolished, by an appeal tothe 
actual facts before their eyes, in the condition of 
the nation at the time he was speaking:—for 
until this day, the same veil remains on 
the reading of the Old Covenant.—That 
these facts resulted from the same causes which 
were in action in Moses’ day, he asserte by 
saying that the same veil (7d aird xéAvupuc) 
remains: for as a veil was interposed between 
the divine radiance on Moses’ face and the eyes 
of the Israelites, so has the divine radiance of 
the Old Covenant been concealed from that people 
down to the period in which he was writing. [It 
is not directly implied that this veil was over the 
heart, under the preaching of the Gospel. The 
reference is solely to the Israelitish nation under 
the hearing and reading of the Old Covenant. 
But the change of the medium of communication 
makes necessary a change of figure. After Mo- 
ses oral communications ceased—it was a book 
which spoke to them. The reason any do not see 
the glory when they read, is not in the book 
which addresses them, but in the heart of the 
reader. The active influence which obstructed 
the proper understanding of the truth was in 
the other direction, and the veil had to be on the 
heart. Comp. reed, It is as if a veil had been 
thrown over the reading, for the great truths of 
the Old Covenant were not recognized even when 
they were plainly read, and the glory of God ac- 
tually contained in that dispensation remained a 
mynety tothem. [In opposition to Theodoret, 
who maintains that the power which hardens, 
was entirely from within the heart itself, Meyer 
endeavors to show that the passive erwpd07 clearly 
implies that the hardening was the act of an- 
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other (comp. Rom. xi. 7). The word signifies 
blindness (as in our authorized English version) 
only by a double metaphor, ¢. ¢., by supposing 
that the intellect and heart lose their perceptive 
power. Chrysostom says the nation became ‘7d 
taxd kat yapuailnAov, stupid and grovelling,”’ be- 
cause they prided themselves on the superior 
glory of Moses.] ’Em: may refer either to place, 
t. e., over the reading, which would here corres- 
pond to the face of Moses when he spoke to the 
people; or (better) to time, «. e., during the read- 
ing. Comp. ver. 15, #vixa avaylvuckerat, etc. We 
meet with the phrase zadacd dcadhxy (Old Cove- 
nant) nowhere else in the New Testament; and 
it must here designate, not the original Scrip- 
tures, the collection of books which now bear the 
name, but the Covenant itself; the substance of 
what was read in the synagogues (the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets), whose types and 
promises contained the divine glory afterwards 
revealed in Christ. [Such an expression shows 
how deep was Paul’s conviction, that that ancient 
covenant was now becoming antiquated, and was 
about to be superseded. ] 

In the remaining part of ver. 14, un avaxa- 
Aurvéuevov may be construed as if the participle 
were to be taken absolutely—it not being un- 
veiled (or discovered to them) that it (the Old 
Covenant) is done away in Christ.—Or, inas- 
much as it remained concealed from the Jews that 
the Old Covenant was to be abrogated in conse- 
quence of the appearance and work of Christ (Rom. 
x.4; Col. il. 14). Such an expression would be a 
particular determination of what had been meant 
by saying that the same veil remains, efe. These 
words may, however, be joined with the previous 
words so as to say: ‘‘the same veil in the read- 
ing of the Old Covenant remains not taken away,”’ 
and then ére év ypicrg xarapyeirac gives us the 
reason: ‘because it is taken away in Christ.” 
That this would actually take place only in Christ 
was a self-evident thing to the Apostle and his 
readers; and that this ‘‘only” is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the emphasis which must be Jaid upon 
év yprorg, cannot be doubted. Itisvery natural, 
however, from the example of ver. 18, to refer 
xatapyeiraz to the Old Covenant, and an entirely 
different word (sepiacpeirac) is used with respect 
to the removal of the veil. On the other hand 
the structure of the sentence makes it natural to 
connect dvaxadurréuevoy with xdAvuua; and even 
if we have a right to use the participle in this 
case absolutely (since it is not common for any 
verbs to be used in this way except é£6v, etpnyévor, 
and such like), it is hard to justify the use of 
avaxadvurréy in this absolute manner, inasmuch 
as everywhere else it has with it an accusative 
of the object. The attempt which Rickert has 
made to combine the two constructions together, 
and to make the Apostle say: ‘‘and will not be 
taken away, that they (the people) might see 
that it (the Old Covenant) has its end in Christ,” 
has no claim to ouracceptance. The reading 6 r:, 
which Luther a our Eng. translators ] followed, 
and which makes the nature of the covtring itself 
the reason for its not being removed (—gquippe 
quod, Meyer) has opposed to it all the old versions, 
whose testimony on such a point should have 
especial importance. The positive contrast to 
the negative 7 dvaxadurr. is given in ver. 15— 
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Bat even until this day when Moses is 
read, a veil lies upon their heart.—This 
means, according to the previous constraction, 
either, ‘it will not be disclosed that, efc., but 
until this day the veil is upon their hearts;”’ or 
‘Saad will not be discovered, because it will be 
taken away in Christ, but until this day a cever- 
ing lies,” ete. The latter interpretation would 
not seem to have required the repetition of 
xdAvuua. The want of the article may be ac- 
eounted for on both interpretations on the ground 
that the veil is transposed from the object looked 
upon to the persons looking. This change may 
have been in the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
ver. 14, if éi (ry avayv.) be taken with reapeet 
to time, and then the present clause is only a 
more complete definition of that idea. In no 
ease (even if éxi has the sense of on or over) 
could the Apostio have spoken of two coverings 
in order to imply a high degree of incapacity. 
This would have required an additional cai be- 
fore éxi rv xapd. avrav. This is the only time 
jvica is found in the New Testament, but in the 
Sept. it occurs frequently, and in this very pas- 
sage in Ex. xxxiv. 34 it is used in the sense of a 
space of time —when. The name Mwior7e signi- 
fies here the writings of Moses. The covering 
said to be extended [‘ xeirac éxi with the accusa- 
tive* pregnans: involving the being laid on and 
remaining there’ —ALFogp] over the hearts of 
the people, signifies not an obstruction to their 
moral powers t.¢., of the will, but a defect in 
the intellectual faculties of understanding.—But 
when it turns unto the Lord the veil is 
taken away (ver. 16).—Here the veil in fact 
is said to be removed in consequence of an act of 
the will. The heart (xapdia), which is the sub- 
ject of éxcorpéyy (for as ric or 'Iopand have not 
yet been mentioned, they cannot be made such a 
sabject), seems to be regarded here in two as- 
pects: first as the seat of intelligence, and then 
as the seat of the will or of self-determination. 
The ércorpégerr ext tov xiptov, is the turning of 
one’s self to Christ, and this is a conversion just 
as far as it had been preceded by a turning 
away. In the rejection of the Lord the heart 
of the children of Israel was regarded as com- 
pletely apostate, and hence its conversion to 
Christ would be looked upon as a return te the 
Lord. This conversion is supposed to have taken 
place before the veil is taken away, inasmuch as 
the latter is said to be the consequence of the 
former (jjvixa Gv). Luther’s translation: «* Weng 


a 
(* Of the three explanations given of wy dvaxadver. that 
of Lather and our Knog. version is now u iversally given up 
all critical scholars for want of authority for ite reading. 
of our author (“the veil remains untaken away he- 
caase it (the veil) is removed (only) by Christ”) is adopted 
by most of the ancient ex 
Wordsworth and Hodge, but is weakened by the awkward- 
nees of saying that the xcdAvuua is ny avaxeadumroperov, 
by this transitive participle having no object, by xarapy. 
being used three times (vv. 7, 11, 13) with reference to the 
Old Covenant, and by the fact that it is not the wei! but the 
dispensation which the Apostle in saying was abolished by 
Christ. On the other han the third explanation (“the veil 
Pematns not taken away in the reading of the Old Covenant, 
it not being unveiled to them that it (the Old Covenant) is 
done away in Christ”) is adopted by Chrysostom, Mever, 
Bioomflol\l, Ostander. Conybeare, Alford and Stanley, makes 
4 aatnral ase of avaxad. since the end of the 0. T. was the 
very thing which was under a vell: makes gnorl sense; and 
he only the diffioulty of the absolute participle, but is quite 
conaistent with the symbo'ism of the entire section. Comp. 
Cepecially Stanley and Hodge. 
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es atch bekehrie, so wiirde,” etc., (if it shall turn, 
the veil will, eéc.), is incorrect, and would 
not perhaps have been made had the author 
of it not been influenced, probably unconsci- 
ously, by the idea that such a conversion be- 
fore the removal of the veil was impossible. But 
the same assertion is found manifestly in Rom. 
xi. 26 ff. The Apostle is not speaking of those 
individual conversions which take place in every 
age. But when this general conversion shall 
be brought about, when that aversion to Christ 
which springs from a carnal mind and proud 
self-righteousness shall be overcome, and when, 
consequently, they shall confidingly and with 
sincere acknowledgements of their guilty error 
and unbelief, tarn to Him, they will clearly dis- 
cover as they read the Old Testament that it 
everywhere bears testimony for Christ. The 
Divine glory really contained in its types and 
prophecies, and now more fully revealed in 
Christ himself, will shine so clearly that they 
will be able to look upon it with a steadfast gaze. 
The expression reminds us of Ex. xxxiv. 84. In 
the mind of the Apostle the removal of the cover- 
ing from Moses’ face when he went again into 
the Divine presence seemed a type of the future 
removal of Israel’s blindness. Tlepiacpéry con- 
tains an intimation that the veil was completely 
around the heart. [As this is the verb used in 
the Sept. of Ex. xxxiv. 84, and as epinpicro 
there aad almost uniformly throughout that ver- 
sion oan be taken only in an active sense, Stan- 
ley contends that the word here (mepia:pfcrac) 
should have an active and not a passive sense 
(strips off—not, is stript off). He also thinks 
that the only nominative which both émorpépy 
and teptapécrac can have is Mwioec Aas in this 
Calvin and Estius agree with him), since 'Iopa7A 
is too remote, and 7 xapdéia is not safficiently pro- 
minent. He thinks that then each clause begin- 
ning with 7vixe will correspond, and thatthe paral- 
lel with Ex. xxxiv. 84 willbe preserved. He takes 
Moses as the representative of not only the Old 
Covenant but of the nation, and makes the sense 
to be: ‘‘when Moses, in the person of his people, 
turns again to Him who is our Lord now as he 
went of old time to Him who was their Lord in 
Sinai, then he strips off the veil from his face and 
from their hearts, and then the perishable nature 
of the law will be made manifest in the full blaze 
of the Divine glory.” But # xapdia is quite as 
natural a subject for ériorpéyy, and as likely to 
be prominent in the Apostle’s mind as Mutoje, 
and the idea of émorpéy~7 is certainly that of a 
thorough conversion, and not a mere change of 
opinion about the law. The careful adoption by 
the Apostle of the words of the Sept., some of 
which were strange to him, shows that he was 
closely copying the imagery of the history; and 
he here intends to say, that as Moses had on & 
veil when his face was turned away from God, 
and took it off when he went in to God, so the 
heart of the people when turned from the Lord 
was veiled, and when it turned to him had the 
veil removed. Both émorpéyy and repracp. should 
be rendered as an indefinite present and not in 
the future as in the authorized version. The 
turning and removing of the veil was in process 
of completion. The process was continually 
going on by the turning of individuals in every 
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ago, though the general conversion was in the 
distant future. } 

Vers. 17-18.—Now the Lord is the 
Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, is liberty—(ver. 17). This sentence is con- 
nected with ver. 16,and explains or gives the 
reason for what is said there. We have in facta 
syllogism, though its several members are not 
given in their regular order. The major premise 
is: Where the Spirit of the Lord is, is freedom ; 
the minor is: as the Lord is the Spirit, whoever 
turns to the Lord has that Spirit; and the con- 
clusion is: therefore such a one must be free, 
and will no more be enveloped by the covering 
which veils and checks the action of the soul 
(Meyer). It is evident from ver. 18 that the 
liberty connected with the removal of the cover- 
ing which obstructed the people’s open insight 
into the divine glory. is not a new subject of 
discourse foreign to what had been discussed, as 
e. g., & freedom from the yoke of the law (though 
this must be virtually communicated during such 
an insight). ‘O dé xipro¢ is intimately connected 
with ver. 16: ‘But the Lord, to whom their 
heart thus turns, is the Spirit.’ Many artificial 
explanations have been given of this verse. With- 
out noticing those attempts which have been in 


direct contradiction to the meaning of the words | 


and the scope of the context, (one of which went 
so far as toconjecture that the reading must have 
been ov 62 xipcoc) we find here such an identifica- 
tion of Christ and the Holy Spirit, that the Lord, 
to whom the heart turns, is in no practical re- 
spect different from the Holy Spirit received in 
conversion. The fellowship of Christ into which 
it entered, when it turned to the Lord, was in 
truth the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Christ 
is virtually the Spirit, inasmuch as He communi- 
cates Himself in conversion, and at other times 
by means of the Spirit; the Holy Spirit is His 
spirit: the animating principle of the Lord’s in- 
dwelling and influence in the hearts of believers 
is this Holy Spirit (comp. Rom. viii. 9 ff.; Gal. ii. 
20, iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; Acts xx. 28 comp. with 
Eph. iv. 11; John xiv. 18 et. al.). In favor of 
this explanation is the immediately following 
phrase: ov dé rd mvevya xvpiov (where the Spirit 
of the Lord is), in which we may notice also, 
that the article before rvcvua indicates that every 
thing which is certainly the work of the Spirit, 
must be exclusively from Christ (Neander). But 
such a virtual identification of Christ and the 
Spirit, can have reference only to Christ in His 
state of exaltation (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45); for it 
is only in that state that He is the independent 
source of all divine light and power to the bodies 
and souls of believers. He is then no longer 
dependent upon any source beyond Himself, for 
the divine light and power which he possesses 
or dispenses: and the Son of man is no longer 
the Son of God in a state of self-renunciation, 
dependent upon the influences of the Spirit, but 
a perfect centre of divine fulness. Hence, we 
may say of Him: he is the Spirit, (not merely 
quasi) because he is glorified in the spiritual 
world. From this it moreover follows (for the 
idea is essential to that of the Spirit of God), 
that the new birth, (in which what is here called 
liberty, i. ¢., the free action of the mind, a free 
intuition of the divine glory, and a release from 


the impediments of a fleshly nature, is ineluded) 
must have its source in Him. He it is who makes 
like Himself those who turn to Him, and from 
Him proceeds the pure free light of life (the 
truth which makes us free). Hence no sooner 
is it said that the Lord is the Spirit than He 
is called the Spirit of the Lord. [Paul had 
been speaking of a spirituality in the ancient 
dispensation, which had been entirely missed 
by the ancient Jews. This abstract spirituality 
he wished to connect with a concrete reality, and 
hence he here says that the Lord (to whom the 
heart of the people must turn) is that Spirit. 
Even this Lord, he also wishes to identify (not 
in his essential nature, but in his activity in this 
special department) with the Holy Spirit (who, 
the next verse shows, is here meant). Comp. 
Alford. The ancient fathers (especially Chry- 
sostom and Augustine, see Wordsworth) were 
led by their extreme dogmatic zeal to press this 
verse into a proof of the Holy Spirit’s divinity. 
They almost universally construed 7d wvetpa a8 
the subject, and 6 xipcoc as the predicate of thesen- 
tence. Grammatically this is allowed to be per- 
haps possible, (Alford, Meyer). but it is evidently 
forced, and the sentiment so expressed would be 
entirely foreign to the course of the Apostle’s 
argument. It is only inferentially from the iden- 
tity of our Lord’s and the Spirit’s operations, 
that such a doctrine here enters]. In ver. 18 he 
refers still further to the way in which this free- 
dom, which has its source in the Lord and his 
Spirit, is produced among those who believe in 
Christ. In illustrating this he now recurs to the 
figure of the glory and the free looking upon it. 
—But we all with open face.—The object 
of d2 is, not to put what was now to be said in 
contrast with what had been said of the Israel- 
ites or of Moses, (as if his idea was: ‘this is 
true not only of one, but of all,’”’) but simply to 
indicate a continuance of the discourse. ‘Hyeic 
(we) includes not merely the Apostle and his 
fellow-laborers, orthe Apostle and all who preach 
the Gospel (Catholics appeal to chap. iv. 1, and 
contrast sdyre¢ (all) with the single individual 
Moses), but all believers, who, the connectioa 
shows, must be included in the zavrec, (Chap iv. 
8and6). In correspondence with the removal of 
the veiland the liberty of which he had been speak- 
ing, he now speaks of an open or unveiled face 
(avaxexadvupévy tpncdry). This implies that the 
covering which had been extended over the heart 
of the people might be taken off, and that the 
spiritual face might thus be freed from the veil 
which prevented its vision of the glory. In coa- 
sistency with this, must be our explanation of 
the next clause:—beholding in a glass— 
(xaronrptyéuevn). This word, which is not found 
at allin the Septuagint, and oecurs in the New 
Testament only in this place, has the sense in the 
active voice of: to show in a mirror, or, as in & 
mirror, to reflect; and in the middle: to reflect 
one’s self, to see one’s self in a glass [Winer, ¢ 
89, 3; Jerr., 3 862 ff.]. With reference to the 
example of Moses, we may interpret the words 
thus: we show to ourselves in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord; and in doing so we are not veiled 
as Moses, but we have uncovered faces. We sre 
compelled, however, by both the preceding and 
the succeeding context, to think of a looking of 
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believers, 1, in contrast with the Israelites, who 
were kept from looking upon the Divine glory by 
@ covering upon their hearts; and 2, with refer- 
ence to the being changed (serayopgovueda) con- 
nected with this looking (comp. 1 Jno. iii. 2). 
Karoxrpifecda: has therefore the meaning in this 
place of: to perceive as in a mirror (we meet 
with the word in this sense in Philo.; see 
Meyer). There is no imperfection of vision ne- 
cessarily implied here, as in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The 
glass is not the internal spirit, 3. ¢., the heart of 
the believer (for the eye which looks is supposed 
to be there), but the Gospel—The glory of 
the Lord (i. ¢., of Christ, not of God) is the 
representation which is given of Christ’s life, 
greatness, power, loveliness, etc. (Beck, Christi. 
Lehrwiss. I., p. 67), or of His grace and truth 
(Jno. i. 14), His holiness and Divine fulness 
Col. ii. 9), as these were manifested among men. 

hese are exhibited to us in the Gospel as in a 
mirror. And as we look into this by faith, freely 
and unobstructed by any covering of a fleshly 
mind (such as impeded the vision of the Jews) — 
we are ohanged into the same image.— 
The image here is the image of the Lord, and 
that with which it is said to be identical (avrjv), 
is not the ndyre¢ (as if he would thus say that all 
were made alike), but that which they had been 
said to look upon, viz., the very same image which 
we all behold, for we all behold the glory of the 
Lord as in a mirror. While thus looking we 
shall be changed: we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is (1 Jno. iii. 2; comp. Rom. 
viii. 29). Neander: ‘‘We have here a beautiful 
eontrast: the Jews who looked with covered 
faces upon the glory in Moses’ face, did not 
really look into it, and so remained as they were 
before, unchanged. But when Christians look 
with unveiled faces upon the image of God in 
Christ, this very looking implies that they are 
already in communion with Christ, and neces- 
sarily reacts upon their internal and spiritual 
life. The more they penetrate by such a be- 
lieving contemplation the Divine glory, the more 
will their hearts be pervaded by what they be- 
hold.” There is no direct reference therefore to 
the final transformation which believers will ex- 
perience when Christ shall come in the Parousia, 
but only to the gradual assimilation to Christ 
which takes place in them during the present 
life: the becoming partakers of the Divine na- 
ture (2 Pet. i. 4) and the putting on, of Christ, 
and of the new man (Rom. xiii. 14; Eph. iv. 24). 
The acousative does not require that any word 
like «ard or ei¢ should be understood; nor need 
the whole phrase be taken in an adverbial sense 
analogous to rovroy rév rpérov (in this wise); 
for in the very idea it is implied that the develop- 
ment or change is according to a particular form 
(Meyer). In the phrase: from glory to glory, 


the words from glory (ad Wéinc) may designate. 


the causal source from which the influence pro- 
ceeds, s.¢., ‘the glory of the Lord;” and fo 
glory (eic défav) the glory which is produced in 
us, that to which it bringa us (comp. chap. ii. 
16); or the whole phrase may signify the con- 
tinuous development as it advances step by step. 
The former explanation receives support from 
the sentence which immediately follows:—as by 
the Lord the Spirit (xaddrep and xupiov 


wvetparoc). And yet the other explanation har- 
monizes very well with perayopgotpeda, and on 
etymological grounds may readily be conceded, 
inasmuch as ard ddéne ei¢ défav would be quite as 
allowable a form of speech as éx duvépeuc cic 
diva (Pa. lxxxiv. 8). The «caddmep ard xvp. rv. 
may also be made te harmonize very well with 
this explanation: we shall be changed from one 
degree of glory to another just as might be ex- 
pected from the Lord (or according to the nature 
of what comes from the Lord). The xca¥érep has 
a more forcible signification than dc, and denotes 
the agreement of the effect with the cause (like 
wo in chap. ii. 17). We may inquire whether 
wvevuarog in the phrase ad xvpiov tretparoc is 
dependent upon a7d and xupiov upon mvebpatocg 
[by the Spirit of the Lord], comp. ver. 17, 
trevpa xupiov; or whether wvevparoc is governed 
by xvpiov [by the Lord of the Spirit], in which 
case we may also inquire whether the words 
mvetu. and «vp. are in the relation of dependence 
(by the Spirit which is from the Lord), or in that 
of apposition (by the Spirit who is the Lord). 
To govern rvebyarog directly by a7é is not allow- 
able evidently on account of the position of the 
words. We must certainly concede also that 
the relation of apposition is not as natural as 
that which is commonly given to the genitive. 
The relation of dependenve which has commonly 
been acquiesced in for our passage gives us like. 
wise a very good sense: ‘“‘very much as we might 
expect from one who is the Lord of the Spirit” 
(comp. xbpeog ri¢ déEn¢ in 1 Cor. ii. 8). Kupsog 
(Lord) furthermore implies that the Lord not 
only has or possesses the Spirit, but that He has 
complete power in this matter to direct in the 
dispensation and communicetion of the Spirit ac- 
cording to His pleasure in ever growing fulness. 
If we so construe it as to make this Spirit the 
same as the Holy Spirit, even that Divine agent 
is Hfis Spirit (Rom. viii. 9 f.; Gal. iv. 6), for the 
Spirit is shed forth or sent, by and through Him 
(Tit. iii. 6; Acts ii. 88; Jno. xv. 26); so that 
the Spirit’s agency among men is dependent 
upon Him. If, however, the words are taken in 
a qualitative sense: ‘by one who is the Lord of 
the Spirit,” ¢. ¢., of the Divine light of life, this 
Divine light of life is no other than the mretya 
aycov which He communicates from the infinite 
fulness of His own Divine life. The want of the 
article before both xvplov and mvebyaroc makes 
this qualitative signification most Nea [As 
Meyer well remarks, however, this qualitative 
meaning is entirely inadmissible here, since 
throughout our passage the word svevya must 
mean the Holy Spirit (the Divine Spirit) in His 
personal subsistence]. Both interpretations, 
however, terminate in the same general sense. 
Neander: ‘‘Paul has before his mind in this pas- 
sage the whole course of the Christian’s progress, 
commencing here on earth and attaining its per- 
fection in the heavenly world.” 

[Each prominent word in this passage has been 
made the object of special attention and difficulty. 
1. The object beheld, was the glory of the Lord. 
Paul had shown this to be Christ (ver. 17), but 
He is here contemplated as an image (eixdva) in 
a mirror (not “a glass,” but xarérrpov). An 
image is usually an imperfect likeness (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12), and the Gospel must imperfectly repre 
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sent Him. It is not the objective and glorified 
Christ Himeelf that we see. 2. The act of behold- 
tng, is here (not arevifo, as with Moses, but) 
xavorrpife. The rays are reflected and not di- 
rectly received (zee Chrysostom’s beautiful com- 
parisons in the Hom. notes). The ancient exposi- 
tors usually interpreted this word in the sense of: 
reflecting as in a mirror, meaning that believers 
reflect the glory of the Lord, and they are fol- 
lowed by Luther, Olshausen, Billroth and Stan- 
ley. But most modern commentators have felt 
compelled to disregard their authority, high as 
it is on such a question, and to take the word in 
the sense of beholding as ina mirror. Though 
they have been able to appeal to but one well 
established quotation (Philo) to sustain them in 
such a usage, one instance especially in Alexan- 
drian Greek is sufficient, with the obvious neces- 
Bities of the context, to warrant us in adopting 
such a meaning. Certainly no instance has been 
found in which the word has the meaning: fo re- 
fiect, and we can see no connection between reflect- 
ing the Divine image and being changed into the 
game. 8. The persons beholding, are many, ‘all 
aati in contrast with one Moses), with open 
ace.” Both Christ and the heart are dvaxexa- 
Avupsvn. 4. The effect of the beholding is, «we 
are metamorphosed into the same image ” (accu- 
sative without a preposition to show the imme- 
diateness of the transition, and the present in- 
dic. to show the beginning but not the comple- 
tion of the change, Webster, Syn., pp. 81 ff.). All 
become like their Lord, and of course like one 
another. 5. The reason for the change, ‘as by the 
Lord the Spirit.” Suitably, as might be ex- 
pected from the Lord (xa¥azep), and efficiently 
(avd) from Him as the source of influence. We 
cannot but eae with Alford when he 
says of the rendering: the Lord of the Spirit, 
that it ‘‘seems to convey very little meaning, be- 
sides being altogether unprecedented.” We add 
that Paul had been preparing us for the expres- 
sion: the Lord the Spirit (apposition, the Lord 
who is the Spirit) by expresely showing that 
Christ was both the Lord and the Spirit of the 
Old Covenant (vers. 16, 17 and 18). Such an 
expression seems as grammatical and suitable as 
‘from God the Father” (ard Veov rarpoc) in 
Rom. i. 7; Eph. {. 2; Phil. i. 2, e¢ alfe. comp. 2 
Cor. i. 2]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Even in the understanding of revealed truth, 
there is a clear distinetion between legal bondage 
and evangelical freedom. Until the mind gets 
extricated from that bondage it is concerned only 
with a ails eat of special details; the livin 
unity formed by the general truths, in which al 
these concentrate, is covered by a veil--and no 
proper conception of the divine system as a whole, 
is possible. The glory of Christ which constitutes 
the true aim of every part of God’s word can 
never be appreciated or discovered by a heart 
thus confined and lowered, for sueh oecupations 
will be like a veil over the internal eye. But no 
sooner does one attain the position of evange- 
lical freedom than his eye is opened upon the 
general system and principles of truth. And such 
& position is gained when the heart is turned to- 


ward Christ, in whom the fulness of the God- 
head substantially dwells, all particular rays of 
truth concentrate, and each truth acquires a self- 
evidencing power. The moment we thus recog- 
nize and surrender our hearts to Christ, we re- 
nounce all idea of satisfaction in ourselves or our 
doings, and we lay hold on Christ as the only 
source of peaceor life. The veil immediately drops 
from our spiritual face, the divine glory in the 
Scriptures acquires & wonderful lustre, our souls 
become thoroughly enamored of God in Christ, 
and we begin to grow mio the image of holy love 
as it beams from the Gospel. A living likeness 
of Christ is formed within, old things pass away, 
and all things are created anew. A quickening 
light brightens up within us, from glory to glory 
unto the perfect day of the celestial life. 

2. This legal position may be illustrated in all 
those who turn from thé more perfect revelation 
God has given us in the Gospel, but especially in 
the Jewish people still clinging to a dispensation 
which was intended to be only provisional end 
shadowy. In religions matters, their intellectual 
faculties have always been torpid and inflexible; 
and they seem unable to leave the schoolmaster, 
whose only business was to direct them to Christ 
himself (Gal. iii. 24). They know only the law 
as given by Moses, and nothing of grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ (John i. 17). By minute acts of 
obedience to many particular precepts they hope 
to merit the divine favor, and they fail of recog- 
nizing that righteousness of faith whieh renounces 
all merit and trusts to mere grace, though it was 
often illustrated in the lives of their own saints, 
and in all the dealings of God under the ancient 
covenant. In like manner when they contem- 
plated their prophetic Scriptures, their minds 
were occupied only with such particular expres- 
sions a8 best aceorded with their carnal notions, 
and they failed to comprehend that general king- 
dom in which all such specifications find their 
right position and unity. But a time is coming 
when not only a few individuals, as in past and 
present times, but the whole nation shall become 
tired of such things, and with humble hearts and 
broken spirits shall turn to Him who was pro- 
mised aad offered first, and whostill offers Himself, 
to them as thelr Measiah. In His own time He will 
so present Himeelf to them, that they will confess 
with shame, that He, and He alone, is their Mes- 
siah ; with a free and clear insight they will read 
that Word which bas so long been a sealed book 
(Isa. xxix. 10 ff); the covering shall be taken 
away from their hearts; and they will look with 
unveiled faces upon that Christ who is not only 
their true Lord, but the Spirit, and communicates 
the Spirit and spiritual liberty to all who turn 
to Him. 

(8. The Old Testament should be studied under 
the New Testament light. Not only should we 
throw ourselves back among the persons and 
scenes there portrayed, so as to understand what 
was real and necessary for them, but as much as 
possible look on them in their relation to the 
whole future of God’s kingdom. Asa pert of 4 
preparatory system, directed by a Ruler who sees 
the end from the beginning, sli persons and 
events have quite a8 much significance with refer- 
ence to something in the future, as with reference 
to the age and circumstances in which they were 
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A Grotius therefore, who found a Christ nowhere 
in the Old Testament, fails of reaching its true 
significance, quite as much as 9 Cocceius, who 
found Him in everything. 

4. The Lord Jesus was as fundamental a reality 
under the Old Covenant as under the New. He 
‘was that Spirit’ which was truly under the let- 
ter, and “the Lord”’ from whom the people then 
turned. The Incarnation was not the first and 
abrupt entrance of a divine Person into our hu- 
manity. Christ was not only ‘the body” to every 
“shadow” (Col. ii. 17) but the agent in every 
event and institution of the ancient covenant, 
Every redeemed sinner of every age must owe 
not only his redemption to ‘the blood of the 
cross,”’ but his recovery and conduct unto actual 
salvation, to him ag the ‘‘ Captain of the Lord’s 
host.’? He is the only Mediator between God and 
man; and whatever falsehood we discover under 
the Rabbinic fables of the ‘‘ Angel Jehovah,” we 
must recognize “the Lord the Spirit’ under the 
Jehovah” of the ancient covenant. 

5. And yet there is an essential distinction be- 
tween the Old and the New Dispensation. If we 
refuse to go with many who would totally divorce 
Christianity from Judaism, we equally shrink 
from those who look upon it simply as a devel- 
oped Judaism. Though every dispensation of the 
true religion must be built upon the same funda- 
mental principles, their outward forms may be 
radically different. The patriarchal and Mosaic 
ministrations were predominantly and charac- 
teristically legal. The latter especially, was a 
system of minute rules, and but few principles. 
Little was left to discretion or free affection. Par- 
don was shadowed forth as well as human guilt 
under the sacrifices, but these were a veil which 
concealed a mystery not to be trusted to men’s 
weakness. An esoteric reserve was in every rite 
and symbol. The New Covenant abolishes all 
this. God's people are entrusted with the highest 
mysteries. The disciplina of Hellenism, of Rab- 
binism, and of Sacerdotalism generally, is en- 
tirely abjured. All idea of a edagogic system, 
ida aad to something hereafter, is renounced. 

od’s people are no longer in pupilage, but in 
their full majority. Christianity.is an everlest- 
ing Gospel, and the last of all conceivable dis- 
pensations of the true religion among men. See 
a Sermon of Dr. Emmons, on **The Mosaic Dis- 
pensation abolished by the Christian Dispensa- 
tion,”’ Works, Vol. VI. Ser. 13. 

6. Congeniality of mind is indispensable to a 
perception of the truth. No one is prepared to 
study theological truth until he has ‘turned to 
the Lord.” When he yearns after the Lord and 


salvation, then the veil which confined the view 


to what is selfish and individual, drops off from 
the heart, and a full system of truth and an ever- 
lasting kingdom beams upon an “open face.’’ 
Jobn vii. 17. 

7. The Jewish people are yet to be converted 
to Christ. It is q wonderful prophecy which 
the ancient Prophets and Apostles have given us, 
that amid the wreck of all ancient nations, the 
Jewish, the most unlikely to do so of them all, 
should survive; and that the heart (the collec- 
tive national heart) would turn to Christ. This 
is a separate matter from the assertion, that as 
the ‘‘Covenant people,” they are to have special 


privileges and honors among other nations in the 
kingdom of Christ. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Cnersostom:—VER. 18, ‘As soon as we are 
baptized, our souls being cleansed by the Spirit 
are illuminated so as to shine brighter than the 
sun; we not only look into the divine glory, but 
we receive a degree of lustre from it, as a piece 
of pure silver receives the rays of the sun when 
it is placed within its beams and reflects them— 
not merely because of its own nature, but be- 
cause of the sun’s luminousness. In like man- 
ner the soul which has been purified and made 
brighter than silver, receives a beam of the Spi- 
rit’s glory, and reflects it.” [THzoporET:—As 
clear water presents an image of those who look 
upon it, of the sun itself and of the vaulted sky, 
so the pure heart is converted into a kind of 
copy and mirror of the divine glory. 

STagkB:—VeER. 12. Whoever would cheerfully 
speak of divine truth, must first receive Christ 
freely and joyfully to his own heart, and believe 
that salvation is freely offered to all men (1 Tim. 
ii. 4). Hepinazr:—ver. 13. Israel’s blindness 
was more than common; they had much preach- 
ing and but slight impression; Moses’ face shone. 
brightly upon them, and why could they. not be- 
hold him? A brutish habit, a dull intellect, in- 
veterate wickedness, and an irreconcilable anti- 
pathy to God and His Word, had formed a thick 
covering around their hearts (chap. iv. 3). Ver. 
14:—HEpDINGER. Israel’s blindness was nota mere 
natural effect, but a judgment of God that they 
might henceforth be ever reading but learning 
nothing. What multitudes seem in haste to hard- 
en their hearts by their abuse of hearing and 
reading! Why do they read at all, if they have 
no desire to be healed (Mark iv. 25)? If we 
would derive any profit from reading the Old 
Testament, or get rid of Moses’ covering, we 
must become acquainted with Jesus Christ and 
seek for Himthere. Then shall we perceive that 
the law was never given us to justify us, and that 
the only justification which will avail before God, 
is not in ourselves, but in Christ by faith.—Ver. 
15. It is a terrible thing to be blind, but to be 
blind with no desire to see in the midst of clear 
light, is far worse (John ix. 39; Rev. iii. 17).— 
Ver. 16. We can never have a true practical 
knowledge of God except by turning to the Lord. 
Ver. 17. To have Jesus alone, is to have the Gos- 
pel comfort and the sweetest pleasure. The surest 
refreshment is found in the way of godly sor- 
row. Glorious triumph of faith! The curse is 
abolished, Satan is vanquished, and sin is taken 
away; every cord is cut, and we are free !—Ver. 
18; A knowledge of God’s love, holiness and 

oodness ag they are presented in the Gospel, is 
ke a clear reflection of the sun, it produces a 
copy of those divine perfections in the soul, 
which receives the impression as naturally as the 
eye does an image from the mirror. The more 
we receive of such knowledge, the more perfectly 
are those attributes reproduced in our faith and 
life.—Hepinogr: Imprint, O Jesus, thine image 
on our souls, and make us more entirely like 
thyself! 
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Berens. Bisie, Ver. 12:—A spiritual mind 
knows in whom it has believed, and the Spirit of 
the Son will lead it directly to the Father, that it 
may know and make known to others, both the 
Father and the Soa. This is the perpetual well- 
spring of an ingenuous spirit.—Ver. 13. Why 
should any now be kept back by a slavish, timid 
and hesitating spirit, when they have a right to 
claim all the blessings of divine grace ?—Ver. 14. 
‘‘They have eyes, and yet they see not.” It is 
all the same asif they could not read. This isa 
righteous judgment upon them for shutting them- 
selves from the light, and refusing to be drawn 
by the Father. ‘‘ Ye search the Scriptures, and 
ye do well; but ye will not come to me’”’—(John 
v. 89-40). Tuus it is among many at the present 
day; indeed a double covering is now in their 
way, for it rests not only upon the Old, but upon 
the New Testament. They have never been 
snointed withthe Spirit; they will not humbly bow 
before the Lord, and their own righteousness al- 
ways stands before them as an idolatrous pillar. 
Ver. 15. Let us by all means get out of tlat old 
Judaism which receives nothing but what pleases 
us—for it is under the influence of such a spirit 
that the hearts of many are hardened, and hypo- 
critically indulge in a thousand prejudices against 
the truth and its proper spirit. ‘Are we not 
Lutherans,” they exclaim, ‘‘have we not been 
baptized, etc.’ Those who resist the truth, tell us 
much of certain intellectual powers with which 
min is endowed (reason). We would not despise 
these, but we dare not appeal to them as the final 
arbitrators and sources of religious truth. And 
yet this is what has bewitched multitudes of 
our learned men.—Ver. 16. Let men cease to 
prescribs barren rules and institutions for the 
Lord, and let them turo to Him prayerfully 
and with all their hearts, and they will soon 
find that their light will brighten, a host of 
prejudices will vanish, and darkness and error 
will be cleared away—/(Isa. xxv. 7). Though 
the covering may have wrapped itself com- 
pletely around our spirits, if we will but turn 
to the light and seek wisdom from God in sin- 
cere faith, it will be torn away. (Eph. v. 14; 
Acts ix. 11, 18).—Oftentimes when an intelli- 
gent man imagines that he has attained a perma- 
nent and lively conception of sacred mysteries, 
he receives the Divine anointing, and finds that 
a number of coverings had been formed upon his 
heart: he is surprised to gain entirely new views 
of Go's word, and as the salve of God’s Spirit 
gradually extends over his mental eye, one film 
of legal an.l figurative forms after another falls 
off. —Ver. 17. The Lord is the Spirit who gives 
us spiritual life, and delivers us from all con- 
straint of external authority, all unwillingness, 
indolence and feebleness, efc., in the performance 
of our duties. (John viii. 86). The glory of the 
Lord then sheds its beams upon an open face.— 
Whoever truly looks into the ministry and law 
of liberty, can never be out of harmony with the 
Divine will, for the Spirit directs him and sup- 
plies him with all he needs. He can have no 
fellowship with any thing which is impure, for 
the Spirit is always directing his mind to those 
higher and better things which satisfy him. 
Such is the spiritual freedom which withdraws 
us from the slavery of sense, and not only sub- 


jects the body to the spirit but the spirit itself 
to God’s Spirit.—The way by which we reach 
it ig very likely by a painful experience of what 
& legal bondage is. Under such sorrows faith 
in Christ puts forth its power and finds deliver- 
ance in Him. Then the humbled heart knows 
how to appreciate the freedom of a pure service, 
and yields a cheerful obedience. Without making 
a sinful conscience of any thing, it will indulge 
in no gin, and will rather renounce its own free- 
dom on account of another's weakness.—What 
before seemed a severe discipline and torment, is 
now a light which drives away all darkness. 
The soul is in the light and walks in the light.— 
Where the Lord is, He has a sanctuary in which 
He and His Spirit dwells; a glorious ministra- 
tion of the Spirit is carried on; God is wor- 
shipped in the beauty of holiness; and a new 
life, and a new freddom, and a blessedness never 
known before, is enjoyed.—Ver. 18. As sun- 
beams produce an image of the sun, so the beams 
of Divine glory produce a Divine likeness.—If 
we will but stand before the mirror of our cruci- 
fied Lord, His lovely image will so impress itself 
upon our hearts that we shall partake of His pe- 
culiar Spirit. Loving Him with all our hearts 
we must become like Him. We shall thus in 
our measure see God as we walk, and possess & 
more than ordinary enjoyment of God and of 
His glory.—And yet such a transformation must 
not be expected at once, but gradually, from one 
degree of glory and Divine blessedness to an- 
other (comp. iv. 16); and always ina way which 
makes us feel our dependence upon grace (as by 
the Spirit of the Lord). The moment we take 
our eyes from Him we shall fall back into stiff 
and legal forms.—<All true Christians, in propor- 
tion to their susceptibility, must even in this life 
have a part in Christ’s glory. Obstinate sinners, 
on the other hand, will be overshadowed by the 
image of Satan, from one degree of darkness to 
another as by the Spirit of the pit. 

Rieger, Ver. 12:—We must often think of the 
permanent results of our preaching in another 
world. (1 Thess. fi. 19). ‘If we make it our 
constant and all absorbing aim to please the 
Lord Jesus and to stand approved at His coming, 
we cannot but be more earnest in our work and — 
more untiring in our diligence and patience. 
If I would not lose my own soul and be rejected 
as an unprofitable servant, I must be sure of 
finding some souls who have been benefited by 
my ministrations. The Lord grant it for Christ's 
sake.” (Seitz)!—A sincere and honest preacher 
will not hesitate to speak boldly from the fulness 
of his heart whatever he thinks may be useful 
to his fellow men.—Vv. 18-16. It is not uncom- 
mon for those to become hardened in heart (and 
this is nothing but one kind of blindness, or st 
least of unsusceptibilty) who are ignorantly fa- 
miliar with God’s Word, but are obstinately set 
upon their own way and make use of that word 
only for a pretext.—Vv. 17-18. Turning to the 
Lord is turning to Him who gives the Spirit. 
He secures to us the righteousness which the law 
demands, and enables us to serve God under a free 
dispensation of the Spirit. This is spiritual 
freedom, seeing every thing without « covering, 
and coming boldly to a throne of grace. We 
look with an uncovered face upon the glory of 
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the Lord in the Gospel as ina mirror, and we 
convey the image which thus falls upon our 
hearts to our fellow men, that their eyes also 
may be opened, and their hearts may be won for 
Him.—The lustre of Moses’ face was liable to 
fade away and cease forever, but our glory ad- 
vances from one degree to another, until that 
shall appear which we shall be, when we see 
our Lord as He is. 

Heusner, Ver. 15: A perusal of the Scrip- 
tures without intellectual energy or susceptible 
hearts can do no one any good. And yet even 
many nominal Christians may unhappily fancy 
that they are modela of virtue; and from that 
mument the true Christ, who is our only available 
righteousness, is under a veil The very law 
which should teach them their poverty and drive 
them to Christ and His righteousness, serves only 
to make them fancy themselves rich and able to 
get along without Christ.—Ver, 16: Believe in 
Christ, and then the soul and the whole Bible 
will be full of light.—Ver. 17: The same Christ, 
in whom the Spirit dwells, must bestow that 
Spirit upon men. There ean be no Spirit with- 
out Him. He alone can free us from the fetters 
of error and delusion, and then we shall know 
what a free faith, a free will and a free enjoy- 
ment and love are. True freedom is wherever 
a man is not hampered by selfishness, ¢. ¢., by his 
own opinions and purposes, and when Christ has 
the supreme control of his whole being.—Ver. 
18: Has thy soul the features of Christ: truth, 
love, meeckness, fidelity (Matth. xi. 29)? The 
looking upon Christ has this power, because the 
image which the Gospel poe of Him is spiri- 
tual and quickening. The Spirit comes from 
Christ. 

W. FP. Besser, Vers. 12: The evangelical min- 
ister’s joy is the dawn of an eternal day begun 
in time. It is the joy of our Lord, the faithful 
Witness from the bosom of the Father, showing 
us plainly of the Father (Jno. xvi. 25).—Ver. 14: 
God often gives up (Rom. ix. 18) those who are 
obstinate and disobedient to be hardened and 
blinded by the preaching of the same word whose 
softening and enlightening influence they had 
resisted. The law will be a school-master to 
bring those to Christ (Gal. iii. 24) who commit 
themselves to its discipline, and never think of 
blunting the point of its deadly letter by their 
self-righteous performances; but it will only har-.. 
den those whose perverted and carnal minds 
fancy that they are righteous before God, be- 
cause they externally keep His commandments 
and go through certain forms of worship. It de- 
pends not so mueh upon the kind of Scripture 
which we read, as upon the manner in which we 
read it, whether it shall be unmeaning and sealed 
to us.—Ver. 15: Even to the present hour God 
is punishing the sins of the wicked children of 
wicked ancestors with the veil which Moses put 
upon his face. The heart’s covering is woven 
out of those delusions into which the natural 
man so often falls with respect to the merit of 
free will and the goodness of merely outward 
works.—Ver. 16: It is only ‘‘in Thy light that 
we see light” (Ps. xxxvi. 10); for the glory of 


Moses and the prophets has not been uncovered 
even by the appearance of the true Light Him- 
self. It is not in the light of common sense nor 
the light of philosophical schools, says Hamann, 
that we see light, but only in the light of the 
Lord who is the Spirit.—Ver. 17: The Lord ig 
wherever the Spirit converts, enlightens and 
quickens the hearts of men. This is in the Church 
of the New Testament, where He Himself dwells 
by His word and Spirit, and where He has de- 
clared that He is to be found. And yet where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, is freedom (Jno. viii. 
86; Rom. viii. 15) from every legal letter which 
kills and condemns, or obliges and compels any 
one.—Ver. 18; We look upon the Lord’s glory 
with uncovered faces: the covering upon our bearts 
has been removed, for we see ourselves, sinful and 
condemned as we are in the flesh; and then the 
covering has been removed from before the Divine 
heart, for we now see Him, our gracious God and 
merciful Father, as He is in Christ. However 
many of us there may be who with uncovered 
faces behold the glory of the Lord, we shall all 
be changed into the single image of our common 
Lord, although its manifold glories are shed forth 
in separate features from the various members 
of His general Church; and its collected radiance, 
like the seven-fold colors of the rainbow, are 
given forth, not from any single Christian, but 
from the whole collected body of Christ. 

(Waitsy has given us six particulars in which 
the Apostle presents the superiority of the Gospel 
to the law (in substance) as follows: ‘1. Sinai's 
glory only made the people afraid, the Gospel's 
gives confidence and joy; 2. Moses gave only 
a letter which killed, the Gospel gives spirit and 
life; 8. Moses’ glory diminished and finally van- 
ished forever, but the glory of the Gospel in- 
creases and has no end; 4. The law sought re- 
serves under many shadows and ceremonies, the 
Gospel has but few fixed forms and seeks only a 
complete display of its truths and spirit; 5. The 
law could not remove the veil from men’s hearts, 
the Gospel gives us ail open faces; 6. Israel 
looked only upon Moses’ radiance, Christians 
look directly upon a glorified God-Man, whose 
lustres transform them into His own likeness. 
Stanley’s beautiful summary of the Apostle’s 
imagery in this chapter, though slightly affected 
by his peculiar interpretation of ver. 16, is yet 
worth transcribing (much abridged). We have: 
1. The commendatory epistle, written on the 
Apostle’s heart; and, 2. the same written on the 
hearts of the Corinthians. 38. The contrast be- 
tween this Epistle of the Spirit on the heart, and 
the lifeless engraving upon the Sinaitic stones. 
4. The grand figure of Moses with his face irra- 
diated by Divine glories. 5. The same, but 
veiled, to hide its fading splendors, and sur- 
rounded by a multitude of veiled figures with 
eyes turned upon him. 6. The same, but un- 
veiled, and entering the Divine presence with 
more than rekindled radiance; and 7. The same 
figure multiplied in the Apostle and his brethren, 
with unveiled faces turned toward Christ, whose 
light transfigures them into glorious images of 
Himeelf.”’ ] 
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VITI.—GLOBY OF THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY, WHOSE DUTIES WERE OPENLY AND 
HONESTLY PERFORMED, NOTWITHSTANDING THE INJURIOUS INFLUENCE OF ITS 


ENEMIES. 


CHapren IV. 1-6. 


1 _ Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint not'; 


2 But [we] have renounced the hidden thin 
walking in craftiness, nor handling the wor 


gs of dishonesty [shame, 77,5 aiaydvy¢], not 
of God deceitfully [falsifying (dvdvivres) 


the word of <iod]; but by manifestation of the truth, commending®* ourselves to every 
3 man’s conscience bet of men] in the sight of God. But if [and even if] our 
Gospel be hid [veiled, xsxaduypévov], it is hid [veiled] to them that are lost [perishing}: 
4 In whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious Gospel [gospel of the glory] of Christ, who is the image of 
5 God, should shine® unto them [should shine forth]. For we preach not ourselves, but 


6 Christ Jesus [as] the Lord; end ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 
God, who commanded the light to shine‘ out of darkness, [said out of dark- 
ight should shine] hath shined in our hearts, to give the light [in order to the 


omy 


For [that 


shining forth, zocd¢ gwttoucv] of the knowledge of the glory of God® in the face of 


Jesus [om. Jesus]* Christ. 


1 Ver. 1.—The Recep. has éxeaxovmer, bat Lachmannand Tischendorf have éycexotmer. Meyer thinks the latter an 
emendation to make the text accord with general usage among all Greek writers, with the exception of some doubtful 
passage of the New Teretament, and some writings of the Fathers. [A similar, though not quite the same variety of read- 

ngs is found for the same word im Luke xviii. 1; Gal. vi.9; Eph. ili. 18; and 2 Thess. iii. 18. Meyer thinks that dxcex. wes 


robably more used in oral speech in Paul’s time, though it appears 
ntroduced it into ecclesiastical usage, where it sometimes ovvurs, but still lees frequently than eyxax. 

Sinait. and eome cursives favor éyaax. but ©. D. 
Damasc., e al. have «xcac. Among the versions some of the old Ital. have non defecoimus, 


(let Cor.) F. G. (the three Inst have it written évcax). 
al. with Chrys., Theodt 


ip no Greek writer before him: and that Paul and Loke 
The Codd. A. B. D 
(8d Cor.) E. K. fe 


others with Tertul. and the Vulg. have non deficimus, still others with one copy of the Vulg. and Ambrosiast, bare ron 


deficiamus; August. has non tafirmemur, the Gothic non 
eramus. Wycliffe and the Rhemish have we fatl not ; 
and Cranmer, we go not out of kynde. 
see Fee notes 

(? Ver 


mus segnes, the Syriac non est nobis tedium, 
ndale and Geneva with our A. V. and Bib. Union, we faint not ; 
The difference of meauing between the two readings is uot very serious; for which 


. 2.—The Rec. has gvmaravres with D. (8d Cor.), E. K. L. Chrys 


Theodt., e al., A.and B. seem uncertain 


whether the reading should be -wvres or -dvovres, but C. D. (1st Cor.) F. G. and Sinait. and three cursives, have ovmerevres, 
which is edited by Lachm., Tisch. and Alford. (omp. chap. vi. 5; and x. 18]. 


3 Ver, 4.—Aca 


vydoa and xaravyéga: are both glosses to define more precisely the simple verb. [The principal antho- 


rik for tbe former is A., four cursives, and some copies of some Greek fathers of the Antiochian school: and for the latter, 
C.D. eal. The Recep. avydoa is sustained by B. F. K. L. Sinalt. and the beet MSS. of the Greek Futhers}. The Recep. 
has evres after avyéoat, but without much MSS. authority. It is evidently an interpolation. 

* Ver. 6.—Lachmann has Aduwpe instead of Aduwat, on the authority of A. B.(D. (Jat Cor.) Sinait (Ist Cor.) eal.) It be 


probably a suggestion from Gen. i, 3. (Bloomfield, Meyer, Wordsworth 


» Tischendorf, agree with the Recep. and most of the 


versions and fathers in preferring Aduwat, but Alford and Stanley agree with Kling in thinking thie a quotation of the 


Creative fiat. Some respectable MSS. omit 5s]. 


§ Ver. 6.—Tachmanao has avrov in place of roy Geov. but the M88. evidence for it is not satisfactory, and the internal 
evidence {is against it, since no one could have been uncertain of the antecedent of avrov, (and hence would have had no 


motive to put rov Geov in its place for an explanation. 
C. and D). 
6 Ver. 6—'Ingou before X 


y Is not genuine. [And yet it is inserted before yaorow by C. K. L. and Sinai 


Its only uncial authorities are F. G. and the lst Corr. of 


and after 


re Xporroy 
xprorov by D. KE. F. G., the Italic and Vulgate versions, and the Latin Fathers; A, B. and some Greck writers have only 


xprrrou}. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICA). 


Vaux. 1,2. [Poul “now resumes the thread of 
the general argument, which he had twice before 
taken up (chap. iii. 4 and 12); but with the 
difference that from the confidence which he 
possesses in tho greatness of hia task; he now 
draws a new conclusion; not ‘we use great 
plainness.of speech,’ as in chap. iii. 12, but ‘we 
faint not;’ a conclusion whioh, as it is. more 
directly.an answer to the original question, ‘who 
is sufficient for these things? im chap. ii. 16, so 
is it the basis of the ensuing chapters iv 7; v. 
10. But with one of the inversions peculiar to 
this Epistle, he has hardly entered on this new 
topic before he drops it again. The charge of 


insincerity which had ocoasioned the digression 
in chap. iii. 1-18, still lingers in his recollectien, 
and acoordingly he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before he finally dis- 
misses it from his mind. Hence chap. iv. 2-6. 
are still closely connected with iii. 1-18, while 
the new subject begun in this first verse is not 
resumed till verse 7, where it is expanded in 
all its-parta, so thas the true apodosis or close of 
the sentence commenced here does not occar till 
verse 16, where the same words are repeeted: 

Jor this cause we faint not.’’ Sranvey j. Ure 
ing from his digression respecting the harden- 
ing of the Jews, he now resumes his sceonat 

(chap. iii. 12, 15) of that course of action which 

he was now pursuing, and which he thought suit- 

able to the glory of the evangelical ministry (and 


CHAP. IV. 1-6 


to the Apostolic office).—Therefore having, 
through the mercy of God, received this 
ministration, we faint not.—What he means 
by dia rovro is more distinotly expressed in what 
follows: having received this ministration. This 
ministration (daxovia) he had spoken of ae 8 
ministration of the Spirit (chap. iii. 8), of righ- 
teousness (ver. 9), that which remaineth (ver. 11), 
and that which produced the results described 
in chap. iii. 18. Acd rovro therefore finds its 
original reference as far back as chap. iii. 7. 
The boasting (xauvyyorc) which seems implied in 
this, is rz duced immediately to a glorying in the 
Lord, an mate to involve an actual humiliation 
of himself, when he adds the words, as we have 
received mercy; implying that he had been per- 
sonally unworthy of such a ministry, and owed 
it entirely to Divine grace that he had been 
called ani ordainel to it (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 25; 
xv. 9, 10; 1 Tim. i. 12-16; Gal. i. 15, 16). The 
eourse of conduct which he hed suggested in 
chap. iii. 12, and which was suitable to a min- 
istry thus graciously bestowed upon him, he 
describes first negatively : ovx éxxaxotpev, we are 
not faint-hearted or cowardly. The reading 
éyxaxovusy would have substantially the seme 
significance. [The former word can hardly have 
in thie place a strictly moral signification (saxde, 
bad, wicked) as Riickert eontends it should 
have, contrary to its usage and the connection; 
but it seems to signify here that the conscious- 
ness of such a high calling would not allow him 
to turn out bad, to prove recreant, or te act in- 
consistent with it (Luke xviii. 1; Gal. vi. 9). 
Osiander notices that the word has two distinct 
meanings: the one to slacken or flag, and the 
other to be discouraged or dispirited. The 
former agrees very well with the explanation in 
the next clause; but perhaps the latter agrees 
equally well, since the discouragement is evi- 
dently one which springs from an anxiety about 
difficulties and opponents, and so leads to deceit 
and an adulteration of the word of truth. The 
etymology of the word also confirms this menn- 
ing, since the word xaxéc signifies bad not only 
in a moral sense, but especially with respect to 
war. Accordingly the Greek expositors and the 
more modern strict philologists (Billroth, Meyer, 
de Wette), embrace both meanings in the ren- 
dering: segnescere, to become slow and dull. 
The connection with the subsequent negative may 
be regarded as a litotes in which he modestly 
expresses a high degree of courage by denying 
the contrary. Thus Theodoret (and Chrysostom, 
see below): Ov db) xapiv, dno; pépopev yevvduog Ta 
sposrinrovta Aurnpa. ‘On which account, he 
says, we endure what befalls us with a noble spi- 
rit.” "‘Eysaxotmev signifies the opposite of wup- 
fpnzdfo, i. e. to shrink from plainness of speech 
or action (Alford), to behave in a cowardly 
manner]. The positive contrast to what is here 
claimed, is not dulness or indolence in the per- 
formance of his duties (and above all, Riickert’s 
interpretation, which makes it involve something 
generally and morally base, is entirely inadmis- 
sible, or at least not proven), but from what we 
find is repelled in ver. 2, we are led to believe 
that it is discouragement or faint-heartedness 
under difficulties. Carysostom: We are so far 
from being without heart, that we are rather full 


of joy, and beld in speaking and in labors].— 
But we have renounced the seoret things 
of shame (ver. 2).—These secret or hidden 
things of shame (7d xpuwrd rifc aicztync) were 
either, in accordance with the original meaning 
of aicxbvn, a feeling of shame, or that sense of 
honor which hides its own shame, and will not 
let that come to the light which may cause dis» 
honor (Meyer after Chrysostom); or better and 
more in accordance with predominant usage in 
the New Testament (Phil. iii. 19; Heb. xii. 2; 
Jude ver. 19; Rev. iii. 18; Luke xiv. 9), @ dia- 
honor, the concealment of a disgrace, t. 6. of a 
dishonor dose; or, still better (inasmuch as the 
emphasis lies upon 7a xovrra) disgraceful seorats, 
hidden things which would produce or bring 
dishonor if they were knowa (comp. Rom. i. side 
There is no need of supposing that the Apostie 
had his eye directly as yet upon particular acte, 
such as plots, intrigues, suppressions or perver- 
sions of the truth, or even odbscenas voluptates ; 
but he probably alludes simply to those general 
matters which are mentioned in the participial 
sentenee, those secret things which would infal- 
libly cause shame if they were bronglt to the 
light. NganpER: “those disgraceful and seoret 
arts of carnal wisdom which had been falsely at- 
tributed to him.” '‘Aremrdyeda is an arag Acyd- 
so far as it relates to the New Testament. 
(On the reflexive force of the middle voice, im- 
plying that ‘the act belonged to the inner mea- 
tal world of the agent rather than the actual 
world without.” See Jelf's Gram. 3 868, 6; and 
Winer, Jd. 3 89, 8, and on the aorist, ‘as dene- 
ting what is done at all times alike, and is 
habitual,” see Bloomfield]. The word by no 
means implies that he had acted in this manner 
at an earlier period of his life, but it simply 
menns that he declined or refused such things 
(imoppirrec9at, waparreicda:).—Not walking 
in craftiness, nor adulterating the word 
of God.—(Comp. chap. i. °2; x. 2). He refers 
here to his own official ccurse, but he unques- 
tionably alludes very significantly to a very dif~ 
ferent kind of conduct in his more sordid oppo- 
nents. Ilavovpyia, here rendered craftiness 
[from wa¢ and éZpyw] (1 Cor. iii. 19), signifies 
adroitness, dexterity; but it is used generally in 
a bad sense to signify a cunning craftiness, a 
shrewd use of those intrigues and schemes by 
which a man makes a way for himself and ac-- 
quires and maintains influence a mavotpyoo is 
one who can do every thing and is willing to do- 
any thing to accomplish his ends.’ Hover]. 
A second point in which his conduct differed from 
that of hia opponents, was, that he did not adul- 
terate the word of God (ud? doAowrec tov Adyow 
tov Yeov), @ kind of dealing essentially the ssme 
as the xavykebuy repudiated in chap. ii, 17. 
Men were in the habit of saying: a man adul- 
terates his wine esse roy olvov). In contrasd 
with such deceit, he says of himself and his com-. 
panions:—-bat by manifestation of the: 
truth commending ourselves to every 
man’s consocience.,—The truth here spoken.06 
is the word of God, the Gospel in its unadulter 
ated purity; and the way in which he had 
preached it was the reverse of such adulterations 
of the word of God. Zvmordwa: éavréy signs 
fies to gain confidence and esteem in this reguiaz - 
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way, as opposed to the self-commendation im- 
puted to him by his opponents (chap. iii. 1). The 
way he pursued was directed to every man’s 
conscience (po¢ macav ovveidgow avd porur; 
comp. Rom. il. 9: éxt raoqv yoy av9 prov). In 
this way of interpretation, cvveidnorg becomes 
‘more prominent. The word is used to signify 
that mental power which makes us conscious of, 
and certifies to us those thoughts and emotions 
which pass through our minds, shows us what is 
truth and duty, and enforces its assertions and 
elaims only on the ground that every thing it ap- 
proves must be true and right, and that our spi- 
rit and motives.must be conformed to our concep- 
tions of truth and duty (Beck, Bibl. Seelenl., p. 75; 
comp, 73 and 77). The Apostle intended to say, 
therefore, that the way in which he preached 
was such that every man’s conscience approved 
of him, and hence that all who attended to the 
verdicts of conscience, and were not led by cor- 
rupt inclinations to reject such decisions, would 
be obliged to confess that his conduct sprung 
from a true and honest heart. Such an explana- 
tion seems to us more conformed to the context 
than that of Osiander, who defines the ovve/dnorc 
here to be the ‘essential organ for the recogni- 
tion of truth, and which must assent to the Gos- 
pel as the truth and power of God, because it 
corresponds to man’s necessities and is effectual 
to awaken and tranquilize his moral nature.” The 
phrase: in the sight of God (ivémov rod deo, 
comp. chap. ii. 17; vii. 12) is not a solemn oath, 
but simply implies that the assertion he had 
made respecting his commendation of himself 
to every man’s conscience, was eminently pure, 
inasmuch as he made it under a full sense of 
God’s presence to hear him. NeanpeRr: ‘There 
is indeed a moral intelligence in every man to 
which we may appeal as to the impression he re- 
peives from us; and yet as every thing human is 
fallacious, Paul made his final appeal to God 
himself as the infallible witness of his upright 
motives and his honest deportment.” [It was 
not the truth directly which the Apostle says he 
and his associates commended to the ovveid. but 
éavroic, themselves, their whole persons, conduct 
and preaching and this by means of the aAndela 
which they preached. -By recognizing the truth 
and the honesty of the preaching, men were 
obliged to commend them. wvré:d. then is more 
than ‘‘consciousness,”’ for it recognized the mo- 
rality and truth of things not only in ourselves, 
but in others. (See note on chap. i. 12). The 
only condition of the recognition was that truth 
and its relations should be correctly apprehended, 
4. ¢., that each case should be truly presented at 
the bar of conscience. (See Serm. of Chalmers 
and J. Howe on this passage). [daca ovvécd. 
avd. is every conscience of man, the universal, 
or the public conscience, CHRYsosTtom: ‘not 
only to believers, but to unbelievers, are we 
manifested, since we are presented before all, 
that every thing belonging to us msy be scruti- 
nized according to their pleasure.” Nor was it 
merely ‘‘ to every good conscience (Grotius), for 
the Apostle expressly implies that it was even to 
them that are lost ?”’]. 

Vers. 8-6. The Apostle now meets (ver. 8) the 
objection, that what he had just said would 
hardly harmonize with the fact thet his preach- 


ing was not successful with a large portion of his 
hearers, and was not recognized and received by 
some as the truth. He does not deny this, and 
he now recurs to the figure of the covering (chap. 
iii. 14).—But if our Gospel be veiled, it is 
veiled to them that are perishing (ver. 3). 
—He concedes no contradiction in this to what 
he was saying, since those who failed of receiv- 
ing him were among those who were perishing 
on account of their blindness by Satan. There 
was no defect in the requisite clearness of his 
preaching, but only in the mental perceptions of 
his hearers (ver. 8,4). The fact objected against 
him is made emphatic by putting éove at the 
very head of the major proposition (the protasis). 
‘‘Our Gospel” has here the same signification 
as the manifestation of the truth (ver. 2). The 
word #udy tella us who were engaged in pro- 
claiming the Gospel, as in Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 2%; 
1 Thess, i.6; 2 Thess. ii. 14; and it is equivalent 
to the Gospel which I preached (8 etyy;yeAcdum) 
in 1 Cor. xv. 1 (comp. Gal. i. 119. In the con- 
clusion the emphasis should rest upon f roi 
aroAAvuévoy, (among them who are perithing), 
and hence these words are placed at the begin- 
ning. Comp. chap. ii. 25; 1 Cor. i. 18. [‘Azoa- 
Avuévorc does not necessarily mean the finally lost, 
those who deserve to be lost (Grotius), but those 
who are perishing (Alford), those who were then 
lost. In Matth. x. 6; xv. 24; xviii. 11; and Luke 
xv. 4, 6, 24, 82, the lost were such as were af 
that time lost to the Church, to God and to good- 
ness, but might afterwards in some cases be re- 
covered. Henry: “The hiding of the Gospel 
was both an evidence and a cause of their ruin, 
and if the Gospel did not find and save them, 
they were lost forever]. ’Ev is equivalent neither 
to the dative, nor to tn respect to, but to, wih, 
coram; since the persons spoken of did not recog- 
nize the Gospel on account of inward darkness, 
& covering on their own hearts, it has the force 
of in; or, since the doAAvutvoe expresses the 
sphere or the department within which the Gus- 
pel is veiled or not recognized, of, among (tier). 
Indeed, all these significations come to the same 
general result. The fact alluded to is still fur- 
ther developed when he goes back (ver. 4) to its 
original cause.—Among whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of 
the unbelieving (ver. 4),—i. ¢., the blinding 
of the mental perceptions (vofara) and the au- 
thor of the blindness, the god of this world (ved 
Tov alévoc robrov). The blinding of the vojpera 
implies that the mental perceptions of these per- 
sons had been impaired and so blinded that 
their understandings were deluded with sophbis- 
tries until all original inclination to truth was 
gone (comp. Matth. vi. 22), and their minds (soi) 
had no correct intellectual views (Beck, p. 58, 54). 
Td vofuara (comp. chap. iii. 14) may here very 
appropriately be translated, ‘the perceptive 
powers, the understanding.” The blinding 18 
the work of the god of this world (6 Qed¢ rov 
aidvoc rovrav), by which phrase is meant not the 
spirit of the age, or anything of that kind, but 
Satan (as in chap. ii. 11), the prince of this 
world (Jno. xii. 81; xiv. 80). Similar expres 
sions occur in Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. Nranper: 
‘‘It was with a direct purpose that Paul gives 
Satan this appellation, for he intended to imply 
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that the selfish principle, here represented by 
Satan, was to such men all that God should have 
been.” The word ded in other places signifies 
the principle which absolutely determines things 
(comp. Phil. iii. 19). Benagt: Grandis et hor- 
ribilis descriptio Satanz, grandi ejus, at horribili 
operi respondens, Quis alias putaret, tllum posse in 
hominibus tantae luci officere? [Augustine tells 
us that nearly all ancient commentators were 
of the opinion that the word ede was too 
exalted to be applied to any created being, 
and hence, that it must here have meant the 
Supreme Jehovah. CHrysostom, in opposition 
to Marcion and Manichees, says: ‘ We assert 
of this passage that this is spoken neither of 
the devil nor of another creator (in distinction 
from the just and good), but of the God of 
the universe, and that it is to be read thus: 
God hath blinded the minds of the unbelievers of 
this world; for the world to come hath no un- 
believers, but the present only. He blinds them, 
not by working unto this end (away with the 
thought)! but by suffering and allowing it.” As 
the Arians argued from this passage that a cre- 
ated being might be called God, even Augustine 
and others would not concede to them the natural 
construction of our passage; on which Calvin re- 
marks: ‘*we see how far the spirit of contro- 
versy can lead men in perverting Scripture.” 
Among molerns, Dr. Adam Clarke was of a simi- 
‘lar opinion, and he refers to 1 Tim. i. 17, as a 
similar phrase, reminding us also that aidy does 
not necessarily mean a wicked age or generation 
(Matt. xii. 82; Luke xx. 84). Even on the com- 
mon rendering, however, it is not implied that 
God had surrendered to Satan the rightful or 
actual sovereignty of any ono age, but only that 
men have yielded him such a sovereignty. Arch- 
bishop Trench (Synn. 2d ser. p. 40) regrets that 
the diffsrence between aidv and xédopoc has not 
been preserved in the English version. He as- 
signs to the former in all cases a reference to 
time, but in a secondary and ethical sense; he 
thinks it embraces all which exists in the world 
under the conditions of time, the course and cur- 
rent of this world’s affairs, often with an evil sig- 
nificance (Eph. ii. 2). It includes all that floating 
mass of thoughts, opinions, maxims, speculations, 
hopes, impulses, aims, at any time current in the 
world, which it is impossible to seize and accu- 
rately to define, but which constitute a most real 
and effective power, being the moral or immoral 
atmosphere which at every moment of our lives 
we inhale, agiin inevitably to exhale; what we 


Apostle writes: among these lost ones, Satan hath 
blinded the minds of them that believe not (év dug 
érig?wne Ta vojuata cov arioreov). By them that 
believe not, we are not to understand those whose 
unbelief was the direct consequence of the blinding, 
asif the expression were et¢ ro elva: avrovg aticrore. 
According to the analogy of other places, the 
word in this case would have been ézcora (comp. 
1 Thess. iii. 13; Phil. iii. 2). We may remark also 
that such an idea does not accord with that which 
follows ei¢ rd un? avy. efe.). Nor is it precisely a 
designation of the cause of this blinding, as if the 
expression had been did 70 elvae avroi¢ amiorovuc. 
Tév dricvwv implies a self-determination toward 
falsehood, and a turning away from the truth, 
the reason of which must be traced finally to a 
perverted will. In these words is brought for- 
ward another aspect of the case, viz., that in 
this blinding process Satan was not alone active 
and guilty, but that the subjects of it codperated 
with him, and were guilty during the process 
and before it. (comp. Jno. iii. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 
10). (Dr. Hodge, while conceding that the doc- 
trine is Scriptural, that unbelief provokes judi- 
cial blindness, contends that the connection here 
demands a different interpretation, inasmuch as 
Paul accounts for the hiding of the Gospel to 
them that are lost, by saying that Satan had 
blinded their minds. The blindness, therefore, 
precedes the unbelief, and is the cause of it]. 
The év oi¢ is perhaps equivalent to dr: éy robroic 
for, because, efc.), and indicates either the ob- 
ject of the blinding, the persons who could be 
blinded (Satan’s great work, the blinding of the 
vohu. of unbelievers has to be carried on in the 
hearts of the lost, for such a work cannot be per- 
formed in the hearts of the saved ones, with re- 
spect to whom the Gospel is not veiled, Meyer) ; 
or, is equivalent to among whom, and so points 
out the sphere or department in which Satan 
thus acts. The meaning, however, would be es- 
sentially the same on both interpretations. 
There is no carelessness or tautology in this lan- 
guage. Paul means to give special prominence 
to the idea that Satan carries on such a work 
among those who are in adda (perdition). 
The clause might be translated: in the depart- 
ment of lost souls, where the understandings of 
unbelievers are blinded by the god of this world. 
—In order that the shining light of the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the 
image of God, might not shine forth. (ver. 
4%.). Here we areinformed what Satan’s design 
is in all this; but inasmuch as what he accom- 


often speak of as ‘‘ the times,” attaching to the |; plished was the infliction of a Divine judgment 


word an ethical signification; or still more to the 
point, ‘‘the age,” the spirit or genius of the 
age}.”” Comp. further upon this rov aidvog robrov 
what is said on 1 Cor. i. 20; ii. 6. The sphere 
in which this alienation from God takes place is 
one which originally was completely dependent 
(ethically) upon this power. But the expression 
has a peculiar sharpness in application to the 
Jews who thought they knew and appropriated 
to themselves the true God in some special sense, 
but who were here in their unbelief consigned 
with the heathen to this mock deity (the simia 
Dei of Tertullian), as if they belonged to his 
special ene oom Jno. viii. 44). Instead 
of oy rd voquata érigiwoev (in whose minds) the 


(Jno. xii. 49; 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12), it may also be 
looked upon as an announcement of God’s pur- 
pose. According to the reading of the Rec. 
atv ydoat avtoi¢ must be rendered: might not irra- 
diate or shine upon them, efc. But avroi¢ is 
very feebly authenticated, and betrays evidence 
that it is only a gloss. In like manner the com- 
pound verbs d:avydoa: and xaravydca: seem at first 
more appropriate: (to shine through, to beam 
upon), inasmuch as the simple verb appears 
never to have been used intransitively among 
the Greek authors. Others, therefore, take the 
simple form as equivalent to, to see (properly: 
to beam upon something with the eyes, to cast 
the light of the eyes upon an object, sometimes 
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with an accusative and sometimes with mpd¢ 72). 
But as we never meet with it in this sense ex- 
cept among the poets, the intransitive meaning 
(which is favored by the attempt to make it out 
by the insertion of the compound forms) is to be 
preferred, especially as it then gives a more sui- 
table predicate to rdv guricudv. The avroic, 
which we are sorry to be obliged to throw out, 
is nevertheless implied by the context. In the 
later Greek, and frequeutly in the Septuagint, 
quriouéc has the sense of: the imparting of light, 
an enlightening, light (a translation of “\JN8 in 
Ps. xxvii. 1; Job. iii. e¢ al.), te, light when 
in movement and in communication. (Osiander). 
The words r7¢ dé5n7¢ do not here express merely 
@ quality of the Gospel itself (the glorious Gos- 
pel), but rather an attribute of Christ, and 

ence the object or substance of the Gospel 
(xpsorov). The glory of Christ is the same as 
the glory of God in the face of Christ (ver. 2: 
and the glory of the Lord (chap. iii. 18). e 
are to understand it not exclusively of Christ in 
his glorified state, for the glory of. the only Be- 
gotten Son of God is exhibited during his whole 
manifestation of Himself among men, full of grace 
and truth (Jno. i. 14); and it was shed forth 
even in His earthly life, and especially in His 
death on the cross, which is set forth as the very 
essence of the Gospel (1 Cor. i. 18). Hence 
Christ in His glory signifies what the Gospel sets 
forth as the entire revelation of God through 
Him in His various conditions, The whole sal- 
yation revealed in the Gospel depended on this 
state of humiliation, including His obedience 
unto death, and His subsequent exaltation (Phil. 
ii, 6-11; Rom. v.10; iv. 25; viii. 84; Luke 
xxiv. 26). Comp. Meyer, Osiandecr. This Christ, 
whose glory is revealed in the Gospel, is yet 
further said to be the image of God. On eixéw 
comp. 1 Cor. xi. 7. [‘‘ The article is idiomati- 
cally omitted after Zor¢v.”” Exticoct]. The same 
expression is used respecting Christ in Col. i. 
16 (from which some manuscripts have bor- 
rowed the adjective copdrov), and Heb. i. 3.* 
We are not necessarily required by what is said 
in Phil. ii. 6; iii. 21; and Jno. xvii. 5, to refer 
this with Meyer exclusively to Christ in His ex- 
altation for the glory of God beamed from Him 
even during His earthly life (Jno. ii. 11; xiv. 9). 
Although Christ in His exalted state is more per- 
fectly the image of God, yet this expression 
must be looked upon as a particular representa- 
tion of Christ in every condition. To justify the 
Apostle’s language in calling his Gospel (ver. 8, 
ro evayy. yuev) & proclamation of the Divine 
glory, and to show how inappropriate were the 
insinuations referred to in chap. iii. 1, he now 
proceeds to say (ver. 5):—For we preach not, 
ourselves but Christ Jesus the Lord.— 
From the context, we conclude that «vpiouc ought 
to be understood after éavroi¢ xnpbocouer, ft. e., 
we do not preach ourselves as your lords (in 


(* In Col. §. 18, and Heb. 1.8, the reference is to the Adyos, 
and hence paved ulry a chalegre iad has A the Leth 

ngsage ( erent, but nearly the 
sane: An image is more than a Ifkeness Nipptatrdgeh Trench 
Synn. ist Ser. p. 77): things may be alike, but not finages of 
ope another. An image must havea prototype after which it 
was drawn, and which it must more than resemble. Greg. 
Naz.: avry yap eixdvos diacs, wipnua elvar Tov apyerimoy. 
The present éoriy signifies that the thing spoken of was al- 
ways present]. 


contrast with dotAoug tuev, your servants). Had 
hein his preaching set forth himself asa lord 
(avpcov), and made his authority, his power, and 
his lordship over them (chap. i. oh comp. xi. 
20) his main object, instead of commending 
Christ in his glory as the only Lord over them, 
he would have adulterated God’s Word (ver. 2; 
chap. ii. 17). If we prefer not to supply «prov, 
we may explain the sentence with Osiander thus ; 
‘The substance of our preaching is not our cwa 
light, or wisdom, or merits, and hence we do not 
commend ourselves, nor seek our own interests.” 
Both explanations come to the same thing in the 
end. Kipcov is here used in the sense of Lord, 
because in consequence of Christ’s redemption 
the Church belongs exclusively to Him (comp. 
Acts xx. 28). The positive side in relation to 
éavrot¢ (ourselves) is expressed in the phrase— 
and ourselves your servants (doidoue tua) 
for Jesus’ sake—where there is an allusion to 
avery different position which some opposing 
teachers had arrogated to themselves (chap. xi. 
aot He thus gives expression to the deep hu- 
mility which he felt, and shows how entire was 
the surrender he had made of himself to his 
work; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 19. The phrase da 
"Incovy (through Jesus) gives us the reason he 
was willing to sustain this servile relation to 
them; it was because the love of Christ con- 
strained him to be their servant. It is possible 
that he meant thus to say that it was by the au- 
thority of Jesus that he had been invested with 
this official dignity (by, on account of); or we 
may even regard the expression as equivalent to 
beneficio Jeau (this blessing was due to Jesus). 
The first of these meanings suits our connection 
the best, and according to it the sense would be: 
that the Apostle gave himself to be their servant, 
for Jesus’ sake, and to retain possession of the 
property he had already won for the Lord, or to 
bring them to a better acquaintance and more 
intimate fellowship with Jesus. The reason as- 
signed in ver. 6 seems to point to this last inter- 
pretation, for it is there implied that this was the 
Divine purpose regarding him when he wag first 
enlightened :—Because God who called 
forth the light to shine out of darkness— 
(ver. 6). It seems quite needless and arbitrary 
to make this refer back to ver. 4, and regard 
ver. § as a parenthesis. But perhaps we may 
more completely bring in the contents of wer. & 
in another way. The reason that we preach 
Christ as our only Lord, and are willing to be 
your servants for Jesus’ sake, is, that God has en- 
lightened us:—hath shined in our hearts 
for the shining forth of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Christ.— 

Our explanation of this verse will depend oa 
the answer we give to the question, for what 
purpose the Apostle introduced it. If hie object 
was to assign the reason for his being the servant 
of tbe Corinthians (ver. 5, 5), then he intended 
to say here that God, who commanded, efc., had 
shined into his heart that he might diffuse it te 
others. But if his object was to give his reason 
for preaching Christ (ver. 5 a), it was because 
(8rs) God, who commanded, ¢tc., had shined in 
men’s hearts (as our version has it) to give us the 
light, ete. On either interpretation the sense is 
good. The first accords with Gal. i. 16, and is 
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generally adopted. But surely the main ides of | an emphasis also upon the Divine agency which 


the passage is that Paul preached Christ, and the 
mention of his being a servant to the Corinthians 
was only incidental; the phrase ‘our hearts” 
(plural) can hardly mean here merely Paul’s own 
heart; and guwriouds Tie yrooewc seems naturally 
to mean the objective light which came from 
Christ and would be obstructed by blindness. 
(Comp. Hodge and Billroth)]. There are also 
considerable difficulties in the grammatical struo- 
ture of the sentence, especially on account of the 
dc before ZAazyev. This is probably the reason 
that this relative has been left out in a number 
of manuscripts, though for externa] as well as in- 
ternal reasons, it must be regarded as unques- 
tionably genuine. The easiest way would seem 
to be to supply éorry before dé et7dy: g. d. it is God 
who commanded, efc., whoshined, ef. And yetin 
this way, that which was designed to be merely a 
type of something higher becomes the principal 
object of the statement. Certainly the phrase: 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, should be looked upon as describing neither 
a mental illumination nor a breaking forth of the 
light of the Gospel from the obscurity of the law, 
but what took place in the first act of creation 
(Gen. i. 3); and even then it must be taken in 
such a way that zx will express not a special, 
but a causal relation.—The idea then expressed 
would be that he who was the Creator of physi- 
cal light, and eaused it to break forth out of 
darkness, is the same Being who has caused a 
light of a higher nature to rise in the heart of 
the Apostle. Or, if we take Eauyev, like Aduyas 
in a preceding passage, and every where else in 
the New Testament, intransitively (for the tran- 
sitive use of the word is confined to the poets, and 
even among them is infrequent), the idea will 
be: He hath shined into ourhearts (dwelling in us 
by His Spirit; comp. 1 Cor. iil. 16; xiv. 25; Jno. 
xiv. 28). There will then be no need either of 
an avréc or of an dc, and the preceding 6 eirav- 
Adupar, which gives a transitive sense, will not 
stand in the way. That we may gain this sense, 
we must either supply an éorey or an ovrog gore 
before dc HAauzwev: the God who commanded, erc., 
is the one who has shined, etc. (de Wette); or 
the d¢ ZAauper, efe., must be taken from this and 
repeated in the principal sentence before mpdc 
guriopdy, i. e., the God who commanded, efe., and 
who hath shined in our hearts, hath shined: with 
the light, efc., (or: hath done this with the light, 
ete., supplying rvvro éxoinoev). But will not this, 
after all, be more difficult than to complete the 
sentence by supplying éorcv before b¢ EAaupev (is 
the one who hath shined)? The analogy of 
chap. iii. 13 would not perhaps be decisive in fa- 
vor of this, since the completion of the sentence 
is much easier there. The easiest way would 
be, to take é¢ as equivalent to dvroc or avréc: he 
has shined. But this is only a poetic, and par- 
ticularly a Homeric usage, and only in special 
cases is dc ever met with as a demonstrative pro- 
ncun (comp. Passow s. v. d¢ 1). The logical ob- 
jection, however, to the completion of the sen- 
tence by éorw before d¢ ZAauper, viz., that this 
sentence would then have an emphasis which 
does not belong to it, inasmuch as the principal 
stress must be laid upon mptc gurioudry (Meyer), 
is not very convincing; for we must certainly lay 


is here so solemnly introduced, and by means of 
which Paul had been directed to, and fitted for, 
the gurioudc. This shining of God into his heart 
is the same thing which he describes in Gal. j, 
15, 16, thus: it pleased God to discover (or re- 
veal) His 8on in me; for it is his own experience 
which he probably has uppermost in his mind. 
What he there says in plain words: that I might 
preach Him among the Gentiles (comp. Acts 
xxvi. 16-18), he here expresses by a figure of 
the light moving itself, thus: by the shining 
forth of the knowledge, ele. By these words he 
certainly intended to say that he was the medium 
through which such a knowledge was communi- 
cated to others. But may guriojdc be regarded 
as meaning: to make light, to show, or intransi- 
tively to shine? The latter is the only meaning 
which accords with its use in ver. 4, and the 
uniform usage, at least, of the Hellenistic 
writers.—The question may still be raised, whe- 
ther in the face of Christ (év rpooéry Xprorow) 
ought to be connected immediately with rpdc 
gurioudy or with ric déEne (i. €., 80 a8 to mean the 
shining in the face of Christ, or the glory which 
was in the face of Christ)? In the first case, ywaorr 
must be taken objectively (not as the subjective 
knowledge of the Apostle or the Apostolic teach- 
ers, but) as the knowledge of the glory of God, 
irradiated from the face of Christ, the image of 
God (ver. 4). The sense then would be: if any 
one converts others to Christ, he makes the 
knowledge of the Divine glory beam from the 
face of Jesus Christ (Meyer after Fritzsche). 
But this explanation of the yrdor (knowledge), 
as if it were entirely objective, is not indispensa- 
ble, inasmuch as the words: the glory of God in 
the face of Christ, so naturally follow: who ts 
the tmage of God (ver. 4), and 80 precisely cor- 
respond with these, that the article was not ne- 
cessary before év tpocdrg, especially as the idea 
of the glory of God in the face (év mpocdru, rov 
mpoodrov) in the Mosaic type (chap. iii. 7) was 
yet present to the Apostle’s mind. The know-: 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ (love, power, wisdom) was therefore sub- 
jective to the mind of the Apostle by a Divine re- 
velation tohis heart (fAauper bv raic xapdiace judy), 
and then it shone around him so as to lead others 
to know Christ as their Lord, and to have fellow- 
ship also with Him. [‘‘ Christ is called the image 
of God in two respeots: first (as in Col. i. 15) 
with reference to the Adyo¢e which is in him the 
perfect representation of God; and secondly 
with reference to that human manifestation in 
which the Adyor itself was revealed (comp. chap. 
iii. 18). We have in this place to think of the 
latter relation, although the other is included in 
the idea of the historical Christ. The glory of 
God is manifested in the absolute image which 
the historical Christ sets forth.” [NgaNDER. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The only persons who can so preach that the 
Divine glory in the Person and life of Christ, 
shall shine into the hearts of men, and cause 
them to recognize Him as their Redeemer and 
Lord, are those who have had their own hearts 
iHaminated by that glory, and have mercifully 
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been delivered from condemnation. But a per- 
sonal experience of that grace was never designed 
to be the limit of this revelation. When once 
the stream of Divine love has flowed into a sin- 
gle heart, from its very nature, it cannot be 
confined there, but it must struggle for comiu- 
nication. If I have myself been delivered from 
destruction, I shall long to commend the mercy 
which has saved me, to all who need the same 
experience. For the aake of Him who has saved 
me, and who has purchased those precious souls 
which are perishing around me, I shall strive to 
make men acquainted with Him in whom all 
fulness dwells, and who can satisfy all their 
wants. I shall cheerfully give myself to the 
work of winning souls to Him, and not esteem 
life itself too dear, if thereby I can bring them 
to salvation, or confirm them in its possession. 
In such circumstances the servant of Christ will 
lave no room for preaching himself, that he may 
take the place of Christ by making His people 
dependent upon Him, and usurping a lordship 
over them. He will never wish to impose his 
opinions upon others, so as to impair the autho- 
rity of God’s word; and be wil] never be guilty 
of those tricks and intrigues which gain esteem 
at the expense of those who have a better right 
to confidence and honor. He will have no heart 
for those hypocritical arts by which others seek 
to become all things to all men (1 Cor. ix. 19- 
23), and under the guise of disinterested benevo- 
lence, flatter men’s sinful passions, and accom- 
modate themselves to the weak sides of their 
followers. Never will he think of evading by 
such arts the real difficulties of the Christian 
life, and shunning all earnest labor and self- 
denial in the pastoral work. Those who have a 
holy calling to bring their fellowmen to behold 
the Divine glory, and thus to transform them 
iato Christ’s image, will rather encounter all 
cares, and reproaches, and afflictions with cheer- 
fulness. They will renounce those impure mo- 
tives which cannot bear the light, and they will 
so act and speak as to commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience. All things will be done 
as in the presence of that God who sees and 
judges the secrets of the heart.—And yet even 
when they are most faithful, their words may 
not get access to every heart. Some love dark- 
ness rather than light, and will, therefore, turn 
away from their testimony. Satan takes advan- 
tage of their aversion to truth, to bewitch them 
and to blind their understanding, so that the 
light of Christ, the image of God, cannot reach 
their hearts. God then gives them up to this 
blindness for their abuse of His testimony. As 
they would not yield to the attractions of grace, 
they are cast out of the sphere of gracious in- 
fluences, and given up to those arts of the father 
of lies, for which they have such a predisposition. 
As they had no pleasure in the truth, and would 
not believe it, they become more and more un- 
susceptible to its influence, they willingly yield 
themselves to every kind of delusion, and fall 
into superstitions in which nothing but lies can 
be received (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 10-12). 

[‘‘The Gospel may be said to be hidden when 
it is never preached to a people at all, when it is 
not understood, when it does not take hold of 
the conscience, and when the heart doth not 


entertain or give reception to it. Hence this 
hiding may be either sinful or penal—sinful, 
when men hear the Gospel but will not set them- 
selves to understand it, or will not receive con- 
viction or a suitable impression from it; and 
penal, when God gives up such sinners to their 
chosen way. Such a hiding is a sad token that 
they are lost, for it is evident that they are not 
recovered and saved, and hence that they are in 
a state which both excludes what is necessary to 
their salvation, and includes what promotes 
their destruction. There can therefore be no 
hope that their state will be safe at last who live 
in the neglect of those methods which the Gos- 
pel prescribes for their salvation; and there can 
be no ground for them to fear that they shall be 
finally lost, who, with dependence on grace, are 
using these methods to their uttermost.” Con- 
densed from Howe’s Six Sermons on the Hidden 
Gospel and Lost souls]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STaRKE:—Ver. 1. The most faithful servant 
of Christ may become tired’ in his work but not 
of it. But he has only to strengthen himself in 
God and perform his part to the best of his 
ability. It is upon the end, upon the glorious 
crown that he should fix his eye.—Ver. 2. Lu- 
THBR:—False Apostles sometimes make a fine 
show, but look within and they are full of filthi- 
ness (Matth. xviii. 27 f.)!—HrpincER :—Many 
vain talkers cover up their pride, avarice, envy, 
malice and bitterness, under a pretence of good 
intentions, and by this very thing show that they 
are ashamed of their own dishonesty. They 
therefore paint it up in false colors, and they 
twist and pervert the word of God so as to please 
men and sanction their carnal objects (Tit. L. 9 ff. ; 
Phil. ii. 21).—Ver. 8. Alas! that even in the 
Church the glorious Gospel should be so covered 
up! How few have go truly turned to the Lord 
that the glory of the Gospel has dawned upon 
their spirits!—Lutruer:—Ver. 4. The devil is 
this world’s prince and god, and therefore God 
in righteous judgment has given it up to serve 
and to be ruled by him.—HeEpinerr:— Dost thou 
feel, O man, no touch of God’s word? Know 
then that the enemy is covering up thine eyes 
and thy heart (Heb. ili. 13). In the voluntary 
blinding and hardening of the unbeliever's heart, 
there is a concurrence of his own guilt and the 
malignity of Satan; for if he were not guilty Sa- 
tan could do nothing. Above all things, then, 
beware of unbelief.—Srener:—Satan can hardly 
keep men from knowing God simply as God, for 
all nature proclaims that it has a Creator and a 
Governor. But the point on which he haa a 
special desire to blind them is the knowledge of 
Christ the Son of God, and the work of salvation 
by Christ.—Ver. 56. The sum of all true preach- 
ing is Jesus Christ. Everything must run into 
Him (Col. i. 27).—Ver. 6. The best eye can sce 
nothing without light. ‘In Thy light, O God, 
shall we see light” (Ps. xxxvi. 10).—If we would 
lead others to Christ, we must ourselves turn to 
Him, and receive the clear beams of faith into 
our own hearts. If we would know the mind of 
our heavenly Father, and especially how he fcels 
toward men, we must direct our eyes to the face 
(i. ¢., to the words and life) of Christ, for there 
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we have the best expression of His heart (Jno. 
xiv. 9). 

en Bis_te:—Ver. 1. It is a great mercy 
when God calls a man to such a work. We 
should not, therefore, make much account of 
what we have to endure in it.—Ver. 2. Ministers 
should never attempt to draw the people by going 
around the cross and flattering them. God’s 
servants have no need of intrigues and impure 
arts.—God’s word is always the same, but it is 
very easy to add to it something of our own. It 
can be corrupted either by addition or by subtrac- 
tion, especially when one has some evil design, and 
wishes to accommodate it to a corrupt world. 
The truth is our own best evidence, but it is 
effectual only when we coéperaté with our con- 
sciences and open our hearts to it. The truth 
and we must meet face to face. No true minis- 
ter will be without this test of himself: that 
when he merely manifests the truth, he can ap- 
peal to every. man’s conscience. If he cannot do 
this, he can do nothing.—Ver. 8. The Gospel is 
covered to those who spend their lives to no pro- 
fit and seek for life in the enjoyments of the 
flesh and in the evil suggestions of a carnal 
reason.—Ver. 4. The god of this world is sure 
to blind those who believe not and who will not 
listen candidly to God’s kind invitations. He 
will suggest to them: ‘‘If you choose that way 
you will never get along in the world.” Sucha 
god they will serve, and we need not wonder that 
their thoughts and hearts should be so occupied 
that they can receive no light. Even if the light 
shines upon them and they feel it, they turn 
away from it. Though God may penetrate 
through every obstacle till he reaches the con- 
science, he never works absolutely, é. ¢., irre- 
sistibly, and the result is not necessarily saving. 
Light may shine clearly and yet a man may not 
perceive it: 1, If the windows of his house are 
closed and all around him is darkened (false 
principles and erroneous views); 2, If his eyes 
(the windows of his body) are so closed that no 
light can enter them (misunderstandings and 
perversions of revealed truth). The first obstacle 
is removed when the armor of light is put on; 
and when with the help of a Stronger, the strong- 
holds of reason are demolished. The other is 
removed without violating the established laws 
of moral and intellectual freedom, when the pre- 
venting grace of God destroys Satan’s work in 
the heart and prepares it to welcome and enter- 
tain the light of revealed truth. God therefore 
first makes an assault upon our wills. When the 
sun is admitted the darkness flies of course. God 
does not arbitrarily force us to receive the light, 
but we must receive it by a free faith. The only 
reason that many have no light is, they love the 
world more than God. The spirit of the world 
holds possession of them. The arch-deceiver 
makes the poor soul think: ‘Surely it is not 
necessary to give up everything; we may retain 
this thing and that, and still be Christians; 
othere do so, and are nevertheless very good 
people; God does not require us to be so very 
strict.” These are the lies which many admit 
with greater readiness than they do the truth 
and the glory of the Gospel. God is resisted by 
them as if He were an enemy, and was preparing 
to inflict on them some great calamity and injus- 
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tice. When the love of self is the reigning prin 
ciple in the heart, there can be no interest in the 
glory of Christ, and the image of the sinful 
Adam will be inscribed over the whole man.— 
Ver. 5. Where shall we find those who preach 
nothing but Jesus Christ? We meet with many 
who are eager to obtain honor and personal com- 
fort; but so absorbing is their interest in them- 
selves, that they have very little time or heart 
to give to Christ.—Ver. 6. God’s works are all 
in harmony. The illumination of a soul like 
that of the natural world is a Divine work, a 
new creation, and can be effected only by the fiat 
of the Almighty. Our hearts are at first in 
chaotic darkness, and the type of the process by 
which they become temples of God must be 
sought in what took place at the beginning. As 
the first day’s work was the separation of the 
light from the darkness, so the first work of 
grace in the heart is to give it light. We must 
allow Christ to break through the darkness of 
our hearts and discover it to us, or we shall never 
see the light. But the mere admission of the 
light is not enough; it must be received into the 
mest secret recess of the heart. Then, when the 
light of a true knowledge is received, how clearly 
do.we see our poverty, but how clearly also 
the wonders of grace! The darkness is past 
and the true light shines (1 Jno. ii. 8). But 
this light of Jesus Christ must necessarily shine 
beyond ourselves. Others also will see it and be 
enkindled and won to Christ. One great object 
of the vocation wherewith we are called is to 
make us God’s witnesses.—God is to be known 
only as we look upon the face of the only begot- 
ten Son (Jno.i.18). God never presents Himself 
to us in an absolute manner, but only through this 
face. Such is the old but sublime theology which 
was always so precious to His humble ones. 
There we may look upon God and our lives be 
preserved (Gen. xxxii. 80). Butsuch a sight can 
often be gained only by a wrestling like Jacob's, 
and with a painful discovery of our poverty. 
But no sooner is this sight gained than we are 
drawn toward God. We can bear to look upon 
the Deity Himself, even in His glory, when we 
behold Him in the face of a Mediator (Ps. lxxxix. 
16; Ex. xxix. 10 f.; xxxiii. 14). 

Rriecer, Ver. 1, 2:—The unjust treatment 
which the word of faith sometimes receives, and 
the unhappy results which sometimes follow its 
dispensation, are no reason why those who are 
called to preach it should renounce their hope or. 
their enjoyment of it; nor should they thus be 
tempted to use means which are unsuitable to. 
their work. Never should they keep back doc- 
trines or precepts which belong to the mind of 
Christ, from a fear that they might injure His. 
cause. Let them never show punctiliousness in 
matters which are known and judged of by their 
fellowmen, while they tolerate great imperfec- 
tions in those which none but the eye of God can 
discern. Let them use no means to please men 
which would not be commended by God and ap- 
proved of in the consciences of all who see them, 
and which would not tend to bring out the truth. 
in still clearer terms.—Ver. 3, 4. The god of 
this world has a great variety of instruments 
conspiring together to promote his wicked pur-. 
pose of covering up the Gospel from the eyes of 
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men.—Tbe unbelieving world is always inclined 
to throw out the suspicion that ministers are 
seoking only their private interests. But those 
who have accepted Jesus as their Lord, will 
cheerfully confide in His servants, and in the 
arrangements He has made respecting them.— 
Ver. 6. In one of His first acts God acquired a 
peouliar name: ‘‘He who called the light out of 
darkness.”” That ancient name He atill main- 
tains by similar manifestations of His power on 
a larger or smaller scale; but especially by the 
revelation of His Son in the hearts of men through 
the Gospel. In the life of Christ we have conoen- 
trated as in a single person, and everything given 
which we need to reveal God to us, and to make 
us trust in Him as our Father. The Apostles 
have given us 80 complete and so credible a tes- 
timony of what they saw of Christ, that we may 
have from their preaching and writings the same 
impressions which they had from His personal 
presence. Truly bleased is every reader whose 
faith looks steadily and with an unveiled face 
upon Jesus! 

Hevusner, Ver. 1:—Keep your eye upon the 
greatness and sanctity of your calling, and you 
will be in no danger of falling.—Ver. 2. The 
only way for a preacher, is always to be open 
and honest.—God’s word should be preached in 
its purity as it was preached at first, with no 
recent improvements or disfigurements; fer not 
only must it be a great sin, in the Lord’s sight, 
to present in His name what is not His, but we 
shall thus deprive His word of its real power.— 
Leruse: Couaterfeiters of money are burned, 
but falsifiers of God's word are canonized.— 
Ver. 8. Though the truth and power of the Gos- 
pel are hidden from the eyes of many, it is only 
to them that are lost, and because they would 
not believe.—Ver. 4. A good or an evil spirit 
rules all men. Why it is by the ono rather than 
by the other, must ever remain one of the mys- 
teries of human freedom, for the result is not 
always according to the power of the outward 
influence. The corrupt mind may truly be said 
to be blinded, when the world is regarded as the 
only thing real or glorious, when the world’s 
vanities appear to be all that is substantial, and 
when the Gospel and Christ’s glories are counted 
as nothing. Christ, His glory, His love, His 
holiness, His power, His government, and His 
Divine excellence, are the substance of the Gos- 
pel. He is the image of God, so that as the Son 
is, the Father must be.—Ver. 5. The Gospel has 
an enlightening power, for it is not a system of 
human inventions; and those who preach it are 
not founding systems of philosophy, nor leading 
off new sects or schools of religious belief; but 
they present Christ as the Master of every other 
master, and the only Rock of all wisdom, right- 
eousness and salvation.—Ver. 6. When Christ 
enlightens a soul, it is as great a miracle as the 
ereation of a world. As the physical light 
enables us to discern God’s power and glory in 
the natural universe, so the light of faith enables 
us to recognize His glory in the spiritual uni- 
verse.—The highest grace is that look of grace 
God gives us when we experience His grace.— 
Every thing which belongs to Christ’s manifesta- 
tion to men, is a reflection of the Deity. 


then was the lustre upon Moses’ face compared 
with the light in which God manifests Himself? 

W. F. Besser, Ver. 2:—An ingenuous deport- 
ment is the glory, and an artful concealment is 
the shame of a minister of Christ. Every man’s 
conscience recognizes with more or less distinet- 
ness what God cammands or forbids; and hence 
when the Gospel is manifested to it, a ready 
witness there gives an affirmation to the truth; 
and when this affirmation is withheld, the can- 
science of the lover of lies feele the penal brand 
(1 Tim. iv. 2). The consciousness of his guilt is 
indelibly fixed in his soul. The conscience of 
believers is good; it is polluted with noc 
tions, and it is restrained by no fears; while 
that of unbelievers is vicious, defiled and bur- 
dened; it perpetually accuses them that are lost 
because they obey not the truth.—Ver. 3. It 
may do us no harm te remain ignorant of some 
truths, but we are lost forever if we know not 
the Gospel.—Ver. 4. The special work of the 
great Corrupter is to corrupt still more them that 
are lost. In this work, however, he is only 
God’s executioner. This blinding is nothing but 
a punishmeat for the sin of unbelief (Eph. ii. 
2), for loving darkness so much that the light 
was necessarily hated (John iii. 19, 20), and for 
being so much devoted to earthly things, that all 
the blessings of heaven offered in the Gospel, are 
rejected with scorn. The blindness itself is 
effected by covering up the Gospel, by mystify- 
ing God’s clear word, by misconstruing the 
obvious meaning of what God has done, and by 
closing the eyes against the truth as itis dis- 
pensed in the Church.—Ver. 6. The very cen- 
tral point of man’s nature, his heart’s treasure 
(Matth. xii. 85), has been darkened ever since 
he became a sinner; the Spirit of God, the light 
of his life has been put out. It is indeed true 
that the heart (where the conscience has its 
laboratory) is always aware to some extent, that 
its life and rest should be in God, but this light 
of conscience cannot give life; it is rather a 
deadly lightning (Rom. i. 82) to those who have 
fallen from Divine fellowship. If in our hearts 
there ever springs up a spiritual light by 
which we recognise spiritual things, just as we 
behold the works of creation by the natural 
light, it must be by the act of that same God 
who in the begianing commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness (Ps. xviii. 29). This work 
of the Almighty Creator, in which He irradiates 
man’s darkened heart, is just the counterpart of 
that work of this world’s god in which the mind 
of the unbeliever is blinded. 

eg Christian ministry: I. As a ministry 
of Light. It does not make the objects of faith ; 
it only unveils or manifests them as they are. 
To live in sin is to live a false life—a life of lies 
—in which a man is untrue to his own nature. 
The Gospel does not make God our Father; it 
only reveals Him as He had ever been, is, and 
ever shall be; not a tyrant but a Father; not a 
chance or a necessary thing but a Person; and 
in the life of Christ the love of God bas become 
intelligible to us. So it throws light on man’s 
nature; shows him with God-like aspirations and 
animal cravings; a glorious temple in ruins, to 


What | be re-built into a habitation of God through the 
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Spirit. It throws light upon the grave and the | the truth. This light is the true evidence of 
things of that undiscovered land beyond. Hence | Christianity. II. As a reflection, in word, and 
our life is to be a perpetual manifestation of the | experience of the life of Christ.” F. W. Rosgnrr- 
Gospel, and a diffusion of the light of the Gospel; | sox, Lect. XL.]. 

while the evil and worldly heart is ever hiding 


IX.—THE WORTHLESS AND FEEBLE APPEARANCE OF MINISTERS. CONFIDENCE 
IN VIEW OF THE GLORIOUS RESULT OF THEIR AFFLICTIONS. 


Cuaprer IV. 7-18. V. 1-10. 


7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency [exceeding great- 
8 ness] of the power may be of God, and not of us. We are troubled on every side [In 
every way we are hard pressed], yet not distressed [inextricably straitened]; we are 
9 caieced. but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 
10 stroyed; always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord [om. the Lord}! 
{1 Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body. For we whic 
live are alway delivered unto death tor Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be 
12 made manifest in our mortal flesh. So then [that]’ death worketh in us, but life in you. 
13 We [But] having the same Spirit of faith, according as it is written, “I believe, and 
14 [om. and]* therefore have I spoken ;” we also believe, and therefore speak ; knowin 
_ that he which raised up the Lord‘ Jesus shall raise up us also by [with]® Jesus, and 
15 shall present xs with you. For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might through the thanksgiving of many redound [that the grace, becoming more 
abundant in consequence of the greater number, might multiply (rspeooedoy) the 
16 thanksgiving] to the glory of God. For which cause we faint not*; but though our 
outward man perish [is wasting away, dragGeiperac], yet the [our] inward’ mun is re- 
17 newed day by day. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment’, worketh for 
18 usa far more exceeding and [om. and] eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the things which 
are seen are temporal [temporary, zpécxacpa], but the things which are not seen are 
eternal. 


V. For we know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle [tent-dwelling] were dis- 
solved, we have {in the heavens] a building of [from, éx] God, a house not made with 
2 hands, eternal LJin the heavens [om. in the heavens]. For in this [also] we groan, earn- 
3 estly desiringto be clothed upon with [to put on over this] our house which is from 
4 heaven: if so be that [since indeed, e?ye xat]® being clothed" we shall not be found naked. 
For [even] we that are in this [the ]" tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that 
we would be unclothed, [because we are not willing to be unclothed J, but clothed upon, 
5 that mortality [our mortal part] might be swallowed up of [by] hfe. Now [But] he 
that hath ne us [out] for the self-same thing ts God, who also Ca also}"* hath 
6 given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Theretore we are [Being] always confident, 
7 knowing that, whilst we are at [in our] home in the body, we are absent from [our 
8 home in] the Lord: for we walk by faith, not by sight [appearance]: we are confident, 
9 I say, and willing [well pleased] rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord. Wherefore [also] we labour, that, whether present or absent, we may 
10 be accepted of [acceptable to] him. For we must all appear [be made manifest] before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things done in [through] 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether #¢ be [were] good or bad.” 


1 Ver. 10.—Rec. has rou xvpiov ‘Ingo in opposition to the best authorities (vis: A. B.C. D. E. F.G. Sin. al. It is 
sustained onty by K. L. and some versions and three of the best Greek fathers. Sin. has Tos owpacwy instead of the se 


Ps er. 12.—Ree. has 4 név Gdévaros, but it ia fecbly sustained. [Alford thinks it was “inserted to correspond to & 
w.” 
{@ Ver. 18.—Sin. alone has «ai after the first Sio. After yeypap. of ver. 13, the Cod. Alex. (A.) is entirely lost until 


chap. xil. 7. 
4 Ver. 14.—Without sufficient authority, Lachm. has thrown out roy avpcory. 
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5 Ver. 14.—The &a of the Roc. is not as well sustained as cv before "Iycov. It was intended probably for a correction 
ALForD: “on account of the difficulty found in ov» ‘Incou being joined to a future verb, his resurrection being past.” 


iv is given in B.C. D. F. Sin. (let cor.).] 


@ Ver. 16.—As in ver. 1, éxcaxovper is preferable to ¢yxaxovper, and for reasons similar to those there given. 


7 Ver. 16.—Lachm. has good authorities for his read 


arose from an attempt to make it correspond with o é£w nue 


ing: 6 dow nuwy, und yet his reading is probably not genuine, bat 


The same reason probably pruduced the rcuding ¢fubes 


instead of éfw, %. ¢., to make it correspond with 6 owe after the latter had been accepted as the true reading. But even 


éowOey is not satisfactorily sustained. ‘Huey is also inserted by high authority (B. C. 
Alford (bat with a doubt) and Stanley insert it with éow. 


Rec. omit it after ¢ow@er. 
for uniformity. 


. E. F. Sin.) afler éow. Tisch. and 
Moyer suggests that it was inserted 


[® Ver. 1 Before éAadpdy D. (1st cor.) E. F. G., the Vulg. Syr. and Goth. versions, and some of the Latin fathers read 


mpécxatpoy cai, but it was prubably a gloss upon wapavrixa. 


wpécxapor in Theodt.]} 


Comp. Tou wapavTixa éderfe rd Bpayv re am 


® Ver. 3.—Lach. has etwep, Rec. has eiye. The latter is sustained by the testimony only of C. K. L., but by the strong 
authority of nearly all the cursives and al] the Greek fathers. Meyer, however, thinks it an arbitrary change by sume 
transcriber. [Sinaiticus has since given its testimony for eye. The great majority of the recent critical editivns now adopt 


eiye. 


ty Ver. 3.—Rec. and Lach. have évvodpevos instead of éxévoduevor. Both readings are well supported. See Exeget. 


1 Ver. 4.—After oxjve. Lachmann inserts rovrp; the evidence is nut decisive. Meyer thinks it was added more clearly 


to define cxjver. 


13 Ver. 5.—Excelient authorities are in favor of 4 8ovs.—Rec. and Tisch. have 6 xac dovs with equally good autbority. 
18 Ver. 10.—Kec. and Lachm. have xcaxov. Tisch. has davaAov, but without sufficient autbority. (B.D. E. F. G. K. L 
favor caxdéy, and C. and Sin. favor ¢avAoy. The Greek and cursives urc divided nearly equally. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. [This glorious ministry was intrusted to 
weak and decaying vessels. ‘As the Apostle had 
spoken many and great things of the indescribable 
glory, there was danger that some would say, 
‘How can those who have such glory continue 
in these mortal bodies?’ He, therefore, says 
that this is indeed a matter of chief surprise, and 
a remarkable instance of Divine power, that an 
earthen vessel should be able to endure such ex- 
treme splendor, and to hold in custody so great 
a treasure.’’ Curnysostom. He insensibly passes 
to the Divine supports which he experienced 
under the weaknesses of his body and the diffi- 
culties of his work].—But we have this trea- 
sure in earthen vessels.—The dé leads us on 
to the exhibition of the contrast between the 
glory of which he had just been speaking, and 
the infirmity and afflicted state of those who were 
its possessors. We can hardly suppose that he 
is here directly defending himself against objec- 
tions which had been formally arrayed against 
him (see Meyer); aud yet he doubtless had his 
eye on those opponents who had endured much 
less for Christ’s cause. (comp. chap. xi. 23 ff.). 
—The word treasure indicates the great value 
of the Divine illumination (ver. 6), and of course 
implies the importance of the office which is di- 
rected to the diffusion of the light of the know- 
ledge, etc. In contrast with this is the oorpéxva 
oxein, clayey vessel, which is of a cheap and fra- 
gile nature. We naturally expect that a valua- 
ble possession will be deposited in precious and 
valuable vessels. In this he has no reference to 
some special insignificance or weakness of his 
person, or to some peculiar sickliness of his bo- 
dily frame, nor indeed to himself exclusively 
(cxebeow, xapdiac, ver. 6), but according to his 
usage, to the general state of the human body, 
perishable as it always is, and destined to disso- 
lution. (comp. ver. 16; chap. v. 1 ff.).—[The 
word oxedoc, as applied to the human body, had 
almost lost its metaphorical character among 
the Greeks. (comp. Rom. ix. 22, 28; 1 Pet. iii. 7; 
2 Tim. ii. 21). The Platonists spoke of two bo- 
dies; one (dynua yy) was the external chariot 
or vehicle of the soul, and the other (Sorpdxcvov 
oxevo¢) was the frail body which the soul inhabits 
as the testacea do their shell. The substantive 
dorpaxov signifies either burnt clay, with any 


thing made of it, a piece of tile, and especially 
the tablet used in voting (hence ostracise), or 
the hard slrell of the testacea. The latter seems 
to have been the most ancient meaning, and the 
two significations are connected, perhaps because 
shells were at first used as vessels, or were the 
material from which vessels were made. Cury- 
sostom: ‘‘Qur mortal nature is nothing better 
constituted than earthen ware; for it is soon 
damaged, and by death and disease, and varia- 
tions of temperature and ten thousand other 
things, easily dissolved.” Dr. Hodge, Neander 
and Billroth think that earthen vessels here 
signify not the frail bodies merely, but the whole 
human nature of ministers since it is not solely 
on accountof their corporeal frailty tbat they are 
incompetent to produce the effects which flow 
from their ministrations. But though the fact 
here assumed is true, the mind of the Apostle 
was evidently here fixed upon the body alone; as 
is clear from the usage of dcTpaxivov oxeioc, and 
from the equivalent phrases (our outward man, 
and our earthly tent iu which we dwell) in ver. 
16 and chap. v.i.]. In the apparent unsuitable- 


‘ness of such an arrangement, he discovered 8 


Divine purpose of an exalted character..—That 
the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be seen to be God's and not ours.~ 
[On the telic and not ecbatic signification of iva 
consult Winer 3 57, p. 365]. The exceeding 
greatness of the power (u7ep/oAy (found also in 
chap. xii. 7) tye duvduew) signifies the power 
which was so triumphant in the whole sphere of 
the Apostolic ministry to convert and enlighten 
men, notwithstanding the afflictions, persecu- 
tions, difficulties and conflicts which had to be 
endured. (comp. ver. 8 ff.). It was in these 
very circumstances that its superiority to every 
other agency had been shown (divayec 1 Cor. iv. 
20).—The @ like yévgrac in Rom. vii. 18, and 
eivac in Rom. iii. 26, has the logical import of 
gavg or etp79G vica [i. e., may appear to be. }. The 
genitive Gent has the force of, belonging to God; 
and it is contrasted with é§ quer: going out 
from us. ; ; 

Vers. 8-10. [All the sentences in this passage 
are participial, and yet they are not inappropri- 
ately rendered in our A. V. in the first perso 
of the present Indicative. ‘<In each of these 
pairs of antitheses the signification of the second 
is cognate to that of the first; in those in chap. 
vi. 9, 10, contrary: each second is also here the 
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extreme of the first.” Wraster & WILKiNsoON]. 
They are connected in signification with the pre- 
ceding verse, in which had been announced the 
design or end God had in view. He thus asserts 
that the superabundant power which was exhib- 
ited in his Apostolical work belonged entirely to 
that God who helped him and carried him 
through all his distresses and infirmities.—We 
are pressed in every way but not strait- 
ened.— Ev zavvi signifies here, not in all places, 
but in every way and on every occasion, as 
in chap. vii. 5. [Dr. Hodge also suggests that 
the words belong to all the following clauses, 
and not merely to the first]. Zrevoywpeiovar 
signifies to be hemmed in a narrow space from 
which there is no exit. [Stanigy: pressed for 
room, but still having room]. The noun occurs 
in chap. vi. 4, and xii. 10. As ov orevoywpobpevor, 
in which God’s power is displayed, is related to 
OA Bsuevol, 80 is obn eEarropobuevor to arropobuevor: 
—perplexed but not despairing.—The word 
Gropobuevor signifies, to come into perplexities, 
and egaop. to come into such extreme despair, 
that one knows not what to do or where to look 
for help. [Stanuey: losing our way, but not en- 
tirely; bewildered, but not benighted]. There 
is probably in this antithesis an allusion, not 
merely to his external, but to his internal state ; 
for under distressing and straitened circum- 
stances, under fatigue and hostile assaults, the 
mind becomes oppressed, and hence perplexed 
and indespair. In such a condition God’s power 
had been revealed, so that in the midst of his 
human infirmities, he had not been reduced to 
extremity, nor been without counsel or hope.— 
Persecuted, but not forsaken (ver. 9).— 
He here begins to speak of outward circum- 
stances. In dtwaduevoc and éyxaraderdéuevoe the 
metaphor is not that of a foot-race [ pursued, but 
not left behind, (Olshausen, Stanley,) for the 
Apostle is speaking, not of rivalry from those 
who as runners had the same end in view, but 
of troubles and persecutions” ALrorp]; for 
dicneoOac, as in 1 Cor. iv. 12, signifies to be per- 
secuted (s0 diwyyoi in chap. xii. 10), and éyxara- 
AcixeoOar, to be left under persecutions, to be 
abandoned without help (see Meyer). The 
word oocurs also in 2 Tim. iv. 16. The figure 
of aconflict runs through both clauses of the 
verse:—cast down, buat not destroyed ; 
xcara3aAAducvor is an advance beyond the mean- 
ing of dtuxduevor, for it asserts that he was not 
only chased, but pulled or stricken down to the 
ground. Neganpsr: ‘ We have here the compa- 
rison of a combatant who is indeed thrown down 
by his antagoniet in the conflict, and is awaiting 
his death blow, but who, after all, succeeds in 
rising again.” The Catholio interpretation is: 
«“ one who is seized in his flight, and is prostrated, 
but not slain.”” Not being destroyed was the con- 
sequence of not being forsaken. In ver. 10 the 
apostolic sufferings are set forth in their highest 
degree of intensity, as an extreme peril of life it- 
self, a perpetual hanging in suspense:—always 
bearing about in our body the dying of 
Jesus. (comp. | Cor. xv. 31; Rom. viii. 36).— 
Néxpwoce isa killing, or putting to death, but it has 
also an intransitive signification, a dying; here 
in a physical and not an ethical senso. (comp. ver. 
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11). The dying of Jesus is represented as per- 
manently connected with his body in such a way 
that he was never without it, and always carried 
it with him. [It was a perpetual véxpwor, a 
dying, but never a Sdvaroc, death]. It was some- 
thing which attached to him in consequence of 
his common fellowship with Jesus in his mode 
of life and his office, and accompanied him 
wherever he was. [CHRYsOSTOM: we are shown 
every day dying, that we may also be seen every 
day rising again}. Those explanations miss the 
true sense of the Apostle, which describe it as a 
violent death from wounds (Gal. vi. 17). or a sick- 
ness which contained the seeds of death (Riic- 
kert). The antithesis is introduced in the follow- 
ing final sentence—that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifested in our body—where we 
are told the purpose or design which God had in 
view when He permitted such sufferings (comp. 
ver.7). Thelife of Jesus, the («7, contrasted with 
the véxpworc, signifies that life which is the trium- 
phant result of the death of Jesus, viz: the life 
which He had in His resurrection. Its manifes- 
tation in the body of the Apostle was probably 
noihing but the fact that although he was always 
in danger of death, he always came forth alive 
out of his deadly perils. The idea is that of 
unity with Christ or resemblance to Christ in 
His life, as before in His dying. The context 
and the contrast suggest this. Though Jesus or 
the life of Jesus may have been the source of this 
life, such is not the assertion of the text, and 
such an assertion would not be suitable to the 
context. If we attempt to unite the two ideas in 
one explanation, we only mingle together two 
distinct representations (life in its unity and 
resemblance, and life in its energy). Ina sub- 
sequent part of the Apostle’s discourse (ver. 14 ff. ) 
the glorification of the body in the resurrection 
is perhaps atopic of consideration, but no allu- 
sion is made to it here. Still less is there any 
reference to a spiritual or moral influence, as 
though the Apostle would assert that the same 
living power through which Christ was raised 
and now lives, might be seen in the invincible 
energy of soul which he exhibited in the midst 
of all his adversities (de Wette). It is inconsis- 
tent with such a view that he uses the phrase, in 
our body (év r@ oéuart judy), and the correspond- 
ing expression, in our mortal flesh (év r97 Ovyrg 
capxi judy, ver. 11, comp. also chap. vi. 9); and 
it is not a sufficient explanation of this idea to 
say, that his official influence is conceived of in 
its outward manifestation, in connection with 
and acting through the feeble members of his 
body (Osiander). [It is, however, against this 
wholly natural view of the life of Jesus acting in 
Paul’s body that, in ver. 12, he speaks of it as 
acting through him upon the Corinthians, and in 
them producing spiritual effects (comp. Alford. 
But see notes on that ver.). ‘‘Perhaps Paul 
does not refer to any single thing in the life 
of the Lord Jesus, but means that he did this in 
order that in all things the same life, the anme 
kind of living which characterized the Lord 
Jesus might be manifested in him; so that he 
resembled Him in his sufferings and trials, in 
order that in all things he might have the same 


\ life in his body.”’—Barngs]}. 
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Ver. 11. For we which live are ever 
delivered unto death.—This is an explana- 
tion and a confirmation of what had been said in 
ver. 10. Corresponding with the bearing about 
the dying of Jesus in the body, we have here a 
being delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake. And 
yet it does not follow that the dying of Jesus 
was precisely the same as the dying for Jesus’ 
sake. The thought (ver. 10) of the identity of 
the dying (in behalf of the same cause) is modi- 
fied in ver. 11 by becoming a deliverance unto 
death for Jesus’ sake. Both ideas, however, are 
fundamentally the same, so far as the cause of 
God’s kingdom, for which both Jesus and His 
Apostle endured such deadly sufferings, and the 
person and name of Jesus himself, were essen- 
tially connected. In dc@ "Iyoobv, here rendered, 
for Jesus’ sake, dé indicates the true reason but 
not the object had in view (to glorify Jesus), al- 
though the cause and the design are elosely 
united. Much less does this preposition mean 
the same thing as: auctorttate Jesu, for it cannot 
have reference to the motive of the action, inas- 
much as the deliverance (rapad:déueta) is pas- 
sive, and can have no allusion to the voluntari- 
ness of the subject of the action. The being de- 
livered to death (et¢ Ody. wadid.) is intensified by 
the contrast implied in, swe who are alive (nueic 
of Cavrec), as if they were delivered up to death 
in full life. Neanpen: ‘‘Now we seem in the 
midst of life and a moment sfterwards we are 
given up to death.’ This is neither an anticipa- 
tion of what is said in the succeeding final een- 
tence (a3 if the Apostle had intended to say: we 
who are kept alive), nor is it the same as to say: 
‘¢as long as we live;’”’ nor is it a feeble expres- 
sion by which he would inform us: we who are 
still alive while so many of our fellow-Christians 
are dead; nor, moreover, is it to be taken as an 
emphatic description of the spiritual life (Osian- 
der, Bisping); those in whom Jeeus’ life acts to 
make them His organs of communication with 
men must have life through the spirit and power 
of faith (Jno. iii. 86; xi. 25; Gal. ii. 20). Such 
& view as is contained in this last mode ef inter- 
pretation could derive support only from the final 
sentence in ver. 10, as it is explained by de Wette. 
The deliverance to death was accomplished 
threugh the agency of men, but it must be re- 
ferred ultimately to God (id rob Veov), inasmuch 
as the final sentence indicates that there was a 
Divine purpose in the case.-—that the life also 
of Jesus may be manifested in our mor- 
tal flesh.—In the inference which is drawn in 
this final sentence, the words, in our mortal 
flesh (& 7G Ovyrg capxi Hav), are emphatic, and 
are an augmentation of the thought expressed in 
ver. 10 respecting the manifestation in our body 
(ev tT coparc); or perhaps they are a stronger 
expression to bring into more striking contrast 
the revelation of Jesus’ life, innemuch as this life 
must become more manifest in the midst of this 
weakness and frailty ef the body. 

Vxr. 12. So then death worketh in us 
bat life in you.—We have here the result of 
what he had just described, and its relation to 
the Corinthian Church. We should naturally 
have expected in such an expression 6 wév ddva- 
toc (lect. rec.), but the particle was probably 
left out by the Apostle intentionally, that the 


contrast might be the more striking. Death and 
life were both active powers (as in every other 
part of the New Testament évepycira: must be 
taken in an active and not in a passive significa- 
tion.) Death was working in the Apostle, inas- 
much as he was always exposed to death (vv. 10, 
11), but life was working in the Corinthians. 
But in what sense was this true of the Corin- 
thians? Not direetly but mediately, in the de- 
gree in which Jesus’ life was revealed in the 
Apostle’s body. The connection with vv. 10, 11 
seems to demand this. It was by the Apostle’s 
dangers that he came into just the position to 
exert his apostolic powers for their good. While, 
therefore, he felt the continual influence of death, 
they were receiving a perpetual stream of quick- 
ening energies from his death. We are neither 
compelled to understand (with de Wette and Osi- 
ander) the life ((a#) here spoken of as meaning 
the higher spiritual life, the Divine power which 
was glorified in the Apostle’s sufferings and its 
working (évepyeirac), ag expressing the beneficial 
influence of his ministry in implanting and 
strengthening their faith, nor would we be justi- 
fied im giving such a turn to the thought. [On 
the other hand Alford contends that the ides of 
Christ’s natural life acting upon the Corinthians 
through Paul, is much forced. ‘In Rom. viii. 
10 f., the vivifying influenee of His Spirit, who 
raised Jesus from the dead is spoken of as ex- 
tending to the body also; here the upholding in- 
fluence of Him who delivers and preserves the 
body is spoken of as vivifying the whole man: 
life, in both places, being the higher and spiritual 
life, including the lower and natural. ‘And ia 
our relative positions—ye are examples of this 
life since ye are a church of believers, alive to 
God through Christ in your various vocations, 
and not called upon to be Gcarpiféuervos as we are, 
who are (not indeed excluded from that &fe— 
nay, it flows from us to you—but are) more 
especially examples of conformity te the death of 
our common Lord, in whom death works.” 
‘¢ Death and life are personified, and the one is 
operative in Paul and the other in the Corin- 
thians.”—Hopaz]. Entirely unsuitable to the 
whole tenor of the Epistle and of this particular 
section would be the supposition of an irony in 
which the Apostle contrasts his own extreme 
perils with the peace and prosperity of the Ce- 
rinthians. Comp. 1 Cer. iv. 8 (Chrysostom, Cal- 
vin). 

Vers. 18, 14.—Buat having the same spi- 
rit of faith (as it is written, I believed, 
therefore I spoke).—The Apostle now passes 
on to the spiritual side of the description he was 
giving of the Divine power in him (ver. 7). [Bat 
though you might think this working of death 
discouraging to us, itis not so in fact; for we 
are animated by two great principles: first, an 
assured fatth that we shall participate with you 
in the benefits of the Gospel (vers. 13-16), and 
secondly, a confident Aope of a glorious renova- 
tion (vers. 16-18). Our version omits the con- 
necting particle 6 which expresses the contrast 
between what follows and what precedes: death 
worketh indeed in ue, Sut} the same epirit of 
faith impels us to speak te our fellow-men and to 
make known the Gospel, which had been ex- 
pressed in that passage of Scripture, in which it 
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is said: I believed, therefore I spoke. The dé 
also introduces an additional point in the dis- 
course. The Spirit of faith denotes, not the spi- 
rit or disposition of faith, but the Spirit of God, 
which produced faith in the heart, the Spirit 
which he had received, which dwelt in him, and 
whose organ he was in the ministration of the 
Spirit. Chap. iii. 8; comp. the spirit of meek- 
ness in 1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1, e¢ al Nean- 
per: “the Apostle is here speaking of that pe- 
culiar influence of the Holy Spirit by which he 
acquired a confirmed confidence in God that he 
would come forth triumphant over all death, and 
that every thing would promote the welfare of 
himself and of the whole Church.” Td auré re- 
fers not to the faith of the Corinthians (the same 
which ye have), for the context suggests nothing 
of this kind, and the Apostle is speaking of the 
Corinthians only as the receivers or objects of 
his beneficial agency, but to the rd yeypaupévov 
with its contents: the same spirit of confidence 
in God which is expressed in the following pas- 
sage of the Scriptures. The passage is found in 
Ps. cxvi,,10, though it is taken from the LXX., 
and does not give us the precise translation 
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believed, for I spoke.” [Comp. Hengstenberg on 
the Psalms.]. This, however, conducts us essen- 
tially to the same idea, for the speech, the dis- 
couree of the psalmist, expressive of prayerful 
submission, thankfulness and hope (vers. 1-9), 
is eomething in which faith is shown, and must 
have proceeded from faith. Buna. says: ‘No 
sooner does faith exist than she begins to speak 
to others, and while speaking recognizes herself 
and grows in power.’’—Like the Psalmist, we 
also believe and therefore speak.—The be- 
lieving of the Apostle, like that of the Psalmist, 
Was a firm assurance that the quickening power 
of the Lord would help him through, and deliver 
him out of all his distresses. From this proceeds 
& spirit of praise for the deliverance given him; 
for in his preaching and in his testimony before 
the Church, his great object was to glorify God. 
—But the faith which moved him to speak in- 
volved also a confident hope that the power of 
God would ever afterwa be manifested in 
him, ver. 14:— Knowing that He who 
raised up the Lord Jesus.—We have eidérec 
in like manner in 1 Cor. xv. 58. The basis of 
this hope was the Divine fact on which all his 
faith and his salvation rested, 1 Cor. xv. 13 ff.; 
Rom. viii. 11, et af. The substance of this con- 
fidence was, that he who had raised up the Lord 
Jesus, will raise up us also with Jesus.— 
The most natural and probably the correct view 
of this passage leads our thoughts to the general 
resurrection. The fact that in other passages 
Paul holds before himself and his fellow-be- 
lievers of that period the possibility that they 
ra be changed without dying (1 Cor. xv. 52; 
1 Thess. iv. 15 f.), does not militate against such 
& view, for he also intimates (chap. v. 8) that they 
miht possibly be called to die, and we may in- 
clude under the general idea of being raised up, 
the more special one of a simple change (comp. 
on 1 Cor. vi. 14). Instead of civ one would 
more naturally have expected did: or év, 1 Cor. 
xv. 21,22. But just asin dfe ovv avr, 1 Thess. 


iv. 14, the fellowship with him into which they 
were to be introduced, was pointed out, go the 
resurrection with Jesus in this place is a pattern 
which, in like manner, is founded upon a fellow- 
ship with Him, and is its highest realization and 
glorification, Eph. ii. 6; Col. ii. 12; iii. 1. Ofa 
resurrection with Jesus, in some other sense 
than that of a bodily resurrection, the Apostle 
never speaks, except in the past tense. No inti- 
mation is given of a deliverance from the peril of 
death (Meyer), and the words, with Jesus, are 
at least no more fitted to such an idea than they 
are to ¢yeipey in the sense of a literal resurrec- 
tion of the dead, If the former is a common 
fellowship in the lot of the risen Jesus, the latter 
is still more so. It is for this reason that he im- 
mediately adds:—and will present us with 
you.—This must refer to a presentation before 
the judgment seat of Christ for the reception of 
the great prize (chap. i. 14; v. 10; comp. 2 
Tim. iv. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 19), or, which comes to 
the same result, a presentation of them as the 
companions of Christ in His kingdom. [This 
presentation dy Christ is not the same with stand. 
ing before His bar for judgment. The Apostle 
has here no allusion to the more awful scenes of 
the last judgment (chap. v. 10) but only to the 
more animating presentation with Christ and 
by Christ for final acceptance by the Father]. 
Var. 15. For all things are for your 
sakes.—This is immediately connected with the 
preceding phrase, in which he had declared that 
he would have fellowship with them in the future 
glory. The all things has reference to what he 
ad said of his afflictions and his deliverances, 
of his faith and its fruits, and of his speaking 
and witnessing for the truth in the power of 
faith. In ver, 12 he had said that life was ener- 
gizing in them, and he now declares that all 
things he had mentioned (1a réyra), would turn 
out for their good. (comp. chap. i. 6; Phil. i. 
25; 2 Tim. ii. 10). He will present us with 
you, for all these things take place for your 
sakes. In the final sentence he tells them of the 
ultimate result to which all things would be con- 
ducted:—in order that the grace which 
abounds through many, might multiply 
thanksgivings to the glory of God.—The 
grace (ydépic) is here nat the whole salvation 
sealed by the resurrection of Christ, for such an 
idea would not be expressed by a phrase like ra 
wévra, but the gracious assistance of which he 
had just spoken. (ver. 10 ff.). WAeovdcaca da 
Tov tiedéven signifies that the grace was in- 
creased or enlarged by the greater number of 
those who participate in it, or to whom it is ex- 
tended. The persons here spoken of are not 
those who would become interested in the bless- 
ing in consequence of the Corinthians’ interces- 
sions in his behalf, for his subject did not call for 
such an allusion (as in chap. i. 11). The same 
general sense of the passage would be gained if 
we should connect did Trav Aeévur with the 
following remacetoy: —that the abounding 
grace might multiply the thanksgivings 
by means of many.—lIn this ease the in- 
creased number, who participated in the blessing, 
were those through whom the grace, extended 
or enlarged by their participation, would be the 
means of a more abundant thanksgiving. This 
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is certainly better than passing over the inter- 
vening Trav 22c0vwr, to govern THY evyapiotiav by 
d:d (in which case the genitive would have been 
more grammatical; comp. chap. ix. 12), and to 
take repiooebog in an intransitive sense. The 
word, however, is frequently used in either a 
transitive or an intransitive signification; comp. 
ix. 8,12. On the phrase, to the glory of God, 
comp. 1 Cor. x. 81. [Alford presents us with 
four ways of translating this clause: 1. ‘that 
grace having abounded by means of the greater 
number (who have received it), may multiply the 
thanksgiving to the glory of God;” 2. ‘that 
grace having abounded, may, on account of the 
thanksgiving of the greater number, be multi- 
plied to the glory of God.” (Lurnen, BencRt1, 
efc.); 8. “that grace having abounded, may, by 
means of the greater number, multiply the 
thanksgiving to the glory of God.” (Ds Werre); 
4. ‘that grace having multiplied by means of 
the greater number, the thanksgiving may 
abound to the glory of God.” 
bible, but not adopted by himself). He prefers 
the first as ‘‘most agreeable to the position of 
the words an‘ to the emphasis.”’ ] 

Vers. 16-18. For which cause we faint 
not.—Aé refers back to ver. 14. (ver. 15 was 
only an explanation of ver. 14). e faint not 
(obn éxxaxovyev) occurs here in the same sense as 
in ver. 1. In positive contrast with this, he 
says:—but even if our outward man is 
wasted away, our inward (man) is never- 
theless renewed day by day.—The outward 
man ('o 2w dv3pwroc), is an expression found 
only in this place, and it denotes the whole per- 
sonal existence, so far as it is embodied in na- 
ture and the laws of the external common life. 
On the other hand, 6 égowSev dyvdp. denotes the 
same personal existence, so far as it is deter- 
mined by the Divine law, and participates in 
the fulness of the Divine life. Comp. Rom. vii. 
22; comp. 23 (where voic¢ is an equivalent word) : 
Bph. iii. 16 comp. 19. (Beck, Seelenl., 68 f. comp. 
42, 87). Meyer thinks the former expression 
denotes that which is viaible in us, ¢. ¢., our cor- 
poreal nature, and the latter, our intellectual, 
rational and moral selves. Osiander under- 
stands by the latter term, the essential nature 
of man, kindred with God and capable of rege- 
neration. [Hopag: ‘man’s higher nature—his 
soul as the subject of the Divine life.” ] Comp. 
Devitzscu, Bibl. Psychol., pp. 145 f. 881, 838. 
[Alford, Stanley, Barnes and Bloomfield under- 
stand by it simply the soul in distinction from 
the body]. The doctrine of Collenbusch and 
Menken, that the inver man is an invisible body, 
existing in some concealed form within us, can- 
not be sustained by any natural exegesis, or by 
the plain meaning of these words. The attempt 
which Osiander has made to devise an interme- 
diate doctrine according to which the inner man 
is the sphere of the higher spiritual life, which, 
however, communicates itself to the whole man 
by perpetually acting in an outward direction, 
and which, therefore, contains the germ of a 
higher bodily life and of 2 corporeal resurrec- 
tion, is certainly problematical. The wasting 
away (d:asdeipeca:) of our outer man, ft. ¢., the 
destruction of the outer man by the consuming, 
fretting, and disintegrating conflicts which his 


(Proposed as pos-. 


sufferings involved, is here alluded to as an ac- 
tual process in the ei xai (which cannot mean: 
even supposing that. Riickert), and was an ac- 
tual fact of the Apostle’s experience, notwith- 
standing the salvation asserted in ver. 10f. In 
contrast with this perishing of the outer, he now 
places the renewal (avaxatvoivoda:) of the inner 
man. NgaANDER: ‘the avd presupposes an ori- 
ginal image of God in man.” Both processes 
are represented as perpetually going on, but the 
inward man is said to be continually endued 
with new power, f. ¢, to be renewed, and sue- 
tained by the quickening Spirit (rveipza Cworowir) 
which came to him from Christ. (chap. iii. 
17 f. and ver. 6). ‘Hyépg xai jpuépe is like the 
Hebr. 9 Py’, Ps. Ixviii. 20; Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esther 111. 4). The second 444 is equivalent 
to: yet, nevertheless, as ig frequently the case 
in hypothetical conclusions in which the apodo- 
sis contains a contraet to the protasis. (comp. 
chap. v. 16; xi. 6; xiii. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 16; ix. 2). 
—For our light affliction which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us exceeding 
abundantly, an eternal weight of glory. 
(Ver. 17).—He here notices what it was which 
gave such continual refreshment to his inward 
man, under the exbausting influence of his suffer- 
ings. It was the hope of glory with which the 
Spirit of Christ had inspired him, and which show 
ed him that these suffering were only the momen- 
tary and slight inconveniences of a transition 
state, and the necessary means of attaining a state 
of glory. (Comp. ver. 14; Rom. v. 6; viii. 17 ff.). 
Inasmuch as this view of his sufferings contained 
the renson for the renewal of which he had spo- 
ken (avaxaivworc), he introduces it with a dp. 
The verse contains a sharp antithesis. There is 
on the one hand 1d mapavrixa eXagpov tig Sieur, 
the momentary* (coming and going in a moment) 
lightness (in respect to weight and therefore 
easily to be borne) of the affliction (an oxymo- 
ron, since @Aiwc, oppression, implies something 
heavy), and on the other, the eternal weight of 
glory (7d aidviov Bapog débEnc). Bapog signifies 
weight, and therefore pressure, and would 
seem more appropriately connected with the 
affliction (SAzyc), but is here applied to the glory 
(66a) on account of the great extent or high 
degree of the glory. The meaning is: the afflic- 


* (Bloomfield notices that the natural meaning of rapav- 
tia (wap at, and avrixe present) is “at present.’ and that 
the Syriac translators and most recent commentators there- 
fore assign to the passage the sense of: “our t 
affiiction.” But the ancients generally, and almost all the 
earlier moderns took sapavrica to mean momentary. The 
idea, “for the present,” readily suggests the notion of 
is temporary, and ench a version seenis requiped by the as- 
tithetical atssor. ar tee gone observations on this pe- 

are admirable: “The Apostle opposes things present to 
things future: a moment to eternity; lightness to weight; 
affliction to glory. Nor is he eatisfied with this. but he acan 
another word and doubles it, eaying, <a® umepB. cis i 
This is a maguitude excessively exceeding. The repeti 


is intensive, after the Heb. “INE “JNPDS) exceedingly.” 


Dr. A. Clarke says: “it is every where visible what infe- 
ence St. Paul’s Hebrew had on his Greek: “}"}") signifies 
baa. 5 


to be heavy and to be glorious: the Apostle in his Greek 
unites these two significations, and says, “ weight of glory. 
Comp. Hodge. Barrow hae two passages finely illustrating 
this favorite text of bis, in Sermm. 4th and 40th (Works by 
Hamilton Vol. I. pp. 3% and 384). Aleo Bp. J. Taylor, Coo 
temp. on the State of Man, Lib. ii. chap. i.}. 


CHAP. IV. 7-18. V. 1-10. 
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tion is soon over and light, while the glory is 
everlasting and weighty. Possibly the affliction 
was called momertary on account of the near- 
ness of Christ's second coming, ¢. e. the Parousia 
(Meyer). Certainly the everlasting duration 
and the magnitude of the glory, when contem- 
plated by a steady eye of faith, would make 
afflictions seem but momentary and light.—But 
we must understand the Apostle as implying that 
the afflictions are the actual cause of the glory. 
The @Aiyc is the means of producing and bring- 
ing to pass the dd€a, i. e. the glory of the hea- 
venly kingdom. This is a consequence of that. 
What is represented in other passages as a re- 
ward (com. Matth. v.10; Luke xvi. 25; Rom. 
viii. 27; 2 Tim. ii. 12; Rom. v. 2-5), is here re- 
presented as a natural result. The affliction so 
exercises and purifies the believer, that he is 
qualified to enjoy the glory, or, it promotes the 
sanctification of both soul and body. Nothing 
is said, however, to imply that the sufferings 
have any merit in themselves, or have any in- 
trinsic value in the matter of our justification.— 
The qualification xad’ drepBori eic trepBoaty 
does not seem applicable to aidwov, and it must 
therefora be connected with xarepydferaz; they 
work in a superabundant manner, even to a 
superflui‘y. Meyer explains it as: the measure- 
less energy and the measureless results of the 
working (xarspydéferaz, comp. chap. i. 8; x. 15; 
1 Cor. xii. 81; Gal. i. 18; Rom. vii. 18, et al.). 
It may then be indirectly connected with the 
dofa (Osiander). A separation of the words so 
as to make the first cad’ irep3, have reference to 
the TAipewe (the exceedingly intense affliction), 
and the second ei¢ vzepZ, to the défay (Bengel) is 
not sustained by grammatical usage.—Such an 
accumulation of epithets indicates the highest 
possible degree, but not a development of the 
glory from one super-eminent position of glory to 
another still higher. In ver. 18 he notices still 
farther the subjective reason for such a result: 
while we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen. To take 
this in the sense of something which must be 
presupposed as a condition to what had just 
been said, is not called for, since the Apostle in 
the context is not exhorting his readers, but is 
simply describing a fact, and judv can be taken 
only by way of application to a more extensive 
class (to believers generally). xoreiv is: to 
teke in sight, particularly to look upon the ob- 
ject of our exertion, as in Phil. ii. 4. The things 
which are seen (rad Aewéueva) are the blessings 
of the aidy ovroc, the things we perceive by our 
senses; the things not seen (rd ps) BAendueva) 
are those of the divy péArwv, things which are 
beyond the perception of our senses, and yet 
not precisely the same as the dépara (invisible 
things). Baner. says: ‘many things which 
are at present unseen, will be visible when faith’s 
journey is accomplished.” The 4 in connec- 
tion with j) oxorobvrwy judy describes the sub- 
jective position in which believers are supposed 
tobe (Winer*).—For the things which are 


M beh the author alludes to here is expressed in Winer 
Jram. 2 69, Andover ed. p. 366): “Of the negative particles 
ad when the intention is to represent something 
exactly and directly (as a reality). ay stands where some- 

is only conceived of (according to the idea) in the 
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seen are temporary, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal (ver. 18).—He here 
gives the reason for the not looking at, ete., 
mpdcxaipa (temporary ), is applicable to a definite 
period of time, that which continues only for a 
limited season, and hence means not so much 
temporal as transitory. It occurs alsoin Matth. 
xiii. 21; Mark iv. 17; Heb. xi. 26. 


CHarTer V. 


Ver. 1. For we know that if the earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved. 
—We have here the reasons assigned for what 
had been said in chap. iv. 17: ‘‘We have said 
that our temporal afflictions worked for us an 
eternal weight of glory, and the reason is, we 
know,’ etc. Or, it will come to the same end, if 
we take the idea thus: Our afflictions accomplish 
the result we have mentioned; for we have, as 
we know, etc. Oidauer, “ we,” ¢. ¢., the Apostle 
and his companions ‘‘know,”’ for there is no ap- 
peal here to the general consciousness of men, as 
in some other places. 'Edv expresses the possible 
occurrence of an event, the actual occurrence of 
which he leaves to the future to determine. This 
event is his not living until the Parousia, the 
second coming of Christ. It was the death of his 
present body, here figuratively called the destruc- 
tion of his earthly tabernacle. Tov cxfvove is here 
the genitive of apposition, for the house was the 
same as the (well-known) tabernacle. The body 
is thus described as a dwelling of the spirit 
which is easily broken up. There is no allusion, 
however, to the tent habitations of the Israelites 
in the wilderness, or the tabernacle of witness 
there. In the same way we have oxfvuua in 2 
Pet. i. 18 f. The word oxjvoc (tent) was fre- 
quently used among the Greeks for the earthly 
habitation or covering of the soul, but invariably 
with reference to the earthly body, and always 
with some allusion to the fundamental notion of 
a temporary tent. (Meyer).* ’Emcyécoc, as in 1 
Cor. xv. 40, means that which is on earth. [Stan- 


mind; the former is the objective, the latter the subjective 
negation. This usage, he thinks, is uniform, especially in 
the New Testament. Thus he points out that in our pas- 
sage Ta 4» BAew. signifies the mere idea of what cannot be 
scen, while in Heb. xi: 1, ra ov BAew. signifies what actually 
ia not seen. (Idd. p. 870), Stanley, on the other hand, thinks 
that the only reason why mi is ueed in this passage and ot 
in Heb. xl. 1, is “merely from the Greek usage, which re- 
quires za» after the article, and ov where the article is not 
used.” Alford thinks that ui is used here only to express 
what is A : “on the supposition that.” etc. ere 
can be no question that in these two es Winer’s view 
throws light aud beanty over the thonght. Faith (in Heb. 
xi. 1) looks to that which Is beyond the reach of bodily sight 
and (in 2 Cor. iv. 18) turns away so as not to look upon what 
might be seen.] 


Stanley suggests that the mingling of the metaphors of 
a tent and a garment may have been caused by Paul's fe 
miliarity with the Ciliclan materials used in tent making. 
Sometimes theso were of skins, which Wetstein thinks were 
suggestive also of the human body, often called by the 
Greeks a tent; and sometimes they were of hair cloth, which 
was almost equally pont igh of a habitation and of a vee- 
ture. When such tents were separated into their parts 
(xaradv@n), If they were not strictly dissolved (Stanley 
they were at least taken dwn and sade away with (Alford 
Ch tom says that “by these meana Paul shows how 
superior future things were to the present. For to the 
éwiyecov he apposes the ovpaviay. and to the oixiay rov 
pall dai which was easy to be dissolved and was made for 
the present occasion, he opposes the aiomay; for the name 
of tent often indicated something only for a special emer 
gency; hence Jno. xiv. 2.”) 
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LEY: ‘‘éri not of but upon the earth (comp. 1 
Cor. xv. 40), opposed to év rolg ovpavoic and ef 
ovpavov’’]. In case this earthly habitation, 
which was given him only for a time, should be 
destroyed, he expresses his certain assurance 
that we have a building (which is) from God— 
a dwelling not made by hands, eternal, 
in the heavens.—The words é« Seot are not 
to be joined with Zyouev, as if we received it from 
God, and yet the dwelling was said to be of a 
directly Divine origin. This is said in the 
highest sense, as if it were the result of an ém- 
mediate Divine agency ( 1 Cor. xv. 38); and was 
not like the present body, merely of a genemal 
Divine origin (1 Cor. xii. 18-24). In this re- 
spect it was like the heavenly city of which it is 
said that its builder and maker is God. Heb. xi. 
10. But this building (oixodouf) is not the city 
of God nor the house of the Father, Jno. xiv. 3 
(in which case the phrase: our earthly dwelling 
of this tabernacle, would imply that the earth 
itself is @ transient place of residence), but the 
resurrection body, the result of a new Divine 
creation. This is still further defined as an 
house not made by hands (oixia 4 yeporolnroc). 
In this expression, the lower human origin is 
denied, but in a way corresponding to the figure 
and not to the thing spoken of. It is not needful 
here to recur to the original formation of the 
body in Gen. ii. 7-21. Nzanpgr: ‘‘He is here 
speaking of a higher heavenly organ to contain 
the soul, instead of the earthly body.” (“The 
use of aidviog (comp. chap. iv. 1 ff.) forbids us 
to understand by the oicia, a temporary lodgment 
of the soul, to be succeeded by the glorified body 
at the resurrection. It must mean a permanent 
spiritual corporeity (so to speak) capable of co- 
existing with the body of the resurrection. It is 
something which is not the soul, but essential to 
its perfect consciousness of personality and iden- 
tity. The human being, it is probable, cannot 
exist as pure spirit. A vehicle or form, perhaps 
an organization, may be necessary to its action. 
(See Taylor’s Physical Theory of Another Life, 
chap. i.). Hence the use of the varied terms 
oixodou, oixia, oixyrfpwv: also the expressions 
érevdbc. ivdvoedu. and the deprecatory language 
of ver. 8, and ézecdj—érevd. ver. 4.” —WEBSTER 
and Witxinson]. But this dwelling is said to be 
eternal in contrast with the dwelling of this ta- 
bernacle. [In our English version a comma 
should separate ‘‘eternal” and ‘‘inthe heavens.” 
Favussst]. The last qualification, év roi¢ ovpa- 
voic (Opp. ériyetog) should be joined with éyoyev, 
so as to say that we have this dwelling in the 
heavens. But how is this to be understood? 
The present tense would seem to refer to some 
period immediately after death. But if the soul 
is to have a body corresponding to its condition 
at that time (of which, to say the least, the 
Scriptures distinctly say nothing), then the 
dwelling here mentioned cannot be eternal. Nor 
would what is said in ver. 2 of our house which 
is from heaven, agree very well with such an 
assertion. Comp. Delitzsch, Psychol. p.874 ff. It 
is possible indeed that Zyouev refers to a mere re- 
version or expectancy, f. ¢., to an ideal possession 
like that which is spoken of when it is said: Thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven (Luke xviii. 22). 
Ip such a case the dwelling would merely be se- 


cured for believers, just as the life mentioned in 
Col. iii. 8 (comp. i. 5, and the crown of righte- 
ousness in 2 Tim. iv. 8) is said to be. Or it may 
be alleged that the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection is entirely lost sight 
of in the Apostle’s mind, inasmuch as we know 
that he looked upon it as altogether temporary, 
and hence that the perfection to be attained after 
the resurrection was the absorbing object of his 
attention in this passage Sigomera t It is hardly 
probable that such a man would have changed 
his mind so soon after writing the fifteenth chap- 
ter of his former Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
so should now have believed that he was to pass 
immediately at death into the blessedness of the 
resurrection body. And yet how can we recon- 
cile what is here said with what is said in that 
chapter respecting the development of the resur- 
rection body out of the earthly? It was doubt- 
less his deliberate conviction that in the Parousia, 
when our Lord shall return, the heavenly bodies 
prepared for all who belong to Christ, shall be 
brought down to this earth, and a power shall 
be imparted to those then slive of changing, 
and to those then deceased of uniting with, the 
essential germs of their bodies, and that these 
shall thus attain their proper fulness and form. 
NeaNDEB: ‘There is certainly a marked distinc- 
tion between what Paul here says and what he 
had taught in his earlier Epistles. During that 
earlier period his most ardent thoughts had been 
directed to the second coming of Christ. Now, 
however, when he was oppressed by apprehen- 
sions of death (chap. iv. 10-12), his mind was 
more impressed with the feeling that he might 
not live to see this second coming of Christ. In 
this state of mind he had new and additional dis- 
coveries of Divine truth on this subject, either 
by means of his own reflections under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, or by means of direct 
revelations from heaven. From the promises of 
Christ, and from the very nature of fellowship 
with Christ, he was now satisfied that death 
would be only a progress toward a higher state 
of existence, and this thought had been developed 
into a conviction that the soul must come into 
possession of an organ adapted to the active con- 
scious life immediately after death.’’* 


[* Dr. Hodge has recently ey elaborately defended the 
interpretation which makes the house not made with hands 
to be heaven itself. In this he agrees substantially with 
Anselm, Aquinas and Rosenmueller. His arguments are 
(1), the uent Scriptural vai) aaelgas of heaven to a house 
in which are many mansions (Jno. xiv. 2), a city in which 
are many honees (Heb. xi. 10, 14: xili. 14; Bev. xxi. 10), of 
more generally a habitation (Luke xvi. 9); (2), the appre- 
priateness of the ener pner (3). the agreement of the de- 


ecription here given with other descriptions ofheaven. Heb, 
xf. fo (comp. Heb. fx. 11), 4. al.; (4, any body after death 
or m the could not be en of as at preeent 


io the heavens, or as to be received from heaven: whereas 
Christ earroms authorizes such Janguage respecting the 
mansions He {fs preparing; (5), the b ng here apokea of 
is evidently to be entered upon at death. en Paul died 
this was to save him from being found naked, and this could 
not be at the final reenrrection; (6), believers are sald to 
pass immediately into glory at death (Matth. xxii. 32; Leke 
avi. 22; uxili. 48; Phil. 1.22f.; Heb. xii. 23). Im favor of 
the common view, which makes the house not made 

hands the same as the body to be received at the gen 

reeurrection, it ie alleged (1), that-as the earthly house of 
this tabernacle is a body, the heavenly house must he a 
body also. Paul's object was not to fuform bis readers that 
he ad a a new place of residence or to be in heaven. but 
tbat he looked for something in the place of his present 
corporeal tenement; (2), the building was not to be heaven, 
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Vers, 2-4.—F’or in this also we groan— 
earnestly desiring to put on over it our 
house which is from heaven:—We have 
"here one proof or sign that what he had asserted 
in ver. l was a reality. This proof was the fact 
that even while we remain in our earthly bodies 
we have an intense longing for a house from 
heaven. ‘Ev rovr®H has here not the sense of 
therefore, on this account, as in Jobn xvi. 30, as 
if the succeeding participial sentence were merely 
an exposition of the previous verse; not is its 
object simply to explain what was meant in ver. 
1 by the dissolution of the earthly habitation. It 
rather refers (comp. ver. 4, we who are in this ta- 
bernacle) to the tabernacle (cxfvoc) of ver. 1, and 
prezents a contrast to the supposition there made 
that it might be dissolved. The accent, there- 
fore, should be placed upon év; and xai should be 
looked upon as belonging to it. The sense 
would then be: we know this to be so, and the 
aa of it is in the fact, that even now in these 

ies also we show our longings after the object 
of that confidence by our sighs.—A similar style 
of argument may be found in Rom. viii. 22 f. 
The earnest desire here spoken of gives us the 
true reason for t&e sighing. That which he had 
talled in ver. 1 a building from God, & house 
which we have in heaven, he here Galls a habita- 
tion from heaven (oixyrfpwv é§ ovpavov) not merely 
on account of its origin, but because it was ac- 
taslly to come down from heaven to earth. 
is somewhat more absolute, whereas 
ounripcov, @ domicile, expresses its proper rela- 
tion to the inhabitant (Bengel).—’Erevdfoacdaz 
(to superimpose, to put on over, in which he 
passes to the figure of a garment) is not a puttin 
on of oe garment after another has been laid 
aside, but a putting on of one garnient over ano- 
ther, comp. ver. 4. The longing is for a trans- 
formation in which the earthly body will not be 
laid aside (in death), but the heavenly will be 
fhrown over it. The idea is that of a new embo- 
diment without a destruction of the corporeal 
system which had been possessed on earth. [The 
expression 7d é ovp. compared with éx Geov Eyo- 
pevand év roic¢ ovp. sufficiently distinguishes the 
oxaripiov spoken of from the resuscitated body.” 
Was. and Witx.J]—Since, in fact being 


bat it was then ¢n the hoavens, and was to be received from 
Heaven, (3), the reason why the Apoatle did not especially 
refer to the intermediate state between death and tho 
shh ggen Be that he had yet received no revelation on the 
poiut whether he and his fellow-Christians of that age 
woald live antil the Parousia, and 80 whether there should 
be any snch state to those of whom he was speaking; (4), in 


contrast with évduw in this conection éwevSuee must have a | 


special meaning which it need not have in 1 Cor. xv. 63 £ 
for it eeema to have the idea of an investiture over the whole 
n and state of the individual, and not that of a general 
ahabitation of a people. In spite of the obvious difficulty 
Paul seems to speak of receiving the investiture at 
death, or at least to regard it as ideally at hand when he 
1d dia, we cannot but regard these arguments as con- 
clusive in favor of the common interpretation. Neither 
Oaivin nor Olshausen advocated the idea (sometimes imputed 
tothea and here avowed by Neander) of a body prepared 
for the gonl at death and to be inhabited until the usia. 
The spiritual interpretation that the building to be recelved 
from heaven is the glory of Christ’s righteousness, needs no 
refatation. It cannot be denied that Paul was familiar with 
the fabbinte fancy, that “Adam lost the image of God by 
his fall,and so became naked.” In the Synop. Sohar, it is 
edid that “when the time draws vear in which man is to 
depart from this world, the angel of death takes off this 
i ent and clothes him with one from Paradice.” 
8 canhot. however suppose that Paul was much Influenced 
by such prevalent opinions.) 
6 


clothed, we shall not be found naked. 
(Vr. 8). We have here a cruz interpretum. If we 
adopt the two readings, elmep—éxdvoapevor, we 
shall have & natural meaning by giving to eizep 
the sense of: although, albeit ; in which case the 
idea would be: although we may be unclothed, 
(dead), we shall not be found naked, «. ¢., with- 
out & body ; for we shall be clothed with a resur- 
rection body. With the reading évdveduevor we 
obtain the same general idea, if we contrast that 
word with érevdicacda:, and regard it as the 
putting on of the resurrection body: If indeed 
we shall be found clothed and not naked (Flatt). 
Such a method, however, would be of very doubt- 
ful propriety. But it would be quite unallowa- 
ble to interpret dye as a concessive particle, or 
to concede no force to the ye, as if the word were 
equivalent to et xaf, Fritzsche regards évdvodue- 
vot as having the same force as érevduc., and elye 
the sense of quandoquidem, and he then looks 
upon this verse as giving a reason for the longing 
mentioned in ver. YZ: since we shall attain the 
possession of our imperishable bodies just a4 well 
by putting on our immortal bodies when we shall 
be alive, as by putting them on afcer we have laid 
aside our earthly bodies (i. ¢., in consequence of 
death and the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 52). Such 
an announcement would be grammatically ap- 
propriate, but 1, such a use of évdvoduevo: in 
connection with éxevdicacda: before and after it, 
vers, 2, 4, {s not very probable; and 2, the re- 
mark itself seems so self-evident and trivial, that 
it would be unworthy of the Apostle. But Riick- 
ert’s interpretation: ‘‘as it is certain that we 
shall not be without a body (éxdvoduevor) after 
death,” breaks up the logical train of thought, 
and with many the assertion thus made would 
not be looked upon as quite certain from the 
Scriptures. Meyer (who adopts the readings of 
the Rec. Meeks thinks that the Apostle has 
reference occasionally in this argument to those 
who denied a future resurrection (1 Cor. xv.), for 
otherwise he cannot account for the inseztion of 
ver. 8. He thinks the Apostle intends to assert 
here his belief, his absolute certainty (lye) that 
not only those Christians who shall finally be 
changed, but those who shall then be raised from 
the dead, shall meet the Lord at His second 
coming not destitute of bodies (yuzvni), but pro- 
vided with corporeal coverings: ‘‘ we have these 
longings (i. ¢., for the érevdvoacda:, ver. 2) on 
the presumption that, being clothed, we shall not 
be found naked (é:ye has the sense of: if indeed, 
or if so be, implying a certainty, not by the force 
of the particle itself, but in consequence of the 
connection df the idea and the tenor of Paul’s 
discourse). Ka: would also have in this case the 
sense of: “traly.”* ’Evévodievoe would denote an 


[* Hermann (ad Viger. p. 834) expounds the difference be- 
tween the two particles thys: “ Ecwep corresponds to the 


Germ. wenn anders (provided that) and etye to the Germ.. 


wenn denn (since). e former is used of a thing which is 
asstimed to be, but the writer leaves it in uncertainty who- 
ther it is eo or not, while the latter, on the other hand, is 
used of that which is correctly assumed to he.” N&ANDER 
eays that “in the later Greek this distinction was not al. 
ways obrerved, since the words were not unfrequently used 
in each other’s place.” For Paul’s disregard of the distinc- 
tlon, Dr. Hodge appeals to 1 Cor. vili. 5; Gal. ffl. 4; Col. 1. 285 
2 Thess. i.6. The Apoatie had no doubt about his éxSvcac- 
Oat) and we therefore incline to think he must have ased 
etye. This suits the general tone of confidence which runs 
through the passage. If the other word was used, it muxt 
have been because he conceded something either ironically 
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act which had taken place before tho eipedyadueda, 
and it is therefore an aorist participle. Such an 
interpretation has nothing grammatically against 
it. Buta reference to the deniers of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection cannot be presupposed 
without a high degree of improbability, and as 
the whole interpretation becomes feeble and 
forced without such a reference, it must there- 
fore be considered very doubtful. It is still more 
dificult to agree with de Wette, who thinks the 
idea of the passage is: as we confidently expect 
that our heavenly house will also be a body. 
For it is evident from the words themselves that 
those who are évdveduevo: are not yuuvoi; but if 
the idea of the body had been prominent, yupvoi 
would have been followed by cduaroe. NEAN- 
per: ‘We take these words in connection with 
those which precede them as merely an inciden- 
talexpression: we are passing on with believing 
confidence toa higher state of being, for we shall 
in no event be destitute of a higher organ when 
we lay aside our earthly body; and it is only to 
this necessity of laying aside our earthly body 
that our natures now feel such a repugnance,”— 
As the participle is really in the aoriat and yet 
must in such a case have the sense of the perfect 
évdedupévor, there are strong reasons against re- 
ferring évdvoduevoe and ov yvuvoi exclusively to 
those who shall be alive and clothed in earthly 
bodies when Christ shall appear in the Parousia 
(Grotius: if we shall be found among the 
changed, and not among the dead). Finding all 
these interpretations unsatisfactory, Osiander 
gives in his adherence to the figurative meaning 
which had been proposed by many ancient and 
some modern commentators. Thus Chrysostom 
et al. have yuyvol détnc; Usterit: ‘under the 
presumption that we are clothed, we shall not be 
found naked in a different sense, ¢ ¢., without the 
crown for which we have struggled.” EwaLp: 
‘“‘criminally naked, as Adam and Eve were” 
(Gen. iii. 11). Others make out a similar mean- 
ing by taking ov yvuvoi as explanatory or epex- 
egetical of évdvoduevol, and referring both words 
to Christ or the garment of his righteousness— 
an idea which Hoffmann (Schriftbeweis), following 
Anselm, understands of an ethical application of 
Christ. But neither the authorities which have 
been adduced for this, nor the arguments by 
which it has been supported (as e.g. that it is an 
allusion to the secret Divine reasons or condi- 
tions in chap. iv. 14 ff., and an introduction to 
the mysteries of faith in ver. 14 ff.) are sufficient 
to warrant such an explanation of évdvoduevor and 
ov yuuvol in this connection (where the figure of 
® garment is used in application to a new 
heavenly body), without the express addi- 
tion of some such word as Xpiorov or ddén¢. 
We would prefer either to accede to Meyer’s 
interpretation, or to adopt the very well sus- 
tained and ancient reading el7tep—éxdvodyevor, 
giving é:rep the sense of: although [i. ¢., we 
earnestly desire to be clothed with our house 
from heaven, even if (or although) being un- 


or for the argument’s sake at the time. Kat connects with 
the previous clause, and may be rendered with either of the 
particles, “if in fact,” or “since in fact.” as in chap. iii. 6, 
and in ver. 5. A specimen of the same half doubt on a mat- 
nig ny” certain to his own mind may be seen in Phil. 


clothed we shal]l not be found naked]. (comp. 1 
Cor. viii. 5). Here, if anywhere in the explana- 
tion of the Scriptures, we may be allowed to 
say: Von liguet.—In ver. 4 the assertion in ver. 
2 is again taken up, and is more particularly de- 
fined, and confirmed by reasons :—For we that 
are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened.—The words oi dvrec, being put at 
the head of the sentence for the sake of empha- 
sis, have the meaning of: we who are in earthly 
bodies, # ¢., while we are yet in them. The 
word fapotuevor, oppressed, feeling ourselves 
burdened, gives a reason for the groaning. 
BENGEL: ‘‘a burden forces out sighs and 
groans.” This is to be referred partly to the 
oppressions caused by our earthly bodies (comp. 
Ecclus. ix. 15), and probably also partly to the 
sufferings which we have to endure while we 
are in them (but of which no mention is made in 
the context). ’Eg’ @ would then have to bear 
the meaning of: wherefore (quare), and per- 
haps be equivalent to ézi rotrw 6—we sigh over 
that which, efe. This, however, could hardly 
be allowed, inasmuch as the earthly body would 
not then be the object which was to be clothed 
upon (évervdvoacda:).—_ Since we do not de- 
sire to be unclothed, but (we desire) to 
be clothed upon.—We may find a partial in- 
terpretation of this expression in what follows, 
which would incline us to make é9’ © equivalent 
to because that. prenie® quod), as in Rom. v. 
12 (not; in which, or although), and to refer x 
to the oppression which produces sighs on ac- 
count of the dread of death. And yet this natu- 
ral horror which all men feel in prospect of 
being unclothed, must be carefully distinguished 
from an unmanly fear of death, which would be 
unbecoming to the Apostle. The phrase ot YéAen 
éxdvoaovas in the sense of: not wishing to die, is 
the more intelligible, since the Apostle, per- 
haps, supposed that he might live till the time 
of Christ’s coming, and hence he might easily 
think of being spared the pains of death. (The 
word éxdveoSac occurs in profane authors as a 
figurative expression for death. Comp. Wetstein 
on the passage). The reason why the Apostle 
wished to be clothed upon, is given in the final 
sentence:—that what is mortal might be 
swallowed up by life.—That which in 1 Cor. 
xv. 54 is expressed by a putting on of immorta- 
lity and a swallowing up of death, is bere called 
a swallowing up of a)l that is mortal in us in the 
life, « ¢., in the new imperishable life which be- 
comes manifest when the body is changed, and 
its mortality is forever abolished. The earnest 
desire expressed in ver. 2 is again alluded to 
when it is said that they did not desire to be un- 
clothed; but when it is said that they were bur- 
dened (Gapobperoc), the Apostle shows that a 
feeling of oppression is connected with it, inas- 
much as they might be called to encounter the 
dreaded process of being unclothed (éxdtoacbac). 
And yet another way of construing it in whie 

é¢’ @ is taken in the sense of since, deserves the 
preference, inasmuch as it is not easy to see how 
the oppression caused by our present bodies, so 
much disturbed by sin and the many evils of our 
present lot, should make us long not to die, but 
to be changed. If it be said that it is precisely 
in death that the oppression of the tabernacle is 
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the greatest, inasmuch as it is then as it were 
breaking down over the head of the inhabitant 
(Osiander), we reply that the expression: we 
that are in this tabernacle, seems to refer rather 
to troubles to be encountered in the midst of our 
present earthly life. 


be absent from the body (ver. 8). In consequence 
of this well-founded expectation that we shall be 
80 gloriously perfected, we are willing, in spite of 
our reluctance to be unclothed, to be absent from 
the body and to be present with the Lord (ver. 
8). This desire or willingness, however, is 

Ver. 5. Now he who has completely | founded not merely upon the cheerful confidence 
wrought us out for this self same thing is | in such a prospect, but also upon the knowledge 
God.—[The dz here is transitional. The exalted | which is expressed in ver. 6, viz., that while we 
expressions he had used were not made because | are in our home, efc.). Butas this knowledge was 
of any thing in himself, or without a deep foun- | itself founded upon a peculiar faith, the Apostle 
dation being laid in his, renewed nature]. He | leaves the construction which he had commenced, 
traces all those things of which he had been | that he might give the reason for this knowledge 
speaking to a Divine origin. The self same | in an independent sentence (ver. 7). The asser- 
thing (avrd rovro) of which he speaks, was not | tion of his confidence (@appeiv) is repeated in a 
the groaning of the previous verse (comp. Rom. | new sentence, but not in a participial form, but 
viii. 23), as Bengel and Hoffmann contend it was, | in the first person of the Indicative. Originally 
for this would compel us to distort the significa- | he was ready to write: being therefore confident 
tion of xarepydfecfa: so as to make it mean to| and knowing, ete., we are willing to be absent 
impair by severe labor (to wear down), to break | from the body, etc., but he was diverted from hig 
down the spirits and so to make one sigh over his | train of thought by his desire to give a reason 
bodily state and its troubles; the words rather re- | for this knowledge (ver. 7), so that the original 
fer to what he had just said about being clothed | sentence was left unfinished. The passage is 
upon, that our mortal part might be swallowed up | therefore anacoluthic; and ver. 7 is not a paren- 
by the life. ‘Tue meaning of the Apostle is: this | thesis (still less are vv. 7 and 8), but indispensa- 
longing to be clothed upon is not exclusively | ble to the argument. [Being therefore (in con- 
from an internal source, for it has a profound | sequence of having the earnest of the Spirit) 
Divine origin. Karepyéjec3ac means to work | always confident, and knowing by our walk of 
out, to finish, and so to make ready. [The pre- | faith and not of sight, that while we are here in 
position xard in composition often introduces the | the body we must be absent from the Lord, we 
idea of completeness, as in xaraprifw in 1 Pet. v. | are well content to be absent from the body that 
10, Our word also implies a powerful effort as | we may be present with the Lord]. The word 
if against opposition]. In no other place in the | 6appeiv in its various forms occurs frequently in 
New Testament is it used with a personal object. | our Epistle, and is used also in Heb. xiii. 6; but 
It has reference not to the first or natural crea- | the older form which predominates in the Gos- 
tion, but as the further qualifying expression | pels and the Acts is Gapcetv. It has the sense of, 
(who hath given us the Spirit) teaches us, to the | to be full of confidence and courage, to be cheer- 
Divine agency in man's redemption; and it com- | ful and undismayed under disheartening circum- 
prehends that whole process of renovation and | stances (comp. chap. iv. 8ff.; vi. 9,10; xii. 10). 
sanctification through which we attain and enjoy | [Tyndale translates it: we are always of good 
everlasting glory. But the actual entrance into | cheere]. The word always (mdvrore) does not ex- 
this everlasting glory, the glorification itself, is | clude a variety of feelings in the frame of our 
accomplished, as the context informsus, by means | minds, but only signifies that confidence is 
of a transformation.—Who also hath given | always predominant in our hearts (comp. Osian- 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit.—If we| der). The phrase «ai eidérec is not of the same 
adopt the reading of 4 xa? déug in the following | signification as xaizep eidérec [even if, or although 
clause, the xai will introduce another qualifica- | we know, etc.], nor should the sentence it in- 
tion, ¢ ¢. the warrant on which we expect a state | troduces be understood as assigning a reason for 
of glorious perfection in the future world. But | the courage just expressed, but simply as intro- 
if we accept the reading 6 déug merely, the sen- | ducing an additional thought. The substance of 
tence becomes an additional point, in the de-| this knowledge was that their being at home in 
scription of Him who had wrought them; ¢. ¢. | the body was the same thing as an absence from 
“who has given us the Spirit as an earnest.” | the Lord. He returns to the metaphor of a ha- 
The condition for which God had wrought them | bitation. The first expression (évdyyeiv, ete.) 
out, had already been described as one which was | was the same as to say: we are at home in our 
not in fact permanent. This temporary character | native place; the other was the same as, to tarry 
is more distinctly brought forward in the word | in a strange land, to be ina foreign country. To 
earnest (appaBava comp. on chap. i. 22). But the | be at home in the body is to be abroad, or away 
Spirit itself is the Divine principle by which they | from home with respect to the Lord. The words 
were thus wrought and prepared—the Divine | 47d rov xvpiov are a pregnant expression for 
Spirit who by the word and all means of grace | being away from the Lord. Or, as long as we 
enables us to attain everlasting glory (comp. | have our home in the body, we cannot be with 
chap. iv. 6, 17, 18; Eph. i. 18, 14; iv. 80, 81). |the Lord. The same general idea is brought 

Ver. 6-8. Therefore being always con- | out in Phil. i. 23; iii. 20, and 1 Thess. iv. 17 
fident, and knowing whilst in our home in | (comp. Heb. xi. 18, and xiii. 14). He explains 
the body we are absent from our home in | himeelf more fully [with respect to the nature of 
the Lord.—We have here an inference (otv) from | this éxdzuotvpev] in ver. 7.—for we walk by 
what has been said in ver. 5, in reference espe- | faith and not by appearance.—The spheres 
cially to his disposition or frame of mind. He was | in which we move are, that of faith (ziorcc) on the 
always confident (ver. 6), and he was willing to | one hand, and that of sight (eldoc) on the other. 
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In that faith we have fellowship with the Lord 
ee Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iii. 17), but it is a veiled 
ellowship, in which Christ ig beheld not imme- 
diately, but concealed in His heavenly glory. [n 
another state of existence our Lord will permit 
His people to behold Him without obstruction, 
they shall be at home with Him, and they will 
participate in His glory (Rom. viii. 1/; 1 Thess. 
iv. 17; John xvii. 24; Col. iii. 8, 4). The pre- 
position did directs to the means: we walk by 
means of faith, Neander. [It generally denotes 
any attending circumstance or quality, partiou- 
larly in a state of transition (Webster). Here 
the states themselves are named those of faith 
and appearance, because these are the prevailing 
guides, and we are passing through them]. The 
life on earth is a walk dia icrews, inasmuch as 
Christ having entered into His heavenly glory, 
is invisible to His people, their corporeal natures 
prevent them from behelding directly His hea- 
venly form, and they know tbe fact that he is 
glorified only by means of His word and their 
spiritual enjoyment of His power in their hearts 
(comp. Col. iii. 8; 1 Pet. i. 8; Rom. x. 14). 
"Eldoc does not signify either in classical or sacred 
writers (Luke iii. 22; ix. 29; John v. 27; and 
often in the Old Testament) the act of seeing or 
looking, but the form or prospect beheld (Hebr. 


“NS SIN Wa). The meaning fs: we are 
moving in the sphere of visible ebjects, where 
our senses have no perception of the form, or the 
actual appearance of Christ’s person. The ge- 
neral sense, however, of Luther’s translation, 
‘setn schauen,” [and of the authorized English 
version, ‘‘ by sight,”’] is correct. With reference 
to the contrast here, comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12f. (where 
it- is implied that the faith will, in a certain 
sense, continue even after the seeing has com- 
menced). The interpretation which represents 
ver. 7 as intended to give a reason for the con- 
fidence (Sappeiv), and which regards faith here 
as the certainty itself which we have with regard 
to the future and the supernatural world, and 
sight as the phenomenal world, 4. e. those things 
which are present to our senses and are empiri- 
cally perceived, is certainly in opposition to 
grammatical usage and to the spirit of the con- 
text (comp. on the other hand Meyer and Osian- 
der). Inasmuch as this concealment of our Lord 
within His glory, and His consequent withdrawal 
from their immediate possession and enjoyment, 
might produce despondency on the part of His 
people, the Apostle proceeds in ver. 8 to say :— 
But (dé is adversative) we are confident and 
are willing rather to leave our home in 
the body and to come to our home in the 
Iord.—The reason for this cheerful confidence 
is the same as that which had been assigned in 
ver. 6. But then from thie confidence also, and 
from the consciousness of the insufficiency of 
the present life to afford us what we consider 
our supreme good, there springs up what he here 
connects with Vappodyuer de, viz., the willingness 
yather to be from home, ete. Etédoxeiv ocours also 
ia 1 Cor. i. 21, and here means, to be satisfied that 
something should take place, and hence to wish, 
to long for it. The uaAdov (rather) should be 
connected with his absence, efc., 80 as to mean 
that he was willing rather to be absent, etc. The 


desire which he had expressed in ver. 4, had 
implied that he would prefer to remain in the 
body (until the Parousia) rather than to be seps- 
rated from it. In view of the confidence just 
expressed, and the consciousness that if he were 
present in the body he must be absent from the 
Lerd, he now changes this desire into a longing 
(no longer a groaning and being burdened) 
rather to depart from the body, and hence to die 
ee ver. 4), and to be present with the 

ord. 'Exdgyeiv is the opposite of évdypety (ver. 
6), and hence is not merely a change of the body 
(ver. 4), but death. The words to be present 
with the Lord, have the same meaning as to be 
with Christ in Phil. i. 28, for there also it was 
necessary to die (avadscac) before he eould be 
with Christ. IZIpd¢ rey xbpioy is, in relation to 
the Lord, a pregnant expression, and it signifies: 
to depart, to go to another country, in order to 
be with Christ. He entertained the bope that 
immediately after death he would be in heaven 
with Christ. Such was the happy atate which 
he expected in its perfection at the approaching 
Parousia. 

Vers. 9, 10.—Wherefore we make it our 
ambition that whetber at home or absent 
from home we may be acceptable to Him. 
—The particle d:6 (wherefore) shoald be cor- 
nected back with ver. 8 (evdoxovpev). Wherefore, 
since we have such a desire, and in order that 
we may realize such a desire, we, efe. The verd 
guAoripeiota: signifies properly to love and seek 
for honor, to be ambitious; and with an infinitive, 
to strive after what one regards as his honor or 
reputation, and to give one’s self much troubles 
about it. It is used in the same way in Rom. xv. 
20 and 1 Thess. iv. 1]. If in the phrases dre 

e¢, elre éxdnpotvrec, any thing is to be 
supplied, the two participles should be made te 
refer to the same noun; and of course this should 
be either the body (cdc), or the Lord — 
The latter seems the most natural from the con- 
nection, but the former is probably allowable. 
As he had last spoken of an absemce from the 
body, it is rather easiest to refer the absence 
here mentioned to the same object, and such & 
reference would control also the object of évdy. 
The reason that évdnpowrrec is mentioned first is 
most naturally explained by the fact that being 
acceptable to the Lord would of course be first 
thought of when speaking of one who was alive 
on earth, and would therefore be first sought sf- 
ter by such a one (provided the iciples are 
connected with the finite verb oTtp., 1. €., We 
strive, whether in or out of the body, ete.). But 
it must be remembered that éxde. from its pe- 
culiar signification (to leave a country, to get out 
ona journey) must refer not to the state after 
death, but to the very process of dying. And we 
may very well conceive that the Apostle: might 
speak of a laboring to be acceptable to Christ, 
even in this act of dying, sinee the mind of 4 be 
liever ig supposed then to Be active and to be 
striving to maintain its hold on Christ and to 
avoid whatever might displease Him. The idee 
is furthermore an important and sn appropriate 
one; and we shall find it essentially the same, 
whether the participles are connected with 
gAortu. (See above), or with the itfinitive sen- 
tence (i. ¢, we strive to be acceptable, whether 
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we are in or out of the body.) [The sense of the 
is in fact virtually the same, whether 

these participles be joined with the body or with 
the Lord; for the Apostle assumes that an ab- 
sence from the one involves a presence with the 
other. Alford’s objection that we cannot be aup- 
sed to labor to be acceptable to Christ after or 
4 death, since we are then saved, is of no great 
force, inasmuch as the labor is present in this 
life, that we may be acceptable after this life is 
closed]. In this way we are not obliged to de- 
pert from the meaaing which édqeiv and ixdyyely 
has borne throughout this connection (together 
signifying thesameas 7dvrax or 6:4 révroc: wher- 
ever wo may be, without regard to place), and 
with Mayer to take these words in their original 
meaning pamela to that which they bear in 
1 Cor. v. 10; comp. vers. 6 and 7), without sup- 
plying aay thing as understood. In ver. 10 the 
Apostle sets forth also the objective side of what 
he had said in ver. 9:—for we must all be 
made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ :—«. ¢., the reason why he so earnestly 
endeavored to please the Lord, was because he 
regarded this as his highest honor; or, (if we 
prefer to go further back), he shows how the ef- 
fort te please the Lord would spring from his de- 
sire to be present with the Lord (ver. 8). In 
other words, he here shows that such a desire 
could only be fulfilled by his being found ap- 
proved at that tribunal where he and his fellow 
believers were shortly to appear. The whole 
connection shows that by rote mévrac Hudc he 
means not all mankind, but only all Christians. 
He enlarges upon this point, probably to excite 
his readers to diligence and to impress upon their 
minds the importance of laboring to be accepta- 
ble to Christ (ver. 9). Todo mévrac makes the 
subject apply to the whole body of Christians. 
Neanper: ‘This is said with special emphasis 
in relation to the Corinthians, who were disposed 
to give judgment arrogantly againat their fellow- 
men, without remembering how bad their own 
case was.” To be manifested (¢aveputh7vac) is not 
precisely equivalent to wapacrijva: (to be pre- 
sented, Rom. riv. 10), for it looks to a complete 
manifestation of all that transpired within us or 
in the external life (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 6). Our 
Lerd will show that He looks through every indi- 
vidual part as weil as the whole body of His peo- 
ple. The words éumpoo8ev rov Bfuarog (as in Rom. 
xiv. 10), are a solemn expression, and have a 
real significance; for if we ought not to make the 
tribunal of Christ merely a cloud, it certainly 
implies something more than 4 judicial inquiry 
with to each man immediately after death 
(Flatt), respeeting which we have no intimation 
elsewhere in Paul’s writings. [In classical Greek, 
Bize always signified, not a judgment seat, but the 
raised place or step from which public speakers 
addressed the people at the great ravfyupecc or 
ether populer assemblies and courts of law. In 
the Sept. it still retained this signification (Neh. 
viii. 4; 2 Macc. xifi. 26). In Roman usage it 
passed from the tribune of the orator to the tri- 
banal of the judge, which was an elevated seat 
ona lofty platform at one end of the Basilica in 
the forum. In the New Testament it always 
means (except in Acts viii. 5, where Luke gives 
a meaning something like that of the classic 


Greek), a judgment seat where a formal trial is 
held. See Stanley’s note]. In 1 Cor. iv. 5 also, 
it is gaid that Christ will be our Judge, and in 
Rom. xiv. 10 [where the true reading is rov Yeou] 
nothing inoonsistent with this is necessarily im- 
plied, inasmuch as Christ is described ag the re- 
presentative or the organ of the Father (comp. 
v. 22,27; Acta x. 42; xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16). 
But the judicial office of Christ is perfectly con- 
sistent with His being the absolute revelation of 
God and the Redeemer of men.—The neces- 
sity of this judgment on the part of God is ex- 
pressed by dei: the only way to secure such a 
righteous retribution a4 would be honorable to 
God, ig to have such a revelation of the hearts 
and conduct of us gill. The object of this general 
manifestation was that all who were thus judged 
might be properly rewarded, and now in accord- 
ance with such a view he points each individual 
to his own particular interest in such a judgment 
(comp. Rom. xiv. 12):—that each one may 
receive the things done in his body.—The 
meaning of xauileoda: js, to bear away, to re- 
ceive; also, to bring back (for himself), to re- 
ceive again; and thus it signifies a reward or re- 
compense. The moral actions of @ man are 
something laid up with God in heaven, and must 
be received again in a corresponding retribution. 
Comp. Eph. yi. 8; Col. iii. 25. A similar idea ig 
expressed by the figure of the sowing and den 
ing in Gal. vi. 7, and of the Uyoaqupivay in Matth, 
vi, 20.and 1 Tim. vi. 19. A fuller expression 
may be found in 1 Pet. i. 9; v. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 13. 
—The things given in this recompense are said 
to be ra dia rou cdpartos. The body to be received 
in the resurrection cannot be the one here in- 
tended [aa if the Apostle would say: that each 
one may receive back through or by means of bis 
(resurrection) body according to the things 
which he did. This view was much favored by 
some ancient expositors (the Syrian, Tertullian, 
Theodoret, Chrysostom and Qecumenius). It 
must be conceded that such a construction avoids 
some harshness, and Osiander seems inclined to 
favor it. He, however, concedes that it is diffi. 
cult to believe that the new body should be desig- 
nated by the simple word core for that word 
is throughout our passage used for the earthly 
body. The word to he supplied is not exactly 
mpaySévra, although this would be consistent 
with the proper sense of the passage, but drra: 
that which took place by means of the body as an 
organ (comp. Plato: #dovav, ai did tov owparde 
tiocv). Neander: while in this body. The 
reading of the Italic, the Vulgate and some other 
versions [: ra idta tov odueroc, propria, etc.) may 
have originated in a mistake, or 7d did r. o. may 
have seemed difficult of construction. Certainly 
ra dia is critically well authenticated—acoord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.—In this sentence zpd¢ has refer- 
ence to the rule or standard according to which 
the reward is given. The ellipsis in elre—xaxén 
must be supplied by a word from the relative 
sentence, viz., éxpagfev.—If the Apostle had his 
eye on some mongrel kind of Christianity, 
xouloyra: might imply that those who adhered to 
it would be excluded from the kingdom of God. 
But on the supposition that he was speaking of 
real Christians in the restricted sense, he must 
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trials. Yet this courage arising from the hope 
of future glory on the one hand, and the con- 
sciousness that he must be, during his present 
pilgrimage, without a complete and an imme- 
diate fellowship with hia Lord on the other, will 
finally change all such longings (after euch a 
superimposed body) into a single great desire to 
leave this state of alienation in a foreign land, 
and to be at home with the Lord. Though in 
this life we have many animating experiences of 
Christ’s gracious nearness, and have access by 
faith to His throne of grace, we have neverthe- 
less to encounter many hinderances in conse- 
quence of our life in the flesh (Gal. ii. 20) and 
we cannot behold our Lord in His essential glory. 
But when a desire for a higher life has been 
awakened, we shall make the most earnest ef- 
forts, in every possible way, to please the Lord. 
Indeed every thing which is an essential condi- 
tion to the enjoyment of our future glory will 
give intensity to such efforts, for every one, 
without distinction, must expect a full revelation 
1. It is a fundamental law of the Divine king- | before the judgment seat of Christ. Every ac- 
dom and the leading aim of the faith by which | tion, even of God’s children, during their bodily 
it is implanted in the heart, that man the crea- | life, must there be judged according to the law 
ture should be seen and known as the feeble and | of strict righteousness, and each believer must 
powerless, and God as the only mighty one. | be rewarded according to his good or evil con- 
Hence it is that those whom God makes use of | duct. 
for the advancement of His kingdom and His [8. Though our passage does not say that 
cause must sometimes experience much infirmity | ‘holy obedience is our only title to eternal life” 
of body and of spirit, that sll may see that God | (Emmons), it does distinctly assert that believers 
alone is strong, faithful and wise, and that He | are to be fully “manifested” at the judgment seat 
will help through every trial, and never will for- | of Christ, and that the reward of grace will be 
sake his people. He brings salvation and deli-| proportioned exactly to that which they did in 
verance when all hope has failed; He manifests oe) the earthly body. These ‘‘things done 
the power of a divine life when nothing but | in the body” are neither expressly nor impliedly 
death is anticipated, because while death with | confined to any period of life after justification, 
its distresses and infirmities is seen working in| whether this be placed in conversion or bap- 
them, that life exhibits all its energies in those | tism]. 
who receive it. Thus while the work of grace is 
witnessed in many and is accomplished in many 
by such means, abundant thanksgivings redound 
to that God who achieves such results. In 
this way they are never left without courage 
under the greatest difficulties, for though the 
outward man may waste away, the inward spirit 
is endowed with ever freshening energies. Then 
while their eye is directed steadily to the things 
which are unseen and eternal, and to those hea- 
venly glories which God has promised His peo- 
ple, they are taught by the spirit of humble 
faith to speak and to confess Christ before men 
with cheerfulness, and to regard their trials in 
a very different light from that in which the eye 
of sense perceives them. Those trials seem ex- | dangerous circumstances, so that they know not 
ceedingly light and transitory compared with | how to extricate themselves, their courage will 
the eternal weight of glory, for which God is | not fail, for they know that when all human aid 
preparing them even by such means, and for! is farthest, God’s hand is nearest— Ver. 9. God 
which no suffering can be properly endured here | often protects his servants and his children in a 
without fruit there. (comp. Heb. xii. 11). wonderful manner, and helps them by means of 
2. The sure hope of eternal lifeand the expec- | other men. This is especially accomplished by 
tation of a perfect bodily nature, must make the | means of those believers who pray for them 
Christian breathe forth many o longing sigh | (Acts xii. 5), minister to their temporal necessi- 
while he renwins in this mortal body; and the | ties (Phil. iv. 14-20), and afford them the means 
horror which nature feels in prospect of the vio- | of safety (chap. xi. 88), but it is not unfrequently 
lent dissolution of its corporeal life, must awaken | accomplished also even by means of unbelievers 
in him a desire to escape the dying process and | (Acts xxi. 81 f.).—Observe the blessed fellowship 
to be clothed with a glorious life by an immedi-| of the members with their head 1 Christ’s lite 
ate transformation; but such @ hope will teach | was nothing but a series of sufferings, a perpet- 
him also to be of good courage under all his | ual dying, for he was poor, despised and pained 


have been distinguishing between different de- 
grees in their rewards according to the different 
degrees of fidelity on earth. Such distinctions 
are not inconsistent with the idea of a justifica- 
tion and salvation by grace; for in the economy 
of grace the law of righteousness prevails. Even 
if the atonement by Christ extends to the whole 
life of those who believe in Him, its influence 
upon individuals must be exerted by means of a 
progressive repentance (erdroa); and though 
they may be secured against condemnation, and 
though they may actually be saved, they may yet 
have their gracious reward diminished in pro- 
portion to their want of faithfulness. Such a 
humiliation will be as nothing in comparison with 
the gratitude they will feel for a salvation which 
will be greater in proportion as they recognize 
it as a free gift of grace (comp. Meyer and Osi- 
ander on ver. 10). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Stanxe, iv. 7:—If God had sct angels or glo- 
rified men to preach the Gospel, we should easily 
have been astonished at such instruments, and 
have ascribed the power to such glorious perso- 
nages. But now when so much is accomplished 
by poor and feeble men, the honor must be the 
Lord’s alone. (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5).—Ver. & En- 
lightened souls are full of courage, and know 
how to accommodate themselves to crosses, Ps. iii. 
7f. xxvii. 1. If afflictions arise, they suffer not 
themselves to be overcome nor to cast away 
their confidence. If they become involved in 
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both in body and soul. His followers meet with 
the same trials, and they get no release but with 
their lives. Yet he preserves them, makes them 
joyful, often plucks them from danger as if by 
miracle, and thus proves that he is indeed alive. 
—Ver. 12. Hepincer:—Faith seeks not conceal- 
ment, for it speaks, teaches and warns. The 
nearer we are to death, the more diligent we 
should be in our callings and our work. Hear- 
ers are strengthened and confirmed in their spi- 
ritual life by witnessing the sufferings and death 
of those preachers who steadfastly hold to the 
Gospel in all their trials.—Ver. 13. Faith gives 
us the right discourse, and therefore the best li- 
berty in speaking. Many speak much, but they- 
will endure nothing in behalf of what they sny, 
‘for they speak not as they should, and never 
speak from faith. (Gal. vi. 12).—Ver. 14. Since 
Jesus is the head of all true believers, they can 
no more remain dead than a member can remain 
separate from the head.—What a joy, when we 
shall all be presented before Christ and be for- 
ever in his society!—Ver. 15. Where much suf- 
fering, and much consolation and help are expe- 
rienced, thanksgivings will also abound to the 
praise of God.—Ver. 17. In thy distress thou 
sayest, Ah! Lord, how long! But it is not long. 
It is only in thine infirmity that it seems long. 
What is time to eternity ?—Hepinagr :—Light, 
light indeed, is the cross! Thou sayest No. it is 
heavy. Lift up thine eyes tothe glory. What 
sayest thou now!—The more suffering on earth, 
the more joy in heaven; and yet all this is of 
grace and not of works, Rom. vi. 28. We de- 
serve as little for our sufferings as for our 
works. God makes use of them as of a file to 
rasp away all that is useless in us. They are 
His blessing to make the good seed germinate 
within us and grow up into glory. Our earth 
has many beautiful things to the praise of its 
Creator, but in heaven are things a thousand 
times more beautiful. Let the believer see and 
admire the earthly beauty, but let him believe 
and rejoice in the heavenly far more, for he will 
possess and refresh himself with them forever 
and ever. Are all visible things only temporal ? 
then give thy heart to no creature. So use 
everything you have that it shall fix your heart 
more on God; and be able and willing to let it go 
when He shall see fit to remove it. Thechildren 
of this world seek satisfaction only in what is 
visible, in money and property, and reputation 
and worldly pleasures, but our spiritual natures 
can never be satisfied with such things. If the 
Divine light of faith has risen within us, we shall 
turn our thoughts to our spiritual welfare; we 
shall be more concerned that we may be sancti- 
fied and properly adorned in God’s sight, and 
that we may have the heavenly joy and glory he 
has promised; and hence we shall choose a higher 
and better portion.—Chap. V. 1. We have here 
a salutary lesson for those who have health, that 
they may not calculate with confidence upon 
their health, but frequently think of their per- 
ishable tabernacles, and may be always ready 
for a blessed departure. Equally salutary is it 
for the sick, that as their tabernacle begins to 
break up, they may by faith lay hold upon the 
dwelling God has built for them in heaven, and 
joyfully be invested with it.—Ver. 4. A man 


must be a great hero who feels no terror at 
death; and although the saints have overcome 
it, they are not altogether free from apprehen- 
sions.—Ver. 5. All do not die happy, because 
they are not all prepared, and some have not 
the earnest of the Spirit.—HrEpinaER:—Heaven 
will be glorious! Have wo the seal and the let- 
ter for it? This is the Holy Spirit who con- 
vinces us of the truth, and so sweetens the bit- 
terness of death. —Ver. 6. Although Christ is 
every day with his people (Matth. xxviii. 20), 
and they live in communion with the Father, Son 
and Spirit (Chap. xiii. 14), they are not yet where 
they can behold his glory, and are only aliens so 
far as relates to such a revelation of God.— 
HeEpinaEr:—Wilt thou not go home, my child? 
Away, for the danger is pressing! Go home to 
God and get out of trouble! Array thyself in 
such garments as will please the Lord! Get 
ready, O Pilgrim, for thine eternal home! Heb. 
xiii. 14.—Ver. 7. To walk by faith is not a per- 
fect life, but it is essentially a great and glorious 
thing; for whoever desires it must be born of 
God and be united with him. In the future life 
of spiritual vision, the brightest object will be 
the Son of God, in whose glorified humanity we 
shall behold not only the majesty of his eternal 
Godhead, but also the Father and the Holy Spi- 
rit.—Ver. & Our home is where the place of 
blessedness is, where all believers have their 
home, where our Father, (James i. 18) our 
mother (Gal. iv. 26), our brethren, Christ, and 
those who have entered into glory are (Col. iii. 
1; Heb. xii. 22 f.); and there is our habitation, 
for we shall remain in it forever (Heb. xi. 14), 
and it is our inheritance (1 Pet. i. 4).—Rightly 
to wish for death is a mark of one who belongs 
to God and is ready for his departure to a blessed 
eternity (Phil. i. 23). Try thyself by this! Who- 
ever gives all his time and attention to the body, 
and so thinks nothing of his soul, how can he 
have pleasure in the thought that he is to jour- 
ney forth from the body (Rom. xiii. 14) ?—Ver. 
9. Only when we are by faith in Christ, and all 
our works are from Him, can our walk be pleas- 
ing to God. The best evidence that we are en- 
tirely acceptable to God is, that we are striving 
in all things to please Him; and that we are dis- 
pleased with our own imperfections, and so are 
always humble.—Ver. 10. We are even now per- 
fectly manifest at all times before the Lord, but 
we need to become manifest hereafter, that the 
whole world may see what we have been, whether 
we were good or bad. Many can now play the 
rogue under their disguises, but in due time 
every thing shall be revealed before the eyes 
of angels and the whole world. Without fault 
of thine own thou mayest suffer, but God sees it, 
and he will surely bring thine innocence to light. 
Ye unjust judges who,turn aside the righteous 
cause, and ye Epicurean worldlings who live 
without shame, and sport yourselves in sin, how 
will it be when you stand before Christ's judg- 
ment seat? Turn or tremble (2 Chron. xix. 6 f.; 
1 Pet. iv. 5)! In this world it is often with the 
godly as if they were ungodly, and with the un- 
godly as if they were godly (Eccles. ix. 2 f.). 
Should not the leaf some day be turned? God 
is righteous; and He must have a judgment day 
to give each one his due reward (Rom. ii. 6-9). 
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BrrLtexs. Bisiz, Ver. 7:—We need to be 
convinced of our inability, that grace may shine 
the brighter, and that we may not confound the 
creature with the Creator and nature with grace. 
God is not a God for seasons of prosperity or 
court favor merely, but a God of patience. We 
should bless Him for such methods with us as 
are indicated in Matth. xii. 20.—Ver. 8 A genu- 
ine triumphal song. Let no one ever despair; 
only be faithful. Though God never overburdens 
His children, they must expect sometimes to be 
in perplexity. But when our passions cease to 
boil, the impurities which might otherwise become 
sedentary, are driven off. Anxiety and doubt 
will retire before the spirit of faith.—Ver. 9. 
We must often be thrown like a ball hither and 
thither, but we need fear no evil for we have a 
Lord who delivers from death.—Ver. 10. We 
must not be ashamed of a sanctified cross-bear- 
ing. But first we must take up the crass, have 
fellowship in the death of Christ daily, and 
never shake off from our necks what God lays 
upon them.—Death before life! such is God's 
inviolable law.—Our fallen nature cannot receive 
the blessed life of God in Christ, until we have 
given up our own mind and will to God.—Rea- 
gon says: ‘What to me is a life which can be 
gained only by death?’ and it praises the scorner 
who merrily enjoys the world. Others despise 
the idea as a vain fancy. But the believer 
knows better whom he has believed, and by what 
power it is that he must live.—Unless thou 
holdest before the eye of thy heart every day, 
hour and moment, as thy only true glass, the de- 
spised cross of Jesus, and His perpetual renun- 
ciation of Himself, no permanent rest canst thou 
know, and the Holy Spirit who is the Spirit of 
Christ and not of the world, can never dwell 
with thee.—Ver. 11. Thou art no longer in the 
state in which God made thee, but thou must be 
cured of disease before thou canst be blessed. 
Blame not God then and call Him cruel when He 
is carrying thee through this process. He never 
makes us experience the power of this death, 
until He bestows upon us a power to live a spi- 
ritual life. Christ therefore gains over our wills 
that He may subdue them in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the flesh. But a Christian always soars 
in spirit to the eternal and heavenly world, and 
thence derives strength for a new and secret 
life.—Ver. 12. God allows the Christian, on his 
first conversion, to enjoy much spiritual delight, 
that he may perceive the advantages he as 
gained, and may be encouraged to go torward in 
face of death.—It often seems a great mystery 
when the watchman suffers for those committed 
to his trust (Col. i. 24). And yet a good shep- 
herd is willing to give his life for the sheep 
(John x. 12), not indeed to redeem them, for 
Christ alone can do that, but because He is 
stronger and must go before them that are weak. 
—Ver. 13. Faith in Christ gives the believer a 
new life, for it draws down living and active 
energies from God; and while it allows Him no 
rest but in God, it gives him true rest there, 
with life and strength, victory and complete salva- 
tion. No one must attempt to live without this 
Spirit, for nothing else can give us the beams of 
Divine light and cheer our souls, with the 
radisncy of a heavenly life. Where this exists 


deeply in the heart, it will find expression in 
the lips. It will take away all our timidity, and 
make us willing not only to confess Christ far 
ourselves, but to carry the Gospel to our fellow- 
men.—Ver. 14. He who raised up Jesus from 
the dead, imparts to all who put faith in Him, 
the confident assurance and lively feeling that 
they too shall not be left in the grave.—Christ 
has acquired the right to represent and intro- 
duce His members wherever He is Himself. He 
will hereafter bestow upon us blessings, far eur- 
passing what the Gospel now gives us, for ag 
yet we have had to endure yery much of the 
shame of the cross.—Ver. 16. Ministers should 
strive to make all their sufferings as well as their 
labors a means of edification to all around them. 
—In no way is God more glorified than when . 
man gives up himself in his utmost glory as no- 
thing, that he may be made what infinite wisdom 
and love may think best.—Ver. 16. A Christian 
should not voluntarily bring troubles upon him- 
self, for a false mature may of its own choice 
involve itself in difficulties, and then make a 
martyrdom out of it. If our heavenly Father is 
pleased to let our outward man, in connection 
with which God has in His wisdom decreed that 
all our spiritual and corporeal troubles shall 
take place, fall intq decay and perish, His will 
be done. The renewal of the inner, the hidden 
man of the heart v Pet. iii. 4), is usually in con- 
nection with the decay of the outward man. In 
proportion as we are daily melted in the fire of 
affliction, we grow in the kingdom of God. Ac- 
cording to the crucifixion of our flesh will be the 
activity of the spirit and the life of the man in 
Christ.—Nothing more promotes the daily reno- 
vation of even the converted man, than the 
cross.—Every pain, sorrow and trouble is a 
needful birth pang, for the production of a new 
life and for its healthful growth.—Ver. 17. The 
fear of the cross, which young converts and 
many who are patiently pressing on in the Divine 
life, are accustomed to feel, outweighs all they 
can endure in this world, and is not worthy of 
mention if they think of making a merit or 4 
matter of importance of their afflictions. How- 
ever long or severe any trial may be, it sinks to 
nothing, the moment we catch a reflection of the 
future glory. Our choleric tempers cannot long 
bear the fire of affliction. The suffering will seem 
intolerable because our sense and reason cannot 
get beyond the eternal and temporal.—You who 
complain so much of the weight of our sufferings, 
can yet bear very well the weight of glory which 
is to be found under the crose —Rejoice rather, 
for death, pain, sickness, and losg of honor, of 
property, of friends and of comforts, if for con- 
science’s sake, are nothing but gain. The mo- 
ment we begin to enjoy the fruits of our suffer- 
ings, we see the cross in a new light and are 
ashamed that we were not always faithful. In- 
deed, it ought to have been glory enough to bear 
reproach with the Son of God. But who can 
tell the glory which in another life follow these 
brief sufferings? Even a foretaste of these has 
often been sufficient to carry God’s people alto- 
gether beyond themselyes, and to cause them to 
break out into the highest strains of exultation. 
—Ver. 18. We must get accustomed to raise our 
thoughts abave our outward state and seek in 
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God, where our treasure and best portion are, 
the motives of our daily life, our consolation, 
our counsel and our peace. Our troubles will 
then seem very insignificant. As when a man is 
on a high tower or mountain, objects far below 
him seem very small and even invisible, so to a 
mind in communion with God, all temporal 
things and all sufferings of course will seem 
small indeed. We very soon find, when our ¢ar- 
nal minds try to make something interesting of 
the things that are seen, that they are indeed 
fleeting and vain. How easy then to use such 
things as a test whether we have true faith or 
not (Heb. xi. 1). CuHap. V. 1. How will it be 
with us when our present mortal bodies are dis- 
solved? We say indeed, we hope for the best. 
But what reason for hope have we? Those who 
in this life have been dead to sin, have put off the 
old man with its affections and lusts, when they 
come to die, give honor to Him who in His death 
gave them life; they have put on a new man, which 
after this life shall be invested with another 
body, a habitation in the Jerusalem which is 
above, an angelic body, formed indeed from this 
earthly one, but endowed with such heavenly at- 
tributes that it shall never be destroyed. He 
who is unwilling to have his old house demolished 
may well tremble when his Lord shall come, and 
after all shall break it up against his will.—Ver. 
2. Our sighs, which seem now so painful, are 
nevertheless longings which spring from a sight 
of something better and can be satisfied with 
nothing here. They are a kind of necessity for 
man; for after all, a great treasure, something 
supernatural, is concealed under them. Eternity 
is thus at work in our souls, for its eternal long- 
ings have taken possession of them. These may 
be faint and confused at first, and hence they 
must be directed and brought to distinctness. 
The longings have reference to the great end of 
our existence, but the sighs to our present con- 
dition along the way.—Ver. 8. The spirit of man 
appears to be by itself naked, as it were un- 
clothed. It is therefore incomplete before God 
until it is invested with a new body of spiritual 

owers and light. Those who desire to enter the 

ew Jerusalem must have within themselves that 
spiritual building which belongs to the new cren- 
tion, viz: the character and image of God, by 
which this mother can recognize her child.—Ver. 
4. Our mortality is now a burden, but God so 
changes its nature that when it is assailed we 
think of something very different. It is natural 
for us to wish we could avoid the separation of 
our souls from our bodies, and by an instantane- 
ous change (1 Cor. xv. 61 f.) be with Christ in 
the resurrection state. But ere this.oan be we 
must be unclothed. The mortal must be dried 
up, but life must enter its remains. It is right 
to love life, but we may hasten too fast, or go in 
the wrong direction in pursuit of it. Here it is 
that sense is likely to intermeddle and do mis- 
chief. But Christ took upon Himself even this 
fleshly nature, though without sin. It is no evil in 
itself, but only a token that a man has life in 
himself. Christ assumed it not that He might 
retain it forever, but that he might in due time 
lay it aside. ‘Not my will,” He said, ‘‘as far 
as it is a human will, but Thy Divine will.” In 
that great conflict He maintained Hig ground, 


and His success should be our encouragement. 
We may, indeed, gee in Him what it costs to bring 
the will into its proper state. But just as He 
overcame, by subjecting the lower to the higher 
nature, so must we.—Ver. 5. God does not aban- 
don His work, and His spirit puts His seal upon 
our hearts that we may have, what we very much 
need, a certainty for the future.—Ver. 6. Juat 
as far as we succeed in making the present 
world our home, we shall be absent from the 
Lord, and without the complete enjoyment of 
Him.—Ver. 7. Faith unites ug with God and 
gives us as high a knowledge of Him as ig 
possible in the present life. But clear as this 
faith is in itself, it is in fact dark to us. We 
do not behold the face of God with an unob- 
structed vision. And yet this obscure faith 
gives us a fur brighter light than can ever be 
uttained by seeking to find out God by the high- 
est exercise of merely human reason.—Ver. 8, 
Though we are yet far from our native land, we 
are full of cheerful confidence. We are citizens 
of it still (Eph. ii. 19; Phil. iii. 20), and in some 
respects are already there (Heb. xii. 22).— 
Ver. 9. Wherever we may be, our only honors 
are in another world; let us, then, for the pre- 
sent be satisfied with God’s allotments, and give 
ourselves completely up to be led as He pleases. — 
Ver. 10. This is a stimulus which the believer 
always needs, for he has always some remnants 
of an evil nature.—Everything which is now 
concealed must one day come to light, and be 
either condemned or approved. It is surely a 
righteous thing that God should recompense 
to every man what he has thought, spoken, or 
done, according to all that he has done by means 
of the body. Everything which men have done 
—all the evil which the redeemed as well as the 
good, which the lost have done, will be investi- 
gated and sorutinized with the strictest justice. 
— Blessed, indeed, will they be whose works shall 
be found right. And yet those in whom Christ 
Jesus lives, reigns and works will own Him ag 
the source of all their goodness. Such a bles- 
sedness and dignity will be of the most exalted 
nature. No works will then be recognized or 
accepted before God except those which belong 
to believers justified by faith, and saved by 
grace; for all others will be traced to some false 
principle. 

RizaeRn:—Ver. 7. God conceals His choicest 
instruments under the lowliness of the Cross— 
not that they may be undervalued, but that they 
may show their unshaken dependence upon the 
Lord Jesus.—The ability and disposition to un- 
dertake the work of the ministry, the knowledge 
of Christ by means of a Divine enlightenment, 
the honesty not to seek our own selves, the wil- 
lingness to spend and be spent in the service of 
another, the courage never to be ashamed of any 
of Christ’s words, the good conscience which 
nevertheless svoids all private dishonor, the sin- 
cerity which never corrupts God’s word, and the 
untiring patience which never gives out—all this 
treagure Christ’s servants have in a frail outward 
man (chap. iv. 16) in an earthly tabernacle which 
is liahle to be broken up at any moment (chap. 
v. 1). Such an earthly vessel may have a spe- 
cial fragility of its own (comp. x. 10) in addition 
to the general weakness of its kind. If we are 
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never weary, if our spirit and power is demon- 
strated in the consciences of other men, and if 
we are sufficient for all our duties, itis because 
we continually receive from God a stream of in- 
fluences which keeps us in dependence upon Him 
and sustains our inward life. Thus our weak- 
ness and the Diviue support are always seen in 
mutual relations.—Ver. 8ff. As the Apostle re- 
peats his ‘not, not,” we not only see the encou- 
ragement which faith supplies and the victory 
he gained over his own natural feelings, but the 
happy issue of each trial tends to bring to light 
and to refute those secret objections which other 
men are apt to feel with respect to the humilia- 
tions of the Cross.—Ver. 10f. The infirmities 
which our Lord Jesus took upon Himself, and 
which continued with Him until death, the pur- 
pose never to use His Divine powers for His perso- 
nal relief, whatever contempt might be heaped 
upon Him on this account by carnal-minded 
men, are now the proper medium through 
which we have fellowship with Him in His life, 
and we must now bear them about with us, 
and never intentionally conceal them.—Ver. 12. 
It is in Christ’s ministers that we may most im- 
pressively see the fellowship of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and the likeness of His death; but in the 
conversion of souls, in the powerful effects of the 
Gospel, in the awakening life and flourishing 
condition of the Church, we have a proportionate 
proof of His life.—Ver. 18. Those who openly 
confess the truth and cheerfully suffer for it, 
must have a believing spirit and a firm hold upon 
invisible realities.—Ver. 14. Faith always finds 
access to God only through Christ. The resur- 
rection and glorification of Jesus is the true 
ground for hoping that God will raise up and 
present us also. Only in this light shall we be 
able to estimate what each one gains or loses un- 
der the sufferings or unclothings of our present 
state.—Ver. 15. Every thing we ministers ac- 
quire by our spiritual treasures is intended to 
win, to confirm, and to relieve, as much as possi- 
ble, you the people. The more, then, you observe 
how this abounding grace of God sustains us un- 
der our trials, the more you have reason to give 
God thanks.—Ver. 16. Our bodies, lives, health, 
strength, comforts, prospects and all that we 
have on earth, may be gradually wasted in con- 
sequente of our fellowship with Christ’s suffer- 
ings; but the heart, the spirit which animates us 
in it, and the willingness to spend every thing in 
the service of God, will never be changed, be- 
cause it is always enlivened by hope.—Ver. 17. 
According to the great principle of the Divine 
kingdom: ‘‘ Through suffering to glory,” every 
trouble we have gives us a pledge of the glory, a 
salutary foretaste of the powers of the world to 
come, such as we could never obtain without the 
decay of our outward man.—Ver. 18. Every mo- 
ment, in all our public discourses, testimonies, 
ministerial work, and intercourse with our peo- 
ple, we are making our choice and laying hold 
upon and aiming at either the temporal or the 
eternal.—Cuap. v. 1. The word of God and the 
epirit of faith which it produces tends uniformly 
to humility, but never to feebleness of spirit ; and 
it teaches men to think but little, but not con- 
temptuously, of the body. Inasmuch as houses, 
tents, clothing, are very necessary and very con- 


venient, we should learn that our bodies are not 
to be hated. But as such things can be laid 
aside and be changed without tearing away any 
portion of our hearts, we should learn that our 
bodies ought not to be over-valued.—The house 
which is from heaven, that portion of the hea- 
venly glory which every believer will have for 
an ornament and a covering, and the residence 
in which the inward life of his spirit manifests 
itself to others and receives from them its high- 
est enjoyments, is not given him until the earthly 
tabernacle falls off; for it has been prepared, 
designed and promised only for that occasion. 
As this is of heavenly origin, it will never be 
Jissolved, and can perceive heavenly things.— 
Vers. 2-4. Our heavenly calling gives us the 
hope of a house above, while we are enduring 
the oppression of our earthly tabernacle, that we 
may under both influences sigh to be clothed 
upon by the higher house.—Our spiritual nature 
has always abundant reason to long for a deliver- 
ance from our present bodies. Great as our en- 
joyments may be on earth, we cannot but sigh 
for something better. Our reluctance to be un- 
clothed may therefore be beneficial in moderating 
and purifying our longings for deliverance.— 
‘Ver. 5. By faith and the dealings of His provi- 
dence, God is always preparing us for this glory, 
always cherishing our hopes and longings for it, 
and alwaye chastening and purifying the expres- 
sion of our desires. Oh, how wisely has God 
combined together in our worldly and spiritual 
experience these after throes of our troublesome 
life and these longings for future glory !—Vers. 
6-8. True faith prepares us for either alterna- 
tive; whether to remain in the flesh, or to lay 
aside our present tabernacles.— We walk by faith, 
and we are therefore cheerful during our pil- 
grimage; bul. the feeling that our Lord is not in 
sight often makes us forlorn and desolate when 
we are in trouble.—Nothing that we can do or 
enjoy on earth can be compared with being ab- 
sent from the body and at home with the Lord.— 
Ver. Of. The effort to be, and the consciousness 
that we are, accepted of the Lord, is our strength 
along the way, and will be our satisfaction when 
we rezch our home.—This Divine approbation 
will be publicly awarded when we stand at the 
judgment seat of Christ.—Great power of faith, 
which makes us joyful even in the day of 
judgment! 

Hevsnern:—Chap. iv. 7. In these dying bodies 
great and glorious treasures are hidden. We 
are never perfectly pure and true, except when 
we ascribe every thing good to God.—Ver. 8. 
The Christian’s superiority to the world and his 
peculiar skill are owing to his watchfulneas, 
steadfastness of purpose, cheerfulness and calm- 
ness of mind.—Ver. 9. The more persecution 
and ill-will we receive from our fellow-men, the 
more cheering is God’s favor, and the nearer is 
His aid. When the danger is most imminent, 
His servants may feel sure of a speedy deliver- 
ance.—Ver. 10f. The death and the life of Christ 
should be revealed in evcry Christian by a con- 
tinual self-sacrifice for others, and by a power to 
overcome all temporal sufferings.—Ver. 12. The 
more & man sacrifices himself, the more power he 
has over others. In this case life comes from 
death._—Ver. 18. When faith urges thee on, let 
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not thy mouth keep thee back. But without 
faith, thy speech will displease God and bave no 
blessing. Without faith no one can give a true 
testimony for God; but with faith no one can re- 
frain from it.—Ver. 14. The hope of an eternal 
life makes us strong to give up a temporal.— 
Ver. 15. The reason that pious men are kept in 
the world is that they may bring the wandering 
to the path of safety. God’s grace should be ce- 
lebrated by well-filled choirs. It is sad to hear 
His praises from such feeble choirs on earth. 
Thank God, it will not be so in heaven !—Ver. 
16. The more our life of sense is renounced, the 
purer, the stronger and the more triumphant 
will be the life of the spirit. Piety always re- 
juvenates the inner man (Isa. xl. 80 f.).—Vers. 
17, 18. Troubles are light when they come from 
men, and affect only the outward man. All that 
earth can do is as nothing to him who has God’s 
grace; but God’s wrath is terrible indeed! Our 
indemnification for all sufferings and sacrifices is 
infinitely greater than our pains, our reproaches, 
andthe loss of all earthly things could be; for God 
gives us everlasting joy and honor. The onl 
condition is a heavenly mind, directed to the 
eternal world as the needle to the pole. We 
should see no reality any where else.—Cuap. v. 
1. The hope of a glorified body comforts the sick 
and holds the spirit as if it were a foreigner in 
the (earthly) body.—Ver. 2. The worldly man is 
terrified at the thought of losing his body, and 
he wishes it might be his home forever; but the 
Christian sighs for its dissolution. A truly pious 
longing to die is the Christian’s home-sickness, 
but the desire which many have to die is only a 
desire to be free from trouble.—Ver. 8. A body 
is necessary to the soul, and the resurrection of 
the body will bring an inconceivable augmenta- 
tion to our bliss. Ver. 4. Nearly all the troubles 
and oppressions which we experience during our 
earthly life spring from the body. Ver. 5. God 
has reserved to man a better portion than this 
world can give. The Holy Spirit, by a celestial 
birth, makes us children of God, and, of course, 
immortal. Whoever knows by experience this 
Divine life, can never think of its interruption or 
cessation. <A Divine life must be an eternal life. 
—Ver. 6. Our earthly life of care is only a brief 
pilgrimage.—Ver. 7. Our only fellowship with 
the Lord must be by faith. On earth we cannot 
behold Him immediately, nor hold direct inter- 
course with Him through any of our senses. 
None but a fanatio will think of a visible intui- 
tive enjoyment of Him here.—-Ver. 8. The Chris- 
tian’s home-sickness never paralyzes, enfeebles or 
effeminates him, as a natural home-sickness fre- 
quently does the worldly man; but it rather 
sanctifies and strengthens him.—Ver. 9. The 
assurance of being united to Christ makes the 
believer long more earnestly to please the Lord. 
This will not leave him even in the future world, 
for even there shall he remain in the service of 
the Lord.—Ver. 10. 1. We must all stand before 
Him, for none can escape Him. Whoever is in- 
clined to call this right of Christ in question will 
eurely experience its terror in his own heart. 2. 
The thought that thy heart will be revealed is 
either joyful and comforting or terrible (Jobn v. 
24. We read elsewhere of. a condemning, but 
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here of a revealing judgment. The latter is ra- 
ther a Christian glorification). 

W. F. Basser:—Ver. 7. The transcendent 
power which triumphs over all earthly things 
which makes the ministers of Christ superior to 
all suffering, and which sometimes is communi- 
cated from him to others, is owing not to the ex- 
cellence of the vessel, but to the preciousness of 
the treasure it contains; not to the person of the 
preacher, but to the name he proclaims; not to 
the natural ability of man, but to God’s grace and 
word of power. The saying the Apostle uses re- 
specting the treasure in earthern vessels is true in 
general of all Christians who possess the precious 
pearl, Christ Jesus, in the shell of this natural 
life.—Vers. 8-10. ‘‘I shall never die,” says the 
Church, as she bears forth the treasures of 
Christ’s kingdom, ‘‘ but live to make the Lord’s 
work known to all men” (Ps. cxviii. 17).—Vers. 
18, 14. Though much distress may follow her 
confession, faith can never withhold the confes- 
sion itself (Rom. x. 10), and in making it she 
becomes conscious of herself and grows.—Ver. 
15. The more thanksgiving, the more grace (Ps. 
1, aad Fmt 16, At no time do the energies of a 
new life stream forth so freshly and with such 
quickening power upon the heart of the Christian 
as when he is in the vale of adversity. ‘Day 
by day!” Paul was not ‘already perfect.”— 
Ver. 17. In God’s hand isa pair of balances; 
one scale of which is called Time and the other 
Eternity. In the former are weighed earthly 
afflictions, and in the other future glory.—Cuap. 
v. 1. Christ gives Himself to His people, even in 
this life, in such a way that they may be one 
spirit and one body with Him spiritually, and 
also sacramentally by faith; but when we behold 
Him in our spiritual bodies, He will prove Him- 
self to be that perfect Love which communicates 
its whole self to its loved ones!—Ver. 3. We 
need to be clothed and covered in this life, or we 
can never be clothed upon with our house from 
heaven in the day of the Lord. We must put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as He gives Himself now 
for a spriritual clothing to all who receive Him 
by faith through the word and sacraments (Gal. 
iii. 27; Rom. xiii. 14), Only thus shall we be 
able, ‘in the day of final visitation, to put on the 
same Christ in His glory (Rom. viii. 80), over 
our present mortal nature, whose original naked- 
ness will be covered by grace and 80 will be ca- 
pable of the further investiture of a glorious im- 
mortality (Rom. iii. 18).—Ver. 4. Asin Spring 
the green branches and leaves are thrown over 
the trees and transform the rigid mourning ha- 
biliments of Winter into the fresh garments of 
Spring, so will the Lord Jesus Christ, our life 
from heaven (Col. iii. 4), triumphantly lay hold 
upon all that is mortal in us and abolish it in an 
immortal nature (1 Cor. xv. 54 f.).—Vers. 6-8. 
The native citizens of heaven are foreigners on 
earth, just as the heirs of the promised land were 
wanderers without a home in the wilderness 

Heb. xi. 18-16). Our residence in earthly bo- 
ies necessarily implies that we should have pos- 
session of and perceive our Saviour in no other 
way than by faith. Sense and reason cannot 
apprehend Him; only faith, the new sense which 
God gives to the new man, and which is conver 
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sant with things unseen, can discover or receive | ness of these bodies be manifested, when those 
Him as He is presented in the Gospel.—Ver. 10. | features of sorrow which have been imprinted 
Just as in this life our body is the vessel and in-| upon our mortal bodies, so as to make us like 
strument for all that we have and do by faith, so | Christ here, shall be brightened up in our risen 
in another life will the body be the veesel and | bodies with the reflected radiance of our Lord’s 
instrament for possessing and enjoying by means | glorified body (Rom. yiii. 29). 

of direot vision. Gloriously will the blessed- 


&%.—FURTHER ASSERTION OF THE PURITY OF HIS CONDUCT AND OF ITS PRO- 
FOUNDER REASONS. THESE DEPEND UPON HIS RELATION TO CHRIST AND HIS 
SPECIAL WORK TO MAKE KNOWN GOD’S METHOD OF RECONCILIATION BY 
CHRIST. 


CHapraz ¥. 11-21. 


1l Knowing therefore the terror [fear] of the Lord, we persuade men; but we are 
made manifest unto God; and I trust also ara made manifest in your consciences. 
12 For [om. For]' we commend not ourselves again unto you, but [we say this to] give you 
occasion to glory on our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to answer them which 
183 glory in appearance [in face, ¢v zpocwzw], and cot in* heart. For whether we be 
beside ourselves, t¢ 1s to [for] God: or whether we be sober [of sound mind], it ts for 
14 your cause. For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge [judged], 
15 that if [om. if]}* one died for all, then [therefore] were all dead [all died}: And that 
[om. that] he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto them 
selves, but uoto him which died for them [om. for them] and rose again [for them]. 
16 Wherefore henceforth know we no man after [according to] the flesh: yea [om. yea}! 
though [and if] we have known Christ after [according to] the flesh, yet now hence- 
17 forth know we &im no more [go no longer}. Therefore [so that, dere] if any man le 
in Ohrist he is a new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things [they}* 
18 are become new. And all things are of God, who has reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus [om. Jesus]* Christ, and hath given [gave] to us the ministry of reconciliation ; 
19 To wit, that [because, w: ér:] God was in Christ, reconciling the [a] world unto 
himself, not uaputing their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto as the 
20 word of reconciliation. Now thea we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you Lone. yo] by us: we pray you [om. you] in Christ’s stead, be ye fom. ye] 
21 reconciled to G or [om. For]’ he hath made him ¢o be siu for us whoeknew no 
' gin; that we might be made [become]® the righteousness of God in him. 


1 Ver. 12.—The testimony in behalf of dee is not convincing; it is omitted by the best anthorities [B. C. D. (Ist Cor.) 
¥. G. Sin., the Lat. Syr. and Copt. versioug, Chrysost. and Theodoret ef. al. Tisch. iogerts it however, and thinks it betrays 
no evidence of being an emendation]. ‘ 

% Ver. 12.—Lachmann has ui év before xapsiq [and he is snstained by B. and Sin. eZ. a) but it is not anfficient! 
authenticated. It was probably an emendation to adapt the passage to the subjective explanation (Winer’s Gram. ¢ 52, 
In D. (lat. Cor.) B. F. we have instead ov« dv! . 

8 Ver. 14.—The «i before els is left out in the best MSS; it was probably an interpolation to make out a better logical 
connection. De Wette thinks it was left out by a mistake of transcribers, ar peg a na porrenee form of expressicn 
seemed iniproper on such a subject [Tischendorf inserts ei, but acknowledges the high authority of B. and D. (to which 
must now be added Sinait.) against him. He was much iufiuenced by the testimony of the Valg. and Copt. Versiuus and bis 
favorite C. Alford and Meyer omit the word), ; 

4 Verse 15.—Aé after ei was probebly ineerted for the sake of the connection, but strong testimony is against it. Some 
MSS. have «i 82, and others «ai ei. [Lachm. and Alford have ¢i cai; Rec. hap <i 8a cai}. 

§ Ver. 17.—Lachm. throwg ont +a wdvra on the authority of B. C. ef. al., and by others these words are placed before 
matva. Meyer thinks that tranecribers passed over them on account of the following 7a 8 wavra. h. agrees with the 
Rec. in inserting them, but Alford and Stanley (with B.C. D. (ist Cor.) F. and Sin. @ ai.) omit them). 

[® Ver. 18.—Reo. has "Iycod before xperrod, but the best MSS. B. 0. D. (ist Cor.) F. and Sin., most of the verstons aud 
Chrysost.) omit it]. 

T Ver. 21.—In the best M38. yap ia wanting. 

8 Ver. 21.~--Authorities are decidedly in favor of yevsyeGa. Rec. has yuveueOa, [Alford says, “with none of our MSE.;* 
bat it has many cursives to sustain it} 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 11, 12. Knowing therefore the 
fear of the Lord.—This is probably an infer- 
ence from vv. 9 and 10, but doubts have been 
raised respecting not only that inference but the 
interpretation of the individual sentences and 
their relation to one another. Some take rov 
xupiov as the genitive of the subject, ¢. ¢. since we 
know the terror of the Lord, and are acquainted 
with the fear which it inspires, or since we are 
not ignorant of the fearful things we must meet 
when we stand before Christ’s judgment seat, 
and behold His awful majesty. In this case our 
minds are turned to the fearful judgment which 
is to reveal all things and to arraign all who 
have done evil (ver. 10). It must be conceded 
that the expression never bas such a meaning 
any where else in the New Testament and espe- 
cially in Paul’s writings, where it evidently sig- 
nifies the fear we have for God. And yet with 
this latter meaning eidérec—[ which always refers 
to beholding (or knowing in consequence of be- 
holding) what is visible to the external sense]— 
does not seem to correspond; we should rather 
have had éyorrer. Riiokert’s explanation, know- 
ing the true fear of the Lord, s. 4 in what it 
consists, introduces something new, for in the 
eontext we have had no reference to any false 
fear to which this would be opposed. But the 
interpretation proposed by Meyer ef al. viz. ‘since 
we are no strangers to the feeling of a holy reve- 
rence for Christ as our Judge;’ has no gramma- 
tical objection to it, for the perf. eidéva: may 
have the sense of not only a practical (to under- 
stand something), but a theoretical knowledge 
(comp. Phil. iv. 12) [especially when it is de- 
rived from an intercourse with the things known }. 
Neander paraphrases the sentence thus: ‘we 
know what the fear of the Lord (Christ) requires 
of a man; for it will make him act under a 
sense of his responsibility."— we convince 
men.—The same words in Gal. i. 10, have the 
sense of: to win over to our side by arguments 
(comp. Acts xii. 20). The idea of something im- 
moral is connected with it there, on avcount of 
the context; and hence some régard it here, 
either as a question, (do we persuade men?) 
which is hardly allowable, or as an indicative 
sentence expressing a bare possibility: ‘even if 
IT could deceive men (craftily persuade, or draw 
over by talking) I should nevertheless be mani- 
fest to God.” The mere indivative, however, 
¢ould not be made to express this, and an arbi- 
trary interpolation of some clause like: ‘‘as our 
opponents say,”’ would become necessary. But 
even if the word is taken in the sense of: to 
convince, we are led to inquire, of what? Some 
reply: ‘that we know the fear of the Lord,’ or, 
‘that we fear the Lord.’ But this is not very 
agreeable to the relations of the sentence. Others 
say: ‘that we are earnestly endeavoring to be 
acceptable to God’ (ver. 9), and herice “that we 
are sincere in oar work.” This seems to us 
most natural; and Neander thus paraphrases 
it: ‘we are called upon to prove what our dis- 
position is;’ this can be manifest only to God, 
for man cnn take cognizance of no such matter. 
We therefore endeavor to convince men that they 


do us injustice (by their objections), and that 
we are actuated by a true Christian spirit. 
Certainly the subject of diseussion in the con- 
nection was the person and the ministry of the 
Apostle; and nothing leads us to think of a per- 
suasion of the general truth of Christianity, a 
if a motive for the better performance of his 
work was to be drawn from what is mentioned 
in ver. 10. Such s construction would essen- 
tially destroy the idea of any thing to be gained 
for Christianity. —We now come to the contrast: 
—but to God we have been already man- 
ifested,—and the sentence connected with it: 
—and I hope also we have been mani- 
fested in your conscienceés,—in which we 
have an obvious reference to chap. iv: 2 where 
he had spoken of commending themselves to 
the conscience of every man (ovvordyrec éavrove 
mpd¢ tacav ovveldnow av3por). Even this, how- 
ever, refers probably to the manner in which 
he had discharged his Apostolic duties, and to 
the honest and sincere efforts he had made to 
please only God. He knew he was without con- 
cealment in the presence of the Omniscient, 
whose perfect light will reveal not him alone, 
but all things before the judgment seat of Christ 
(ver. 10). He also hoped that he was madg¢ 
manifest in the consciousness, or the conscience 
of the Corinthians among whom the Divine light 
had shone so brightly, and among whom he had 
given so many impressive proofs of his spirit. 
"EAriféey is here expressive of an opinion that 
something was true, and the confident expeocta- 
tion that it would turn out to be so. Observe 
the transition to the first pers. sing. on the 
introduction of a matter so purely personal. 
From a point which God had so distinctly 
revealed that it needed no more attention 
to secure a favorable judgment, the Apostle 
turns to convince those who could not see 
his heart and who were too easily influenced 
by false appearances and the unfavorable re- 
marks of others, that he was not actuated in 
what he was saying by an idle vanity of which 
God would disapprove, but by a pious regard for 
the great day of final revelation. In this convic- 
tion is involved also the consequences to himeelf 
after all the gain, the confidence and the esteem 
he might acquire, and of course the opposite 
prejudices he might have to meet, should be set 
aside. The object of the sentence, however, is 
not precisely to assign the motive of his conduct 
éidérec), a8 if he had said: ‘‘Sinee we know” 
: form which would best suit Luther's transia- 
tion: ‘So fahren wir schin mit den Leiten,” [also 
Tyndale’s and Cranmer’s English version: ‘we 
fare fayre wyth men}, ¢. ¢., we do not tyrannize 
over and drive the people by excommunications, 
etc., but we teath them by gentle means, etc.; s 
translation and an interpretation which is op- 
posed to the grammatical sense); but it is to 
define more particularly the retVouer, and to show 
that it was done in a pious spirit. So far as re- 
lates to the essential meaning, it comes to tho 
same result whether rov xupiov be taken as the 
genitive of the object or the genitive of thesubject. 
In either case the Apostle intended to asstre them 
in the participial sentence (ver. 11) that he acted 
under a reverential sense of the Divine presence 
and with reference to that tribunal before which 
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all things were to be revealed. We may, per- 
haps, explain it thus: we act in full view of the 
awful things connected with the Judge, or under 
the reverential fear which the thought of him, ¢. 
e., the terror of the Lord the Judge, awakens. 
The common usage of the language would proba- 
bly decide us in favor of the former view.—We 
are not again commending ourselves unto 
you.—The yap, which some important manu- 
scripts insert after ov, has induced some com- 
mentators to look for an intimate connection 
with ver. 11. The Apostle has been made to 
say: ‘we hope we have been manifest in your 
consciences, for we are not commending our- 
selves, etc. He did not commend himself, for he 
presupposed that he had already been made 
manifest to their consciences. I am already as- 
sured of your confidence, for I am not thus com- 
mending myself in order to recommend myself 
to you, but it is to give you, efe. But as the 
best critical authorities are not in favor of the 
yap, & very good connection is made out, by sup- 
posing that he is here meeting a possible mis- 
construction of the confidence he had expressed, 
or rather of the whole vindication he had made of 
himself in ver. 11, comp. on iii. 1.—But we say 
these things to give you an oocasion for 
boasting on our behalf.—From the words 
favrovg cuvordvoyer, we conclude that Aéyouev 
ravra (not éouév) must be supplied before dAAa— 
dudévrec. The word agopyf occurs also in chap. xi. 
12; Gal. v. 18; Rom. vii. 8, 11; 1 Tim. v.14. It 
properly signifies the point from which an un- 
dertaking takes its start, a point of support, a 
holding point; hence the necessary means for 
doing or attaining any thing, the materials or 
means which give occasion for it. In connection 
with this, cat ynj:a must mean, not the matter re- 
specting which one glories, but only the honor 
or glory which is the result of the glorying. 
The words trép judv signify, in our favor, for 
our advantage, as in chap. vii. 4, 14; viii. 24; 
ix. 2, 8; xii. 5 (giving him the honor due for his 
faithful and sincere labors in planting and sus- 
taining the Church). This idea is carried out 
in the final sentence:—that ye may have an 
answer against those who boast in ap- 
pearance (face) and not in heart.—After 
iva Eynre, either ti or Aéyecy ri must be under- 
stood. The sense of éyew here is: to have in 
readiness (1 Cor. xiv. 26), and mpé¢ must signify : 
against. They should have something with 
which they might meet the Apostle’s opponents, 
with whom they had become so captivated that 
they needed to have such an occasion given them 
by him. We have here a delicate reference to 
the way in which they had been turned against 
him by the influence of such men. Those against. 
whom the Corinthians ought to have boasted in 
his behalf, he calls in an antithetical sentence, 
men who boasted éy mpocdrw kal ov xapdia. By 
éy rpoodéraw he must have meant either: in the 
sight of men, in contrast with those who had a 
true approbation of their own consciences before 
God, or (in better correspondence with usage 
in other places 1 Cor. iii. 21, e¢ al.): what 
was visible in the sight of men. In the latter 
case, todcuTy and xapdia would stand in con- 
trast with one another, as the external and the 
IIpéourov would be equivalent to the 
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face or countenance, and the object of their 
boasting would be the holiness, the zeal, the 
love, efc., which might be seen in a man’s pre- 
sence, not what existed in the heart. The hearts 
of those to whom he here alluded, he implies 
were destitute of all that of which they boasted. 
He designates their act not according to its in- 
tention, but according to the fact. (Meyer). Or 
apéowrov may be taken as equivalent to the per- 
son (whether it were a man’s own or other peo- 
ple’s person), personal relations, connections, 
leaders, ancestors, and particularly his external 
relations to Christ (ver. 16; xi. 18 f.; 1 Cor. i. 
12); and xapdia, in this case, would signify that 
which is internal and noblest in man, that which 
God looks upon (1 Sam. xvi. 7) as the seat of 
faith, the proper ground of all true boasting. 
(Osiander). As xpécwrov almost uniformly bears 
in other places the sense of the face, the first in- 
terpretation is probably to be preferred. The 
sense will then be: those who boast not so much 
-of the heart as of the face, and whose piety, 
therefore, is seen entirely in the countenance, 
ete. The reference, therefore, is to hypocrites. 

Chrysostom: ‘‘He does not bid them glory on 

is account absolutely, ¢. ¢., when no cause ex- 
isted, and they had no occasion, but when his 
adversaries bogan to extol themselves. In all 
things he looks out for a fitting occasion. His 
object was not to induce them to make him il- 
lustrious, but to silence those who improperly 
commended themselves to the injury of others. 
Such gloried in what is seen for display. They 
did all things out of a love of honor, and they 
wore an aspect of piety and venerability, while 
they were empty inwardly and destitute of good 
works.” 

Vane 18-1 5. For whether we have been 
beside ourselves it is for God.—He now 
shows them that they had good reason for boast- 
ing of him rather than of those who depreciated 
him, for if he was to be judged by what he had 
done among them, they could not doubt his stn- 
cerity. Two different judgments might be passed 
upon him, and are pointed out in eite éeféorqnty 
and elre cwdpovoiyev. [They referred to his for- 
mer (ééornuev) and to his present (owgpovoipuer) 
state of mind. In his former course (either 
when he was at Corinth, or when in some part 
of his epistles he had commended himself), he 
might have seemed to some beside himself with 
zeal and earnestness, but more recently he might 
have seemed to the same persons unduly reserved 
and sober. In both cases he may have been 
charged with acting an interested and artful 
part; whereas he maintains that he was governed 
by higher motives, which prompted him to adapt 
himself to varying circumstances}. The first, 
however, may have been more especially the 
judgment of his opponents, and showed the low 
estimate they had formed of him. It was not 
that he had overacted his part (Luther: done too 
much, dealt sharply with the people), nor merely 
that he had been foolish or had acted foolishly. 
Nor do we understand by the word here used 
that he was charged with going beyond the limits 
either of ordinary intelligence (mysterious con- 
templations), or of intelligent consciousness (ec- 
stasy); for neither of these things are hinted at 
in the context. Nor does the extravagance al- 
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luded to seem to have been a transgression of pro- 
priety by an excessive self-glorification (Schott), 
nor an immodesty of deportment (R. Cath.). The 
idea intended is rather that of losing one’s 
senses, an insanity in contrast witb being of 
good mind, cera aaer arurrrsy In like man- 
ner éféorq is used in Mark iii. 21, and paivesdaz 
in Acts xxvi. 25. The objection to him was not 
that he had commended himself, as in chap. xi. 
17 f.), in which case owgpoveiv would signify, to 
be diffident in this respect; to God would then 
signify, for the honor of God; and for your sake 
would mean simply as a salutary example or as 
an instance of condescension for you. Such a 
sentiment would not have been needful after what 
he had said in ver. 12. He probably had before his 
mind the whole course of his action, for this had 
probably seemed to his opponents as madness. 
In contrast with the Judaizers especially, he had 
shown a burning zeal for the advancement of the 
pure Gospel, for the conversion of souls and for 
the perseverance and progress of those who had 
been converted. Did he then have reference to 
his personal experiences, such as his sudden 
conversion or his ecstatic state? The contrast as 
well as the following sentence seem to favor the 
allusion rather to his whole conduct, his general 
activity. But even on the supposition that his 
opponents were right, he suggests that the mad- 
ness they imputed to him was an extreme devo- 
tion to God, in the service of his Lord, and there- 
fore worthy of esteem. But he adds—whether 
we are now sober minded, it is for you.— 
If any one saw his conduct in an opposite light, or 
thought he acted in a reasonable and wise man- 
ner, he assured them it was all for their welfare. 
This explanation, according to which the Apostle 
speaks of his conduct as it appeared to others 
and was judged by them, seems to us much more 
simple and more eligible than that which Osiander 
defends; according to which he speaks on the one 
hand of his actual deportment, of his transcen- 
dant style of doctrine and practice, and of his 
highly exalted spiritual life, which he however 
contends actually redounded to the glory of God; 
and on the other hand of his more tranquil and ju- 
dicious manner of action, which was better under- 
stood and more generally useful. Had such been 
the Apostle’s meaning he makes use in the first 
clause of an ambiguous expression, an amphiboly, 
in which he refers ironically to his opponents’ 
insinuation, that he had been enthusiastically ex- 
travagant. The signification of é&éor7, adopted 
by Hofmann (Schrigtbew, II. p. 823): ‘to be in an 
exalted state of inspiration” is not favored by 
the common usage of the words.—For the love 
of Christ constraineth us (ver. 14).—Hoe 
here gives a reason not for what he had said in 
the first half of ver. 13, but for his assertion 
that his course of action had been sincere, and 
that whatever might be its appearance before 
men, it was for the servico of God and for the 
welfare of hia brethren. In this sentence the 
words Tov Xpiorov are in the genitive of the sub- 
ject according to the prevalent usage of Paul 
with respect to this phrase; comp. chap. vili. 24; 
xiii. 18; Rom. v. 5, 8; viii. 85, 89; Eph. ii. 4; 
ii, 19; Phil. i. 9 et al. (The personal object of 
the dydzy is introduced by ei¢ in Col. i. 4 and 1 
Thess. iii. 12). In what follows also it is evi- 


dent that the object is to point out the highest 
manifestation of Christ’s love. Although this 
love of Christ is 8 power which produces love to 
Christ, we are not to suppose both points: em- 
braced in the expression here. The verb ovvéyes 
means either, it presses, it drives, or, it holds 
together. The pronoun judas, however, cannot 
mean here, you and me (to hold us together in 
friendship), but, as the context shows, only me. 
This holding together must be the opposite of 
those separations which selfishness is apt to pro- 
duce or occasion. Calvin says: constrains our 
hearts or affections; Meyer: holds us that we 
may not pass beyondthe limits which are required 
by a regard for God’s honor and your welfare 
(Sep and tiv). The former interpretation seems 
indeed contrary to usage, since everywhere else 
the word has the meaning of, to press hard, or 
to afflict; but never, to urge or to impel; only 
in the passive is it used of the affections by 
which one is ruled. But why can not the active 
be used according to the analogy of the passive, 
of an affection which directly and thoroughly 
coutrols a man? With such a meaning the idea 
becomes more expressive. When the Apostle adds 
—we having formed this judgment—he in- 
troduces the subjective cause of that influence 
which the love of Christ had over him. That 
love had led him to form this judgment, ¢. ¢., had 
brought him to this conclusion, to this convic- 
tion. Whether this judgment was reached at 
the time of his conversion (Meyer), or whether 
the whole meaning of the death of Christ became 
thus clear to his apprehension at some later 
period of his life (Osiander), may be left undeter- 
mined. Neander remarks that ‘‘the sorist was 
here used because Paul intended to speak of 
something which happened once upon a time. 
He means, that ever since he became conscious 
of the saving love of Christ, a new principle of 
conduct had entered his heart.” The substance 
of this conviction, or rather of the judgment then 
formed was:—that one died for all, and so 
all died.—If we accept of the reading of the 
Receptus,which gives us e after dri, we must re- 
gard dre dpa—aréSavoy as belonging together: 
that (if one died for all) then all died. The hy- 
pothetical sentence, however, could have been 
only formally problematical, since what is there 
expressed must have been really certain to the 
Apostle. But if ci be left out, dr: is either equi- 
valent to: decause, and so introduces the antece- 
dent of a proposition (Meyer); or, it is in this 
instance equivalent to: ¢hat, and both clauses 
depend upon it, ¢. ¢., we have judged that one 
died for all and that all died. (Osiander). Towro 
appears to favor this latter supposition (we judged 
this that, efc.). One thing, however, which 
would go far to determine us in favor of the cau- 
sal siguification is, that it brings out more pro- 
minently the ol mdvreg aréJavov as the proper 
substance of the judgment to which the Apostle 
says in the context he had come (we judged this, 
that one died for all and so all died). And yet 
the whole force of the sentence seems to require 
that rz in the sense of ‘hat should be made to 
govern both clauses of it. This logical relation, 
however, would be destroyed if we thus bring 
in an independent conclusion by means of dpa. 
The inference which the Apostle makes from the 
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proposition that one died for all, argues strongly 
in favor of its judicially vicarious signification. 
One was in the place of all, therefore all must be 
looked upon as dead; one has made expiation 
for the offence of all, therefore all are to be 
looked upon as having suffered punishment. 
This usage, by which vrép indicates that some- 
thing was done or suffered in the name of some 
one, in consequence of which the latter is re- 
garded as doing or suffering the same thing, 

evailed even among classic writers; bat among 

ter authors the usage was extended until the 
word was introduced in connections in which a 
purer style would have required ayri. (Passow 
s. v. brép, A. IL Lp. 2064 a. 8.). aay con- 
tends that although wep xdvrow has the same 
ambiguity as the English “for,” ‘in dehaif of,’ 
the idea of service and protection always pre- 
dominates. Wherever, in speaking of the death 
of Christ, the idea of exbstrtution is intended, it is 
under the figure of a ransom, in which case it is 
expressed by dvri. (Matth. xx. 28; Mark x. rae 
Wherever the idea of covering or forgiving sins is 
intended, it is under the figure of a sin-offering, 
in which case the word used is wept duapriac or 
duapriay, as in Rom. viii. 8; 1 Pet. iti. 18; 1 
Jno. ii. 2; iv. 10. The preposition srepi, as thus 
used, has partly the sense of ‘‘on account of,’’ 
but chiefly the sense of ‘‘covering,”’ as if it were, 
he threw his death ‘‘over” or ‘‘ around our sins.”’ 
Sach generalizations contain a truth deserving 
notice, but we may doubt whether the usage was 
so strictly conformed to the etymological law. 
In the actual interpretation of our passage Stan- 
ley is compelled to confess that there would be 
no force to the Apostle’s inference that all were 
dead because Christ died, except on the idea of 
Christ’s representing or standing in the place of 
those who died with Him. See some excellent 
remarks of Trench (Synn. 2 Series, pp. 168-166) 
and Tischendorf, Boctr. Pauli de vi mor. Chr. }. 
But as in the final sentence (ver. 15) érép mdvruw 
would belong also to éyepSéivr:, such a meaning 
woald not seem appropriate to the connection, 
for we should be compelled to understand the 
resurrection for all in a sense like that which is 
expressed in Eph. ii. 5 (comp. Col. ii. 11; iii. 1), 
t. ¢., Chriet’s resurrection would be regarded as 
the resurrection of all. Not only the fimal sen- 
tence (ver. 15) but that from which the whole 
reflection is derived (‘‘the love of Christ con- 
strains us’) would probably bring us to the con- 
clusion that the main idea of the passage is, Love 
is for love, &. ¢., corresponding to the love which 
sacrifices itself for the salvation of all, is a love 
which renoances 4]! selfish motives and devotes 
itself to the great purpose of the other love. In 
such a connection the phrase all died would de- 
note a moral death. The Apostle implies that 
an essential object aimed at in the eacrifice of 
one for the redemption of all, was that the latter 
might forsake the fleshly life of sin which was 
opposed to this work of love, and which by its 
very nature was a life of selfishness, having self 
for its central aim, and in direct contradiction 
to this self-sacrificing and diffusive love. Ols- 
hausen says: that death of Christ for all is the 
alvin de or reason for the death of all for Him. 
But when any have fellowship with Christ this 
is offeeted by a faith in which His death for their 


sakes becomes actually beneficial fo them, and 
they cease to live for themselves. This is what 
the Apostle means in other places, when he says, 
we arecrucified with Christ, Gal. ii. 19; comp. Col. 
iii. 8; ii. 12; Rom. vi. 4. The Apostle speaks of 
believers who in the very act of faith have en- 
tered into the fellowship of Christ’s death, and 
hence are dead with Him, and are in the sphere 
of His death, because they have the essential prin- 
ciple of that death in a love which surrenders its 
personal life of selfishness. (comp. Meyer). We 
would not be understood as defending that inter- 
pretation, which combines and mingies together 
the subjective ethical and the objective judicial 
signification of Christ’s atoning death, or which 
makes out that all are both morally and legally 
dead by virtue and in consequence of Christ’s 
death. (Osiander). The only explanation which 
seems to us correct, and to which the whole con- 
nection (ver. 18-15) eonducts us, is that which 
represents the death of Christ, which brings sal- 
vation to all, as set forth in this passage, ac- 
cording to its ethical meaning, but as a result 
of love in Him and as a reason for love in men. 
Neander says: The article before révre¢ implies 
that precisely the all for whom Christ died must 
have died in Him. That which had been as- 
sumed as @ principle in ver. 14 (the all died), is 
presented in ver. 15 as a purpose or aim. [It 
should, however, be remarked that the purpose 
is limited to those who live (oi (d»rec), whereas 
no limitation is put to the all (of sdévrec) for 
whom Christ died, and who died in Him. See 
below]. The Apostle speaks of this living of 
rome as & moral result flowing from the death of 
Christ for all:—that they who live shouid 
no longer live for themselves.—He here 
resumes the thought involved in the being dead. 
In that dying the fleshly life of sin had ceased, 
the man no more lived to himself, the object of 
all his action was no longer a life of sense in the 
service of self alone. The positive side in con- 
trast with this is given when the Apostle adds— 
but to him who died and rose again for 
them—i. ¢., Christ who had died and risen 
again for their salvation (Rom. iv. 25) should 
now become the object of all their efforts. But 
the subjects of what is here spoken of are esid 
to be of Cavrec. These are euch as have entered 
into the fellowship of Christ’s death; but, as the 
invariable consequence, are also in the fellow- 
ship of his new life: é« vexpiw Cavtes. Comp. 
Rom. vi. 4 ff. 18. We regard as defective not 
only the interpretation which renders & Céwree 
as long as they live (for the article forbids 
such a rendering), but also that which regards 
it as meaning those who are alive ¢ ¢., those 
who are conceived of as a part of the same 
general multitude who had been redeemed 
and were dead. [It is precisely on aceount 
of the article before Zavrec that we think 
the Apostle intended to emphasize and distin- 
guish the living here from thé more general 
mass for whom Christ died. Those who make 
the living in Christ as extensive and the same as 
those for whom He died, are obliged to take the 
word died (aroGavety) in ver. 15 in two different 
significations, one judicial or literal, and the 
other moral. If on the other hand we make the 
death in ver. 15 in each case to mean a legal 
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death, then the living signifies the opposite justi- 
fication; or if we make it signify a physicai 
death, then the living must be such as partake 
in His resurrection and are alive in Him who rose 
again (Grofav. x. éyepbivr:). We may also ask, 
how it follows from Christ’s dying in any sense, 
that all or any would die in a moral sense? Is 
mot this making the Apostle assert a mere as- 
sumption? Our English A. V. makes the Apos- 
tle to have judged, that if one died for all, then 
all must have been dead. This is contrary to the 
aocrist tense of aréfavov which signifies literally 
they died. Evan with the sense that His death 
proved that all were dying creatures, we cannot 
see how such an argument was pertinent to the 
Apostie’s line of thought. His object was not 
to refer to the original state of man without re- 
demption, but to the obligations which that re- 
demptien imposed an him. Even those who deny 
that the dying of all men in aonsequence of 
Christ’s death was merely by imputation (Web- 
ster and Wilkinson), aoknowledge that His death 
indicated what was due to them, and condemned 
them unto death; and that the interast of the dc 
Cavrec extended to the resurrection, as well as 
to the death of Christ. Comp. Stanley]. 

Veas. 16, 17.—So that we from time 
know no man according to the flesh. 
—daAn inference is here drawn from what had 
just been said. Inasmuch as Christ has died for 
-all, and so their selfish life of sense, with ita ex- 
clusiveness, narrowness, etc., has been abolished; 
and inasmuch as believers are dead with Him 
who has died for them, and their new life should 
be entirely devoted to Him and His cause; hence- 
forth we must be expected to know no one, who- 
ever he may be, according to the flesh (xard 
cépxa). The cdpf is precisely that in relation to 
which believers were said in ver. 14 to be dead. 
To know according to the flesh, may be. taken 
either subjectively, as defining the knowledge of 
those here spoken of (as a knowledge merely hu- 
man without spiritual enlightenment, comp. chap. 
i. 17; 1 Cor. i. 26, as things appear to the sinful 
natural man); or objectively (as in chap. xi. 18; 
Phil. iii. 4; John viii. 15), the object itself supply- 
ing the rule for the knowledge; in this case the 
merely human, the natural in all its narrowness 
and exclusiveness as it is found in those who are 
known; hence any natural qualities which have 
no cennection with Christ, such as advantages of 
‘Jowish birth, wealth, refinement.or outward cir- 
cumstances, comp. Gal. iii. 28. -Neander says: 
“If. we confine our thoughts to those things 
which Paul bad in his mind, and.was opposing, 
-we shall probably find that he meant to say: it is 
nothing henceforth to me whether e man is by 
Dirth a Jew or a Gentile; whether he observes 
the Mosaic law or not; whether he.is connected 
externally. with those Apostles who were ap- 
pointed by Christ during His life on earth or 
not.” The knowing (edévaz) here spoken of 
mast,:‘however, include a critical discernment. 
Before deciding how much it ‘thus involves, we 
mast gefer to what the Apostle further says re- 
specting the knowing ef Christ—even if we 
have known Christ according to the-flesh, 
nevertheless now know we Him (according 
fo the flesh) no longer.—lIn the protasis ¢: «ai is 
used by. way of concession, and in the apodosis 


GAAG has the sense of nevertheless, as in chap. 
iv. 16. He acknowledges he had once had a 
knowledge of Christ according to the flesh (the 
emphasis should be placed upon the praeterite 
éyvaxauey, which on this account is placed first in 
the sentence) ; but he asserts that for the present, 
now (viv, comp. axd rov viv in the preceding 
clause), he knew Christ thus (i. ¢., xara odpxa) no 
longer. The emphasis cannot be laid upon 
Xproréy on account of its position and the rela- 
tion between the protasis and the apodosis in the 
sentence. [In such a case ypiordv should have 
stood before «card odpxaj. But xara odaxa, taken 
objectively, refers to the merely human persona- 
lity, that which made its appearance on earth. 
This defines what kind of knowledge he referred 
to, and consequently also the judgment regard- 
ing Christ which was included in it, viz., that 
which had preceded his conversion and enlight- 
enment when he first learned to recognize Christ 
(Xpcordy here used as.a proper noun, and not as 


an sppellative) as the risen Messiah and the Son 


of God (Gal. i. 16; Rom. i. 4). Gerlach: ‘That 
he might gay the more forcibly that he knew no 
man after the flesh, he applies what he had said 
to Christ Himself. He says that he had knowa 
Christ after the flesh, 1. ¢., as a natural earthly 
man, just as the inhabitants of Nazareth (Matth. 
xiii. 55) knaw him only too well, viz., as his ene- 
mies and judges.” To the same result would 
also the subjective acceptation of xara adpxa 
bring us. [Although the word éyvwxéva: signifies 
to know by.a personal experience] it does not 
necessarily imply that Paul had seen Christ with 
his bodily eyes. {It may simply mean here a 
personal acquaintance with the outward relations 
of Christ, or that Paul had contemplated Christ 
only in his outward condition. A different word 
and one much more comprehensive of all kinds 
of knowing (ofdauev) had been used when he 
spoke of knowing no man after the flesh. It is, 
however, difficult to see any important difference 
in the meaning of the two.words here]. Nv de- 
scribes his present position as a Christian, com- 
mencing with his conversion: avd Tov viv signi- 
fies from that time onwards. With respect to 
the objective or subjective acceptation of xara 


.aépxa, the. want of the article (chap. xi. 18) is by 


no ineans decisive against the former. Though 
both agree together very well in sense, or come 


essentially to the same thing, they cannot be. 


made to harmonize exegetically. If in the second 
half we should suppose a reference to a false ap- 
prehension of Christ, it could be only in a low 
Ebionite sense. Comp. the Introd. to the Epp. to. 
the Corr. 32. With that which he had inferred in 
ver. 16 from the preceding argument principally 
with respect to himself and his way of viewing - 
and judging, the Apostle now connects in ver. 17 - 
another general conclusion: So thatifany man . 
be in Christ he jis a-new areature (é ric év - 
Xpsorq@, xatv7 xriow). Since the flesh is no more . 


to determine the nature.of a believer's knowledge - 


or judgments, it follows that if any man is ip 
Christ, ¢. ¢., is in the sphere of Christ’s life, a 
new creation must have taken place; or such a.. 
man must be a new creature (for the sense of - 
these expressions is the game). In other words, 
the man is altogether a different person from: 
what he was before, and we need hava no refer- - 
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ence to what he was before he became a Chris- 
tian (subjectively or objectively). The phrase, 
@ new creature, occurs again in Gal. vi. 15. In 
relation to the thing itself comp. Eph. ii. 10; iv. 
21; Col. iii. 9 f.; Rom. vi. 6. The new birth is 
spoken of in Tit. iii. 6; John iii. 3; James i. 18. 
Kriote designates not only a Divine act (creation), 
but also the product of such an act (creature). 
The latter is the ordinary meaning in the New 
Testament (comp. Rom. i. 25; viii. 19 ff. 89 et al). 
The expression was also used by the Rabbins 
with respect to a conversion to Judaism. The 
idea of a new creature is carried out in an anti- 
thetic form in the following sentence—Old 
things have passed away—that is, with re- 
spect to those who are in Christ. The old things 
refer to the disposition and (theoretically) the 
way of thinking which one had before he became 
a Christian. Both constitute the whole mental 
state of the man, and are comprised in all things. 
[. apyaia are the things which belonged to us 
rom the beginning. Trenca, Synn., 2d Ser., pp. 
81 ff.]. Osiander comprehensively observes: 
‘‘All that the man had and purposed before he 
knew Christ, while he was out of Christ, and 
when he was not born of the Spirit, all that 
seemed valuable to him in his natural state com- 
pletely lost its influence and authority over him 
as soon as he believed on Christ, and gave way 
to the overpowering energy of a new, better and 

ermanent spirit.” Bengel expresses this pass- 
ing away by likening it to the vanishiug of the 
snow in the early spring; 8 comparison like 
that used in Isa. xliii. 18. [The Vulgate and 
some ancient expositorsa include «ac «rio in 
the antecedent portion of this sentence (si gua 
ergo in Christo nova creatura, t. ¢., if any man be 
a new creature in Christ), but such a construc- 
tion makes the whole sentence tautological [in- 
asmuch as the second or concluding member 
(vetera transierunt, t. e., old things have passed 
away) assert the same thing with the first]. The 
interjection (dof) gives great animation to the 
discourse as in 1 Cor. xv. 51; Rev. xxi. 5. [«<It 
transfers the reader as into the sudden sight of 
a picture. The moment oa man is a Christian, a 
new creation rises up; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution of all things, and 
behold! a new scene is discovered, the whole 
world has in that instant become new.” Stan- 
LEY]. If ra wrdvra should be left out of the text, 
yéyovey xarvé must have its subject in ra adpyara 
(old things have passed away, they have become 
new); unless we translate it: a new thing has 
taken place. The expression: it (the old) has be- 
come new, implying a complete change of the pre- 
vious state, is certainly a bold one. [The aorist 
(rap#Afev) indicates that the old things passed 
away at a particular time, while the perfect 
ytyove describes the state which succeeded and 
still continues. Calvin has attempted to render 
the first member of the verse with a verb sup- 
plied in the imperative mood: if any man would 
be in Christ, let him become a new creature. He 
supposes that the Apostle is rebuking the ambi- 
tion of false teachers and telling them that if 
they would be what they aspire to be, they must 
be much changed. The context, which has no- 
thing of an ironical or hortatory character, is 
entirely opposed to this view. Comp. Hodge]. 


This great change the Apostle now proceeds to 
refer to its original principle. [Os1anpge: ‘he 
mounts from this idea of the new creation to 
God the source of all life, and traces the mental 
change of which he had been speaking to the 
great fundamental improvement of all human 
relations by the atonement of Christ’’). 

Vers. 18, 19. And all things [are] of 
God.—The ‘all things” of which he had just 
spoken, the whole state in which the old nature 
and life had passed away and every thing had 
become new, comes to us from God. The way, 
however, in which this occurs, is immediately 
described more definitely by directing our minds 
to the manner in which God effects such a 
change—who reconciled us to Himself by 
Christ—KaraA/dooev, according to one class of 
interpreters is simply the accomplishment in 
man’s disposition toward God, of a change in 
which he gives up his dislike and his distrust of 
God; but according to another class, it is a 
change in God’s treatment of men, in which He 
no longer regards them with disfavor, and causes 
His wrath (opy#) towards them to cense, and 
they become His beloved ones instead of enemies 
(comp. Rom. v. 10; Col. i. 20f.). According to 
this latter view, it includes what is meant by 
showing favor to them (yapi{eoflaz) and forgive- 
ness of sins (agcévar rag duapriac); and the result 
is that man on his side returns to a state of 
friendship with God (comp. Rom. v. 1 ff.; vi. 1 ff.; 
viii. 8f.). Both of these views might, however, be 
embraced in the xaraAAdéa, 80 that the idea 
should be: the restoration of a state of friend- 
ship between God and men, but with the under- 
standing that the manifestation of grace is first 
on the part of God. Thus Neander remarks: 
‘‘Paul never speaks of God as man’s encmy, but 
only of man as God’s enemy. God is everlasting 
love and from Him can proceed nothing like 
enmity. That which separates man from God hag 
its root entirely within himself, and must be 
taken away before he can receive the communi- 
cations of Divine love in his heart. And yet 
this reconciliation of man to God is by no means 
confined to a subjective alteration of man’s dia- 
position, for even this must be the result of an 
objective change in his relations to God. When 
Paul uses the word reconciliation he includes a 
reference to every thing which has taken place 
objectively in consequence of Christ’s work of 
redemption. The wrath of God (6p)% Seow) the 
check which has been given to man’s moral de- 
velopment in consequence of sin, cannot cease 
until it is removed by the redemption through 
Christ’s death.” [It may perhaps be conceded 
that in this whole passage (vv. 18-21) ‘not a 
word is given about God reconciling Himself to 
us, appeasing His anger, satisfying His justice, 
or expiating our sins.” (J. Young). And yet 
ver. 21 involves an idea very similar, and implies 
that the ground on which this whole passage is 
based (for whether yap is genuine or not, the 
verse itself is unquestionably a reason for the 
preceding argument) is that Christ has been made 
sin for us. The original meaning of xaraAAdoou 
was doubtless that of a mutual exchange, and 
hence a mutual reconciliation of hostile parties. 
Some passages in the New Testament (Rom. yv, 
11, and all those which speak of this reconcilia- 
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tion as effected by the death of Christ) seem to 
hint also at this idea. And yet we see no injury 
but rather a great benefit to theological excgesis 
if xavaAAayf could be uniformly distinguished 
from iaouds and its kindred words, and confined 
to that part of the redeeming work by which man 
is reconciled (whatever may be the means, objec- 
tive or subjective) toGod. OLsHAUSsEN on Rom. 
ii, 24; STANLEY’s Odss. on the result of our pas- 
sage; C. F. Scumip’s Bibl. Theol. Vol. II. p. 816 ff. 
Eprarp’s Chr. Dogm. 3 406]. But the phrase by 
Christ refers to something which becomes more 
distinctly prominent in ver. 21 (not by means of 
his doctrine or his example. Pelag). The pro- 
noun ws (7uac) signifies not the Apostles exclu- 
sively, but believers generally; for there is no 
limitation implied until the nature of the subject 
calls for a limitation in the next sentence—and 
hath given to us the ministration of the 
reconciliation.—This ministration of the re- 
conciliation is analogous to the ministration of 
righteousness, in chap. iii. 9. It is a ministry 
entirely devoted to the work of reconciliation, 
whose business it is to make known that recon- 
ciliation, and in consequence of which men be- 
lieve in Christ. To define this ministry so as to 


make it include all believers (Olshausen) is con-. 


trary to the whole analogy of Paul’s representa- 
tion. One might much rather take jude in a yet 
more limited sense (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 10; 1 Tim. 
i. 12 ff.); but such a construction is not necessary. 
nor would it be consistent with ver. 19.—Be. 
cause God was reconciling a world unto 
himself in Christ (ver. 19).—We have here an 
explanation and a reason for what had just been 
said. The word God (@edc) stands so emphati- 
cally at the head of the sentence as to indicate a 
Divine agency in all this preparatory work, and 
a special prominence of it. Shall we now take 
the words God was in Christ, as if they consti- 
tuted a sentence by itself, and regard the whole 
verse as asserting that the work of atonement 
was accomplished by the Divine being in Christ, 
or by the Godhead of Christ (comp. Col. i. 19 ff.) 
in opposition to a lower Christological view? In 
this case God would signify the Father (others 
make it mean the Adyoc, and still others the 
Triune God), and elvac év would designate an 
habitual and substantial presence, and not merely 
a transient dynamic fellowship (Osiander). Or 
is fv xaradAdoowy an emphatic periphrastic im- 
perfect (as in Gal. i. 23), by which Paul wished 
to imform us in what things God was acting; 
orz., that God was when Christ died, reconciling 
the world unto Himself; ¢ e. God was in the 
work of Christ, in that series of acts by which 
the world was reconciled to God, and especially 
in that great event in which Christ died to atone 
for the world (the xaradAdfaz of ver. 18, Meyer)? 
Our decision upon these questions must depend 
very much upon what we find in the succeeding 
context. According to Meyer, Paul is in that 
context assigning the reasons which had induced 
him to say that God was reconciling the world. 
These are given when it is said that God was not 
imputing to men their trespasses, and had com- 
mitted to him and his fellow laborers the word 
of reconciliation ; from both which it was evident 
that God was in Christ’s work engaged in a 
echeme to reconcile the whole world unto Him- 
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self. The words p27 Aoyedduevoc have the force of 
a, verb in the present tense, for they assert that God 
is not reckoning unto men their trespasses. On 
the other hand the committing to us the work of 
reconciliation was what God did in applying that 
work to men, after it had been accomplished by 
Christ. Even Osiander concedes that these sen- 
tences are not to be codrdinated with but subordi- . 
nated to xataAAdoouy, etc., and that y7 AoyCépuevoc 
describes a result which is intimately connected 
and nearly coincident with the reconciliation. 
This is the remission of guilt, a benefit which in- 
dividuals may receive through faith, and to co 

municate which is the object of the Divine insti- 
tution of the ministry (xai Séuevoc, ete.); and 
yet this result of the reconciling act, and the 
organ so indispensable to its realization in indi- 
viduals, is not, according to him, an elementary 
part of it. It must, however, be conceded, that 
the way in which Meyer connects the participial 
sentence with 7 xaradddoo. (‘it is evident that 
God is reconciling the world unto Himself, 
inasmuch as He does not impute,” efc.), bas 
something rather artificial about it. Such a con- 
nection of the words would have been proper 
only if the Apostle had said, God is reconciling 
the world, or if he had continued by saying, 
God did not impute (imperfect) to men their 
trespasses. On the whole we think it best with 
Meyer to take 7v—xaradAdcowr together, but to 
regard the participial sentence as a more par- 
ticular description of the way in which God was 
reconciling the world to Himself in Christ, “God 
was in Christ, (a phrase equivalent to by (dia) 
Jesus Christ in ver. 18, but with the understand- 
ing that Christ and what He has done are the only 
basis on which the reconciliation is founded), 
bringing back the world to a state of friendship 
with Himself; for He imputed nat men’s sins to 
them, and He has committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation.”” Not imputing men’s trespasses 
to them is equivalent to the bestowal of forgive- 
ness upon men, and implies that God was apply- 
ing the benefits of salvation by Christ to indi- 
viduals (avroic). This is set forth by means of 
a present participle (imperf. Winer, 3 46), be- 
cause the act was continuously to be repeated, 
while the word describing the institution of the 
ministerial office (Séuevoc), is an aorist participle, 
because the act was accomplished at a certain 
time. But the reconciliation, or the restoration 
of the happy relation, which was the consequence 
of this proceeding, is mentioned as a process 
commenced in Christ but not as yet concluded 
(qv—xaraA;dorwy). As we do not think that this 
refers exclusively to the objective facts of the re- 
deeming work, the objection which de Wette 
urges, that xai Jéuevoc, efe., is not an expression 
quite suitable to those facts [inasmuch as it 
implies that they were put into the mouth or 
heart (see peer) will not apply to us. Kédopor, 
as in Jno. iii. 25 et al., signifies the human 
race, and as it is here without the article, 
it means perhaps ‘‘a whole world.” The word 
trespasses (rwapartréuata), a8 in Rom. iii. 26, 
signifies faults, sins, aberrations from the right 
way, from the truth, from rectitude, ete. [Trench, 
Synn. 2d ser. p. 76]. Hath committed to us the 
word of reconciliation signifies, according to some, 
that God had established and arranged the 
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doctrines of the Christian faith in the Church, 
‘t. e., had promulgated the doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion. But the unmistakable reference of this ex- 
pression to what had been said in ver. 18, re- 
specting the giving of the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion to the Apostle, induces us to understand the 
Apostles by juiv. ee use of the aorist parti- 
ciple Séusevoc, here, 18 remarkable. We should 
have expected xai &ero, and a slight anacola- 
thon cannot be denied (Olshausen). The word 
cannot be connected back with Oed¢ Fy, since 
‘such a connection of an aorist part. with- 
‘out an article and an imperfect verb, would 
be not only without an example but with- 
out an appropriate sense (God hath contmitted to 
us, or deposited in us, efc.). Our English version 
assumes that this phrase (Géuevoc ev fui) sig- 
nifies, hath committed or intrusted to us, or laid 
upon us, the work of preaching the outward 
word of reconciliation. And yet the phrase is 
so peculiar that we cannot but look for an addi- 
tional and a deeper meaning. Beza long ago 
finely remarked, that ‘* among the Hebrews one 
was said to put words in the mouth of another 
who used his agency in making something known 
to others. But when this formula is applied to 
God it has a special emphasis, and signifies that 
‘the heart is impelled and the tongue is directed 
‘by the Lord to speak in @ particular way, and 
that the person is chosen by God and authorized 
to speak in the name of God.” From the force 
of the middle voice, we infer that the Apostle 
‘speaks of the mental act or purpose of God, ra- 
ther than of the external ordination of the Apos- 
ules (Jelf’s Gram. 3 363, Winer, 3 89, 2); or as 
Wordsworth prefers to take it, in a more special 
sense reflexively: ‘‘having deposited for Him- 
self the treasures of His grace in us, as in vessels 
chosen for that purpose, earthen and fragile 
though we be’’]. The words déoba & would 
then mean, to put into the mouth (Ex. iv. 15), 
or to put within us, to inspire us that we may 
communicate it to others [not, however to the 
entire exclusion of the idea of a more exter- 
nal intrusting of the Gospel to us]. With re- 
‘spect to the impropriety, for grammatical rea- 
‘sons, of connecting Dévevoc with fy, comp. Meyer. 
The word (Adyoc) of reconciliation in this pas- 
‘gage is similar to 6 Adyo¢ rod cravpod (the word 
of the cross) in 1 Cor. i. 18, and it signifies 
here the word, the substance of which is the re- 
conciliation. The particles o¢ 5rt are equivalent 
here to utpote quod (seeing that, because, for, in a 
very different connection from the same words 
‘in chap. xi. 21), and connect our passage with 
chap. i. 18. Everything is represented 4s pro- 
coating from God, ‘who has reconciled us to 
Himself by Christ.” For God in Christ has truty 
‘entered upon & process by which He is reconcil- 
ing the wworld. He makes believers perceive in 
‘their own experience that God has reconciled 
‘them to Himself by Jesus Christ; He brings them 
into the state of reconciliation which He has 
“established with the world.” The Apostle now 
_ proceeds to describe further the method in which 
“this was effected, so far as relates to its general 
‘principles. Or, rather, he gives the ‘reason for 
the assertion, that the change mentioned in ver. 
17 5, in which old things had passed away and 
‘all things had become new, was to be ascribed to 
God, who had reconciled believers to Himself 
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‘complete sense of this partioipial - 
be understood only by meaus of brep Xprozos, it 
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through Christ. In this way he brings before 
us the vast extent of the Divine ageney in saving 
men. Inasmuch as God in Christ exercised such 
a comprehensive agency, that great change must 
be referred to the same God who was reconciling 
us to Himself by Christ. | 

Vers. 20, 21.—In behalf of Christ then 
we are ambassadors, as though God were 
exhorting by us.—[‘‘It is indeed doubtful 
whether yap, for, belongs to the text, as it is omit- 
ted in many of the oldest mranuscripts. Its 
omission only renders the transition more ab- 
rupt, for the relation of the passage remains the 


same.” Hover]. The particle oty (then, there- 


fore) refers to that which had been said in the 
preceding verse. [As God is reconciling men 
and hath committed to us the work of redonciling 
men, I turn to you Corinthians as a part of the 
community to whom I am sent, and as partially 
unrecovered or strayed from the right way, and 
I commence my work with you]. The words, we 
are ambassadors for Christ, imply as their logi- 
cal antecedent that the ministry of reconeiliation 
had been committed to them (ver. 18). The re- 
conciliation (xaraAA.) was in fact communicated 
to men through Christ, and had its origin in Him 
(vers. 18 f.): and of course it was Christ’s cause 
which the Apostles represented among men. The 
verb mpecfebe signifies to be @ messenger 
(‘‘sometimes merely to deliver a message to ano- 
ther without being empowered to do any thing 
more than to explain or enforce it.”” Broom- 
It is found also in Eph. vi. 20. The 
preposition izep signifies here, not instead of 
(Luther), but t the interest of another, and es- 
pecially in behalf of Him whois the Mediator and 
Author of the reconciliation. It refers to those 
to whom the ministry of this reconciliation had 
been committed, and through whose agency this 
reconciliation was to be effected and Christ was 
to be glorified. From the same fact that it was 
God who had committed unto the Apostles the 
word of reconciliation, it followed further that 
when those Apostles fulfilled their commission, 
it was as though God exhorted by means of them. 
[Curysostom: ‘The Father sent the Son to be- 
seech and be His Ambassador unto mankind. 
When then He was slain and gone, we succeeded 
to the embassy, and in His stead and the Father's 
we beseech you”’}. It is implied here that in 
our work as messengers we stand in the place of 
God; our exhortation should be looked upon as 
given by God through us; or we perform the 

duties of our office with the feeling that it is God 
who addresses or admonishes men through us. 

This participial sentence, however, may be easily 

connected with what follows: as though God did 

beseech you by us, we pray you, efc. But as the 

ression can 


seems more appropriate to connect it with that 
which precedes it. But'even then the ides of 
substitution is not the ‘only one which is suits- 
ble. The ‘prayer which the Apostie utters is 
presented in behalf of Christ in the sense just 
explained. ‘We pray on Ohrist’s behalf: 
Be reconciled to God.— We pray (dedueia) 
is the language of the most condescending love 
(Osiander). The tenor of the prayer is that they 
would be reconciled to God. This is a most ur- 
gent appeal to those who had not yet believed in 
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Christ, or participated in the blessings of salva- 
tion (not to those who had already believed, and 
for the purpose of exciting them to continued ad- 
vances in repentance and faith). [Dr. Hodge re- 
marks that the word xaraAAdyrre is in the passive 
voice, and cannot mean, ‘ Reconcile yourselves;’ 
but, ‘ Be reconciled, embrace the offer of the re- 
conciliation.” ©. F. Soumip (Bibl, Theol. Vol. 
IL, p, 818) notices that the word has here not 
a medial but s passive signification, implying 
that we have merely to accept an influence or act 
of God, under which we were originally passive. 
We were at first éyfpoi and objects of the Divine 
opy#, and in ceasing to be these we become re- 
conciled to God]. According to the way in which 
we translate the words, ‘ Recongile yourselves, or 
be ye reconciled (comp. Rom. v. 10), or, allow 
pap epa be to be reconciled,’ the meaning muat 
e, ‘Accept the reconciliation God has extended 
to you by Christ, accept what He presents to 
ou, take the hand of reconciliation He reaches 
orth to you.’ The Apostle in thia passage evi- 
dently had no thought of a reconciliation of 
themselves by laying aside the minding of the 
flesh and putting on the minding of the Spirit 
(Riickert), Such a process was looked upon by 
him as merely the necessary result of the recon- 
ciliation; or the application of the reconciliation 
by means of faith (comp. Meyer, Osiander). 
Him who knew not sin He made to be 
sin for us (ver. 21). According to the true 
reading of the text, the Apostle here introduces 
without a connecting particle ydp (asyndeton), a 
motive which should induce his readers to com- 
ply with his prayer or exhortation. This was 
the work which God’s holy love had accomplished 
in Christ for effecting reconciliation. Now en- 
ters the notion of the iAacuds, the propitiation. 
Comp. Rom. iii. 25; viii. 8; 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10; 
Heb. ii. 17. By rdv uy yvdvta duapriav he means 
Christ in His perfect sinlessness (what Chrysos- 
tom calls in the positive sense Tov avrodixavocivay 
év7a), He who knows no sin, to whose internal 
nature or outward action all contradiction to God 
or departure from the Divine will was a complete 
stranger, altogether beyond His personal expe- 
rience or consciousness. The yf is here required 
[instead of ov] not by the participle with the ar- 
ticle (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 10; Eph. v. 4), but it ex- 
preases the denial of the thing as it appears to 
the mind, é. ¢., in the representation of the mind 
itself. [Winer’s Gram., 359, 3 6.]. This may 
be in the mind of men (i. ¢., in the minds of 
Christians); in which case it says of Christ that 
we Christians regard Him as One who knew no 
sin, or it may refer to the mind of God, and so it 
tells us how Christ appeared before the Divine 
mind. As God is here the subject cf the Apos- 
tle’s remarks, the latter is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect interpretation. Hofmann in his Schriftbe- 
weis, Vol. I]., 86, says: ‘“‘God has made Him in 
His sinlessness to be sin. It is from this denial 
of sin in Christ according to the Divine judgment 
that we must explain the use of the relative ne- 
gative particle.” When it is said that this sin- 
less Being was made sin for us (i72p quay 
Guapviav érahoev), trép pucv stands first to give 
it more force; and it seems very natural to take 
the phrase in the sense of a substitution. And 
yet this is not absolutely necessary, nor does it 


seem quite appropriate in both instances in which 
the word is here used, since God could not make 
us sin at first, inasmuch as we were in our own 
selves sinnera. The iép is here therefore to ba 
taken as equivalent to: for our good, and findg 
its explanation in the final sentence beginni 
with iva, The idea expressed in making Him to 
be sin must be that God made Him the bearer of 
sin when He suffered, inasmuch as by His suffer- 
ings and death as a malefactor He was treated 
as @ sinner (duaprwAdc), or was given up to the 
fate of those who were sinners. The interpreta- 
tion of duapriay as & sin offering is consistent 
neither with usage, with the context (7dv 1?) 
yvérta pene nor with the contrast Nae 
civy). Comp. Hofmann, Schrifibew., Il., p. 329. 
Sin becomes actualized in one in whom there is 
no sin, when he becomes @ sinner in outward ap- 
pearance, though he is not go in reality. God 
allows sin to become an actual expericnce to him 
who has never committed it in fact. So was it 
with Christ when God determined He should ex- 
perience what befel Him. In like manner, Gal. 
iii, 13. If Payl had intended to say that God 
desigoed to set forth Christ as one in whom sin 
is concentrated and represented in its complete- 
ness, and with whom it ig in certain respects 
identified Aloe peel he could do no better than 
to say, ‘‘He made our gins to be His.” The idea 
expressed in imép judy is further carried out 
when it ig added: that we might become 
God's righteousness in Him.—The righteous- 
ness of God is probably equivalent to bein 
righteous with God (dixatoc wapa Seq) ; or, provided 
we take Jeov in the sense of ex Yeot as in Phil. 
ili, 9, it would have the meaning of being made 
righteous by tod (dsxawéivreg tzd tov Veov). 
Ewald: ‘we thus become in Christ (to use the 
old gacrificial language) a legal offering before 
God and well pleasing in His sight; an expres- 
sion much like what is used ia chap. ii. 15.” 
From the nature of the case, a righteousness 
which came from God must be sufficient in His 
sight. Negnder: ‘“‘A perfect righteousness, the 
ideal of a holy life, like the sufferings in which 
this holy life was perfected, is given to our bu- 
manity. For all, and in the place of all, He has 
borne the burden of human guilt, and made this 
ideal a reality. All who enter into communion 
with Him appear in God’s sight dixaso: tv Xpio7g; 
for their surrender into His hands is a pledge 
that this ideal of holiness will be actualized in 
them also.”” [Chrysostom thinks that there was 
a profound reason for using the abstract for the 
concrete form here: “the word d:xawatiy ex- 
presses the unspeakable bounty of the gift; that 
God hath not given us only the operation or ef- 
fect of His righteousness, but His very righteous- 
ness, His very self unto us. Paul does not say 
that God treated Christ as a sinner, but as sin, 
the guultty itself; in order that we might become 
not merely righteous men, but the righteousness of 
God in Him.” TheReceptus which our English 
A. V. follows uses here the present (yevaueda) 
instead of the aorist (yevdoueda)]. But as there 
is no reference to time in this place, and the ob- 
jeet is to express the simple occurrence once for 
all time without regard to the instant of its ac- 
complishment, the aorist was preferable. There 
were also internal reasons for using a tense ap- 
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plicable to all time. In év aire is expressed the 
fellowship with Christ which takes place by 
means of a faith which is by its nature a putting 
on of Christ. In fellowship with Him we become 
a righteousness of God, for whoever is in Christ 
is looked upon by God as righteous, or as pos- 
sessed of a just title to life. Comp. on 1 Cor. i. 
80. The necessary fruit of this is holiness, but 
the two things are not to be confounded. (Hof- 
mann, p. 230, says: ‘‘We become in Christ the 
righteousness of God, because we have it in His 
person. We need nothing else to make it ours 
than to share in His fellowship’’). 

[After all the efforts which have been made to 
show that this passage (Tov yp yvévra ayapriav 
irép judy auapt. éroinoev) cannot mean that 
Christ bore the punishment of human sin, we 
cannot divest it of that essential signification. 
Granting that it does not mean strictly that 
Christ became an actual sinner, it surely signifies 
that He bore the consequences of sin, if not in the 

ersonal anger of God toward Himself, at least in 
being surrendered to the malice of evil beings, 
and to the endurance of those evils which God 
has decreed shall be the curse of actual sin. 
Why may we not then use the Soriptural lan- 
guage by saying He endures our ourse, that is, 
the evils which are the ordinary curse of our 
sinful humanity? And why should we not say 
in strict accordance with our verse, that God’s 
object was that we might be delivered not only 
‘‘ from sin, itself” (J. Youna, Life and Light of 
Men, p. 300 and 885), but ‘‘ from the punishment 
which is its necessary result;” yea, that we 
might be placed in the position of completely 
righteous persons, and not only ‘‘rightened in 
spirit,” but justified from all guilt and invested 
with all the benefits of righteousness? While 
with Billroth and Calvin, we may concede that 
auaptia cannot be strictly rendered a sin-offering 
(for which Paul gives us no example in his ac- 
knowledged writings), it is plain that the idea of 
an offering, whereby the wrath of God was 
turned away, lies at the foundation of all that 
Paul teaches concerning the reconciliation of God 
to men. Comp. 1 Cor. v. 7; Eph. v. 2 e¢e., with 
Rom. v. 9; 1 Thess. i. 10 and Eph. ii. 8’’}. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is a wonderful expedient of holy love 
that a sinless being should be given up to endure 
the fate of sinners, and so should bring about a 
Divine righteousness, a perfect Divine title to 
life for all sinners in fellowship with Him. Sin 
involves a desire to be as God in the way of self- 
exaltation, and it is a complete denial of God's 
prerogatives. It necessarily provokes a reaction 
of these prerogatives, This reaction is the 
Divine dpyf, which disowns the right which man 
in the image of God originally possessed to have 
fellowship in the Divine life, and gives him over 
to death. But as this reacting power is nothing 
but God’s eternal unchangeable love, which seeks 
to communicate itself to men, and knows how to 
bring all that opposes it into subserviency to its 
purposes, a restoration has been secured in which 
it will find complete satisfaction. Into that very 
world in which this Divine reaction against sin 
was displayed One has been introduced, to 


whose nature all ungodly thoughts and purposes 
(sins) were completely foreign. In the bodily 
and mental sufferings which His holy love to God 
and men led Him to endure while He was in that 
state, He appeared to be just the reverse of what 
He really was. He appeared to be sem, and 
thus the reaction against sinners was in fact 
abolished. God Himself thus brought it to an 
end by means of that Son who is essentially one 
with Himself. In accordance with His righteous 
will, that Son denied Himself, completely entered 
our sinful humanity affected as it was by that re- 
action, and as the Son of man, as another Adam, 
suffered death for the benefit of all our race. 
This abolished the influence which denied the 
title of all men to life, or rather restored it to 
them altogether. Now every one who enters 
into fellowship with that Sinless One, who has 
thus been made sin, (t. ¢. whoever believes in 
Him) becomes possessed of this Divine title. 
When we are in Christ, ¢. ¢., in fellowship with 
this Sinless One whom God has made sin for this 
very purpose, we affirm or justify that reaction 
which fell upon Him who deserved it not, that it 
might not fall upon us who deserved it (yrévtac 
Guaptiav). We justify God in His opposition to 
us, condemn ourselves, confess our absolute un- 
worthiness and Christ’s perfect worthiness; and 
we present for acceptance before God nothing in 
ourselves but only what there is in Christ. Such 
is the work of holy love by whose efficacy our 
restoration has become possible. 

2. It is therefore in the work of ezptation which 
God’s holy love has devised and accomplished, 
that we must find the basis of the work of recon- 
ciliation, This reconciliation is simply a restora- 
tion of the friendship which once existed bet ween 
God and our race (the world) perverted from 
Him by sin and lying under His wrath. It is a 
work which must be ascribed entirely to God. 
He it was who reconciled the world unto himself, 
and two things may be especially remarked in 
what He is doing for its accomplishment: 1. He 
imputes not to men their sins, He blots out the 
record of them in His book; 2. He has committed 
to the hearts and lips of those who are called to 
the ministry, the word of reconciliation (comp. 
Col. ii. 18 f.; Eph. ii. 17; Rom. x. 14f.). These 
messengers in God’s name, with great earnesiness 
make known the Gospel to men, that they may 
procure for Christ the best reward for all His 
suffering, as they urgently press those for whom 
He died to accept the reconciliation He has pro- 
vided, to be reconciled to that God who has be- 
stowed such great things (ver. 21), and with fall 
confidence in Him to renounce every thing in- 
consistent with His will. 

8. The proper fruit of all this must be a com- 
plete change and renewal. The love of Christ 
giving Himself up to atone for sin, swallows up 
the individual life of all in His own death for 
them. The selfishness which made its own gra- 
tification the only end and centre of all its efforts, 
is exchanged for a life devoted to Christ. In 
the eyes of His followers Christ will be sur- 
rounded with a glorious radiance. Every un- 
worthy thought of Him will be renounced, He 
will be glorified by the Divine Spirit in our 
hearts, and He will be acknowledged to be ex- 
ceeding great, their all in all. Another result 
of His influence will be that each of these followers 
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will regard his brethren and his fellowmen, 
whoever they may be, in an entirely new light, 
not according to their natural and external re- 
lations, but according to what they are or should 
be in Christ, &. e. what they are in consequence 
of His redeeming work and the fellowship of His 
general mercy. Their hearts will be thus greatly 
expanded and strengthened in love, selfish pas- 
sions will be restrained and overcome by the 
love of Christ and a burning seal, for the cause 
of God (which will probably seem like insanity 
to those who know not the love of Christ), or, if 
the salvation of souls demand it, a wise modera- 
tion and a prudent circumspection will be mani- 
fested in all their conduct. 

4. Avausting:—‘‘ Behold our Mediator! Not 
God without humanity, nor mau without divi- 
nity; but intermediate between mere Deity and 
mere humanity, he is a human divinity, and a 
divine humanity ”’ (ver. ey 

[5. The whole scheme of salvation is the off- 
spring of Divine love. No one should imagine 
the absurdity that God has changed and become 
any more merciful and loving in Himself since 
Christ has interposed for our salvation than He 
was before. That scheme and Christ’s work 
only removed obstructions to the manifestation 
of a love which was forever the same. By what 
Christ does for man and in man, He makes it 
consistent for God to pardon and have fellowship 
with men, And onthe ground of such a mani- 
festation of love, we have a right, and we who 
have heard of it are bound to call on every hu- 
man being, in every possible condition, to be re- 
conciled to God. To all who reject this scheme 
of mercy it is right to proclaim the terrors of the 
Lord still, for there remaineth no other sacrifice 
and no power in the universe to save a man who 
neglects so great a salvation. Comp. Barnes 
Observy. on the whole chapter]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Stanke:—Ver. 11. (On Luther’s translation: 
echin fahren). Christ ought to be preached in a 
way which is attractive and appropriate to the 
nature of the Gospel, but so that men may be truly 
eonverted. Happy is it for that preacher who in 
all his duties and aims is so manifest to God that 
he can humbly and truly enjoy a good conscieuce. 
A faithful pastor will so walk that the consciences 
of all who hear him will be deeply impressed with 
& conviction of his ability, his fidelity, and his 
uprightness.—Ver. 12. If a faithful minister is 
bound to convince his hearers of his uprightness, 
they are equally bound to defend him against 
every attempt to destroy his reputation (chap. 
xii. 11).—Ver 13. Hepinazer:—When a man is 
grieved by the severity of his minister, he should 
remember that. it was done on God’s behalf, and 
if God was pleased, why should he find fault and 
be angry? Jer. vi. 27. Of all persons in the 
world the minister of Christ should see that he 
is both loving and severe in due moderation 
(2 Tim. ii. 24 f.).—Ver. 14. In His incarnation 
and in all He did and suffered, our Lord acted as 
a Mediator for the whole human race. In God’s 
sight we are all dead and risen with Him. It is 
a glorious mark of a true servant of God when 
the love of Christ is the moving principle of all 


his duties and his zeal. Such a one cannot but 
be truly simple and sincere (chap. ii. 17). The 
hireling, on the other hand, who loves only him- 
self and the world, will be silent when he ought 
to speak and speak when he ought to be silent. 
—Ver. 15. If sanctification is taken away from 
redemption, grace is turned into licentiousness; 
but if redemption is taken away from sanctifica- 
tion, Christianity becomes difficult, yea, imprac- 
ticable. By a believing application to ourselves 
of redemption by Christ, we are delivered from 
the guilt and punishment, but by sanctification, 
its fruit, we are delivered from the dominion of 
sin. Justification and sanctification are always 
to be united. The purer and the richer the ap- 
propriation of mercy the easier and more perfect 
the performance of duties. When faith receives 
the mercy, it sets the heart to work by love. 
Thus the whole of Christianity consists in faith 
receiving and love giving. Whoever receives 
much has much to give. To receive much and 
give nothing proves that you do not properly re- 
ceive, and to give without receiving proves that 
you do not properly give. You receive not, and 
you give not, from God.—Ver. 16. Hepincer:— 
Christians should esteem one another in propor- 
tion as they discover upon each other the tokens 
of the Spirit’s presence and of a new creatien. 
All else is of no importance (Matth. xii. 46 f.).— 
HepinerR :—Let it be your first object to know 
whether a man is in and through Christ a new 
creature. That, and that alone, is what God 
looks at.—Ver. 17. Everything depeuds upon the 
new man in Christ, upon regeneration and an 
active faith (Gal. v. 6). We may apply to the 
kingdom of grace what our Lord says of the king- 
dom of glory (Rev. xxi. 5). Hevinaer:—How 
often we hear of old usages! In Christ every- 
thing is new and is renewed day by day. What 
is old in opposition to the Scriptures, old with- 
out growth is good for nothing. HEpInaER:— 
Golden truth! God is reconciled, peace pro- 
claimed, Christ a sinner for us, and we righteous 
and holy in Him. The curse, sin and death, 
what harm can they do to one who is in Christ 
Saar ii.5 f.; Rom. viii.1)? The principal point 
or those who give instruction under the New 
Testament is, in what way reconciliation with 
God takes place, and how each of us can have 
part init? But he who is himself unreconciled 
to God, and especially with his neighbor, dis- 
penses tu others what he rejects for himself.— 
Ver. 19. Hepincsr:—There are two kinds of 
non-imputation: 1, When God lays upon His 8on 
the sins of the world (Isa. I xiii. 5 f.), that all men 
may be freed from the necessity of satisfying 
God’s Law, either by perfect obedience or by 
punishment. This is the general grace which is 
prepared forall, but is not actually imparted 
to all. But when faith appropriates our Lord’s 
merits, there immediately fullows another and 
truer kind of non-imputation; 2, When the sin- 
ner is justified, t.¢., is absolved from all guilt 
and becomes a partaker in all Christ’s benefits, 
yea, in Christ Himself and everything that be- 
longs to Christ.—Ver. 20. Spenzn:—lIf one had 
committed an offence against a great sovereign, 
and had forfeited his life, it would be looked upon 
as a great matter if that sovereign condescended 
to give him mercy when he humbled himself to 
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ask for it. But what would be said if that sove- 
reign should send messengers and entreat him to 
be reconciled? And yet God has done this, and 
shown a love beyond all comprehension. Always 
present God’s word in such simplicity and purity 
that all shall see and feel that it is God who 
teaches, exhorts and comforts through thee. 
When listening to God’s ministering servant re- 
member that it is God's voice you hear, and that 
it is with God you have to do.—Ver. 21. Spr- 
wen:—As God made Christ to be sin, who had 
mo sin in Himself, and hence divine justice saw 
none of his own righteousness, but only imputed 
sin in Him, so God makes us who are in Christ 
to be righteousness, and henceforth He beholds 
no more the sins which are in us and have been 
forgiven, but only righteousness. We thus be- 
come righteousness; not in appearance or in 
imagination merely, but in deed and in truth. 
Oh, the depth of God’s wisdom and love! 
BeeLens Bisuye, Ver. 11:—-The fear of the 
Lord makes us anxious to posséss those powers 
of persuasion which are so needful among men. 
Fear and love thus act together.—Ver. 18. Not 
unfrequently what seems extravagant, and be- 
yond all bounds of discretion, may be really 
right, and spring from the exceeding greatness 
of one’s love to God. A discreet gentleness is 
a truly divine gift, for which we have much rea- 
son to pray.—Ver. 14. The love of Christ is a 
cordial affection which Christ has toward the 
new born soul, and which the soul has for Christ. 
The one highly esteems, properly recognizes, 
embraces and longs for; the other is willing to 
do any thing to please the beloved one; avoids 
everything which is likely to grieve, injure or 
displease him; adapts himself honestly to his 
wishes; endeavors to unite with him more and 
more, and has a complete fellowship with him in 
all things. It makes each Christian careful and 
quick to understand the will of his beloved Lord, 
and to know what will be agreeable or disagree- 
able to Christ, what will be injurious or benefi- 
cial to Christ’s kingdom, and what will be dis- 
graceful or honorable to Christ’s cause. It 
makes him compliant and submissive to his 
Lord’s will; it frees him from the necessity of 
pleasing the world, and takes away all fear when 
he is called to testify against prevailing corrup- 
tion. Ministers especially should allow nothing 
but this love to contro] them in their preaching 
and in theirlives. The surest sign that we have 
it is, when it urges us to a loving obedience, to 
fidelity, truth and uprightness, to love our neigh- 
Bor and even our enemies, to be merciful and 
forbearing toward those who are in trouble, to 
help those who are oppressed, and to give coun- 
sel and assistance to al! who stand in need. 
Those who hunger for Christ’s love, have already 
begun to love Him, and the more this desire is 
awakened, the more will their love increase, up- 
til it will become strong enough to overcome all 
earthly love. And yet this love is of a delicate 
nature and habit, for it can easily be injured and 
lost. (Rev. ii. 4). The enemy can never bear to 
have a soul know, and hear, and speak only of 
the love of Christ. Even well-meaning persons 
often think that such a one does too much. 
(Martha, Mary). 
springs from the death and life of Christ as our 
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Saviour and our Head. The ministry of thd 
Gospel is therefore a ministry of death and life. 
—Ver. 15. It is by a profound consideration of 
the death and resurrection of Christ that we ere 
brought most ¢ffectually to deny ourselves, and 
to renounce what we before loved. The love 
which led Jesus to suffer and die for us will 
so affect our hearts, and His resurrection will 
awaken in us a love so peculiar, that we shall 
live for Him, depend upon Him, eat and drink 
for Him, sleep and awake for Him, walk in and 
with Him, and find every thing sanctified and’ 
sweetened by Mis love. What a wild faney to 
think of having part in Christ and in His glory 
while we continue in sin! Accursed delusion, to 
make the infinitely Holy One a minister of sin! 
To live wholly for ourselves is to live far from 
God and in corruption. It is nothing but hell 
and death for s man to consult only his own in- 
terest, to think of, to love and to have others 
love no one but himself, and to make a god of 
himself. Christ’s death should draw us off from 
all such wretched idolatry as this. Self-denial 
takes from us nothing, but it restores us much 
which we had lost.—Ver. 16. They who die with 
Christ for all, can never more know or depend 
upon man according to the flesh. (Deut. xxxiii. 
9). They love even their own children only in 
and for God. The more we are devoted to God, 
the more acceptable and fhe nearer we are to 
Him. Childhood must give way to youth and 
manhood. We must not always remain satiafied 
with Christ’s humanity, but venture to be fami- 
liar with His Divinity. For the very idea of the 
sons of God implies that those who have been 
alienated from God are reunited with Him in 
spiritual friendship.—Ver. 17. The new creation 
is the life of Jésus in us, it is being born of God, 
it is a holy life. In it the old must completely 
pass away; and henceforth we must never creep 
back, but be ever pressing forward. We live 
among shadows no longer, but with Christ Him- 
self. (Col. ii. 17).—Ver. 18. God’s eterna! love 
has given us al] things and has found means of 
restoring peace and friendship between us and 
Him by Jesus Christ (1 Jno. ii. 2 f.) whom He 
has therefore exalted above all things. (Heb. f. 
3).—Ver. 19. God has committed all ae to 
Christ; it is with Him, therefore, that we have 
to do, and to Him we must apply. The world 
had to be reconciled to God, for His wrath was 
upon it. He was not, indeed, our enemy, for 
then He would have sent His wrath upon us; 
but He loved us even when we were His ene- 
mies. Had he not extended mercy to us we 
should never have turned to Him. The whole 
world has now a right to mercy. Christ has ac- 
quired for all men a non-imputalion of those sins 
which they had committed in the days of their 
ignorance; for He has taken them upon Himself 
and offered a sacrifice for them, so that God can 

now be gracious and extend mercy to sinners. 

He has thus become a Christ for us. The Holy 

Spirit may now lay hold upon those sins which 

reign in our hearts, expose them, and make 

them go painful and grievous to us, that we shall 

be willing to renounce them. They are eradi- 

cated from our souls, and we are freed from 

Not. imputing our trespasses unto 
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but drive us in our extremity to exelaim, Who isa 
God like unto Thee, ete. (Mic. vii. 18)? The work 
of preaching the Gospel is the most exalted of all 
employments, and yet never exalts the preacher. 
As he must always be entreating and enduring 
the wrath of his fellowmen, and as he is perpe- 
tually dealing with the miserable, he must surely 
find enough to emother a spirit of pride. The 
creative word by which all things came into 
being, is the same word whieh reconciles and 
teutiites the creature with the Creator, and 
which so sanctifies and justifies all who receive 
it, that they become meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light.—Ver. 20. €od’s reeoncilia- 
tion reaches not only to the world in general, 
but to each one of our race in particular. Jesus 
Christ offers each man abundant means of avc- 
quiring an interest in His blood. Those who 
are sent to us with the Gospel, entreat us to al- 
low the work of salvation in our hearts, to put 
ourselves in the way of reconciliation, and to ac- 
cept of its conditions, in order that our disor- 
dered minds may have fellowship with God — 
Ver. 21. When the great truth that a sinner may 
be luoked upon in Christ as righteous, has once 
become established in the heart, every other es- 
sential truth of the Gospel must follow. Christ 
Himself enters the heart, and the sinner becomes 
righteous even as He is righteous. (1 Jno. iii. 7). 

Rieaer:—Ver. 11. Whoever lives habitually in 
the light of that day (ver. 10), will do those 
things from the fear of God which will gain the 
confidence of his fellow-men. He feels constantly 
open to an inspection far more perfect than that 
which he looks for frum men.—Ver. 12. Many 
oan 80 Manage matters in the sight of men as to 
gain esteem for their doctrines and lives for a 
season; but not only does God know their hearts, 
but occasionally even a human eye penetrates 
this outward form, and discovers that such are 
not what they seem.—Ver. 18. When we find 
those who are condemned for doing too much, 
and acting in an extravagant, unreasonable and 
irregular manner, if it is honestly done for God 
and His truth, we should bear with them, wait 
for more light, and rather leave the tares to 
grow than to root up the surrounding wheat. 
Let us only be careful that our forbearance 
springs from a good conscience, and not from 
that lukewarm spirit which our Lord has pro- 
nounced 80 loathsome.—Ver. 14. Love to Christ 
should have reference to two very different as- 
pects of His character. On the one hand we find 
that His zeal for His Father’s house made Him 
break through established usages, and expose 
Himself to the deadly malice of His enemies; 
and on the other He yielded much that He might 
spare the plants which His Father had planted. 
Christ bore us all upon His heart wheu He suf- 
fered unto death, and if we would share in His 
passion, we must not find our pleasure in our- 
selves and in external advantages, but strive to 
exhibit the proper fruit of His life and death by 
dying ourselves to sin and living unto righteous- 
ness.— Ver. 16f. Such a knowledge of Christ, 
when it has power in the heart, will never more 
allow us to judge of things according to the out- 
ward appearance, the opinions of the multitude 
or the prejudices of our own hearts. A thorough 
koowledge of Christ dying and rising again for 
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us, will destroy confidence in every thing else, 
and make us glory only in His cross (we shall 
especially put no reliance upon our own personal 
intercourse with Jesus, e(c.).—Ver. 18. The doe- 
trine of Christ dying and rising again, one for 
all, is doubtless far above human reason; and 
yet we soon learn from experience that it per- 
fectly tallies with all that God’s law and grace 
utters in our consciences. Tho great work of 
reconciliation commenced in the bosom of God, 
when he pitied us in our apostasy, our enmity, 
and our utter inability to return to Him. And 
yet the actual work of reconciliation had to be 
accomplished by Jesus Christ, whose obedience, 
and sufferings, and death glorified God's righte- 
ousness, and implanted a permanent hatred to 
sin in our hearts, without which we could never 
come to God. And yet with all this provision 
for our reconciliation on God's part, much would 
have been wanting if there had been provided no 
means of actually implanting faith in our hearts; 
the work of love was, therefore, not complete 
until the ministry of reconciliation had been ap- 
pointed and sent forth to proclaim what had 
been done, and to beseech men to be reconciled 
to God.—Ver. 19f. God has Himself provided 
the Lamb on which He has Jaid the iniquities of 
us all, and has determined that the Son whdm 
He has sent to effect reconciliation must suffer 
for us; but He has promised and fulfilled the 
promise, that that Son should appear before God 
in the Holiest of all with an offering which is 
sufficient for the sins of the whole world, and 
should send forth messengers to preach forgive- 
ness in His name to all who penitently believe on | 
Him. Whoever now bears the burden of sin and 
is lost, it must be because he will not believe, but 
despises the offered reconciliation. This word 
of reconciliation is the very kernel and substance 
of God’s testimony in the Scriptures, and if we 
desire to promote His designs of mercy to men, 
we must seek to bring men to Him through faith 
in this word.—Ver. 21. By the utter rending of 
the flesh of Christ, the innocent and spotless 
Lamb, the sin which has penetrated every part 
of our nature has been so condemned, that His 
righteousness may be imputed to us. He has 
become sin by the imputation of our sins, and 
by the imputation of His righteousness to us we 
have become the righteousness of God; and we 
now have a legal and unquestionable right to an 
access to God in His kingdom, and an heirship 
to all things like that which the Son of God 
Himself possesses. Hallelujah! 

Bencei:—Ver. 14, What an admirable uni- 
versality ! ministers constrain, hearers are con- 
strained, and both because Christ died for 
them! : 

Hevsnen:—Ver. 11. The Christian not only 
loves but fears the Lord; and this fear is by no 
means a feeble power in his heart. Our conduct 
is known to man, our hearts to God. No one 
can have infallible knowledge of another’s heart; 
and yet we may see enough of a Christian bro- 
ther to give him our unreserved confidence.— 
Ver. 12. A minister's reputation should be pre- 
cious to his people, for it belongs to them; and 
they should Be supplied with auch materials as 
are necessary to maintain it.—Ver. 18. A fervent 
Christian’s zeal is sure to seem hke extrava- 
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gence and enthusiasm in the eyes of the indolent 
and lukewarm.—vVer. 15. The ultimate object 
of the atoning death of Jesus was a holy 
Church, thoroughly consecrated to His service. 
A real Christian therefore longs, and his con- 
stant prayer is, to be freed from self-will—Ver. 
16. Our relationship to Jesus is far higher 
than that of family or of country (Matth. xii. 
48 f.).—Ver. 17. Christ has founded a new 
world in every respect; the world itself is to 
have a new form, and society new principles; 
and as to an individual man, when the spirit of 
Christ takes possession of his heart, he must be- 
come 8 new creature, his mind and heart must 
be completely changed, and all his springs of ac- 
tion must be renewed (a good text for a new year: 
Have we actually lived to see a new year) ?— 
Ver, 18. God is the original author of salvation, 
and the whole scheme was formed by Him, but 
Christ executed it. In Him God came down to 
man. Only by His incarnation could our free- 
dom from sin become possible. The greater 
then the guilt of those who neglect so great a 
salvation! The ministerial office, through which 
the mediatorial work of Christ is itself mediated 
to man, must continually hold up the offer of re- 
conciliation through Christ alone. This must be 
the salt of every sermon.—Ver. 19. It is by 
Christ's entrance into our humanity, His suffer- 
ings for sin and His fulfilment of all righteous- 
ness, that man can be absolved from condemna- 
tion and worthy of the Divine favor. God was not 
before our enemy, for He is nothing but Love; 
but only through Christ is it possible for Him to 
exercise complacency as well as benevolence to- 
ward man. Only in consequence of His blood 
can our sins be forgiven and we be redeemed from 
wrath (Matth. xx. 28; xxvi. 26; Jno. i. 29; 1 
Jno. ii. 1, 2; iv. 10; 1 Thess. i. 10)-—Ver. 20. 
Christ cannot in person come to each individual 
of our race; and hence he sends his messengers 
into all the world, to every creature. Their ex- 
hortations are, in fact, God’s; for as He speaks 
in God's name, so must they. And yet the spirit 
in which they speak is not that of command but 
of entreaty. Their words are words of pleading 
love: ‘‘ Be ye reconciled to God; accept the re- 
conciliation He offers you in Christ; put confi- 
dence in God, that He loves you, and that He 
can and will forgive you.” Whoever thinks of 
preaching the Gospel, must present Christ as an 
atoning Saviour, and must himself know what it 
is to be reconciled to God. If you would be the 
trumpets of grace, yield yourselves entirely up to 
grace. If we would honor Christ Himself, we 
must honor this ministry.—Ver. 21. Only He 
who was Himself guiltless, and could bear a 
guilt not His own, will be the destroyer of sin. 
W. F. Bessen:—Ver. 11. If we have been re- 
deemed from the wrath to come, we need not be 
tormented with fears of our future Judge; yet 
we should have a holy reverence for that glori- 
ous Being who will reward every man according 
to his works (1 Pet. i. 17), and we should be 
watchful lest we displease Him by unfaithful- 
ness to our vows and an unholy life.—Ver. 14. 
One for all. Here we have the sweetest kernel 
and best sample of Christ’s love. Faith in one 
who died for me and in whom I died, can only 
come by hearing of this wonderful exhibition of 


His love. My faith creates no Saviour for me; 
itis only the act by which I receive a Saviour 
offering Himself to me.—Ver. 17. Although those 
who know Christ by faith may endure many con- 
flicts with the flesh, they are really new crea- 
tures, for the Holy Spirit will keep alive the 
spark of faith, even in the hearts of weak be- 
lievers. The Apostle’s ‘Behold,’ refers to 
every Christian, though he may be never 80 im- 
perfect. For though our fleshly nature may re- 
tain much which is old, it is only what is dead 
and dying by a daily repentance; but the old 
guilt and the old dominion of sin is gone (Rom. 
viii. 1, 12).—Ver. 18. Everything in our salva- 
tion begins with God and nothing with us. It is 
of God, that he can now receive and love us (Tit. 
iii. 5; 1 Jno. iv. 10).—Ver. 19. Christ’s death was 
an act of reconciliation, for it was in fact His 
own act.—Ver. 20. As the king’s own majesty is 
supposed to accompany the ambassador by whom 
he is represented, so those who preach the Gos- 
pel have something of the dignity of Him who 
sends them.—God beseeches us! Such entreaties 
have power, because God lays aside all His wrath 
and cordially offers us all His treasures with a 
fatherly admonition, that we despise them not 
but truly accept of them, and turn to Him with 
a childlike spirit (Heb. xii. 25). He who prayed 
for us in the days of His flesh with many tears, 
since His ascension, as our merciful High Priest, 
to the right hand of God, directs His most affect- 
ing prayers now to us, as the voice of His blood 
comes through His messengers, crying: Be ye 
reconciled to God.—Ver 21. Nay, He says not: 
‘‘Come and make reconciliation for yourselves! 
Bring something of your own!” Nothing of this. 
He demands nothing from us. Atonement, grace, 
and eternal life, are all prepared through the 
blood of the Lamb! Repentance, faith, life and 
all needed strength are given and effectually 
wrought within us by the quickening energy of 
that blood. 

Gerock :—Ver. 20. Think how needful it is to 
seek, how easy it ig to find, and how blessed it 
will be to have, this reconciliation. 

[We have in this passage: I. Man’s original 
condition. 1. He was sin (ver. 21), and lived af- 
ter the flesh (ver. 16); 2. Was alienated from 
God, and an enemy of God (needing reconcilia- 
tion); 8. Was under Divine wrath, although still 
loved and not abandoned by God (ver. 11). IL. 
Man’s redemption by Christ. J. This originated 
wholly in God's love (ver. 18); 2. Christ was 
made sin for us (ver. 21); 8. Man’s tres 
were not imputed to him (ver. 19); 4. He can be 
made the righteousness of God through Christ 
(ver. 21). LIT. Application of this redemption 
to man. 1. It must be made known to men 
through the ministry of Christ and His people 
(vers. 18, 19); 2. Men must be persuaded (ver. 
11), and be reconciled to God (ver. 20); 3. They 
must die in Christ, and live as new creatures 
unto Him who died for them (vers. 15-17). 

F. C. Roperteon :—Vers. 18-21 (Abridged): 
I. The reconciliation of God to man. God needed 
a reconciliation, for there was wrath in Him to- 
wards sinners. This was shown in the punish- 
ment of sin, in the convictions of our own con- 
sciences, and in the anger which Christ showed 
toward sinners. God is indeed immutable, but 
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when man changes, God’s relation to him changes. 
Love to good is hatred to evil. Distinguish the 
true from the false notion of the Atonement. II. 
The reconciliation of man to God. Hero is first 


Christ’s priestly work, to which man can add 
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nothing; and secondly, the work of the ministry, 
which consists in declaring God’s reconciliation 
to man, and in beseeching men by every variety 
of illustration and every degree of earnestness to 
be reconciled to God]. 


XI.—THE APOSTLE’S APPEAL IN AN ETHICAL POINT OF VIEW. HIS CONDUCT IN 
RELATION TO IT. 


Cuapter VI. 1-10. 


We then, [om We then] as workers together with him, [then, we also] beseech you 

2 also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. (For he saith, I have heard thee in a 
time accepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee: behold, now zs the 
accepted [well accepted, sdzpdécdextoc] time; behold, now is the day of salvation). 

3 Giving no offence [occasion for stumbling, zpocxoxy] in any thing, that the ministry 
4 be not blamed: But in all ¢hings approving ourselves as the ministers of God, [as the 
ministers of God, commending ourselves] in much patience, in afflictions, in necessi- 

5 ties, in distresses [in straits, crevoywplats], in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults 
6 [tossings to and fro, dxaracragiats], in labours, in watchings, in fastings ; by [in] pure- 
ness, by [in] knowledge, by Ga} long suffering, by [in] kindness, by [in] the Holy 

y 


7 Ghost, by [in] love unfeigned, 


[in] the word of truth, by [in] the power of God, 


8 by the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honour [glory, 

6é&y¢] and dishonour, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, aud yet [om. yet] 

9 true; as unknown, and yet [om. yet] well known; as dying, and, behold, we live; as 

10 chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; a8 poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, and yet [om. yet} possessing all things. 


Ver. 1.—D. (1st cor.) omits tgas, and C. and Sinait. (Ist cor.) substitute for it yuds. 


Ver. 2—F. and G. have dexrés instead of evrpécde 


«ros. Their authority, however, is not great 


3 Ver. 3.—After 4 dcaxovia, D. B. F. G. and two other MSS., the Ital., some copies of the Vulgate, the Gothic and Syriac 


versions, many Greek and the Latin Fathers insert nua. 
4 Ver. 4.—Rec. has ovmorwrres on the authority of D. 


and others, Lachm. Tisch. and Alford (with ©. D. (1st Cor.) F. G. and 8in.), have ovnerdpres. B. wit 
. This text is in nearly the same state as chap. ifi. 1, which see.) 


one MS. of Damasc. have cvmoravérres. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1, 2.—We then, as workers to- 
gether with Him, also exhort you that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain.— 
Connected with the exhortation and entreaty 
(chap. v. 20) in which he had spoken of an inte- 
rest in God’s work of reconciliation by Christ, 
was another consideration with respect to their 
continuance in the grace thus attained. There 
is no indication that ofv in ovrepyoivrec has re- 
ference to the church of Corinth (comp. i. aa 
for had such been the Apostle’s idea, tiv would 
have been inserted; still less can it be referred 
to the Apostle’s associates in the ministry; and 
least of all can the whole word be made equiva- 
lent to £pyw ouurpdrrovrec with reference to ver. 
3ff. in contrast with the Adyoc in chap. v. 20. 
The only doubt is whether it implies a codpera- 
tion with God or with Christ. If tr2ép Xprorov in 
ver. 20 signifies in behalf of Christ, and not m 
the place of Christ; then the preceding passage in 


. Theodt. Damasc. 


cor.). E. K. L. Sin. (34 cor.) with Chr 
two cursives and 


which all things had been traced to the hand of 
God, and especially the phrase, as though God 
were beseeching by us (chap. v. 20), would be in 
favor of referring it to God, comp. also 1 Cor. 
iii. 9. In the admonition itself, the whole stress 
must be laid upon the words, not tn vain, inas- 
much as these stand at the commencement of the 
sentence. They here signify to be without fruits, 
as in Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. iii. 6. The 
word receive (df€acba) is to be taken not in a 
preterite (as if it meant that ye will not have re- 
ceived), but in a present signification, in accord- 
ance with the uniform usage. We have here the 
moral side of the exhortation, which he had said 
(chap. v. 20) the ministry were urging, viz., Be 
reconciled to God. God’s work of reconciliation 
would be in vain to them, if in receiving it they 
did not become new men. The grace of God is 
the grace which had been shown in the work of 
reconciliation, for God had exhibited in that 
work special love to sinners, He gives a reason 
also for his admonition in a parenthetical form 
in ver. 2 (for ver. 8 is grammatically connected 
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with rapaxadovpzev), by introducing a prophetical 
expression (Isa. xlix. 8, in the words of the 
LXX.), which he implies had a fulfilment while 
he was writing—for he says: In an accepted 
time I heard thee, and in a day of salva- 
tion Isuccored thee: behold, now is the 
well accepted time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation.—God must be regarded as 
the speaker in this quotation. In the original 
passage God was addressing the servant of the 
Lord, and through him as their head the whole 
people of God. Bxenaet: The Father speaks to 
the Messiah, in whom are included all believers. 
The hearing which was indicated by the succor, 
the prophet implies was to be shown in the deli- 
verance of the people from the calamities into 
which they had fallen (Isa. xlix. 7); but it is 
here made to refer to the salvation which God 
gives by Christ, and which the Apostle exhorts 
the Corinthians not to receive in vain. The ac- 


eepted time (xa:pdg dexréc, Heb. yy Sy), is 


a time of favor, (the grace); the same as the 
“day of salvation” (the time for the communica- 
tion of salvation to Israel (Mark i. 15; Gal. iv. 
4). It becomes accepted, in consideration of the 
impression it made upon the people. The same 
idea is intended, only more forcibly expressed, in 
the words, well accepted (evmrpdcdexroc, used in 
chap. viii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 81). The phrases, 
I heard thee and J succored. thee, imply that when 
God was making this promise, He looked upon 
the future as already past. In Paul’s applica- 
tion of the passage, the words, Behold, now, 
ee viv), present the reason for the admonition 
n ver. 1, g. d.: let not the opportunity pass un- 
improved; for if ye allow the grace now given 
you to be in vain, there are no other means of 
salvation for you (comp. Heb. iii. 18 ff; Luke 
xix. 42). The word, now, embraced the brief 
period until the second coming of Christ (Meyer). 
A paronomasia is perceptible in the use of 
défaoda: and dexréc. [Hoven: ‘The Scriptures 
contain abundant evidence that inspiration did 
not interfere with the natural play of the powers 
of the sacred writers. Although they spoke as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, yet they 
‘were probably in most cases unconscious of His 
influence, and acted as spontaneously as the be- 
liever does under the power of the Spirit in all 
‘His holy exercises. Hence we find that the sa- 
cred writings are constructed according to the 
ordinary laws of mind, and that the writers pags 
from subjeet to subject by the usual process of 
suggestion and association. Soa here the use of 
the word défaofac brought up to the Apostle’s 
mind the word dexrg, as it occurs in the Greek 
version of the beautiful passage in Isa. xlix. 8.” 
STaNLEY: ‘ Let not your recewing of the favor of 
God be in vain; for the language of God in the 
prophet is true: ‘In a time which I receive I heard 
thee.” This view is confirmed by the etress the 
Apostle lays on the word dexrdéc, carrying it out 
and amplifying it in his own comment which fol- 
lows: God has so spoken, and look! (idot) the 
present is the time which He so receives. You 
ought to reeeive Him, for He has received you. 
Eurpéodexrog ig a favorite word of the Apostle; 
and as such, end also as being more emphatic, is 
gubstituted for the less familiar and less expres- 
sive term of the Sept.’’]. With reference to 


ec 
Nea a aa 


idov, consult the notes on chap. v.17. [Trench 
remarks (Syna. P. Il. 37) that ‘‘xa:pé¢ signifies 
time (zpévoc) bringing forth its several births, the 
critical epoch-making periods, when all that has 
been slowly ripening through, long ages is ma- 
ture and comes to the birth in grand decisive 
events, which constitute at once the close of one 
period and the commencement of another. It is 
the nick of time; but whether, as such, to make 
or to mar, effectually to help or to hinder, the 
word by itself does not determine.” According 
to this, the xacpé¢ of which both the prophet and 
the Apostle spoke was an epoch of great import- 
ance in consequence of the great events trans- 
piring, but rendered favorable and acceptable 
dextéc) by the turning of the people to the Lord. 
tSee also WEBSTER’s Synonymns, p. 215) ]. 


Vaz. 38-10. Giving no occasion for stum- 
bling in any thing, that the ministration 
have not a reproach cast upon it.—Luther 
incorrectly regards this participial sentence as a 
part of the Apostle’s admonition or entreaty to 
the Corinthians; as if he was exhorting them not 
to receive the grace in vain, and to give no of 
fence lest, etc. But had such been the Apostle’s 
mind he would have written d:dévrac instead of 
didévrec. This word is rather to be connected 
directly with rapaxadovpzev before the parenthe- 
sis, and it shows how the conduct of the admo- 
nishers corresponded with and gave force to the 
admonition. In this verse he resumes his apo- 
logy for himself. The words év pydevi (in no- 
thing) are neuter like év wavri in ver. 4. M7 is 
not here in the place of ot [for it implies the in- 
tention and desire of the writer]. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 
88. Ilpocxory is used only here in the New Tes- 
tament, but it is equivalent to mpéoxoyzpa 1 Cor. 
viii. 8. It implies that Paul and his companions 
would do nothing to lead others into error, or to 
impair the proper effect of their work or of their 
admonition, and so they would give no occasion 
for unbelief and unchristian conduct. (Meyer). 
In saying that the ministration have nota re- 
proach cast upon it, he intended to say that they 
subjected themselves to so much pains, in order 
that their efforts as Apostl:s to reconcile men to 
God, might be saved from bitter reproaches (for 
pound; implies that he had in his mind no com- 
mon or-slight reproaches). Probably he had 
reference to those opponents who were inclined 
to make, or perhaps had already indulged in 


.such reproaches.—But in all things, as the 


ministers of God, commending ourselves 
in much patience. (ver. 4). In ovvordvre¢ 
(chap. iii. 1), we have the positive side in con- 
trast with the negative side, which had been 
given in ver. 8, and it is placed before téarroic¢ 
because it contains the emphatic point. (Meyer). 
The idea ia not that they were commending 
themselves as ministers [as our English A. V. may 
be understood and is arty tae aaa for 
then the expression would have been o¢ Grow 
dcaxévouc, but we commend oureelves as the mi- 
nisters of God commend themselves; or, as is 
appropriate forsuch ministere. [ALForp: ‘* When 
these words signify ta recommend ourselves in a 
bad sense (chap. iii. 1; v. 12), éavrote precedes 
the verb; but here and in chap. iv. 2, where used 
ina good sense and without any stress on éavroi, 
it follows the verb. This is only one of many 
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continually occurring instances of the importance 
of the collocation of words with regard to the 
emphasis.’’] The points on which they com- 
mended themselves, are introduced by é&. They 
are, in the first place, Christian virtues, such as 
patient endurance (troyovf, ver. 4) — pureness 
In connection with 
patience (perseverance, steadfastness, in contrast 
with despondency and reluctance) he mentions a 
variety of states in which he had exhibited much 
Augustine 
quotes vv. 4-12, to show that Paul possessed 
those qualities which Cicero makes necessary to 


(adyvérng x. tT. A. ver. 6). 


patience, such as in affliction, etc. 


an orator, viz., magna granditer et ornate loquendi. 


In proof of what he had said he now adduces 
principally the trichotomy contamed in vv. 4, 5, 
in which he specifies how he had exhibited pa- 
tience in three triplets of conditions. Bengel 
says the first triplet of trials, afflictions, nevessi- 
ties and distresses (straits) were general; the 
second, stripes, imprisonments, and tumults were 
specific; the third, the labors, watchings, and 


fastings were voluntary. These evils consist of 
oppressive, hampering circumstances in general, 


such as drove him into straits; and they are pro- 


bably mentioned in the order of a climax. 


[Stanley divides the Apostle’s enumeration into 
The first 


four clauses, all amplifying év tavri. 
is an expansion of év roy. woAAy. The second 
enumerates the virtues which accompanied these 
outward hardships, arranged in two divisions, 
not so much by the meaning as by the form of 
the words, the first consisting of one, the latter 
of two words. In the third the words are held 
together merely by the word d:4, and by their 
antithetical form. The fourth expands the words, 
through evil report into a long list of the con- 
trasts between his alleged and his real charac- 
ter, at once showing his difficulties and his tri- 
umphs. The first section gives three triplets of 
evils, each growing out of the last word of the 
other. The first describes his hardships ge- 
nerally. In crushing afflictions (PAfpeciv) in 
pressure of difficulties gael hae) in narrow 
straits (crevoywpiay). The prevailing idea is of 
pressure and confinement: each stage narrower 
than the one before, so that no room is left for 
movement or escape].—In afflictions, in ne- 
cessities, in straits.— Zrevoywpiac are men- 
tioned also in chap. xii. 10, and are thé highest 
degree of SAiwecc. Comp. chap. iv. 8. ‘Avdyxaz 
are necessities, calamities of various kinds, and 
also mentioned in chap. xii. 10 and in 1 Cor. vii. 
26. (Some interpret the word as referring to 
want, poverty). [‘‘The three words here used 
are cognate in derivation, 0A/Bw to press, squeeze; 
-dyyo to press tight; orévoc strait, angustus. The 
“OAip. is the tribulation itself of whatever kind 
it may be, avdy«. is the result in circumstances, 
‘and orevoy. (as used by Paul in ver. 12; iv. 8; 
and Rom. ii. 9) the result in feeling or appre- 
hension.” Wesster and WILKINSON.—‘ The idea 
of ‘narrow straits’ suggests the thought of actual 
Seatac of which he gives the three to which 

© was most frequently exposed.” (STANLEY), 
vie.].—in stripes, in imprisonments, in tu- 
mults.—On the word rAjyace (stripes) comp. 
chap. xi. 23; Acts xvi. 28 f. "Axaracracta ac- 
‘cording to the prevailing usage in the New Tes- 
tament (chap. xii. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 82; James iii. 


16), has the sense of disorder, or in particular, 
tumults, insurrections. (Luke xxi. 9). With re- 
spect to such things in Paul's life, comp. Acts 
xili. 50; xiv. 19; xvi. 19f.; xix. 23 ff. Others 
interpret the word of expulsions from society, 
restless wanderings from place to place, comp. 
dorareiy in 1 Cor. iv. 11.—In labors, in watoh. 
ings, in fastings.—The labors here mentioned 
relate, not atleast exclusively, tolaborsfor his oww 
support (1 Cor. iv. 12), but to the cares and toils of 
his Apostleship, chap. xi. 28, 27; 1 Cor. iii. 8; xv. 
68. In like manner on watchings, comp. chap. 
xi. 27; Acts xx. 81. Others, however, think that 
this word has reference to his sleepless cares and 
anxieties for the churches. More particularly it 
refers to his public teachings, journeyings, medi- 
tations and prayers (the whole frame of his 
mind). FPastings also include not those whiob 
his circumstances rendered unavoidable (1 Cor. 
iv. 11; Phil. iv. 12), and which he especially 
distinguishes from fastings under the name of 
hunger and thirst in chap. xi. 27, but those fast- 
ings which were voluntarily endured and con- 
nected with prayer. (comp. Acts xiv. 28; xiii. 2 
f.ix. 9). There is no reason, however, to regard 
these as ascetio acts of self-righteousness. In ver. 
6 additional items of moral qualifications fer hie 
office are given, viz.—in pureness, in know- 
ledge, in long suffering, in kindness, in 
the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, in the 
word of truth, in the power of God.— 
[‘‘There is no reason for exchanging the «, in, 
ete., before each ef these expressions for by, dy, 
etc., as is done in our English A. V., inasmuch ss 
the same preposition is used from év wou. to 
év duvvéuec implying not the instrument but the 
sphere or element in which his ministry moved.” 
Fausset. It is rendered by the English word 
tz in Wiclif’s, Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, and the 
Rhemish versions, and in the translation of the 
American Bible Union]. At the head of the se. 
ries in this second section stands dyvéryc, moral 
parity (comp. Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 22; 1 Jno, 

li. 8), or chastity in a more special sense. | 

would, however, be too confined a significatioy 

to restrict the word to the sexual passion, and 

above all to the opposite of avarice or a love of 

gain. W.F. Besser says: ‘‘As patience had 

been shown in the nine proofs which had already 

been mentioned, so purity (in heart and inten. 

tion, as a cardinal vie) runs through the 
eight virtues and gifts which are now to be spe. 

cified.” Tvéaer is either that practical know. 

ledge which quickly recognises the Divine will 

i. ¢., true Christian wisdom (comp. 1 Pet. iii. 7) 

or evangelical knowledge, %. ¢., a vivid percep- 
tion of Divine truth. The latter corresponds 

best with the prevailing usage in Paul's writings. © 
Besser: ‘ Notintellectual learning is here meant, 
but that sagacity of the heart with respect tc 
Divine truth, which enables a minister in al! 
cases to bring out that mind of the Spirit which 
is best suited to the wants of his:hearers (Phil. i. 
9); and especially that casuistic wisdom which 
is so indispensable to the cure of souls.” This 
knowledge has also an ethical aspect, and in- 
cludes that faith which surrenders-entirely to the 
truth of God. Maxpodvuia and zpyoréry are vir- 
tues which belong to the sphere of love (comp. 1 
Cor. xiii. 4). The former signifies that long en- 
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durance or perseverance which is exercised under 
griefs or mortifications; the latter is the same as 
gentleness or kindness in social life and the pas- 
toral work. Trench (Syna. P. II. 3 8) makes 
paxpod, a long holding out of the mind before it 
gives room to action or passion (generally anger) 
against persons (troudvy, ver. 4, being the same 
self-restraint with respect to things. The Rhe- 
mish renders paxp. by longanimity, 3 word which 
even Bp. Taylor’s and Archbishop Whately’s au- 
thority has not been sufficient to naturalize in 
pur language. Xpvordéry¢ is rendered by Wy- 
cliffe, in Gal. v. 22, benignity, and by the Rhemish 
in our passage, “sweetness.” Trench, P. II. 2 
ad Before the Apostle speaks of the origi- 
nal grace of love itself, he refers to the source 
ef all moral excellence, the Holy Ghost, with 
which this fundamental virtue is appropriately 
connected as its source, This mv. dycov should 
be regarded, not merely as a charism, but as a 
power always dwelling and acting in the Chris- 
tian, and manifesting itself in all his conduct. 
’Avurréxpiryn (unfeigned) ocours also in Rom. xii. 
9, as an attribute of love. In ver. 7 he passes 
on to notice his work as a minister, and that 
which commended him to his hearers. As in 
the words, love unfeigned, he probably had some 
reference to his insincere opponents who affected 
the appearance of much love, so in the word of 
truth he had a similar reference to impurity of 
doctrine. (comp. chap. ii. 17; iv. 2). The want 
of the article shows that he must have meant, 
not as in Col. i. 5. and other places, the Gospel 
objectively considered, but subjectively that 
which was spoken or proposed to men, the sub- 
stance of which wastruth. The power of God 
in like manner is not to be limited here to the 
working of miracles, but referred to the Divine 
power which was seen in all his discourses, and 
proved that God was with him. (comp. iv. 7; 1 
Cor. ii. 4f.; i. 18, 24).—By the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on 
the left, by glory and dishonor, by evil 
report and good report —We have here a 
change in the preposition (da) in conformity 
with the 47Aa with which it ia connected, The 
Apostle now takes up the figure of a conflict, and 
hence drAa must mean not any instruments in 
general by which one is aided or protected, but, 
strictly speaking, weapons, Acd rav drAwy here 
stands independently, like all the other clauses 
introduced by 6:4, and is not subordinate to év 
duv. Seov, as if it implied that the power of God 
was furnishing all these weapons (‘Det virtute 
nobis arma subministrante.”” Grotius). The ar- 
mor of righteousness means not merely such 
weapons as are lawful for a righteous man to 
use, or still less, good works (in the Roman Ca- 
tholic sense); but such weapons as are given a 
man by his righteousness. NEANDER: ‘weapons 
which would be useful to a good man.”” Among 
these we may understand either moral blame- 
lessness (Billroth), or the righteousness of faith 
which makes & man strong and triumphant 
against all opposition in attack or defence, comp. 
Rom. viii. 81-39 (Meyer); or that righteousness 
of our daily life which proceeds from faith. Its 
weapons are, the spirit of confidence, a joyful 
consciousness that our prayers are heard, the 
strength of o pacified and assured conscience, 


the unanswerable testimony of a holy life, a de- 
lightful enjoyment and power in every work, ef. 
(Usiander). Or, as the Apostle had just been 
speaking of the power of God, perhaps he was 
here thinking of God’s righteousness operating 
through him, giving him weapons for every con- 
flict, and directed especially to the establishment 
and development of good order in the world. 
The object of this Divine power was, on the one 
hand, to preserve in action all that was origi- 
nally beneficial, and on the otber to destroy all 
that was injurious; and especially in the depart- 
ment of redemption to preserve and develop all 
that new life which correeponded to the Divine 
will, and to remove all which was in opposition 
to it. (comp. Beck Chr. Lehrw. pp. 551 ff.). In 
this way probably dxa:octvy is used in Rom. vi. 
18, 18 ff. In respect to Aa comp. Eph. vi. 11 
ff.; 1 Thess. v. 8. The Apostle, however, speaks 
of two kinds of these weapons: those on the 
right hand and those on the left. The former 
were for assault (sword, pee) and the latter 
for defence and protection (shield). [Alford 
thinks this would have required tiv de£. xal raw 
aptot.; whereas now no article being inserted 
before dpior., it is implied that the panoply (ra 
é7Aa) is on both sides of the person. But even 
without such a specification by the article the 
complete armor for the whole person might yet 
imply that he had the sword and spear (£ido¢ ani 
ned the right, and the shield (cozic) on the 
left hand, so that he was called au¢edéEro,]. Both 
imposed upon the Apostle as the organ through 
which God’s righteousness acted among men the 
duty of contending against all forms of error 
and immorality which were so injurious to good 
order, and of repelling every kind of aseault 
which might be made upon such order and upon 
himself as its representative. (comp. chap. x. 4). 
As he commended himself to men by his use of 
these weapons, and of all the means supplied by 
God’s righteousness for the advancement of God's 
cause in the world, the result was of course that 
he had to pass through glory and dishonor. (ver. 
8, dca d6Ene nat Greuiagc, etc.). At this point he 
proceeds to mention the opposite judgments 
which were passed upon his conduct in these 
struggles. Ada is the glory or honor which was 
awarded him by the friends, and ariia the dis- 
honor awarded him by the enemies, of God's 
cause, The latter as well as the former, and 
not merely his conduct under both, were natu- 
rally the means of comménding him to those who 
had spiritual discernment. (comp. Matth. v. 11; 
Luke vi. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14). Acd stands here in 
a different position from that in which it stood 
before tév SrAwy, and means passing through 
honor and dishonor, ¢. ¢., in the midst of honor 
and disgrace. (comp. Meyer; the remarks of 
Osiander in opposition to this do not seem #p- 
propriate), The same is true with respect to did 
before dvag¢ypiag xai evgnpiac (through evil report 
and good report). [ALrorp: ‘Once adopted by 
the Apostle the d:d was kept for the sake of the 
parallelism, though with various shades of mean- 
ing. I would understand it in dcd do€., ete., a8 In 
bia trodAd@y daxpbuv (chap. fi. 4) as pointing out 
the medium through which. Thus understood 
these two pairs in ver. 8 will form an easy transi- 
tion from the instrumental, through the medial 
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to the passive characteristics which follow.” ]— 
As deceivers and true, as unknown and 
well known.—These two clauses are connected 
with the two immediately preceding, and not 
with ouriordy. eavroig O¢ Beov dedxovor: [f#. ¢., the 
author means, it was as deceivers and true, that 
they went through evil report and good report 
(ver. 8), and not that they commended them- 
selves eS 4)]. We may notice, however, that 
what is detrimental is mentioned in the first 
part of each couplet, as it had been in some of 
the preceding clauses (dvognuiac, evgnuiac). As 
decetvers (oc wAdvot) expresses what was the na- 
ture of the dishonorable reports respecting him, 
the false estimate placed upon him (comp. 
Matth. xxvii. 68; Jno. vii. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 1). 
And true (xal aAnbeic), on the other hand, ex- 
presses what was the tenor of the good reports 
respecting him, and at the same time what was 
the actual state of the case. But «ai hag not, 
therefore, the meaning of, and yet [as in the Eng- 
lish A. V.J, for o¢ qualifies both words in each 
clause, and the two have reference to evdzuia 
(and dé£a).—In ver. 9 ayvoobyevoe has the sense 
of, obscure people, persons whom no one knows 

BLOOMFIELD: ‘‘obscure nobodies”’], and not 

ose who are misunderstood, or for whom 
no one cares. In contrast with it stands 
étiy;wwoxduevot: those who are well known, 
those who have the good report. It refers, 
therefore, to the knowledge of men, and 
not of God (as in 1 Cor. xiii. 12), to the 
knowledge which true believers had of him 
in opposition to the judgment of opponents 
who undervalued him.—As dying and be- 
hold we live, as chastened and not 
killed.—In the first members of the several 
antitheses which he is about to enumerate, 
he properly refers still to the evil report 
and dishonor of which he had just spoken; 
and in the second he brings forward the 
actual state of the case, having reference 
to the glory and good report of the ear- 
lier clauses. It is for this reason that he 
indulges in a greater freedom of expression, 
as when he says, and behold, we live. His op- 
ponents had passed a contemptuous judgment 
upon him, aud upon the constant danger of 
death in which he was said to stand; they say 
we are dying, and that we are near our last (wr 
Grodvhoxovres, but he describes the case very 
differently when he gives his own view of it, 
ehap. iv. 10 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 81), ‘‘and behold we 
live.” This last ig said in atone of triumph in 
opposition to the depreciation of his opponents. 
Contrary to all their expectations God’s won- 
drously saving power brings us out of our most 
imminent perils, not only uninjured, but with 
ever renewed powers of life (chap. i. 10; iv. 10 
f.). The phrase as chastened (ac madeviuevor) 
‘does not mean that he was actually purified by 
this discipline. On the other hand, as Neander 
says: Paul confesses that he was always needing 
a chastening discipline. The putative meaning 
of oc is still to be retained. It was one part of 
the evil report through which the afflicted Apos- 
tle passed, that he was always looked upon as 
one punished or chastened of God (comp. Isa. 
liil. 4). As tothe mode in which this was ac- 
complished, we need not imagine that it was by 
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a literal scourging. And not killed (mai 7) Yava- 
roiuevor) means that he was not so severely chas- 
tened as to be slain.” The discipline was never 
carried to an extreme (comp. Ps. cxviii. 18).— 
As sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as 
poor yet making many rich, as having 
nothing, and possessing all things (ver. 
10). In this verse o¢ Avroipevo: signifies, we are 
looked upon as afflicted and sorrowful, and hence 
as men of a melancholy temperament; but in 
contrast with this distorted judgment, he de- 
clares that they were in reality always rejoicing 
and happy (comp. Phil. iv. 4; Rom. v. 3; xii. 
12; 1 Thess. i. 6). The last sentence refers to 
the contrast between their poverty and their 
wealth. In the wealthy city of Corinth, it was 
& very uncommon thing to find a Christian pos- 
sessed of riches (1 Cor. xi. 21). We are com- 
monly looked upon as poor, and yet we make 
many rich; as men who have nothing, and yet 
we have all things. When he says that they 
were rich and had all things, we need not sup- 
pose he had reference to the collections by 
means of which he had at his disposal all the 
wealth of the Christian community, but we must 
understand it of those spiritual blessings to 
which he had already referred when he said that 
they were always rejoicing (comp. chap. viii. 
7,9; 1 Cor. i. 5; Rom. i. 11; xv. 29). Having 
nothing (comp. Matth. viii. 20) indicates a high 
degree of the previously mentioned poverty 
(trwyo), and it alludes to the fact that Paul 
was sustained by the labor of his own hands. 
[WorpswortTH: ‘xara in xaréyovrec adds strength 
to the meaning of the latter.” See 1 Cor. vii. 
81. Though we have nothing, we have firm pos- 
session of an eternal inheritance, yea, of ‘all 
things.” STANLEY: ‘‘éyovrec” is simply “having,” 
xaréxovrec is ‘‘having to the full”). This havin 
all things and being rich must also be undersiaad 
of spiritual possessions, and not of earthly pro- 
perty in addition, nor probably of the everlast- 

g inheritance (xAypovozia). He speaks in as 
similar, though not in precisely the same, man- 
ner in 1 Cor. iii. 22. NEANDER says: ‘‘The 
whole world belongs to the Christian, because 
the principle which now governs him is one day 
to control everything on earth. What the Stoics 
once said of their wise men, was never com- 
pletely true except of the Christian; for they 
alone have that true greatness which is founded 
upon humility, and they can never be overcome, 
for they are always in harmony with the will of 
God.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The more exalted the benefits of the atone- 
ment, the more important is it that we should not 
receive them merely as something brought to ua 
by force to pacify our conscience: but without a 
sincere repentance and a thorough renovation of 
our own hearts. Such a participation in God’s 
greatest gift throws upon us a tremendous re- 
sponsibility ; for if we abuse it we bring upon 
ourselves an irreparable injury, since we not 
merely lose the opportunity of a great salvation, 
but we can hope for no other means of deliver- 
ance. Hence those who commend the atonement 
should earnestly invite those who hear them, not 
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only to accept of it, but to bring forth all the 
appropriate fruits of such amazing grace. They 
should be exceedingly active in offering God's 
meroy to men, and as fellow-laborers with God, 
earnestly beseech men not to receive the grace of 
God in vain, but diligently to bring forth and 
present to God the fruits of righteousness. 
* 2. But to this word of exbortation, all that 
we are and do should correspond and give 
power. God’s ministers should not only give no 
such offence, that those who hate their work; 
may take occasion to insult and reproach it ; but 
conduct themselves so as to gain the approbation 
of all well disposed persons. They should never 
become weary, hesitating, indolent, or despond- 
ing in their work; but under every discourage- 
ment and opposition, even under personal abuse, 
tumults, and loss of liberty, they should remain 
patient and undismayed. For the sake of such 
a work they should be willing to renounce with 
cheerfulness those conveniences and enjoyments 
which would otherwise be lawful to them. But 
whatever may be their exertions or endurances, 
they should maintain that purity of heart which 
longs for and thinks of nothing but the honor 
and glory of God: that familiarity with the 
‘economy of grace which readily and clearly dis- 
cerns the Divine purposes and ways for saving 
men; and that forbearance and kindness, which 
can be learned and enjoyed only in the school of 
the Friend of Sinners. In all their course they 
should be controlled by the Holy Spirit shedding 
continually into their hearts that love of God, 
which produces and maintains a sincere love to 
men. Whatever they propose to their fellow- 
men will then bear the stamp of truth; and 
whatever they do will be accompanied by tokens 
of Divine power. In this manner they will prove 
- themselves true champions of the Lord, boldly 
using the weapons of righteousness, now fear- 
lessly assailing whatever opposes Christ’s cause, 
_and now rigorously defending the truth and laws 
of God against every form of sin. and error. 
Everything will then also become subservient to 
. their cause, and will more and more compel men 
. to confess that they are from God. Honor and 
- dishonor, good and evil report, will be equally in 
their favor. If they are sometimes represented 
as deceivers, it will not be hard to prove them- 
-selves true men. If their adversaries disparage 
.them as unknown, (obscure) they will soon prove 
themselves well known. If they are vilified as 
‘inking, and devoted to death and ruin, they 
will ere long show themselves living monuments 
of saving and glorious grace. If they are pointed 
atas guilty objects of God’s frowns, they will 
soon prove that their chastisement was not unto 
. death. If they are sometimes looked upon with 
pretended sympathy, as men overwhelmed with 
. sorrow, poor wretches, who can only starve for 
want of the necessities of life, they will soon 
show that they are not merely joyful in them. 
selves, and rich in spiritual blessings, -but able 
. also to enrich all their fellow men. 


HOMIDETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Sranxer:—Var. 1. Since God has ohosen min- 
isters to be his helpers in the work of the Gos- 
epl,.let no one think himself too well taught and 
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holy to need the services of those who seem to he 
inferior in endowments, for he can never kpow 
what instrument, or slight occasion God may have 
chosen for a work of grace in his heart, —Hxpi- 
aur :—Make use of the time you have, for the 
brief hour will soon be past. Whoever thrusts 
aside God’s grace, or loses it to secure some 
worldly advantage, draws down upon himself the 
everest judgments of God (Heb. ii. 3, xii. 15).— 
Spgsner:—Ver. 2. God sometimes plentifully 
dispenses to men a grace, which will soon give 
place to wrath, if they fail to recognize and im- 
prove the time of their gracious visitation (Luke 
xix. 42 and 44.) Thoughtless persons say: 
‘We shall have time enough to-morrow, and we 
can turn to God even in death ;’’ but are they 
sure that God will then give them true repent- 
ance; that He will accept of the forced repent- 
ance of a dying hour; or that he will ever per- 
mit them to see another day {—Ver. 4. A minis- 
ter’s whole life should be a practical illustration 
of what he enjoins upon others. (Tit. ij. 7 f.) 
He who preaches to others that they must enter 
the kingdom of heaven only through much tribu- 
lation, must not expect to go before them upon 
roses. An effeminate weakling who can bear no 
trouble is not fit toserveChrist. In Christ's sex- 
vice we shall be aalled upon to endure hardness 
and to stand by Christ and His word, under all 
the assaults .of the devil and the world. Bat 
although such things are sometimes hard to bear, 
with Divine grace they become light. (Chap. iv. 8). 
—Ver. 5. Blessed are the peacemakers ; cursed all 
rebels. Every hour has its work: God’s word 
is to be searched ;. aur own house is to be built, 
the sick are to be visited, and garnest prayer is 
to be offered for ourselves, and for allthe world! 
Think you this will disturb your peace? Never 
fear. For God the Lord will be thy rest and thy 
atrength.—vVer. 6. A minister must cleanse him- 
self from all filthiness of. the flesh and of the 
spirit (chap. vi..1.) or he will pull down rather 
than build up. He who would teach athers mast 
know God, and be well acquainted with himeelf 
and his people (John x. 8 and 14.)—A patient 
spirit is the inward light, and kindliness the 
outward beams of this sun.—Ver. 7. Behold, the 
true way to have the power, and the near pre- 
sence of God: It is to be so familiar with Hie 
word, that it shall become thoroughly implanted 
in our hearts, and engrafted into our spiritual 
life (James i, 21.) As a well-armed warriar 
carries weapons in both hands, is watchful on 


every side, and uses his weapons against every 


assault, we should bring our spiritual weapens 
to bear against every kind of temptation (from 
Satan or the world; from the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life; from 
fears, tribulations, persecution). Where Christ 
is, God’s power -is; and with this we ean in- 
umph over all things. Through God we shall do 
valiantly (Ps. lx. 12; viii. 18).—Ver. 8. Stand 
firmly in God's grace when men revile and. seek 
to injure thee, and they will soon find that they 
dishonor themselves more than thee.—Ver. 9. 
In severe sickness men will say, ‘“‘ Heis dying,” 
but with God’s help we cry, ‘Behold I live!” 
Look well, that you may be able tosay, ‘‘ Christ 
liveth in me,” efe. (Gal. ii. 20.) —Hzpinerr, Ver. 
10. God’s people have reason to mourn over thejr 
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sins, their sufferings, the buffetings of their 
deadly enemy, their fellowmen, the abominable 
crimes of their day, the perdition of thousands, 
and the general blindness and hardness of men’s 
hearts. But they can always rejoice in the 
Spirit, in God and in Christ, in a blessed hope, in 
foretastes of future glory, and that their names 
are written in heaven (Luke x. 10.) While we 
continue in God's grace, we always truly parti- 
cipate in, though we may not always be equally 
conscious of, its consolations. These, however, 
may always be increased by constant prayer. 
They are spiritual, pure, uninterrupted, and the 
offspring of the spirit of God through spiritual 
graces. If they are sometimes connected with 
visible things, they are never dependent upon 
these, but are intended to lead us directly to 
God. It is for this reason that the enjoyment of 
them is so sanctifying. God’s true ministers, as 
spiritual fathers, enrich their people by their 
instructions, their example, their prayers, and 
their admonitions to good works and liberality 
(comp. lst Tim. vi. 17 f.). He who has God has 
everything, for God will provide every needful 
temporal blessing. 
Beriens. Brste:—Ver. 1. A man must make 
a holy use of that grace by means of which he is 
first anointed with the Holy Spirit, justified, 
sanctified and turned to God; for if he makes it 
subservient to his fleshly lusts, or to his security 
in sin, and perverts it to his own pride and self- 
righteousness, instead of using it for his growth 
in grace and especially for being born into the 
kingdom of God, even that which he has already 
received will be withdrawn.—Ver. 2. The only 
poner result of grace already received is the 
earing of our prayers, the healing of our back- 
slidings and the salvation of our souls. When 
Satan is most aroused, then is the time for pluck- 
ing souls from his grasp.—There are times in 
which God sees fit to give us more than common 
manifestations of His grace. Great will be our 
blessedness if we make a wise improvement of 
such seasons.—The deeper our impressions are, 
the greater the injury, if they are despised and 
resisted, and so our hearts are hardened against 
God. Every one should observe whether, and in 
what way Divine grace is acting upon his heart. 
If we walk not in the light while it is yet day, 
darkness will come upon us, and our perverted 
hearts will lead us to ruin.—When Satan can 
find an occasion for reproaching God’s children, 
and especially those who have the care of souls, 
he will be sure to make a mountain of it, and 
will corrupt the work of God. But never is he 
more insulting than when he finds them feeble 
and dispirited. Then he points to them and 
cries: ‘‘ These are the Lord’s heroes!” An occa- 
sion for offence is thus given, not merely when 
we commit some great crime, but when we make 
no advances, when we are slothful, cold-hearted, 
and indolent, and when the people do not see us 
in earnest.—Ver. 4 f. Where Christians are 
really realous, they must expect to suffer. They 
must then beseech God for patience, and their 
prayers will keep them from falling.—God’s true 
messengers, and even Christians in general, may 
be distinguished from the world by their suffer- 
ings, and by their being looked upon by those 


of all things and as nacurse. There is no way in 
which they will not be assailed, in mind and 
body, in reputation or in property. They will 
be perplexed, crushed and beaten (afflictions),— 
Circumstances will arise when the servant of 
God will be in extreme distress, that as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, he may be an example to 
others of a firm trust in God.— Whoever is pre- 
paring for the pastoral office, must make it his 
first object to attain a degree of patience, which 
nothing but Divine power can give him.—Many 
have found evangelical fasting, when entered 
upon voluntarily at suitable times, and without 
affectation, very profitable, but any other will be 
found quite useless.—To abstain from an im- 
proper use of even those things which belong to 
us, will be an excellent means of purifying and 
disciplining us.—Ver. 6. The best protection 
against impure thoughts and desires, is to lgive 
ourselves thoroughly up to our ordinary emp oy- 
ments. Those who have once known how plea- 
sant a holy life is, must have an insatiable hun- 
gering after purity of heart. The best way to 
know and properly appreciate all things around 
us, is to gain such a familiarity with them as 
God gives us in the midst of Christian activity, 
and the trials and temptations to which it sub- 
jects us.—He is truly kind who is willing to give 
up himself when occasion calls for it, and to re- 
nonnce his own enjoyments at the call of distress 
and love. This can be done, in a pure and 
blameless manner, when the heart has been 
thoroughly awakened and renewed s0 as to be 
holy before God, angels and men (by the Holy 
Ghost).—Many a thing comes {o us under the 
semblance of love. But the Apostolic spirit was 
in truth also. The very nature of love is such 
that it makes brethren speak the truth.—Ver. 7. 
Truth must be defective if love is wanting. 
Where a man is actuated by Icve, he will honestly 
speak the truth, and of course will neither flatter 
nor needlessly offend or injure any one.--If a 
man faithfully pursues his calling, thoroughly 
renounces the world, and by the aid of the Holy 
Spirit gives no offence, is sincere, pure, chaste, 
kind and true, he will possess power, (‘*by the 
power of God’’) which no one can resist, and hia 
faith will be the victory which overcomes the 
world. No one can do this who does not make 
good use of the weapons of righteousness. With 
thege he can defend himself against all mischief 
from within or from without. God is wonderful 
in His resources!—Ver. 8. In itself it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to a Christian, whether men- 
receive or reject him, if he only has the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, and has grace always 
to own his Lord.—Ver. 9. The dealings of God" 
with His people are so fatherly, that, with all the- 
humiliations and chastisements to which He sub- - 
jects them, they are never given over to death. 
Ver. 10. Christians are not without tender feel- 
ings when they are in affliction, but they are so. 
refreshed by supplies of grace that they can 
endure with cheerfulness.—None can understand 
how wonderful God’s goodness ig but those who 
seek for and love Him; but so abundant will be- 
the riches of knowledge which He gives, that 
many besides their possessors will be enriched. 


'To have nothing, neither gold, nor possessions, 
who are esteemed in society, as the offscouring ' 
8 


etc., and yet to have all things so as to be unwill- 
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ing to exchange conditions with the wealthiest 
of this world, are things so hard to be united. 
that nothing but Divine power can combine them 
together. 
1zqgn:—VeER. 1f. If thou hast besought men 
to be reconciled to God, fail not to admonish 
them also, for even those who have been brought 
nigh to God by the word of reconciliation are 
still in danger. How often is grace obstructed, 
and the heart hardened rather than benefited.— 
‘‘T have heard thee,” efc. Such a promise was 
not for our great High Priest alone during the 
single hour of His soul’s travail (Isa. xlix. 8), 
but for those of every age and condition in whose 
behalf he then acted. His prayer for His disci- 
ples and for all who should afterwards believe on 
Him through their word, has been heard. The 
resent, therefore, is an acceptable time, efc.— 
er. 8. Men are ingenious in contriving pretexts 
for receiving the grace of God in vain, especially 
if they can detect something in those who preach 
the Gospel inconsistent with their messages.— 
The minister of Christ must not expect entirely 
to escape scandal; but when the conscience of a 
hearer has been offended, so that the Gospel has 
no power over him, the cause is not unfrequently 
one which could and ought to have been avoided. 
The minister’s work should be to him as the very 
apple of his eye, to be kept most delicately from 
every contact with vice. Many of the judicial 
beat of the present day fail of success.on 
oth sides on account of the contempt and re- 
proach which rests upon the ministerial charac- 
ter (Mal. ii. 7-9). The salt which has lost its 
savor will be sure to be crushed under the feet of 
men. But even those who thus tread upon it 
must one day answer for being 80 easily deprived 
of that which might and ought to have been salt 
to them, and for being so speedily reduced to a 
carcass of corruption in God’s sight.—Ver. 4 
The best eye for judging all we do is acquired by 
having a desire in all things to act worthy of a 
servant of God.—A stupid, hesitating and timid 
spirit knows nothing of real patience. None but 
those who fear no terrors can maintain such a 
spirit under severe trials. 

Heusner:—Ver. 1. To receive the grace of 
God (i. ¢., all that could save us) in vain, is the 
surest way to injure ourselves and to lose what 
we have. What an honor and blessedness to be 
God's helpers, and to give Him back the tongues 
and powers he gave us!—Ver. 2. The acceptable 
time is the whole period of the Christian dis- 
pensation, for salvation is now free to all, eape- 
cially all who hear the Gospel in its clearness 
and power. For every one it is now a day of 
salvation. Lutuern:—‘‘The word of God moves 
along like a passing shower; wherever it comes 
it mnst be received at once, or it will be gone.”’ 
—How soon a man’s “not now”’ becomes a ‘‘ne- 
ver.” How many are lost because they put off 
the day of their conversion !—Ver. 8. Christianity 
has always been much dishonored by the un- 
faithfulness and faults of some ministers whose 
scandalous walk pulls down faster than their 
preaching builds up. Most carefully, therefore, 
should they guard their conduct, for every defect 
in this will surely be noticed. No wonder, 
therefore, that the world is full of objections to 
those who preach the Gospel.—Vers. 4, 5. 


performing the duties of your office, seek not te 
please yourself or the world, but God. FPaith- 
fulness to Him will be seen principally in the 
patient and persevering performance of the diffi- 
cult duties you have to do. Nothing is more in- 
dispensable to a minister of God, driven as he 
often must be into atraits and with none to coun- 
sel him, than patience.—Ver. 6. The severer the 
Opposition, the more honorable the virtues which 
are shown in encountering it: such as purity of 
heart, the ready tact and familiarity with Divine 
things which always hits upon the right thing; 
the good will and courage which perseveres even 
when the results do not correspond to our expec- 
tations; the unwearied earnestness to benefit 
those who make no returns of gratitude and con- 
tinually thwart our pains; the kindness (the 
outward form of love) which endeavors to win 
all to Christ; the holy zeal which remains at all 
times equally constant, and has a heart for God’s 
work and man’s salvation; and the sincere love 
to all men which is the soul of all our graces.— 
Ver. 8. The equanimity of the Christian under 
the ever varying judgments of the world.—Ho- 
nors do not dazzle him, dishonors do not trouble 
him.—Ver. 9. To be known by a few faithful 
friends, is better than to have a name with the 
multitude.—Ver. 10. The Christian, though poor 
in the eye of the world, has an inexhaustible 
treasure to dispense. With no earthly house or 
grounds, or possessions, he has a rich inheritance 
in heaven. With rapture he can ory: ‘“‘ My heart 
leaps!” etc. (Luke vi. 23). 

W. F. Bessrr:—Ver. 1. God has seen fit to 
communicate to men the blessing of reconocilis- 
tion through the medium of His word and the 
preaching of the Gospel. Though He alone can 
impart the spirit of faith, and so work upon the 
heart that we shall come to Christ and find justi- 
fication and salvation, He dispenses His gifts and 
influences in connection with the outward word, 
and calls those who preach it His helpers or 
fellow-laborers (1 Cor. iii. 9).—Ver. 2. When 
Paul exclaims: ‘‘ Behold, now,’’ efc., he must be 
understood as saying: ‘‘Open your eyes and be- 
hold that Gospel which has filled the world with 
the precious assurance that God is no more an- 
gry or punishing men, but is gracious and ready 
to save them; for our Lord Jesus, who has con- 
quered all our enemies, and now interoedes for 
us, has purchased us for Himself, and entreats 
us to be reconciled to God.’”” The whole period 
of the New Testament is an acceptable time 
(Luke iv. ad when the buds of promise are 
bursting, and every day is a day of salvation. 
We are continually receiving and appropriating 
the results of our Saviour’s sufferings and victo- 
ries. Every Christian may therefore apply te 
himself the prophetic word, “I have Leaed 
thee;” for if one is heard for all, then all are 
heard; and if one is succored for all, then all 
are succored.—Ver. 6. Among the virtues and 
gifts which distinguish God’s servants, we ought 
especially to remark the Holy Spirit. From thi 
Source flow the streams of life, of virtues and of 
gifts both backward and forward in our text. 
He it is who washes the soul from every defile- 
ment, and then it begins to shine with intelli- 
gence, long suffering and kindness, and He it 1s 
who crowns these virtues with martial glories 
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and entwines them together in a bond of peace. 
—Ver. 7. One part of the work to be accom- 
plished by the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left, is to strip from us the 
motley garment of our own righteousness, and 
triumphantly to maintain the génuineness and 
everlasting suitableness of the beautiful and 
glorious garment of Christ’s righteousness.— 
Ver. 9. When it is objected against the servants 
of Christ that they are obscure and insignificant, 
that they have no place among the wise, and no 
reputation or power in the world (1 Cor. 1. 26—- 
28), they are more than compensated by being 
well known in heaven (Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 8; 
Heb. xii. 23) and in the Church below by all 
whom they have served with patience and with 
the humble graces of the Holy Spirit.—Ver. 10. 
Every thing on earth is subservient to the wel- 
fare of God’s servants; and the future dignities 
of the meek who inherit the earth (Matth. v. 5 
may be traced even in this life, when heaven an 
earth are nothing but a vast storehouse, the key 
to whose treasures is continually given to faith 
by prayer. Away with pride and vanity! Let 
us dread poison when pious people praise us, and 
learn to find honey among the nettles of calumny 
and lies; for we have the assurance (Matth. v. 
11, 12). 

Ver 1-10 (PgRicopx on Inveeavit Sunday) :— 
The Lord glorified by His Apostles: 1, by their 
blameless deportment (vers. 1-4); 2, by their 
patience in sufferings (vers. 4, 5); 8, by their 
holy walk (vers. 6-7); 4, by the benefits they con- 
fer.—The Apostles are like their Lord: 1, in 


their work as preachers and their holy walk: 2, 
in sufferings, not only under positive inflictiona, 
but under privations ; 8, in their excellent influ- 
ence, inasmuch as they make use of none but 
honorable means —A season of Fasting a time of 
salvation: 1. For we should regard it as a time: 
a. to awake to the reception of God’s grace, as 
we contemplate the story of Christ’s sufferings 
(vers. 1-2); 6. to become more holy in our daily 
lives (vers. 8-4); ¢c. to make use of the trials of 
life, for the exercise of every Christian virtue 
(vers. 4-6); d. to receive the spiritual aids which 
are offered us. 2. Beneficial influence of the 
truths then contemplated: a. for our amendment 
of life and our confirmation in holiness; 54. for 
our real comfort and peace; c. for the increase 
of our influence among our fellow-men.—Our 
whole life on earth is a season of fasting; for it 
is a time: 1, of suffering; 2, of many privations; 
38, of discipline in holiness; 4, of preparation for 
the great Easter, when we shall be raised from 
the dead and saved forever (Heubner). 

L. Horackesr (pp. 80 ff.):—In the midst of all 
their outward afflictions, their insignificance and 
their vileness in the eye of the world, those who 
follow Christ and labor in His vineyard must ex- 
pect to be reviled; but in spite of all their suf- 
ferings and shame, a Divine greatness and ma- 
jesty will break forth from them, amply sufficient 
to prove the reality of the a po for which 
they are contending.—The hidden glories of. 
God's kingdom: 1. That kingdom hasa glory. 2. 
But it is now concealed: a. in Christ Himself; 6. 
in His Church. 


XIL.—AN EARNEST APPEAL TO THE CORINTHIANS; APPLICATION OF THE EXHOR- 
TATION IN VER. 1. 


CuaptTer VI. 11-17. VII.-1. 


11 
12 
13 
14 


O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our’ heart is [has become] en- 
larged. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels. 
Now for a recompense in the same [by way of recompense in the same kind, rij dé 
adryy dvtysccOiay] (I speak as unto my children), be ye also enlarged. Be ye not un- 


equally yoked together [become not united as in a strange yoke, 2) yiveode Erepoluyoiy- 
tes} with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? 


15 an 


or]® what communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath 


Christ® with Belial [Beliar]?* or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel 
16 [unbeliever]? And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye 
wep are the temple of the liviag God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in [among] them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my* people. 


17 


daughters saith the Lord Almighty. 


Wherefore come out’ from among them, and be ye separate 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing agen ae an 
aod will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 


[separated] saith the 
will receive you, 
my (to me for, poe eis] sons and 


VII. 1. Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness [every defilement] of the [om. the] flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 


fear of God. 
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a a One dpa . lect.]. 
Ver. 11.— For the second junav B. has busy. Tisch. in his Cod. Sin. gives quay in the text, but dmcyw as a var 
. Ver. 14.—Rec. has ris a, Dnt ® tis has stronger support (B.C. D. E. F. G. L. Sin. with the majority of versions and 
Fathors]. The 6¢ being more usuat was probably a correction. 


$ Vor. 15.—Rec. has xo: 
tion. B.C. et al. [(Sinait. D. L. 


to facilitate construction). 


4 Ver. 16.—The best authenticated form of this word is BeA‘ap 


but it was probably a correction to conform to ¢er and the other datives in the conneo- 
the Vuig., and Copt. the Latin fathers [ 
also adopt it; but Bloomfield inclines to xpory under an impression 


have xporov. (Lechm., Tisch. Meyer, and Alford 
hat the other was suggested Dy the Latin copies 


; but some copies have AeA‘ay and pedria8. The Bedjiad 


of the Rec. is feebly sustained. (It has no M83. and little more than the Vulgate, which adopted it from the original He 


brew form. All Greek MSS. of importance have BeAcap. 


Sept. treated the word as a common noun and 


translated it. 


The Vulgate and our English version sometimes give It as a proper noun, bat they often translate it by the word wicked, 


or some equivalent term. 
BeAiap often occurs in the Test. of the 


The Hellenistic Jews often changed A into p,as in the Doric gavpos for day 
12 Patriarchs, in the interpolated 


vAos. The form 
Ignatius, in the Apost. Canons, and in the Greek 


Futhere generally. As the Greeks never ended their proper arg p> rid were not likely to change BeAicA into Bedicp, 
ile the Latins were quite likely to conform the BeA(ap to their Vulgate). 
or H Ver. 16.—The Ree hae vpes—dore instead of nueis—eoney. It was probably a reminiscence of 1 Cor. fii. 16, and an 


attempt to conform to vv. 14 and 17. The authorities 


however 


are about equally balanced. [B. D. L. Sin. and sume ver- 


sions and Fathers have the Rec, but C. D. (3d Cor.) E. F.G. K. the Vulg. 8yr. Goth. verss. and most of the Greek Fathers 


bave the other. No reason can be imagined for c 
boen suggested for the opposite course]. 
6 Ver. 16.—Rec. has not, Lechm. has ov 


conform the text to the preceding avrwy. [And yet B.C. and Sin have pov, while 


Fathers have pot}. 


. 17 —Ree. érGere but eferGare is better suited to the sense and is more strongly sustained. 
Scere ne ta usage, but the latter was for this very reason less likely to be altered to it, i 


better conformed to lingu 


ging the ipmetc into duets equally strong with that which 
. The testimony for the latter is not stron 


has above 


, and it is probably an attempt to 
D. F. K. L. with the verses. and most 


ithe former is 
is better sus- 


tained by the best M88. of the Sept., has B. C. F. @. Sin. and Damasc. in its favor, and has the sanction of Lachm., Tisch. 


and Alford 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 11-18. Our mouth is open toward 
you, O Corinthians, our hearts are en- 
larged.—Before particularly applying to the 
Corinthians in their various relations (ver. 14ff) 
the admonition he had given them in ver. I f., 
the Apostle pauses to pour forth to them the 
feelings which had been rising in his heart. 
We have first a continued expression of the emo- 
tions called forth by the preceding representa- 
tion, and then the earnest exhortation which 
commences with ver. 14. The words to open the 
mouth, signify properly, to begin to speak, but 
they are here especially emphatic (in consequence 
of their connection with what had been said in 
ver. 8ff. and what follows regarding the enlarge- 
ment of his heart). The idea thus becomes, to 
speak openly and without reserve (comp. Eph. 
vi. 19 and Ecolus. xxii. 22). [CHryrsosrom: 
‘‘we cannot be silent; we long to be continually 
speaking and conversing with you’’]. By such 
language, he shows how confiding was his love 
towards them. A similar thought is expressed 
when he adds, our heart is enlarged. (CuHryr- 
sostom: ‘As that which warms is wont to 
dilate, so also to enlarge the heart is the work 
of love. It opens the mouth and enlarges the 
heart, for he loved not with the heart only, but 
with the heart in unison. He says with great 
emphasis, we have not only room for you all, but 
with such largeness of room, as he that is be- 
loved walketh with great unrestraint within the 
heart of him that loveth”]. As Paul had been 
opening his inmost soul to his brethren in the 
free and confiding manner of the last few sen- 
tences he had himself beeome conscious of the 
extont of his affection for them (Meyer, comp. 
Osiander). This is the reason that no ydép was 
needed in the second sentence. The words should 
not be understood to mean simply (comp. ver. 
12 f.) that he felt happy and comfortable, or that 
he had now disclosed his whole heart and un- 
bosomed himself to them.—The special address 
ta them (xopivtor), without ejther article or ad- 
jective, isa mode of speaking which occurs only 
in one passage beside (Phil. iv. 15), and indi- 
cates the profound sincerity of the speaker.— 


The same idea is presented in a negative form in 
ver. 12, and so makes the contrast on the part 
of the Corinthians more striking—ye are not 
straitened fn us but ye are straitened in 
your own bowels (ver. 12).—The ov shows 
that the verb cannot be taken as an imperative 
even in the first clause. [Wkrpsrer (p. 138): 
‘cov conveys a direct and absolute, u) a subjec- 
tive and conditional, denial.’”” Winer, 3 59, 1]. 
It is not of anxiety or sadness, the reason of 
which is in themselves, that he is speaking. The 
meaning of ‘straitened’ is determined by its 
connection with the subsequent idea of enlarge- 
ment: ye are not straitened, ¢. e. ye have no 
contracted space in our hearts; but in your hearts 
it is not so with respect to us; & e. ye have no 
small room in us, but ye have very small room 
for us in yourselves. While our hearts are 
enlarged in love for you, it is very different with 
you, in respect to us. [Curyrsostom: ‘This re- 
proof is administered with forbearance, as is the 
manner of very great love. He does not say, 
‘ye do not love us,’ but ‘nol in the same mea- 
sure,’ for he does not wish to touch them too 
sensibly. He implies that they have some affec- 
tion for him, that he may win them to more. Ye 
are straitened while Iam enlarged. Ye barely 
receive one and even him with small space, but 
I a whole city, and with abundance of freedom.”’ 

ZrAdyxzva (bowels) is here used, as in chap. vil. 
15; Phil. i. 8; ii. 1, and even in classical 
writers, in the sense of xapdia (heart), for the 
seat of the emotions, such as love, sympathy, 
ete. [The Apostle in this passage uses both 
words, xapdiz and orAdyyva for the affections. 
In modern languages the latter word has been 
entirely superseded by the former. Among 
ancient nations, however, it expressed the whole 
interior structure of man, including especially 
the heart and liver as opposed to what are now 
technically called the bowels (évrepa, areata 
In classical Greek the word is used for the fee 

ings generally, and in Hebrew the corresponding 
D’DPr") was used to designate the seat of the 

_™ FT 


gentler emotions and affections. The name itself 
in Hebrew was derived from a ront which signi- 
fies to love. Comp. Stanley].—-Now by way 
of recompense in the same (I speak as 
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unto my children), be ye also enlarged 
(ver. 13).—In close connection with what he had 
just said, he now proceeds to demand of them 
that their hearts should also be enlarged, that 
they should “‘open widely their hearts in love 
and confidence for him as he had opened his for 
them, The motive for this he derives from the 
nature of children, when he adds, I speak as unto 
children (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 14); inasmuch as 
children are bound to make a return of love for 
a father’s love (comp. 1 Tim. v. 4). This idea 
is more distinctly brought out when he directly 
ealls upon them for their love as an appropriate 
recompense (avr¢uodia, comp. Rom. i. 27; but in 
our passage the word is strengthened by the use 
of ty avriv). The construction is here abrupt 

Meyer calls it a rhetorical anacoluthon [Kibner 
" 347, 5, Winer 3 64, ITI. note]). In order to fill 
out the expression, however, we must supply 
neither Zyovres, nor elcevéyxate; nor must we 
connect the words together by Aéyw (g. d. I am 
speaking for an adequate recompense), but we 
must regard it as an Aocus. absol., an anacolu- 
thon, occagioned by the parenthesis in which he 
had paused to say he was speaking as to chil- 
dren. Others regard it as the Accusative of the 
remote effect: that by which ye should make re- 
compense. In rq auriy avriuoVdiay, the two ideas 
of the same thing (7rd atrd) and of remuneration 
(avryuovia) are blended together by way of 
attraction. They may be separated thus: 1d 
avrd (woatruc), & éoriy avryucdia. [FRiTzscHE: 
‘‘With his accustomed celerity of thought Paul 
Bays, THY 62 avTiy avriyucbiay instead of 7d dé 
aurd, 8 gor ayryuofia, rAarinOyre, enlarge your 
minds to the same remuneration, instead of, to 
the same thing (love) in which a remuneration 
might be found.” Comp. Jgur, Gram. 3 681, 1, 3 
700, Obs. 1 and 2]. 

Vers. 14-18. [An admonition to separate them- 
selves from unbelievers. Stanley calls this passage 
a remarkable dislocation of the train of argu- 
ment. Qn the one hand, the passionate appeal 
begun in vi. 11-13 is continued without even the 
appearance of an interruption in vii. 2, where the 
words xuphoare judo (make room for us) are evi- 
dently the prolongation of the metaphor expressed 
in vi. 12, 18, by orevoy. and xAarinOyre. On the 
other hand, the intervening passage (vi. 14—vii. 1), 
while it coheres perfectly with itself, has no con- 
nection with the immediate context either before 
or after. Such an introduction of an earnest 
warning in the midst of an affectionate entreaty, 
need not, however, suggest the idea of an inter- 
polation of some passage from one of Paul’s 
lost Epistles, or by some other hand; for it is the 
very nature of a love so ardent, so aroused at the 
moment, and now touched with some jealousy, 
to make sudden transitions, and to draw towards 
itself by warnings of danger as well as by ex- 
pressions of endearment]. Probably not without 
reference to his demand that they should be en- 
larged toward him (ver. 18), the Apostle now pro- 
ceeds earnestly to warn them against a kind of 
false enlargement of heart which had been shown 
in an improper fellowship with Gentiles, and in 
consenting to heathenish customs.—Become 
not united heterogeneously with unbe- 
lievers.—It is possible that he had reference 
especially to sacrificial festivals and to mixed 


re ES 


marriages. ‘Erepolvyeiv avioroc implies unques- 
tionably a communion (it is joined therefore with 
the dative); but it involves also the idea of an 
unequal union. It is taken from the figure, not 
of a balance, where there is an inclination toward 
one side, representing a disposition favorable to 
unbelievers (Theophylact, e¢ al.), nor of oars 
which are not paired or properly mated, but of a 
yoke in which animals are intended to draw to- 
gether. Comp. érepdf{vya in the Sept. of Lev. 
xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 10. Two animals of a dif- 
ferent nature, harnessed together in the same 
yoke, are a type of Christians having fellowship 
with heathen. W. F. Beeser says that Paul here 
derives s spiritual lesson from the legal precept 
which prohibits the putting of clean and unclean 
animals in the same team, to the effect that 
Christians should not be joined with others. The 
érepov, however, should not be made to refer to 
the yoke itself, as if it meant ‘‘put not on a 
foreign yoke, one which unbelievers have put on, 
and therefore one which does not belong to 
Christians” (Meyer). The admonition evidently 
points to something habitual, and probably was 
intended to imply that their conduct had tenden- 
cies in that direction. Neander says that ‘‘ Paul 
evidently would not have spoken in this way of 
that unavoidable intercourse with the heathen 
which only served to make Christianity better 
known to them; but he referred merely to a par- 
ticipation with them in social usages and excesses. 
Nothing in this text confines the application of it 
to marriages with the heathen.’”’—The Apostle 
now proceeds to justify his admonition by a se- 
ries of five questions, in which he endeavors to 
convince his brethren of the incompatibility of 
the Christian and heathenish systems. Such an 
accumulation of questions is very emphatic and 
impressive. In the first place, he inquires— 
For what participation hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness ?—He thus cha- 
racterizes these systems by the opposite words, 
righteousness and unrighteousness (d:xaootvy 
and avojia). The former signifies, not the righte- 
ousness of faith in the theological sense of the 
expression, but the active disposition to a Divine 
life which springs from a vital union by faith 
with Christ; and the latter signifies that com- 
plete want of such a righteousness which is seen 
in the heathen world, where. the living God is 
unknown, and where there is no Divine life. The 
same idea is expressed figuratively in the second 
question— W hat communication hath light 
with darkness ?—in which ¢a¢ and oxéro¢ are 
contrasted. Comp. Eph. v. 8 W. F. Brsszr: 
‘¢ These five casuistic questions are so arranged 
that the two first relate to the separation between 
salvation and destruction, the third to the sepa- 
ration between the Saviour and the destroyer, 
and the two last to the separation between the 
saved and the destroyed.” Light is the figura- 
tive expression for truth and purity (the intel- 
lectual and the moral element united); and 
darkness, is the common metaphor for error and 
wrong conduct (Greg. Naz. makes ¢g@c¢—=yraorg kai 
Biog évdeoc, oxdroc==dyvoia kai duaptia). Merox4 
has the same meaning as xoivwria (Luther trans- 
lates it Geniess==Genossenschaft, t. e., enjoyment 
in the sense of fellowship. [Stanutgy: “Of the 
five words used to express the idea of union, 
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HETOX?, Kolvuria, ovpddvyotc, pepic, avyxardVeote, 
only the third and fitth have any special appro- 
priateness, and those chiefly by their etymology; 
ovugwvyots, ‘harmony of voice,’ is appropriate to 
persons, and ovyxard¥eorc, ‘unity of composition,’ 
to buildings. The multiplication of synonyms 
implies a greater copiousness of Greek than 
we should expect from the Apostle’s usual 
language. WeBsTER and WiLkinecn: “ Believers 
are here spoken of, first in the abstract 
(light, righteousness, Eph. v. &), then in their 
Head, then individually, then as a commu- 
nity (vaéc). The use of xa? represents the act 
of communication as mutual, of mpdc aa offering a 
connection, of werd as accepting it”]. For the 
meaning of xotvuvia by classical writers and by 
Philo, consult Meyer.—And what concord 
hath Christ with Beliar? (ver. 15). This 
question, which follows the first pair, is intro- 
duced by a dé, which shows that it is an emphatic 
continuance of what had gone before it. [ Alford: 
“After a question beginning with éc, ric, and 
the like, a second question is regularly introduced 
by a dé"]. We here rise to the two great chiefs 
of the opposing departments (comp. 1 Cor. x. 
20; Eph. ii. 2).—BeAfap is the same as Satan, by 
which word the Peschito translates it; the same 


ye) worthlesness, 


wickedness. Even in the Sibylline books and in 
the Apocryphal writings of the Old Testament it 
was used as one of Satan’s names. In the com- 
mon Hellenistic dialect, in the ‘Test. of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,” and in the writings of the 
Eccles. Fathers the letters 4 and p were fre- 
quently interchanged. [Jerome derives the word 


from ‘9)}=non, and Ly psiugum, t. ¢., absque 


jugo, quod de collo suo Dei abjecerit servitutem,”’ 
It is, however, more generally derived from the 


also as movnpéc, Heb. 


former word, and usefulness, $. ¢., with- 


out usefulness, and hence, wickedness. Jerome's 
derivation of the word may account for Paul’s 
use of it in connection with érepo(vyovrres. But 
with the other derivation we have a still better 
connection. On the stand-point of the Jews and 
the N. T., idolatry was a worship of demons (1 
Cor. x. 20), and the name Beliar, both on its ne- 
gative and positive side, fita this view, inasmuch 
as an idol was a dead and useless thing, and the 
syatem of idolatry was the concentrated effect of 
the devil’s art and power. Bengel thinks that 
Paul here calls Satan Beliar, but that Satan, as 
opposed to Christ, denotes all kinds of antichris- 
tian uncleanness (omnem colluviem antichristia- 
nam)]. Lvupevnoce occurs only here in the N. T., 
and never in the Septuagint. In the classical 
authors it has the form of ovuguria rpdc. It has 
the meaning here of, agreement together, accord- 
ance of sentiment and feeling, harmony in opin- 
ions and efforts.—Or what part hath he that 
believeth with an unbeliever, and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols ?—In this last pair of questions the Apos- 
tle comes down from the heads of these two great 
departments to those connected respectively with 


have no such faith. Mepic here, as in Acts viii. 


21, has the sense of share, portion or property. 


The two parties have no common advantages ; 


one has nothing in common with the other, and 
their possessions are entirely different, the one 
from the other. In ver. 16, however, a question 
is asked which sets in the clearest possible tight 
the holiness of Christianity in contrast with the 
impurities of heathenism. The Christian com- 
munity is there represented as a temple of God, 
and surely there could be no agreement between 
it and idols! 
between them, that all fellowship would seem im- 
possible and all contact a desecration. 
Veore has generally the meaning of assent, ac- 
quiescence, but here it has the more particular 
signification of agreement. Comp. ovyxarariveoOa 
veré in Exod. xxiii. 1; Luke xxiii. 61. 
spect to the temple of God, comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16. 


Such a contradiction was there 


Lvuyxerd- 


With re- 


It is certainly most natural to make this passage 


refer to such participations in idolatrous customs 
as are censured in 1 Cor. viii. 10. Christians 


should as soon think of allowing idols to be set 
up in the sanctuary of God, as to permit such 
things among those who had been consecrated to 
the Lord. These should be looked upon as pro- 
fanations like some which took place during the 
most corrupt periods of the Old Testament.— 
For we are the temple of the living God. 
—From the figures he had employed, and from 
the language used in the Scriptures, it was evi- 
dent that believers were a temple of God. Ne 
ander remarks that ‘‘The particular, external 
relations of the Old Testament are here applied 
in a spiritual manner to each Christian.” The 
yap implies that the admonition involved in this 
question (ric dé ovyxarddeore, ele.) is applicable 
to us; for we are indeed the temples, ete. Geov 
Cavro¢ is @ designation of the true God who will 
in contrast with dead and powerless idols be al- 
ways truly active to vindicate the honor of His 
sanctuary and to communicate living power to 
all His people (comp. 1 Thess. i. 9.) The same 
expression occurs also in chap. iii. 8; Heb. iii. 
12; ix. 14; x. 81, et el.—_As God said, I will 
dwellin them, and walk among them; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be to me 
a people.—The Apostle here shows that his re- 
presentation of the Church asa temple of God 
was justified by a in Levit. xxxvi. 11 f. 
(comp. Exek. xxxvii. 27), which is here cited 
freely from memory. He uses the word guric 
very naturally in the most enlarged sense, and 
we find nothing strange in the fact that he should 
address them in the parenthetio clause before he 
communicates the instruction). The Apostle 
considers the idea of a temple involved in the 
expression, I will dwell (have a habitation, éva- 

khow év avroic) in them. In the Sept. the pas- 

sage reads: dow rv cxpvty pov év buiv. Although 

év has primarily the sense of: among, in the 

midst of, as it afterwards has in éureperargou, the 

Apostle probably had reference to the presence 

of ‘God in the individual believer (oomp. John 

xiv. 23), inasmuch as the idea of wade Veor was 

in his mind, and the word évocceiy most naturally 

implies this. The word éurreperarsiv which was 

at first used to describe the movements of God's 


them, and assumes that one who has faith in| residence (the sacred tabernacle) among the Is- 


Christ can have no part (epic) with such as} raelites, is 


ere probably spplied to the presence 
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of God Himself in His Church in all parts of the 
world (comp. Rev. ii.1). The promise contained 
in this quotation contains the sum of God’s cove- 
nant with His people, comp. Ex. vi. 7; Jere. xxiv. 
73; xxx. 22; xxxi. 1, 88; Heb, viii. 10; Rev. 
xxi. 8,7. On God’s part there is the communi- 
cation of Himself and the benefits of His salva- 
tion; and on the part of the people there is fel- 
lowship with God and the enjoyment of, His 
blessing. W. F. Besser remarks that ‘‘God dwells 
in His Churoh when He fills it with His Spirit, 
through the iustrumentality of His word and 
Sacraments; and as He thus finds an acceptable 
rest among them (Ps. cxxxii. 14), their spiritual 
influence proves that He is present in their midst 
and acknowledges as His own all who are recon- 
ciled to Him by Christ's blood. God walke in 
His Church when He acts there aa its God 
through the gifts, offices and powers which He 
bestows upon it; and when he receives His peo- 
ple into living fellowship and applies to them all 
the benefits of His gracious covenent.’’ In Levit. 
xxvi. this promise is conditional and even here 
the admonition is itself a hint that their safety 
depended upon their fidelity, and especially upon 
their separation from ungodly persons and all 
impure practices; ver. 17, comp. ver. 14. This 
admonition He expresses in a free quotation of a 
passage in Isaiah lii. 11, in which the people 
were commanded to leave Babylon.— Where- 
fore come out from among them, and be 
separated, saith the Lord, and touch not 
any thing unclean.—W. F. Besser says that 
««The departure of the Israelites from Babylon 
was a redemption, a type (like that of the de- 
parture out of Egypt) of the great redemption of 
which the Apostle speaks (Gal. i. 4), when he 
says that Christ gave Himself for our sins, that 
He might deliver us from this present evil 
world.” The admonition here is that they should 
come out in the most decided manner from the 
whole sphere of heathenish worldly life, ehould 
separate themselves in spirit from their heathen 
neighbors, should avoid all heathenish practices 
waich might defile men consecrated to God, and 
especially should abstain from all idolatrous fes- 
tivals.—And I will receive you.—This is an 
obvious reminisoence of Ezek. xx. 84; Zech. x. 
8 (not a free quotation of xai 6 émisuvvdywy tua 
xhptoc, Isa. lii. 12), and has reference to the 
adoption, of which he is about to speak further 
in ver. 18. Bengel makes it a correlative to 
e&éASere, those who should come out would be re- 
eewwed ag if into a new family or home.—And I 
will be for a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be sons and daughters unto me saith 
the Lord Almighty (ver. 18).—This is proba- 
bly a free and amplified quotation of 2 Sam. vii. 
14 (hardly of Jer. xxxi. 9, and still less of Isa. 
xliii. 6). The words sons and daughters are a hint 
at the religious equality of the sexes under the 
reign of Christianity. Grotius thinks that these 
words (ver. 16-18) are taken from some hymn. 
The whole citation is solemnly closed with the 
affirmation, saith the Lord Almighty (Aéye: xiptoc 
6 xavroxpd7up), taken from the Sept of 2 Sam. 
vii. 8, The expression occurs frequently in the 
Apocalypse, but only here in the writings of 
Paul; and it corresponds in the Septuagint to 
the Heb. FAINDY PWV, the Lord of Hosts. 
ror t 3 


({‘* The concluding verses of this chapter are an 
instructive illustration of the way in which the 
New Testament writers quote the Old. 1. They 
often quote a translation which does not strictly 
adhere to the original. 2. They often quote ac- 
cording to the sense, and not according to the 
letter. 8. They often blend together different 
passages of Scripture, so as to give the sense, not 
of any one passage, but the combined sense of 
several. 4, They sometimes give the sense, not 
of any particular passage or passages, but, 80 to 
speak, the general sense of Scripture. There is 
no such psssage in the Old Testament, for exam- 
ple, as that contained in this last verse, but the 
sentiment is often and clearly expressed. 6. 
They never quote as of authority any but the 
canonical books of the Old Testament”? Hovae]. 


CHap. VII. 1.—Having therefore these 
promises, let us purify ourselves from 
every defilement of flesh and spirit.—In 
this passage the Apostle, in a more conciliator 
tone (and with the Corinthians associated wi 
himself as brethren in the first person plural) 
connects with the promises he had quoted in 
chap. vi. 16-18, an earnest exhortation that the 
would aim at a course of conduct worthy of much 
exalted promises. [The inference he thus makes 
is applicable not merely to some part of God’s 
people which had become involved in unhallowed 
associations, but to all; and hence he includes 
even himself in the exhortation. He introduces 
also a word of endearment (dayaryroi), which 
perceptibly indicates that he was subsiding into 
his usual calmness of spirit]. The promises to 
which he had been speaking had been given to 
the whole body of the Church; and as members 
of that Church they already possessed them 
(present 2yovrec) by faith, inasmuch as even 
those which referred to the future were really as 
certain as those which were already realized. 
The main substance of them related to a personal 
communion with a God of absolute purity. A 
full realization of them would require on man’s 
part a complete renunciation of every thing in- 
consistent with the Divine nature, and an earnest 
pursuit after perfect holiness. Kavapifery signi- 
fies, not, to remain free from contamination after 
having once been purified esr but, as 
the uniform usage of the N. T. shows, to purify. 

For the original idea involved in xadapéc, comp. 

rench. Synn. p. ae The object of this puri- 
fication, which could never be accomplished 
without the aid of an indwelling Divine Spirit 
comp. Rom. viii. 13; comp. ver. 9; Gal. v. 16; 

hil. ii. 18), was, every defilement of the outer 
and inner man. The former includes every kind 
of voluptuousness, intemperance, efe., by means 
of which the body would be corrupted; and the 
latter includes thoughts, desires, affections (an- 
ger, pride, efc.) by means of which the human 
spirit (veiua) is defiled. In actual life these 
two classes of defilements are never separated, 
for as the mental very easily become the fleshly, 
the seeds of the fleshly are found originally in 
the mental. He uses the word capxdés, and not 
odparoc, because it is only as odpf that the body 
is the sedes et fomes, the seat and the igniter of 
sin, and hence the flesh (oapé) is that to which 
every bodily defilement ethically adheres (Meyer). 
The spirit (rvevua) as we have often seen in 1 
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Cor., denotes that spiritual nature which is kin- 
dred with God, and which in Christians is under 
the influence of, and is more or less directed by, 
the Holy Ghost. But as the action of this spirit 
may be much impeded or arrested by the defile- 
ments here spoken of, the work of purification 
was rendered continually necessary by the per- 
petual presence of the fiesh, and any want of 
earnestness in the work of purification was an 
urgent reason for admonition (Osiander). An- 
cient as well as modern commentators (even 
Osiander) assume that the Apostle had a particu- 
lar reference to crimes of which the Corinthians 
had been actually guilty (comp. chap. vi. 14 f.; 
xii. 20 f.; 1 Cor. v. 6). In this case the pollu- 
tions of the flesh would refer to unchastity, and 
those of the spirit to connections with idolatry. 
Both of these were intimately related (comp. 
Acts xv. 29), and in fact may be referred to 
idolatry, which is so often named in the Old Tes- 
tament spiritual harlotry. But not only the ad- 
dition of stavréc, but the positive contrast im- 
plied, induces us to adopt the more general ap- 
plication; though we do not deny that the Apos- 
tle may have had some reference to the particu- 
Jar sins to which this interpretation alludes. 
The positive part of the exhortation is—perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God.—' Aywoiv7 
(poe is here, as in Rom. i. 4; 1 Thess. iii. 

8, and in the Sept. of Ps. xcvi. 6 and xcvii. 12, 
the same as dy:aopdc (come. on 1 Cor. 1 80); with 
the sense of the quality, and not merely the ac- 
tion, of holiness. [Webeter: ‘dyooivy differs 
but little from dy:éry¢ (2 Cor. i. 12; Heb. xii. 10), 
except perbaps it represents more the condition 
than the abstract quality; while dysacudc (1 
Thess. iv. 8, 4; 1 Pet. 1.2) points primarily to 
the process and thence, with the gradual approach 
of the termination in-uéc to that in-civy which 
is so characteristic of the N. T., the state, frame 
of mind, or holy disposition, in which the action 
of the verb is evinced or exemplified’’]. The 
great moral business of the Christian (comp. 
Rom. vi. 22) is to complete (é:reAciv, chap. viii. 
6) the work of holiness or consecration to God 
which was begun in faith as its principle, and 
must be actualized, developed and perfected 
during the whole life. The correlative of this is 
the Divine perfection which is referred to in 
Phil. i.6. This perfecting of holiness is the at- 
tainment of complete holiness, and is a work of 
the whole life which we live in the flesh (Gal. ii. 
2U); and can never reach an absolute completion 
until the close of life. It must, however, be ac- 
complished in the fear of God. The spiritual 
ground of all this moral activity, this earnest 
pursuit of holiness on which depends all fellow- 
ship with God, is a profound veneration or reve- 
rence for that Holy One who is continually pre- 
sent with us, and from whom nothing is con- 
cealed. ‘' This,’ as Meyer says, ‘‘is the ethical 
and holy sphere within which righteousness is 
perfected.” 


DOOTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The absolute purity of that God who enters 
into such intimate relationships with his people 
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regard them all as his sons and daughters, re- 
quires that they should be unreservedly conse- 
crated to Him. By their very connection with 
Him they must continually receive a stream of 
influences by which the grossest or the slightest 
impurities whether of the flesh or Spirit must be 
washed away. Those who have entered into tbe 
great scheme of God’s mercy, should therefore 
have no part with those who entirely reject or 
practically abjure it. They have covenanted to 
walk with a God who is nothing but light, and 
they should have no fellowship with darkneas, ¢ 
e. with the corrupt practices of men estranged 
from the life of God. They belong to Christ, and 
they should abhor and renounce every thing 
which looks like partnership with the Belial who 
is the very ideal of all worthlessness and vile- 
ness. They in whom God condescends to dwell 
should have no semblance of harmony with the 
world’s idolatry.. Every attempt to unite to- 
gether what ie so unlike is an abomination to God 
and hurtful to souls. Under no circumstances 
can it really promote the cause of God, for it 
tends always to obliterate the distinction whieh 
God has taken pains to make prominent, and te 
make the requirement of a renovation of heart 
seem needless. How could those who are in the 
broad road be alarmed, if they were to see that 
believers had the same spirit with themselves. 
The work of God would thus be hindered by a 
false liberality. Let any one on the other hand 
consider what God is doing for the welfare of 
His people, and what an exalted thing it is to 
have fellowship with God, and he will have such 
a sense of God's holy presence and of the gra- 
cious privileges of adoption, that he will careful- 
ly abstain from everything inconsistent with this 
sacred relationship. If he should at any time 
contract external or internal defilement, he will 
strive by every means to purify himself from it, 
and to bring his entire heart and life into cen- 
formity with his true dignity as a follower of 
Christ. Never will such a one remit his efforte 
to attain perfect holiness until he shall become a 
complete man after the likeness of Him who could 
say, ‘I do always those things which please the 
Father ” (Jno. viii. 29). 

[Nothing in this section should be used, as it 
often is, to justify or require a separation from 
those portions of the visible church in which 
some degree of corruption is found to prevail. 
The Apostle had reference only to communities 
which were essentially unchristian, yea, as op- 
posite to Christianity as light is to darkness, ido- 
latry to the true religion. He would never 
have sanctioned any separation from the visible 
church (1 Cor. i. 10; iii. 8; xii. 25), but that 
which wag involuntary as e.g. when one had no 
access to her pale, or when she exacted as a term 
of membership something in faith or practice 
which a Christian could not yield with a good and 
enlightened conscience. In this latter case, 
whatever guilt there is belongs to the portion of 
the church which made such aterm of communion 
(3 John x.). In such a way Rome is responsible 
for much of the present division in the ecclesias- 
tical world. But we find nothing in our section 
or in other portions of the Scriptures to justify 


that he completely belongs to them, walks among | any increase of this division by a state of volun- 
them, is a Father to each one of them, and will | tary isolation or withdrawal from any established 
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branch of the church on account of minor imper- 
fections. ‘It only justifieth our withdrawing 
our communion from idolaters, and from noto- 
rious scandalous sinners in such duties and 
actions, or in such degrees, as we are under no 
obligation to have fellowship and communion 
with them in.” Poole’s Annotations}. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


StanKe:—VER. 11. We here see the source and 
nature of a true and ready eloquence: a living 
faith and a friendly confidence in those whom we 
address.—Ver. 12. Comp. chap. xii.15. Alas! we 
have many ministers with hearts open and en- 
larged enough to embrace all their hearers, but 
their hearers have hearts which are too generally 
closed and too narrow to admit them and their 
messages (Isa. li. 1; Ps. cix. 4).—Ver. 14. 
Hevingern:—Who can love a suciety which costs 
him the love of God ?—Let us have God, our God, 
God in us and with us, and all else may go! 
Little then, O world, do we care for your com- 
pany or your friendship (James iv. 4)!—Ver. 15. 
In Christianity we have the miud and the like- 
ness of Christ; can we think of having these 
along with our carnal lusts? There can be no 
agreement between Christ and Belial, for the 
great object of this unclean spirit is to ruin men, 
but Christ’s object is to destroy the works of the 
devil and to raise men to heaven.—Ver. 16. God’s 
holy and good spirit, and the spirit of uncleanness 
and wickedness, can never dwell at once in the 
sume heart (Matth. vi. 24). No one can be a 
temple of the living God, until the living God 
gives him spiritual life.—Ver. 17. Sins and vices 
uf all kinds are impurities in God’s sight, and all 
Curistinn3, as God’s spiritual priests, should be 
without blemish.—Ver. 18. What can be more 
comforting than to have God for a Father, and 
to be in Christ His beloved sons and daughters ? 
Not only will such be filled with joy and peace, 
huc thay will endeavor to walk worthy of their 
high vocation and to be truly devout in all their 
intercourse with God (Gen. xvii. 1).—Chap. vii. 
1. We become pure only as we exercise true re- 
pentance and are renewed day by day; and this 
can be only as we allow the Holy Spirit to accom- 
plish in our hearts without obstruction his proper 
work of purification (John xv. 2), and as we use 
every possible means for putting off old corrup- 
tions (Eph. iv. 22; Gal. v. 24), and to exercise 
ourselyes unto godliness (1 Tim. iv. 7; Col. iii. 
10-12).—From the garment of the old man, one 
piece after another has to be gradually taken or 
rather torn off (Spener). The renewed man 
must therefore: 1. Examine himself in every 
way to find what sins most easily beset him, and 
when they are most dangerous; 2. Guard against 
them as much as possible; 38. Observe carefully 
what states of mind usually precede his besetting 
sins, that he may in due time suppress the evil 
desire before it has acquired ascendancy; 4. Re- 
sist every evil passion and overcome it with the 
weapons of faith, prayer, and clear representa- 
tions of his duty and of his baptismal vows; 5. 
Continue to smite the enemy even when he seems 
slain, efe.—The fear of God should make us dili- 
gent in the pursuit of holiness, for we should re- 
member that only thus can we please Him whose 


eye is never off from us.— HeEpINGeR:—The 
Gospel should make us never inactive but always 
vigorous and lively to advance in godliness. The 
pure and thriving are the only ones who perse- 
vere. And why should any one stand still ?— 
Are these our thanks for such precious pro- 
mises ? 

BERLENB. Brste:—VeER. 11. The love of God 
and of our neighbor, mercy, hope and joy, won- 
derfully enlarge our hearts; and since the Lord, 
who makes a man His habitation, fills immensity, 
and knows no limits, He must of course expand 
the contracted heart and give it some degree of 
susceptibility.—Ver. 14. Animals of a different 
nature were not allowed to draw in thesame yoke; 
and Christians should abstain from all com- 
panions who will not work in Christ's yoke. No 
heart can be at the same time darkened, ensnared 
and polluted by sin, and enlightened, emancipated 
and purified by Christ. Darkness hates the 
light and flees before it.—Ver. 16. Whoever is 
not a temple of God must be a temple of idols 
and of Satan. Surely no one can be a temple of 
God who makes an idol of the world, and seeks 
his profit, honor and pleasure in the world. To 
be the Lord’s and to be His sanctuary involves 
the possession of a divine life and a direct fel- 
lowship with God. God is willing to rest, rule 
and walk in the heart. Turn to Him with all 
thine heart and thou shalt know what this is by 
experience.—Vv. 17, 18. No self-denial can be 
acceptable to God, if it is merely externa] and 
not in the heart. And yet by these external acts 
we give practical evidence to the world that its 
own works are evil, and that we have no oom- 
munion with the works of darkness but rather 
reprove them. The separations which have al- 
ways taken place under the preaching of the 
Gospel have been produced, not from a factious 
spirit on the part of God’s people, not because 
they despised their fellow-men, not because they 
fancied they were better than others, but simply 
because they were anxious to avoid what is 
wrong. God is willing to dwell in His people, 
and if they would dwell in Him, they must con- 
tinue steadfast and touch no unclean thing. If 
we desire to be children of God, we must com- 
pletely separate ourselves from everything op- 
posed to Him. And yet, unless we intend that the 
world shall have equal power over us, we must 
cast ourselves wholly upon the help of the al- 
mighty.—Chap. vii. 1. The power by which our 
hearts are renewed is principally derived from 
God’s own precious promises. These are an 
essential part of God’s covenant with us, but He 
demands that we also should heartily observe the 
conditions of the covenant (Jer. vii. 3-10). We 
are continually assailed by evil, and yet we are 
required at all times to be pure. This we ought 
to be and have power to be, but not by any 
strength of our own, but by the aid of our risen 
Saviour. It is important to be freed not merely 
from gross vices, but from those spiritual 
wickednesses with which the foul spirit some- 
times besmears the soul (covetousness, arro- 
gance, envy, anger, efc.); and the more spiritual 
these are the more abominable are they in God's 
sight. Indeed, unless the work of purification 
extends to the most secret thought (Heb. iv. 12), 
we shall cherish something which will be false, 
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selfish and impure in His eyes. It isthe great 
business of the new life to be continually becom- 
ing pearls of the purest lustre. If we follow as 
God leads us, and as he gives us power to walk; 
if we submit cheerfully to His discipline, we shall 
doubtless reach at least the complete maturity of 
Christ (Eph. iv. 13). 

Riecsr :—VERS. 11ff. No minister should hope 
to win the hearts of men by the esteem and the 
respect which he commands in society, if he does 
not also freely open his heart to them in Jove. 
—Ver. 14ff. Whatever may be the consequences 
to ourselves, we should never think lightly of the 
separation from a world lying in wickedness and 
the superiority to it which faith in Christ and 
the possession of God’s Spirit gives us. Unless 
we receive in vain the grace of our high calling, 
we shall find ssiceee with it the largest pro- 
mises. Compared with these, what has the world 
to offer?—Chap. vii. 1. Why is it that some times 
it takes a long time to fix and tranquilize our 
hearts, or to become calm after the excitement 
which some arrogant treatment or some offence 
has awakened in our bosom? How much prayer 
has thus been hindered? How many hours, 
which might have been spent in a Divine peace, 
have been spoiled by the torment of our ewn 
thoughts? All this comes from that filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit which we still allow to re- 
main in us. Sanctification begins by forsaking 
the promiscuous multitude, by drawing near to 
God and by giving ourselves to His service. But 
it must be continued and completed. The fear 
of God is our strong fortress and security; let 
us see to it that we do not presumptuously ven- 
ture away from it! 

Hevsnen:—Veep. 11. Itis not like a Christian 
to maintain a perpetual reserve toward those 
around him, for by his renewed nature he must 
long to open his heart to those he loves. Be- 
tween friends there must necessarily be a free- 
dom of expression, and one of the benefits of 
those associations into which only a few are ad- 
mitted is, that the heart may be more freely ex- 
posed there.—Ver. 12. The enlarged and full 
heart of a Christian must not unfrequently ex- 
perience much sorrow when it is misunderstood 
and not appreciated by those in whom it confides. 
—Ver. 13. The love which uever gives by halves 
demands the whole heart in return.—Vv. 14, 15. 
Christianity claims that our hearts should be 
shared by nothing else, and that not only the de- 
sires but the whole mind and heart should be pure. 
It calle for the expulsion of all foreign elements 
from our natures, and insists upon an absolute 
intolerance of everything inconsistent with its 
principles and the word of God. Distinguish 

- here between that disposition to live peaceably 
with others, which springs from benevolence, 
and that which accommodates itself to them, ap- 
proves of their course and imitates their conduct 
from fear. Whoever joins with others in what 
is sinful, from a love of their society, accepts the 
yoke which they received from a love of sia. 
Sce the diametricel opposition between trath 
and error, goodness and wickedness. Impure 
and weak men would gladly unite these together, 
but Christianity says to them: Either receive the 
good as a whole, or decline it altogether; there 


must be no mingling of them together. Christ 
is determined to be our only Master; He calls 
for the whole heart or none of it. To receive 
the maxims and customs of the unbelieving world 
is the same thing as to pay court to Satan. The 
Christian is always at open war with everything 
not of God, and there must be no temperizing, no 
yielding. Keep thyself pure!—Ver. 16. When 
& man yields up his heart to sin, he sets up an 
idol there. But God can have possession only 
where nothing else is tolerated.—If God dwells 
in us, it is by the continual influence of His 
Spirit producing an inward life which is eatirely 
Divine. If God walks among us there will bes 
common form of life in which the mind of the 
Spirit will be clearly expressed, and an impres- 
sion will be made upon others that God is in the 
midst of us. Whoever enters such a community 
wiil feel the animation of a Divine breath, and 
will be moved to spiritual activity.—Ver. 17. 
Though we were born and grew up in the world, 
and though we have caught much of its spirit, 
the moment we forsake it we forsake it entirely, 
and henceforth feel a contempt for everything in 
it, in which God has no part. This is a separa- 
tion of which all must approve. In such a world 
we may be looked upon as exiled from God, but 
in leaving it we find in Him our Father.—Ver. 
18. The whole Christian world ought to be one 
holy, divine family. Oh, how far is it from be- 
ing 80 now |—Chap. vii. i. The sanetifying power 
of God's promises (1 Jno. iii. 3). Great promises, 
great demands; great expectations, great warn- 
ings! Every sin is a vile spot upon a Christian, 
whose whole body and soul ought to be a pure 
temple of God. Sanctification begins with econ- 
version, but it continues through the whole life. 
God is determined to make something of us, but 
not allat once. To the accomplishment of His 
purpose it is indispensable that we should cherish 
for Him a holy reverence (1 Pet. i. 17). 

W. F. Bessex:—Vser. 13. Christians have the 
warmest love and regard for us when they ad- 
monish us not to receive the grace of God in 
vain by a careless association with those who de- 
spise religion.—Ver. 14. The yoke in which un- 
believers toil is that of carnal will, carnal reason, 
carnal inclinations; in a word, everything dear 
to the natural heart. But to the believer this is 
aforeign yoke (Matth. xi. 29). Righteousness 
is the Christian’s royal badge (Matth. vi. 33), 
the richest of all his possessions (Matth. vi a 
but unrighteousness is the greatest rep , 
the greatest injury and the greatest guilt of the 
ungodly maa, however splendid may be his 
worldly virtues. To be truly righteous is to be 
truly saved, for life and bliss must be where for- 
giveness of sia is. QOnthe other hand, to be traly 
unrighteous is to be really lost, for he is coa- 
demned already on whom lies the imputation of 
sin. Righteousness must therefore be forever 
separate from unrighteousness, in doctrine 
well as in practice!—Ver. 15. It would keep us 
from intermingling our thoughts and efforts with 
those of unbelievers if we would think mucb of 
the mighty chasm which there is between hea- 
ven and hell. Labor not in the same yoke 
with men, unless yeu would be willing to remaia 
with them forever. The very heart of all idola- 
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try is a disposition to glorify man, and the prime } until he shall reach the rest which God has 
article of the unbeliever’s creed is tomake a god) prepared for them that love Him. That fear of 
of the creature, and to exalt the flesh to honor. | God which urges him forward is not one which 
—vVer. 16. The temple of the living God is a| is cast out by love and has torment (1 Jno. iv. 
Church of living saints, a spiritual house per- | 18), but one which love itself inspires, because it 
vaded by the life of the Triane God, and com- | dreads the torment of a defiled conscience. 
posed of living stones C Pet. ii. 5). This in- [F. W. Ropzertson, on the whole section :—We 
scription: ‘“‘The Temple of the living God,” | have here—1l. The exuberance of the Apostle’s 
should call us away from the disorders of an | affection (ver. 11). He had received a multitude 
idolatry which conceals a real death under the | of provocations from the Corinthians, and yet his 
appearance of life, and from the discord of a | love wae deep; our heart is enlarged. It was 
heathenism which is cut up into a thousand | partly compassion for them as his children, for 
forme of worship, to a Christian unity whose best | whom he had suffered; and it wae partly from 
representation is that of a spiritual temple (Eph. | a regard to them as immortal beings, who 
ii. 21).—Vv. 17, 18. Christians are no longer the | should be, and who might become, exceedingly 
mere bearers of the Lord’s vessels, as were the | eminent. Then he was eloguent, his mouth was 
priests and Levites of an earlier day, but they | open to them. He might have shut his lips and 
are themselves the Lord's vessels; their bodies and | in dignified pride have refused to plead his cause. 
souls belong to Him, and they are sanctified by | But be speaks freely, not even cautiously, but 
the Holy Spirit as members of the body of Christ. | like a man who has nothing to conceal or to fear. 
Of course, then, it would be unbecoming for such | 2. The recompense he desired. This was, first, 
vessels to remain in a world lying in wickedness. | unworldliness, or separation from the world. In- 
The union of pure and impure doctrine is the | dependent of the impossibility of agreeing in the 
very worst kind of desecration. Our Father, | deepest sympathies, and of there being no iden- 
the Lord Almighty, has assured us that we shall | tity of tastes or antipathies, the first ground was 
always possess abundant satisfaction all along | immorality, unrighteousness, profligacy, and the 
the way of self-denial and suffering; but he has | second was irreligion, unbelief. This separate- 
also wisely provided that we should be pervaded | ness, however is not merely outward, but in 
by a holy fear of offending Him (1 Pet. i. 17; | spirit. It was, secondly, Personal purification 
comp. 1 Cor. x. 22).—Chap. vii. 1. Even though | (chap. vii. 1). The ground on which this request 
we have been partially cleansed from sin, the | was made was “these promises (the indwelling 
grace will not continue with us unless we remain | of God, his free reception of us, and His Father- 
united with Christ by a true faith, and separate | hood and our sonship, chap. vi. 16, 17, 18); the 
ourselves from sin. The Christian is called con- | request itself was for personal purity; and the 
tinually to aim at poe sanctification, though | means were, the “fear of God,” realizing the 
he daily finds that he comes short of it (Phil. ili. ; promises and perfecting holiness.—Leott. XLIX. 
12). He must, therefore, persevere in this effort | and L., abridged}. 


XIII.—STATEMENT AS TO THE EFFECT OF HIS FIRST EPISTLE, A CORDIAL APPEAL 
TO THEM, AND THE COMFORTING REPORT TITUS HAD BROUGHT HIM OF THE 
IMPRESSION PRODUCED BY THAT EPISTLE. 


CuaPprer VII. 2-16. 


1 Receive us; we have [om. have, (eg ioe wronged no man, we have [om. have] 
3 corrupted no man, we have [om. have] defrauded no man. I[ speak not this to con- 
demn you, for I have said before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 
4 Great is my boldness of speech [om. of speech, ragfyota] toward you, great 7s my 
glorying of you: I am filled with [rhe] comfort, I am exceeding joyful [made exceed- 
5 ingly to abound with the joy] in all our tribulation. For, when we were come into 
Macedonia, our flesh had no rest,” but we were troubled on every side [in every way]; 
6 without were fightings, within were fears. Nevertheless God, that comforteth those 
7 that are cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus; And not by his coming only, 
but by the consolation [comfort] wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told us 
your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent mind [zeal, ¢7Aov] toward me ; so that 
8 I rejoiced the more. For though I made you sorry with a [the] letter, I do not 
repent though’ I did repent: for‘ I perceive that the same epistle hath made you 
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9 sorry, though t¢ were but for a season. Now [I do not regret it: although I did re- 
gret it (for I perceive that that epistle made you sorry though but for a season), yet 
now] I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance: for ye 
were made sorry after a godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 

10 For godly sorrow worketh® repentance to salvation not to be repented of: but the 

11 sorrow of the world worketh death. For behold thisselfsame thing, that ye* sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what carefulness (diligence, szuvdy] it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, [louging, éxcxdGnowv] yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge [infliction of punish- 
ment]! In all things ye have approved yourselves to be clear in’ this matter. 

12 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, J did < not for his cause that had done the 
wrong, nor for his cause that suffered wrong, but that our care for you [your earnest 

13 care for us]® in the sight of God might appear unto [with, zpds] you. erefore we 
were comforted in your comfort;® yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we [comforted. 
But in our comfort, we joyed the more exceedingly] for the joy of Titus, because his 

14 spirit was [has been] refreshed by you all. For if I have boasted any thing to him of 
you, I am not ashamed; [was not made ashamed, 0d xarysyivOyy] but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even so our’ boasting which J made [om. which J made] before 
Titus, is [was, éyev74,] found a truth. And his inward affection is more abundant 
toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and trem- 

16 bling ye received him. I rejoice therefore [om. therefore]" that I have confidence in 
you in all things. 


1 Ver. 3.—Lachm. instead of ov wpd¢ xcard«. A¢dyw has wpds xcaréxpoty ov Adyes with B.C. but against much stronger 
evidence. [Slnuit. has since added its testimony to that of B.C., but even such authority is doubtful against all the ver- 
sions and nearly all the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

8 Ver. 5.—Lachm. bas avegcy écyey instead o eee aveow, with pretty strong but not decisive authorities. [the 
Rec. has ¢oxyxev with C. D. L. and Sin. with Chrys., Theodt. and Damasc. The perfect (hath had) ia much more likely to 
be genuine, as expressive of a continued and not a momentary feeling. The position of dye belore écx. is sustained 
principally by C. F. G. the Ital. and Vulg. Theodt. and the Latin rite cate 

8 Ver. 8.—Lachm. hae «i 62 «ai instead of the second «i cai, with only B. The 64 was interpolated in order to make 
the contrast with the preceding sentence more prominent. 

4 Ver. 8.—A number of MSS. leave vut ydp, though In opposition to superior authorities. The Vulgate has BAdcruy 
videns quod]. This last was a correction to show that the inference or conclusion commenced with viv xaipw; and ydp was 
eft out to show that the inference commenced with BAdre. [The Rec. will thus best ig ager ali the variations; ail 
agree that a new subject is introduced with ei cat petepeAcuny; then 8 was introduced for the sake of contrast and 
connection; then ydp was left out by some because the apodosis was supposed to commence with BAcrw; and by others 
BAdwuev waa substituted for BAdére , because they thought the apodosis should comm+nce with vir yaipe. schen- 
dorf (agreeing in sense with the Vulgate and Lather) ponctuates as Dr. Kling does in his version, with a colon after pera- 
méAouat, and a comma after vuds. The punctuation in our Eng. Vers. makes the sense very tame. 

§ Vor. 10.—For épydgerac Rec. has xatepya¢. in opposition to the best authorities. It was so made that the word might 
conform to its form in ver. 11. [Karepyd¢. dues not seem demanded here, as it does at the close of ver. 10, even if the 
aimpl» verb had been used tn the first half of that Abe hig eae 

6 Ver. 11.—Rec. has vuas although opposed by the best M88. It was evidently inserted to complete what was under- 
stood. (Inserted by D. K. L. and the Greek Fathers, but omitted by B. C. F. Sin. and the Lat. Fathers]. 

7 Ver. 11.—Recep. has é» before ry mpdyuar, but it is thrown out by some of the best MSS. It was probably an ex- 
aerapaad addition. [It does not appear in B. C. D. (lst Cur.) F. G. Sin. the Vulg. and Goth. verss. and eome of the 

athers}. In like manner, in the first part of the verse, ¢v is sometimes put before vary, and Lachmann has received it 
though in brackets. [It is omitted by B. D K. L. Sin., with the Copt. and Goth. verss., aud Clem., Damasc. and Oecum.} 

8 Ver. 12.—Some M38. have vue r. bw. tusv, some Nusy—Heov, and BOMe HusYr—vawy. The decided preponder- 
ance of testimony, however, is in favor of tjyar—nuey. which also is to be preferred as the more difficult reading. [Al- 
terations trom the original may have taken place either designedly to remove a difficulty, or undesignedly from the 
reseinblance Ja appearance and sound. Our author’s rendering is adopted by Griesbach, Lach., Tisch. and Alford, and 
they arg sustained by B.C. D. (2d and 3d Cor.) K. L. and many cursivee with the Syr., Arm., Copt., Ethiop., Damasc. and 
Oecum. The Sinait. has in the orig. cod. tusrv—tuev. B. and Sin. (3d Cor.) aleo insert add’ before ovde. 

® Ver, 13.—Rec. hay wapaxexAqueda éwi tT] wap. ¥. wepiocorépws 5¢ in opposition to the best MSS. The same may 
be sald of Yuey which it has instead of yuwy. The latter was a change on account of the ewi occurring twice in different 
senses. [Alford: “The 8 was placed after wepic. apparently to conform to the éxapiuer éwi below, by joining wapaxexA. 
éwi: then aleo the change of #4. into vu. became necessary.” The reading adopted by Lach., Tisch. and Alford is wape- 
xendjueda. "Emi 8¢ TH tapaxA. hy. wepic. wadAoy, after B.C. D. F. K. L. Sin. with the Lat. 8yr. and Copt. versions.] 

10 Ver. 14.—Lachm. has vey instead of quay after cavynors, but it is feebly sustained. The same is true of the 
omission of » before éxt Tirov, (although it has for itself the important testimony of B. and Sin. 

ll Ver. 16 —We have sufficient authority for throwing out the ovv which the Reo. inserts xaipeo. [It is absent 
tion} every uncial of mucb authurity, and from most of the cursives, and it is an evident correction to aseist the connec- 

on]. 


his nature. The same cause makes this one of 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. the most rhetorical of all his writings; as may be 

seen in his repeated anaphorss (vers. 2, 4, 11, 

Vers. 2-4.—Receive us.—([In this passage | 12), the extreme delicaey of many of his allu- 
we have Paul’s feelings toward his fellow- | sions, the overflowing and struggling energy of 
Christians presented with more liveliness than | his expressions (vers. 4, 7, 18, 15), his periphras- 
in almost any other passage. His restless anxiety | tic designation of God (ver. 6), and the freetom 
to possess their love, his solicitude at having | (wappycia) with which he runs from one sugges- 
grieved them, and his delight on being reasaured | tion to another. See Stanley’s note on Paul’s de- 
of their affection, show the warm friendliness of ' light in human interoourse, and freedom from the 
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ascetic spirit, p. 461]. The demand, Receive us, 
is probably a resumption of the idea thrown out 
in the similar demand, be ye also enlarged, in 
chap. vi. 18, and in it the Apostle intended to 
call on the Corinthians for their affectionate 
confidence. The original word (zupfoare) signi- 
fles, give us room in your hearts; like yupeiv ri 
in Toke ii. 6, and yupeiy, so far as it referred to 
personal objects in Mark ii. 2. Others would 
render it: understand us rightly: [Tyndale and 
Cranmer: ‘Understand us’”’}]; comp. yupeiv, 
Matth. xix. 11, 12. This certainly could refer to 
nothing in the preceding admonitions, for these 
had contained nothing likely to be misunder- 
stood; but sufficient attention has not been given 
to the possible relation of this passage to the se- 
verity shown in 1 Cor. vy. Nothing but love and 
confidence would be needful to insure their ac- 
eeptance of what he then said and did.—We 
wronged no one, we corrupted no one, 
we defrauded no one (ver. 25).—In these brief 
sentences he presents in an animated style, with- 
out a ydp, the reason for thisdemand. That he had 
an exclusive reference to the incestuous person, 
is as improbable as it is that he had no such re- 
ference whatever (comp. vers. 8 ff.). Even if 
such a denial of doing injustice, or of having 
corrupted any one, could be made to fit such a 
reference (the former by signifying to inflict in- 
justice through extreme severity (1 Cor. v. 5), 
and the latter by signifying to ruin one, through 
the deliverance of him over to Satan), certainly 
the idea of fraud contained in érAeovexrfoauev 
could not be understood (as Riickert suggests) to 
refer to an improper assumption of spiritual 
powers, and therefore would not admit of such 
an interpretation. It is, however, very likely 
that in the first denial (7dtxpoauev) he had his eye 
principally upon that case, and that he intended 
to repel the imputation of his having violated any 
one’s rights by a needless severity of discipline; 
that in the second (é¢elpauev) he had some re- 
ference to the charges made by the Judaizing 
teachers, of his having seduced the people by 
false doctrines, and especially by his doctrine of 
Christian liberty (comp. d¢ wAdévol, chap. vi. 8; 
also ii. 17; iv. 2 e¢ at.); and finally that when he 
said he took advantage (wAeovexreiv) of no one, 
he was repelling the insinuation noticed after- 
wards in chap. xi. 14, 16ff., with respect to his 
management of the collections and other matters 
(comp. Meyer and Osiander).—I say not this 
to condemn you (ver. 8a).—He here turns 
aside for a moment to notice a possible misap- 
prehension of what he had just said, as if he had 
denied that they had any affection for him, and so 
had utterly condemned and oast them off for their 
ingratitude, their suspicions and their outrageous 
offences against him. It would not have been 
very difficult to give an offensive turn to his em- 
phatic demand that they would receive him into 
their hearts. And yet it would by no means 
come up to the Apostle’s aim if the only con- 
demnation which he wished to deny was supposed 
to be involved in his denial of such a defrauding 
as would be implied in accusing them of covetous- 
nese because they had contributed nothing to his 
support. After xardxpiocy we must understand 
tui (not éxeivov, as Rickert suggests with refe- 
rence to the incestuous person).—For I have 
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said before that ye are in our hearts to die 
and live with you (ver. 8 aaa Apostle here 
proceeds to show that he could not have intended 
to condemn them, inasmuch as such a design 
would have been inconsistent with what he had 
said. The place in which he had said what he 
here speaks of must have been in the present Epis- 
tle (comp. Eph. iii. 8), and especially in chap. vi. 
1lf. The substance of this he now repeats, 
when he says that they were in his heart (év raic¢ 
kapdiace juav éore); comp. Phil. i. 7, [He uses 
the perfect instead of the aorist, because what he 
had said was still said and remained true up to 
the time of speaking]. The sincerity of the af- 
fection and fellowship here professed he further 
shows by adding: to die and to live with us 
ei¢ 73 ovvarodavely nat ovlqv). The subject of 
this infinitive sentence must be supplied. It 
must be either ye, in which case, he intended to 
say: so that I would desire to die and live with 
you (though we could not then understand why 
ovvar. is placed before ovlqv); or dude, in which 
case he intended to say: in order that ye may 
die and live with us. The écré of the previous 
sentence is in favor of the latter, but we must re- 
member that he is not here speaking of their 
sympathy with him in his extreme perils, his de- 
liverances and his welfare. The main proposi- 
tion had reference to the love which he had to- 
ward them, not to that which they had toward 
him. The sal igs refers either to the insepa- 
rable fellowship which he felt with respect to 
them (subjectively) in his own heart, in conse- 
quence of which they would never be absent from 
his heart, whatever might be his lot, whether to 
live or to die (just as we bear within our hearts 
those whom we love in life or in death) (Meyer), 
or (objectively), to such an intimate connection 
with him, that their life and death would be ne- 
cessarily involved in his, & e¢., that they would 
share in his death and his life, and in all his 
sufferings for Christ and his deliverances from 
them (possibly also in his eternal blessedness). 
Comp. i. 7. With this latter interpretation, the 
idea would be that the love which made him bear 
them on his heart would make every thing com- 
mon between him and them, and hence that the 

would be brought into complete fellowship with 
him in life or in death. [Meyer: How natural 
it was for Paul, in continual danger of dying, to 
put the ovvar. emphatically before the ov{iv. 
There is therefore no necessity of supposing that 
ovl7v must refer to the future life because it 
comes after cvvar. Paul may or may not have 
known of the ‘‘sacred band” who had agreed to 
live and die with each other, or of Roman pro- 
verbs of a like nature with what he here says; 
but he was doubtless uttering simply the extreme 
devotion of every good shepherd to the welfare 
of his flock (John x. 11). Grotius: ‘egregius 
xapaxtip bom pastoris]. The e¢ would imply 
that such would be the object he would have in 
view, and not merely that sueh would be the re- 
sult. This explanation probably deserves the 
preference, not only to the former, but also to 
another, which makes ovy imply a reciprocity of 
fellowship, and thus combines the subjective and 
the objective interpretation together.—Great is 
my boldness toward you, great is my 
glorying of you (ver. 4). In this verse t..e 
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Apostle goes on to show that his iaidssaity erase (law a vaesoatll iat ai alow hia No saci’ Got ane ule Mali and 
conduct toward them were such that there ougbt 
to be no such misconstruction of his language. 
Ilappynoia here signifies not liberty or plainness 
of speech (Luther [the English version] et a/.), 
but inward confidence Vulgate: mihi, fiducia est 
apud vos] (Eph. iil. 12; 1 John ii. 28; iii, 21; 
iv. 17; v.14; comp. Bleek on Heb. iii. 6). Tho 
outward expression of this inward disposition 
was the xaiyjou. Neasper: ‘When Paul was 
with others he boasted much of the ample and 
thorough results which the grace of God bad 
produced among them.” To regard (with Osi- 
ander) this boasting as something entirely within 
the Apostie’s own heart is not indispensable to 
the symmetry of the discourse, nor accordant 
with the Apostle’s usual style. {[t was more 
probably the exulting way in which the confi- 
dent spirit of Paul usually expressed itself when 
his heart was elevated. The object of this boast- 
ing was the Corinthians themeelves (comp. ver. 
14; ix. 2), the results of his labors among them, 
and their subsequent spiritual progress. We 
may remark here a climax with reference to the 
preceding clause. 80 with respect to the follow- 
ing sentences—I am filled with oomfort, a 
am exceeding joyful in all our tribula- | 
tions (ver. 4 5).—we have mrapdéxAnowe— rapa, 
rer Afpwiat—brepreprocebouat. {Honas: ‘‘ So far 
from having any disposition to upbraid or to re- 
criminate, his heart was overflowing with differ- 
ent feelings. He had not only confidence in them, 
he was proud of them; he was not only comforted, 
he was filled with exceeding joy.” Instead of the 
third member of the anaphora, the Apostle has, 
by way of a stronger and climactic expression, 
merrAfpupat]. NerAgpopat here, as also in Rom. 
i. 29, and sometimes in the olassic writers, is 
used with the dative. ‘Ymreprepeooeboxa: signi- 
fies: [ am made rich, overflowing with, ete. 
Tlepiooeberv is used transitively also in chap. iv. 
15; ix. 8, and passively in Matth. xiii. 12. The 
article implies that the Corinthians were the 
source of both emotions (as ia ver. 7): the special 
consolation which is from you and the joy which 
is in you (Osiander) ; ; or it indicates the particu- 
lar consolation and joy which he needed (Meyer). 
The éri here signifies, not as in chap. 1. 4, con- 
cerning (so as to express the relation or object 
of yap4), but in, in the midst (simultaneously), and 
it expresses the relation of both the preceding 
clauses. The frequent change of the singular 
to the plural, and of the plural to the singular in 
this section, shows that the Apostle’s own feel- 
ings were predominant in all that he was saying 
of himself in common with his fellow-laborers. 
[in this verse the change was to indicate that 
e bore the suffering in commoa with them, 
but that the yoy was wholly a matter of his own 
experience. Alford also notices that “the pre- 
sent tense indicates the abiding of the effeet ’’}. 
Vers. 6-7. For even as we went into 
Maoedonia, our flesh had no rest, but we 
were troubled in every way. (ver. 5).—The 
Apostle now enters into some details; and, in the 
first place, with respect to the tribulation. Kai 
has reference to what he had eaid. in ohap. ii. 12f. 
He had there informed them that on his arrival at 
Troas he could not rest, but that he had gone 
immediately to Macedonia. He now adds that 
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even when he eame to Macedonia he was unadle 
to find rest. "Eoynxev is here the same as in 
obap. ii. 12, and its accordance with the verb in 
that passage suggests the suspicion that éoyer 
may have been the original reading. The rea- 
son that eur flesh (7 odpé ipsisv) i is substituted for 
my spirit (r@ rvebuart wou) asin chap. ii. 12, mey 
be found in the difference of circumstances ou 
the two occasions. At Troas the unrest had its 
source and seat within, and consisted of anxious 
thoughts, etc.; but in Macedonia it was one which 
affected the flesh. And yet we must. not suppose 
it exactly confined to the body (as Rickert sup- 
poses, ¢. g., @ sickness), nor that it means his 
whole person, and so the same as we; but it 
means the whole natural life in its infirmities, ite 
susceptibilities and its sensibility to suffering; 
in a word, the whole sensuous nature, internal 
and external (comp. Matth. xxvi. 41), every 
thing which can be influenced not only by the 
conflicts of the world around him, but by those 
cares and teraptations of the mward spirit of 
which he was about to speak. In positive con- 
trast with this he now says we were troubled in 
every way (GAd’ év ravr? 311 8dpuevor). ‘He uses 
the participle, as if he had written ot« 

dveow txyovrec Ty oapxi (comp. Meyer). What he 
means by év ravri (in every condition, in all pos- 
sible circumstances) is more fully developed 
when he says,—without were fightings, aud 
within were fears. (2wGev 14701, dowbev $680). 

The latter phrase is more forcible without jcar). 

’EéwVev and éow3ev have reference not to those 
who were Christians (weak brethren and errone- 
ous teachers), and those who were not; but in 
the one case to those opponents with whom he 
came in conflict, whether in the Church or out 
of it, and in the other to various difficulties with- 
in the Christian community, some of which, es- 
pecially those which pertained to the Corinthian 
Church, occasionally became quite formidable. 
[It seems more natural to understand these par- 
ticles with reference to the Apostle himself, since 
he was narrating his personal restlessness and 
troubles]. — Nevertheless He who com- 
forteth the downoast, comforted. us. 
even God comforted us, by the coming of 
Titus—(ver. 6). Having considered the trou- 
ble to which he had been subjected, he now turns 
to notice the Divine consolation he had received 
under it. This had been sufficient to allay the 
storm in his soul. He mentions God in this 
connection [not at first under any of the ordi- 
nary names of the Deity, for at the moment he 
was 60 full of this peculiar aspect of God, that 
he deems it sufficient to designate him] as the 
One whose peouliar office it is to comfort them 
who are cast down (6 rapaxadav Toic rarevers, 
comp. chap. i. 8). [The present indicates that 
this is what is alwaystaking place. In classical 
and Hellenistic usage tarevol means not only 
those who are humble, but those who are bhum- 
bled, stricken down; and it refers not merely to 
the outer condition, but to the feelings of the 
heart, the disposition, and probably to both 
united (cast down). In the present oaee it should 
probably be taken in the most extensive sense. 

In the conclusion of this part of the sentence God 
must be regarded as especially emphatic. ‘Es 
signifies, ae usual, i, the sphere in which the 
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comfort took place, but it also means tm conse- 
quence of. The arrival of Titus was the reason 
for his consolation. With great delicacy he 
speaks of himself as bowed down on account of 
the misconstruction of his brethren, and as if 
nothing could relieve his mind but the personal 
return of his beloved associate. He intimates 
also that one essential element in the comfort he 
experienced, sprung from the delightful frame 
of mind which Titus exhibited on their account. 
—And not by His coming only, but also 
by the comfort wherewith He was com- 
forted concerning you (ver. 7 a).—’Emi has 
here, as in 1 Thess. iii. 7, the sense of: on ac- 
count of, in relation to. We conclude, therefore, 
that Titus also had been muoh disturbed and 
anxious on account of the state of things at Co- 
rinth, and that he had been reassured by what 
he had seen during his visit there. The close 
connection between the participial sentence and 
wapexAfin, suggests that the Apostle was here 
speaking of the tranquilizing effect which the 
visit at Corinth had had upon Titus’ own mind. 
This was so perceptible, that during the recital 
of what Titus had witnessed, the load of care 
was removed also from the heart of the Apostle 
himself. Of course this implies that Titus had 
preoney had all his anxieties allayed by what 
e had seen of the disposition of the Corinthian 

Chureh. (Osiander thinks that the Apostle in 
the tumult of his joy had completely amalga- 
mated into a single thought the consolation of 
Titus, his own perception of that consolation, 
and the account of the whole which he was then 
writing). [{t is implied that Titus was com- 
forted while he was reciting the story in the ears 
of Paul himself. for the participle dvayy. is given 
to explain how Titus was comforted. The Apos- 
tle was comforted while hearing, and Titus while 
telling such news]. The oomforting things 
which Titus announced respecting the Corinthi- 
ans, are given in the succeeding sentence,— 
when he told us your longing, your 
mourning, your seal respecting me, so 
that I rejoiced the more. (ver. 7 5).—This im- 
plies: 1, their longing to see the Apostle once 
more, increased, as it doubtless was, by his delay 
in coming to them; 2, their ddupude, t. ¢., the ex- 
treme sorrow which they had expressed in bitter 
lamentations, when they became aware of the 
anxiety their sad state had caused him, and 
when they had received the severe reproof con- 
tained in his first Epistle; 8, their zeal in behalf 
of the Apostle, the interest awakened in the 
Church (as a whole, though not without some 
important exceptions), in behalf of his person 
and his authority (others say: affectionate zeal 
to repair the injury they had done him, to allay 
all his apprehensions, and to give him joy by 
their amendment). The phrase drép éuov (your 
zeal for, or in behalf of me), is so essentially 
and immediately connected with (#/ov, that it 
seemed needless tu repeat the article in order to 
define it more perfectly. The power of the im- 
pression made upon him by the account is shown 
in the sentenee: Sore pe naAAav i If we 
here as equivalent to: potius, we 

must place the emphasis upon yapivai, and the 
sense then would be: ‘so that instead of being 
teoubled, I rather rejoiced.’ But from the order 


of the words we are induced to place the em- 
phasis rather upon séAdov, or at least upon 
mapexédAeoev, which, indeed, contains essentially 
the idea of joy, and may be regarded as the cli- 
max of this joy [so that the sense would be, so 
that I rejoiced or was comforted more than be- 
fore]. Others suggest in addition that the in- 
creased joy was in consequence of the arrival 
of Titus [¢. ¢., my usual joy was much inoreased ]. 
Such a meaning would be much the same in its 
essential result. [In the old Oxford Paraphrase, 
the expression here is: so that I rejoiced now 
the more exceedingly from the occasion of my 
former grief. CHrrsostom: ‘On these (before 
sai ati he abounds in joy, and was filled 
with consolation, because he had made them feel. 
These things seem to me to be said, not only to 
soften what has gone before, but to encourage 
those who had acted well. For although we 
doubt not that some among the Corinthians were 
obnoxious to his former accusations, and un- 
worthy of these praises, he did not wish to dis- 
tinguish them, but makes both the praises and 
the aeousations common, leaving it to the con- 
sciences of his hearers, to select what respec- 
tively belonged to them.’’] 

Vers. 8-11. Because even though I made 
you sorry in the Hpistle, I do notregret it: 
although I did regret it (for I perceive 
that that Epistle made you sorry, though 
but for a season), yet now I rejoice.— 
[The word dr: compels us to treat this sentence 
as a reason for the rejoicing of which he had 
just spoken. The phrase ei xa? occurs three times 
in this single verse, and in each instance admits 
& fact without encouraging a doubt respecting it : 
‘I admit I made you sorry, that I regretted it, 
and that the sorrow was but for a season.’ And 
yet it is implied that notwithstanding those facta, 
there were qualifying circumstances: ‘ Even 
though such things were true, he did not then 
regret the sorrow, ete.’] The painful impres- 
sion his former Epistle had produced, did not 
prevent his present rejoicing. He refers, when 
he speaks of making them sorrowful, to the effect 
of the severe reproofs he had administered in 
his first Epistle, especially in the fifth chapter. 
ee yet many cannot discover anything in the 

ret Epistle answering to such representations. 
The severity there refers mainly to a private 
wrong of an individual. They think, therefore, 
that an Epistle which had been so severe that 
the Apostle shrinks from reminding the Corin- 
thians that it was his own (ry ércoroAg), must 
have been a brief and lost one which was con- 
fined to publie censures, see Introd., 3 6. ]. 
There is some dispute regarding the way in 
which the following sentences should be taken. 
If we adopt the reading, si nai pereyeAduyr (with- 
out the dé, which is contained only in Cod. B.), 
two different constructions are possible. In the 
first place, we may connect this expression with 
what precedes, as if he had intended to say: ‘I 
do not regret it, though I did regret it ;’ in which 
case BAérea yap, bri tAbrgoa iuac ia simply a prac- 
tical confirmation of the preceding éAtmnoa: ‘1 
see, from what Titus has tokl me, that the Epistle 
made you sorrowful, though only for a season ; 
or we may regard it as giving the reason for his 
regretting that he had written (sereueAduzy) 
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When he says: although for a brief season, he in- 
forms them of a circumstance which had dimin- 


that his own regret had been only a transient 
feeling (and yet it is in the imperfect). Meyer, 
however, correctly remarks that BAére ydp, etc., 
could not be construed as the reason for any but 
the ob perepeddunv of the preceding clause (with 
which, however, on this construction it could 
have no suitable meaning [for why should he 
give what he now sees as a reason for his former 
regrets])? In the second place, we may com- 
mence a new sentence with ef xal petepeddum, as 
we may also, and even must do, if we accept of 
the reading e dé xai. Those also who leave out 
yép after PAéru, find in the clause beginning 
with BAezw the apodosis of the whole sentence 
beginning with e& xat uerap.: g. d. ‘though I did 
regret it, I now perceive that the Epistle made 
you sorry ouly for a season.’’ Even this con- 
struction gives no better specimen of reasoning 
than the other. It remains that we should make 
the clause commencing with viv yaipw (ver. 9) 
the apodosis of the whole sentence in which e 
nat perap., etc., is the protasis. [The Vulgate 
renders it: Quoniam elsi -contristavie vos in epis- 
tola, non me peenilet: et s§ poeniteret, videns quod 
epistola illa, etsi ad horam, voe contriatavit, Nune 
gaudeo, ete. This is translated by the Rhemish, 
‘‘ For, although I made you sorry in an Epistle, 
it repenteth me not: albeit it repented me, see- 
ing that the same Epistle hens but for a 
time) did make yousorry. NowI am glad,” etc. ] 
If we adopt the reading which the Vulgate must 
have used [f. ¢., BAérw yap,] the participial sen- 
tence will very conveniently connect with, and 
form a part of, the protasis, to which the apo- 
dosis is, ‘now I rejoice.’ The reading BAére yap 
is, however, so well established that we are com- 
pelled to receive it into our text. We may then 
regard the sentence commencing with these words 
as a logical parenthesis, thus: ‘“‘ Though I did 
at one time regret it—(and not without reason) 
for I perceive oe the account of you by Titus) 
that that Epistle made you sorry—now I rejoice”’ 
(Meyer.) The regret of which he spoke had 
been experienced some time before that in which 
his feelings changed and he became joyful. On 
this construction, we are struck with the diffi- 
culty, that the Apostle used the present BAézu, 
rather than the past é8Aezov to correspond with 
petaueAduny; but the reason probably is that 
what the Apostle perceived on a former occasion 
continued still before his mind, and the peculiar 
nature of the parenthesis had introduced some 
confusion into the strict logical gonnection. The 
actual course of thought was probably something 
like the following: From the first account 
brought by Titus he had perceived that the Cor- 
inthians were much troubled by the contents of 
this first Epistle, and fora while he had been 
sorry that he had reproved them so severely. 
But when Titus had brought further information 
[on a second return from Corinth] he perceived 
not only that the disturbance had been essentially 
only temporary (mpo¢ Spay, Gal. ii. 5, for a sea- 
son), but that it soon gave way toa feeling of 
joy, and was productive of many important bene- 
fits. Their sorrow was therefore so far from 
being a source of regret to him, that he never 


ished his regrets, and he probably implies also | BAérw is more expressive than dpa. 


recollected the effects which that Epistle had 
produced without joyful emotions. ee word 
t refers to 
the mental contemplation which his paternal 
spirit had of them while he was absent from the 
scene. The abruptand disconnected form which 
the Apostle’s language here assumes gives us a 
vivid picture of the inner workings of his heart. 
Wordsworth remarks: ‘that the language is 
beyond the rigid rules of ordinary grammar, 
and belongs to a higher science, the grammar of 
nature and even of inspiration; and impart an 
indescribable grace of tenderness and truth te 
these impassioned outpourings of his full heart. 
If they so touch the soul when read now, what 
must have been their effect when they sounded 
forth in all their original freshness, with the 
living voice, in the public recitations of these 
Epistles in the churches of Corinth and Achaia.” 
It is not implied that the Apostle’s regret in- 
volved any moral self-reproach. Dr. Campbell 
says it denotes simply ‘‘ that uneasiness which a 
good man feels, not from the consciousness of 
having done wrong, but from a tenderness for 
others, and a fear lest that which, prompted by 
duty he had said, should have too strong an 
effect upon them.’’] Accordingly the hesitation 
which some writers have felt in admitting that 
an inspired writer would be the subject of such 
regrets, springs from a mistake with regard to 
the human element in inspiration, ¢. ¢., the va- 
riable disposition of the inspired person. As the 
nobler human feelings are still supposed to be 
in exercise, notwithstanding the essential divin- 
ity of the power which moves them, there is neo 
call for those arbitrary attempts, which some 
have made to interpret our passage (com. Meyer 
and israel? From what we have already 
said, it is evident that viv in ver. 9, should be 
taken in a temporal and not in a logical sense. 
Not because ye were made sorry, but be- 
cause ye were made sorry unto repent- 
ance. (ver. 96). In ovy br: éAuryASyre: (not be- 
cause ye were, ete.) his design was to prevent the 
misconstruction which might be put upon what 
he had said, as if it were a pleasure to him to 
remember that he had given them pain, (cold se- 
verity, com. Lam. iii, 838). The matter which 
gave occasion to his joy was that they had been 
troubled in such a way as to produce a change of 
their feelings, especially with respect to the sed 
case mentioned in the former Epistle (1st Cor. v.). 
The result of such a change was that they bad 
made a great advance in Christian morality and 
seriousness, and that they had been deeply ham- 
bled. He proceeds to speak still further on thie 
point when he adds: For ye were made sor- 
ry according to God, that ye might re- 
ceive damage from usin norespect (ver. 9c). 
In accordance with Paul's usage card decoy must 
be designed to direct our minds to the efficient 
author of the sorrow. (Deo efficiente.) It 
means: according to God, &.¢., according to 
the mind or will of God. Thus in Rom. viii. 27. 
Benast says: ‘The sorrow of penitents renders 
their minds conformable to God,” and “‘xaré sig- 
nifies the feeling of the mind which has regard 
to and follows after God.” Such a one “is 
grieved because he has done what God abhors.” 
(AmBrosivs). ‘Jva is here expressive of the 
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divine intention, with respect to their sorrow 
according to God; and it implies, even if it had 
not been implied im xara Oedv, that God had had 
a hand in producing their sorrow. The object 
God had in view was, that they might in no way 
suffer injury from their teachers, not even by 
their serrow. Nganpeg: “It is agreeable to 
the theological view every where predominant in 
Paul’s writings to say that what he had written 
with an upright intention should not result in in- 
jury tothem.”’ Ostanpur: év uydevi has the sense 
of, in no part, i. ¢., neither in your joyful con- 
fidence nor in the purity of the Church.” But 
is such a meaning quite appropriate or consistent 
with the context? Zyusovcda: occurs in I Cor. 
iii. 15, in the sense of, he shall suffer loss. Theo 

position éx shows the source of the injury 
which is denied (Chap. ii. 2). He does not mean 
that they would thus be saved from punishment. 
He merely implies that they might have been in- 
jured if they had experienced no change of mind, 
eepecially if their feelings had become alienated 
from him and embittered toward him. On the con- 
trary he rejoiced to find that the result had been 
salutary.—This idea is further carried out in ver. 
10, where a reason is assigned for what had been 
said in the preceding final sentence: ‘‘Ye have been 
troubled by God that ye might receive injury from 
us in nothing.—For the sorrow which is ao- 
carding to God worketh out repentance 
unto salvation not to be repented of, (ver. 
10 a),—4. e., @ change of heart which leads to sal- 
vation.” The apostle here refers back to eic¢ perd- 
vosa, (unto repentance) in ver. 9, and he describes 
this as the effect of a right kind of sorrow. When 
aman is conformed to the mind of God, or is 
troubled by a regard to God on account of his sins, 
he will turn from those sins with all his heart; and 
he will become totally opposed to all that once was 
pleasant or seemed indifferent to him (yerdvoo). 
But this change of heart which was the result of 
the sorrow spoken of, and which in the actual 
experience of believers always included faith, 
was especially the fruit of the sorrow according 
to God and conducted to salvation.* If we con- 


(*In this passage igs 8-10), the words peravodw and 
peraséAoua are translated indiscriminately by the English 
word: repent. The jatitade with which this English word 
is popularly used may perhaps warrant this, and yet such a 
fact only shows how pase So the word is to express the 

calar meaning of at least one of these Greek verbe. 
more meaning which Theology has assigned to 
the term Repentance, is certainty not quite suitable to either 
ofthem. Divinces have attempted to show that tho original 
words were uniformly distinguishable in sense, and yet 
eagee from the Bible have been quoted to show that cach of 
them has sometiaies borne every meaning which has been 
given to the other. It must however be conceded that the 
inant usage of each word arose naturally out of its 
original meaning, and differs very essentially from that uf 


the other. rela (hie (on 2 Cor. vii. 10), Bishop J. Taylor, (on 
Repent. Chup. fi. 3 1), pamppell. iss. VI. part ILI. 2 9), 
Arvhbp. Trench. (Synn. Ser. 2 p. 90 ff), and Webster, (Synn. 


p- 221 £), have described this meaning and difference with 
the greatest care. Both words have reference to a know- 
ledge or feeling after (wera) the event. Merayddouar is from 
the simple wdAw: to be an object of care; perarodw from the 
siaipl: vode to see, to think. There was from the first a 

ual change in the meaning of both words; the latter 
eignifying first, after knowledge, then a change of views, 
then be Pie and finally a complete cha of the whole 
mind. n it was used irrespective of all moral feeling, 
pnt when it came into New Testament language, it gradu- 
ally came to mvan a change to a better mind. The noun 
(gerdévoa) occurs there some five and twenty, and the verb 
(meravodsr) some five and thirty times. The noun (uerauée- 
Aeva) does not occur in the N.T., the vert, (werauddouas) 

9 


nect duerauéArrov with curnpiay, the idea will be 
that when a man is delivered from his sinful cor- 
ruption he thereby attains everlasting life and 
must of course be forever satisfied. It would be 
absurd to suppose that such a one would ever 
regret his course or have the slightest. wish that 
he had never come into this state or into the way 
which leads to it. It must be conceded therefore 
that this epithet is quite suitable to cwr7piay, and 
the order of the words favors such an applica- 
tion. But Luther and others connect it with 
perdévotav, and peenitentiam non peenitendum is an 
expression which makes good sense. [Calvin also 
with fine critical discernment remarks: The play 
here upon the word penitence, when he says not 
to be repented of, is elegant, for however unplea- 
sont at first taste a thing may be, it renders itself 
desirable by its usefulness. For though the epi- 
thet (aueraufA.) may refer as much to the salva- 
tion as to the penitence, it appears to me to agree 
better with the latter word: g. d.: We are tanght 
by the very event that no sorrow ought to be 
grievous or troublesome to us; 30 that though 
repentance have something bitter in it of itself, 
it is described as not to be repented of because 
of the sweet and precious fruit which it pro- 
duces.” The Vulgate renders the phrase thus: 


poenitentiam in salutem stabilem operatur, which the 


Rhemish translates: worketh penance unto sal- 
vation that is stable. This use of ayerauéAnroc 
in the sense of unchangeable is perhaps sanctioned 
by its use in Rom. xi. 29. It is commonly sup- 
posed that our English Version favors the refer- 
ence of the word to repentance. This however 
does not seem quite clear.] It is true we should 
more naturally have expected that ayueravdyrov 
would have been used in application to werdvocav, 
but ee out better that part of 
the sorrow which is painful, and no one can justly 
say that it creates any halting or feebleness in. 
the course of thought. We may therefore, with: 
Osiander give the preference to such a connee-. 
tion. There is an evident reference to the ov 
pstapéAouas in ver. 8. As this epistle had drawm 
forth their sorrow and this hed produced a change- 
of heart which could never be regretted, it hadi 


only five times; once for the beginning of a true repentanoe 
iMate xxi a)" once of the Jews who “did not nepent’” 

Matt. xxi. 32) once of Judas (Matt. xxvii. 3), twice (once 
also as a verbal adjective) in our e,and once of God 
(Hebd. vii. 21). Merdvora then evidently signifies what Cale- 
ridge expressively calls, “transimentation”’ in a good sense, 
t.e., to come to a right understanding, conversion so fur an 
it relates to the mind; whereas, perauéAcca is simply : after 
care, in a good or indifferent sense, sorrowful retrospections, 
and leading to a good or bad result. OSIANDER: “ perder. 
has reference simply to a change of care or effort, werar. to 
a change of the whole mind and course of thought ; that con- 
cerns an individual thing, this everything; that refers prin- 
cipally to the feelings and is therefore usually translated 
sorrow, while this is the fruit of a true sorrow, and hence 
(as what fs perfect embraces the whole) is also frequently 
used to designate the whole process of repentance. The 
moral nature and worth of repentance is represented in 
perdy. inasmuch as it includes a change of the entire mind, 
and hence Valla with many others mach prefer the Greek 
to the Latin word 7 (and the Germ. Basse). In the 
N. T., mardv. is sometimes and ia never, employed 
to designate this entire change.” Paul’s Avery when it was 
xara Seow worked ont @ perdvoa which was aueraudAnrop, 
t.e. the sorrow which was according to God would work 
eut in the soul a mental revolution, which could never give 
rise to unhappy regrets; on the-other hand, the Avay which 
was Tov xéopuov would at some period of existence work out 
& peragédcia, & painful regret which will continue to eter 
nity, and be in itaelf a Gavaron : 
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been followed by such fruits and had led to sal- 
vation (owr7pia), he could of ‘course have no rc- 
grets on account of the effect of his epistle, and he 
could only rejoice in the recollection of it.—But 
the sorrow of the world worketh death. 
(ver. 104).-- He here brings up as an illustration of 
what he had said, a striking contrast. To the di- 
vine sorrow of which he had spoken he now op- 
poses the sorrow of the world, t.¢., the sorrow 
which the ungodly multitude sometimes experi- 
ence. As THOMAS says: ‘‘as is the love so is the 
sorrow.” Tov xécopov is the genitive, not of the ob- 
ject, ¢. ¢., a sorrow on account of worldly things or 
possessions, but of the subject, and it must be in- 
terpreted with reference to the contrast. It here 
signifies such a trouble about the apostle’s re- 
proofs as would have produced no change of 
mind, but rather an irritability and a depression 
of spirit on account of wounded pride. As this 
could only harden the heart, it would lead to the 
death which was equivalent to perdition, and of 
course the reverse of salvation. Death is here 
not merely moral corruption, nor a fretting of 
one’s self to death, and above all not a mortal 
sickness or suicide. Comp. Elwert. Stud. der 
Wirt. Geistl. IX. 1 135ff.—For behold this 
very thing, that ye were made sorry ac- 
cording to God, what great diligence it 
wrought in you (ver. 11).—The apostle here 
points out the way in which the good results of 
the sorrow had been exhibited among the Corin- 
thians themselves. He shows by actual facts the 
proof (introduced by yép) of what he had been 
saying. Behold! (cdot) is here the utterance of 
a lively emotion. (Osiander). Tovro indicates in 
advance and in a very emphatio manner, the 
matter on which he is about to speak, and the 
particulars of which he immediately proceeds to 
specify; and by avrdé he designed to say that it 
was that precise thing, and that alone which had 
had such an influence. The simple dative iuiv 
(in you) is more forcible than év tyziv would have 
been, and it must here be regarded as the Dative 
of relation, but closely approximating the dat. 
commodi. The substantive orovdy signifies ori- 
ginally haste, then diligence, activity, and it is 
here applied to the case of discipline then in hand, 
in contrast with the previous inactivity (STARKB: 
diligence in recognizing your defects, in comply- 
ing with my exhortations, in removing offences, 
and in making up for past neglects).— Yea, 
clearing of yourselves; yea, indignation; 
The aAAd which is so many times repeated and 
with so much emphasis (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 11), is 
not only climactic, but corrective; equivalent to: 
yea, rather. He intended to say that orovd7 was 
perhaps too feeble a word to express the change 
which took place in their minds in consequence 
of their godly sorrow. ’Azodoyia here means, not 
their defence of the Apostle against his opponents, 
but in accordance with the context, their own 
justification before Titus and so before the Apos- 
tle. It signifies their answer to the charge of 
having apparently given countenance to sin, and 
their so.emn disavowal of all fellowship with 
crime. It was not, however, their practical jus- 
tification of themselves by the actual punish- 
ment of the offender, for this would have antici- 
pated the idea expressed afterwards by éxdixnacc. 

he dyavéxrnow (indignation) was more than the 


arodoyla; for it implies that they were indignant 
that such a thing should have taken place among 
them, and perhaps at themselves that they had 
so long tolerated it and had been so careless of 
the honor of the church.—yea, fear; yea, 
longing desire.—The ¢68o¢ was in this case a 
fear not of Divine judgment and still less of 
apostasy, but of the Apostle lest he should come 
to them with a rod (1 Cor. iv. 21). (Heubner 
thinks incorrectly that it was an apprebension 
that new offences might arise, and hence that it 
signifies an increased watchfulness and jealousy 
of themselves). To this reference of the fear of 
the Apostle corresponds the succeeding word, in 
which he passes suddenly to the very opposite; 
for éxendédnore signifies not a joyful longing for 
their own improvement, but as in ver. 7, an 
earnest desire to see the Apostle himself, whose 
love for them they felt even while he reproved 
them so severely, but to whom they turned with 
confidence as soon as they had removed the of- 
fence.—yea, seal; yea, infliction of punish- 
ment.—If (with Bengel and Meyer) we divide 
the series of six things here mentioned into 
three pairs, in which arodoyia and ayardaryou 
relate to the Corinthians themselves; [¢éjo¢ and 
érixd3noce to Paul}, and ¢7A0¢ and éxdixyote to 
the offender, we must regard ¢(7/0¢ as signifying 
something different from what it means in ver. 
7. It must signify in such a casea zeal to punish 
the offender, which attains its end in the éxdixy- 
oc, but which ie essentially a zeal in behalf of 
God, the Apostle’s authority, and the church's 
reputation. Bengel makes both of these refer to 
the incestuous person, and with a rather excessive 
refinement he explains ¢(7A6c as pro bono anime 
ejus, and éxdixjore a8 contra malum ejus, "Exdixgow 
is the infliction of punishment in consequence 
of which the law (in this-case the Divine) is car- 
ried out, maintained and satisfied in its demands 
upon the holiuess of God’s people. (The attempt 
to find in this place the Romish doctrine of satis- 
faction is purely arbitrary). If (with Osiander) 
we regard the members in the several pairs as 
contrasted with one another and rising in each 
case towards a-climax, (7A0¢ would be geal for 
the Lord, etc., that the Divine law might be 
maintained through the éxdixpocg, t. e., the punish- 
ment of the guilty one. [DoppRipaz: ‘Some 
divines have taken it for granted that this verse 
contains seven distinct marks of true repentance, 
to be found in every sincere penitent, whereas 
these are not the characters of the temper of 
each, but of different persons in different cir- 
cumstances, according to the part they respec- 
tively acted in the affair in question.”] The 
result of all this was—In every respect ye 
have commended yourselves as clear in 
this affair. (ver. 11 5).—In accordance with the 
lively and emphatic style in which the Apostle was 
here writing, this is introduced without an ov or 
anything of the kind. ’Ev zavri signifies here 
in every respect. Zwvectfoare is equivalent to 
aredeigare (Osiander makes it a collateral idea in 
connection with what he had said of their con- 
ciliatory and just course). With this meaning 
the word has sometimes an accusative of the 
object in connection with it (Rom. v. 8), some- 
times ér:, and sometimes as in the present caso 
an accus. cum infin. ‘Ayvoc signifies pure, inno 
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cent. In other places it is used with a genitive 
of the offence, but here it is with a dative signi- 
fying with reference to, like éAeintepog +9 dexato- 
cuvy (free from righteousness) in Rom. vi. 20. 
To payvare is @ lenient general phrase to avoid 
anything more specific. BernogL: ‘‘He speaks 
indefinitely because the thing was unpleasant.” 
Neander uses this passage to confirm his view, 
that Paul has reference in this epistle nowhere 
to the case of the incestuous person, but to some 
individual in personal hostility to himself. [‘‘If 
the case alluded to here had been that of the in- 
cestuous person, the Corinthians would have had 
no need of showing their innocence in the mat- 
ter, for no one could have supposed them to be 
sharers in such a crime; but if we suppose that 
it was the case of some individual in personal 
opposition to the Apostle, we can easily see how 
they might have shared in this offence, and how 
they might have shown themselves clear in this 
matter.’’ ] 

Vers. 12-16. Accordingly, though I wrote 
unto you, I did it not for his sake who 
had done the wrong, nor for his sake who 
had suffered wrong. (ver. 12a).--We have here 
sn inference [dpa, consequently] from the effects 
which his first Epistle had produced, with refer- 
ence to his object in writing it. [The same phrase 
(zi xai) occurs here which had occurred thrice a few 
sentences before (ver. 8), and in the same sense: 
‘Even though I wrote unto you; conceding, as I 
do, that I did so’’]. His first inference, as to 
what must have been his motive in writing, is 
stated negatively as to what was not his object. 
From the results which he had recounted in 
their own experience, he wished them to infer 
what must have been his true design, and to 
give up all unfounded surmises with respect to 
his motives. He doubtless had reference to his 
design in writing that portion of the Epistle (1 
Cor. y.) which treated of the matter in hand, 
and its contents; not to the severity or sternness 
of its spirit. The latter could not be alluded to 
without some more specific designation of his 
object. Meyer expresses it thus: ‘‘Though I 
have not been silent, but have opened my heart 
to you by letter on this matter.” From é;pawe 
we may readily conclude what verb must be sup- 
plied in the final sentence It must be, of 
course, ‘‘I wrote.” Neander thinks that éypapa 
refers not to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
but to one which has been lost, and which, being 
confined to a single object, muy have contained 
some severe expressions. Ovx—adAd in this 
place also should not be enfeebled in its mean- 
ing, for the Apostle intended to say that his ob- 
ject in writing had not been to do justice to 
either of these persons, but one far higher. 
Mever: “He must, indeed, have written in 
Opposition to the wrong doer (adcxijoac), and to 
the same extent in favor of the injured one 
(adix7Seic), and yet the determining cause which 
had prevailed upon him and had induced him to 
write, was not the case of either of these per- 
sons, but the interest of the Church in general.” 
Most expositors understand dd:xjoac as having 
reference to the incestuous person. But who is 
the adiamBeic? Weare not surprised to find it 
in the Masculine, for this seems demanded by 
ite contrast with ddixjoac. The neuter=ddixy- 


patog would have been not only inconsistent 
with grammatical usage, but without a consis- 
tent meaning, for he had nowhere said any 
thing of the crime itself. That the Corinthians 
were not meant is evident from the use of the 
singular number. He must, therefore, have 
meant either himself, who, as an Apostle, had 
been deeply injured by such a blot upon the re- 
putation of one of his churches, or the father of 
the incestuous person whose conjugal rights had 
been so severely violated. But not only chap. ii. 
5 (oun Eud AeAbrryxev), but the entire absence of 
any more particular designation ae éuov), ar- 
gues very strongly against the former view, 
even though we leave out the improbable exten- 
sion some have given it, by reminding us that 
the man may have become especially vindictive 
against the Apostle, and may have drawn others 
into his party. In behalf of the second view we 
may also suggest that in other places adixeioPac 
is employed with reference to a Violation of con- 
jugal relations. As a reason for the silence of 
the other passages (1 Cor. v. 2, 5 ff.) with re- 
spect to the father, we may remark that there 
was no occasion, or at least no necessity, for a 
reference to him there. If we make the word 
apply to him, thi A)postle must be understood to 
deny that his ob}ect was to procure satisfaction 
for him. Neander regards the Apostle as the 
one who had received a personal offence (comp. 
ii. 5). If this were so, Paul would have been 
the adindeic, and we must understand him to 
deny that he wrote under the irritation such an 
injury might be supposed to produce. His real 
object in mentioning the matter‘at all in a letter 
to them, is brought before us in the next clause 
(which, according to the best established read- 
ing of the text, is):—but that your diligence 
in our behalf might be made manifest 
among you in the sight of God (ver. 12 5)— 
i.e., that your care for us and our work, to help 
us in accomplishing our aims and purposes, and 
in attaining the great objects of our mission, 
might be brought into the light (comp. ver. 11; 
chap. ii. 9). Very likely mpdc tuag appeared in- 
appropriate in this place, and hence the various 
reading: judy tiv tép tudv. But he intended to 
say that by their means or under their direction, 
in the church and in consequence of their active 
exertions in this matter, their zeal in his behalf 
had become apparent. IIpéc appropriately desig- 
nates what direction this manifestation had 
taken. The purity or uprightness with which 
this had been done is pointed out by the phrase, 
in the sight of God, which evidently was in- 
tended to show the presence in which the mani- 
festation took place. This intimates that they 
ought to make trial of their zeal as in the pre- 
sence of God, and see to it that it was no mere 
pretence or vain form.—Therefore we have 
been comforted: but besides (ézi) our 
comfort we have rejoiced more abun- 
dantly in the joy of Titus (ver. 13).—He 
means here to say: On this account, t. ¢., since 
this was our object, and inasmuch as this object 
has been attained (ver. 9ff.), we have been com- 
forted. pe perfect indicates a continued com- 
fort]. If we adopt the reading of the Receptus: 
ént Ty TapaxAnoer tbudv meptooottpuc dé, we must 
take joy not in an active sense, so that the idea 
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would be: ‘‘in consequence of the consolation 
afforded me by you;’’ but in a passive sense, 
according to which the meaning would be: in 
consequence of the comfort you enjoyed after 
the temporary (péc Gpav, ver. 8) sorrow my 
epistle caused you, you have found peace by 
means of the repentance (ueTGvora), The word 
TwapakAno in this connection has the sense of 
comfort, not as Reiche maintains, of an admoni- 
tion, as if Paul was comforted on account of the 
favorable result of the severe admonition he had 
given the Corinthians. But the best established 
reading places the dé immediately after éxi; in 
consequence of which a new seatence must com- 
mence with é7i, and the preceding three words 
form a beautiful, impressive and brief sentence 
by themselves (Osiander). We may then is he 
evi as indicating the condition or state in which 
the speaker was with the sense of either, m, or 
still better, in addition to what had been pos- 
sessed before, as in Matth. xxv. 20, and Luke 
xvi. 26. That which is added is thus regarded as 
based or resting upon that which before existed 
(Passow i. 2, p. 1088 b). [There is a general 
unity, with a particular diversity, in the mean- 
ing which é7i bears in this section. Its general 
signification (upon, JELF. 3 68@, Miesster, pp. 174 
—6) is obviously at the basis of Mach instance of 
its use, and yet this branches out into the special 
meanings, with a dative; on account of (vv. 7, 
18, second time), in addition to (ver. 13, first 
time), and with a genitive: before, or in the pre- 
sence of (ver. 14). Comp. Exuicorr on | Tim. v. 
19]. By weptocorépuc paddAov (comp. ver. 7) the 
Apostle intended to say that this new joy which 
is added to the previeus comfort was more abun- 
dant than that of the comfortitself. The double 
comparative [for even in the positive a compari- 
son is implied, and pa/AAov (found also in Mark 
vii. 86) therefore doubles it] increases the force 
of the expression. The object or reason for this 
joy was the joy of Titus. The latter is more de- 
finitely described when it is added—because 
his spirit had been refreshed by you all. 
eg 13 b).--These words are not dependent upon 

xapnuev, asif Paul rejoiced because the spirit of 
Titus had been refreshed; and of course they are 
not parallel with éx? rg yap¢, to define more dis- 
tinctly what the joy of Titus was; but they are 
added to inform us with more precision respect- 
ing the cause of Titus’ joy. The position of 
avaréravra: at the commencement of the clause 
shows that it was intended to be emphatic. We 
had avaretew 1d xvetua (they refreshed my 
spirit) once before, in 1 Cor. xvi. 18. The source 
from which the refreshment came is pointed out 
by aro. Another reason for his great joy on 
account of Titus’ joy he proceeds to assign in 
ver. 14.—For if in anything I have boasted 
to him of you I was not made ashamed, 
but as we spake all things to you ia 
truth, so aleo our boasting before Titus 
was found to be truth.—"E: 1: does not sig- 
ref any doubt as to the fact asserted, but it is 
a delicate mode of expression, common also in 
classical writers, and equivalent to 5 rz or door. 
The dative air@ should be explained by means of 
the Aadécv implied in xavyaoda. To the nega- 
tive, [ was not made ashamed, he adds the posi- 
tive, our boasting was found to be truth. ‘Eye- 
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vi7Sy, in its logieal signification, means here: 
turned out to be, proved to be in accordance 
with facts. ’Eri has here, as 1 Cor. vi. 1, the 
sense of, before, in the presence of. His object 
was, by way of comparison, to put by the side 
of what he had said to them what he had boasted 
before Titus when he sent him to Corinth and 
when he was anxious to encourage him. All 
that he had said to them and to him was now 
proved to have been said uprightly. The whole 
passage is apologetical (comp. i. 17 ff.). [dvra 
must be taken in a general sense, and not applied 
merely to the favorable things he hed been say- 
ing to them respecting Titus. ‘Ev dAydeia has 
an adverbial signification (truly), as in Col. i. 16 
and Jno. xvii. 19. One result of this confirma- 
tion of the Apostle’s boastful assertions, by 
means of Titus’ own experience among the Corin- 
thians, is mentioned in ver. 15, where it is said 
—And his inward affection is more abun- 
dant toward you while he remembers 
the obedience of you all.—<ZrAdyya oc- 
curred before in chap vi. 12. Tepicovripus sig- 
nifies: even more than before. Bic tude dora 
means that he was inclined or attached to them. 
In the phrase avapusvnoxouévor, ete. (recalling te 
himself, Jetr. 3 863, 6; Wixgr, 3 89, 8), he re- 
fers to that which awakened and perpetually sus- 
tained his earnest love toward them, vis: their 
trarof, their obedience to Titus, his deputy to 
them. This sprung up in his heart when he 
learned the spirit with which they had received 
Titus, and it was sustained more especially by 
his lively recollection of the same event.—How 
with fear and trembling ye received him. 
(ver. 15 5.) —With respect to fear and trembling, 
comp. on 1 Cor. ii. 8. The phrase here signifies 
that profound reverence which they entertained 
for one who had been delegated by Christ's own 
Apostle, and which made them exceedingly zealous 
lest they should fail in any duty they owed him 
(Osiander, Meyer). He concludes this section with 
an expressioa of his joyful confidence in them.— 
I rejoice that I have confidence in you 
in all things (ver. 16).—[He here gives the 
conclusion of the whole discussion. The first 
seven chapters had been occupied with subjects 
of a personal nature between him and the Corin- 
thians, and as he is about to leave the subject] 
he gives the result at which he arrives in an 
abrupt appendix (asyndeton, without ov). The 
proper signification of 6ap)o is simply, I am of 
good courage, not I may or can be of good cour- 
age, as if he had meent merely, that he had 
ground for encouragemeat. As in other pse- 
sages Japped is never construed with é», when 
the object of confidence is referred to. Meyer is 
inolined to consider & as expressive of the origi- 
nal cause or source of the confidence. (I am of 
good courage through you), and yet the anslogy 
of mioretecu, EAriCecv and other words of a similar 
meaning, favors the interpretation which seems 
here most natural, vis: with reapect to the ob- 
ject: I have confidence concerning, with 

to, or in you. [Dr. Hodge thinks that if dappe 
cannot, when joined with éy, be rendered, I have 
confidence, ‘‘év had better be rendered before: 
Ietand full of confidence before you, ¢. ¢, in your 

esence,” and he refers to 1 Cor. xiv. 11. He, 
owever, with our author, prefers the transiatien 
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given in the common English version. Stanley 
renders the passage: “Iam bold through your 
encouragement.” ] The comprehensive év zavri, 
which must here signify, in all things, forms a 
suitable transition to the following section. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


[1. The inspiration of the sacred writers was not 
inconsistent with the free oxercise of all human 
feelings (ver. 8). Even assuming that Paul was 
fully inspired when he wrote the lost Epistle, he 
appears afterwards to have had misgivings re- 
specting it, whether he had acted under an in- 
fallible Divine influence. Conceding this, we 
may still maintain that every thing which has 
been actually preserved as holy Scripture is in- 
fallibly true and Divine. Men who claimed to 
be, aud doubtless were, infallibly inspired in all 
that concerned their official duties, seem to have 
been left to doubts and infirmities at other times 
and in their private relations, like other men 
(Gal. ii. 11; 2Cor. xii. 7; i. 15f.; Phil ii. 28). 
‘‘Holy men,” whose free human faculties were 
‘‘moved,’’ informed and directed to any requisite 
extent ‘‘by the Holy Ghost,” appear to have been 
allowed, even in the moment of inspiration, to 
express themselves according to their individu- 
ality of character. Paul’s style and manner of 
expression is unmistakably unlike John’s, or 
David’s, or Jeremiah’s. Different instruments 
of music, even when played upon by the same 
hand, and with equal power, will give forth each 
its peculiar tone. The most plenary inspiration 
was probably censistent with the freest possible 
play of human thoughts and feelings. Comp. 
Lee. on Inspiration, Chap. VI., p. 176ff. Hovag: 
‘Inspiration simply rendered its subject infalli- 
ble in writing and speaking as the messenger of 
God. Paul might doubt whether he had in o 
given instance made a wise use of his infallibi- 
lity, as he might doubt whether he had wisely 
exercised his power of working miracles. He 
never doubted as to the truth of what he had 
written.’’] 

2. Godly sorrow, or the sorrow which is con- 
formed to the will of God, is one which directs 
the man wholly and only to God. He is troubled 
because he has violated God’s law, has injured 
God's cause, has dishonored God’s name, and has 
made himself utterly unworthy of God’s holy 
love. In this mere act of renouncing sin there 
must be involved such a radical change of heart 
as must. remove all hindrances on man’s part to 
his participation in God’s salvation. It ig in it- 
self such a thoroughly purifying fire, as neces- 
sarily implies that its subject is in the way to 
everlasting life. By such a change of disposition, 
which every one must recognize as the work of 
God’s Spirit, he becomes susceptible of, and 
pares for, every blessing proffered to him by 

ivine grace, and purchased for him by Christ’s 
expiatory work. But there is another kind of 
sorrow which is sometimes felt by men who are 
alienated and estranged from God. They are 
often indignant and offended when their misdeeds 
are brought to light, because they apprehend 
that their reputation and standing among men 
may be injured, when they are brought by pro- 
vidential discipline into various kinds of trouble, 


and when their honor, their earthly possessions, 
or their enjoyments are impaired. They are not 
disturbed at the thought of sin itself, in its rela 
tion to God and His kingdom, nor as a violation 
of their duty to their fellow-men, and an impedi- 
ment or a complete destruction to all intercourse 
with God. They who have only this kind of 
sorrow are still in the way of death, of eternal 
perdition, and of everlasting banishment from 
God’s kingdom. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Stanxe:—Ver. 2. Ministers are bound not to 
injure their hearers (¢. g., by excessive severity), 
nor to corrupt them (by false doctrines or wrong 
conduct), nor needlessly to molest or trouble 
them; but their hearers are equally bound to 
love, honor and imitate their ministers.—Ver. 
8. Those who have great success in preaching, 
and have affectionate hearers, may have obtained 
them without any violation of conscience or of 
the duties of their office.—Those who are faith- 
ful are willing to lay down their lives for the 
salvation of their people (chap. xii. 15).—Ver. 
4. To be afflicted for Jesus’ sake, and yet to be 
joyful and confident, implies something above 
human power.—Hepinagr:—Ver. 5. The life, 
the work and the love of the Christian may 
sometimes bring him much anxiety ; and yet how 
calm can he be in the midst of commotion! The 
flesh may be in the conflict while the spirit is 
calm: Blessed indeed are they who know what 
this is! John xvi. 83. Spener:—God afflicts His 
people in many ways, and we must not suppose 
His saints to be insensate blocks; they are 
obliged to endure much inward suffering, and 
to feel that they are still men.—Ver. 6. Thou 
who sittest in the dust and art troubled, listen to 
a good friend, whose counsels will cheer and en- 
liven thee again! God sent him to comfort thee! 
Ver. 7. Blessed indeed are they who make such 
a use of their spiritual chastisements! It is the 
mark not only of a good spirit, but of an upright 
minister, when nothing troubles a man more than 
offences among his people, or rejoices him more 
than the removal of them (Jer. xiii. 7; 8 John 
4).—Hepincer:—Ver. 8 ff. It is never a plea- 
sure to a minister to reprove and disturb his 
people. But when his words reach their hearts 
and produce excellent fruit, it is a blessed of- 
fence and the beginning of a glorious conversion, 
Hzpinaqer:—That godly sorrow in which the 
sinner repents of his wickedness, not because it 
brings upon him punishment, torment, fears, 
shame and disturhance, but because he has of- 
fended the God who loves him and does him 
good, and in which he would willingly suffer a 
thousand deathg, if he could thereby blot out the 
reality of his guilt, has its source in a union of 
sorrow with filial love, and in a faith which re- 
cognizes the goodness of God and the inconceiva- 
ble abomination of sin (Examples in 2 Sam. xii. 
18; Luke xv. 21; xviii. 13; Matth. xxvi. 75; 
Luke vii. 88). Such a sorrow frees us from 
sin, brings us nigh to God, and makes us parta- 
kers of eternal glory. We can never regret such 
& repentance, even though it occasions us some 
temporary pain. if in the end it leads us to great 
glory.—The sorrow of the world (on account of 
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worldly losses, fear of punishment, or dishonor) 
will never know any thing of mercy from God, 
but it will drive the soul to despair, to new and 
fretful complainings, on account of its condemna- 
tion, and finally to actual hardness of heart.— 
Srener:—Ver. 11. He who is troubled after a 
godly sort will have his carnal slumbers driven 
from him; and having thus become conscious of 
the power of sin, he will be more watchful 
against it, and will press forward more vigorously 
in the way of the Lord.—The marks of true re- 
pentance are: horror and disgust at sin, delight 
in goodness, and diligence in the pursuit of it.— 
Ver. 18. True love rejoices with those who re- 
joice, and weeps with those who weep (Rom. xii. 
15). Blessed are they of whom their ministers 
can testify and boast much which is good. But 
alas! for those over whom their ministers can 
breathe forth nothing but sighs! (Heb. xiii. 17). 
Uprightness becomes any man but especially 
one who preaches the Gospel. 

Begtens. BiBLE :—VER. 3. People are very 
quick jn their rage to take what they hear as 
a condemnation of themselves; but if our own 
hearts condemn us not, no man can condemn us. 
—Ver. 4. Within a single hour a pious soul may 
be in deep affliction and overwhelmed with joy.— 
Ver. 6f. It is one of the mysteries of God’s way 
that Christians must be comforters to one an- 
other. They will thus be joined together as one 
body.—Ver. 8f. (Cassian): ‘The sorrow which 
worketh repentance is obedient, humble, gentle, 
loving and patient ; for it comes from the love of 
God, and under many and severe trials it will 
never grow weary in following after perfection. 
But the sorrow which the devil gives is harsh, 
impatient, severe, selfish, full of fears, and it is 
sure to drive the man in his ignorance in an op- 
posite direction.” Can God then be served only 
in brooding sorrow? The great point is, what 
reason we have for sorrow, and whither our sor- 
row tends? A true child of God cannot but 
grieve that, during his whole life, he has done so 
little which can be pleasing to his heavenly Fa- 
ther.—Ver.10. Sorrow is usually looked upon 
as something disagreeable, and even spiritless 
and dull; and hence most persons strive to be 
merry and drive away sad thoughts by worldly 
pleasures and luxuries. But while such misera- 
ble expedients leave our nature infected with the 
evil, they bring down upon us additional judg- 
ments, and afford no protection against the gnaw- 
ing tooth of conscience. Still less can false com- 
fort and mere fancies give us relief. We must 
search deep within our souls for the true cause 
of our sorrow, or we shal] derive no permanent 
benefit from it. God never afflicts us willingly ; 
but such is our present state, that he oan do us 
good in no other way; He is obliged to kill be- 
fore he can give us life. Before we can have any 
true joy, we must sorrow unto repentance. By 
making light of repentance, we only plunge 
deeper into an eternal melancholy. The godly 
sorrow which springeth from God and his love 
leaves nothing behind it but blessedness, for the 
repentance to which it leads is unto salvation. 
The sorrow itself, and all that legitimately flows 
from it, must correspond with the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Being who produced it. Hence, if 
our sorrow comes from God, it must awaken 


within us a salutary humility, and a repentance 
which excites us to the exercise of true godli- 
ness, and makes us prayerful, obedient to God, 
patient under trials, kind to our fellowmen, and 
rich in good works; while the sorrow of the 
world will make us sullen and unfit for any use- 
ful work; and yet in this latter state, sed and 
dark as it is, A aera are all those who 
live without God. Even pious souls are not with- 
out temptations to this worldly sorrow. They 
are liable to melancholy (the sorrow of the 
world) when they are discouraged under the tor- 
ments of sin and corruption, under the disorders 
and distractions of spiritual and bodily trials, 
and under the afflictions incident to an inordi- 
nate love of the world. He who has been a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and grudges every 
happy hour the willing soul spends with its God. 
conceals himself behind all these depressions of 
the believer’s spirit, and aggravates them when 
he pretends to remove them. That dark spirit 
often induces men under extraordinary afflictions 
to forsake that which is good, and deprives them 
of ull desire or capacity to enjoy it. The recol- 
lection of sins committed before conversion fre- 
quently contributes much tosuch a state of mind; 
and hence Christians should pay no attention to 
those representations, in which the serpent, 
under the guise of humility, reminds them of 
abominations, which God himself has blotted 
out and cast into the depths of the sea. In like 
manner we should never despair on account of 
those sinful remnants of former habits which 
continue to beset us even after our conversion. 
—Ver. 11. When ao man first obtains a correct 
idea of his own corruption, and is properly hum- 
bled for his sins, his whole heart is aroused, and 
everything there is in confusion. One emotion 
only gives place to another. We set about cor- 
recting everything at once; the thought of for- 
mer sluggishness and security makes us indig- 
nant at ourselves; we tremble under apprehen- 
sions of God's wrath; we are so anxious to clear 
ourselves in the minds of those whom we have 
offended, that we lose no opportunity to do them 
good; and we burn with zeal to be revenged upon 
the enemy of our souls, by a true repentance and 
a hearty renunciation of every sin. Every pos- 
sible method is resorted to to cast off this hated 
evil of sin, and if we are not as successful as we 
hoped to be at once, we are apt to be perplexed, 
and ata loss what to think or do. Though this 
shows our utter weakness, it is a good sign that 
we have truly repented of sin. It indicates that 
we are thoroughly in earnest, and it is a thou- 
sand fold better than the tranquil state of the 
hypocrite or the self-deceiver. We need not 
doubt that God will be very patient with per- 
sons in such a state. ‘‘ That ye are clear!" Past 
offences are easily forgotten when the parties 
are thoroughly reconciled. Our Lord himself 
said to those who had miserably sinned against 
Him, that they were already clean from a regard 
to Him and through the Gospel which He was 
speaking to them (John xv. 8.). Wherever the 
heart is right, He will be satisfied, although He is 
obliged to overlook many improprieties in the 
outward life of His disciples. ; 
Rigger :—Vers. 2-7. If we are under the di- 
rection of the Spirit of love and of power and of 
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a@ sound mind, we shall never be at a loss to con- 
duct ourselves so as to avoid showing undue fear 
or favor toward those around us, to meet with 
composure whatever they inflict upon us, and at 
the same time to maintain as far as is in us lies 
their confidence, and to show them that in other 
respects we esteem them, and are satisfied with 
them. ‘‘The Comforter of those who are cast 
down!”’ what a precious name for God !—Ver. 8 
ff. How the spirit of a father, yea, of God Him- 
self, is apparent here! For although God does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men, yet when He cannot do them good in any 
other way He brings them into trouble; and, 
like Joseph before his brethren, turns away and 
weeps. We are in continual danger mot only of 
being too tender with our brethren, and of with- 
holding from them the needful salt of Christian 
reproof, but of exercising the authority given 
us with such severity as will overwhelm them in 
overmuch sorrow. Ours is the delicate work of 
assisting them in bringing forth godly sorrow. 
Blessed are they who can bring about a harvest 
of joy from a sowing of tears! Those whom 
God’s Spirit makes sorrowful, because they have 
lost God, His grace, His way, and the hope of 
being with Him forever, must see to it that their 
sorrow does not stop short of that repentance 
unto life, which can never be repented of. 
The sorrow of the world must end in death and 
corruption, because it not only fosters erroneous 
views and wrong motives, but engenders power- 
fal, though often secretly indulged lusts which 
mutually strengthen one another. 
HruBNER:—VeER. 2. We should receive those 
who love us and are sincerely endeavoring to do 
us good, with the most enlarged affection.—Ver. 
8. The affectionate minister never puts forth a 
severe expression merely to wound, or reprouve, 
or condemn any one, but tu do him good. To 
accomplish this he is willing to risk every thing 
else.—Ver. 4. Those who are free and candid 
with us, give the best proof that they have con- 
fidence in us.—Ver. 6. God bestows His conso- 
lations only upon the lowly, because they trust 
not to themselves and their own powers, but in 
God alone; and because they know their own 
wretchedness, and sigh and weep over it before 
God. The Lord always looks kindly upon such. 
Often when they are in the deepest affliction He 
is preparing to help and comfort them.—Ver. 7. 
How precious the joy of benefiting others.—Ver. 
8. The purer and the more considerate all your 
conduct is, the less reason will you have to ap- 
prebend future regrets respecting it. A brief 
sorrow which leads to amendment saves us from 
eternal torment.—Ver. 9. The new birth cannot 
be effected without pain.—Ver. 10. The distinc- 
tion between a holy sorrow and the sorrow of 
the world, springs from their different sources. 
The latter is merely a feeling of mortification or 
chagrin under the injuries or the dishonor of 
which sin has been the occasion. The man com- 
plains very little of himself; but against God 
and Divine Providence he not only complains, 
but sometimes exhibits extreme malice and spite. 
On the other hand godly sorrow lays all the bur- 
den of guilt upon the sinner, and is full of shame 
and grief for the dishonor which belongs to sin 
itself. The former only makes the man worse, 


hardens his heart, drives him away from God, 
and lands him in despair; while the latter turns 
him from his sins, strengthens his powers, and 
gives him peace with God. The world’s sorrows 
and the world’s joys are equally worthless. The 
joys it vaunts in society, and the sorrows it en- 
dures all the remaining time.—Ver. 11. The re- 
pentance of a whole congregation for some 
offence it has committed, should not be a merely 
transient emotion of sympathy, but it should lead 
to earnest efforts to remove the offence, and to 
withstand the evil. It is no true love which 
fears to disturb offenders, and is only anxious 
to make their repentance as easy as possible.— 
Ver. 12. Every minister should strive to con- 
vince his people that he has no interest at heart 
but theirs.—Ver 14. A minister should be very 
cautious about boasting of his people or of his 
work among them. He is very liable thus to 
prepare occasious for subsequent mortification. 
Should we afterwards find ourselves deceived, 
the reaction will be painful and the great enemy 
never feels happier than when he finds us in- 
dulging in such boastings. 

W. F. Bessen:—Ver. 8. The Christian life 
extends beyond the present world, and does not 
attain its perfection until after death. Blessed 
is that fellowship in which each one has all 
others in his heart to live and to die with them. 
—Ver. 4. Deeper than the pain God’s ministers 
suffer from a persecuting world, is the pain they 
feel for straying brethren and unthankful chil- 
dren; but they have a joy which no earthly sor- 
row can destroy, a joy which is exceeding abun- 
dant, when these lost sheep return to the fold 
of the Good Shepherd.—Ver. 18. Godly com- 
forts are never wanting where there is godly 
sorrow. It is by the way of repentance that 
God graciously brings to Jesus Christ those who 
sorrow after a godly manner over their fallen 
state.— Ver. 15. How unfounded the common 
impression that a Christian's love toa brother 
will grow cold in proportion to his knowledge of 
that brother’s sins and imperfections! On the 
contrary, the more it does for him, the warmer 
it grows. 

[ Vers. 2-8. I. Paul’s claim to a cordial re- 
ception: 1. Its ground; (a) he deserved it, for 
his blameless life (ver. 2) and for his self-sacri- 
ficing love (ver. 8b); 2. The way in which he 
urged it, (a) so as to give no needless pain (ver. 
8a), (b) with open unsuspecting confidence pa 
4). II. His former experience with reference 
to them: 1. He had been compelled to reprove 
them, 2. He had been depressed by great trials 
(ver. 5, comp. ii. 12 f.), 8. God had comforted 
him (ver. 6 f.).—Vers. 9, 10. Power of sorrow: 
I. The sorrow of the world: 1. It has no moral 
basis; 2. It is irreparable; 8. It engenders cor- 
rupt passions. II. Gedly sorrow: 1. Its source 
(God in Christ) proves it right; 2. It estranges 
from all which really can injure us; 8. It 
works out a positive love of goodness; 4. It shuts 
us up into the faith of Christ; 5. It secures 
everlasting salvation.—On the whole section: A 
minister’s joy in his people: 1. When he has a 
large place in their hearts; 2. When they heed 
his admonitions; 8. When their sorrows are not 
entirely worldly; 4. When their sorrow is ac- 
cording to God; 5. When this works among. 
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them all spiritual graces; 6. When he can safely | ture. Comp. F. W. Ropgzrson. Serm. VIII, Series 
boast of them, and hope confidently for the fa-| II. Lxcrr. L. and LI, and Lisco’s Entwiirfe.} 


THE COLLECTION. CHAPS. VIII AND IX. 


XIV.—AN EXHORTATION TO FINISH IT. MOTIVE: THE EXAMPLE OF THE MACE- 
DONIAN CHURCHES; AS A PROOF OF THEIR LOVE IN GIVING THEMSELVES 
TO CHRIST. PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY. COMMENDATION OF TITUS, AND HI8 
COMPANIONS IN THIS WORK. 


Cuaprer VIII. 1-24. 


Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of [we make known to you] the grace of 

2 God [which has been] bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; How [om. how] that 
in a great trial of affliction, [was] the abundance of their joy [;] and their deep poverty 

3 abounded unto the riches of their liberality. For to their power, I bear [them] record, 
4 yea, and beyond! their power they were willing of themselves; praying us with much 
entreaty that we would receive the gift, and ¢ake upon us (with much entreaty beseech- 
ing of us the favor (rj ydptv) and the participation in] the fellowship of the minis- 

5 tering to the saints? And thts they did, [om. this they did] not as we [had] hoped, 
but first gave their own selves [their own selves gave they first] to the Lord, and unto 

6 us by the will of God. Insomuch [so] that we [have] desired Titus, that as he had 
7 begun* so he would also finish in you the same [this] grace also. Therefore, [But] as 
ye abound in every thing, in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and zm all diligence, 

8 and in your love to us,‘ see that ye abound in this grace also. I speak not by com- 
mandment, but by occasion of ss occasion of ] the forwardness of others, and to prove 

9 [to prove also] the sincerity of your love. For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
hrist, that though [when] he was rich. yet for your sakes’ he became poor, that ye 

10 through his poverty might be rich. And herein I give my advice, for this is expe 
dient for you, who have begun before [them] not only to do, but also to be forward a 

11 year ago (to will last year]. Now therefore perform the doing of t#; that as there 
was a readiness to will, so there may be a performance alsu out of [according to] that 

12 which ye have. For if there be first [om. first] a willing mind, i is accepted 
[acceptable] according to that a man hath [it may have]® and not according te 

13 that he rie} hath not. For J mean not that other men be eased, and’ ye burdened: 
14 But by an equality, chat now at [burdened, but by an equality at] this time your abun- 
dance may be a supply for their want, that their are also may be a supply for 

15 your want; that there may be equality: as it is written, He that had gathered much bad 
nothing over; and he that had gathered little had no lack. But thanks be to God, which 
put [who is putting, dcddvrc]® the same earnest care into the heart of Titus for yeu. 
For indeed he accepted the exhortation; but being more forward, of his own accord he 

18 went unto you. And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise ts in the 
19 Gospel throughout all the churches; And not hat only, but who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel with us with® this grace, which is administered by us to the 
glory of the same [om. same} Lord, and declaration of your [our]}" ready mind: 
20 Avoiding this, that no man should blame us in this abundance which is administered 
21 by us: Providing [for we provide] for honest things, not only in the sight of the 
22 Lord but also in the sight of men. And we have sent with them our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved diligent in many things, but now much more diligent 
23 upon the great confidence which J have [he has] in you. Whether any do inquire 
of [As to] Titus he is my partner and fellow helper concerning you: or [08 to] our breth- 
ren be inquired of, [om. be inquired of] they are the messengers of’ the churches, und 
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24 the glory of Christ. Wherefore shew ye to them, and before the churches the proof 


of your love, and of our boasting on your behalf. 


[Since ye will show” toward them 


proof of your love and of our boasting on your behalf, ye will show’ it before the 


churches}: 


1 Ver. 8.—-Rec. has twp, but the predominance of testimony is in favor of 


Meyer thinks the former an 


wepd. 
wtory gloss. (Bloomfield defenda vxép here as in 2 Cor. |. 8, on the ground that it is the more difficult idiom and so likely 


to be currected to make it purer Greek. 


3 Ver. 4.—Rec. has défacGar yuas, but It was unquestionab 


8 Ver. 5.—Lachmann following Cod. B. has nAwiaaper } 
tnstead of wpoevipftaro. 


an addition, and should be thrown ont. 
of pAmigagey. He also has on similar authority énpfaro 


His anthority however is quite insafiicient. 


4 Ver. 7.—Lachmann has ¢ nuev év vue instead of e£ dumy ev Huiv. His authority however is feeble, and his read- 
fug ts probably an attempted umenudment of the text. (He is sustained only by Cod. B with 10 cursives and the Syr. and 


Arm. versions and 


one Slav. M8S. Origen has in the Lat.: nostra in woe, and Ambret. has: és nobis ef vobis 


. The common 


reading is sustained by CO. D. E. F. G. K. L. Sin. al. 1t was more to the Apostie’s purpose to speak of the love awakened 


by hie ia the Corinthians. | 


6 Ver. 9.—The authorities for jua¢e instead of vuas are much the feebtest. 


6 Ver. 12.—Rec. has tes after 
oo Se me eo Onna sad Damen] 
er. 


with him on the ground that it was inserted to bring out the contrast with the preceding. 
Cor.) has since been added in favor of 8@. Tirch. in his 7th ed. inserts it. Alford pute it in brac 
8 Ver. 16—Maay M88. io some respects of importance have Séyvrm instead of 


13.—Lachmann following B. CU. and some other less important MSS. throws out 8 after vuiv. Meyer agr 


€xn, against the Leet authorities. It isan interpolation. [For da» we have dy in B. F. 


ees 
tae authority of Sin. (1st 
ota. 


) 
yrs, but the change can be explained 


by an attempt to match the following aorists (Meyer). [C. also adds qyucv.] 
® Ver. 19.—Rec. has ovv for év, but it fa not well sustained, and it is doubtless a gloss. [And yet it has for it D. E. F. 
@. K. L. and the more powerful Sin. and it is defended by Reiche and Gsiander as the more free and appropriate but more 


uncommon word ] 


% Ver. 19.—Rec. and Tisch. have avrov before rou xvpiov. The weight of authority however is against it. Meyer 
thinks it has come in by writing the rov twice. (It has Sin. in its favor, with D. (2d and 8d Cor.) K. and L. the Byr., 


Chrys. Theodt. and Damuse. Some curstves have avrny. 
is Ver. 19.—Rec. has tyéw, but it is not wel] sus 


weight gives zpovootpmera yap. 


wporoovmevo: was originally a mere mistake, arising from oreAAdpevos above: and thus 


and was probably so written because quay seemed unsuit- 


e. 
38 Ver. 21.—Rec. has zpovoovpevor, but it fs rather feebly supported. Tischendorf after C. and some MSS. of less 
But the best evidence is in favor of wpovecvper yap. 


{Alford: “Meyer thinks that 
© yap which was at frst retained 


from oversight, as in C., was at lest erased. Probably mpovoovpero: was introduced frum Rom. x1i. 17, where the same 


words occur.” 


Bloomfield still defends Tischeudorf's reading, as the siuplest and best confirmed by foternal evidence. 


Wordsworth aleo thinks the first person plaral too direct a self-condemnation.} 
33 Ver. 24.—Rec. has évdei~acGe for evdecvipevor. It is doubtless a gloss. [It is sustained by C., Sin., many cursives 


of ee ie authority and the Vu 


lgate. Wordsworth defends it. 


) 
24.—Rec. has «ai before es mpdcwroy, but it is an interpotation [for ft has only an ancient Slav. MS. in ite 


er. 
favor. <And yet it is edited by Griesb. and Scholz 


EXEGEMCAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-6.—But we make known unto 
you, brethren, the grace which God has 
granted among the churches in Macedo- 
nia.—The particle de is here, as in many other 
places (1 Cor. vii. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1; xv. 1), 
merely transitional, as the Apostle is passing to 
a new section; for although the present section 
is introduced by the concluding sentence of the 
last chapter, it is not directly joined with that sen- 
tence. [We may even question whether the word 
has not something of an adversative significa- 
tion. He had confidence in the Corinthians, he 
had now sufficiently discussed the subjects al- 
ready brought up, and he was now of good cou- 
rage in their presence, dut he had another mat- 
ter to introduce to their attention. He wished 
to present before them the important matter of 
the collections which were occupying the atten- 
tion of the Macedonian churehes. Stanley en- 
deavors to show that yrupisw has always in Paul's 
earlier Epistles the sense of, to remind, to call 
attention to (1 Cor. xii. 8; xv. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 1; 
Gal. i. 11), but that in his later Epistles and 
when the word is in the passive (including Rom. 
xvi. 26) it has the signification of, to discover. The 
evidence he adduces hardly proves this, and we 
see no sufficient reason for making this word an 
exception to verbs of this termination, which are 
causative and carry out the act which is proper 
to the noun from which they are derived. Ac- 
cording to this, the active meaning of our verb 
would be, to make or cause to know. The word 


is used in Eph. vi. 21 et al. What Paul wished 
to make known to them for their encouragement 
was [not a matter of which they were already 
informed, and needed only to be reminded of, 
but] the great liberality of those Macedonian 
churches (Philippi, Beroea, Thessalonica) among 
which he was then laboring, in contributions for 
the impoverished Christians at Jerusalem. He 
says that this was altogether beyond their ordi- 
nary ability, and he gives the honor of it to the 
Divine Author of every grace. In calling it the 
grace which God had bestowed on these churches, 
he does not mean that the donation was extraor- 
dinarily large, nor to magnify the generosity 
which had been enkindled, but simply to awaken 
admiration for the grace which had enkindled it. 
Nor are we to suppese that he wished to imply 
that this was a grace confined to those churches, 
for it wae the same general grace which was 
acting in other churches, but was especially 
powerful among them. We should not supply an 
éuat after dedouév7y, nor take év in the sense of a 
dative. The idea is that Divine grace (xdpe rob 
Veov) was liberally communicated in the midst 
of these churches. Meyer confines the expres- 
sion to the influence of grace in its distinctive 
character; as if the Apostle’s object had been to 
point out how gracious God had been in bestow- 
ing upon them such a generous spirit. ve 
word yépi¢ has in this section a special applica- 
tion doubtless to the gifts or contributions of the 
people, but these are so named always with re- 
ference to the Divine favor manifested in them. 
Every enlargement of heart among the people of 
a place may properly be characterized as a put- 
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ting forth of Divine grace. And yet it requires 
some constraint to render the word as Stanley 
does in every instance of its occurrence in our 
section by the English term grace (see especially 
ver. 16). In some instances it refers to human 
kindness, and some additional words (as row 
Seov) are used to define the subject of its excr- 
cise. Chrysostom suggests that Paul here makes 
prominent ita Divine origin to avoid all invidious 
human comparisons, and to stimulate the Corin- 
thians by the hope of being sharers in the com- 
mon grace. We may also remark that the use 
of the word éxxA7yoia: instead of the more common 
édéAgoe suggests that even at this early period 
Paul was aiming at an ecclesiastical unity. He 
attaches an importance to this collection in the 
churches quite disproportionate to its immediate 
relations. He evidently views it as an expres- 
sion of the common fellowship of Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. As such he uses it and 
urges it to break down the false views and exclu- 
sive prejudices which had sprung up on both 
sides. He here informs the Corinthians that the 
Macedonian Christians who had suffered much 
from the Jews (Acts xviii. off.), had surmounted 
these prejudices. In this way, too, he lets them 
see that he had not been a disappointed man or 
forsaken of God in his recent labors, and that he 
had some other work than that of correcting 
abuses and vindicating his Apostolic authority ]. 
—That in a great trial of tribulation they 
had an abundance of joy, and their deep 
poverty abounded to the riches of their 
simplicity (ver. 2). The Apostle here specifies 
in greater detail what he had only asserted in 
ver. 1. As his object was not to prove what he 
had there said, we must make dr: equivalent not 
to for, but to that. Critics, however, have been 
at a loss whether to construe this verse as two 
distinct sentences (supplying 7 after mepicacia 
tT. x4p. avtav [Syriac, Vulgate, fuit], so that the 
idea shall be that in a great trial of affliction 
there was an abundance of joy); or as only one 
{our English version]. The insertion of 7 to 
complete the first of these sentences is by no 
means unnatural; and if we attempt to unite 7 
mreptoceia T. Yap. avTav and 7) Trwy. avTwY, 80 As to 
form one subject of a sentence, the whole appears 
harsh and stiff. We prefer the former construc- 
tion. We are partially induced to do so because 
the two subjects harmonize so well with the two 
predicates which are then presented, and be- 
cause the other construction requires us to 
combine together two such contrary things in a 
single subject, and to make such a word as 
menoceia the nominative to a verb so cognate with 
itself as ézepcoocicev. But these are not our 
main reasonsfor this preference. For even if, 
by adopting the latter construction, we must 
unite such expressions as tepioceia THe yépac and 
érepiocevcev as subject and predicate (making 
the yapa either the joyful preparation for the 
collection, as Meyer does, or the happy enjoy- 
ment of religion after conversion, as Osiander 
does), it seems nevertheless more appropriate to 
find expressed in the double subject of a single 
sentence those factors which complete one an- 
other in the wepioaevecv, and which unite and co- 
operate to prove that the grace of God and some- 
thing higher than mere human kindness was 
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moving the actors. This will be still more ap- 
parent as we proceed to explain the individual 
expressions. The first thing to which the Apos- 
tle draws attention is the condition or state of 
the congregations in which this liberality so 
abounded. They were in a great trial of afflic- 
tion (ev 7okAg doxiuy BAipewc). This word 
doxuy which Paul uses in a number of other 
places in his Epistles (chap. ii. 9; ix. 18; xiii. 
8; Phil. ii. 22; Rom. v. 4), in the sense of verifying 
or proving a thing to be real, has here rather 
the sense of subjecting a thing to a trial or test. 
It is true, indeed, that the verification or 
proof might be looked upon as the moral basis 
of their joy (Meyer), but it is more natural here 
to regard the affliction as that which tended to 
prevent their joy, and hence eas showing that 
their joy must have been the result of a mighty 
faith triumphing over such hindrances. The 
doxiuZ, therefore, would be properly the trial 
which subjected them to atest. We allow, how- 
ever, that in all other passages of the Apostle’s 
writings, the context requires that the word 
should mean, a verifying or proving a thing to be 
true. The idea is the same as that contained in 
chap. vii. 4, viz.: ‘in all our affliction.” With 
respect to this affliction, comp. 1 Thess. i. 6; ii. 
14 ff.; Acts xvi. 20 ff.; xvii. 6. [lepcoceia rij¢ yapag 
signifies, the overflowing or abundance of their 
joy, t.¢., of the joy they had in the fellowship of 
Christ and in the assurance of their salvation 
(chap. vii. 10; Phil. iv. i This opened their 
hearts to contribute liberally for the relief of their 
brethren (comp. Melancthon in Osiander, p. 299), 
and so completely raised them above all thought 
of their persecutions and the poverty of their 
own means, that they went far beyond those 
who possessed a greater abundance. There was 
energy enough in this joyful faith to make deep 
poverty an abundant source of benevolent sc- 
tion. In the following words the joy and the 
poverty are represented as conspiring together 
for this result. The plural 7} xara Bdévoure xTwyxeia 
signifies properly a poverty which goes down to 
the very depths, and it presents us the figure of 
a vessel which is almost empty and into which 
we must reach down deep. And yet this vessel 
is made to overflow as if it were full. [Apax 
CLARKE: “Poverty and affliction can scarcely 
ever be spoken of in an absolute sense; 
they are only comparative. Even the poor are 
called to relieve those who are poorer than 
themselves; and the afflicted to comfort those 
who are more afilicted than they are.”} It 
abounds ei¢ rov rAovrov THE axAéTHTOC avTav. The 
word d7Adry¢ signifies not exactly goodness of 
heart, benignity generosity, but the disposition 
which includes true charitableness, or gives it 
an external form. Comp. Rom. xii. 8 (6 petade- 
dove év drAdryte). It is the simplicity which is 
superior to all selfish considerations or interests, 
and confines its attention entirely to the wants 
of our brother, gives itself completely up to the 
will of God, delights to be the instrument of His 
merciful providence, and has no fears that God 
will ever allow such a one to be in want [comp. 
TrENcH Synn. 2 Part, p. 28]. The simplest ex- 
planation of éxepiocevoev eic is that which makes 
it assert that the riches which in their simplicity 
they possessed, and the liberal contribution 
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which intheir simplicity they had made, was in 
reality the overflowing stream of their deep 
poverty transformed by a joyful faith into an 
abundance. In vv. 85 we have an explanation 
of this mepocever. [STANLEY remarks that 
‘‘this sentence is completely shattered in pass- 
ing through the Apostie’s mind. If restored to 
order it would be, ‘ how that to their power and 
beyond their power, they voluntarily gave, not 
as we trusted the gift (or grace, riv yxdpry, t. ¢., 
of their possessions), but their own selves.’”’ 
But as the Apostle wrote this, his mind glowed 
more and more as it proceeded, and he attached 
to each phrase some additional thought, until 
the whole completely breaks down under the 
weight of extraneous matter. |—F’or according 
to their power, I bear witness, and be- 
yond their power, of their own accord, 
with much exhortation beseeching of us 
the grace and fellowship of the ministra- 
tion to the saints—(vv. 3, 4). We might, 
indeed, regard or: for as parallel to the same 
word in ver. 2; ‘‘that they,” ete. But we think 
it better to regard ver. 3ff. as an explanation 
(a proof) of the way in which their deep poverty 
had abounded. ‘Or: would then be equivalent 
to, for. He proves that they gave xara diva 
by inserting yaprvpe in a parenthesis, thus im- 
plying that he was well acquainted with their 
pecuniary ability. The reason they were so re- 
duced in circumstances probably was, that they 
had been the victims of persecution and had 
found it difficult successfully to pursue their or- 
dinary callings on account of the hatred of un- 
believers. W.F. Besser: ‘‘They were poor for 
Christ’s sake, because the Macedonian Chris- 
t.ans had been obliged to renounce all dishonest 
arts of trade (1 Thegs. iv. 6), and had been per- 
secuted with the loss of employment, dismissal 
from service and apprehensions of complete des- 
titution (Phil. i. 28). [Dr. Arnold mentions 
that Macedonia was the especial theatre of three 
successive civil wars not far from this time, that 
the people were heavily taxed by their conquer- 
ors, and that the mines from which much of 
their wealth was derived were in the possession 
of the government. So desolate had their fine 
country become, that it was fit only for pastu- 
rage. On the petition of the people for relief, 
they were transferred from the senatorial to the 
imperial jurisdiction that they might escape 
taxation. In the meantime Corinth, under the 
special favor of the emperors, since its revival 
under Julius Cesar, had been growing rapidly 
in wealth. Comp. Stanley and Hodge]. And 
yet these Macedonian Christians had gone not 
merely up to, but beyond the ordinary measure 
of their power. Ilapd divayuw has the same 
meaning a8 vrép divayv in the Textus Recep. 
(comp. i. 8), &. ¢., beyond their power (apd sig- 
nifies first, one thing going along by the side of 
another, thes something not in contact with an- 
other, or rather something remaining external 
to another, and finally in opposition to another. 
Passow and de Wette). The only correct con- 
struction assumes that édwxay of ver. 5 is the 
principal verb, to which all the other clauses 
form only a detailed qualification (and not 
aviaipero: with joay understood, since with this 
the preceding expressions would not agree; nor 


deduevoe with foav understood; nor yet xadic 
HAricauev with éyévero or éxoijoav understood). 
After these quantitative phrases (xa7d—xai apa 
divayev) we have those which are qualitative, ¢. 
e., describing the way or manner in which the 
gift was made: avJaipero:, freely, in opposition 
to over-persuasion or necessity [excluding all 
human, but not Divine influences}. Such an 
assertion is not inconsistent with what is said in 
chap. ix. 2ff. For he does not, in this latter 
passage, say precisely that he had requested 
them at first to contribute, but that his boasting 
| of them the year before had been the occasion 
which God had used (did GeAgu. Veo, ver. 5), for 
exciting the churches of Macedonia of their own 
accord to resolve upon their action, and then 
that the zeal of these churches had reacted upon 
the Corinthians. The proof and the more full 
explanation of avidaipero: is given in ver. 4. 
‘‘We prayed not them, but they us.” Curysos- 
tom. Aéoua:, with the genitive of the person 
entreated, and the accusative of the thing asked 
for, occurs not unfrequently in the classic 
writers, (among whom, however, the accusative 
is always a pronoun). The object of the 
prayer was the yap, by which was intended 
the favor or kindness. This is immediately 
defined more particularly by the phrase xoww- 
viov the dtaxov.—dyiovy, which is connected 
with it by «ai (‘‘even”). The Apostle might 
have written: ydpe ric xomvwvriac, but this 
would have been too great an accumulation of 
genitives. Acaxovia has here the sense of, minis- 
tration, support (comp. Acts vi. 1 and xi. 29); 
and it is the same as the Aoyia spoken of in 1 
Cor. xvi. 1, where zi¢ rove ayiove is subjoined, and 
reveals what must have been the motive of the 
prayer here (Meyer). But the xocpwvia indicates 
a participation in the service. [The main idea 
of xovvwria undoubtedly is that of s common 
unity in sympathy, labors and responsibilities. 
But the ancient Greek expositors make especi- 
ally prominent the idea that in all communica- 
tions of assistance there was a mutual benefit. 
Thus THEOPHYLACT: ‘‘as if it were & common 
gain for both the givers and receivers;’’ and 
OxrcuMENIUS: ‘he calls almsgiving a Kowwuviapy 
because those who give and those who receive are 
joint participants in a divine blessing.” } If we 
govern these accusatives (tr. ydpiv x. T. Kotvwriay) 
by édwxav (Bengel) the construction becomes un- 
necessarily confused, and we have no definition 
of the object of deduevor. The true object of 
Edwxay is easily understood from its own idea.— 
The free self-determination of the Corinthians is 
brought into very olear light here when it is said 
that they entreated with much importunity (pera 
woAAHC wapaxAfoewc) as if it would be a favor or 
kindness to them, that they might have some part 
in the common work of relieving the impover- 
ished members of God’s church (ayovc).—If we 
receive the reading of the Receptus: défacfla 
quac (after dyiovc); the meaning of yapic (the fa- 
vor) would be: the contribution; and in the sub- 
sequent sentences it will be shown to consist of 
collections taken up also in other congregations. 
—Finally, the apostle says—And not as we 
expeoted but themselves they gave first 
to the Lord and to us by the will of God. 
(ver 5).—They gave beyond his expectations, 
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iar middle and aorist 7Amicauev refers to the 


ing as ‘‘ belonging to the inner world of the | 


agent”? (Winer @ 39. 8. Jer. 3 863. 6, 6), and 
shows in a lively manner how the apostle, after 
granting their prayer, had been busy in forming 
expectations and desires respecting the manner in 
which they would participate in the work. The 
verb expresses more than an anticipation (Cros- 
by) or expectation (B. Bible Union); and it is not 
incorrectly translated in the English, the German 
(hofften), and the Vulgate (speravimus) ver- 
sions. The positive reason for this surprise 
was, that ‘they gave their own selves.” This 
refers not to their conversion, which must bave 
taken place some time before; nor does it imply 
that they then proposed themselves as the bear- 
ers of their alms; but it simply asserts that they 
surrendered themselves and all that they pos- 
sessed to the disposal of God and the apostles. 
This was a self-dedication which involved a com- 
plete renunciation of all personal interests. They 
gave themselves, first to the Lerd and then to 
His apostle; for they were anxious above all 
things thus to show their grateful love to Christ, 
their Redeemer. With this was inseparably 
united a desire to honor the maa who had brought 
them to Christ and had originally suggested to 
them this charity Se here means simply: and, 
and it implies the intimate connection of the two 
acts; comp. Ex. xiv. 81, Aots xv. 28). Ilparov 
(first) is not designed to say that they did this 
before he asked them, for this had already been 
said in ver. 4, and would require that mpoarov 
should stand before éavrofe; nor does it mean 
[as scema implied by the position of the word 
“fret” in our Engl. A. V.]} that they gave them- 
selves before they gave their alms, and then left 
it to the apostle to determine the amount they 
should give; for to bring out sech an idea some- 
thing more needed to have been eaid. Moreover 
the Apostle does not mean that they gave them- 
selves first to the Lord and then to him, making 
xai equivalent to Erecra; for not only would this 
imply an unsuitable separation of the two objects 
of the action, but no instance can be found in 
which «ai stands for fre:ra. It is to be taken as 
in Rom. i. 16 and ii. Of. in the sense of a gra- 
duation. If anything is to be supplied it must 
be expressive of some relation to the objects of 
the bounty, [Os1anpgR: ‘‘who were unknown 
and of no interest to them except through the 
Lord and the apostle.”] Ac GeAfuaroc Veod is 
added, not merely to explain xai ply (as if he 
had said: God, who made me an Apostle, re- 
quired them to give themselves to me also); but 
as a reason for the whole transaction, to show 
that they had been induced thus to surrender 
themselves by a regard for the will ef God. 
Such a meaning of d:é implies also the sense of 
xard.—®8o that we have besought Titus, 
that as he had before begun, s0 he would 
complete among you the same grace (cha- 
rity) also (ver. 4).—In this verse the apostle 
passes from the Macedonian to the Corinthian 
church, and shows how he was induced by what 
he suw among the former, to request Titus, ete. 
Eic 76 does not designate here o continuation 
of what the Macedonians were praying, for 
there is no probability that they had any such 
design in their surrender of themselves. Nor 


need we even suppose that the apostle intended 
thereby to signify what was the divine will in 
the case. Eic merely expresses the product and 
the result; that which proceeds from or is 
reached by semething (Passow, cic v. 1, 4); it is 
therefore equivalent to Gore, and is much the 
same asiva. The thing requested, of Titus, and 
which is expressed here as if it was the object 
intended (ina) was, thet Titus would complete 
what he had commenced when he was before in 
Corinth, ¢. ¢., that he would complete this grace, 
this charity, er demonstration of their love. 
The nai before rv yéper refers not to c-atr7, as 
if there was some other yépic which Titus had 
begun and now needed to finish, but to this 
among other proofs of love which he was to bring 
to perfeetion. The po in mpoevfpfaro has refer- 
ence not to a priority to the rapaxaZeiv, nor toa 
priority to the efforts made to collect funds 
among the Macedonians and the earlier com- 
mencement of the Corinthian collection (for the 
latter idea would need to have been more dis- 
tinctly expressed.) [Os1anpER: ‘but it probably 
contrasts the present journey of Titus bearing 
the epistle, with the former. Osiander also calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘évapy. with its simple 
verb and several of its other composite forma, as 
érapy., xatapy., etc., ig like the corresponding 
words connected with émcreAciv, familiarly in use 
as sacrificial language. This would be appro- 
priate to the idea here of a complete surrender 
of themselves to the service of the Lord and his 
church.] Ei¢ dag either must mean, with re- 
spect to you, or must be equivalent to & tyiv, @ 
concise expression for éAvov cic tude. The re- 
quest must therefore refer to the time when the 
Apostle sent Titus again to Corinth with this 
epistle. [In 1 Cor. xvi. 1, the Apostle had 
spoken of making collections for the saints, and 
it is probable therefore that Titus had then com- 
menced a fund for this object among the Corin- 
thians. This work had therefore been started 
in Corinth some months before it had been acted 
upon in Macedonia (2 Cor. vy. 10.). This re- 
quest of the apostle to Titus could not refer to 
a former but to the present visit of Titus at Co- 
rinth. CHrysostom: ‘‘When the Apostle saw 
the Macedonians so vehement and fervent in all 
things even under great temptations, he sent 
Titus to quicken the action of the Corinthians, 
that they might be made equals. He does not 
indeed say this, but he implies it, and thus shows 
the greatness and delicacy of his love, which 
could not allow the Corinthians to be inferior.”} 
Vers. 7-16.—But as ye abound in every 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and know- 
ledge, and all diligence, and your love to 
us, abound also in this grace (ver.7). The 
Gav’ is not intended here to have the sense of 
but (Ger. sondern) which separates the following 
from the former part of the sentence, and nega- 
tives it (¢g. d., I knew, however, when I made 
this request that I should not be disappointed, 
but that you would be distinguished in this 
matter also); nor has it the sense of, rather 
(let not Titus be under the necessity of exciting 
you to activity, but rather, etc.), for both of these 
ideas are arbitrary interpolations, It is a sud- 
den turn of expression, abruptly leaving the to- 
pic before spoken of, and it is equivalent to the 
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Latin, at (Ger. aber). Asif he had said: “ But 
we need not assign reasons of this kind: for as 
ye have been remarkable in all that ye have 
done, so will ye be in this exhibition of your be- 
nevolence.” (The emphasis should be placed 
upon rafr7; in this, as in other manifestations of 
your eharity). There are other places ia which 
GAAé makes a transition to a summons (Mark 
xvi 7; Luke vii. 7; Acts ix. 6; x. 20). No 
longer insisting upen those encouragements 
which the conduot of others supplied, he turns 
now to them, and ¢alls upon them to show in 
this business also the preéminence they had ex- 
hibited in other things. ‘Iva wepicceiyre is a 
circumlocution fer an imperative [Vulg.: videde 
wt], as in Eph. v. 83; Mark v. 28. (In like 
manner we have in the older Greek more fre- 
quently drec with a conjunction [WeBs?ErR, Synt., 
p. 129]. To the Apostle’s thought it is necessary 
that we should supply here a summons to duty. 
It is therefore not indispensable that we should 
connect this expression with ver. 8, for it is ra- 
ther contrary to Paul’s manner to begin his cor- 
rections of others’ misapprehensions with an 
ob Aéyw (chap. vii. 80; 1 Cor. iv. 14). He makes 
his appeal to their sense of honor as Christians; 
though it is self-evident that such general com- 
mendation must be understood with individual 
exceptions. ‘By vavri is a general phrase, which 
_ isexplained immediately afterwards (MryzeE: Itis 
the general relation in which they had been distin- 
guished for faith, etc.). Hiori¢ means here, not 
as in 1 Cor. xii. 9, but as in ohap. i. 24, a faith- 
fal adherence to Christian truth. Their abound- 
ing in this was their animation, assurance and 
activity in faith. With reepect to Adyoc and yraore 
see on 1 Cor. i.5. [Hopas: ‘The former is 
Christian truth as preached, the latter truth as 
apprehended or understeod]. The word cxovd7 
occurs in chap. vii. 11f., and signifies an ardent 
seal in the work of Christ. Ildc7 here means not 
that which is complete, but, in manifold aspects 
(it is extensive, not intensive). ’EE tuav év juiv 
signifies that which proceeds from you, fastens 
upon us, and is received in our hearts; éy is not 
exactly equivalent to eic, comp. chap. vii. 8. In 
ver. 8 be meets in advance an objection which 
might be urged againat the preceding demand— 
I say this not by way of commandment, 
but by means of the forwardneas of others 
to prove the sincerity of your love.—A 
similar expression (ov kar’ émsrayfv) is used in 1 
Cor. vii. 6, and it here refers primarily te what 
he had said in the previous verse, but the posi- 
tive details, beginning with 4/Ad, efc., refer back 
to vers. 1-6; for he must naturally have had the 
Macedonians in view wher he spoke of the for- 
wardness of others. Aduyacecv does not signify 
here comprobare (to approve, or to establish by 
preof), nor is it equivalent to déxmuey soieiv (10 
make display), but, as in 1 Cor. xi. 28, it signi- 
fies, to make trial, to test, or examine. he 
seal of the Macedonians ought to stimulate the 
Coriathians toa similar seal, and thus it should 
be proved whether their love was genuine. The 
participle doxudfav depends upon Afyur, which 
should be understood again after GAAd (but I 
speak as one who is making a trial of, or putting 
to a test your love); oomp. 1 Gor. iv. 14. To 
show that he was justified in this doxiudcecv. and 


that he had good reasons for making such de- 
mands upon their fraternal liberality, he adduces 
the example of Christ, in that great act of mercy 
in which he gave up all things for their sakes. 
—For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor (ver 9). This | 
reference is very significant; but in this connec- 
tion forms a logieal parenthesis; and while it 
was designed to incline them also to deny them- 
selves for their brethren, it was intended to make 
their most self-denying charities appear utterly 
insignificant. Theides of an example is certainly 
subordinate in this place to that of the merit of 
Christ’s love, through which a corresponding love 
might be awakened in them. But the mean- 
ing is certainly not that Christ had made them 
spiritually rich (in nnd and thus they had be- 
come possessed of the inclination to contribute and 
had been prepared to contribute of their (earthly ) 
abundaace (Olshausen). For wAovreiv cannot 
here signify that they were enriched in this 
sense, but that they possessed an abundance of 
those saving benefits which Christ had acquired 
for His people by His becoming poor (comp. 1 
Cor. iii. 22; Matth, v. 5; xix. 29). [The ancient 
Greek expositors took y:vocxere as an imperative, 
and Chrysostom makes this prominent: ‘For, 
have inf mind, says Paul, ponder and consider the 
grace of God, and do not lightly pass it by, but 
aim at realizing the greatness of it,” ete. The 
yap shows that this is inappropriate. The choice 
of this verb, and especially of the present, in- 
stead of the customary oldare or eyvoxare, seems 
strange, and almost implies a direct act of recog- 
nition, but it thus signifies that their apprehen- 
sion of the fact must have been especially vivid 
and continued, instead of being indistinct and 
finished]. The Apostle reminds them of the 
spirit which, as they well knew, Christ had 
shown toward them, in that free (unmerited) act 
of grace, in which for their sakes He had become 
poor. To make this grace appear in a clearer 
light, its subject is here designated rov xvpiov, in 
which the Divine dignity of Christ and His abso- 
lute right to His people (ju) is expressed. The 
way in which this gracious, self-renouncing love 
was exhibited to men is presented in the epexe- 
getical sentence: that for our sakes He became 
poor. The example is placed before us in a 
light corresponding to the object the Apostle had 
in view, and substantially agreeing with what is 
said in Phil. ii. 7. When He was rich (rAotoing 
év, part. imperf.), must refer to His existence 
before He came to this world, when He was in 
possession of the Divine glory and had an abun- 
dance of possessions; and not to His existence on 
earth as the God-man, as the Adyog bvoapKoc; for 
in the latter case the Gv and tho éxroyevoev would 
have been in the same tense. The reference is 
not to the state in which He was humiliated, but 
as the aorist certainly makes more probable, to the 
act in which He divested Himself of His riches. 
Although the idea of ‘‘ becoming poor” is not in- 
volved in the meaning of the verb itself [for it 
may possibly signify simply ‘being poor.” JELF. 
(3 330, 2, 0.): ‘ Verbs in ebw have generally an 
intransitive signification of being in some state, 
or in possession of some quality ’’], yet the aorist 
by its own nature essentially involves the idea 
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of an intransitive action or state, like éricrevoa 
and similar words. ISIrwyetecy in classical au- 
thors has the same sense of to beg, then to be a 
mendicant, and in all cases it implies a deep po- 
verty in which one has nothing. [WEBSTER Synn. 
under mévy¢ and mrrwydc, p. 227]. The word it- 
self has reference neither to the comparative nor 
to the absolute poverty of Christ during His 
earthly life (Matth. viii. 20), but to the relation 
which the human life He then entered upon bore 
to the life of glory which He was leaving. We 
recognize in it a xévwoes, by virtue of which He 
renounced His riches, not merely in the use 
(xard ypzo.v) but in the possession (xara xinowy) 
of them. His incarnation was a becoming poor 
in the strictest sense, an entrance upon the state 
of a human creature, who possessed nothing in 
himself, but had to receive everything from 
God. This act was even repeated in His earthly 
condition when He submitted to receive the minis- 
trations of His grateful disciples that He might 
live respectably with His people and yet share 
in their necessities. That the appellation [xvp. 
"Inc. xp.] would not be unsuitable to the being 
who thus became poor, is manifest from what is 
said of the same exalted personage in Col. i. 16 f. 
The ethical signification of such an instance is 
just as natural as it is in Phil. ii. 6ff.; but cer- 
tainly the idea of an example is not here exclu- 
sively presented (see above). lAovreiv is found 
in 1 Cor. iv. 8. ’Exeivov is emphatic. Although 
the act here spoken of was for all men, the Apos- 
tle makes it more impressive by using the words, 
for your sakes (d¢’ budc), and 80 giving it a special 
reference to those who were to read his words. 
—And I give an opinion in this matter; 
for this is expedient for you (ver. 10 a).— 
In these words he proceeds to give the detailed 
statement which had been interrupted by the 
motive presented inver. 9. In contrast with the 
command he here presents his opinion as in 1 
Cor. vii. 25. The collocation of the words shows 
that the emphasis should be placed upon this 
word. Inthe causal sentence which follows it, 
we must therefore understand this (rovro) as re- 
ferring to yroury diduut, although év roéry must 
have referred back to the collection. As it 
stands at the head of the sentence it must be em- 
phatic, but next to it the emphasis must be laid 
upon viv. By means of avudéper (not—decet) 
he intended to say that this advice was better 
for them than a command would have been, in- 
asmuch as they had for some time shown them- 
selves willing to act as he wished without a com- 
mand. Such persons could derive greater moral 
advantage from a word of counsel than from 
any injunction. If rovro is referred to the act 
of charity proposed, then ovugépec would have to 
be understood as relating to the benefits which 
result from every good action, to the advantages 
of a good reputation, and to the moral gain 
which might be expected, or finally the reward 
which God will give at the last day (promerere 
Deum).—Who began before them not only 
to do but also to be willing the last year. 
(ver. 10. 5)—With otrevec (here, as in Rom. i. 25, 
equivalent to, ué qui, such as), he introduces the 
reasons for saying that this was more profitable to 
them. It is remarkable that the doing should be 
mentioned before the willing, for we should natu- 
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rally have expected the words in the reverse order. 
To attempt an inversion of the terms soas to make 
the sentence read: not only to will but also to do, 
would be arbitrary and plainly inadmissible. 
Some have endeavored to aid us by making bé2ew 
have the sense of, to be inclined to do; but this 
would make it inconsistent with ver. 11, where, 
in the first place, the exhortation to complete the 
doing must. of course be not simultaneous with, 
but subsequent to the willing (Meyer), or even 
the greater and more important of the two 
(Fritzsche); and secondly, the willing and the 
practical performance (duc xaddrep x. T. 2.) are 
so related that we must infer that the willing 
was an independent thing, by itself, and not 
equivalent merely to an inclination to do, and it 
must be an inherent element in the doing. Others 
have suggested that sojoa: might refer to an 
actual commencement of the collection before 
the time of writing, and éAev to the disposition 
to give atill further (the infinitive present, which 
on the previous explanation seemed strange, 
would be appropriate to this). Others still 
make the meaning to be, that many had then 
actually begun to make contributions, while 
some had declined to do so, and ver. 11 would 
then be a calling upon them to carry into actual 
exccution their further intentions, and so to 
complete the collections which had been com- 
menced. But on this interpretation we are 
obliged to give to déAev a fulness of meaning 
which it will not bear. The true way is proba- 
bly that which makes the mpo in rrpoerfpfacve re- 
fer, not to some time before the Apostle’s writing, 
but to the period of the collections in Macedonia. 
The idea then would be, that the Corinthians 
were in advance of the Macedonians, not only in 
the accomplishment, but also in the original pur- 
pose; in the preparation of those arrangements 
for the collection (comp. chap. ix. 2), the continu- 
ance of which seems implied in the infinitive of 
the present. Thus de Wette, Meyer, etal. Nz- 
ANDER suggests, that “the will of a person may 
sometimes far exceed what he does, for he may 
desire to do more than he is able to perform. 
In this case the will is greater than the doing.” 
In &7d zrépvor ( from last year), the Apostle doubt- 
less referred to the mode of reckoning yearly time 
which was customary among the Jews, and was 
also common and well known in the churches. 
This differed very little from the Macedonian me- 
thod, for both commenced their year in Septem- 
ber. The Apostle means not a year ago, but ‘‘the 
last year,” ¢. e. in the present case probably six 
months before—But now complete the 
performance of it also; that as there was 
the readiness to will so there may be the 
performance according to what ye have 
(ver. 11).—Having thus disavowed any wish to 
command but only to counsel them in this mat- 
ter, he here proceeds to call upon them at once 
to complete a work which he regarded as no less 
important than at first. The vuv? dé in contrast 
with ad mépvor, as also the aorist imperative, 
implies that the matter was rather pressing and 
urgent.—The final sentence also implies that 
such a course would be becoming in them, for 
otherwise the doing would not correspond with 
the willing. But for willing (3éAewv) he now 
substitutes the readiness to will (xpoduuia rob 
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BéAecv), in which he more precisely expresses 
the completeness of their purpose (inclination, 
zeal), and encourages them with an avowal of 
his confidence. In like manner, for torjoar he 
substitutes ér:reAéoaz, which involves the entire 
performance or practical completion of what had 
been intended. The whole is more particularly 
defined by the subjoined phrase out of what ye 
have (éx tov éyew), which is further explained 
afterwards. The é« designates in this place the 
particular respect in which a thing is to be mea- 
sured or regarded. It has the sense of: accord- 
ing to, or in conformity with, as in such phrases 
as tx Tév xapévrur, according to what a man has; 
according to his ability. Either yg or yivyrac must 
be understood (an ellipsis of the subjunctive of 
ecue which is very uncommon with Greek writers). 
The Corinthians would probably have said: we 
would contribute to this cause very willingly ; and 
he now tells them that their performance should 
correspond with such a willingness, and that 
they should contribute according to their ability. 
—Further light is thrown upon éx Tov éyecy in 
ver. 12, where the Apostle defines how far an 
act of kindness is acceptable to God, viz.—For 
if there be the willing mind, it is accep- 
table, according to what it may have and 
not according to what it has not,—#. ¢. in 
proportion to the degree in which the free con- 
sent which the Apostle had all along presupposed, 
is actually in the heart. The preposition xpd in 
wpdoxerrac has here no reference to time [as is 
implied in the E. V.j, but it simply signifies: 
lies before us, is present, is in sight. In the 
apodosis of this sentence zpoPvuia is the personi- 
fied subject, and there was no need of inserting 
a te. In evrpdcdexroc, with éorm understood, 
God was unquestionably in the writer’s mind. 
[Ostanver: the word shows the sacrificial nature 
of the act.] Kao édy éyy. x. 7. A. signifies: ac- 
cording to that it [i e. } mpoduuia: the disposi- 
tion} may have, and not according to that it 
hath not, i. ¢«. God judges of them and has plea- 
sure in them according to that which they had, 
etc., he does not call for what is beyond our 
power; but the small gifts of the poor man who 
would gladly give more, are as acceptable as the 
large gift of one who possessed an abundance 
(comp. Mark xii. 44).—’Eéy (—av) signifies that 
certain conditions are supposed to be out of the 
question in the case of him who has not, which 
are implied in the case of him who has.—The 
idea expressed in ver. 12 is further illustrated by 
what he proceeds to say in ver. 18, with respect 
to the object of the collection proposed. In the 
first place he declares negatively:—-For it is 
not that others may be eased and ye 
burdened but by an equality—He means 
that his object was not that others (here: the 
Christians of Jerusalem, not other churches, 
with whom he had nothing to do) should be 
relieved while they might be, or would be bur- 
dened (with 7 or yivyrac understood as in ver. 
11) #4. ¢. that others should not be called upon 
while they were burdened with such contri- 
butions. These were probably expressions 
made use of by those who disliked him at Cor- 
inth.—He then declares positively, that the 
principle from which the whole proceeding was 
derived, or the rule by which the whole scheme 
was governed (é< in ver. 11) was, that there 


might be an equality. Of course his aim was to 
adjust au even measure to all. These words 
have been variously construed and punctuated. 
The colon may be placed either after YAiyic, or 
after iodryrog; and in either case the subject 
alluded to will be rovro (== Aoyia) yeveraz (1 Cor. 
xvi. 2). According to the second mode of con- 
structing the sentence, iva yivyraz (that there should 
be) must be understood in connection with GAA’ 
&& toérytog. Or this whole sentence may be 
joined with what follows, without any words un- 
derstood to complete the sense thus: but accord- 
ing to the law of equality your superabundance 
at this present time may extend (8. ¢. yiverac) to 
their deficiency (Meyer). This construction is 
the easiest, inasmuch as very little needs to be 
supplied to complete the sense. But Osiander 
very correctly remarks that the sentence would 
thereby become much extended (two sentences 
with iva before and after the principal sentence, 
and yet a third would be introduced by an dzu¢ 
in connection with é£ codryroc) notwithstanding 
its occurrence inthe midst of a context more 
than usually lively and sententious. We there- 
fore decide in favor of placing the colon after 
taéryroc. The word dveog probably meant, es- 
pecially in the mind of a murmuring contributor, 
release, loosening from restraint, a careless free- 
dom of enjoyment; whereas dyiyrc, on the other 
hand, meant that oppression of care which was 
the result of giving beyond their means. ‘Icurn¢ 
has not only the sense of equality, but also of 
equity or righteousness. Both significations 
here amount to very much the same thing. The 
point on which the Apostle speaks is not the 
equality between the gift and the ability of the 
giver, but the equality which should prevail 
between the givers and the receivers. The 
contribution should be so adjusted, that it might 
promote a general equality; that each one 
should have what he needed, without a super- 
fluity in one portion of the church and a defi- 
ciency in another, but a communion of Chris- 
tian love.—At the present time your abun- 
dance may extend to their want, that 
their abundance may also extend to 
your want, that there may be equality. 
(ver. 14).—Ev ro viv xaip@ is not to be con- 
nected with what precedes, but it intimates 
that a time might come when the state of 
things would be reversed. It does not apply 
to an earthly in orposition to a heavenly state 
(comp. ver. 14). The words to be under- 
stood must be derived from the leading sen- 
tence, and they should be yivera: or iva yivyrat, 
signifying: should be; or, in this place: should 
become, or should amount to. According to 
common usage, yiveoda: ei¢ tre would signify 
to become something, or to arrive at a place, 
and ei¢ riva would signify to fall to one’s 
share (thus Gal. iii. 14). Here the deficiency is, 
as it were, local, and it is to be reached by the 
saperfluity. The word éxeivoe applies to the 
same persons as dAdofc. Not only in ver 18, but 
also in ver. 14, the wepiooevua and torépnua must 
be understood of earthly possessions (the Catho-. 
lics understand them of spiritual blessings). 
Gentile Christians had already been made par- 
takers of the spiritual benefits of the Jews, 
comp. Rom. xv. 27. Nothing but o preconceived 
prejudice could have suggested the idea that 
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Paul was here aitributing to the Jewish Chris- | A more striking illustration of a true Christian 
tians the performance of works of supereroga- | communism could scarcely be found; according 
tion. With respect to the possibility ef auch a|to which, as Neander suggests, the distinction 


state of things as the Apostle here supposes, 
there is no necessity of referring what he says to 
any event immediately connected with Christ’s 
advent as, ¢.g., the restoration of Israel, for 
when that event shall take place we can hardly 
imagine that such inequalities of condition will 
exist; but we refer the words rather to those 
catastrophes which were expected om the near 
approach of the Parousia, when such a change 
of circumstances might be possible (comp. Osian- 
der). If we adopt Meyer’s method of construct- 
ing the text, the phrase, that there may be 
kity (Swag yévyrat ioéryc) must refer exclusively 
to the member of the sentence which immedi- 
ately precedes it (iva—uyor codrys, in order that 
if such aa event should take place, there might 
he an equality between those who have much 
and those who have little); but if the text be ar- 
ranged according to our construction, it must be 
referred to the two members of the sentence 
which precede it. This principle of equaiisation 
is illustrated in ver. 15, by a quotation from the 
Scriptural account of the collection of the manna. 
in Ex. xvi. 18.—As it is written, He that 
gathered much had nothing over, and 
he that gathered little had no lacok.—The 
quotation is from the Sept.; only the position 
of the clauses in the sentence is reversed, and 
ovAAééac is taken from the context of the passage 
there for the completion of the sentence 6 7d zroAd 
—é rd dAiyov, The meaning is: Every one 
found in the collection what was preportioned 
to his wants; he who had collected much [who had 
the most] had nothing more, and he who had 
es little, had nothing less than what 
he needed. [On the ellipsis and the force of the 
article here, 5. WinzER 2 66. 4, and Benexx]. God 
had thus given his sanction, when he supplied 
the wants of His people by miracle, to the law 
of equality, viz, that no portion of the people 
was to have a superfluity while another portion 
was destitute. [WorpswortH; ‘By the com- 
mand of God, the manna, which the sereral 
members of the same tent (ovexfmo) had gath- 
ered, was to be put together (Sept.: pel pias 
evAdsheyzévov) into one common stock, and then 
be meted out with an homer. It was so ordered 
by Almighty God, that when the whole was 
measured out, each person had exactly an 
homer, neither more nor less.” ‘By ordering 
it to be measured out,” says Tusoporert, ‘God 
provided that none should abuse his gift through 
selfishness,” and ‘by turning all superabun- 
dance into worms,’ says JERoMSs, ‘‘ He showed 
that what God gives, should be for the equal en- 
joyment of all.” Dr. A. Clarke, in his eomment 
on Ex. xvi. 18, endeavors to show that each Is- 
raclite collected as much manna wher he went 
forth to gather it as he he was able; but that 
on bringing it home and measuring it, if he 
found he had a surplus, he would sead it te the 
supply of some larger family which had not 
been able, during the limited time, te collect 
enough, or which might be unable, through siok- 
ness or infirmity, to collect for itself. If, how- 
ever, this distribution were not made, it could 

be enjoyed, but it soon turned to corruption. 
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of property is abolished not by violence, but is 
equalized by the power of love}. 

Vers. 16-24. But thanks be to God who 
is putting the same seal for you into the 
heart of Titus.—[ Having thue apuken of the 
example of others and of the principle of the 
collection} the Apostle now comes to speak of the 
pereons whom he had sent to Corinth on the busi- 
ness of the collection. He first commends (vera. 
16, 17) the seal of Titus in their behalf, but he 
gratefully gives the honor of awakening this 
zeal in Titus’ heart, to God. The wo the 
same (Ty avTgv) eannot mean the same earnest 
care with that which the Corinthians had felt, 
since trép twa shows that they themselves, their 
honor, their welfare, and the advantages which 
would result frem such a charity (comp. chap. 
ix. 8 ff.) were the objects of Titus’ activity and 
care. Nor can it mean the same earnest care 
which the objects of their emulation, ¢ ¢., the 
Macedonian Christians, had exhibited, or the 
saints at Jerusalem might exhibit; for such a 
reference would have required a more distinct 
mention. It osly remains therefore that we 
should refer it to the Apostle himself (the same 
earnest care which I have shown). The phrase 
didévre év is a concise but significant expressicn 
(comp. ver. 1) The present participle implies 
thatthe Divine influence and the consequent seal 
was continued [and it was ‘‘as though the Apostle 
had before his eyes the working of Titus’ eager- 
ness” StanLe¥]. The evidence of this seal is 
given in ver. 17.—For he accepted indeed 
the exhortation; bat being himself mose 
sealous, he has gone of his own accord 
unto you.—The ryv xapdaxAyow is the exhorta- 
tion which had been mentioned in ver. 6. Having 
spoken of the delicaey and discretion which Ti- 
tus had shown in giving so much time and atten- 
tion to the matter involved in the Apostle’s re- 
quest (riv rapaxAyow édéfaro), he is careful to 
notice that Titus’ decision was entirely sponts- 
neous and was not dependent upon his sugges 
tion. These various aspects of the case are 
brought forward by means of such particles ss 
pév and dé, which are not of the same force as 
ov pévov—cAAd «al, since no climax or gradation 
of the thought wae intended. Zmavdacérepos im- 
plies that Titus was too sealous of himself te 
need any suggestion from another. [The com- 
parative signifies either, more sealous than the 
Apostle, or more than the Apostle was to prempt 
him, or more than he had been before the sug- 
gestion, Probably the idea was, more sealous 
to engage in the service than I to put him upos 
it (Bloomfield)]. Both here and in subsequent 
parte of the Epistle, é£gAGev is used in the prete- 
rite, a8 was common in a cancise style, because 
it anticipated the memeat when the i 
should be in the haads of the Corinthians. The 
whole idea intended was the following: Titas 
had not indeed opened his mind to Psul, aad he 
had modestly allowed the Apostle to present to 
him the request to undertake this work; and 
yet it was evident that he needed no such request, 
inasmuch as his own free will was already in- 
clined to undertake the affair. He now pasees 
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from Titus to those deputies who accompanied 
him. These are not named (vers. 18f.), but 
they are shown to be persons well adapted to 
their mission. The one first spoken of is desig- 
nated by a reference to some work in which he 
had already been employed—And we sent 
with him the brother whose praise is in 
the Gospel throughout all the churches 
(ver. 18): ob 5 éxacvog év TH evayyshipy dui race 
Ty ExxAyotdy, i. e., Whose reputation in the promul- 
gation of the Gospel is spread throughout all the 
charches. Hisreputation was universally recog- 
nized wherever churches had been planted. The 
importance of such a commendation was propor- 
tioned to the value one might attach to the opi- 
nion of all these churches; but to give force to 
this, the Apostle subjoins another reason for his 
commendation in connection with the business 
now in hand. This was the confidence which 
the (Macedonian) churches had exhibited when 
they chose him to accompany the Apostle in his 
journey to Jerusalem, with the contributions 
they had made (and not that only, but who 
was also appointed by the churches as 
our fellow traveller with this grace which 
is ministered by us (ver. ae Instead of 
Xetporovydeic we should naturally have expected 
the socusative. It is to be construed as if the 
Apestie had previously written: who ts praised, 
or, not only is he praised, but has also been 
chosen, etc. (ov pévov de txacvot gore, ete. 

xai—comp. Rom. ix. 10). The choice must 
have been made, either by the overseers of the 
churches on the nomination of the Apostle, or, 
as id Tév éxad. rather intimates, by the general 
body of the members themselves when they were 
assembled in their churches, and (as the original 
meaning of the word perhaps implies) showed 
their choice by the uplifting of hands [ Osiander 
suggests that the Apostle speaks of the choice of 
the people as though it were the only thing 
essential to the act. It is not an election to a 
permanent office, for these were only drdcroAc: 
éxxAjousr for a temporary purpose, and yet the 
case shows how thoroughly the democratic ele. 
ment pervaded the ecclesiastical life, especially 
in Greece]. The preposition év specifies the ob- 
ject of the proceeding (in this case of the jour- 
ney), in this work of charity, in the management 
of this benevolent enterprise. Although otv has 
considerable nuthority in its favor, it is probably 
a gloss; but if it be accepted as genuine, yépi¢ 
(the grace or charity), in connection with it, 
would signify the money contributed. Acaxoveiv 
is used here as in chap. iii. 8.—Fer the glory 
of the Lord and the manifestation of our 
zeal. (ver. 195).--This clause expresses the object 
they had in view and must not be joined with what 
immediately precedes it; inasmuch as xa? mrpodv- 
piay ev (which must here be taken as equivalent 
to: for theshowing of our earnestness) would be plain 
enough by itself, and it would therefore seem fee- 
ble. Its proper place seems rather to be in eon- 
neetion with the main sentence commencing with 
xetperovyYdcic. It would follow from this‘choice 
and the codperation of these men that the honor of 
Christ and the inclination of the Apostle (as well 
as of Titas) would be enhanced, inasmuelh as the 
burden of careaspoken of in ver. 20, would be Hght- 
ened and the whole business would be more 
easily wa a If we read avrotv before 


Tov kupiov, the effect will be to make «ipioc more 
prominent, in contrast with his instruments.— 
The honor of God would be promoted in propor- 
tion to the yy in which his love was made 
known among the churches and in which he as 
their head inspired them with energy and a 
common active sympathy in this work; and be- 
cause all danger of suspicion with respect to the 
management of the mission would thus be ob- 
viated.— Avoiding this; that no one should 
reproach us in this abundance which is 
ministered by us (ver. 20).—In this verse he 
makes a more direct reference to such suspicions. 
ZreAAdpevoe must be connected with cuverénpapev 
in ver. 18 (not with ver. 19 instead of creA,oueda 
yap). In this way ver. 19 forms a parenthesis. 
ZréArAeoVac does not signify to depart, as if 
Tovro were equivalent to é7i rotro, but rather, 
to attend to this matter especially. And yet 
sueh » meaning does not here seem quite ap- 
propriate to the context. It has also the sense 
of: to withdraw one’s self (2 Thess. iii. 6), to 
guard against something, to shun or to avoid it, 
comp. Mal. ii. 5 Sept. (The reading drooreAAd- 
Hevot is manifestly a gloss). [The Vulg. is: 
‘‘ Devitantes hoc,” and Erasmus suggests that the 
word is taken from nautical language, and re- 
fers to the act. of sailors when they take in sail 
and turn their course lest they should strike upon 
rocks, Such is the meaning in the only other 
passage where the word is used in the New Tes- 
tament, 2 Thess. iii. 6. Paul about this time was 
making several voyages by sea, and was writing 
to a maritime people. Comp. Acts xx. 20]. Tovro 
is an emphatic word in anticipation of what was 
about to be said. Mupeioda: (to reproach) has 
been used before in Chap. vi. 8, and it signifies 
here, the imputation that he had embezzled the: 
funds, or that he had been unfaithful to his: 
trust in the transaction of his business. ‘Adpérie¢- 
presents us the idea of an abundance of the cha— 
ritable contributions (adpdéc is applied to fruits,. 
children, trees, so as to mean that they are ripe, 
large, big; ddpdv acveivy is to drink in full 
draughts) not of the zdpic in ver. 19, nor of the 
zeal of those who contributed (Riickert). ‘Ev 
has the sense of: t, and has reference to the 
object or reason for the reproach. Meyer: in 
puncto. —For we provide for what may be 
honorable not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of man (ver. 
21).—He here gives us the principle by which he 
was guided in this matter (yép makes what fel- 
lows a reason for creAAduevor). Ilpovoeiv is equi- 
valent to ér.ueAzioS at, and signifies to bear care, 
to be anxious about; it is generally found in the 
middie voice, as in Rom. xii. 17; Prov. iii. 4 
(mpovood Kala évorioy xupiov Kal av3pdruv), a 
passage which the Apostle evidently had before 
his mind when he wrote. The Receptus there- 
fore has spovoobyevot, a combination of this pas- 
sage and the original reading. In cod. C. 
(Tischendorf) we have spovoobyevos yép. Kadd 
signifies honestas, that which is morally beauti- 
ful, noble, honorable. As he took care, to ap- 
pear blameless and becomingly in the sight not 
only of that God before whom he was always 
manifest (Chap. v. 11), bat of men, he had 
adopted this precautionary measure.— And we 
have sent with them our brother whom 
we have many times and in many things 
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have proved diligent but now much more 
diligent for the great confidence he has 
in you (ver. 22).—He here proceeds to com- 
mend the other deputies. He says ovverépwapev 
avroic¢; and in ver. 18 he had said per’ aurov; 
but both expressions have the same object. In 
ver. 18 the ow in ovvevéuwayev cannot refer to 
Timothy (we have sent with another). When he 
says in this place rov adeAgov juav he no more 
means a natural brother of his, than in ver. 18, 
a natural brother of Titus. In both instances he 
implies a relationship not merely as Christians 
but as united in the same office. He represents 
him whom he had sent with Titus and the others, 
as one whom he had often found to be zealous 
in many things but whom he had now found 
much more zealous (than before), inasmuch as his 
great confidence in the Corinthians had intensi- 
fied his earlier zeal.—The various opinions which 
have been advanced with respect to these two 
men are more or less unworthy of confidence. 
Mark, Luke, Epenetus, Trophimus, Apollos, Silas, 
Barnabas* and others have been mentioned as 
each likely to have been one of them. For the 
last three a subordinate position, as associate 
deputies with Titus, would not seem appropriate. 
In favor of Luke is the subscription to our Epis- 
tle, but we know that this has no original au- 
thority. In behalf of Mark is sometimes quoted 
the expression, év r@ evayy. in ver. 18, but a 
written Gospel could not have been here meant. 
W. F. Besser says that “this brother must 
have been among tho seven companions of Paul 
mentioned in Acts, xx. 4.’’ Both must have been 
introduced to the Corinthians by Titus, in case 
they had been unknown before the reading of 
Paul’s Epistle; and yet the name of the one first 
mentioned had probably been previously known 
to them, since he had been chosen by the Mace- 
donian Churches to take charge of the collec- 
tions.—as to Titus, he is my partner and 
fellow worker toward you; as to our 
brethren, they are the messengers of the 
ohurches and the glory of Christ (ver. 23). 
—lIn this verse the Apostle commended the three 
brethren collectively. The manner in which he 
speaks of them is here changed: eire urép Tirov 


[*Chrysostom speaks decidedly for Barnabas, as the bro- 
ther mentioned in ver. 18, but we have no evidence that 
he ever travelled with Paul after the separation mentioned 
in Acts xv. 30, and his age and position forbid his subordina- 
tion to the much younger Titus. Origen and Jerome give 
us *® much more ancient and prevalent tradition iv favor of 
Luke. Indeed, probabilities are all in favor of this. The 
use or abaence of the pronoun “we” ir the Acts indicate 
that Luke was with Paul on his first journey through Ma- 
cedonia as far as Philippi (Acts xvi. 19,11), bat not with 
him again until Paul returned from Troas to Philippi, when 
we find him accompanying Paul fn his later travels (Acts 
xx. 5, elc). It seams fair to conclude, therefore, that Luke 
was employed in evangeltcal labors in Macedonia and 
Greece, and thus acquired a reputation “in the Gospel” 
qoee the appear se ee one tells us that 

uke composed his Gospel “tn Acha neotlaeque parti- 
bus.” (Cat. Ser. Ecc. c.7). We do not thus assume that 
Paul necessarily any reference to a written Gospel in 
our passage. Wordsworth's iden that Pan! fad by inspira: 
tion a proleptic reference to the future celebrity of Luke's 
written Gospel seems to us unworthy of serious defence. If 
all referonce to a written Gospel he removed, we have no 
occasion to think of Mark, who was not probably Paul's 
companion after his separation from Barnabas. We never 
read of Apollos as under Paul's direction or influence after 
Acts xix. 1. 
means of determining with any 
Paul’s company (Acts xx. 4) were 


Beyond Titus and Luke, then, we have no 
robabillty who among 
ese deputies]. 
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—eite adc7goi ypov. Whether I speak in behalf 

of Titus, he is, efc.; whether our brethren be 

spoken of (cio irép dy Aéyw), they are, ete. The 

intercession in favor of Titus was justified by 

the intimate relation in which he stood to the 

Apostle himself: he is my companion (in office); 

but particularly by the intimate relation in 

which he thus stood to the Corinthians: he is 
with respect to you my fellow-laborer (chap. 

vii. 7). That they were bound to hold the other 
two in high esteem, he shows by adverting to 
the fact that they were the messengers of the 
(Macedonian) Churches, and were to be hon- 
ored therefore in proportion to the honor 
which such representatives deserve. [ Alford’sim- 
putation (Sunday Mag., May, 1864) that the trans- 
lators of our English version had some private 
reasons for rendering ‘‘ anéaroAa’’ by the word 
‘‘messengers,” is not very clear. Even “the 
more general sense” of the word to which he re- 
fers as including apostolic men is not demanded 
here, for the persons are mentioned, not as sent 
of the Lord in any sense, but simply as azécrolo 
éxxAjotov, with reference to a single benevolent 
mission or journey. It can surely have no re- 
ference here to a permanent office, and is used 
simply as a common noun, as in the instances to 
which he refers beside our passage (Phil. ii. 25, 
and Acts xiv. 14; comp. with Acts xiii. 2)]. In- 
deed, their relation to Christ Himself was suff- 
cient to entitle them to respect, for they were an 
honor to Christ (by their influence and probably 
by their daily life) inasmuch as Christ's love and 
power were manifested in them and by their 
means (comp. ddfa in 1 Cor. xi. 7). [Catvin: 
— Whoever excels in piety is the glory of Christ, 
because he has nothing which is not Christ's gift. ] 
Having thus introduced ver. 23 without a con- 
junction (for ofv is not genuine), be proceeds 
with an ovv to derive a practical inference from 
his commendation of the three brethren, or (more 
correctly) of the two last as aor. ray éxxA— 
since ye show toward them the proof of 
your love, and of our boasting on your be- 
half. ye will show it before the churches 
(ver. 24).—The sentence, riv otv éweEw—evdeu- 
vipevos (a way of speaking which may be found 
in Plato), stands in need of some verb to supply 
the ellipsis, and this may be either in the imper- 
ative, or (better) in the indicative (present or 
future) of the same verb: ‘‘since ye give to them 
the evidence of your love, and of our boasting in 
your behalf, ye thus show it, or ye will show it, 
in the face of the churches. Even if the future 
tense is preferred, an indirect exhortation is 
implied. [If the part. évdecvbueroe is construed 
as an imperative, as Alford and Stanley contend 

it frequently may be in St. Paul (Rom. xii. 9-19; 
Eph. iii. 18; Col. iii. 16), the English rendering 
of the passage will be the same as if the reading 
were that of the Recep. Meyer thinks that this 
throws the emphasis upon ei¢ zpédcwrov rév Exxs. 
more strongly than is required by the context, 
and that an indirect admonition, representing 
the thirg as an affair of honor, but without mak- 
ing a formal demand, was more forcible: ‘since 
ye therefore will give a demonstration to them 
of your love, and that which we have boasted of 
you, ye do it, etc. Inthis way ele abroty and es 
mpéowrov T. éxxd. correspond with respect to em- 
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phasis, and after the part. évdecxv. we have sup- 
plied the second person of the present Indicative 
of the same verb]. Eic tpdowrov, if the Indica- 
tive is used, will signify, in conspectu, presented 
to the face, or since the churches are looking 
upon you, this proof of affection will be seen by 
them; if the Imperative is preferred, that phrase 
will be equivalent to: ei¢ ra¢ éxxAnoiac, and will 
mean towards the churches personally present, 
.e., you should, or will give this proof to the 
charches themselves in the person of those rep- 
resentatives of whom [ have just spoken (a7écr. 
réav éxxA.). The last is preferable. NEANDER: 
—‘*So that the Macedonian Churches may per- 
ceive that what Paul had said in praise of the 
Corinthians was true.” ’Ayér7 here means their 
love, not merely to Paul, but to the brethren 
generally. On xabyyoie quay irép buoy comp. 
chap. vii. 14 (chap. v. 12; ix. 8). Ete avrove is 
to be construed with évdeccvinevor, and has ei¢ 
rpdowroy Tav éxxAnotav for its correlative. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The profoundest inducement Christians can 
have for denying themselves to assist their fel- 
low-men, is derived from the example of the Son 
of God when He gave up all things and became 

oor that we might become rich by His poverty. 
Ve were completely destitute of spiritual good, 
and altogether unable to extricate ourselves from 
our poverty. In His equality with God He was 
infinitely blessed and glorious in the possession 
of spiritual riches. But so completely did He 
renounce all this, and enter into the absolute 
poverty of sinful beings, that He was dependent 
upon others and was obliged to pray the Father 
through the Spirit which was given Him, for 
light, strength, courage, consolation, refresh- 
ment and whatever He needed each moment of 
his earthly career. This was entirely for our 
sakes, for no necessity of His own required it. 
It was to recover for us those spiritual posses- 
sions which we had lost by aspiring to inde- 
pendence. And now since His self-sacrifice, as 
our Head and Surety, has recovered them, we 
have arich abundance to use as if it were our 
own. All who will honestly forsake the sins 
which occasioned our loss and made us unworthy 
of riches, all who will confidingly surrender 
themselves to Jesus, the source of their wealth, 
shall be put in full possession of this. But those 
who know this act of grace and consider how 
great it was and how vast are the benefits which 
condemned sinners have derived from it, will 
cheerfully deny themselves in like manner; the 
joy they feel in the possession of such a salva- 
tion will open their hearts to communicate freely 
to those whom Jesus regards as His brethren, 
that they may thus make some return of joy to 
Him who gave himself for us. Nothing they can 
do will be looked upon as too much, or enough, as 
a token of their grateful remembrance. The 
greatest favor they can ask will be, to be al- 
lowed to participate in the common work of be- 
neficence. No one will find it needful to plead 
long for their assistance, and when they contri- 
bute to a great work, they will first give their 
own selves and make no nice calculations as to 
their own ability. They will be ready to go be- 


yond their power and deprive themselves of or. 
dinary comforts, when another’s greater neces- 
sity seems to require it. 

2. In the department of Christian fellowship, 
there must be a consciousness of equality, for all 
are as sinners, poor; and, as God’s children, rich. 
This equality in spiritual things would be dis- 
turbed by a great inequality in worldly posses- 
sions, if one brother exalted himself above an- 
other and if the latter brother should to the same 
extent depreciate himself or become envious of 
his favored noighbor. But where the spirit of 
Christ prevails those who possess much will 
strive to equalize this matter, for they will allow 
none to be in want. By a simple style of living 
they will secure the means of helping those who 
need assistance. This may be so done that the 
recipients will not feel that they are recciving an 
alms, but an act of grateful love to Christ which 
finds its own satisfaction in ministering to his 
brethren. It will be much easier to do this if 
these recipients indulge in no spirit of envy for 
what God has bestowed upon their more favored 
brethren, and accept of the gift in the same sim- 
plicity with which it is given. It came from the 
infinite riches of their divine Master but through 
such hands and by such instruments as were cal- 
culated to strengthen the bonds of love and fel- 
lowship. 

8. ‘‘The sacred writers constantly recognize 
the fact that the freest and most spontaneous 
acts of men, their inward states and the outward 
manifestations of those states when good are due 
to a secret influence of the Spirit of God which 
eludes our consciousness. The believer is most 
truly self-determined when determined by the 
grace of God. The liberality of the Corinthians 
was due to the operation of the grace of God.” 
“The zeal of Titus was the spontaneous effusion 
of his own heart and was an index and element 
of his character, and yet God put that zeal into 
his heart. So congenial and congruous is divine 
influence, that the life of God in us is in the 
highest sense our own life.”” Hopes. 

4. A high excellence in one or more graces of 
the Christian character only makes more start- 
ling a serious deficiency in others (ver. 7). To 
have great knowledge of divine truth, and a free 
utterance as to duties and privileges, only ex- 
poses our inconsistency, when we lack practical 
benevolence. And it is one great aim of divine 
and pastoral discipline, to effect this complete- 
ness of character in all believers. Afflictions are 
sent by God (ver. 1), and opportunities and ex- 
amples will be used by a skilful pastor, so as to 
prove (ver. 8) and to draw forth all graces in 
their season. 

5. We have here a true system of Christian 
socialism. In the divine kingdom the Lrberty of 
each citizen is so perfect, that its rulers and the 
Sovereign King himself will receive nothing from 
compulsion or by the dictation of authority ; the 
Fraternity of all citizens is secured by a recogni- 
tion of each believer and especially of each suf- 
fering believer as a brother of our Lord, and the 
sympathy of each Christian with his fellow 
Christians is the measure of his love to Christ; 
and universal Equality, not in outward circum- 
stances which would be delusive, undesirable and 
impossible, but in the common poverty from 
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which all are rescued and the common riches 
whichare theinalienable birthright of every one. 
Each one bas his peculiar capacity of enjoyment, 
beyond which he can enjoy nothing, whatever he 
may have in possession, and short of which he 
has a claim upon our assistance. The rights and 
duties of each individual may not be precisely 
defined by outward law, but the love of Christ 
and the Spirit of Christ universally diffused, will 
secure an equality, in which the rich bestow 
freely as much as the poor and suffering are wil- 
ling to receive. Such an equality springs from 
‘‘the feeling of a true and loving brotherhood ; 
which makes each man say: My superabund- 
ance is not mine, it is another’s: not to be taken 
by force, or wrung from me by law, but given 
freely by the law of love.” F. W. Roperrsoy. 

6. The whole system of mendicancy, which 
has been derived from this chapter by ancient 
and modern ascetics (v. especially Estius), has 
really no support. Not a word can be found 
there implying, ‘‘that the less sanctified believer 
can derive assistance, even in another world, 
from the merits of the saints,” or that there is 
‘‘such a virtue in almagiving as to make the 
giver a participator in the merits of the re- 
ceiver, (vv. 9, 14). Christ became poor not be- 
cause poverty was in itself more meritorious than 
riches, but because it was the only condition in 
which He could reach the special object He had 
in view. Nor did He ever become strictly a 
mendicant. The evils of poverty and self-sacri- 
fice were never chosen for any virtue He saw in 
them for their own sake. No outward condi- 
tion, separate from the motive with which it is 
sought and the spirit in which it is endured was 
desirable to Him. The whole history of mendi- 
cant orders is a striking illustration not of the 
‘higher perfection’ of voluntary poverty, but 
of the injurious influence of such a state when 
chosen from self-righteous and unspiritual mo- 
tives. And yet poverty and self-sacrifice are 
noble, when they are encountered for a noble 
object, or as a necessary discipline of provi- 
dence, and are sustained in a Christian gpirit. 

7. The Apostolic system of charitable collec- 
tions is admirably developed in this and the fol- 
lowing section. The Duty of giving was pressed 
upon every Christian with earnestness and im- 
portunity. lt was evidently no unimportant part 
of the church’s care, It was extensively used as 
a test of character and a means of usefulness and 
fellowship. The Motives, by which it was urged, 
were love to men as men, to Christians as breth- 
ren in Christ, and to Christ Himself. But al- 
though in the Collection of contributions, this 
duty and these motives were pressed with all 
the art and urgency of the most ardent benevo- 
lence, every one was scrupulously left to make 
his gift a token of his own conscientious convic- 
tion and affection. ‘There are several higher 
degrees of the acts of charity and other Chris- 
tian virtues that are not in prascepto, and may be 
omitted without sinning, yet are tn consilio; and 
the performance of them most highly acceptable 
to God” (Ozford old Paraphrase on ver. 19.). 
We ought indeed to do for Christ all which is in 
our power and hence we can never exceed the 
measure of dufy, but yet neither Christ nor his 
apostles would force by authority the higher to- 
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kens of our affection which derive all their pre- 
ciousness from their freedom. In the persons 
selected for manaying and disbursing these collec- 
tions the utmost wisdom and the best characters 
were put in requisition. It is plain that if giv- 
ing is an admirable test of a Christian’s benevo- 
lence, the management of charitable funds is one 
of the severest tests of hisintegrity and discretion. 
8. ‘*God’s government is an equal and just 
and good government (ver. 12). What can be 
more equitable than the principle that a man is 
accepted according to what he has?” Bannss. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—VER. 1. We should copy after the 
good examples of our fellow Christians, for one 
reason why our Lord would have His people do 
good works, is that others may have the benefit 
of their light, and ‘that God may be glorified 
(Matth. v. 16). When our hearts burn with 
Christian love, and we are prepared to assist 
those who need our aid, it is the special gift of 
God.—Sprgner:—Not ofily he who receives, but 
far more he who confers a favor is bleased, for 
what can be a greater benefit than to be filled 
with love, and to have the power to do good 
(Acts xx. 85).—Ver. 2. Hepinacer:—Much tri- 
bulation, much joy! The Lord lays on us 
crosses, but fills us with pleasures. The faith 
of the pious poor works by love, and opens their 
hands to give cheerfully what they have. The 
three main elements in_real goodness, are: to 
give cheerfully, without being importuned ; libe- 
rally, according to ability; and sincerely, with- 
out s selfish motive (chap. xii.8; ix. 7; Tobit 
iv. 9; Rom. xii. 8).—Ver. 8. It may sometimes 
be a Christian’s duty to give alms to his own 
suffering. Even if you have no more than your 
neighbor, if his distress is greater, and your re- 
lief is speedier, easier and surer, you ought im- 
mediately to help him. Hzpinaex:—Though 
poor, yet rich! rich to give, rich to bless. 
Others lay up much; and it proves only as the 
foam of a boiling vessel. Grudge not the sweat 
of thy brow !—Ver. 5. To give nothing but your- 
self when collections are made for the poor, 

roves that thou neither knowest God, nor doest 
His will (1 Jno. iii. 17).—Ver. 6. A good work 
in one place should encourage the hope that it 
will stir up o similar activity in another place. 
Every Christian needs to be stimulated to bene- 
volence, for the best will sometimes become dull 
—Ver. 7. Faith and God’s Word are as insepa- 
rable as food and health, and bodily strength. 
The only sure evidence that our knowledge of 
God and of Divine things is correct, must be in 
the fact that God’s Word is our standard, faith 
its medium, and practical beneficence its fruit. 
—Ver. 8. God Himself condescended to minister 
to the poor, and His people should be enjomed 
to do the same, but to what objects, at what 
time, or how much they shall give, must be left to 
every one’s conscience. One of the first objects 
of a good minister should be to induce every one 
to perform his duty, but from his own free will, 
and from evangelical motives. God's people are 
not left entirely to their own freedom with re- 
spect to doing good. It is a matter of command 
that they must love their fellow men, and they 
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are enjoined to love in the only way in which 
true love can exist.—Ver. 9. Hepincer :—Christ 
became poor to make others rich. Many become 
rich by making others poor. Can such persons 
have the Spirit of Christ.—Ver. 10f. We are 
never the poorer for the giving of alms. Be not 
weary in well doing, when God bids thee on.— 
Ver. 12. If Christians have but little to give, 
even that little will be acceptable to God; a 
loving God will be pleased with little, even if it 
be but a cup of water, Matth. x. 42.—Ver. 13. 
Hepincen:—Christ's command is not that beg- 
gars should be rich, and the rich beggars; nor 
that one should have every thing while his bro- 
ther has nothing. Love can impart, but it can- 
not receive too much. The rich and the poor 
should live together, that they may serve each 
other; but especially when famine threatens, lest 
the poor should perish. Thank God, there are 
always some kind and faithful ones who are 
ready to give help, and are bountiful to the 
poor, sometimes even to their own apparent 
loss.—Ver. 17. Follow no man blindly. God’s 
Spirit in thine own heart will be thy guide. A 
willing heart will always please Him.—Ver. 18f. 
None but well tried and honest men, who walk 
honestly before God and men, not merely those 
who have a fair show and a glib tongue, are fit 
to have the control of our charities. Better 
than every thing else is, a good name for faith 
and the fear of God. If others praise us, we 
should never be lifted up, but let it pass, and 
be stimulated to greater goodness.—Ver. 20f. 
Hepinagk:—Avoid not only the reality, but 
even the appearance of evil! Strive to have an 
honorable name as well as a good conscience; 
thy neighbor demands that, God this.—Ver. 22. 
In matters of importance we cannot watch our- 
selves too carefully. In pecuniary affairs we 
should be so especially circumspect, that malice 
itself can find no occasion to reproach us. Men 
who have been tried and have passed through 
great varieties of experience, should be held in 
great esteem, for they can be profitably employed 
in almost any station.—Ver. 23. Those who are 
employed in the same church are partners and 
brethren, but even the most exalted and most 
accomplished should never despise their fellows. 

Beruens. Bisie:—The vhurch consists of many 
members who are bound to assist one another, 
according to their ability and wants. God has 
left the actual performance of this duty almost 
entirely to every one’s free will; He actually re- 
quires it, but in such a way as best to exercise 
oir faith and love. This is especially true of 
tn2 care of the poor.—Ver. 1. The obedience 
which grace produces, is especially cheerful and 
free from mercenary views. It will always be 
the fruit of a genuine conversion. Opportuni- 
ties for it will seem to a Christian a personal 
fivor from the Giver of all good (James i. 17).— 
Ver. 2. In urging the example of others we 
should guard against a servile imitation. We 
should be eareful to present not merely the out- 
ward action, but the true spirit and idea of it — 
It is astonishing how much good may be con- 
cealed under a little suffering. It is altogether 
beyond the sight of the thorough man of the 
world, who is unworthy of it; ‘but such suffering 
ouly clarifies the spiritual man’s eye to recognize 


the wonders of the cross. None but the spiritual 
man can know what it is to rejoice and to suffer 
at the same moment. In these very troubles, 
which give no pleasure, and are ominous, only 
of destruction to the flesh, the spiritual Chris- 
tian not unfrequently finds nothing but joy (Jas. 
i. 2; Rom. v. 8). A eovetous man is poor even 
in his riches, for he is the slave of his own pos- 
sessions, and can make no profitable use of them, 
either for himself or others. A poor man, living 
in simplicity, is rieh, for he is satisfied with 
what he has, and can share even a little with s 
neighbor. This is a delight to him, for all he 
has is sweetened by the Divine hand from which 
he receives it. The ancients used to say that 
“‘the angels rejoiced when one poor man did a 
kindness to another.””—Ver. 8. The works of the 
Spirit must be spontaneous and unconstrained 
by authority.—Ver. 6. Those are truly good works 
which are the fruit of an entire consecration 
of soulto God. The alms which are of this na- 
ture, are therefore called charitable offerings, 
because they are entirely surrendered to God's 
hands. It is something for a man to give what 
he possesses to God or for God’s sake. But far 
more is it for him to give up his entire self as a 
living sacrifice to God. There may be men who 
condemn it, but in the sight of God it is of great 
price. Though men may condemn it, is of much 
value.—Ver. 6. The true apostolic spirit presses 
on toward perfection in every thing. The word 
grace shows: 1, that we are by nature covetous, 
and would never perform acts of goodness with- 
out Divine grace; and 2, that what we give is 
ours only by free grace.—Ver. 7. We cannot ac- 
cept of one part of Christianity without another. 
When we commend any thing in it, we must ex- 
cept nothing in connection with it.—Ver. 8. No 
man must be forced to give in charity, but there 
is no man who does not need sometimes to be ad- 
monished and stimulated to give of his own free 
act.—Ver. 9. If we know aright the grace which 
had compassion on us, we shall proportionatel 
know the grace which sanctifies us; for su 
love will all us with shame, and draw us to true 
repentance, and to a corresponding love and 
duty. Howean a knowledge of such era 
love fail to awaken within us a similar spirit o 
self-sacrifice? The Christian, as such, with 
nothing but Christ is rich.—Ver. 10f. It is no 
easy thing to admonish a brother well. Much 
wisdom and skill are needful to select and pre- 
sent those motives which are likely to produce 
the best result. Good works which are merely 
external and forced, differ essentially from those 
which spring from evangelical principles, and 
come spontaneously from the heart. Those who 
know what itis to work, are the ones to have 
something for the needy (Eph. iv. 28).—Ver. 12. 
Where love is in the heart it will do nothing 
without consideration, and its gifts will be ac- 
cepted by God and His people with pleasure. 
The Gospel demands only what has been re- 
ceived.—Ver. ]3ff. We must help those who are 
in distress now, for our turn may soon come. 
Such a stroke is not unfrequently needful to 
drive indolent slumbers even from the believer’s 
heart. God allows men to live side by side, some 
with superfluities and others in want, that they 
may be bound together by offices of mutual kind 
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ness.—Ver. 16. Fix not your eye entirely upon 
the instruments, but look beyond to the God who 
gives all things, and thank Him.—Ver. 18. It is 
essential to Christianity that all its places should 
be arranged with careful foresight and order. It 
should provide especially that its ministers 
should be pure and blameless before men, and 
avoid everything which might awaken suspicion. 
—Ver. 22. Every form of goodness, even such 
virtues as diligence, zeal and watchfulness, must 
be encouraged and thrive under the influence of 
Christianity.—Ver. 23. Every Christian might 
be a glory to Christ, if he would have Christ 
formed within his heart, and would honor Christ 
especially in works of charity. —Ver. 24. We 
should do it for the glory of God, and for the 
awakening of our fellow men. 

Rigcen:—Ver. lff. Divine grace is always 
in the heart when we are inclined to acts of cha- 
rity, and those who thankfully enjoy the gift 
will not forget the Divine Giver.—Our own 
wants, and perilous times will often be an excuse 
for neglecting works of kindness, but God’s word 
reverses this, and makes them a motive for ac- 
tivity in them. Let any man become aware by 
experience of the little comfort which earthly 
things can give, and of the mighty aid which 
grace can give under every variety of condition 
from sources he never dreamed of, and he will 
never settle down under the pretence of holding 
togetber what he has, but will let it go to the 
relief of others, and with heartfelt simplicity 
commit himself to the wonderful care of God.— 
Ver. 4. The name of saint, is always a sufficient 
motive to give liberally and cheerfully.—Ver. 9. 
The whole earthly life of our Saviour was as 
lowly as it was different from everything which 
the world loves. And yet at every step He was 
cheered by the tokens of His heavenly Father's 
love (Matth. iv. 4). He thus showed that there 
are better treasures than can be found on earth; 
that wecan be rich in God, but poor on earth; 
that one may have every bond which binds him 
to this world sundered and yet be rich toward 
God, and that our highest nobility consists in a 
title to a Divine inheritance.—Ver. 10ff. Every- 
thing we have should be locked upon as com- 
mitted to us in trust that wo may give to those 
who need it. Why should not the profitless 
penny laid up for a wet day be invested in the 

ord’s fund (Prov. xix. 19)?—Ver. 14f. In an 
unfallen state when men loved God and one an- 
other with a pure heart, God’s gifts were enjoyed 
by all creatures alike. But since man has fallen 
and mutual envies and wrongs make it need- 
ful that each one should have his peculiar 
possessions and rights of property, great inequa- 
lities have been produced by the right of inheri- 
tance and other arbitrary arrangements. And 
though the mingling of the rich and the poor in 
common society has been overruled for many 
advantages, we should strive to prevent great in- 
equalities in human condition, and by offices of 
mutual love equalize as much as possible the 
bounties of Providence.—How happy would it 
be, if every man would regard and use his earthly 
goods as the Israelites did their manna, rather 
as a Divine gift than as a product of human toil, 
for the supply of his absolute wants rather than 
for the indulgence of his passions, and for con- 


sumption along his journey rather than for a 
permanent accumulation!—Ver. 21. O God, give 
me an honest heart, a pervading desire to per- 
form every duty under the direction not merely 
of some prescriptive forms and outward letter, 
but of an enlightened conscience, and as nearly 
as possible according to that image of love which 
belonged originally to man, and which is renewed 
by grace in his heart! 

HeuBneRk:—VER. 2. Persecutions and crosses 
give life to the church. They impart to us that 
firmness and courage which are so indispensable 
to offices of fellowship and charity. Melancholy 
and gloom on the other hand contract the heart. 
—Ver. 8f. Christian love regards the gifts which 
it bestows, as of small consequence compared 
with the spiritual benefit it derives from the ob- 
jects of its bounty. Hence it “prays with much 
entreaty.”—Ver. 5. True love when it gives, 
gives as it were its whole self.—Ver. 7. The 
richer one is in moral excellence, the nobler 
should he appear in kind consideration for all 
around him. Penuriousness and _ selfishness 
would bedim all his virtues, as rust will destroy 
the lustre of the most brilliant metal. Where 
real benevolence is wanting among a people, 
there can be no true life.—Ver. 8. Example is 
far more effective than precept, and every work 
of love should stimulate to something higher.— 
Ver. 10. The tenderer a Christian’s heart is the 
freer his soul should be; he needs the less your 
commands, and only hints and opportunities. 
Precise precepts are for children, but a freer 
choice is better for the mature youth. We have 
a right to expect that a congregation of Chris- 
tians will be of a mature age.—Ver. 11. The 
good purpose should never waver when we come 
to the performance. To fail in doing is espe- 
cially disgraceful to him who has willed it.— 
Ver. 12. Love is never so unreasonable as to 
demand what is impossible, but neither will it 
refuse compliance from some apprehension of a 
remote and only possible danger.—Ver. 13f. 
The inequalities which God permits should be 
adjusted only in His own way. True charity is 
@ practical recognition of man’s equality. But 
where inequalities exist, as they will, we should 
never murmur against God, even when they burn 
with indignation against the oppressor.—Our 
highest enjoyment of life depends not upon the 
possession of an abundance; a very moderate 
portion is enough.—Ver. 20f. Even those who 
are conscious of moral purity, should never be 
indifferent to that which might draw upon them 
the suspicions of their fellowmen, but strive to 
maintain an untarnished reputation before the 
world. 

W. F. Besser:—VeR. 1. ‘To do good and to 
communicate’’ are of grace (Heb. xiii. 16). This 
idea stands at the head of all that the Apostle 
says in this section, and he thus closes the door 
against all foolish fancies about human merit. 
Every blossom of the tree of life is thus pro- 
tected against the poisonous blight of self-righ- 
teousness.—Ver. 2. This gracious source from 
which the stream of charity flows to the world 
is also a source of joy to the heart.—Ver. 3f. 
Seldom do we meet with those who give aocord- 
ing to their ability; for we seldom find those 
who calculate with simplicity what their ability 
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is; but still more uncommon are those who give 
beyond their power, for very uncommon is that 
love which seeks not its own, which cheerfully 
bears its own wants, and which ther:fore can 
spare anything from its means of selt-gratifica- 
tion.—Ver. 9. May each of us have the mind 
which was also in Christ Jesus (Phil. ii. 9)! 
Our Lord’s grace in becoming poor is set before 
us that we may imitate Him.—The Scriptures 
never speak of voluntary poverty as a merit, 
but they rather commend that voluntary service 
in which a man uses what he has and of course 
ought to have, as though he possessed it not (1 
Cor. vii. 830).—Ver. 10f. There is such a thing 
as the outward performance without the hearty 
willing of an act of charity especially among 
those who have an abundance. They may give 
from a sudden excitement of sympathy, from the 
example of the multitude, or from the necessity 
of their position.—Ver. 12. Even the widow's 
mite (Mark xii. 43) should not be kept back from 
God’s treasury. If there be a willing mind it is 
acceptable to God and will be estimated in each 
case according to what it has, and not according 
to what it has not. God’s pleasure in the free 
offerings of his people is not proportioned to the 
extent of their possessions, for some of them have 
small possessions but large hearts. In such 
oases the willing among the rich would be more 
acceptable than the willing among the poor. 
‘‘In God’s sight,” says GreGory THE GREatT, “no 
man’s hand is without a gift who has a treasury 
of good desires in his heart.””—Christ’s example 
should be imitated by doing, not what its out- 
ward form might seem to require, but what 
Christ’s Spirit taught His disciples (John xiii. 
15).—Ver. 18f. The system of communism and 
socialism which some have devised are only ser- 
Vile imitations of the true fellowship of the saints, 
and wherever they have been carried out there 
are no traces of that equality which Christian 
love produces. Asa stream by its own law, must 
necessarily descend, so the essential spirit of 
Christian love inclines the heart of the rich to- 
ward them who are in want. Those inequalities 
of social life, in which the rich and the poor 
must dwell together, give employment to the love 
of the members of the Christian household, as 
they endeavor to equalize the comforts of all and 
to give enough to all. To this extent the com- 


munity of goods among the first Christians is an 
authoritative example for all subsequent ages. — 
Ver. 15. The wonderful arrangement which the 
heavenly Householder ordained for His great fa- 
mily in the wilderness, should be affectionately 
imitated by His stewards upon earth, that there 
may be no inequalities in the house of God. As 
the manna which was carefully kept in store, 
was soon filled with worms, so the superfluous 
abundance which is kept back from the supply 
of a brother’s wants will have no blessing.—Ver. 
19. Those who would banish from the church all 
such things as a choice of spiritual officers, on 
the ground that they are too, secular and legal, 
may have a great appearance of spirituality, but 
the Scriptures know nothing of a apiritualism 
which proudly exalts itself above all external 
and necessary order, generally to introduce ty- 
ranny instead of love, and finally to degrade the 
body of the church to a machine in the hands of 
a few. 

{Christian beneficence: I. Its proper incen- 
tives. 1. It is an indication of divine grace 
(ver. 1). 2. It has an admirable example com- 
mended by the Apostle himself. The Macedoni- 
ans gave without solicitation (ver. 8), to breth- 
ren in some respects opposed to them, (Jewish 
Christians), when tried by deep poverty (ver. 2) 
and yet up to and beyond their power (ver. 8), 
with overflowing joy (ver. 2), without an over- 
valuation of what they did (ver. 4), and with 
a complete surrender of themselves (ver. 5). 8. 
It is like Christ (ver. 9), who, unlike the Mace- 
donians, was rich, but gave Himself and all His 
wealth to enrich guilty men. 4. It is needful to 
our own consistency, for a clear faith, and much 
knowledge and power (ver. 7), @ sincere love 
(ver. 8), and an already announced purpose (ver. 
10), should be carried out into benevolent action. 
5. It is needful to an equal distribution of pro- 
vidential favors (vv. 13-15). II. Its needful 
precautions. Not to present before men a false 
show of goodness nor to silence vain talkers, but, 
1. Against giving from wrong motives, as under 
authority (ver. 8), and without inward convic- 
tion (ver. 12. 2. Against intrusting the work 
to weak or dishonest men (vv. 18-24). 38. 
Against plausible objectors (ver. 21). 4. Against 
unequal burdens (ver. 18). ; 


XIV.—_ADMONITION TO GIVE SPEEDILY, ABUNDANTLY AND CHEERFULLY; THE DI- 
VINE BLESSING UPON THEM AND THE RESULT OF THE THANKSGIVINGS 
WHICH WOULD FO:LOW. THANKSGIVING. 


CHapter IX. 1-165. 


For [indeed, #v] as touching the ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for me 

2 to write to you: For I know the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago [from last year, dxéd xépnar]; 
and your zeal [the zeal which proceedeth from you,  @F Sudy $7Aus]' hath provoked. 
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3 very many [the majority, tubs xAefovac]. Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our boast- 
4 ing of you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I aaid, ye may be ready: Lest 
haply if they of Macedonia [any Macedonians, Maxedéve¢] come with me, and find you 
unprepared, we (that we say* not, ye) should be ashamed in this same confident boast- 
5 ing [with respect to this confidence}. Therefore I thought it neceesary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would go before unto‘ you, and make up beforehand your bounty, 
whereof ye had notice betore, [which I have before announced, xpvexnyysipévay}* 
that the same might be ready, as a matter of bounty, and not as* of covetousness. 
6 But this J say (as to this], He which soweth s; aringly shall reap also sparingly; and he 


which soweth bountifully [with blessings, éx’ ebAvyiac¢] shall reap also bountiful 


[with 


7 blessings]. Every man according as he purposeth [hath purposed. kpeesnenars 2 his 
heart, so let him give; aot grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
l 


8 giver. And [But, dé] God is 


e’ to make all grace abound toward you; that ye, alwa’ 


having [having always] all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good work: 

9 (As it is written, He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor: his right- 
10 eousness remaineth forever. Now [But, d¢] he that ministereth seeu® to the sower 
both minister bread for your food [supplieth seed to the sower and bread to tbe eating, 
will supply], and multiply your seed sown, and increase’ the fruits of your righteous- 


11 
12 


ness:) Being enriched in everything to all bountifalnese (simplicity, dxAéryra}, which 
causeth through us thanksgiving to God.” 


For (Because, dre] the administration of 


this service not only supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also by many 


13 


thanksgivings unto God; While by the experiment of this ministration they glorify 


God for your professed subjection [since they ylorify God on account of the proof 


which this ministration 


ves of the subjection which flows from your confession} unto 


the gospel of Christ and for your liberal distribution [the simplicity of your commnu- 
14 nion, dxAdryte t7¢ xocvwviac] unto them and unto all men; and by their prayer for you, 
which long after you for [with prayer also for you, as they long after you on account 
15 ot a exceeding grace of God in you. Thanks de unto God for His unspeakable 
gift. 


1 Ver. 2.—In some good M88. (B. 0. Sin. Vulg Syr. ef al. and some Lat. fathers) f fe wanting before tuner. It 


superfluous and was not understood. (Tisch. (7th ed.) inserts it, but Lachm. and 


brackets.] 


aocmmed 
tanley omit it, and Alford puts it in 


2 Ver. 4—Some important but not sufficient authorities have Adye instead of Adywuer. 


8 Ver. 4.—Kec. after ravrn adds 
MBS. [B. C. D. (1st Cor.) P. G. Sin. (3d 


He cavxycews, but the words are an og Pore aa gloss and in opposition to the best 
. has it), several cursives, with the 

celled by Lachm., Tisch. and Alford, but Bloomfield thinks they cannot be dis 
4 Ver. 5.—The predominance of anthorities are for wpds, though the Rec. has ¢is 


tal. Vulg. and Copt. versions. They are caa- 
with either here or in Chap. xi. 17. 


[And yet Tisch. and Alford retain 


cig, and are sustained by C. K. L.8in. and some Greek fathers.] Rec also has spoxaryyyeAnévyny instead of the much better 


ned wpoernyyeAudray. 
5 Ver. 5.—Rec. has wowe, 

6 Ver. 7.—Lachm. after 
tion, because the preter. seemed more appropriate (Meyer 


yrar instead of Rec. wpoatpetrar. It was 
|It is not surprising that the subsequent 


for the second as, but its evidence is feeble. 
. C. F.G. [Bin.] ef al. bas mpoue 


trohably a correc- 
dition of Cod. Sin. 


should have determined the more recent critics in favor of Lachmann’s reading. | 

7 Ver. 8.—Lachm. has dvvaret with important MSS. but if this had been the original reading a gloes would have 
naturally changed it into 8vvarés éorw or Bivara. {Alford still prefers duvare:, and sees no force in the above sugges- 
tion. The authority of B.C. D. FP. Sin. is certainly strong in its favor. ] 


8 Ver. 12 —Lach 


[B.D F. oy are not very conclusive in its behalf. 
9 Ver. 10.— Rec. hag 
them. The future was turn 


into an optative because it was sup 


. has owdpov instead of owdpya, but it was probably occasioned by the following exdpery. The MSS. 
at, wAnOvvar and avfiioca instead of-a-—er-e, but the weight of authority is against 


posed to be a wieh. Comp. Rom. xvi.20. Pcrhape also 


there was a reminiscence of 1 Thess. iii. 11f.; 2 Thess. ii. 17; iii. (Meyer). The fat. form is sustained by B.C. D. Sin. and 


several Lat. fathers.} 


0 Ver. 12.—Lachm. has xptorp for Sew. He Is sustained only by B. [and perhaps the Vulg.: tn Domino.) 
Ut Ver. 15.—Rec. has &¢ after xapis, but contrary to much superior authorities. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vees. 1-5. For indeed concerning the 
ministering to the saints, itis superfluous 
for me to write to you.—The use of ;ép, 
connecting what is here said with the preceding 
chapter, and epi uév (instead of zepi dé), shows 
that this chapter could not have been a distinct 
Epistle, and that the Apostle was not here begin- 
ning as it were a new subject (in consequence of 
a long interruption). It is possible indeed that 
he had been reviewing what he had written, and 
_ now saw that something was needed to complete 

his thought. However this may have been, he 


now introduces with most refined delicacy a 
number of additional particulars, with the re- 
mark that he really had no need of writing to 
them with respect to the collection, for he was 
well aware of their readiness of themselves. 
The connection seems to be: ‘I have no occa- 
sion to write to you with reference to a minis- 
tration to the necessities of your brethren, but 
the point to which I would draw your attention 
is.a kind reception of the messengers from me.” 
If «év should be taken as a solitarium [i. e., with. 
out.a dé following it], its design must have been 
to give special prominence to the idea of the mi- 
nistration (dcaxovia), in contrast with his com- 


CHAP. IX. 1-15. 
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mendation of the persons who were to have 
charge of it. But we see no reason why the dé 
in ver. 8 should not be construed in correspond- 
ence with this sév. This ministration, as in 
ohap. viii. 4 (Meyer), signifies, a service of love, 
ineluding the idea of something which was, a 
just debt, (a debitum ministerium), Rom. xiii. 8; 
Heb. vi. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 10, in oonformity to 
Christ’s example, Matth. xx. 28, comp. Gal. y. 
18. Tlepeooévy means superfiuous, for the object 
Lhave in view. [What does the Apostle mean 
was superfluous? It was either: 1. The writing 
on the whole subject, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had written on it and was about to write 
more; 2. The writing, in contrast with his send- 
ing the brethren (ver. 5); 8. The writing on the 
collection itself in contrast with his having writ- 
ten to commend the brethren, and his being 
about to write of the manner and spirit of the 
collection]. De Wette enfeebles the expression by 
making it mean: ‘‘I regard it as superfluous.’”’ To 
yeddecy is here the subject of the sentence.— For 
I know your forwardness of which I am 
boasting concerning you to the Macedoni- 
ans, that Achaia was ready from last year 
(ver. 2a). The mention of this readiness (mpotvzic) 
was not a mere fiction of the Apostle for present 
effect. The commencement of the collection the 
preceding year (comp. chap. viii. 10f.) had shown 
that it was an actual fact, and that the Corin- 
thians only needed encouragement to complete 
the work as soon as possible. The use of the 
present tense (xavyouar) shows that the Apostle 
was still in Macedonia. °H» is an accusative 
with xavyoua: as in chap. xi. 80; Prov. xxvii. 1. 
The subject matter of his boasting was that 
Achain had been ready the preceding year. 
The word 'A aia intimates the extent of his boast 
and the general prevalence of the Gospel through- 
out the province which was so called. It shows 
how confident he was that the whole province 
was virtually the Lord’s (comp. Osiander). The 
Apostle implies that they were already prepared 
to commit their contributions to his hands. On 


7d mépvor, comp. chap. viii. 10. He adds—. 


and your zeal hath provoked the majority 
of them. (ver. 25.)—The phrase é é& tudy CHA0¢ 
properly signifies the zeal which proceeded from 
you, and is a kind of attraction [Winer’s Idioms, 
$63]; as if he had said, the seal which commenced 
with you, hath provoked, efc., comp. Matth. xxiv. 
17 ef at. The majority (rode riAciovac) indicates 
that only a small part of the Macedonians re- 
mained unaffected by it. In relation to this 
matter, comp. chap. viii. 8.—But I have sent 
the brethren, that what we have boasted 
conoerning you might not be made vain 
in this respect; that as I said, ye may be 
ready (ver.3). The Apostle intended here to aay, 
that while he had no need to write any thing 
with reference to the collection itself, inasmuch 
as he well knew that the Corinthians were en- 
tirely willing to contribute, he had nevertheless 
sent the brethren (chap. 16ff.) that they might 
have every thing in actual readiness, and that he 
might not be ashamed of what he had been confi- 
dently boasting of them among the Macedonians. 
Neander: Paul had doubtless said in Macedonia 
that the Corinthians were prepared to contri- 
bute the year before; this had inflamed the 


zeal of the Macedonians, and he now felt 
that it was needful to exhort the Corinthi- 
ans not to disappoint his hopes concerning 
them. The words rd katyjua—irip ipov are 
in themselves general, and include everything 
of which he had boasted of them, but it is after- 
wards confined to the matter in hand by év ro 
pépec robr» (in this respect). This limitation of 
the possibility of failure to that single point 
shows how confident he was that his general 
boast respecting them could not be broken down. 
Estius very properly calls this ‘‘acris cum tacita 
laude exhortatio.” That ye may be ready contains 
the positive, and lest our boasting should be tn vain, 
the negative part of this sentence.—Lest per- 
chance, if any Macedonians should come 
with me and should find you unprepared. 
(ver. 4a)—“Iva is here used as in Rom. vii. 18, and 
twice in Gal, iii. 14. The anxiety he had just in- 
timated he here expresses more definitely, but in 
@ very delicate manner, by the adverb pfu, 
which is in this place equivalent to ne forte in 
ver. 4. He means, if any Macedonians should 
come as his companions (chap. i. ee [The per- 
sons here spoken of are evidently not those 
whom he had described in chap. vii. 16-28 and 
ix. 8, and hence some have concluded that these 
last could not have been Macedonians. It was 
yet uncertain whether any would accompany 
him. But as Corinth was then a great com- 
mercial as well as religious centre, some might 
reasonably be expevted to go]. On syueig comp. | 
ver. 8. We, not to say you, should be 
put to shame in the matter of this confi- 
dence. (ver.45).—We are not to regard this little 
parenthesis (we say not ye, Iva py ALyuuer dueic), 
as a mere pleasantry, but on the other hand as 
a delicate attempt to stimulate their feelings 
of self-respect; since the shame would in- 
deed be theirs if the Apostle’s expression of 
confidence in them should not be borne out in 
fact. W. F. Besser:—‘‘In this little sentence 
we may discover the extreme delicacy of Paul’s 
feelings, and the affectionate civility which char- 
acterized his intercourse, but which are especi- 
ally prominent in this most personal of all his 
Epistles.” The trécracc¢ is simply the confi- 
dence which had been expressed in the boasting. 
Comp. chap, xi. 17; Heb. xi. 1, and frequently in 
the Sept., but the word has not here precisely 
the sense of, business, thing. The Corinthians 
would be put to shame should they not come up 
te what the Apostle confidently expected of them. 
He had stimulated the Macedonians by saying 
that the Corinthians had begun the collection, 
and then when he found that the Corinthians 
had not finished their contribution according to 
his expectation and his boast of them, he very 
properly stimulated the Corinthians by telling 
them that the Macedonians had completed their 
collection. He had boasted that the Corinthians 
were ‘‘prepared” the last year for the collec- 
tion, and yet. now he found it necessary to send 
deputies to have them ‘‘ prepared” for deliver- 
ing it up). In all this there is surely no ground 
for suggesting that Paul was acting a cunning 
part, or was conforming to the shrewd policy of 
the world (Riickert); or that he here exhibits 
something of human infirmity (de Wette) Comp. 
Meyer, Osiander. And yet we may properly 
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concede and maintain that he here shows most 
consummate art.—I therefore thought it 
necessary to exhort the brethren that 
they would go before to you, and make 
up beforehand the bounty I have already 
promised (ver. 5a).—The Apostle here brings 
out with more particularity the business of the 
deputies he was sending. Ov», in accordance 
with what he had just said, signifies, sn order to 
prevent our being ashamed. The xpo in tpoé20worv 
signifies, before the arrival of myself and the 
Macedonians. IlpoerzyyeAyévyy signifies, before 
promised by me (comp. ver. 2 ff.) not announced 
to you [as in the Eng. vers. ] or promised by you. 
[ Dr. Hodge thinks it means what the Corinthians 

ad promised. We are nowhere told of such a 
promise, though the confident expectations of the 
Apostle had some reasonable foundation. As we 
suppose this to have been his tnformation respect- 
ing them, and as we are informed of the Apos- 
tle’s promise to the Macedonians respecting them, 
we prefer to refer mpoerny. to what he had said 
in ver. 2. The thrice repeated xpo (in composi- 
tion) shows the Apostle’s extreme forethought J. 
Tatty étoiuny eivac designates the result aimed 
atin the rpoxarapricwoe TH evAcyiav—that the 
same may be ready in the manner of a 
blessing, and not asa covetousness. (ver. 
6 6.)—With this designation of their gift or their 
benificence as a evjoyia in the sense of an act of 
love produced by Divine grace, after the example 
of God and directed tothe welfare of men, in which 
one gives cheerfully and with full hand, accord- 
ing to ability, he now connects an admonitory 
hint, that it should be so given as to appear a 
blessing, and not an act of covetousness. As 
evdoyia includes essentially the idea of an abun- 
dance, so does tAcovefia that of scantiness; but 
of what these consist is not necessarily implied 
in the words themselves. Neander takes ev/oyia 


as if it corresponded with the Hebrew 55} 


(blessing) and signified, a communication of some 
good, and then atoken of affection; and ricovecia 
as meaning covetousness, extortion, something 
extorted. W. F. Bessern:—‘‘ This contribution 
to the common benefit of the Church may be 
called a blessing in two respects: first, as a gift 
from God, inasmuch as it was the result of His 
grace in the hearts of His people (chap. viii. 1), 
and secondly, as an offering to God, but de- 
posited in the hands of His poor.” [In the Eng- 
lish version evAoyia is translated ‘‘bounty,’’ but 
this fails of bringing out the idea of good will on 
the part of the giver. The Greek word signifies 
etymologically, a blessing by word, and to this 
was added, by Hellenistic usage, the idea of a 
blessing by action, by a present (Gen. xxxiii. 11; 
Judg. i. 15; comp. Prov. xi. 25). Ovrwe is not 
redundant, but draws attention to the following 
evAoyiav, as if it were to be taken in its peculiar 
signification; with o¢ it signifies, so as, in the 
manner of]. The whole phrase, odru¢ ce, ete., 
relates to the special character of the gift: 4. ¢., 
it should be an act of real benevolence, liberally 
dispensing what it has, and not of covetousness, 
withholding as much as possible, from a regard to 
self alone. [The context shows that the givers 
and notthose collecting the gifts are here alluded 
to (inasmuch as these collectors might be actu- 


ated by a covetous spirit and extort from the 
people). If wetake the expression in its utmost 
strictness, it signifies the laying down of a small 
amount, because the giver wishes to reserve more 
than he needs for himself. [THropHyL:—*As 
if he were over-reached by some one, or cheated 
out of it.” Dr. Clarke thinks there is an allusion 
to the two kinds of chests which were set for 
alms in the Temple: the one for what the law 
required as necessary for every one, the other 
for the free-will offerings. To the one all men 
gave, because they were obliged to do so, but to 
the other those only gave who had pity on the 
poor]. But the Apostle explains his meaning 
more fully in vv. 6, 7, where he traces the course 
of each giver to its proper result, and reminds 
his readers that even the costliest gift has no 
value in the sight of God, if it is not given with 
a benevolent and cheerful spirit. 

Vers. 6, 7. But as to this, He that sows 
sparingly shall reap sparingly. and he 
that sows with blessings shall reap with 
blessings.—The rovro has sometimes been re- 
ferred to é ovelpuv, as if it designated this kind 
of seed [he who sows (his sparingly, Meyer]: but 
this would require an inappropriate emphasis 
upon rovro. Others, therefore, [as our English 
version does] supply Aéyw, or gyi; but every 
where else the Apostle in similar cases gives us 
the verb itself (1 Cor. vii. 29; xv. 50; Gal. iii. 
17). Others supply éorw in the sense of this ts 
as tf, (ovrw Eyer). But to avoid a feeble con- 
struction, it seems better to take it (with Meyer) 
as an accus. absol. ‘as to this, viz., that it ought 
to be dc evAoyla and not dc mAcovefia, he which,” 
ete. He connects gerdopuévuc in sense with xai pA 
We tAeovefiay, and places it at the beginning of 
the sentence. On oreipecv—Sepifecy, comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 11; Gal. vi. 7ff.; Prov. xix.17. [In almost 
all recent copies of the English authorized ver- 
sion, the word also has twice crept into this 
verse as a gloss]. He who does good sparingly 
shall have a corresponding recompense, a par- 
ticipation but sparingly in the blessings of sal- 
vation, i. ¢., an inferior (it 18 not said, no) re- 
ward of grace. In contrast with this stands é7 
evdoyiacg oreipey and Vepicerv, where the second 
én’ evdoyiarc, for the sake of emphasis, follows 
immediately after the first. "Ex’ evAoyiasc has 
the sense of, abundantly per this misses the 
idea of its being a gift of love, Alford], either: 
with blessings (the relation being in the thing 
itself ), the blessings which he gives and receives; 
or: for blessings, with a view to blessings, and 
the blessings which he shall receive, [ALFopD: 
“this will not suit the second én’ evtoy.””] Ne- 
ander (on the ground that evdoyia involves the 
collateral idea of a voluntary gift of affecticn), 
paraphrases it, ‘“‘he who sows in such a way, that 
it is seen to be agift of love.” ([Stanley: "E=’. 
on the condition, these are the terms on which we 
give, as in Luke vi. 88, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10). 
The plural gives increased force to the idea of 
abundance. A similar contrast may be notices 
in Prov. ix. 24. [Beza notices a triple Hebra- 
ism in the phrase én’ evAoyiaw: 1, in the use of 
ér? with a noun when the whole has an adver- 
bial signification, as ‘in justitia,”’ for justly; 2, 
in calling the act of charity evAoyfa, with refer- 
ence to the Heb, P7"}} free-will offerings; 8, 

TT: 
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in using the plural for emphasis. We may also 
notice the variety of euphemisms by which the 
contribution is designated in this whole section 
according to the side from which it is viewed. 
With reference to its source, it is xépe; in its 
relation to the church’s life, it is xocvwvia; in its 
relation to public servants, it is dcaxovia; in its be- 
neficial purposes, it is evAoyia; and as a public act 
of piety it is a Aecrovpyia]. The Romish doctrine of 
merit is one entirely foreign to our text, andtotally 
inconsistent with Paul’s spirit.—Let each one 
give as he hath before purposed in his 
heart, not grudgingly, nor of necessity, 
for God lovethacheerful giver. (ver.7.)--The 
verb dérw must be supplied from 6 omeipwr and dé-7 
as the predicate of éxaoroc. Kavac mpoacpeirat, 
as his heart freely prompts him. The definite 
purpose with respect to the amount each one 
would give, the Apostle supposes to be already 
formed when he comes to give, though in ver. 6 
he had spoken of it as in the future (Meyer). 
In contrast with this cheerful, free self-determi- 
nation, he places another which springs éx Aimye, 
éf avayanc. ‘Ex indicates the source from which 
the gift proceeds: a morose, gloomy frame of 
mind, properly a sadness at parting with what 
it gives; or, from compulsion, as when a man 
gives from necessity, because he cannot avoid it 
(comp. Philem, ver. 14). W. F. Bessunr: It is 
one of the secondary results of the factions which 
prevailed et Corinth, that Paul was thus induced 
to warn us against all undue compulsion in cha- 
ritable collections, and to admonish us in such 
matters to give with sincere pleasure; for no- 
thing more completely poisons an act of charity 
than a manifest spirit of rivalry or a mere love 
of distinction.” To encourage them in this 
cheerful contribution, he reminds them of a 
Scriptural expression which, however, is not 
fully quoted. By way of emphasis, and for ao 
more striking contrast with Airy and avdayxy, the 
iaapév of the concluding sentence is placed at the 
commencement (comp. év lAapdéryre in Rom. xii. 
8). The passage here thus freely quoted, is an 
addition to the original by the Septuagint in 
Prov. xxii. 8: "“Avdpa Uapov nai déryv evioysi 
(var. aya@) 6 Sedo. Comp. ayarg with evipdo- 
Oexzog in chap. viii. 12. 

Vers. 8-11.—And God is able to make 
all grace abound toward you, that ye 
having always all sufficiency in every- 
thing, may have an abundance for every 
good work. (ver.8).—Having admonished them 
to be bountiful and cheerful in their contribution 
he here assures them, that God could and would 
amply bless them in it, and that they had abund- 
ant reason to be of good cheer and confide in 
Him. It was ver. 8 which induced Francke to 
build the Orphan’s House at Halle.* Avvarde is 
emphatic at the commencement of ver. 8: He 
can, and of course he will doit. Aé introduces 
another element in the matter viz: the power of 
Him who takes pleasure in a joyful giver, to pro- 
vide for him abundantly. Itis a question whether 


(* In order to procure means to assist the r of Halle, 
Francke pluced a charity-box at the door of his own house 
inscribed with 1 John ili. 17 and 2 Cor. ix.7. One day 

about Easter 1695), on opening thie box he found a sum 
(ouly 7 gulden) so much larger than he had before been able 
to devote nt one time to works of charity that he resolved 
immediately to found a {ree school for poor children.) 
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xépi¢ includes merely bodily or only spiritual 
benefits, or whether it may not embrace both. 
Tlaoay is in favor of the latter view, and the de- 
tailed statements which are given scem to de. 
mand some reference to bodily things. Brssxr: 
‘¢God can bestow upon us abundantly, not only 
the grace which makes us rejoice in the Lord 
and so prepares us to give with joyful hearts 
(Chap. viii. 2), but the grace which bestows on 
us that abundance of earthly blessings and that 
prosperity which enables us to give so liberally.” 
Tlepeocetcac as in Chap. iv. 15 must be taken in 
a transitive sense. The accumulation of such 
words as év marti, rdvrore and 7dcay in this sen- 
tence is very emphatic, and is similar to another 
in Phil. i. 8 ff. Avrdpxeca must here be construed 
in an objective sense as meaning a sufficiency. 
Ildoa avrdpxeca signifies a condition which war- 
rants us in being perfectly contented, s sufficient 
subsistence even for corporeal comfort. Meyer 
makes it have reference to a subjective habit of 
the mind, ¢. ¢., the ethical condition which pre- 
pared them to abound unto every good work; 
such a satisfaction with their condition as would 
make them always contented, comp. 1. Tim. vi. 
6, Phil. iv. 11. The more particular definitions, 
however, which he proceeds to give (év mavri— 
waow, as well as Zyovrec) seem more agreeable 
to the objective explanation; and the ‘‘abound- 
ing to every good work,’’ (which cannot mean, 
in an ethical sense, merely a growth in benevo- 
lence, but beneficence in an abundant degree), 
is that to which the full sufficiency could and 
should lead; indeed it was precisely that state 
in which notwithstanding its deep poverty a 
repiocevery was said to take place (chap. viii. 2). 
The correct way seems to be, to take all these 
expressions, grace, sufficiency and good work, 
in a general sense, so as to include even the cor- 
poreal or earthly condition. Every good work 
would therefore mean any act which tends to ac- 
complish the divine purposes, and to promote 
the kingdom of God; and which dispenses bene- 
fits of a corporeal nature to brethren in distress. 
This ought to be the outflowing of that complete 
sufficiency, which is secured by divine grace 
in every department of life, even in respect to 
corporeal affairs.—In ver. 9 he illustrates what 
he had thus said by another Scriptural passage 
from Ps. cxii. 9.— As it is written, He scat- 
tered abroad, he gave to the poor, hia 
righteousness abides forever.—The person 
respecting whom this had been said was the pi. 
ous man. Lkoprifecy, which occurs also in John 
x. 12, xvi. 82, signifies to scatter, here to scatter 
abroad (as in sowing), and it has the sense of 
abundantly distributing on every side. BENGEL: 
‘Without anxious thought in what direction 
every grain may fall.” Ilévyc¢ signifies one who 
works for his daily bread (évoyac) [one not 80 
poor a8 rrwzéc¢, who lives on alms, but one who 
has nothing superfluous, WesBsTER p. 227] there- 
fore one who is poor and needy. It occurs no 
where else in the New Testament. Acxaooiry is 
not the merit which is gained as the result or the 
reward of well doing, but the righteousness or 
good conduct itself. It signifies here especially 
that which is seen when one does good (not im- 
mediately, beneficence, at least not in the sense 
of that which is the cause of justification, since 
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it is rather the result of justification ; comp. Gal. 
v. 6, 22, Col. iii. 12 ff.). Beneficence is called 
dixasootvy (comp. ver. 10 and Matt. vi. 1), **be- 
cause it is an act of justice, not to retain for our 
own exclusive use, what God has given to all in 
common” (AmBros.). EwaLp: ‘To the extent 
in which our free alms is the fruit of a higher 
feeling of love and righteousness, it is no doubt 


ealled FYI in Prov. x. 2 xi. 4.”” To remain 


forever implies not merely a permanent reputa- 
tion among men, but the everlasting continuance 
of righteousness, blessing us with its loving spi- 
rit not only in the present life, but glorifying us 
and blessing us with the same apirit as a gracious 
reward through eternal ages (comp. 1 John ii. 
17). [On cig rov aiava, consult Trexon, Synn. 2d 
Ser. pp. 36-41.]—What Paul had deseribed in 
ver. 8 as only a possible thing on God’s part, he 
speaks of in ver. 10 as though it were surely to 
be expected.—But he who supplies seed 
for the sower, and bread for the eating, 
will supply and multiply your seed 
sown, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness ;—In these words of Isaiah (in 
which only ércyopryeiv, to furnish, to grant, is sub- 
stituted for the diddvac of the Sept.) he describes 
God as the source from which these things were 
to be expected. He leads us to expect in the 
economy of grace and in the government of the 
church something analogous to what God is con- 
tinually doing inthe economy of nature. [Words- 
worth: yopyyéw was properly said of a wealthy 
person supplying the requisite funds for the 
equipment and training of atragic yopic. Hence 
with the accus. and the dat., it came to mean to 
supply anything for a purpose. 'E7? sometimes 
implies a supply of one thing after another. 
Comp. 2 Pet. i. 5. Dr. Clarke thinks the verb 
here has some allusion to its early meaning: to 
lead a chorus, and that God is represented as jead- 
ing up the grand chorus of causes and effects, and 
providing for the whole host of benevolent work- 
ers in His kingdom.] The participal sentence 
extends not merely to 76 orefporr: but to Bpaon, 
for not only does the symmetry of our sentence 
demand this, but the passage in Isaiah requires 
it. [Our English translaturs have gencrally 
followed the received Greek text, which reads 
xopyyhoc, rAntivat and avffear in the optative 
instead of the futures yopyyhoe, rAnfhvet and 
atvcioe, They have also followed the Vulgnte and 
joined «ai dprov ei¢ Spdorv with the subsequent 
verb. In this way the whole becomes a prayer 
of the Apostle for his Corinthian brethren: 
‘¢May he who ministers seed to the sower both 
minister bread for your food, and multiply your 
seed sown.” This seems unsupported not only 
by external but by internal evidence; for Paul 
was aiming to supply reasons and motives to 
liberality, on the ground that no one would lose 
or be straitened on account of large contribu- 
tions. Not a prayer, but a promise was needful 
for this.} Corresponding with the supply of the 
seed to the sower is the assurance that the same 
Being would bestow upon them and multiply for 
them that which would be necessary to their 
eowing, « e. to their work of beneficence. This 
has reference not merely to their future doings 
Os & consequence of; or asa Divine blessing upon; 
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their present liberality (Rtickert); but, as the - 
context and aim of the writer evidently require, 
to the benefaction then in progress (comp. d’ 
quay in ver. 11). It is not till we come to the 
second member of the sentence, that we find the 
blessing upon the future action exclusively re- 
ferred to: and will inerease the frutts of your 
righteousness. This corresponds to the bread 
for eating, and the whole signifies: As God 
makes the scattered seed grow until it brings 
forth fruit and so gives bread for the eating 
(Bpaor signifies the act of eating), so will He 
bless your sowing, your work of beneficence, 
and cause the fruits of your good conduct to in- 
crease. The fruits of righteousness correspond 
to the bread before spoken of, in the enjoyment 
of which the reward of diligence in sowing is 
acquired. The expression (in the sense of xap7té¢ 
dex.) occurs also in Hos. x. 12. But are we here 
to regard it as applicable to spiritual or worldly 
blessings? In the latter sense it would corres- 
pond with the interpretation we have given above 
to ver. 8. With great propriety the ancient 
church selected vv. 6-10 for being read on the 
day appointed for the commemoration of St. Lau- 
rentius (Aug. 10).*— Being enriched in 
everything unto all simplicity which 
works out through us thanksgiving to 
God.—lIn this verse the Apostle gives some ad- 
ditional particulars which may assist in deter- 
mining his meaning. We have an anacoluthon, 
in which the participle stands as a nominative, 
like eidérec in ey i. 7, as if tyeic had been ex- 
pressed in ver. 10. A similar construction may 
be seen in Col. iii. 16.—There is no need of sup- 
plying égoré [so that the sentence shall read: ye 
shall be enriched, etc.} for the connection with 
ver. 8 would not be suitable. As vv. 9and 10 
have an obvious connection with ver. 8, they 
cannot be taken as a parenthesis. (Our English 
A. V. ce adi ver. Of. as a parenthesis, but in- 
sertsno éoré, forit regards wAour:¢. as an indepen- 
dent nominative. It 1s better to connect it (not 
with ver. 8 but) with the verse immediately before 
it: ‘‘God will increase the fruits of your right- 
eousness (i. ¢. your resources), being enriched” 
(¢. e. so that ye shall be enriched) ete. Hoper.} 
'Ev ravri shows that their being enriched was 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word, and 
it is implied that waca dzAérne, in the sense of 
perfect simplicity (chap. viii. 2) was to be the 
result (though not precisely the designed object) 


(* Lanrentius was one of the seven deacons at Rome, and 
had the care of the treasury forthe poor. When his master 
Pope Sextus II. was led forth te martyrdom, L. to 
accompany him in this as he had done in other eacrificee, but 
he was told that he would not have long to wait. The gover- 
nor of the city demanded that he should surrender the trea. 
eures which he eo liberally dispensed to the poor. At the 
end of three days he made his appearance, followed by a vast 
train of miserable, Jamé and crippled persons, to whom he 
pointed, saying, “ These are onr treasures.” governor, 
feeling insulted, immediately hed him slowly roasted upon 
an iron seat or gridiron until he died (Aug. 9. A. D. 2&5). 
His dying words were, “Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant,” efc , Ps. cxifli.2. The Church in after tims s observed 
Aug. 10, in his memory, and as his speech and life were 
looked upon as an admirable fJustration of 2 Cor. ix. 6-10, 
that passage with profound Judgment was assigned for the 
Scriptural reading of that day (harvest time). Whatever 
vncertilnty rests upon the precise details of this story, 
Augustine has given his sanction to its general verity when 
he eays: ‘As easily might you hide the glory of Rome itself 
as that of the crown of Leurentius.”)} 


Cc HAP. 1X. 1-16. 
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of the enrichment. The Divine blessing upon 
those whe sincerely loved their brethren and 
cheerfully assisted them in time of trouble, would 
be seen in their becoming rich in all spiritual 
and temporal blessings. The final result would 
be such a perfect simplicity or singleness of heart, 
and such a pure benevoleace as knows nothing 
of selfish interests or painful forebodings, and 
manifests itself in a free and ample supply of 
others’ wants. [The word ‘ dounti, ” in 
our version hardly expresses this.}] Sach a sim- 
pliecity is not only the fruit of an abandant spi- 
ritual life, but is an actual experience which 
blesses even with temporal benefits these who 
kindly endeavor to alleviate the distresses of 
their brethren. In the relative sentence which 
works through us, ete., the Apostle comes back to 
the collection which had its origin and support 
in this arAéryc, and he gives prominence to one 
result of this simplicity whieh admirably corres- 

ded te its origin, (chap. viii. 1), inasmuch as 
it produced a spirit of thankegiving to God. 
*Hrec is here probably not causal, in the sense of 
quippe que, but equivalent to #. It is thus like 
boric, a8 commonly used in the later prose; or 
it is equivalent to: something which was work- 
ing. In d&’ judv Paul refers to himself and his 
assistants in the work of collection, since it was 
through their hands that the gift would be com- 
municated and the receivers would thus be in- 
duced to give God thanks. To Seq is by some 
made dependent upon xarepydélera: (for, or in 
behalf of God), but it is better to make it depen- 
dent upon evyapicriay, inasmuch as the construc- 
tion of the verb will then be preserved (Meyer: 
a dative of appropriation).—The reason for this 
thanksgiving he finds (ver. 12) in the oollection 
then in progress. 

Vers. 12-15.—Beoause the ministration 
of this servioe supplieth not only the 
wants of the saints, but also abounds 
through many thanksgivings anto God.— 
Nuanperk: ‘The Apostle here brings forward 
another motive for their cheerful contribution, 
in the material and moral benefits which the 
saints at Jerusalem would derive from it.’”” The 
ministration spoken of was net the service which 
Paul and his associates performed when they 
took eharge of the celleetion, but as in ver. 13, 
the service of those who took part in the eontri- 
bution itself. Tic Ae:rovpylac rabrac shows more 
particularly that it was something done for the 
Christian community (comp. Rom. xv. 27; Phil. 
ii. 25). The ministration, therefore, which con- 
sists In such a service must be of the same na- 
ture (Meyer: the work of distributing the alms). 
Whether such a word implies that this friendly 
service was an act of worship, or such a sacred 
performance as to deserve the name of an obia- 
tion (comp. Phil. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 16), may be 


left in doubt.* In thie inference the Apostle 


(* The word Acrovpyia, by which the Apostle designates 
once more the contribution of the Corinthians, was derived 
from the old Greek, aud especially the Attic language. 
Etrmologically it was from Adiros, of or belonging to the 
people, and épyor. a work, a publio work in the service of the 
peuple. At Athens, it was any public service os the con- 

ucting of the public shows, or theatres, or choirs (ver. 10), 
or the supply of food for the le on public occasions) 
which the wealthier citizens disc their own ex- 
pense, and usually in rotation. The word pasacd over into 


intended to say that the ministration of which 
he was speaking would not only supply a want 
of the saints (pocavaxAypovoa being strictly 
equivalent to: supplying by addition, chap. xi. 
9), but would overflow through many thanks- 
givings toward God, or would eause such thanks. 
giving to ascead in greatabundance. Here also 
T@ Veg is governed, not by wepicoeiovea, but by 
evyapioriav. [See T. Lewis’ explanation and 
illustration of this text in The Divine and Human 
tn the Scriptures, p. 889.—Ae they glorify God 
on account of the proof which this minis- 
tration gives of the subjection which 
flows from your confeasion of the Gospel 
of Christ (ver. 18a). The Apostle here does no- 
thing more than to define with more particularity 
what he had jast said, but with a connection of 
the participle similar to that which we have seen 
in ver. 1]; as if he had written in ver. 12: i 
consequence of the fact that many give thanks, etc. 
A:é points out the external medium (¢. ¢., the oc- 
casion) of a thing; in this place of the dogélev, 
ete. [They (the thankful recipients) glorifying 
God when they saw the proof which this minis- 
tration givea, etc. ]. The attempt to bring this 
word into immediate connection with ver. 12 is 
arbitrary and unnatural (comp. Osiander and 
Meyer). By doxiesjc (chap. viii. 2) we must un- 
derstand either the evidence which this servica 
would give that the Corinthians were approved, 
or the evidence which this service would give 
that the distribution itself was right and just, 
i. e., that it was such as might be expected from 
the Christian standard of benevolence (Meyer 
after Theophylact: d:a rij¢ doxivov tabrye nal pe- 
paprupnpeyne eri gidav3puria diaxoviac). In be- 
half of the latter view may be alleged the most 
natural signification of the words, and the fact 
that with eri is introduced a reason for thanks- 
giving whioh related to the Corinthians, It may 
be added that the dox:u4 of the dcaxovia must bave 
been alee a test of the Corinthians. That which 
was the object of their thankegiving is said to be 
the trorayh rie épodoylac tuev. In Hellenistic 
Greek, duoAoyia signifies: confession (not: agree- 
ment, comp. 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. iii. 1; iv. 14; 
x. 28), and it is the word for the way in which 
faith is outwardly expressed or made known 
(comp. Rom. x. 9 f.). Eig 1d evayyéiiow may 
therefore be joined with it, anslogously with 
wiorg sic ypiordy, mioreberv—eic Td ¢H¢, and simi- 
lar phrases. We should indeed have expected 
the article (7c) before ei¢ rd evay. to give it more 
definiteness, but we ought not to regard this as 
indispensable, inasmuch as we find every where 
great liberty in the use of it. Comp. Winer, 3 
19,2. The same is true with respect to ric 


Scriptural and ccclesiastical language, retaining principally 
the two ideas of a work or service, and a service of the pub- 
lic. In the New Testament, sometimes ane and sowetimes 
another of the historical ideas connected with the word is 
most prominent. It is sometimes a secular employment, 
though still in the service of Ged (Rom. xii. 6, comp. 
Kccles. vii, 30), soractimes a service done to a public servant 
of the Church (Phil. if. 30) sometimes a prepaid of instruc- 
tion, but more usually it was br gah to the P eetly or sac- 
rificial services (Luke i. 23; - will. B63 ix. Zh: x. 11). 
The more ethical idea is appropriate in our vis.: & 
voluntary act of benevolence for the public good, bat for 
God’s service, and hence an offering to the Lord of the 
Charch. Comp. Ostander. The Art. Lédurgie in Hertsog’s 
Encyc. by Parr]. ° 
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Korveviac ei¢ atvrotc, where the article is in like 
manner absent, and the same would still be true 
if we were to join el¢ rd evayy. with traxo7, 80 
that the phrase should mean a complying or obe- 
dient disposition toward the Gospel; in which 
case Tic duodoyiag would appear to be the source 
of the iraxon: on account of the obedience which 
results from your confession. On the other 
hand, by joining duodoyiac with ei¢ rd evayy., the 


evyapioriay, ete.; 8, that abréy stands emphati- 
cally at the head of the sentence, but on this 
construction has no special emphasis. If we 
connect it with ver. 14, supplying éxi before 
defoe: a8 previously before amAdryri, it seems 
strange that they should be said to give glory to 
God for their own prayers; and to obviate this 
the language can hardly be made to signify the 
hearing of their prayers. We should prefer to 


duodoyia may be regarded also as the object of ; connect it with dofdJovrec in such a way as to 
the wraxof, 80 that the idea shall be: since ye ' point out the manner in which they give glory to 


are obedient to your confession. [Besa, whom 
our A. V. follows, gives to the genitive the force 
of a participle, and renders rH tor. rhc duod. 
ipov: ‘your professed subjection.” Doddridge, 
however, well remarks, that ‘the words express 
not merely a professed, but a real subjection to 
the Gospel which was professed”’]. But the con- 
fession towards, or with reference to, the Gos- 
pel (=-the confession directed to the Gospel), is 
the confession of a feith in which love com- 
pletely sacrifices itself for another’s good icon: 
chap. viii. 8), and it therefore essentially re- 
quires that those who make it should cherish and 
put forth a similar love (comp. 1 Jobn iii. 16). 
Correspondent with this confession is the ézaxoy 
of which the Apostle here speaks. Another rea- 
son for this thanksgiving is given in the words—- 
And for the simplicity of your commu- 
nion with them and with all. (ver. 18 4.)— 
Korvwvia, as in chap. viii. 4, means the practical 
communion which is shown in the communication 
of aid. Etc shows the direction in which this pro- 
ceeds. The addition of é¢ wévra¢ was probably 
intended to suggest that it was well known gen- 
erally and possibly among the Christians at Jeru- 
salem, that the Corinthians were in the habit of 
sympathizing, ina practical way, and especially 
by a hospitable reception in their city, with Chris- 
tians of every country. That those Jewish Chris- 
tians should have concluded that the Corinthians 
were equally liberal to all simply because they 
were liberal to such distant brethren, does not 
seem equally probable. The connection of ei¢ rd 
evayyédov and eig avrobe, efe., with dofalorvrec in 
the sense of: they glorify God, with reference 
to the Gospel, to themselves and to all (Meyer), 
has something very feeble and forced about it. 
Such a connection is required neither by the 
want of the article (see above) nor by the ei¢, in- 
asmuch as this preposition fits very wel] here as 
expressive of tendency or direction; and might, 
according to the analogy of other words, be very 
properly substituted for the dative after duodoyiac 
and xonuviac. [The sense of the whole would 
then be: ‘‘they who receive such a proof as this 
ministration gives, will give glory to God for 
your obedience to the confession you have made 
with respect. to the Gospel of Christ, and for the 
common fellowship with them and with all Chris- 
tians which your single-hearted liberality dis- 
plays.”’]—Since they also, with prayer for 
you, long after you on account of the ex- 
ceeding grace of God toward [among] you 
(ver. 14). It is somewhat difficult to decide 
with which of the previous sentences this verse 
ought to be connected. Against its connection 
with ver. 12, it may be objected, 1, the extreme 


God: not only by their thanksgiving (vv. 12, 
13) but by their intercessions. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that such a construction is 
somewhat harsh. The best way, therefore, pro- 
bably is to take airév émiroVotvrwy together as a 
genitive absolute, (for we find this common 
enough with classical writers, where there is no 
distinction of subject), so that the meaning 
should be: ‘they, also, with prayers (¢. ¢., in 
the midst of prayers) for you, longing after you, 
ete. There is nothing really forced or imperti- 
nent in this definition of ércrodeiv by dejoe:: it 
is rather a delicate way of hinting at the pious 
spirit which prompted this longing. There is 
an apparent inappropriateness in this word 
érctroveiv, inasmuch as the churches could never 
be expected to come personally together. Some 
have, therefore, given it the meaning, cordally 
to love; but no example of such a meaning has 
been adduced. Nowhere else in the Scriptures 
is a meeting together of Christians in the future 
world (aldv uéAAwy) spoken of in this way as an 
object of Christian yearning. Neander takes 
émimodeiy to be the ardent longing which is 
prompted by Christian love to have a better per- 
sonal acquaintance with other Christians, and 
hence the final aim of this benevolent contribu- 
tion may have been, to bring these Jewish Chris- 
tians to acknowledge the Gentile Christians as 
their brethren in the kingdom of God. We 
must, however, remember that in the present 
case the more complete fellowship and the more 
animated enjoyment of common spiritual bless- 
ings in the church were actually brought about 
by means of personal intereourse through depu- 
ties. Thisis hinted at in the reason which is 
immediately subjoined: dc4 ty» trep av 
xapev to tuiv. ’Eni here designates them as the 
persons among whom Divine grace was active, 
and it is to be connected with trepBd2Aovoar. 
The idea then would be: on account of the grace 
of God which superabounds towards you, i. e., 
because the grace of God is superabundant 
among or upon you. The charitable contribu- 
tion was only one out of many streams flowing 
from this riches of grace (Osiander). As the 
Apostle contemplated this abundant reeult of 
Divine grace in the Corinthian Church, there 
arose from his deepest soul an outburst of holy 
thankfulness, to-which he now gives expression. 
—Thanks be unto God for his unspeaka- 
ble gift (ver. 15).—in this exclamation we need 
not suppose that he was endeavoring to repress 
some feeling of self-gratulation which he appre- 
hended might spring up in the hearts of the Co- 
rithians on account of what he had just ssid. 
The ‘unspeakable gift of God” was not strictly 


length of the intervening ver. 18; 2, that d:4| or exclusively the fortunate result which God 
does not stand before vefoews as it does before | had brought about by means of the collection, 
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for the expression is rather too strong for such 
an application. The Apostle’s mind was evi- 
dently upon the great gift of redemption with 
all its rich results; (especially) in the church 
where was found that simple spirit of benevo- 
lence, on which depended all the good results of 
which he had been speaking. But the entire 
spiritual blessing which he expected from God’s 
grace included the particular effect of Divine 
grace or the especial blessing which God’s love 
had conferred onthem. (The difference between 
Meyer’s and Osiander’s exposition on this point 
is not essential). 

(Stanitey: ‘In these four last verses the 
Apostle throws himself forward into the time 
when s Jerusalem he should receive the thanks 
of the Jewish Christians for this contribution, 
and thereby witness the completion of the har- 
mony between the Jewish and Gentile Churches. 
Hence the impassioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occasion. Compare 
the abrupt introduction of similar thanksgivings 
in Rom. ix. 5; xi. 838-86; 1 Cor. xv. 67; Gal. i. 
5; Eph. iii. 20; 1 Tim. i. 172’). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As God looks upon the heart, the acceptable- 
ness of an act of benevolence in His sight depends 
upon the cheerfulness with which it is rendered, 
upon the degree in which those who are filled 
with Divine love find a real pleasure in relieving 
those who are in want. This inward delight 
will be shown inthe pleasant manner with which 
the outward act is accompanied, and the receiver 
will thus be satisfied that the giver is glad to be 
called upon, and to be able to perform a duty 
which a God of goodness has committed to him. 
Where this spirit is wanting, and it is evident 
that the man gives with a painful reluctance, 
from a regard only to the expectations of others, 
from a vain ambition not to fall behind those 
of equal or less wealth, or from the urgent im- 
portunities of others, the gift will have no value 
in God’s sight, however costly it may be. But 
a cheerful heart will always make an open hand; 
whatever the man has will bo freely dispensed, 
with no close or anxious calculations of the 
amount, if he oan only be sure of doing good, 
and of relieving or removing the necessities of 
his fellow-men. Accordingly God has declared 
that everything sown in this spirit shall bring 
forth a corresponding harvest, that those who 
give from necessity, sparingly, unwillingly, or 
half willingly, shall have a proportionate gain, 
and that those who give cheerfully and liberally 
shall have showered upon them an abundance 
not only of spiritual but of temporal blessings. 
As the result of both these kinds of blessing, the 
cheerful giver will acquire that noble and perfect 
simplicity which more completely surrenders 
everything to One who never fails to supply 
every want, and which is more and more un- 
wearied in works of beneficence. And not only 
is he himself thus prospered, but (what is far 
more important) many hearts which are refreshed 
by his bounty will overflow with thankfulness, 
and will give glory to God; a loving fellowship 
will spring up between the giver and the receiver; 


and the spiritual life of each will be quickened 
and strengthened. 

(2. It has sometimes been questioned whether 
this promise, (vv. 8-10) is fully borne out by ob- 
servation and experience. Not to dwell, how- 
ever, upon the fact that the Apostie isin this place 
only laying down what might be expee:«d 4 4 
God’s power, and leaves undecided the question 
whether that power will always be put forth in 
every specific case, we may suggest that the Apos- 
tleé1s merely giving the general tendency and result 
of righteousness (Hodge). It will be, however, time 
enough to show that our passage will admit of ex- 
ceptions, when a case of failure has been produced. 

8. The power of all active beneficence in promot- 
tng the Church’s unity and common life.—Paul’s 
earnestness in the matter of this collection was 
quite disproportionate to its importance as an 
isolated fact. He was evidently looking far be- 
yond it to the kind feelings and fellowship which 
such a work was fitted to promote. There had 
been, and there still was, great danger of a rup- 
ture between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Paul evidently anticipated much from this col- 
lection, in smoothing down any asperities which 
had already become apparent. 

4. It is evident that a community of goods 
(whatever it may have been) did not preserve 
the Church at Jerusalem from poverty and want. 
Clearly it had never been compulsory nor ab- 
solutely universal, and was only for the occasion 
oa which so many strangers were in Jerusalem. 
As a requirement, it seems only to have been that 
each one should hold all that he had subject to 
the call of necessity. (See on Acts iv. 84-87). 
Probably then, and certainly ever since, the 
apostolic rule was, ‘‘not an absolute uniformity, 
but a mutual codperation and assistance.” (STAN- 
LEY). 

My The community of love laid down in this 
section would preserve the whole Church from 
want. In the great body there would be ‘al- 
ways an all-sufficiency in all things,” and with such 
a spirit it would be faithfully applied. 

6. The Apostle clearly distinguishes between 
spiritual and temporal blessings.—The Corinthians 
might sow the one and not reap the other. We 
may sow much love and self-sacrifice, and reap 
abundantly the reward of such a sowing in kind, 
t. e., in their spiritual results, but reap very lit- 
tle of pecuniary or temporal gain. ‘What Paul 
promised these Corinthians was: 1, the love of 
God (ver. 7); 2, @ spirit abounding in every 
good work (ver. 8); thanksgiving on their behalf 
(vv. 11-18). Anoble harvest! but all spiritual.” 
(F. W. Ropertson). God might or might not 
give of His infinite sufficiency and ability (ver. 
8), for their temporal wealth. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srapke:—Ver. 1. Confidence and admonition 
may very properly exist together, the one in 
view of an honorable and upright character, and 
the other because many need a preparation for 
their duties.—Ver. 2. A good beginning is not 
always sure of a good ending; we must there- 
fore admonish one another and pray that we 
may continue diligent in every good work (1 
Thess. iii. 2).—Hspinasr:—Commendable soli- 
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citude to observe accuracy in all we say; and to 
fulfil all we engage to do; without this, our 
words are only vain boasting. Away with this! 
—Ver. 4. We should be careful to have good 
reasons when we praise another, otherwist both 
parties may only be brought to greater shame. 
—IJbid: Support of the poor, and suppert of 
pastors. Plead and pray forthem! Oh, if all 
who are in comfortable circumstances would but 
remember how much their doing good has to do 
with God’s blessing! Their ability to do gddd is 
His blessing, and they ought to be the hand by 
which He blesses others, only that they them- 
selves may be more blessed (vers. 6,9). The 
covetous man only betrays himself by pretending 
to give liberally; for he gives only a little ac- 
cording to his ability, and this with evident re- 
luctance and low motives.—Ver. 6. Every thing 
we have is from God; the more we have, the 
more readily, abundantly and joyfully should we 
communicate for the relief of others, with no ex- 
pectation of a reward. And yet it is not wrong 
to have an eye to those promises which are a 
token of God’s great love and readiness to help 
us in our weakness (Heb. x. 85; xi. 26).—Jbid: 
Alms given merely by commandment are a kind 
of forced sins, transferred and deposited to our 
account. Gifts bestowed with curses bring no 
blessings or reward.—Ver. 7. A generous love 
of our neighbor is like ripe clusters of grapes, 
whose swect juices flow forth by their own force. 
It can scarcely be appealed to before its cheer- 
ful response is ready. Without such a love men 
must be hard pressed before they yield any thing, 
and the little that comes forth is soured by com- 
plaints and murmurings.—Ver. 8. HepINGER:— 
Nothing bestowed upon Christ’s members is lost; 
and yet look well that no sighs adhere to your 
gifts! If it does not properly belong to you, it 
cannot be acceptable. To offer what rightfully 
belongs to another, is very fitly called, skinning 
your neighbor and hanging his hide up in the 
temple for God.—Christian virtues are joined 
together like the links of a chain. He is a per- 
fect Christian who fails in no part of his duties. 
Ver. 9. Spenser :—Genuine love is careful to be- 
stow its bounty upon such persons and in such a 
way that goodness shall not encourage wicked- 
ness; but the hand which freely scatters must 
not be fettered with too many scruples, if only 
the worthy are not overlooked. Blessed are the 
merciful whose care reaches to the soul as well 
as to the body, to eternity as well as to time 
(Matth. v. 7).—Ver. 10. Hepinagr :—The sower 
not unfrequently scatters on the soil what little 
seed he has, and with painful anxiety hopes fer 
a plentiful harvest. Buch a harvest God has 
promised to those who sow liberally (in well 
doing), and are moved by love to men and a de- 
sire to serve God.—Ver. 11. God is the true cen- 
tre from which all lines of blessing diverge, and 
in which all benevolent actions again converge 
in grateful thanksgivings.—Ver. 12. How much 
good springs from love! It preserves the life of 
Christ’s members, and turns their hearts into 
altars of incense where God is adored.—Ver. 
13. The confession of a true faith and the over- 
flowing of a genuine love are beautiful things, 
for which we have reason to rejeice and to praise 
the Lord.—Ver. 14. Those who receive kindness 


should heartily thank God for the spirit bestowed 
upon the giver, and pray that he may receive an 
abundant blessing.—Ver. 15. Let us never see or 
hear of a charitable work without rejoicing in it 
and praising God for it. 

Berens. Biste:—Ver. 2. Whoever leaves 
what he must do to the last hour, will find him- 
self confused and his good work put to shame 
(the foolish virgins).—Ver. 8f. Satan endeavora 
to strangle our good purposes at the birth, and 
we should take osre faithfully to finish what we 
have begun well. Every one is in danger during 
his religious course of becoming cold in heart; 
it is always well, therefore, when God sends 
some one to stimulate our seal—Ver. 5. If no~ 
thing in the heart is pleasing to God, we may be 
sure that the outward act will have no blessing. 
—Ver. 6. God delights in what fiows liberally 
from a loving heart.—Ver. 7. The Christian 
knows no joy without faith, or which proceeds 
not from grace. It is by the delight which the 
liberal man finds in giving, that God steals his 
heart and forces upon him a grace far richer 
than what he gave.—Ver. 8. In proportion as we 
apply to the poor those gifts with which Divine 
love has favored us will be the grace which we 
shall receive in their stead; only the returning 
stream will be the most abundant, that goodness 
and faithfulness may meet together.—Ver. 9. In 
scattering his blessings, the Christian must re- 
collect that though his heart should be open and 
unreserved, he should also proceed as carefully 
as possible, for the work of love should be wise. 
Even righteousness demands this. But it will 
be like a regular growth, in which there is no 
decay; for as it is in harmony with the Divine 
nature, it must be eternal.—Ver. 10. God gives 
the seed, and He must give the harvest, but not 
immediately, for then we could not distinguish 
His several footsteps. When we open our bearts 
to God (by our alms) the blessings always return 
upon us in a thirty, sixty or an hundred fold in- 
crease of Christian graces.—Ver. 12. It is said 
that, ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ;” and we 
here see that obedience to the second table re- 
acts upon the better fulfilment of the first, inas- 
much as it awakens a spirit of praise.—Ver. 15. 
Whoever recognises and accepts of Christ as a 
gift, will be thankful and strive to live to the Di- 
vine glory. Each attribute of God bas a ten- 
dency to produce in us something like itself; and 
as He freely gives to us, we also are led freely to 

ve, 

s BexGcEet:—Ver. 8 God gives us what we have, 
not so much that we may have it, but that we 
may do good. Every thing in life, even the best 
earned rewards, are seeds sown for a future 


‘harvest. 


Rizcen:—Ver. 5. A gift will be a blessing, 
for the supply it affords, for the cheerful kind- 
ness it displays, and for the thanksgiving of 
which it is the occasion.—When it is a matter of 
covetousness, it will be done penuriously and un- 
pleasantly, and will be received without pleasure 
or satisfaction.—Ver. 6. The figure of sowing 
and reaping is very appropriate to the work of 
charity. That which is scattered, is something 
which we look upon as needful for our support, 
but which will not be as profitable if it is hoard- 
ed up. We must not be anxious about wind and 
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weather, but trust rather to God's providence 
than to our own prudence. Much seed will doubt- 
less fall by the wayside, but that on the good 
soil will abundantly reward us for all we sowed. 
Ver. 8. God can turn to our advantage not 
enly the inorease of our worldly wealth, but 
every blessing of His daily providence. In this 
way He may give us health, peace, pious hus- 
bands and wives, pious children and faithfal do- 
mestics, and make them an advantage to us. 
We often see those who are reluctant to do kind 
acts for their neighbors lose mere by extrava- 
gant children aad unfaithful servants, than would 
have formed a handsome contribution for the 
poor.—Vers. 11ff. Where we have true simpli- 
city of character, we are not particular in the 
enjoyment of what God gives us, but we are sa- 
tisfied and hopeful, even where we seem to be in 
want.—Ver. 15. Christ ie indeed an unspeakable 
gift, but in Him is included the gospel, with all 
its power in the heart, and those works of eha- 
rity to which it prompts us, a supply for every 
want, an overcoming faith, a thankfnl spirit, the 
common fellowship of prayer which He creates, 
and the prospect of a harvest of blessiags through 
all eternity. 

Heopner:—Ver. 1. An enlightened Christian 
needs no long exposition of his duties.—Ver. 2. 
Even for the sake of a good example, it may be 
a duty to give liberally.—Ver. 4. If a minister 
has done all within his power, and his people are 
without benevolence, theirs mast be the reproach. 
Ver. 5. God’s blessing depends not upon the 
amount, but upon the spirit with which we give. 
Ver. 6. The principles on which we shall be 
blessed are: the more active we are in doing 
goed, the greater will be our blessing; the more 
we are emptied of earthly things, the more we 
are filled with God, and vice versa. Worldly pru- 
dence says: Do net make yourself a beggar! but 
Christinn prudence says: Give all that thou hast! 
Ver. 7. The value of our charities depends 
wpor their being given from a pure heart. God’s 

grace in the heart makes a glad heart.— 
er. 9. God can give abundantly, not only in 
earthly, but in spiritual things.—Ver. 12. The 
giving of alms is of an advantage even in the 
spiritual life; for it awakens and strengthens 
ur faith m the reality of a Christian spirit in 
the church, and of course in the presence of God 
Himself, to help the poor through His children. 
When the heart of God’s professed people are 
uumerciful and severe toward others, it becomes 
hard and bitter, inclined to unbelief, and a dis- 
honor to our religion.—Ver. 14. A spirit of 
prayer is no slight recompense for doing good. 
Even those whom we never knew beeome in- 
teresting to us when we hear that Divine grace 
abounds in them. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 6. It is better to give to- 
day than to-morrow, for no one knows how long 
he will be able to give. Reason, indeed, always 
gives reluctantly, from fear of some poasible mis- 
fortune in the future; but the Bible says: ‘Give 
& portion to seven, and even to eight, for thou 
knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth” 
(Eecles. xi. 2, comp. Prov. tik 27, 28). God al 
ways gives with a liberal hand; and if it is a 
blessing for us to give, let us not measure our 
alms with = Ponuxious and covetous spirit. God 


also cheerfully lets us have the best He has; and 
if our alms are a sacrifice of praise, let us not 
corrupt it with the leaven of covetousness, but 
accompany it with the sweet incense of a com- 
plete dedication of our own selves to God (Chap. 
viii. 5, Mal. i. 14).—Ver. 6. The giving ef alms 
is itself a blessing, and of course the giver must 
be blessed. Aa the sun draws the water, and as 
the clouds give back in showers what they before 
received, (Eccles. xi. 3) so will God graciously 
return what we bestow (in His name and in His 
hand) although it sometimes may seem like cnst- 
ing our bread upon the waters. A poor man 
gives only an insignificant mite, but it is a bless- 
ing, and he will have a harvest of blessings; 
blessings from God’s children, and blessings from 
our heavenly Father in this world and in the 
next. He who sows in blessings (giving ia the 
Lord and to the Lerd), shall reap alee in btess- 
ings: He will hear many exclaim, ‘‘Ged reward 
you!” and ‘*Thank God!” and these shall rise 
up before God with his alms, and spring up in 
many full ears to form his harvest wreath in 
another, and even in the present world. If those 
whe receive our gifts should be unthaukful, and 
should have no share in our blessing, God is faitk- 
ful to remember every seed sown, and to make 
it fruitful in blessings. Only see to it, there- 
fore, that everything you sow is a bounty and not 
® covetousness, and then give over ail care about 
the harvest, to the Lord whe will net fail to make 
it exceedingly abundant!—Ver. 10. Wo have the 
same God in the kingdom of grace as in the king- 
dom of nature. In the latter our Lord once 
asked hia disciptes, ‘‘Lacked ye anything?” and 
they replied, “Nothing!” (Luke xxii. 83). In 
the former also we may be sure that all cheerful 
givers, when asked, ‘‘ Have you ever been impo- 
verished by your scattering?” will glorify that 
Lord who has taken upon Himself the debts of 
all His poor (Prov. xix. 17), by answering: 
‘sNever; we have always had the blessing Paul 
promised the Corinthians.’’—Just as a citizen 
shows his subjection to the civil law by a eon- 
scientious payment of all his legal assessments, 
so a Christian shows that bis confession is sub- 
ject to the gospel when he cheerfully assists in 
the collection of al) church dues.—Ver. 14. The 
longing which God’s people sometimes feel in 
every part of the general church on earth to en- 
joy each others’ fellowship is not extinguished 
even if they have no prospect of meeting in the 
flesh, but we instinctively yearn for a fellowship 
face to face in the mansions of the eternal 
city. 

{[Stantzy:—The Apostle presses upon them, 
(1) speed, vv. 1-5; (2) readiness, vv. 6-7; (3) 
bounty, vv. 8-16. A CnLarnag: ‘‘The Apostle. 
enumerates the good effects which would be pro- 
duced by their liberal alms-giving: 1. The wants. 
of the saints would be supplied; 2. many thanks- 
givings woutd thereby be rendered unto God; 3. 
the Corinthians would thereby give proof of 
their subjection to the Gospel; and 4. the pray-- 
ers of those relieved will ascend up to God in: 
behalf of their benefactors.” See a Sermon of 
Dr. Barrow on the ge from the Psalms. 
quoted in ver. 9, in which the subject of ** Bounty 
to the Poor,” would seem to be exhausted ( Works- 
Vol. I. Ser. 81)]. 
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XV.—DEFENCE OF HIS APOSTOLIC ENERGY, POWERS AND ACTS AGAINST THE AS. 
SAULTS OF HIS ARROGANT OPPONENTS. 


CHaprer X. 1-18. 


Now I Paul myself beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, who in 

resence [indeed] am base [lowly] among you, but being absent am bold toward you: 

2 But I beseech [entreat] you, that I may not be bold when I am present with that 

confidence, wherewith I think to be bold against some, which think of us as if we 

3 walked according to the flesh. For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after 

4 the flesh: (For the weapons of our warfare’ are not carnal, but mighty through God 

5 to the pulling down of strong holds:) Casting down imaginations, [reasonings, Aoyco- 

pods} and every high thing that exalteth iteelf [is raised, éxarpépevov] against the 

knowledge of God, and bringing ioto captivity every thought [every thought into 

6 captivity] to the obedience of Christ; And having iu a readiness to revenge all dis- 

obedience, usrery failure in obedience, zapaxo7y] when your obedience is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things after the outward appearance? If any man trust to [io] him- 

self that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think (conclude, AoyrSéc6w] this again, that, 

8 as he zw Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s [om. Christ’s].2_ For though [even if, 

édy te} I should boast somewhat more [abundantly, zeproodrepdv] of our author- 

ity, which the Lord hath given us‘ for edification, and not for your destruction, I 

9 should not be ashamed: That I may not seem as if I would terrify you by lettera: 

10 For his letters, say they,’ are weighty and powerful; but hs bodily presence ts weak, 

11 and his speech contemptible. Let such a one think this, that, such as we are in word 

by letters when we are absent, such will we be [are we] also in deed when we are 

12 present. For we dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare ourselves with 

some that commend themselves: but they, measuring themselves by [among, év] them- 

13 selves, and comparing themselves among [with] themselves, are not wise. But we* 

will not boast’ of things without our measure, [boast without measure, ef¢ td duetpa] 

but according to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed [apportioned] to 

14 us, a measure to reach even unto you. For we stretch not ourselves beyond our mea- 

sure, a8 though® we reached not unto you: for we are come [came foremost, ég@dca- 

15 ae far as to you also in preaching the gospel of Christ. Not boasting of things 

without our measure [boasting without measure], that is, of other men’s labors; but 

having hope, when your faith is increased, oe as your faith increases, abf&avonévy¢ | 

having hope, when your faith is increased, that [as your faith increases, adf&avopfvy¢ 

that] we shall be enlarged by you [among you, é» 5uiv] according to our rule abund- 

16 antly, To preach the gospel in the regions [as far as the parta, e/¢ rd Oxepéxetva] beyond 

17 you, and not to boast in another man’s line of things made ready to our hand. But 

18 he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For not he that commendeth himeelf is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


1 Ver. 4.—Rec. has orpareias, but its authority Is feeble. [Internal evidence would seem strong in favor of etpersiags 
both here and in 1 Tim. {. 18, for ordimartly (though by no means uniformly) it is used for military service or warfare, 
while orpand signifies rather an army: but they are often nsed interchangeably, and the external evidence against ft ie 
too strong to be forsaken (Tisch.). Lachm. however (sustained only by . B.) adopts it.) 

3 Ver. 7.—Rec. has ov after jyeis: but it is thrown out by the majority of the best M88. (7 . after rejecting 
it in ed. 3d, restores it {n ed. 7th with the remark: “at ud molestum omnino omissum videtur: addidisse vis 
credibile videtur.” And yet the documentary ovidence against it (B. C. D. (ist hand) PF. G. Sin. many cursives, Vulg. Goth. 
Byr. Arm. with most of the ancient expositors) is very strong.) 

8 Ver. 8.—The predominance of evidence is in favor of re after cat; it ie easter to conceive of its omission than of ite 
insertion. On the other hand «ai before wepucadrepow has the weight of authority a it, and it is probably a euppie- 
mentary addition. (Tisch. now restores it and thinks it more likely to have been omitted than added by a foreign hand.) 

4 Ver. 8.—nyiy after xiptos fs uncertain. It might have seemed superfluous after gyir, and yet very appropriate 
after duxev. The best MSS. do not have it. 

8 Ver. 10.—[émoroAas is placed before ud» by Lachm. after Codd. B. and Sin.}. ¢yoiy is better sustained than ¢esw; 
it is aleo the more difficult reading. 

¢ Ver. 12, 18.—od cvnovorw sueis 82 are thrown out by a number of critics, but on the sole authority of Occhtent=] 
M&SS., some of which have jets 82, although theee last words seem like an incomplete resteration when they stand 
alone. The transcriber’s eye easily passed from ov before ovy to ovyx after jueis S2. and it was difficult to explain the 
passage without omitting theee words. See critical remarks [and Stanley’s extended discussion.) 

’ helt 18.—cavxyodueda hes satisfactory evidence In its favor; and is neither to be left out nor exchanged for 
AVY NOF «Kcavywpevor. 

Ver. 14.—Lachmn. has os 7 instead of ov vp oe, but his authorities are weak [only Cod. B. and two very recent 
eursives. As he places the mark of interrogation davrévs, the sense remains the same. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In passing to a new section (dé), the tone of 
the Apostle’s discourse becomes much altered. 
[‘‘The conciliatory and affectionate strain of 
entreaty which pervaded the first part, is ex- 
changed for that of stern command, and almost 
menace: there is still the same expression of de- 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed 
with a language of sarcasm and irony which has 
parallels in the First Epistle, but none up to this 
point in the Second. With this change in the 
general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first 
person plural, he here almost invariably (and in 
some instances with unusual emphasis) employs 
the first person singular; the digressions no 
longer go off to general topics, but revolve more 
closely round himself; the Corinthians are no 
longer commended for their penitent zeal, but 
rebuked for their want both of love and peni- 
tence. The confident hopes which he had ex- 
pressed for the future are exchanged for the 
most gloomy forebodings. This change is not to 
be accounted for by supposing this section to bea 
distinct fragment between his First and Second 
Epistles; for, after all, the differences between 
the different parts are no greater than those be- 
tween other portions of his writings: nor by 
supposing that he is addressing a different por- 
tion of the Corinthian congregation, for no inti- 
mation of this is given; but it is possible that 
some considerable pause, either of time or 
thought, now took place, during which addi- 
tional news or recollections of an unfavorable 
character came before him, and gave a new turn 
to his discourse. As the time drew near also in 
which he was to visit and test his apostolic 
power among them, he was perhaps haunted by 
the fear that he should have to visit them in an- 
g:r and notin love. Such a feeling is the basis 
of this, as that of gratitude was the basis of the 
first portion of the Epistle. It is from this that 
he starts (x. 1-7), from this the digressions fly 
off (x. 12; xii. 10), and to this his conclusion 
returns (xii. 11; xiii. 13). Sranvey (abridged )]. 
His object now is to vindicate his Apostolic cha- 
racter and authority against those ill-disposed 
and arrogant opponents who had made light of 
them. The tendency of what he says is still to 
draw off the Church, with which he was anxious 
to deal tenderly, from those antagonists on whom 
he had determined to exert the Apostolic powers 
they had depreciated. 

Vers. 1-4. Now I Paul myself, beseech 
you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, who in presence, indeed, am 
lowly among you, but being absent am 
bold toward you (ver. 1).—([In no other part 
of his Epistles hag he made his individua- 
lity so prominent. He usually says, ‘I Paul,” 
(Gal. v. 2; Eph. iii. 1; Philem. 19), or uses 
simply the first person (singular or plural) of 
some verb]. Here avrdéc is added, and by way 
of emphasis is placed at the head of the sentence. 
It should be construed neither in the sense of 
uliro (of my own accord), nor in that of tdem 
(always the same) in opposition to those who re- 
proached him that he had been fickle or inconsis- 


tent in his conduct, nor in contrast with those 
who had charge of the collection, with the poor 
saints who were to be relieved, with his calum- 
Niators, or with him who hitherto had been as- 
sociated with him inthe composition of the Epis- 
tle (chap. i. 1). With respect to this last sug- 

estion, we have nothing in the remainder of tho 

pistle which indicates that the Apostle wished 
to make prominent that he was sustaining any 
new relation to them, or that he was now more 
than before addressing the Coripthians with bis 
own hand or especially authenticating what he 
was about to write. The word has reference 
rather to the prayer in ver. 2, which is brought 
out in a somewhat gentler form by the exhorta- 
tion in ver. 1, and it relates to what is said in 
the relative sentence in ver. 1, as if he would 
say: I myself admonish and pray you; even I, 
who in persona! appearance am so mean among 
you, but when absent am so bold toward you; ¢. 
e., even I who, according to the disparaging 
insinuations of my opponents, (for these are 
evidently aimed at), am bold only when at a 
distance, and so submissive (cringing, faint- 
hearted) when personally present with you, now 
exhort and pray you, to save me by your con- 
duct the necessity of being bold and overbearing 
when I shall be present with you. With the 
words éy® IlavAoc, on which the main emphasis 
should be placed, he meets them in that Aposto- 
lic and personal character which was so familiar 
to them, to which they owed so much, and on 
which his admonition now depended for all its 
power. He strengthens this, however, by the 
addition: by the meekness and gentleness (rpaé- 
THC Kat Excecxeia) of Christ. This gentleness and 
benignity or mildness (Acts xxiv. 4) of Christ 
(comp. Matth. xi. 29f; Isa. xlvii. 2f.), ought 
to move them to comply with his exhortation. 
As this was the ordinary spirit and manner of 
Christ, they ought to see that Christ’s Apostles 
might also be gentle, and they should not make 
it necessary for him to proceed against them 
with severity. Ewald takes it as an admonition 
to the Corinthians, that they should not, like his 
opponents mistake for weakness that meekness 
and humility which he carefully copied in all his 
conduct from the example of Christ. Neither 
does the scope of the passage nor analogy require 
that we should construe d’4 in the sense of a so0- 
lemn protestation (Osiander). Acd with a genit. 
often indicates the means or accompaniments; 
as if the action were passing through them, 
and receiving a peculiar coloring from the me- 
dium. Paul’s entreaty is here supposed to sc- 
quire a special tenderness by being dia ri¢ mpgér. 
x. even, [Jeur, 3 906.38 B. 1]. The distinction 
between mpaéry¢ and érceixeca, according to Me- 
lancthon, consists in this: the former means non 
temere trasci, and the latter facile placari. Ben- 
gel makes the former virtus magis absoluta (wil- 


| lingness to suffer and to forgive), and the latter 


magis refertur ad alios. According to Meyer the 
contrast is between what was actually expe- 
rienced and what was strictly just. HsoBNER: 
Meckness endures the pain, but gentleness cor- 
rects the faults of others with forbearance. 
{WrBsteER AND WILKINSON say that ‘‘paér. is 
natural mildness of disposition; eee. a habit 
arising from considerateness, exemplified by our 
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Lord in Luke ix. 56, and Matth. xxvi. 41.” 
Comp. Trencu, Synn., First Part, pp. 207-10]. 
The idea (of Riichert) that Paul felt especially 
touched by the insinuation contained in the re- 
lative sentence, inasmuch as he was conscious 
that notwithstanding all his vehemence he was 
really deficient in personal courage, must have 
originated in a sad misapprehension of the Apos- 
tle’s character as presented in his life and Epis- 
ties. Those opponents who urged this objeetion 
in order to weaken the impression which his 
severe reproofs had produced, had found a 
plausible reason for their assertion in the fact 
that, for fear of aggravating the evil, he had 
spoken of some things within the Church itself 
with a degree of hesitation. It is possible, too, 
that after his second visit to Corinth (and before 
our first Epistle) the state of things had become 
s0 much worse, that he had felt obliged to write 
with more severity than he had displayed when he 
was among them (Meyer). It would be hardly 
correct to go back as far as his first visit among 
them (1 Cor. ii. 8), for the observation of his 
opponents had probably been made at some later 
period. But the matter on which the Apostle 
exhorts his readers is contained in the prayer 
(Séozai) which follows in ver. 2.—But I pray 
that I may not when present have to be 
bold with that confidence with which I 
think to be bold against some.—([By 
translating mapax. of ver. 1, and déou of ver. 2, 
by the same word (beseech) our common version 
fails to preserve the growing earnestness indi- 
cated by the latter word. For a similar inter- 
change of these words see chap. v. 20, 21; vi. 1; 
viii. 4]. The dé not only indicates that he was 
taking up again what had gone before, but it in- 
troduces a contrast to the sentence implied in the 
relative sentence. The prayer itself, as the con- 
text and the want of the accusative of the object 
shows, was directed not to God (for then srapa- 
nad in ver. 1 would have no significance) but to 
the Corinthians. [‘‘The terms in which this is 
expressed are taken from the description which 
the detractors were accustomed to give of him 
(ver. 1), which, although apparently incidental, 
is the key note of all that follows, in which the ideas 
rarecyv. and 6ap/. in various turns of thought and 
bata continually and prominently recur.” 
TANLBY.] The article ré serves to make the in- 
finitive sentence especially prominent. Iapdén cor- 
responds in signification with et¢ mpécwrov in ver. 
}. The thing prayed for is, that they would not 
allow it to become necessary for him to be bold 
among them. The seroidno was that confi- 
dence in his official authority and rights which 
was connected with good conscience, and whose 
dependence was indeed upon God, but need not 
be understood here. Aoyifopa: is not in the pas- 
sive (I am reckoned) to express the way in which 
he was estimated by his opponents (Luther). 
Beza not only regards it as a passive, but takes 
foAujoa: as & preterite, which, however, would 
have called for some additional word (ardéyv) to 
imply this (comp. Meyer). It denotes here, as it 
often does in Euripides and Herodotus, the in- 
tention, the design or determination of the mind. 
Ue aaa thinks the word does not imply a 
Nl or settled purpose. Paul ‘‘ssidgot ‘ where- 
with I am prepared,’ but ‘wherewith I think,’ 
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for he had not yet resolved upon this, though 
his opponents had given him oocasion enough.” 
Bloomfield notices a paronomasia in Aoyiloua 
and Aoy:Couzévovc, which if introduced into Eng- 
lish might perhaps be best expressed by reckon]. 
As the case is different with Acy:Zouévovc, the 
word there has the meaning of, to reckon for, or 
as something. 'Ert revac should be connected not 
with Jappjoa: but with roAyfca, which must 
here be taken absolutely and in the sense of, to 
have courage, to be resolute, to step forth boldly 
(as in Homer, Pindar, the tragic poets and 
Thucydides). [It has also something of the 
signification, to venture, to have the heart, as if 
the agent endured or suffered something, because 
he acted in spite of natural feeling, or under great 
difficulties. This idea may be traced in the use of 
the word eee those who think 
of us as if we walked according to the 
fiesh. (ver. 2 6.)—He does not name these per- 
sons, but be immediately characterizes them from 
the way in which they were in the habit of judging 
him. ‘Qc is here used as in 1 Cor.iv.1. [THepe- 
marovvrec etymologically signifies, to walk about, 
hither and thither, and Stanley thinks that we 
have here a reference to this original meaning]. 
Kara odpxa repirareiy here signifies, a course of 
conduct, characterized by the odpé (1. ¢., by the 
psychic-corporeal life), destitute of a spiritual 
character, and not merely dependent upon exter- 
nal influences, and of course feeble, but in posi- 
tive antagonism to the spirit, and of course sin- 
ful; i.e, the organ and prineiple of sin (Beck, 
Christl., Lebrwiss, p. 278). The idea of weak- 
ness probably predominates, but the expression 
describes a course of conduct determined by the 
fear of men, or the desire of pleasing men, and 
hence a personal bearing disgraced by cowardice 
or servility (rarecyéc). The human nature re- 
ferred to was therefore one enfecbled, not merely 
from the want of Divine support, but from sin 
(comp. on 1 Cor. xii. 17).—For though we 
walk in the flesh, we do not make war 
according to the flesh (ver. 3).—A reason 
is here given for the prayer in ver. 2, and at the 
same time he exonerates himself from what had 
been charged upon him by his opponents (roi¢ 
Aoyil.—neperarowvrac). I beg of you not to al- 
low me to be placed in such circumstances 
that I shall be obliged to venture on an un- 
pleasant part when I shall be present with you. 
For although we are walking in the flesh, we 
do not take the field, or carry on war accord- 
ing to the flesh, & ¢, we are not determined 
by fleshly considerations as those persons 
imagine. <rpareberVa (1 Cor. ix. 7), understood 
in the more comprehensive sense oH a by its 
contrast with wep:rareiv, designates the Apostles’ 
whole ministry in its numerous conflicts with 
hostile powers, under the fignre of a warfare. 
Comp. ii. 14; 1 Tim. i. 18. The emphasis lies 
upon the two contrasted prepositions év and xaré. 
The flesh (capf) is indeed the sphere in which 
we move, t. ¢. the psychical and corporeal life 
with all its sinful infirmities is the instrument by 
which and the department fn which we act 
(comp. (@ éy capxi in Gal. fi. 20), but it is not 
the influence which determines our movements.” 
The reason for this assertion is given in ver. 4. 
—For the weapons of our warfare are not 
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carnal but mighty before God for the | been in existence and to have been taken in the 
pulling down of strong holds.—The Apos-' war with these pirates. Each word here used 
tle here describes the kind of weapons be used, | strikingly carries out the metaphor]. The way 


t. ¢«. the means by which he carried on his minis- 
try (3rA¢ chap. vi. 7) in contrast with those of 
his adversaries. As his weapous bore not the 
stamp of the flesh, there was no reason for say- 
ing that his action as a Christian warrior was 
under the direction of the flesh. W. F. Besser: 
+s The text must certainly give a strong testimony 
against the mingling of ecclesiastical authority 
with the civil power of the sword (comp. Augsb. 
Conf. p. 64, Art. of Smale. p. 844).”"—The Apos- 
tle brings into positive contrast with the carnal 
(capaxd, comp. i. 12) not the spiritual (rvevu- 
rica) but the mighty in God’s sight (dwara ro 
Yee). The fleshly is also that which is feeble, 
and especially when it is in conflict with the 
world for the cause of God, it is entirely power- 
less. apxixéds however is not precisely equiva- 
leat to, feeble, but the only thing which in this 
case is powerful is that which proceeds from, 
and bears the impress of the Spirit. For a notice 
of the spiritual panoply see Eph. vi. 11ff. Simi- 
Jar contrasts may be found in 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; 
Isa. xxxi. 3; Ps. lxxxviii. 89. Power is directly 
related to spirit also in 1 Cor. ii. 4; Luke i. 17. 
Avvaré is more particularly defined by ro dep to 
mean that which is powerful in God’s esteem, 
before God. Comp. acreiog rH Seq in Aets vii. 
20, aad also Jonah iii. 8. And yet the phrase is 
not intended to be simply a superlative, but to 
signify the truth or the reality (Osiander: accep- 
table to God) of the power. Neander: mighty, 
because God gave them, and overthrows strong 
holds by means of them. In opposition to the 
explanation which makes this phrase mean: 
through or for God, it may be said that the 
former would be superfluous, being self-evident; 
and although the latter might seem appropriate 
in the sense of: to the honor, or, for the use of 
God, (i. ¢. to show forth his power) there is no- 
thing in the context to call for such a remark. *— 
The end which these weapons were to subserve, 
and to which they were adapted, is announced 
in wpdc xadalpeory dyvpuudtur. They are the in- 
strumentalities by which the xécpoc, or its dpzur, 
the god of this world (rot aidvoc chap. iv. 4), 
endeavors to obstruct the progress of God’s cause 
and the work of salvation. Oyupwydra signifies 
castles or fortresses. [They are things intended 
to serva in the mind as strong holds do in war- 
fare. Comp. Prov. xxi. 22. Stanley (p. 500) 
thinks that the peculiar imagery here used was 
euggested by the Mithridatic and Piratical wars 
which took place in Cilicia; the latter only 60 
years before the Apostles’ birth. One hundred 
and twenty such strong holds are gaid to have 


(* This seems hardly conelueive, for the Apostic might 
roperly oall attentiun te the ageacy of God through 
which his weapons were so powerful. Is there any greuler 
eall for his mere assertion that his weapons were power- 
ful in God's sight (¥.e. truly)? The ancient Greek Expost- 
tors (whose opinions oa such a question are entiticd to 
weight, favor the meaning given in our common version, 
as ¢.g.Chrys.: “Paul here refers the whole power to God— 
he says not te are mighty, but our weapons are mighty 
through God.” 80 also Bloomfield, Conybeare and Stanley 
(in his translation). Wordsworth leas appropriately renders 
the phrase, God-ward in contrast with man-ward or in the 
direction of, in respect to, men. He refers to Acts vii. 20. 
Comp. Jax, § 611, b.] 


in which this overthrow was effected is more 
particularly described in ver. 5.— Casting 
down reasonings and every lofty thing 
which is erected against the knowledge 
of God —<As the first and most prominent of 
these strong holds, be mentions Aoyiopotc, intel- 
lectual bulwarks which were probably not so 
much projects or hostile plans as unevangelical 
thoughts or fixed conclusions of human (Hellen- 


‘istic or Judaistic) philosophy, in direct opposi- 


tion to the Christian faith, 1 Cor. iii. 20. [Our 
English ‘‘tmaginations”’ is hardly the proper word 
here. The idea is rather ‘‘reasonings.” It re- 
fers to theoretic subtilties or argumentations]. 
Comp. the contrasted yvoor rov Veot. Kavdar 

ovvrec is anacoluthic; comp. chap. ix. 11. To 
connect it wifh ver. 3 so as to make ver. 4 a 
parenthesis, seems not only unnecessary but un- 
allowable inasmuch as ver. 4 is essentially a 
continuation of the main thought, and xavVa:poi- 
vrec is most naturally referred back to caVaipeory. 
[As all the prominent words of this passage are 
evidently military we must suppose the allusion 
in xcadaipéw was to the use of the “crow” which 
pulled (not cast) down the walls or towers of an 
enemy. Stanley gives several instances of such 
a use of the word in classic writers. (See also 
Cobbin)]. In «at xdv tywua, etc., (every high 
thing, etc.) he reverts to the metaphor he had 
left in Aoyiozote and which had been only hinted 
at in cavaipowvres. “Yyupa signifies an elevation, 
something made high, as a tower, wall or any- 
thing of the kind. In sense it is much the same 
as oxyvpduara in ver. 4 4. ¢. it is something by 
which the enemy strives to maintain his ground. 
By xay it becomes a general term in which even 
the Aoyzouoi are included, and it then signifies 
every kind of human greatness which could be 
made use of in such a warfare; according to Osi- 
ander, wisdom, eloquence, power, righteousness, 
honor, wealth.—Agreeably to the metaphor, éxaz- 
pbzevov [opposite of xadap.] should be construed 
not inthe middle but passive voice. That against 
which these high things were erected, and whose 
progress, and ascendency was thus to be pre- 
vented, was the knowledge of God (yvdag ros 
Yeov); not (subjectively) as it existed in the 
minds of his opponents, and was opposed by the 
darkness of human wisdom, but objectively, 
something which met men in common life, and 
called forth their opposition: that revelation of 
the plan and work of salvation, in which Christ 
was proclaimed and God was manifested in 
Christ. In addition to the negative acts by which 
the fortresses obstructing the progress of Divine 
knowledge were overthrown, we have those which 
were positive, when the Apostle adds,—and 
bringing every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ. (ver.56.)—When the 
enemy is thus captured, the victory must be com- 
plete. This enemy is wav vénua; which is here 
not the same as design, and then to be joined 
with ele ry braxofy, 80 as to mean every design 
in opposition to the obedience, efc., for even if we 
do not take into consideration the want of the 
article (ra), and the use of eic instead of the fore- 
going xardé, we should find that véyzua in thig 
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sense would be no proper object of captivity, and 
that a much better sense would be afforded by 
supposing t7v vraxoyy the fortress to which they 
were carried. Thus obedience was as it were 
the place to which the captive enemy was brought 
and hence we have cic instead of a dative, as in 
Rom. vii. 28. As the intellectual element predo- 
minates in the whole context, we have no reason 
to take vénua in the sense of intention [Alford] 
or disposition; and still less of the spiritual mind 
itself which exercises thought, 3, ¢. the under- 
standing; Luther: all human reason.* This 
obedience of Christ, in the sense of a subjection 
to Christ, is in other passages called the obe- 
dience of faith Rom. i. 5; xv. 18. The idea is: 
to bring every thought or understanding which 
is otherwise opposed to Christ, into subjection to 
Him. Tlapaxof and iraxoy are contrasted in ver. 
6. [The former signifies (strictly) a failing to 
hear or a hearing amiss, and so a want of obe- 
dicnce; the latter a listening to authority, and 
so a subjection to ancther. See WessterR, Syzn. 
p. 225, also Trencu, Synn. 2d Ser. p. 73.] Al- 
though the Apostle does not entirely forsake the 
line of thought which he had pursued in the 
preceding paragraph, i. ¢., of contention gene- 
rally with hostile powers, he now returns more 
decidedly to the affairs of the Corinthian Church. 
And having in a readiness to punish 
every failure in obedience when your 
obedience shall have been fulfilled (ver. 
6).-—He evidently regarded that Church as spe- 
cially subject to his Apostolical authority, and it 
was only in their return to him that he expected 
the completion (7Ayjpwd%) of their obedience to 
Christ. Upon that obedience he made to depend 
the time in which he should exercise his disci- 
plinary power upon those Judaistic corrupters 
who might persist in opposing his authority. 
For this he was even then ready (év éroiuw éyew 
=in promptu habere), and he wus only waiting 
for the completion of the Church's obedience. 
Comp. chap. ii. 1; xiii. 10. A delicate hint 
seems here conveyed that he would make a dis- 
tinction between these seducers and those who 
had been seduced; and an admonition is ex- 
pressed that the latter would do well by their 
entire submission to his instructions, to escape 
the punishment he was about to inflict (perhaps 
excommunication, or at least something which 
would be a proof of his miraculous powers us an 
Apoatic) on those who might continue disobe- 
dient. It would be incorrect to understand this 
fulfilment of their obedience as referring to 
the Apostle’s call for a collection. 
he was in readiness, in opposition to those who 
might suggest that he was not in earnest in the 
matter (comp. Osiander [also Jelf, 3 622, 2}). 


[* This is one of those passages which became so important 
in the controversy with Rationalism. The etymological 
construction of the word is certainly in favor of the mean- 
ing: @ thought, an intellectual perception as it is formed in 
the mind; and yet a very extensive usage in classic writers 
favors the meaning, the faculty of the u tug, or even 
the mind tlself, The sense, too, if we adopt this meaning, 
would be highly appropriate; for while it {s the Aoysopoi, 
which were demolished,the mind itself which once enter- 
tuine’ them, is here supposed to be taken captive to the 
obedience of Christ. We are compelled. however, by the 
connection which deals entirely with the products of human 
action against Divine k .owledge, to adupt the ety wolugical 
signification}. 


He says that ' 
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Stanley’s paraphrase well expresses the idea of 
this passage: ‘“‘I conjure you not to compel me 
to break the bounds of the gentle and forgivin 
character of Christ. But be assured that, if 
do exercise when I am present, the authority 
which some think I shall never venture io exer- 
cise but at a distance, it will be a real authority. 
I shall come against you like a mighty conqueror, 
though with weapons, not of earthly, but of hea- 
venly warfare; and every alien thought and im- 
agination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to 
submission, like captive hands: and those who 
resist shall be punished like the last remnants of 
a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, I wait 
only till I am assured of your submission, that I 
may not confound the innocent with the guilty, 
the dupes with the deceivers.” He speaks as if 
his opponents were not members of the Corinthian 
Church, but foreign to it; and hence as if they 
were not addressed in this epistle, and were only 
awaiting the obedience of the Corinthians that 
he might exercise his vengeance on them]. 

Vers. 7-11]. In this passage the Apostle main- 
tains that his relations to Christ were of an inti- 
mate nature, in opposition to his opponents, who 
prefessed that they alone stood in such relations ; 
and he adds the assurance that when he should 
come to Corinth in person, and not merely by 
his letters, as they asserted, he would give them 
a proof of his Apostolical authority.—Do ye 
look on things after the outward appear- 
ance ? (ver. 7a)—The way in which we interpret 
this sentence must depend upon the sense we give 
to Ta xara mpdéowrov. If it means things lying in 
sight before their eyes, from which the Corin. 
thians might recognize, if they were disposed to 
do so, his Apostolical dignity, the idea would be 
that he was calling upon them to attend more 
carefully to things obviously before them. In 
this case BAérere would be construed in the im- 
perative [: Look at what is before your own 
eyes]. The analogy of other passages, however, 
would require that this verb should have stood at 
the head of the sentence, comp. I Cor. i. 26; x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 2. If that expression, however, means 
that which is merely apparent, it may refer to 
something in his opponents which gave them an 
external advantage; or to something external in 
the Apostle himself, which made the Corinthians 
postpone him to them. In this case, BAéreve 
must be construed in the indicative, either as a 
direct assertion, and a severe reproach to them 

Vulgate, Stanly ], or ag a question (with Theo- 

oret, Erasmus, Meyer [Alford, Hodge, and our 
English A. V.]) in accordance with the lively 
and earnest spirit of the general passage. The 
context (vers. 1-10), is certainly in favor of re- 
ferring the expression to the Apostle himeelf. 
{In this case, however, many think that BAérere 
would be quite as much required at the com- 
mencement of the sentence, and to be preceded by 
a te or some similar word. The signification 
finally attained is much the same, whether the 
indicative is taken annunciatively or interroga- 
tively. Adopting the latter as the most proba- 
ble, the Apostle] intended to speak of his out- 
ward manner, which, when he was at Corinth, 
had not been bold or confident, and hence had 


i afforded ill-disposed persons an occasion for 
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suspecting him of weakness and timidity. The 
question was directed not to his principal antago- 
nists, but to the Church itself; at least, to that 
portion which had listened to the pretensions of 
these opponents. In the next verse, however, he 
changes his address and fixes his eye upon these 
opponents themselves.—If any man trusts in 
himself that he is Christ's, let him con- 
clude this again of himself, that as he is 
Christ's, so also are we (ver.75). The word 
éavrp makes the personal vanity and self-conceit 
of such a confidence very prominent, inasmuch 
as it is 3 confidence in one’s own self. In 
Xpiorov elvat we have the idea of belonging to 
Christ, but the context does not imply that this 
was in the sense of kindred (perhaps through 
James), or of a particular fellowship with Peter; 
nor does it refer merely to the general relation- 
ship of all believers, but to the special ownership 
implied in dotAcc (which indeed a number of au- 
thorities add to the reading of this passage, 
though it is evidently a gloss), or didxovocg ypeo- 
tov (chap. xi. 23), To this éavrg corresponds 
ag’ (Lachmann ¢¢’—in, though the reading is not 


sufficiently authenticated) éavrot, which is made | 


emphatic by md.v, again (not, on the other hand). 
But this phrase, of his own self, may mean either, 
proceeding from himself, i. ¢., referring to what 
he might see of himself, inasmuch as he would 


bly a number of persons. The equality or the 
title to an equality of position which he had 
claimed in ver. 7, he makes clear in ver. 8, by 
adding—For even if I should boast some. 
what more abundantly of the power 
which the Lord gave us for edification 
and not for your destruction, I should not 
be put to shame.—lHe mcans to say, that if 
he should go much further in his claims of offi- 
cial authority, he would never be found an idle 
boaster. The particle édv is not designed to con- 
cede that he was about to boast in this manner, 
and re ydp has the sense of, for even as in Rom. 
i, 26; vii. 7. The object of re is to indicate that 
some other member of a sentence stands in har- 
mony with it or in a reciprocal relation to it. In 
the present case it points out such an agreement 
or correlation between adv—xavyjooua and ov« 
alcxuvOjcouae (Passow, Tr. A. B. I. 2 a. bb. B.). 
[On the use of éay with the Aorist subjunctive when 
something objectively possible is thought of in 
the future, but not conceived of as exactly cer- 
tain, seo Winer 3 48, 3b. We may here render 
kavy#owua like the Latin fut. exact. and aicoxuwOh- 
cova: as the ful. simp!. aa in our common Eng- 
lish version. The word ‘éfovcia includes both 
the ideas of power and of right or authority.” 
Hones]. Iepeoodrepov (accus.) should be taken 
in a comparative sense. According to some, the 


find the same evidences of this being Christ’s in ' comparison has reference to what had been said 


Paul as in himself; or by himself, without any 
suggestion or assistance from the Apostle; as if 


in vv. 4-6; but according to others, it has refe- 
rence to his opponents (more than they boast). It 


the meaning were: we should expect that those | is most natural to suppose that he is putting 
who assume such high grounds with respect to himself on an equality with those opponents 
themselves, would need no suggestions from | mentioned in ver. 7, and his meaning would then 


others, but that they would apply the same 
principles and come to a@ correct conclusion 
here. This last explanation seems the more 
probable. The first reminds us of the supposed 
Christ-party in Corinth which claimed a special 
relation to Christ on account of their Jewish 
descent (comp. chap. xi. 22), or on account of 
some intercourse with him by mysterious visions, 
such as are referred to in chap. xii. 1ff.; and 
according to it, the Apostle was maintaining that 
they would find the same marks of intimacy with 
Christ in him. But the alleged facts are altoge- 
ther too uncertain to exercise any influence upon 
our exposition. There is no necessity of assuming 
that Paul had any where reference in Xpicrov 
elvac to such a party or its leaders, and the ut- 
most that we cau infer from what is here said is 
that he might possibly have some allusion to the 
name of that party. Neander thinks that Paul 
must have referred here to some opponents who 
claimed to belong exclusively to Christ on ac- 
count of haviag received their Chr@ianity di- 
rectly from the Apostles of the original Church. 
The claim of these persons, whatever it might 
be, Paul met with the assertion that he also 
could speak of himself in the same terms in 
which those earliest Apostles said they were 
Christ’s. The words, as he himself is, 80 also are we, 
are intended to be a conciliatory and a moderate 
presentation of his true claims. When he 
speaks unreservedly and tells the whole truth 
on this subject, he goes beyond what is implied 
in such @ comparison (chap. xi. 23). El ti¢ 
(delicately, instead of der) is not necessarily 
against the idea that his opponents were proba- 


be: yet more than I just now did when I made 
myself the equal of such as claimed to be Christ’s 
servants. In the words, for edification and not 
for destruction, the church is represented as if 
it were a house or a temple of God (1 Cor. iii. 
16) [and Paul and his associates in the ministry 
are supposed to be artificers in the construction 
of the whole and of each part. It was no part 
of his mission to destroy, but ouly to save and 
put in order (a true conservatism). Howson 
calls attention to the fact that out of the twenty- 
two times in which the words edify, and e:ifica- 
tion are used figuratively in the New Testament, 
they are in every instance but one used by Paul; 
and the one exceptional instance (Acts ix. 31) is 
in a book composed probably under his superin- 
tendence, and by a writer of his school. It is 
possible that his predilection for the trope may 
have sprung from his craft as a Cilician tent- 
maker. But Howson is of the opinion that the 
word has always a social character, ¢. ¢., that it 
is always applied to the progress of a community, 
not of an individual. Hence believers are not 
severally a building, but only parts (living 
stones) of a common structure (Metaphors of St. 
Paul in Sund. Mag. for Jan., 1867, pp. 257-63)]. 
The expressions here used incidentally also sug- 
gest that his opponents had not edified but had 
rather pulled down (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 17), and 
that they had arrogated to themselves powers 
which Christ had not bestowed upon them. The 
xaVaipeow, of ver. 4 had been of a different nature 
from that which is here spoken of, for the object 
of that had been to destroy only what obstructed 
the Christian faith, and to animate and assist 
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such as were living a life of faith (cixodeuf) in 1 
Cer. viii. 1). The communicative judy indicates 
that there were others who shared in this power, 
and who were bis genuine associates, and not 
unworthy intruders into this high office. The 
words I shall not be ashamed, are very eoncise 
and emphatic. They refer to what he was doing, 
or te the results of his labors as an Apostle, in 
consequence of which all his boasting on this 
subject would be proved to be the sober truth. 
With this is immediately connected a final sen- 
tence (ver. 9).— That I may not seem as if 
I would terrify you by letters.—This.is in- 
troduced by no tov o dé Aéyu, or anything of the 
kind. The aim whioh is implied in the iva must 
be that of God who would not allow him to be 
put to shame. It was by an appeal tothe re- 
sults of his Apostolic power that he justified 
himself from the charge of using expressions in 
his Epistles which could never be earried into 
execation, and had been, therefore, thrown out 
for mere intimidation. There is no need, there- 
fore, of commencing a new period with Iva, 
which, after a parenthesis in ver. 10, comes to a 
conclusion in ver. 11 (that I may not seem to 
terrify you by my Epistles, let such a one think, 
etc.). There would certainty be something 
abrupt in the way in which such a sentence 
would be introduced (and hence some manu- 
scripts insert a dé after ?va), and the idea itself 
would be inappropriate (since nothing is, in fact, 
brought forward in ver. 11 to obviate the objec- 
tion which ver. 9 supposes). | elause with 
tva, as we have seen before in this Epistle (comp. 
also Gal. ii. 10), often depends on some word or 
words omitted, but easily supplied from the con- 
text. “This is the only instance in the New 
Testament where dy, after a conjunction, is used 
with the infinitive. Winer (3 48 6) resolves it 
into d¢ dy exgoPolue tpac, aa tf I might wish to terrify 
you, which agrees with our translation.” piel 
In later usage o¢ dy has the sense of the simple 
w¢ with the dv, t. ¢., of tanquam quast {as if), and 
it is here employed to modify the force of éxdo,3eiv, 
or to indicate that Paul was acting dike one who 
terrifies. The plural seems to imply that Paul 
had already written to the Corinthians more than 
one Epistle. Nganper: ‘“ Wemay reckon up, first, 
an Epistle now lost; secondly, that which we 
now call the first; thirdly, that upon which we 
are now commenting, and, perhaps, finally, the 
one which was sent by the hands of Titus.” 
{Barnes and Stanley think that the Corinthians 
might have seen some of Paul’s Epistles to other 
churches, and been go well acquainted with them 
ns to make this general remark respecting them. 
Four large Epistles (two to the Thessalonians, 
one to the Galatians, and one to the Corinthians) 
among those now extant had been written (the 
two first in the city of Corinth) before this time. 
Alford also suggests that Paul may have included 
‘the letter he was then writing. by way of antici- 
pation ].—For his letters, they say, are in- 
deed weighty, and powerful, but his bo- 
dily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible (ver. 10).—He here introduces 
his opponents, urging an objection founded on 
the objection which had been presented in ver. 
9. The speakers who are the subject of giv, 
are his opponents, and this verb is equivalent to 


; Uclivery. 
| objection was founded wholly on his reserve in 


the impersonal gacly of later usage (/Passow, IL 
2, p. 2238). There is no reason for confining 
this to some single person. Baptc has the sense 
of, gravis, significant, important, impressive, 
inspiring respect, the opposite of foudernputvoc. 
While his letters were important and forcible 
(mighty), his bodily presence was feeble (not 
weak on acoount of disease or smallness of size, 
but en acceunt of a personal presenee which 
lacked power, the opposite of icxupai), and his 
oral discourse (instructions of sli kinds, exhor- 
tations) commanded no respect, and were re- 
ceived with contempt (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8 f.). 
There is no intimation that he was destitute of 
those bedily ergaus which were needful to a 
good oral expression, or of Grecian refinement 
and culture. Let such an one conclude this, 
that such as we are in word by Epistles 
when absent, such are we also in deed 
when present (ver. 1}).—Those who insinu- 
ated such things respecting him, might be as- 
sured that he would exhibit the same character 
in all his apostolical eonduct as in his writings, 
and that no one would have reason to reproach 
him for acting the double part ascribed to him 
in ver. 10 (comp. ver. 1). The omission of the 
conjunction (asyndeton), gnd the position of rotre, 
at the beginning of the sentence, are emphatic. 
AoyilecBac is here contrasted with the inconsi- 
derate judgment mentioned in ver. 10, and it has 
the sense of, to weigh well. To roswtra r6 lpyy 
we must supply éouév, not fodueda as if he had 
intended to say that he would actually fulfil his 
threatenings (Adyoc). What he meant was, that 
the influence which he exerted personally as an 
Apostle would seem to one who carefully ob- 
served it, and reflected upon it, quite as impor- 
tant and energetic as that which he exhibited in 
his writings. 

It cannot after afl be denied, as Alford con- 
cedes, that some allusion is here made to a defi- 
ciency in the apostle’s personal appearance and 
It does not seem that his opponents’ 


the use of his apostolical powers. Without con- 
ceding that he was precisely 6 rpirnyor dO puro 
xat Toy ovpavdy a&rouévoc, and even if we receive 
the bead elie given in Pseudo-Lucian, Mala- 
las, Nicepherus and the Apocraphal Acts of Paul 
and Thecla as either caricatures or exaggerated 
traditions of a modern date, we are yet compelled 
to yield something to the almost universal agree- 
ment of antiquity. The general notion which 
the whole ancient church appears to have pre- 
served of our Apostle waa, that he was of a short 
stature, and that his body was disfigured by some 
lameness of distortion; that his head was long 
and bald, his complexion transparent, his fore- 
head high, his nose aquiline, his eyes sparkling, 
and his eyebrows close and prominent. And yet 
that there was nothing in bis person which 
amounted toa very unsightly deformity, we have 
a right to conclude from Acts xiv. 12, from his 
public influence before his conversion, from the 
power he often exhibited as an orator, and from 
the impression he appears everywhere to have 
produced. It is not improbable, however, from 
such pasaages as 1 Cor. ii. 8, 2 Cor. ii. 18, and 
others in the epistles to the Corinthians and Ga- 
latians, that his temperament was more than 
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commonly liable to nervous agitations; and it 
would not be strange if his enemies had seen 
something when he was at Corinth, which they 
could pervert to his disadvantage. See Cony- 
beare and Howson, chap. vij. p. 224. Smiru’s 
Dict. Art. Paul; Ad. Clarke, and Stanley. ] 
Vers. 12-18. To show that his personal influ- 
ence was as energetic as his epistolary dis- 
courses and exhortations, he now appeals to 
what he had actually done as an Apostle. He 
calls attention to the fact that, unlike his arro- 
gant opponents, he had confined himself to those 
limits which were appointed to his calling, and 
within which the church of Corinth properly 
fell, etc.—For we venture not to number 
ourselves among, or compare ourselves 
with, some who commend themselves 
(ver. 12).—The words ov rodyav signify either, 
not to have a heart for something, from a moral re- 
pugnance to such a proceeding (1 Cor. vi. 1); or, 
better, ironically, not to venture; [in this mat. 
ter we are indeed timid], with a severe implica- 
tion that his opponents were vain enough to do 
so. A paronomasia may be noticed in ¢yxpiva:, 
signifying, to place tna line with, and cvyxpivaz, 
to liken, to place by the side, to make equal. The 
words rici tév ocuvioTavrwy Bignify with certain 


persons (comp. ver. 2) of the class that commend | 


themselves. But they, measuring them- 
selves among themselves and comparing 
themselves with themselves are not wise 
[understund it not.] In this sentence airo? with 
all its subsequent qualifications, appears to ap- 
ply most appropriately to the Apostle himself 
(comp. Gal. vi. 4). It then appears to be the re- 
gular positive expression, corresponding to the 
subsequent negative in ver. 18, [¢hey measuring 
themselves, e/c., but we will not boast ourselves 
of things without measure, } and finds its further 
development in the assertion (aA2d xara rd pétpov 
x. T. A.) but we will boast according to the mea- 
aure, etc. It was for this reason that we are able 
to account for a reading of the text which arose 
in the earliest times, according to which ov 
ovviovov: yucic 62 was left out. It seemed diffi- 
cult to apply what was said in connection with 
avrot to Paul’s opponents, and ov ovrovorv would 
make no good sense if avrot were applied to Paul 
himself (they commend themselves; but we, 
measuring ourselves by ourselves—t. ¢., ‘by 
what we really find ourselves to be—and com- 
paring ourselves with ourselves, not with those 
wise men, those pretended knowing ones; or, 
“compuring ourselves with ourselves, who are 
s0 unwise, in the opinion of our opponents’’!). 
They also found that on this interpretation the 
words jucic dé not only seemed superfluous, 
but injurious to the sense of the passage, and that 
on the other hand the sentence read smoothly and 
with an appropriate meaning if ov ovmdor: nuelc 
é2 were left out (‘‘they commend themselves; 
but we measuring ourselves by ourselves, e(c., 
will not boast as to things beyond our mea- 
sure’’). It is evident, therefore, that the read- 
ing of the Receptuswhich has those words is the 
most difficult reading, and hence was most likely 
to have been the true one and altered to get rid of 
the difficulty. This also accounts for the fact 
that the abbreviated reading is sustained only 
by Occidental manuscripts, and that even these 
are by no means in agreement, since some of 


them have jucic de. But even the reading of the 
Receptus which is much better sustained is ca- 
pable of a very appropriate sense. Let uvzol be 
applied to Paul’s opponents. Then the measur- 
ing themselves among themselves, is not the cor- 
rect estimate which people form of themselves 
and their performances in contrast with a more 
uncertain one from a comparison with others, 
but a proud self-conceit springing from ao eon- 
stant fixing of the thoughts upon themselves and 
their fancied excellences and performances, and 
from never observing those who are superior to 
them, and who have distinguished themselves by 
more exalted achievments; in other words, it is 
an idle self-satisfaction and self-admiration. Nor 
is cvviovorv to be construed as a participle in the 
dative plur. (anacoluthic), but a verb in the 
8d pers. plur. Ind. of ovvéw, like ovmaav, the 
more common Attic form (adopted by Lachmann 
on the authority of B. and some other MSS.). 
The word stands here in an absolute sense: (they 
not understanding, not reaching a clear discern- 
ment, being deficient in understanding;) like 
the participle ol ovrcévrec—those who understand, 
and 6 ovvuw Rom. iii. 11, and ovv7xay Mark vi. 
52. It implies either that the course they take 
is the reason for their want of intelligence, or 
that it is the way in which they exhibit this 
want. Others explain it: they do not observe 
or perceive that they are measuring themselves 
by their own selves; or they do so without being 
aware of it; but such a sense is agreeable nei- 
ther to the order of the words, nor to the gene- 
ral sense of the passage. For the Apostle is 
speaking not of the way in which they were 
blinding themselves, but of the folly of their pro- 
ceeding, in contrast with his own course. With 
that measuring of themselves by themselves 
which is sure to lead off into unbounded self- 
laudation, (inasmuch as no objective limits can 
be assigned to & man's exaltation of himself), 
the Apostle contrasts that boasting of one’s self 
which is confined to the limits assigned him by 
God. ’AAA4 is to be taken in the sense of but, 
either like the Germ. sondern, completely revers- 
ing or giving the negative to the previous clause, 
or like the Germ. ader, only partially doing eo. 
The former is preferable on account of the pre- 
ceding ov. As he now wishes to carry out the 
contrast of persons which had been given already 
in éavtobc rut, he brings up in strong light the 
kind of conduct which is most opposed to the pre- 
tensions of which he had been speaking. But ob 
ovvovery offers an obvious explanation of ov roAué- 
uev(Meyer.) [It must be confessed that there is 
on this interpretation an appearance of defect in 
that sharp contrast which seems demanded by the 
aAAa@ at the commencement of the passage. That 
particle seems to require that what he was about 
to say should be in direct opposition to the self- 
commendation of those of whom he had just 
spoken. By referring atroi to the Apostle, this 
would be clear, since he would oppose his way 
of proceeding to theirs; but if that word is re- 
ferred to his opponents, we have the conduct of 
the same persons shown in contrast}. Osiander 
endeavors to avoid this difficulty, by making 
avrot especially emphatic [giving it an exclusive 
power] equivalent to soli [they aloue, by them- 
selves, separate from all other men. KUEHNER. 
Gram. Am. ed. 3 802, 6; Jeur. 3 656, 3.a.}. This 
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would make the Apostle say, that he would not 
venture to put himself among or even by the side 
of such persons, but that he would leave them 
to themselves and to their own folly. In this 
case a severe and bitter irony would beexpres:cd: 
‘but thy, for their own special part, since they 
measure themselves, efc., are not wise; but 
we,” c(c. Something of this kind was undoubt- 
edly intended by the Apostle in whatever way 
his language is construed; but it is questionable 
whether it is implied in avroi. [The contrast 
implied in referring avroi to Paul’s opponents is 
in the very spirit of this section, and seems de- 
manded by the argument. The very object he 
had in view was to put himself personally in op- 
position to them. The complete meaning de- 
veloped by such a construction may be expressed 
thus: ‘‘we confess we have not the boldness 
which some have shown; and hence we shrink 
from numbering ourselves, or even comparing 
ourselves with them. On the other hand, we 
think that they are far from showing wisdom 
when they resort to self-commendations, and seek 
for credit by comparing themselves not with true 
Apostles, but with one another, and with their 
ownselves at different periods. Their self-love 
is sure to flatter them when they look solely at 
their own and others’ accomplishments, instead 
of comparing themselves with the standard which 
God has given us.”—See a sermon on this text 
by Dr. Chalmers].—Nay, neither will we 
boast without measure—[as far as to things 
which have no limit] (ver. 13). The authorities 
are here in favor of xavynodueda (Rec.) and are 
sufficiently strong to prove it genuine. The fu- 
ture [absolute, looking to indefinite time and to 
an ethical impossibility, WeBsteRr, chap. vi. p.'84; 
Wier, 3 41, 6] implies that such a boasting 
could never by any possibility take place (comp. 
Rom. x. 14). If we leave the word out of the 
text, we must suppose that the Apostle in ver. 15, 
by an anacoluthon (xavyduevor) turned back in 
his thoughts to ei¢ rd duerpa. Fritzsche, who 
prefers the shorter reading of the text in ver. 12, 
and who concludes that ov ovyovery originated in 
some marginal gloss, and then created a neces- 
sity for inserting jyeic d2, is in favor of such an 
explanation. But the Receptushasbeen trium- 
phantly defended by Reiche (Commentar. I.) and 
Meyer.—But we boust according to the 
measure of the rule which God appor- 
tioned to us.—Opposed to ei¢ rd duerpa (on to 
the unmeasured, etc implying the extent or boun- 
daries toward which the boasting tended, and 
which formed its measure or limit), stands here 
xara To pétpov (according to the measure). This 
latter measure is more particularly defined by 
the additional rot xavévoc, which signifies [pro- 
perly, a reed, rod or staff, to keep anything 
ercct, firm or upright, and then] the measure 
of the line, or the space determined by the 
measuring line [Robinson's Greek and Eng. Lez. 
to the N. T.]. e prefer the latter signification 
in the sense of a measured space accurately de- 
fined; and hence, in this place, in accordance 
with what follows, the department of influence, 
or of official duty, assigned him by God.*—A 


r There is no evidence beyond the vaguest tradition that 
befure their separation at Jerusalem the Apostles portioned 
eut the different provinces of the world to une another, aud 


measure reaching even unio you.—In the 
words ov éuipiory yuiv 6 Sedo pétpiv w+ have an 
instance of a buld uttraction in the s nse of zop 
uévpov (in apposition with rov xarérog) 5. The 
reason it is joined thus with rov xu. évo: probably 
was, because the Apostle wished to ;ive promi- 
nence to the thought that the measure was pre- 
cisely determined, inasmuch as the field of his 
activity had been marked out for him by God, as 
if by a surveyor’s chain, when the Spirit within 
him, as well as external providential circum- 
stances, had shown him in what direction and 
how far he should go (comp. Acts xvi. 6ff.). In 
egixtodar Gypt xal tudor (to extend even unto you) 
he meant to say, that in this distribution of parts 
(1 Cor. vii. 17), God had made his measure ex- 
tend even toCorinth. The infinitive is connected 
with éufpcev, in which is contained the idea of 
an intention. "Aypt, ete., t. ¢., to Corinth, which 
was then the extreme limit of Paul’s preaching 
in the West. He proceeds, in ver. 14, to show 
that he might, without presumption, regard them 
as within the sphere of his influence, and to con- 
firm what he had said in ver. 13.—For we 
stretch (over-eziend) not ourselves beyond 
our measure, as though we reached not 
unto you.—The phrase imepexteivery éavrdv 
properly signifies to stretch one’s self over or 
beyond the measure which had been assigned 
him (by the measuring instrument); andin thus 
using it, the Apostle’s object was to meet the ob- 
jection that he had arrogated to himself in Cor- 
inth something which did net belong to him. 
We must not construe d¢ ju) égexvobyevor (the read- 
ings égixduevoe or agexduevos have very feeble au- 
thority in their favor), as if it were in the pre- 
terite, but take it as a designation of those who 
do not come, 1. e., do not reach to you. The pW 
denies the idea supposed, and implies that it 
was only an ideal case which he was supposing, 
viz: that he had not in fact reached to the Cor- 
inthians. He informs them what the real fact 
was, and confirms what be had before asserted, 
when he adds—For even as far as you did 
we come foremost in preaching the gos- 
pel of Christ.—’EgSdcayev suggests that the 
priority of influence in Corinth properly helonged 
to him, and that he had been before his opponents 
in preaching the Gospel and in establishing a 
Church there. Even if it were proved that 
gddve in Rom. ix. 81; Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 8, 
should have the meaning simply of to come to 
a place generally, we think its more fundamen- 
tal meaning [in the aorist: we have already 
come, or have come beforehand] should be re- 


yet there was doubtless an understanding, perhaps silently 
acquiesced in by them all, that only oue Apostle, or supreme 
authority, was needful on any one field. In some special 
sense, “the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed to 
Pau! and that of the circumcision to Peter” (Gal. it. 7); and 
in consequence of this, James, Cephas and John weut unto 
the circumcision, and Paul and Barnabas unto the Gentiles 
plan ii. 9). Paul appears aleo to have adopted the rule that 

e would leave the minor details of labor to inferior bands, 
when the Gospel had once been planted in a place, while he 
pressed forward to new countries. Hence he propused to 
visit even Rome, where a Church had been formed by othera, 
only by the way (Rom. xv. 20,24). If, then, any persons 
came to Corinth in the character of Apostles, or professing 
to act undcr the authority of other Apostles, while Pani was 
still alive and active on that field, and ally if they re- 
sisted his authority, it wae a decided infringement of this 
express or implied arrange’: -"t. or a plan denial of his 
right to the name of an Apu. tle. Cump. Stanley]. 
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tained inthis passage. ‘Ev 7 crayyeAiw implies 
that the announcement of sulvation was the ele- 
ment in which he moved in all his apostolio jour- 
neys; or it simply means, while we were preaching 
Christ.—Not boasting without measure 
in other men’s labors (ver. 15a)—These words 
must be joined to ver. 18, so as to make ver. 14 
not merely the second half of ver. 14, but a pe- 
renthesis. He resumes the subject contained in 
ova ei¢ Ta duetpa xavyao0a, and grammatically 
connects what he here says with xavynoducda, 
which had to be understood in GAAd xard rd 
pétpov, etc, in ver. 18. The participial sentence 
must therefore be joined with cavynoéueda and not 
with égd3doauev (Riickert)—But having a 
hope that as your faith inoreases we 
shall be enlarged among you according 
to our rule abundantly (ver. 156).—We 
have here a further development of the Apos- 
tle’s discourse. In the first place an object is 
given to the xavyao0a, which he had disclaimed 
for himself when he says: év adAorpios Kroc. 
This contains an indirect allusion to his oppo- 
nents, who in fact boasted of other men’s la- 
bors, and arrogated as their own what had been 
done by others (xéroc, Jno. iv. 88; 1 Cor. iii. 8), 
With this negative he goes on to connect the 
prospect of an extension of his sphere of labor 
beyond Corinth, in consequence of an anticipated 
increase of their faith; avfavouérng trie mlorewc 
tpov. ['EArida tyovrec ia aw more forcible ex- 
pression than the simple participle éAmdorrec 
would have been, and it signifies a firm, habitual 
confidence. The present avéavoytvnc indicates not 
only that their faith would be increased (Engl. 
A. V.), but that it was then actually increasing. 
Hie had an assurance that their faith would have 
a steady, pure and vigorous progress, and hence 
that he would not much longer be contracted 
and held back by his care for them. On this 
assurance he entertained a confident hope in a 
short time, év tiv peyadvvdqra, ete. “Ev tyiv 
does not belong especially to that which had just 
been said, as if the Apostle had intended to say 
that he hoped their faith would be increased 
either in their hearts (in distinction from their 
outward growth among the people) or in the 
common fellowship of believers; for in either 
case tuGv would be superfluous. He hoped that 
when their faith had been increased, he would 
be magnified among them, and would be assisted 
by their growing congregations to accomplish 
further and more important results. There is 
evidently nothing in the language used to imply 
that the Apostle was thinking of the geographi- 
cal position of Corinth or of the favorable op- 
portunities which would be presented there for 
more extensive enterprises (év is in the sense of 
per). [And yet, as Grotius and Rosenmueller 
suggest, such an idea would have been peculiarly 
appropriate to the Corinthians, who were great 
navigators, and had peculiar facilities for assist- 
ing him on his journey to countries farther West 
and South. Not unreasonably, Osiander con- 
cludes from this passage that no Apostle had be- 
fore this been further West]. Even the meta- 
phor of a man of extraordinary stature, who 
could therefore reach further without going be- 
yond his measure (Meyer), is probably foreign 
to the passage. Still less appropriate is the ex- 
planation of zeyaAbverv, which makes it signify: 


celebrari (to be praised, although in other places 
the word may have that meaning), or rather: to 
be glorified among you. The context, however, 
favors the idea that the Apostle was thinking of 
an enlargement or exaltation of his power to 
perform his duties, in consequence of which he 
would be able to press further on, and enlarge 
the sphere of his labors. That this increase of 
his greatness would only be in conformity with 
his calling as an Apostle, he indicates by the 
words, aecording to our rule (xara Tov xavéva hudv) 
This rule has no reference to the general princi- 
ple expressed in Rom. xv. 20, for the connection 
(ver. 18) required him simply to say that he was 
confining himself to the limits God had assigned 
him (according to our measuring line, ¢. e., never 
to go beyond the space God has distinctly marked 
off for me). He is careful, however, to inform 
his readers that these limits did not abridge his 
free action and did not make his very great en- 
largement impossible. This he lets us know in 
etic teptoceiay. He was well aware that he had 
been ordained to an Apostleship which was uni- 
versal in its object (comp. Rom. i. 13ff.; xv. 28f., 
28), and which called for an extraordinary 
energy. Riickert’s idea, that aviav.—eic srepic- 
ceiav has a tincture of irony about it, appears to 
be without foundation (comp. Meyer).—To 
preach the Gospel as far as the parts be- 
yond you (ver. 16a). He here informs us more 
definitely what would be the result of the en- 
largement of which he had just spoken, and 
what he would become eapable of. Evayyedicaodat 
is here the infinitive either of the design or of 
the result to be accomplished by the enlarge- 
ment; it is not simply epexegetical of what that 
enlargement was to be (gq. d., that ts, to make 
known the Gospel), but to tell us what would fol- 
low that enlargement, or why he hoped for it 
inorder that). As in 1 Pet. i. 25; 1. Thess. ii. 

; John viii. 26, cig is here used to imply the 
making known to, and bringing the Gospel into, 
those countries. ‘Yepéxecva is a word used in a 
corrupted Greek style for éxéxecv2. In the next 
clause he proceeds to give us the negative de- 
scription of the same result or design—not to 
boast ourselves of things prepared for 
our hands in another's line (ver.166.). In 
this additional qualification of what he had said, 
he intended to signify that in such an extension 
of his Apostolical influence he did not mean to 
boast like his opponents of something already 
prepared for him in the sphere of other men’s 
labors, 4. ¢., to appropriate to himself the fruits 
of other persons’ labors, and thus to acquire a 
false reputation for greatness. [In our common 
English version a comma should be placed after 
the word ‘‘line,” so that no one should read the 
passage as if it were, ‘‘another man’s line of 
things]. The words 6 xavév have here the 
sense of, what is marked off by a measuring line; 
properly, the extent of space intenled for ano- 
ther and assigned to him by the incasuring line. 
The meaning of the word is not changed here, 
though the general idea it conveys is affected by 
the context. In contrast with this false and 
censurable self-glorification, he now presents in 
a general sentence the glorying which is proper 
and commendable. The general rule with re- 
spect to this he announces thus—But he that 
glorieth let him glory in the Lord (ver. 17). 
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Comp. 1 Cor. i. 81. The reason for this glorying 
which is mentioned in ver. 18 makes it evident 
that «vping (God) is here represented to be not 
so much the object of the glorying as the reason 
on account of which one glories. Te a selfish 
and arbitrary self-commendation, to a false 
boasting, stands opposed a glorying in a fellow- 
ship with the Lord, as the true source of all abi- 
lity, or on account of that approbation which 
God bestows upon us aad which is revealed in 
the blessing attending our labors. Such a glery- 
ing is shown in the confession that whatever 
success we have comes from God (comp. chap. 
iii. 3).—For not he that commendeth him- 
self is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth (ver. 18). With respect to this 
commendation of ourselves, comp. ver. 12. The 
person who presumes to cermmend himself thus 
is brought before us with a special emphasis in 
éxeivoc. Adeauoc, in this cenneetion, where the 
Apostle is speaking of Christ’s ministers, signi- 
fies one who is approved or authenticated as a 
faithful minister of the Lord (2 Tim. ii. 15). 
Meyer draws from the whole passage a some- 
what different sense; for ia his view xavyaota 
év xupiy is a glorying in God as the Being 
through whese grace and power he has and does 
every thing (comp. xii, 9; 1 Cor. xv. 10). The 
opposite of this is the commendation of our own 
selves: ‘for not he who acts differently from 
this, and instead of glorying ia the Lord, com- 
mends himself, is approved (tried experimentally 
by Christian tests), but he whom the Lord com- 
mends (by His blessing, and not by any literal 
or direct praise). MEANDER: “Only that which 
the Lord accomplished by the instrumentality of 
aman is really his commendation, not his own 
commendations of himself, or dead letters of 
commendation like those which the Jadaizing 
teachers carried.” (Comp. ehap. iii. 1, and 
above ver. 12]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


{1. The Christian and especially the Christian 
pastor, should be a man of combined strength 
and gentleness. The ene quality without the 
other produces a distorted character. Without 
strength there can be no real gentlenpss, to the 
very idea of which the conoeption of a reserved 
force is necessary, an energy which on occasion 
forbears to exert its appropriate qualities. The 


Apostle had been gentle and meek in the former | 


part of this Epistle, but it was not from feebleness 
of character. He could be, like his Lord, a lion 
or 8 lamb, as circumstances called for such qua- 
lities. The Church needs heroes as well as mar- 
tyrs; to contend sometimes for truth and rights, 
as well as sometimes to surrender themselves to 
the smiter. There may be more danger that 
God’s people should fail in benignity or meek- 
ness, but there have been eeasous where they 
have shown an equally painful lack of a magna- 
nimity which sympathizes with great enterprises 
and with oppressed humanity, and a fervent zeal 
which cannot bear them that are evil (Rev. ii. 2; 
Judg. v. 23)]. 

2. The minister of Christ is a spiritual war- 
rior, in arms aguinst every thing which is in the 
way of the progress of Christ’s kingdom, of the 
truth and of the knowledge of God; or which 
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tends to impede or impair their exclusive and 
complete authority. He is often compelled to 
experience that his natural powers are weak and 
sinful, but his sinful infirmities and afflictions 
are never allowed to contro! his method of war- 
fare. Theo Spirit of that Ged, in whose cause he 
maintains the conflict, supplies him with wea- 
pons of Almighty power, which pierce every 
covering, overcome all opposition, and overthrow 
the stron holds. This sword of the Spirit, 
the enlightening and quickening word, cuts 
through the most ingeniously contrived knots 
which the mind of man, however aided by Satanic 
art has been able to form, and batters down and 
destroys the most. powerful defences which the 
reason of man has been able to construct against 
God. Thts is the light which penetrates the 
darkness of the human understanding, awakens 
in men a consciousness of their weakness and 
their errors in Divine things, convinces them of 
the infallible and exclusive certainty of the re- 
velation God has made of Himself in Christ and 
so completely sabjects their mental powers to 
Christ that that revelation becumes their only 
authority in matters of faith. In cpposition to 
an enemy whose equipment is “great power and 
much craft,” the spiritual combatant or com- 
mander has not only a Divine energy but a wis- 
dom which is superior to all human crafliness. 
But before punishing the refractory, he distin- 
guishes accurately between the seducers and the 
seduced, and he is careful kindly and thoroughly 
to win the latter and to draw them away from 
their dangerous aseocietes. In such a work his 
love will be quite as prominent as his wisdom, 
for he will remember that his official power was 
intrusted to him by God not to destroy but 
to save and benefit his fellowmen. 

2. The true minister of Christ can easily be 
distinguished from all arrogant intruders into 
the sacred office, in the first place, by his abstain- 
ing from all self-laudation, and by his leaving it 
entirely to God to justify him and to authenticate 
him as a servant of the Lord; so that if he ever 
boasts it will be a glorying in the Lord by whose 
grace he is qualified for his work, and without 
which he is and ean do nothing: and in the se- 
cond place, by his confining himself strictly tothe 
sphere to which his Lord has called him, in 
which he makes all he does subservient to the Di- 
vine glory, and beyond which he never attempts 
to pass into new fields until he has performed 
all that had been previously required of him and 
is led and strengthened by the Divine hand. 

83. The conflict of truth with error, of sin and 
holiness, can never cease until all sin and error 
are exterminated from the earth. While true 
benevolence will allow of no such intolerance as 
resorts to carnal weapons against the life, repu- 
tation or outward prosperity of ungodly men, it 
oan never be wanting in inclination, wisdom or 
power to pursue its conquests while any degree 
of sin or error remains in the world. Zhis con- 
flict is therefore truly “irrepressible” until the 
kingdom of darkness shall be utterly destroyed]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :— Ver. 1. Christ's faithful ministers 
will endeavor to deal with souls as Jesus Himself 
dealt with them (Matth. xii. 17~-20).—It is right 
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to meet all evil reports, but let it be always with 
becoming modesty.—Ver. 2. Hsepinorr: Gentle- 
ness may and ought sometimes to be followed by 
sharpness and severity. In a world which is 
filed with wrong and outrage, who would be 
perpetually administering consolation (1 Tim. v. 
20) ?—Ver. 8. God’s people and servants are spi- 
ritual soldiers who must war a good warfare ih 
Tim. i. 18), and for this God alone can provide 
adequate weapons.—Ver. 4. In1p: A fortress is 
what makes resistance and is not easily taken. 
In the unsanctified heart it is: wilfulness, a 
proud spirit, inveterate wickedness, habitual sins, 
the old Adam with all his defences, subterfuges 
and pretended rights; or it is: everything which 
Satan and the world sets up in opposition to the 
kingdom of Christ, such as power, great names, 
craft, fraud, calumny, wealth, great numbers, 
philosophy and eloquence.—€mrrsosrom: Car- 
nal weapons are wealth, fame, worldly power, 
fluency of speech, severity, circumventive arts, 
flatteries and hypocrisies.—Ver. 6. Isr: That 
which is lofty is also proud, established. Here 
it stands for all opposition to the word ef God, 
to Christ, to repentance and to faith; inasmuch 
as men are ashamed of the humble requirements 
and the cross of Christ, ridicule the duties of 
self-denial, and resist the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom with all their subtility and power.— 
Reason is one of the noblest of Ged’s gifts, but 
when it is abused, when it sets itself against 
God's word, and claims to be the supreme judge 
and arbiter in matters of faith, efc., it must be re- 
jected.—Ver. 6. The revenge which springs from 
a carnal and embittered spirit should always be 
repressed, but that which comes from a spiritual 
desire to rebuke and faithfully punish wickedness 
is commendable and desirable.—A faithful minis- 
ter should endeavor to unite, edify and strengthen 
his people before he attempts to scatter and 
punish those who are opposed to him.—Ver. 7. 
Teachers and preachers should not be directed 
by the mere outward semblance of things, but 
act honestly, faithfully and suitably to their 
calling.—Ver. 8. A good Christian will siways 
be grateful to those who faithfully tell him the 
truth and never flatter him.—Spiritual power 
should be exercised with no other desire than 
to edify and benefit God’s people (chap. xii. 
19).—Ver. 9. An upright servant of God will be 
especially eareful to avoid every appearance of 
that which has been laid to his charge (1 Pet. ii. 
12).—Ver. 11. We should strive never to make 
an improper use of the gentle deatings of pious 
people, lest we compel them to exchange gentle- 
noss for severity.—It is a great thimg for a 
preacher never to contradict his words by his 
works, and to be always the sume, present or 
absent, efc.—Ver. 12. No man can judge himself 
correctly, if he looks only at himagif. He must 
compare himeelf with those who possess more 
excellent gifts, that he may learn to think mode- 
rately of himself.—Ver. 18. @od has measured 
eut to every fsithfal preacher, the precies limits 
of his official duty, and he should strive to occu- 
py these with all fidelity, and to leave nothing 
endone within his measure!—Ver. 14. A grandi- 
loquent style of speaking however common and 
favored by worldly people, is peouliarly offen- 
sive to the servants and the obildren of God.— 


Ver. 15. Blessed is that congregation which, for 
a long time, has a faithful pastor, and has grown 
and strengthened under his ministrations.—But 
the minister who has been successful in saving 
and building up the people of his charge, may 
be convinced on right principles, that God has 
calied him to go further, and enlarge his field.— 
The great business of Christianity is to have 
faith. This is the true bond by which our souls 
are spiritually united with God, and through 
which we become and continue branches of 
Christ, derive spiritual nourishment from Him, 
and so are able to advance in goodness.—Ver. 
17. Bverything without Christ is nothing; and 
nothing with Christ is everything.—Ver. 18. 
Sprrengeg: To praise one’s self is to derogate just 
so much from God’s glory, and is an insolence 
which God will assuredly resist. Great indeed 
is the commendation which God bestows; by 
showing te an assembled universe, that He is 
pleased with our works, by the testimony of & 
good conscience in our own hearts, and by the 
successful result of what we have done. 
BeERLENB. BrstE:—Ver. 8. Christians live in 
the flesh among their fellowmen, not to obey, 
but to overcome their fleshly inclinations.—Ver. 
4. Before anything oan be built up in the king- 
dem of God, whatever is opposed to it, as pride 
ant false prejudices must be discovered and re- 
moved.—Ver. 5. Carnal wisdom, vain thoughts, 
and the eonclasions of unassisted reason, are the 
principal obstacles with which the gospel has to 
contend. They can never be subdued by exter- 
nal force, nor by counter opinions of men, but 
by the sword of the Spirit. Our great work is 
to learn to wield this sword with faithfulness and 
skill.—The right knowledge of God will always 


lead to a subjugation of ourselves to Him, for it 


will show what are our true relations to Him. 
Whoever follows not the Lord Jesus as a little 
ehild, but proudly adheres to the eonceited max- 
ims of human wisdom, will certainly fall into 
darkness. It must be our constant care to hum- 
ble every high thing and bring it into subjection 
to the simplicity of Christ. It will be easy to do 
this if we allow the Holy Spirit to work freely in 
our hearts.—Ver. 7. Whoever sees only what the 
oat ward eye naturally rests upon, will never ob- 
serve the Spirit, and the footstepe of Christ.— 
Ver. 8. If the appointed overseers in the Church 
would use their power in the wisest manner, they 
should insist upon nothing but what will promote 
the growth of real piety, and they should ex- 
clade from visible fellowship none whom Christ 
has thought worthy of an invisible fellowship 
with Himeelf and His people. —If each one would 
give hia attention to the measure whick God hath 
measured te him, and be faithful in that without 
disturbing othere in their proper spheres, the 
peace and unity of the Christian world would 
never be broken.—Ver. 16. Our first business is 
to learn what is the peculiar work to which God 
calls us.—Ver. 17. As long as you imagine you 
have sontethiag to boast of, you know neither 
Ged ner yourself, and you are making a god of 
yourself.—Ver. 18. We have here a little text of 
great importance. Great and small, strong and 
feedle, come witbin its range, that the one may 
not be discouraged, and that the other may not 
be. presumptaoas. 
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Risager :—Vers. 1, 2. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than for a man to speak much of himself. 
If, however, circumstances demand it, let him 
show that a good conscience is not necessarily a 
feeble or timid one.—Our Lord always endeavored 
to make the way of repentance and amend- 
ment as easy as possible, and He never threw 
needless impediments in the path of those who 
were seeking for truth.—Ver. 5. We should 
never hesitate to break in pieces all carnal wea- 
pons, but we should strive to bring those who 
once used them, to accept of the easy yoke of 
Christ, and to learn of Him that they may find 
that rest which their souls never knew while 
contending against God.—Ver. 7ff. We are very 
liable falsely to suspect others, when our judg- 
ments are guided by wrong principles, and are 
formed according to appearances. How cruel 
have been the imputations under which the most 
excellent of the earth have sometimes been 
obliged to live! Wicked men have not been 
afraid to trample under foot those whom God has 
prepared to sit with His Son on the throne of 
His glory. Teach us, O God, so to use Thy 
grace, that we may meekly submit to ignominy, 
and yet hope for glory!—Ver. 12ff. Where God 
helps, there only can the believer find a path to 
walk.—Ver. 17f. Something we must have to 
support us while all around us are judging and 
despising us. But if thou wilt glory, glory only 
in the Lord who has accepted of thee, and counted 
thee worthy of His high calling, with whose 
pounds thou art trading, and for whom thou art 
to live and die.—Even in the judgment of com- 
mon sense it is a contemptible thing for a man 
to praise himeelf. But there are many arts by 
which it is consistent with good manners and in- 
telligence to draw upon ourselves the observa- 
tion of those around us.—The Lord can praise 
us, sometimes by opening doors which no art or 
power of man could previously open, and some- 
times by quieting those who before had thought 
unfavorably of us (Rev. iii. 9). But in general 
our cause must be reserved for that great day 
when the Lord will judge every secret thing. 

Hevupner:—Ver. 1. The good qualities of 
those who act as spiritual shepherds are sure to 
be misrepresented. Their gentleness will be 
called weakness, and their earnestness, arro- 
gance and rashness. Even those who commonly 
appear retiring and diffident, when necessity 
calls for it, sometimes pat forth great energy.— 
Ver. 3. The Christian must always be at war 
with the world, but his weapons must be spiri- 
tual and very different from those of worldly 
prudence.—Ver. 4. Only the pure in heart have 
courage to attack sins which are rooted deeply 
in the spirit of the world, and sustained by pub- 
lic laws and usages (wicked maxims, established 
customs and erroneous opinions).—Ver. 5. Man’s 
pride rebels egainst the Gospel, but those who 
are enlightened and strengthened by the Spirit 
of God can get the victory over it.—That reason 
which exults itself against,Christianity and will 
learn nothing from Chriet, is false (Luther: Sa- 
tan’s harlot).—Ver. 6. All who are in favor of 
right and order in the Church must ordinarily 
rally around their ministers.—Ver. 7. There are 
other and perhaps better Christians than your- 
self (against exclusiveness).—Ver. 8. There is a 


salutary power which belongs to the pastoral of- 
fice, which is not for condemnation, but for edi-- 
fication, and which ought always to be cheer- 
fully acknowledged by the people. Ministers 
should never attempt to drive their people by 
slavish fears.—Ver. 10. Extraordinary talents 
or merits are not always connected with an im- 
posing presence or a remarkable eloquence.— 
Ver. 11. The truest respect of our fellowmen is 
acquired by showing them that we have been 
called of God and are led by His Spirit; not by 
exhibitions and a consciousness of our own pow- 
ers, which too often engender pride.—Ver. 12. 
Great as thou mayest be, there are probably 
some much greater! Nothing can be more idle 
than for a man to make himself his standard and 
then measure himself by it.—Ver. 18. God gives 
to every man the sphere of action in which his 
talents may be best employed; this he should 
strive to occupy, and never break into that of 
his neighbor and arrogate to himself something 
which is not his.—Ver. 15. Those who occupy 
well a small sphere will be very sure to be Di- 
vinely called toa larger (Luke xix. 17).—Ver. 17. 
No garment is so beautiful and no honor so illus- 
trious as humility.—Ver. 18. What if you are 
commended by yourself and by all men? One 
word from your final Judge may turn it all to 
shame. How different will be His estimate of ail 
human merit! 

W. F. Bessen:—VEn. 8. The Spirit of Christ 
enables us not only to mortify the deeds of the 
body (Rom. viii. 13), but to subject the flesh in 
which we live and walk (Gal. ii. 20) so com- 
pletely under the seal of the Spirit, that our 
tongue, eyes, ears and all our members, our rea- 
son, and all our minds and hearts, shall be con- 
secrated to the service of God (Rom. vi. 13). 
But whoever serves God in this life must be a 
warrior. If this is true of all Christians (Eph. 
vi. 10), it is in a double sense true of ministers. 
But he wars a good warfare if, while walking in 
the flesh, he wars not after the flesh, with pas- 
sion, vindictivenesa, pusillanimity, unworthy ar- 
tifices and vain ambition.—Ver. 4. In the eye of 
the world, carnal weapons are mighty, and the 
Spiritual weapons of the Church (the word of 
God, preaching, faith, confessions, patience and 
spiritual gifts) are of no consequence; bat in 
God’s sight, carnal weapons are powerless and 
vain, and those which come from the holy ar- 
mory, where David obtained his equipments 
(Ps. xviii. 85, 86), are mighty. What bulwarks 
has the god of this world erected to keep men 
in their wicked ways! The idolatrous systems of 
heathen nations, the self-righteous prejudices 
of the Jew, the philosophic arrogance of the 
Greek, the civil grandeur of the Roman, the 
haughty power of the world, the whole manner 
of life sanctioned by ancestral usages and deeply 
rooted popular prejudices, strongly fortified er- 
rors of heretics,—these are the strongholds 
which the Church has had to storm, with no 
other weapons than the trumpet of the Gospel 
and the sword of the Spirit.—Ver. 5. As s be- 
leaguered enemy builds up one wall behind ano- 
ther, and erects many towers in his defence, eo 
rises up from thecarnel institutions assailed by the 
Gospel, one high thing after another to maintain 
their life, their purposes, their honor, and their 
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loves and pleasures against the word of God, 
which demands an unconditional surrender. 
What was it that subdued me and made me re- 
nounce myself, die to myself, and thus become 
my own enemy; made me depend entirely upon 
Jesus, lose myself in Him, and find my all in 
Him? Nothing but the word of God, whose 
power is so wonderful. This it was which de- 
stroyed every high thing which my imagination 
erected, and behind which I had intrenched my- 
self. As long as reason, with its power of 
thought and will, remained in the service of the 
flesh (Eph. ii. 8), she was God’s enemy and 
‘‘Satan’s harlot” (Luther); but no sooner was 
she taken captiye to the obedience of Christ, than 
she became a submissive handmaid, performing 
precisely the opposite service for, not against, 
the knowledge of God. For faith is in its essen- 
tial nature obedience to Christ (Rom. i. 5; xvi. 
26).—Ver. 8. This text appeals to all ministers: 
For edification and not for destruction! This 
admonishes us that we should make such a use 
of the power which the Lord has committed to 
us that we may be commended as faithful stew- 


ards. 
{ TheChristian Church is engaged in a conflict, 


XIV.—HIS OWN BOASTING IN CONTRAST WITH THAT OF HIS OPPONENTS. 
SONABLE DEMANDS UPON THEIR FORBEARANCE. 
PREEMINENCE OF THE APOSTLE. 


HIS OPPONENTS. 


and every Christian is a warrior. I. For what? 
1. For the knowledge of God; and 2. for the obe- 
dience of Christ (ver. 5). This conflict can never 
cease while a hurtful error, or a disobedient 
person, remains on earth. Strongholds must be 
demolished (ver. 4); rational powers taken cap- 
tive Mae 5); and incorrigible ones cast out (ver. 
6). II. Some principles according to which it 
must be conducted. 1. Christ must be over all, 
all must be His, and exclusive Christ-parties 
among such as belong to Him are schismatio 
(ver. 7); 2. Christ’s Spirit must animate all; (a) 
his meekness and gentleness (ver. 1), or (4) hia 
eeverity (ver. 2) according to the occasion; 3. 
Spiritual weapons alone must be used: every 
man’s freedom and external position must be re- 
spected, but whatever truth and love can do 
must be done (ver. 4); 4. Nothing but the good 
of individual men and of society must be sought 
(ver. 8,9); 5. Men must be valued not by their 
own or other’s estimate of them, but by the 
standard of Divine truth (vv. 12, 17, 18); 6. Each 
one must be confined to the sphere to which Pro- 
vidence assigns him, and yet this should be con- 


tinually enlarging (vv. 15), 16]. 


REA- 
SEVERE DESCRIPTION OF 


Cuaprer XI. 1-83. 


Woutp to God [Would that] ye could bear’ with me a little in my folly [a little 


2 folly in me]:* and indeed [ye do] bear with me. 


For (me; for] I am jealous over 


you with godly jealousy: for I have espoused you to one husband, that I may present 


3 you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 


But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent be- 


guiled Eve through his subtilty, so* your minds should be corrupted from the simpli- 


4 city‘ that is in Christ. 


For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we 
have not preached [a Jesus whom we preached not}, or if ye receive another spirit, 
which ye have not received [received not, AauSdvere], or another gospel, whic 


ye 


5 have not accepted [accepted not, @Adfere], ye might well bear with him® For* I sup- 

pose I was not a whit [in any respect] behind the very chiefest [these super-eminent, 
6 drepitay] apostles. Bat though J be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge; but we have 
7 been thoroughly [in every respect] made manifest’ among you in all things. Have 


[among all with respect to you. 


Or have, 7} I committed an offence in abasing myself 


8 that ye might be exalted, because I have preached to you the gospel of God freely? I 


9 robbed other churches, taking wages of them, to do you service. And when 
present with you, and wanted, I was char: 


ing to me the brethren which came from 


10 kept myself from being burdensome unto you, and so will I keep myself. 


was 
ble to no man: for that which was lack- 


acedonia supplied: and in all th/ngs I have 
As the 


truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop me of this boasing [this boasting shall not 
11 be closed against me, % xabynots aSty ob gpayfeerat) in the regions of Achaia. Where- 
12 fore? because [ love you not? God knoweth. But what I do, that will I [also} do, 
that I may cut off occasion from them which desire occasion; that wherein they glory, 
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13 they may be found even as we. For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 
14 forming themselves into the [om. the] apostles of Christ. And no marvel;® for Satan 
himself is transformed [transtorms himeelf, neracynpariterar] into an angel of light. 
15 Therefore ¢ zs no great thing if his ministers alsu be transformed [and become] as the 
16 ministers of righteousness; whose end shall be according to their works. I say again, 
Let no man think me a fool [foolish, agpuva); if otherwise [but if it cannot be 80, ef 
17 02 p7 ye], yet as a fool receive me, that I [too, xdy] may boast myselfa little® That 
which I speak, I speak i¢ not after [the manner of, zara] the Lord, but as it were 
18 foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. Seeing that many glory after the fiesh, I 
19 will glory also. For ye suffer fools gladly, ‘seeing ye yourselves are wise. 
20 For ye suffer [it patiently], if a man bring you iato bondage, if a man devour you, if 
- @ man ~ of we iron you, Aanfdver), if a man exalt himeelf, if a man smite 
you on the face. Is as concerning reproach [By way of disparagement, I « 
as though we had paws weak.” Howbeit ut], pheveinaseser any is bold cl 
22 speak foolishly,) Tam beld also. Are they Hebrews? soam JI. Are they Israelites? 
23 soamI. Are they the seed of Abraham? soamI. Are they ministers of Christ? 
(I speak as a fool [as though beside myself, rapagpovdv],) I am more; in [by, é] la- 
bours more abundant, in Py stripes above measure, in Ds} prisons more frequent, 
24 in [by] deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received [ forty stripes save one. 
25 Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
26 anda day have I beea in the deep; J [by] journeyings often, in [by] perils of 
waters [rivers], tn [by] perils of robbers, in [by] perils by [from] mzne own country- 
men, in [by] perils by [from] the heathen, in [by] perils in the city, ix [by] perils in 
27 the wilderness, in (by) perils in the sea, in [by] perils among false brethren; In [by] 
weariness" and painfulness; in Oe See nes often, in [by] hunger and thirst, in [by] 
28 fastings often, in [by] cold and nakedness. Beside those things that are without [Be- 
side other things which take plave, ywpi¢ ray rapextds], that which cometh” upon me" 
29 daily [day by day], the care of all the churches. Who is weak, andI am not weak? 
30 who is offended, and I burn not? If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which 
31 concern mine infirmities. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which (God, 
the Father of the Lord Jesus,® who] is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 
32 In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king, kept arded, égpotper] the city 
of the Damascenes with a garrison [om. with a garrison, desirous!*) to apprehend me: 
33 And through a window [a small opening, da Supidog] in a basket was I let down by 
[through, dca] the wall, and escaped his hands. 


1 Ver. 1—The best attested reading is 7 . Beveral MSS. have rc the ddpoctvas [and this was the reading 
which our A. V. adopted], to which some [Ftal. Vulg.. aud Lat. Puthers) add pov. The var. rz won (which &tephens 
from some less important MSS, and Chrys. Theodt.], and a¢pecw yy are probably corrections with the view of r9- 

storing the regular construction. 
£ Ver. 1.—The Rec. }veixer6e fo but feeBly unstained fonty a few carsives of no great authority, one M8. of Theopayty. 
The var. dvexéaobe Nebrcieg is a litele better sustained, f. ¢., by B. (Birch) K., a number of cursives, th of 
a originated in the same word near the close of the verse. (Cod. Sin. gives dvacyxde@e Instead of dvey, 28 Merete 5 
er. 3.—Otres before 4 is Henge fag Ce: it is wanting in the best authorities. [B. D. (lst hand), F. G. 
Sin. Copt. Arm. and some Greek Fathers, h. Bloomf. and Words. with the Rec. retain it, but Griesb. Lachm. Alf. 


Stanley and Meyer omit ft]. 

4 Ver. 8.—xal ris ayvéryres is a gloss which is to be accounted pe Sy eve inves. 3 it wae placed either before or 
after ric awAdr. [It is inserted by B. ¥.G. Sin. (8d hand brackets it) and several verstons. A suggests that it would 
naturally arise from its ending Being so similar to that of dwAdr., while Tisch. and Bloomf. t it as a glose to explain 
éndér. Bpiphan, p 275 adds: oe Xpeorov nal ducasogvens, which, perhaps, confirms the conjecture of a gloss). 

5 Ver. 4.—Lachm. has avéxeo@e, but on inferior authority. It to be a corrvetion fon account of the 
im tha apodosis to correspond with the pres. of the potasis; but comp. ver. 1. aad 


7 Ver. rag lala ane igo have davepwcarres ae nebiy 2 nated in the eee te =e - by 
davemorerres davrove, Ww we coi cles c cael ve, (a ey were as especially appropriate to ra 
gad of which, however, the distes J involves a very harsh apes) The Tae, aveaubele; found in some copies, is aleo 

n favor ofthe Receptus. [Lachmann’s reading, however, is susta: tho 

Gavepwhderes. Alford thinks it much more Likely that the harsh ¢avepucarres should have been changed into the 
davepuGévres, than that the contrary should have occurred, especially as the latter word could so naturafily be su 
byc -: v.11. It probably became dep. cavreve and then 

8 Vor. M4— Reo. has Oavpeordr, but it has less authority than Saiua, and it is Exobably @ gloss. 

. . : ye sustained. 
0 Ver. 21.—Lashm. has §e0erjeaner, Dut it has the authority of only B. and 80. (aleo miore recently of Sineft. and s 


ll Ver. 23.—Lachm oe dy dvd. wep. before dy wAny. drepf. on the authority of B. D. (ist hand) E., the Vulg Gotz and 
Bthiep. ¥ersions, and many Latin Fathers. Sinalt. has dy wAgy. weprocorépet, dy GvAacais brepBadAdrrens ; Sd hand, 


however, ee with the Receptus} 
13 Vor. %7.—Rec. has ev batore aduy, bat fu opposition to the best authogities, and confermed apparently te thé 
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13 Ver. 28.—Rec. has ¢scovoraccs; Lachm. and Meyer, with some excellent authorities [with B. D. F. Sin., . al., and 
4 cursives|, have éwioracis. The former was probably derived from Acts xxiv. 12,(and yet the same variation of ehiera 


is foand there. The two words are often us 


the connection certainly seems to require, (s0 Ohrysost.: oi Oédpvfe:, ai rapaxai, ai soALepe 
rT 4: the tumults, the disturbances, the assaulte of mobe, the onsets 


in the same sense, but émevor. can be taken only ina hostile sense, whic 


(as veew Sthpeov xai tev woAcwy 


cities. So also the Greek expositors generally. 


word, too, as Tisch. suggests, seems much Ileus likely to have been changed for éxior. than the contrary]. 
M4 Ver. 28.—Instead of xo: some M88. have pov (Rec.); but it was probably an emendation. 


% Ver. 31.—The query after «vpiov, and xporov 
smit both; and others omit one of them]. 


38 Ver. 32.—After mdcar pe, some 


and versions place it befure sid¢ us}. 


EBXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-4. Would that ye could beara [ 


little folly from me. Nay, indeed, ye do 
bear with me; for I am jealous of you 
with a godly jealousy.—The Apostle now felt 
compelled, in order to recover the respect he had 
once enjoyed in Corinth, and to destroy those in- 
fluences which were utterly inconsistent with it, 
to maintain that his position in the Church was 
not only equal but far superior to that of those 
who disparaged him. This commendation of 
himself, to which he stooped in condescension to 
them and as a matter of duty to himself and the 
cause of truth he ironically calls a ‘ folly,” be- 
cause it seemed to give undue importance to that 
which was insignificant and connected only with 
outward appearances. He therefore entreats 
them to bear with him, although he might seem 
for a while to contradict the principle he had just 
laid down.—'OgeAov 1 Cor. iv, 8. [The word is 
a shortened form of the Imperfect for dgeAov 
leita some MSS. have instead), and in the later 
reek it was used as an interjection like ee, to 
express a wish. Its tense implies an incomplete 
action still in its course and. not yet come to its 
erfection (Wesstes, p. 88, Winer, 3 42, n. 2). 
t is connected with verbs in the Indicative, here 
with the Imperfect]. ’Ave/yeode is the Hellenis- 
tic, and qveivyecde the classical form.—The im- 
perfect (not equivalent to the pluperfect) is an 
ironical intimation of the boldness of the desire 
expressed, and implies that he could hardly ex- 
t its realization.—If we read (with de Wette, 
Fritzsche) rj apoocbvy, wou would have to be go- 
verned by aveizyeode, a construction common in 
the New Testament, though unusual in the clas- 
sic writers. Muxpéyv has the sense of: a little, 
and the dative rj agpoctvy signifies: in respect 
to foolishness. But according to the best sup- 
ported reading pov is not dependent upon aveix- 
eode but upon pe tt agpootync, before which it 
*is placed that it may become emphatic [my small 
degree of folly]. Such an emphasis makes the 
insertion of an “also” unnecessary. I: 
pexpév Ti there is probably a slight reference to 
the great folly of those boastful opponents which 
they had already endured. [d¢pwv is one who 
does not rightly use his powers. Hence Bengel 
says that it is a milder word than puwpia which 
implies a folly of a perverse or wicked kind. The 
fault of the ddpuv (2¢pactvn) is imprudense or 
rashness (Mark vii. 22)}.—The doubt which 
after all is apparent in aveiyeode (that ye could 
or would bear) supplies an occasion for the 
expression of confidence when he adds, “but 
indeed ye do bear with me.” The object of aida 
is to correct the impression, which the wish he 
had just expressed might have produced, as if 
there were any doubt on the point: I need 
have no ni desire, for you are already doing 


after ‘Iyood are probably both additions to the original. 


(B. F. Sin 


3. add OéAev. It is probably an exeget. addition [and yet Sin., ef al.,and some 
Greek Fathors have it, while B. the Vulg. Syr. and Arm. versions, und @ few of the Lat. writers 


omit it, md eome M883. 


this very thing. Kai has an intensive force: 
even, in fact. ‘“Avéyeode is not in the Imperative 
but in the Indicative: but you are in fact bear- 
ing, efe.,] for ag a request it would be feeble, and 
as a command unsuitable to the spirit of the:con- 
text.—In ver. 2a reason is given for the expeo- 
tation he had just expressed in ver. 1. They had 
good reasons for the dvéyeodc, inasmuch as the 
folly alluded to, had its origin not in a regard 
for his own interest or in pride, but in a Divine 
seal for their welfare and for Christ’s honor. 
(Benoa: famanies videntur amentcs, lovers usual- 
ly. seem out of their wits}; comp. chap. v. 18). 
The word (yAevy refers here to the jealousy of 
love, the object of which is in the accusative 
(yuovalxa, Numb. v. 14: Ecoles. ix. 1). He was 
jealous of the Church in behalf of Christ (to 
whom he, ag the one who had made the matoh, 
had espoused it), lest it should prove unfaithful, 
and be drawa off by seducing teachers from the 
simple dependenee on Christ which his gospel 
had awakened in their hearts. He calls this 
feeling a zeal of God (Geov (4/4), which signifies 
here, not ag in Rom. x. 2, a seal in behalf of 
God (gen. obj.), for the feeling was properly in 
behalf of Christ; not merely one which came 
from or was produced by God; and still less 
qualitatively, a very great or holy zeal; but such 
a seal as God has (gen. subj.). This seal was 
felt by God, inasmuch as He was exceedingly de- 
sirous that the bride, whom He had provided for 
the Son, who acts in His name, should remain 
constant in her attachment; and it was of course 
felt also by those ministers through whose in- 
strumentality this Divine work had been accom- 
plished. With respect to this zeal of God (among 
men, jealousy) as the Husband of His people, 
comp. Isa. liv. 5; Ixii. 6; Jer. iii. 1, efc.; Ezek. 
xvi. 8, efe.; xxiii. 1, e¢e.; Hos. ii. 19.—The rea- 
son for his use of this expression he now pro- 
ceeds to give when he adds (ver. 2)—For I 
have espoused you to one Husband, that 
I might present you asa chaste virgin to 
Christ.—-The word dpuéfecv when applied to the 
conjugal relation signifies, to betroth, to marry. 


In pov |—The widdle voice in other places signifies, to. 


betroth one’s self; but smong the more recent 
writers it hasthe same meaning as the active, 
and especially denotes the act of him who was: 
instrumental in forming the engagement and who 
among the Jews always continued the medium of 
intercourse between the ceatraeting parties. 
Comp. John iii. 29 [and ‘‘Chrysostom’s epithet 
on the Apostle : vumdaywydc THe olxorutvnc (Stan-. 
ley)], (not the guardian who had the charge of 
the education of the maiden, as if dpydcev were 
equivalent to are, ornare; nor the father-- 
who made the contract for her);—The words to 
one husband, are emphatio, in contrast with their: 
dependence upon their party leaders. The de-- 
sign which the espousal was intended to accom-- 
plish was to present to Christ a chaste virgins 
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He here gives the name of the one husband. 
The idea of virginal purity is especially prom. 
nent in the epithet chaste, on which the empha- 
sis must be placed. The presentation refers to 
the period of the second advent (parvusia), 
when the union of the Church with Christ 
will be completely realized (the marriage Sup- 
per of the Lamb). It is one part of this ex- 
clusive devotion uf the Bride to her Lord, that 
she should remain chaste (dyvétyc). [The an- 
cient Fathers had much to say of the virgin purity 
of the Church, and of the duty of each Christian 
asa part of Christ’s betrothed Church to main- 
tain “‘virginitas mentis,” which Augustine defines 
to be “integra fides, solida spes, sincera charitas.”’ 
Such views were striking in distinction from the 
spiritual polygamy and pollutions of heathenism 
and ancient heresy. Comp. Wordsworth}. In 
contrast with this endeavor on the part of the 
Apostle, he now mentions the danger which 
had awakened his fears:—but I fear lest, 
peradventure, as the serpent completely 
beguiled Eve by his many arts, so your 
minds might be led away from the simpli- 
city which is in Christ (ver. 8). Novara 
occurred also in chap. iii. 14; x. 5, and here 
signifies the mind itself, especially those faculties 
by which we think and will; for in the present 
case the reference is evidently to an impurity 
both in the intellect and in the will—a departure 
from the pure Gospel and a disturbance of their 
entire surrender of themselves to Christ. Beck 
(Seelen?. 52 f.) makes it the corruption of all the 
spiritual powers of the soul, inasmuch as the 
thoughts and purposes are drawn away from the 
city seed of truth by deluding the understanding 
with sophistries and the heart with vain hopes. 
The words ¢@apg aré are a constructio pregnans, 
and signify, to be led astray, ¢. ¢., to be brought 
off from any thing. The verb g¥ecipecdaz is sig- 
nificant, for it was not unfrequently appropriated 
to the destruction of virginal chastity (vitiare). 
In the present instance this spiritual chastity is 
called a simplicity in respect to Christ (et¢ ypiordv) 
because it implied a simple dependence upon 
Christ. He illustrates this by a comparison with 
the temptation of Eve by the Serpent; in which 
the points of comperison are: 1, the feminine 
character of the Church (rapdévoc), and 2, the in- 
fluence of Satan in both instances. He presumes 
that his readers were well acquainted with, and 
believed in, the seductive influence of Satan 
through the Serpent upon the woman, Gen. iii.; 
comp. John viii. 44; Rev. xii. 9, 14-17; xx. 2; 1 
Jobn iii. 8. [Wordsworth finds in ver. 8 ‘a clear 
assertion of thereality of the appearance of Satan 
in the form of a Serpent to Eve in Paradise,” and 
we may add that we have the Apostle’s sanction to 
the historical nature and accuracy of the history 
in Gen. iii. 1ff. In é£azardw, which the Apostle 
uses both here and in 1 Tim. ii. 14, the é 
strengthens the idea of the deception. He thus 
expresses the thorough deception which passed 
upon the woman, and which he feared might 
take place among the Corinthians. Comp. Elli- 
cott on 1 Tim. ii. 14]. But those who had se- 
duced the Corinthian Church are expressly 
called the ministers of Satan in ver. 15. 
Tfavoupyia suggests the various arts of deception 
and the false shows made use of by the Judaistic 


tcachers, when they substituted their doctrine 
uf the luw for the pure Gospel Paul had preached. 
(Whether a Gnostic element was mingled with 


their instructions, and whether rbetorical and 


dialectic arta were employed in enforcing them, 
may be left undecided.— For if indeed he who 
is coming were preaching another Jesus 
whom we preached not, or ye were receiv- 
ing another Spirit which ye accepted not, 
ye might well bear with him (ver. 4). This 
verse presents more than common difficulties, 
especially with reference to its connection with 
what precedes and what follows it. Some con- 
tend that the Apostle is here ironically giving the 
reasons for the solicitude he had expressed in ver. 
3. ‘‘ For if my opponents teach and work among 
you things which are entirely new, you might 
well be pleased with them.” The idea expressed 
in plain terms would then be: ‘‘ye would, in fact, 
have reason to be much displeased with such no- 
velties.” By his ironical reproach he would 
thus show what reason he had for anxiety on 
acount of their complaisance toward those false 
Apostles. His reason for reproving them for 
such a complaisance he presents in ver. 5. Thus 
Meyer. In like manner, Osiander, though he 
explains xa2déc to mean: ‘you endure them 
finely: you find much delight in them, imagining 
perhaps that you will acquire some honor from 
them;” and he makes the Apastle give in ver. 5 
the reason for the ironical reproach in ver. 4, by 
directly denying there the hypothesis on which 
they had claimed superiority over him, tis., be- 


canse they had first preached the true Jesus and | 


brought among the Corinthians the true Spirit 
and the true Gospel: ‘If, therefore, my oppo- 
nents could claim superiority over me on this 
account, you might well be pleased with them. 
But such a claim is an empty assumption; for,” 
ete. On this interpretation, xaAoc has a more 
appropriate meaning, and the connection with 
the preceding context is more obvious, but 
the idea of denying what had been sup- 
posed in ver. 4, has something artificial in it. 
If no such irony is allowed in ver. 4, its 
connection with ver. 5, is still more difficult: “if 
he who presents himself preaches another, &. ¢., 
a better Jesus, efc., you may very properly be 
pleased with him; but this is not so.’’ In this 
case the connection with ver. 8 is not plain, un- 
less we add yet further: ‘‘such an endurance is 
not well and I have good reason for my solici- 
tude.”? The reason for his implied assertion that 
this was not g0, would then be given more fully 
in ver. 5.—In xadde avelyeode we have an appa- 
rent reference to the dvéyeo¥e of ver. 1. In the 
first place he tells them what reason they hed for 
bearing with him: (ver. 2, (7A yap—his reason 
for this he then gives further: sig ee at ate 
pa: 62.) —Now he says that after seeing how 
they had acted toward others, he surely had rea- 
son to expect such a forbearance from them. If 
the man who had come to them (among them) 
was preaching another Jesus, altogether differ- 
ent from the one he had preached, efe., they 
might well find the greatest delight in him, ¢. ¢., 
they might find the utmost conceivable pleasure 
in his adversaries. Butif this were so, he aure- 
ly had reason to expect that they would tolerate 
him and a little folly on his part; since he was 
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in no respect inferior to these super-eminent 
Apostles (ver. 5). In this case we only need to 
retain a constant recollection of what had been 
said in the leading sentence (ver. 1), to gain a 
consistent connection for the whole passage. No 
actual occurrence would be introduced by ei, but 
only a supposable though extreme case: an alter- 
ation of the fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity. In the apodosis or conclusion, he intro- 
duces a sentence of a different construction 
(aveivyeode), but one which not unfrequently is 
found in classic writers. In such an apodosis 
the dy falls away, if the object is to imply that 
there was something surer and necessary, unless 
some circumstances to prevent it should take 
place, or if nothing is spoken of except what 
must have taken place according to the supposi- 
tion (Passow, dv, D.1.). [Wingr, 3 43. 2.] Had 
he said in the protasis: éxjpvocev, ete., he would 
have implied that the whole supposition was an 
impossibility, and this is an assertion which he 
does not wish to make. The idea is: in the case 
supposed, you would indeed have been well 
pleased. He thus intimates that such a case was 
not an actual reality.—The present tense in the 
protasis does not compel us to take aveiyeove as 
a simple preeterite: ‘‘you made yourselves well 
pleased,’ thus expressing a real displeasure or 
only a compulsory satisfaction; nor as a ques- 
tion (‘‘have you reason to be pleased with him?”’) 
[The leading verbs in the conditional clauses 
(xqpboce:, Aaudvere) were each.in the present, 
and we should naturally have expected that in 
the conclusion (apodosis) the verb would have 
been in the present also: (avéyeode, ye bear with 
him). But instead of this the Apostle designedly 
softens the expression by saying (aveizeoVe): 
‘‘ye might well bear with him.’”’ In this way he 
avoids saying directly that they had actually 
borne with the assumptions of their false 
teachers.] ‘O épyduevoc in this connection does 
not signify that he who comes first must of course 
be the best, but simply that he who comes makes 
his appearance; the presence of his opponents 
is conceived of as the coming forward of a single 
person (Meyer). [Wordsworth: ‘6 épy. is, he 
who cometh, %. e., he who is not sent with a re- 
gular ordination and mission. This is the true 
character of an unauthorized teacher. This one 
sends himself, in contrast with the Apostle who is 
sent by another, viz. by Christ.” ] "“AAov as ap- 
plied to Jesus, is a mere denial of identity and 
the meaning therefore is: if he so preaches that 
the Jesus preached does not seem the same as 
the one before preached. (Not: ypcordy, for 
then he would imply that some other one than 
Jesus was the true Messiah.)—’Erepov on the 
other hand, as applied to the gospel, signifies 
something different in nature or kind, comp. 
Acts iv. 12, Gal. i. 6, 7.—'Edéfaode has not the 
same meaning with éAdBere (to receive), but it 
signifies to accept, and refers to the time when 
they were converted. [Bengel says that this 
change of verbs was because ‘‘man is passive in 
receiving the Spirit but active in accepting the 
gospel.” ]—As in the relative sentence the em- 
phasis lies upon the negation, there is no #ueic 
or tucic.—In the words d/Jov, and Eérepov it is 


spoken of was more excellent in the estimation 
of the Apostle’s opponents. By érepov rveiua we 
are also not to understand the spirit produced in 
the heart by the preaching of the law, viz., the 
spirit of fear (Rom. viii. 15), or the spirit of the 
world (1 Cor. ii 12), or more definitely, the 
earthly spirit of a party; and by érepoy ciayy. 
(scil. Aau/avere), those institutions or instruc- 
tions which came wholly from men, efe.—[ He had 
given two reasons for bearing with him, vz., the 
jealousy which he, as the friend of Christ (the 
paranymph) might reasonably be expected to 
feel for them, and their easy toleration of those 
who were preaching something like another gos- 
pel; and] he uow proceeds in ver. 5 to show 
that if they could take such extreme pleasure in 
his opponents, they had some good reason for 
enduring him (comp. alg since he was in no 
respect inferior to them. He now specifies some 
particulars. 

Vers. 5,6. For I think that in no re- 
spect have I been behind these very su- 
perior apostles —The word Aoyifoua: denotes 
the result of careful reflection and probably has 
in this place still a delicate ironical tinge (Usian- 
der).—In the negative pndév torepyxéva: (the per- 
fect reaching forward into the present) there is 
a modest reserve, inasmuch as he really had 
reason to boast of a positive superiority. But 
the pzndév forbids a limitation of the expression to 
anything of a partial nature. The words izepiiay 
azdoroAo, however, both in this place and in 
chap. xii. 11, must apply to his opponents, pre- 
viously designated by épydéuevoc and afterwards 
more particularly characterized in vers. 13-15. 
According to Neander the Apostle intended by 
this compound word (irepAiav) to designate the 
extravagant importance which was attributed to 
or assumed by these false teachers, comp. ver. 18. 
The whole connection is inconsistent with the 
interpretation prevalent in the ancient church, 
which applied the phrase to the principal Apos- 
tles, Peter, James and John (Gal. ii. 9), and 
which the Protestants very generally accepted in 
their controversy with the Romanists on the sub- 
ject of Peter’s primacy. Even if the expression 
contained nothing but praise rather than a bitter 
reproach, it would be entirely out of place in the 
argument.—But though I be perhaps rude 
in speech, I am not soin knowledge; but 
in every respect in regard to you we have 
been thoroughly made manifest among all 
men (ver. 6).—The Apostle here introduces a de- 
tailed explanation of what he had said in ver. 5, 
with a concession that in one respect there might 
be an exception to what he had just said, inas- 
much as his opponents might pride themselves on 
a kind of eloquence gained in the schools. This 
concession, however, he would not extend beyond 
the manner of discourse subordinate to that which 
ought to be the main point with an Apostle, viz., 
the yvéors, the knowledge or perception of Di- 
vine truth (chap. x.5; ii. 14). The word ididrye, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, signifies a beginner, a bungler, 
an uneducated one who has no skill for the work 
in hand. [It does not deny any amount of edu- 
eation or skill on other or general matters. It 
signifies rather a man not professionally ac- 


implied that the subjects compared are entirely | quainted with that which he undertakes (Alford). 
diferent from one another, and not that the thing | Such a one might possibly perform the part as- 
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signed him even better than those who were | no money from the Corinthians but had supported 
trained to it, but he would do it in ways not | himself by his own labors; and from this his 
taught in the regular schools. Paul was in/} enemies had insinuated: 1, that if he had been a 
reality a powerful speaker (Acts xix. 12; xxii. 1; | real Apostle he would have claimed a support as 
xxiv. 10; xxvi. 2; xvii. 22), but he did not speak | his right; 2, that it indicated a want of confi- 
in the methods usually practised by professional | dence in his brethren there; and 3, that he was 
orators. WEBSTER's Synn. p. 215, and Trencu, | now making his former disinterestedness a cover 
Synn. 2d Part, p. 152]. The occasion for such a | for large collections under Titus, ostensibly for 
reproach may be seen (comp. chap. x. 10) in 1] the poor, but really for himself. The first two 
Cor. i. 17; ii. 1, 4. The Apostle was an impres- | of these abjectiona, as they bore on his affection 
sive but not an artificial orator. When he says, | and open dealing with the Corinthians, he answers 
we have been thoroughly made manifest, e(c., he passes | immediately, but the third he does not notice till 
as he often does in this epistle and in his other | further on, chap. xii. 16-18. See Stanley]. 
writings (e.g. chap, v. 11; x. 11; 1 Thess, iii.| Vers. 7-12. Or have I committed an of- 
4, 5) from the use of the singular. to that of the | fence in abasing myself that ye might be 
plural (g¢avepwhévréc); from the individual to the | exalted, because I preached unto you the 
collective or collegial form of expression. If | gospel of God without charge ?7—/[ The par- 
gavepwoarvres be adopted as the true reading airy | ticle 7 is not rendered in our Eng. versions, and yet 
(yvaotv) must be understood. [The recent addi- | it is expressive as marking a transition to a new 
tion of the authority of the Sinaiticus to that | objection by his opponents (Hodge)}. The Corin- 
which hefore was so strong in favor of this read- | thians would necessarily understand the Apostle, 
ing almost compels us to adopt it. Alford accepts | when.he asserted that he had been made mani- 
of it and renders the clause thus: But in every | fest among them, as in every respeot maintaining 
matter we made things manifest, t. ¢., he made the | that be had behaved himself honorably among 
things of the Gospel (not as our author suggests, |them. This induces him to raise the question 
his knowledge itself) known among all men}.— | given in ver. 7. As the object of this question 
The connection with ver. 7 will not permit us to | is to ward off from himself a very foul reproach, 
refer gavepwiévrec to yvoow for what is there | it implies a very painful and bitter reproof. His 
presupposed as well as what is implied in év| opponents probably represented his gratuitous 
navri (in the sense of: in every respect, not: at | labors and his earning of his own support by his 
all times) requires a more general assertion. | daily toil, as a letting down of his apostolic dig- 
We see no need of supplying: ‘‘aa an Apostle | nity, not merely a defect and a violation of de- 
and an upright man,” or anything of a similar | cency, but as an duapria [a transgression of 
kind to define more particularly what he meant | established law], as a refusal of the dignity 
by gavepwiéivrec; for the specification of what he | and position which God had assigned him, 
intended was very obvious. In every respect, so] and perhaps also as a contempt for the Co- 
far as you are concerned, we have been quite | rinthians themselves by scorning to receive any 
manifest among (with) all men; é. ¢. what we {thing from them. The relation of the follow- 
are to you, and what advantage you have derived | ing sentences to the principal proposition and 
from us is well known to every one (Meyer). | to one another has been variously explained. 
The phrase ete tuiv cannot mean among you, as | The two sentences, tarerar éuaurdy, etc., and 
in the A. V., for that would have required év | drc-—tyiv, may be codrdinated [so as to be two 
tpiv (Hodge)].—The second 4A’ introduces not | forms of expressing the same thought] and may 
a second conclusion or apodosis, but something | be thus regarded asa misrepresentation: 1, of 
contrasted with ov r7 yvdoe, and it is called for | the Apostle’s humility; and 2, of his disinterest- 
by the transition to a more general assertion | edness. On the other hand, the first sentence may 
which includes the possession of the yvaotw.— | be taken as the essential part of his offence, and 
Mistaking this, some have connected it with ver. | the second as an epexegesies of the first. Or, 
5, in such a way as to include ei—yvéce in a | finally, 5r:—iuiv may be regarded as the proper 
enthesis. This is not only unnecessary, but | substance of the objection, and rameivén, efc., as 
it deprives what is asserted in the parenthesis of | describing, in a parenthesis, or in a transposed 
all appropriate signification. After gavepwiévrer, | or hyperbatic aentence, the character of the act 
we may supply éouéw from the context, so that | of preaching the Gospel without support (as if he 
the general meaning will be: ‘not however with | had said: because humbling myeelf, I preached 
respect to knowledge, for in every respect are | the Gospel without a aap The correct way 
we manifest; or, we are plainly known,” efe.— | undoubtedly is to make the one sentence subor- 
"Ky wdow after év wavri ie in the masculine and | dinate to and not codrdinate with the other; and. 
not in the neuter: [i ¢.in all ¢hings among all| then the best, and probably the easiest, way is 
men].—From the év ravi he iow proceeds to se- | to take the participial sentence as a parenthesis 
lect and give special prominence and vividness | [: Have I committed an offence.in abesing my- 
to one point, viz., the unselfishness of his whole | self, because I preached, etc.}. It is, however, 
life while he was at Corinth, ver. 7ff. [It would | not to be resolved into: while I was abasing my- 
have been natural for him now to have gone on | self (Meyer). By the words abasing myself that 
to speak of his knowledge, by means of Divine | ye might be exalted, which he bobea forward to 
revelations, e/c., but the use of gavepwdtvree had | the earlier part of the sentence, he shows how 
suggested to him one of the charges made against | he thought.his gratuitous preachiag might be 
him at Corinth, and he now proceeds immediately | and ought to be regarded. His opponents looked 
to answer this, leaving his ‘‘ boast” of knowledge | upon it as an act of self-degradation, whereas it 
in spiritual things to be pursued afterwards | deserved to be esteemed an act of affectionate 
(chap. xii.). This charge was that he had taken | self-renunciation, an abstaining from the asser- 
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tion of an acknowledged right (1 Cor. ix. 4), and 
a supporting himself by the work of his own 
hands (Acts xviii. 8), to which he submitted for 
their good (iva tpeic bpwdyre). The exaltation at 
which he aimed was not merely that of general 
prosperity, but a spiritual elevation from the 
depths of a sinfal corruption to the heights of a 
Christian salvation. In the words, preaching 
the Gospel without charge, we have a refined 
contrast between what is gratuitous and what is 
of the utmost possible cost and value ve Seod is 
here the gen. auctoris). [MuyEn: ‘observe the 
collocation of the words dup. r. r. ded evayy.: the 
Divine or most precious Gospel for nothing.” ]|—I 
spoiled other churches, receiving wages 
from them, that I might minister to you 
(ver. 8). The idea contained in dupedy he here 
more fully carries out; and he places in contrast 
with the Corinthian Church some churches (the 
Macedonian, comp. ver. 9), on whom he had 
made demands, in order that he might serve 
them (officially, evayyeAcéuevoc). 'EotAnoa is a 
strong expression and calculated to awaken 
shame in the heasts of those to whom he wrote, 
inasmuch as it implies that others in straitened 
circumstances had been reduced to want in order 
to do them a favor (comp. viii. 2). The word is 
more particularly explained when he comes to 
say dpoviov AaBav (1 Cor. ix. 7), which signifies 
wages for service performed for a livelihood. 
This he received while he was doing service for 
the Corinthians; it was contributed, not for the 
poor, like that mentioned in chap. viii. 4; ix. 1, 
but for the promotion of their spiritual welfare. 

Carysostom: ‘‘he did not say took, but robbed, 
t. ¢., I stripped them bare and made them poor. 
And, what is surely greater, it was not for 
superfluities, but for the supply of his necessi- 
ties; for when he says wages he means necessary 
subsistence. And, what is more grievous yet, to 
do you service” }. He first speaks of what was 
needful during his journey to Corinth, and while 
establishing himself there. Immediately after- 
wards he speaks of his condition while residing 
there.—And when I was present with 
you and was in want, I was charge- 
able to no man (ver. 9a). When I also suf- 
fered want (xai vorepnbelc), when I became des- 
titute (torepeicod ac in Luke xv. 14, xai concessive), 
when, particularly, what I had brought with me 
was exhausted, and what I could earn was not 
sufficient. Karavapxgy tivog ([ was chargeable to 
no one) occurs also in chap. xii. 13, 14). [Worps- 
wonrTs: ‘The metaphor is from the fish, vdpxy, or 
torpedo, which attaches itself to other creatures 
and produces torpor in that to which it attaches 
itself, and then endeavors to derive nourishment 
from it. ‘I was not,’ says Paul, ‘like a torpedo 
to any among you’’’]. According to Hesychius, 
the word has the sense of Bapivecv, properly to 
grow torpid, and so to press down upon any one. 
Jerome speaks of it as a Cilician expression, 
meaning gravare; in this place to be a burden to 
any one by relying upon him for support. Others 
regard it as meaning here: to be inactive in my 
duties. Ovdevdg in the sense of: to no one’s dis- 
advantage [t. ¢., not enough to injure any one}, 
would not be appropriate in this passage (comp. 
ver. 9), nor in chap. xii. 18, 14.-For that which 
was lacking to me the brethren which 


came from Macedonia supplied. (ver. 93.) 
—This was the way in which he avoided bein 
burdensome. The words need not be regard 
as a parenthesis [as in Alford and Stanley]. 
II pocavarAnpovy borépnpd occurs also in chap. ix. 
12. Asin all this connection no allusion is made 
to the Apostle’s supporting himself by his own 
earnings, we may reasonably doubt whether the 
mpoc in this compound verb contains any hint of 
the kind, as if it implied an addition to what he 
earned. We rather understand by it an addition 
to the small amount which he perhaps yet pos- 
sessed, or that which was necessary to complete 
what he lacked. The brethren here mentioned 
were possibly Silas and Timotheus, who we know 
actually came tohim from Macedonia (Acts xviii. 
6), and may have brought with them additional 
means for his support. The Corinthians knew 
very well whom he meant. Phil. iv. 15 has no 
reference to this transaction. It is very likely 
that he had some reference to such means of 
support when he goes on—in every thing 
Ihave kept myself from being burden- 
some to you, and so will I keep myself. 
(ver. 9¢.)—That is, he had always kept from be- 
ing burdensome to them in any way, and 
he now announces that this would be his 
frinciple of action for the future (Kai repfow). 
This was said that they might not think he was 
reminding them of these things in order to in- 
duce them afterwards to contribute to his sup-~ 
port, or to establish some claim upon them for 
another time. This assurance he further con- 
firms by a solemn affirmation—As the truth 
of Christ is in me, this boasting shall 
not be closed against me in the regions 
of Achaia (ver. 10). <A similar expres- 
sion is found in chapter i. 18 and Rom. ix. 
1. He pledges the truth of Christ which 
dwelt within him and which was pure truth- 
fulness, in opposition to all hypocrisy or false- 
hood, as the security or warrant for what he 
was asserting, viz. that this boast (about keeping 
himself free in future, xai ryp7ow, should never be 
suppressed ; #. ¢., that he would always so con- 
duct himself that no one would be able to con- 
tradict him when he confidently maintained that 
his life had been and should be unselfish. [ Al- 
ford (with whom Dr. Hodge agrees) maintains 
that there is no oath or even solemn affirmation 
here, but that the expression is exactly analo- 
gous to that in Rom. ix. 1, and signifies: ‘the 
truth of Christ is in me, that, ete.; ¢. e., I speak 
according to that truth of which Christ Himself 
was our example, when I say that,” efc.J]. The 
metaphor in ¢payfoerac is essentially neither that 
of a road hedged in, nor of a stream dammed up, 
but a ¢pdocerv ordua, i. ¢., @ stopping of the mouth, 
inasmuch as xabyyoco is talking in a Joud tone 
(comp. Rom. iii. 19; Heb. xi. 88; Ps. ovii. 42; Job. 
v. 16; 2 Mace. xiv. 36). The xabyyoce is personified. 
Its mouth shall not be stopped, it shall never be 
put to silence. Bic éué is here simply, in respect 
to moe, not adversatively, as if he had meant, for 
my injury or in spite of me. In éué also may be 
perceived a silent contrast to those with whom it 
would be very different. ‘The truth of Christ ts in 
me,” contains nearly the same idea with that which 
asserted that the life of Christ was in him, and 
other expressions of a like nature Gal. ii. 20; 1 
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Cor. ii. 16; Rom. viii. 9-12) Olshausen’s inter- 
pretation: ‘as truly as [am a Christian,” is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the words. Rlic- 
kert’s explanation, on the other hand: “ This 
assertion, that my boasting shall never be taken 
from me, is the truth of Christ in me, ¢. ¢., is as 
surely true as if Christ Himself asserted it,” is 
rather forced. Instead of saying év dyiv, he 
more solemnly and beautifully says, in the regions 
of Achaia (év roig xAivacw tH¢ 'Axaies. MEYER). 
KAivara means a district or a region of country, 
and it occurs also in Rom. xv. 28; Gal. i. 21. It 
was very possible for Paul’s readers to ex- 
plain this assertion so as to make it an indication 
of his aversion to them and estrangement from 
them, inasmuch as love usually receives with 
readiness what is offered by a beloved one, and 
even what is done from a different motive. He 
guards against such a construction when he sub- 
joins—Wherefore? Beoause I love you 
not? God knoweth (ver. 11).—He calls God 
to witness that his resolution to receive nothing 
from them, sprung not from any defect of love to- 
ward them. He then proceeds (in ver. 12a). to ex- 
plain positively the object he had in view, and the 
reasons which moved him in this whole affair.— 
But what I thus am doing, I will also con- 
tinue to do, that I may cut off the occa- 
sion from those who desire an occasion. 
—He refers once more to this matter in 5 d2 
old, Kai ro7ow, Which is not a single proposition, 
corresponding to ér#pyca and rypyow in ver. 9, 
for in that case d:@ rotro ror or Tote Kai ToLhHow 
would have to be understood. The assurance 
refers to his future course, and this makes it 
necessary that xa? wotfow should be the conclud- 
ing proposition of the sentence (MEYER). A rovro 
before it can very well be dispensed with. He 
thus testifies that he had had his eye upon his 
opponents in this affair, and that his object had 
been that no one should be able to allege that he 
thus showed that he had no affection for the 
Church. This he expresses in a final sentence: 
that I may cut off the occasion, ete. By adoppgv he 
designates the particular matter with respect to 
which his adversaries wished to assail him; the 
occasion for making an attack upon him. Ac- 
cording to the context this must refer to his dis- 
interestedness. When he took nothing from the 
Corinthian Church, his object had been to de- 
prive his opponents of all power to disparage 
him for his want of this disinterestedness. In 
ryv agopufy the article implies, this precise occa- 
sion. The last agopyfv, without the article, sig- 
nifies, any occasion in general.—that wherein 
they glory, they may be found even as we 
(ver. 125).—Some connect this second final sen- 
tence with the first, and regard év & xavyOvrraz as & 
parenthesis, referring to evpeSaor xadac xai nueic. 
[This goes on the supposition that they them- 
selves took money of the Corinthians, anl de- 
sired that the Apostles should do so ‘‘in order 
that (in this matter on which they boasted) we 
might be found even as they’’}. In opposition 
to this it must be recollected, that they pretended 
to be superior to Paul. It may, however, be 
said that his opponents regarded the reception 
of money as an apostolic prerogative, and hence 
that this was the object of their xavyao3a: (1 Cor. 
ix. 7 ff.) [:‘‘from those who desire occasion that 


in this apostolic right of which they boast, they 
might be found even as we,” 4, ¢., they desired 
that we should receive money as an apostolic 
right, that thus they and we might stand before 
the people on the same level of apostolical au- 
thority in the matter of receiving a maintenance 
Saari But in whatever way this second 

al clause is made dependent upon the first, 
and thus expressive of the desires of Paul’s an- 
tagonists], the whole passage assumes an ironi- 
cal tinge, and implies that, although they would 
willingly allow him to participate in their boast, 
it was only that they might thus conceal their 
own shame, and deprive him of his just fame 
(OLSHAUSEN). But such a view of the passage 
is justified neither by what is said in 1 Cor. ix. 
7ff. (where no allusion is made to any such as- 
sertions of his opponents), nor by our context. 
In such a case also the words ought to have 
been evpedauev—avroi. The correct construction 
would seem to be to codrdinate the second final 
sentence with the first [t.¢., regard both as ex- 
pressive of the Apostle’s design in keeping him- 
self as he was], and yet this seems to imply that 
these opponents actually received nothing from 
the people, and prided themselves upon that fact, 
and endeavored to make it a ground for triumph- 
ing over the Apostle. Paul, in this case, says 
that he had given such a direction to his con- 
duct that in this respect they should be found 
like himself, ¢. ¢., that they should have no rea- 
son for preference to himself. Such an explana- 
tion, however, is opposed to what is contained 
in-ver. 20, 1 Cor. ix. 12, and to our context (ver. 
18), even if we pass over the necessity of giving 
to cada the strange meaning of, no better than. 
Besides, how could he urge upon their considera- 
tion his own gratuitous services among then, if 
his opponents were in the same position. [Alford 
proposes another interpretation. He finds the 
clue to it in ver. 18ff., where he thinks this 
kavyovra is again taken up and described as be- 
ing xara odpxa, and the cava xai yyeic is taken 
up by ‘Efpaio: eo; xayd, etc. From this he 
thinks it manifest that the meaning of the pre- 
sent clause is: that in the matters of which they 
boast they may be found even as we, t. ¢., that 
we may be on a fair and equal footing. This, he 
thinks, affords a natural connection with the 
next verse, since the Apostle implies by the yap 
there that this would end in their discomfiture; 
for realities they had none, no weapons but mis- 
representation, they being false apostles, etc. 
The objection to this is, that before and after 
this verse the Apostle is not speaking of general 
apostolic claims, but only of the specific point 
—that he had received no support from the Cor- 
inthians, and that he had declined to receive it 
that he might cut off occasion, efc.]. The correct 
presumption is, that they boasted of their own 
disinterestedness without reason, and that Paul 
was determined by a course of actual disinterest- 
edness, not only to cut off all occasion for impu- 
ting to him mercenary motives, but to compel 
them to assume 8 position in actual practice like 
his own (MsyeR). The sordid spirit which is 
ascribed to them in ver. 18 shows that they had 
no.good ground for boasting of their disinter- 
estedness, and we need not, therefore, with de 
Wette, assume that the point on which they 
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made their boast was their performances as 
apostles, for such a claim would have been too 
vague (comp. Meyer). He now shows (in vv. 
18-15) by his representation of their true char- 
acter, that he had had good reasons for such 
precautions with respect to them. 

Vers. 18-15. For such persons are false 
apostles, deceitful workers transforming 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.—Ina 
very arbitrary manner some who interpret tva— 
kaVoc xal juéic in ver. 12 to mean ‘no better 
than we,” interpolate in this place the thought: 
“but rather worse, for” efc. (Riickert.). The 
same must be said of the interpolation of the 
sentence: I doubt not that they employ such ar- 
tifices (as pretending that they receive no remu- 
neration), for” ete. (Billroth). Probnbly also 
the connection with iva eipedaor which Meyer 
proposes: ‘not without reason do I make it my 
object that they may be found even as we in 
those things on which they make their boast: 
for the part these persons are acting is that of 
falsehood and deceit,” is rather too intimate.— 
The words d¢ rovovroe (such persons) form the 
subject, and wsudardcroda (false apostles) the 
predicate of the sentence. It is only in this way 
that they receive their proper force as a disco- 
very of the true character of these teachers, and 
they thus form a harmonious whole with the re- 
maining predicates. If wevdar. be taken as the 
subject of the sentence, the object of of rocovror 
would be, what the course of the argument does 
not call for, to distinguish them from other false 
apostles, and the subject would be brought into 
too close contact with the predicates (Osiander). 
By such persons the Apostle intended the same 
as those who in ver. 12, are said to desire occa- 
sion and to boast. The false apostles were such as 
wished to be regarded as apostles, as men who 
had been commissioned perhaps as Paul was, by 
Christ Himself, and who therefore assumed the 
name and claimed to be called apostles. 
Whether they claimed to have seen Christ, or 
only to have been the true founders of the church 
at Corinth, is uncertain. In either case their 
claim was without foundation and contrary to 
actual facts, since they were obviously contend- 
ing for their own interests and not for Christ’s 
cause (comp. Osiander).—The second designa- 
tion, deceitful workers, (not workers of deceit, or 
such as busied themselves with deceit), has re- 
ference to their influence upon the people, lead- 
ing them astray by deceptive arts, having no 
care for the welfure of their hearers but pursu- 
ing their own selfish ends, and organizing parties 
in opposition to the Apostle, and to the true inte- 
resta of the congregation (perhaps also corrupting 
the doctrines of the gospel, comp. chap. ii. 17, 
fv. 2). ‘'Epydrac xaxoi occurs in Phil. iii. 2, and 
the opposite épydryy daveraioyuvrov in 2 Tim. ii. 
15.—[The middle part. peracynuarifduevor, signi- 
fies, changing for themselves their form into (as 
far as to) Apostles of Christ. Rev. ii. 2.] In 
saying that these pretended apostles did this, he 
intimates that their propee form: was a very dif- 
ferent one, and rather that of messengers of Sa- 
tan, comp. vers. 14-15, (Osiander says: emissa- 
ries of men and of human factions—in opposition 
to the context), and of course that their repre- 
sentation of themselves as the messengers of 


Christ was a mere pretence assumed for the oc- 
casion.—W. F. Besser says: They disguised 
themselves a. in respect to doctrine, inasmuch as 
they retained many words and names which be- 
longed to Christianity, but which were only like 
empty husks wrapped around some seeda which 
belonged not there; 5. in respect to conduct, in- 
asmuch as they outwardly imitated the works 
which Christ’s Apostles wrought, but they were 
destitute of that benevolence which constituted 
the perfection of a Christian’s doings (chap. v. 
12).—-And no marvel; for Satan himself 
transforms himself into an angel of light. 
ver. 14a).—The Apostle finds it altogether natural 
ts Saiua) that they should thus disguise them- 
selves, inasmuch as it was a matter of notoriety 
that their Master was wont to assume a garb alto- 
gether opposed to his proper character. [Milton 
has made use of the hint here given in far. 
Lost. B. IIL. vv. 684-14.] The relative avrog is 
in contrast with ol didxavo: avrod of ver. 15.— 
Good angels are called angels of light, because 
their purity is a participation in God’s light (1 
John i. a This light has sometimes become 
perceptible to men, when such angels have made 
their appearance on earth (Matt. xxviii. 3, Acts 
xii. 7, et. al.). Satan, on the other hand is a 
dark power (comp. Eph. vi. 12, Acts xxvi. 18). 
We have no reason to maintain that the Apostle 
had his eye at this time upon any particular 
event like the temptation of the first man or of 
Christ; much less that he was thinking (like the 
later Rabbins and others) of magical appear- 
ances of angels in radiant forms. The only ex- 
planation which is probable is that which refers 
it to certain moral and spiritual influences of a 
seductive character, under some splendid rem- 
blance of truth and goodness.—It is no great 
thing therefore if his ministers also should 
transform themselves, so as to seem to 
be ministers of righteousness (ver. 15).— 
In this way, he draws a conclusion from the 
greater to the less: if such is the conduct of the 
prince of darkness, it is no great matter (uéya 1 
Cor. ix. 11), and therefore, nothing remarkable 
or extraordinary (therefore ov Yavua ver. 14), if 
his ministers undertake to do a similar thing. 
His ministers are those who prove to be his agents 
by their efforts to corrupt the work of God, and 
to disturb the churches.—Meracynuarifovrat dc 
is equivalent to: ei¢ rd é:vac oc. Righteousness 
represents in this passage a power in opposition 
to Satan, and his dark and unholy influence 
(comp. chap. vi. 7, 14).—Whose end shall be 
according to their works (ver. 15 6).—He 
thus finally, refers solemnly to the doom which 
such sinners must ultimately meet, inasmuch as 
the end of such servants of Satan must be accor4d- 
ing to their works, comp. Phil. iii. 19, Rom.vi. 21, 
1 Pet. iv. 17. The saintly form they have here as- 
sumed will hereafter be removed and they will 
suffer the doom of those bypocrites who, under 
a fair exterior, are opposed to every good cause 
and are in harmony only with Satan’s designs. 
Vers. 16-20. I say again let no man 
think me foolish, but if it cannot be so, 
yet as a foolish man receive me that I 
may boast myself a little (ver 16).—The 
Apostle here commences a more extended 
comparison with his opponents. In the first 
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place he demands that they would not regard 
what he was saying upon this subject as foolish 
(agpova); but in case they could not grant 
this request he entreats them to extend to hie 
foolish boasting that indulgence which they had 
learned so willingly to yield to the more extrava- 

ant demands his opponents had made upon it. 

he wécv (again) in connection with what im- 
mediately follows, awakens some surprise, and 
hence some have been disposed to refer it en- 
tirely to his request to be received as a fool (ac 
dgpova défaové), comp. ver. 1. Bat there is no 
necessity for passing over such an interval, inas- 
much as the word has reference to both theese 
expressions. It must have been evident from 
the whole tenor of his discourse that he had 
spoken in ver. 1 quite ironically of his agpooivn, 
and of course that he really did not regard his 
boasting as a folly.—[Ei yy signifies by an ellipse 
of core: Uf it be not; and thence by the addition 
of de it takes a force adversative to the preceding 
context: ‘but if otherwise’ (JzL¥ 3 860, 5.c.). The 
Hf indicates that the whole is in the mind, sp rec 
implying a wish, and a will, and e “4 an opposi- 
tion inthe mind alone]. Ei d2 pye (Matth. vi. 
1) even in the classic writers sometimes follows 
n negative proposition, where it is intended that a 
positive wish is not to be gratified. The idea here 
is: I desire that no one should think me a fool, 
but if this wish is not complied with, then, ete. 
The ye makes the negation more striking and is 
equivalent to, even if not, truly if not. Kev (also 
in Mark vi. 66; Acts v. 15) is an elliptical mode 
of expression, equivalent to, receive me, even 
though you receive me asa fool; provided you 
extend to me the forbearance usually allowed to 
afool. In déaodé he refers back to avéyeoda 
in ver. 1, as if he would say, receive me, give me 
a hearing; and his object is to obtain from them 
what is needful for that which he immediately 
afterwards declares that he intended to do, viz., 
that I also may boast myself a little. The phrase 
I also (xgy®) has reference to the boasting of his 
opponents, comp. ver. 12 and 18.—But under a 
clear conviction of what became an Apostle of 
Christ, he wished them to understand that this 
boasting in which he put himself on a level with 
his opponents, was not a style of address to 
which he had been led by the Lord (Christ) or 
by the Divine Spirit. It was not a way con- 
formed to our Lord’s pattern, in His spirit 
(Matth. xi. 39; Luke xvii. 10), or as His servant 
might be expected todo, but it was an expression 
of Paul's own feelings as a man.—What I am 
speaking, I am speaking not after the 
Lord, but as if in foolishness (ver. 17).—In 
6 A@gAo he has in mind; in this confidence of boast- 
ing; what he had already arranged in thought, 
and what he had already begun to express in 
some introductory words. [Stanley draws atten- 
tion to Paul’s use of 6 1444, ‘my language,’ ‘my 
general strain,’ in distinction from 8 gyuf or Afyw 
‘my words.’ In classical usage a6 appears to 
have had the sense of a continuous flow of talk, 
comp. Lat., dallo., Germ., /allen, and Eng. lull. 
Eupon. Dem. 8: Aadeiv dpiotog aduvarGrarog Abyery, 
Puut. 2. 909 A.: Aadovos pev ovrot, dpalover 82 ob. 
The word is in the future present because the 
Apostle was already thrown forward into the 
discussion (Osiander)]. With respect to «avd 
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xipcov comp. card in chap. vii. 9; Rom. xv. 6, 
and analogous expressions in 1 Cor. vii. 10, 28, 
40; comp. Bengel, Meyer, Osiander.*—Q'r és 
a¢pootvy, as if in folly, as one who is in a foolish 
state of mind.—-The cencludisg words; in this 
confidence of boasting. (é» rabry r7 troctacn 
Tit Kavypocuc),-—rmast be joimed with the Asda 
which must be supplied to G41’ oc ¢y agpoobre, but 
I speak as tf wn folly, in the confidence of boasting. 
Meyer connects them with ob xard—agpooten, I 
speak this not aecording to the Lord but as a foel 
with this confidence, ee. Such a construction 
seems rather constrained and harsh. Yxécrasic, 
has here the same meaning ae in chap. ix. 4, 1. 4 
confidence, not matter, object (in thie matter, etc.,) 
still less circumstance (since we have come te 
boasting). [Sranuxzr: ‘*The whole phrase” re- 
fers to the boasting not of himself but of his 
opponents, or at least of himself and his oppo- 
nents conjointly ; and it is intended to limit the 
justification of his boasting to this particular 
occasion ].—Inasmuch as many boast after 
the flesh I will boast also (ver. 18).—He here 
more fully develops what he meant by the «gjd 
of ver. 16, and puts himself in direct contrast 
with his opponents, whose boasting according to 
the flesh he implies had led him to these self- 
laudations. <Accerding to the flesh, is in contrast 
with according to the Lord (xard xtpuy) in ver. 17, 
and corresponds with as if tm foolishness (d¢ 
agpoctvy). It designates here either (1) the ob- 
ject of these self-commendations (external ad- 
vantages) sach as are in other places (esp. Phil, 
iii. 8, efe.,) declared to be év capxi; or (2) the ob- 
jective rule aceordifig to which one judges; or 
finally (8) the subjective turn or determination of 
the mind under the influence of such sensual and 
selfish motives as pride, vanity, efc. Our ex- 
planation of the phrase will depend upon 
the answer to the question whether in the 
succeeding clause the Apostle carried forward 
the same idea, as seems to be intimated by the 
xgyo and by the eonnection with vers. 17 and 19. 


(* As the phrase «xara xvpiow in our passage has been 
generally brought into discussions respecting the A postiec’s 
inspiration, we shonid carefully notice its meaning. Lite- 
raliy it signifies, according to the Lord.” Of course, here 
as every where else in Paul’s own writing, the Lord means 
the Lord Jesus. But was it, (1) according to the example of 
the Lord who was lowly and never boasted; or (2) acco 
to the Lord’s command or direction (for sometimes; as ip 
Cor. vii. 6, lu, 12, Paul refused to lay a Divine command on 
his brethren and only gave them human advice which they 
were at liberty to follow or decline); or (3) according to the 
Lord's « Spirit? Evidently it was not the last, for 
Paul claimed alwa‘s to be under the Spirit’s influence, and 
the al aah would not have been xard with an accos, 
but dy, éx or dwé (Winer 2 51.6.k.3). The 1 Cor. 
vii. 6f., would favor the second method. In case it 
would be no denial of bis general Geowvevoria, but rather an 
assertion of it; for his present exception would prove the 
general rule. Indeed we are under no necessity of supposing 
an exception in this ticular instance, for even the in- 
spiring Spirit might direct Paul to leave men unfettered by 
authority in matters of social eal pats as in marrying or 
boeaiing: But the contrast implied by aAAa between the 
matter here spoken of in ourvn and cata THY edpxa, shows 
almost conclusively that the Apostle was here speaking of 
something xara «Jpiov which was not according to a Uowst- 
fulmanner. So Chrysostom; who thinks that Paul here con- 
demns boasting in form and in general as not after the Lord, 
and yet goes on to boast because the good intention which 
led him to do so made it right in the present case. We are 
led therefore by the preposition here used and the connec- 
hs to adopt me ae menos of aecgeuele Le mentioned 

ve. Comp. ge, Stanley, and especi on Inspi- 
ration, Lec. 7. pp. 207-8. 7 
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The third method, however, scoms unsuitable, if 
we are obliged to conclude that the Apostle was 
determined by sinful and selfish motives. The 
best way is probably to unite the third and the 
first in such a way that the self-commendation 


intended was one which sprang from his higher 


spiritual nature, and yet took the direction of 
the flesh, because it wae concerned with such 
external advantages, as genealogical descent 
ad 22), and individual position (ver. 23). 

aul had done and experienced many things 
which might incline him to speak of such things 
(vers. 24, efc.). Such carnal boastings are here 
represented, though perhaps in an ironical man- 
ner, and confessed to be, on the part of the 
Apostle, foolishness (agpociv7). [As xara . 
odoxa (the article mach strengthens the expression 
and mikes it mean according, to their flesh) can- 
not be made to signify, in oarnal things, and as 
it can be made to meaa nothing but, according to 
unsanctified human nature (a8 opposed to xara 
xbpcov of the preceding verse), we see not how we 
can adopt any interpretation which makes Paul 
declare his determination, xavyaodat x. T. odpra. 
It would not be possible to make it consistent 
with Paul’s character or a Christian spirit. Nor 
does the language strictly require it. Hopag: 
“There is no necessity of supplying card eépxa 
after the last clause. What Paul says is, ‘As 
many boast from unworthy motives, I also will 
boast.’ 
o4oxa), he might well do it from good ones ’’]. 
— For ye who are wise saffer fools 
with pleasure (ver. 20). He here tells 
them what it wag that strengthened or at least 
encouraged him in this purpose. It was their 
toleration of such persons, and, in fact, their 
pleasure in fools. [People usually tolerate the 
ohatter of fools, as they do the petulance of chil- 
dren}. The reason for this he assigns in a sud- 
den turn of his discourse, ironivally remiading 
them that they must be wise men (comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 10). "Ovrec is not here by way of concession, 
in order that the force of the reproach might be 
increased and their guilt aggravated; but its ob- 
ject isto suggest the reason for their indulgence, 
though in a way to inflict a severe reproof in 
connection with the irony. As intelligent people 
oan have no pleasure in the vauuting talk of 
fools, they should not by their indalgence encou- 
rag? others in their folly.—Por ye suffer it, if 
one brings you into bondage, if one 
devours you, if one enslaves you, if 
one exalts himself, if one smites youin 
the face Ms 20). He here illustrates further 
what he had said by reminding them of the 
extraordinary degree to which they had car- 
ried their indulgence, whoa they had taken 
pleasure in even the most unworthy treatment, 
yea, abuse of themselves (how much more, there- 
fore, might he expect them to endure his a¢gpo- 
ouvy?). In the first place, he recalls to their re- 
collection the complete subversion of their free- 
dom under the arrogant exercise of power which 
these false Apostles had put forth among them 
(ei reg xaradovAci). In this we must understand 
not so much the imposition of the yoke of the law 
and the loss of evangelical freedom, as a tyranni- 
cal assertion of authority, a sacerdotal guardian- 
ship of their consciences, and s requirement of 


If they did it from bad motives (xara. 


@ blind obedience. In the next place, he reminds 
them of the selfish, avaricious practices to which 
they had submitted: ei tic xareoVie:, if a man 
consumes you, and wreets from you all you heve, 
eomp. Ps. lili. 5; Matth. xxiii. 18. The word 
has the sense of devorare (not, to destroy by grief, 
nor, ¢o disturb the Church by breaking it up into 
parties). There is no necessity of introducing 
here the idea of an inordinate fondness for luxu- 
rious food and good living, in order to distinguish 
xareodie. from AayuBéver, for this latter word 
means not simply to take (as when one receives 
® present or reward, or secretly conveys some- 
thing away; for this would require something 
like iwiv after it, and as a feebler expression 
would not be needed after the preceding verb), 
but to catch, as in chap. xii. 16, by craft, by sly 
contrivanees to get one in his power (as in hunt~- 
ing), by such means as would readily be supplied 
by ambition or avarice. [Hopes: ‘Our version, 
by supplying: of you, alters the sense and makes 
this clause express less than the preceding; de- 
vouring is a stronger expression for rapacity 
than taking of you. As after xarecdie in the 
preceding clause, duac¢ must be supplied after 
AauBdver: ‘tf any take you,’ t. e., capture you or 
ensnare you’’}. He closes this account by men- 
tioning some insolent (éraipera:) and disgraceful 
treatment they had received. Whether by 
émaiperat (80. duiv) we are to understand the as- 
sertion of some advantage which these Jews pre- 
tended to have over the Gentile Christians (Osi- 
ender), must be considered uncertain. Ei 
mpsourxoy dépecv indicates that their rule over the 
Church was characterized by violence, intimida- 
tion, and even insolence. [The ancient inter- 
preters agree that this expression refers not to a 
literal blow with the fiat, but only to those 
abusive reproaches which one heaps upon an- 
other to his face (Jerome: ‘Si ques eliam preesentes 
objurgat”’). The immediately following words 
were supposed to call for this modification of 
meaning (Theodoret). The highest possible in- 
solence is implied; for in Oriental countries 
such a blow was intended for the utmost con- 
tempt (1 Kings xxii. 24; Matth. v. 89; Acts xxiii. 
2). Stanley suggests that ecclesiastical rulers 
must sometimes have resorted even to corporeal 
buffetting, since even the Apostle found it need- 
ful to forbid such a thing (1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. i. 7), 
and the Council of Braga (A. D. 675) orders 
‘that no bishop at his will and pleasure shali 
strike hia clergy.” WorpswortH: perhaps fana- 
tically, with a pretence of Divine enthusiasm 
and prophetio zeal, comp. 1 Kings xxii. 24; Neh. 
xiii. 25; Isa. Iviii. 4]. Ewan: ‘‘¢.g., by the 
reproach, as among the Galatians, that those whe 
had been converted and instructed by Paul were 
not, in fact, Christians.”’ 

Vers. 21-27. I say it with shame, that 
we have been weak. (ver. 21 a)—The Apostle 
here passes on to his commendation of himself; 
and he here compares his own preéminent en- 
dewments and sufferings with the pretentions of 
the boastful false apostles. He first draws at~- 
tention to the fact that when he was in Corinth 
he had been weak in comparison with these pow. 
erful men (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 2). This is said in 
words of forcible irony (xara arisiav ALyw): I con- 
fees it with shame, for if it were true, it must be 
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s deep dishonor, and much disgraces me (aaré 
with an abstract noun, I aay it with shame, ¢. ¢., 
as though it were a circumlocution for an ad- 
verb). [Winer, Gram. 3 58, Wester, p.: 169]. 
In strong contrast with this ironical concession 
respecting his earlier weakness, we have imme- 
diately after it an assertion of his right to be as 
bold as any one in his claims. By means of the 
Oc before dr he implies that what he had just 
conceded as a shameful thing, was a circum- 
stance conceived of only in the mind as in 2 
Thess. ii. 2 (Meyer). In the sentence Aéyw— 
jueig we have the same change of persons as in 
ver, 6. Osiander: he puts himself and his com- 
panions in direct contrast with their whole com- 
pany. In this way we obtain a good and con- 
sistent meaning in accordance with the signifi- 
cation of the words and the connection. This, 
however, would not be the case if we regarded xara 
ariuiav Aéyw as referring to the preceding verse: 
I say this to your shame (because ye are pleased 
with such things); or I say this with reference 
to the disgraceful manner in which you have 
been treated, for both of these remarks would 
be entirely foreign to his discourse. We may 
add that on this construction not only would the 
ironical character of the whole passage be inter- 
rupted, but the words ought to have been: «ard 
Tv aTiziav tuov. Without some such more par- 
ticular definition, it would be most naturally re- 
ferred to the subject of Aéyw and of 7oVevpoauer, 
especially as the latter verb includes within 
itself the notion of an driuia. Moreover there 
would be a harshness in taking d¢ dn in the sense 
of doavel, as if we had been weak. The indefinite- 
ness of the phrase xara driuiav is opposed to an ex- 
planation of the words, which ghould make them 
signify: To your shame I say that we were not 
as strong as they were, and that we never at- 
tained as much respect among you; and also 
to that advocated by Riickert: on this point, in- 
deed, I must concede to your disgrace, that I 
was weak.—But in whatsoever respect any 
one is bold (I speak it foolishly) I am 
bold also (ver. 214) —He here begins his boast- 
ing in the proper sense. The idea is: I confess 
it with shame, that [ have been weak in com- 
parison with them, but now when the oocasion 
calls for boldness (boasting), I put myself on a 
level with any of them in every respect. Todugv 
occurs in chap. x. 2, and merorFévac in Phil. iii. 
8.—’Ev agpocivy A£yw is an ironical concession 
(Meyer) to what he knew would be the judgment 
of his opponents respecting these claims (comp. 
fp Tec, elc., in ver. 16), or (Osiander) an expres- 
sion of his feeling of humiliation on account of 
this self-commendation, with an implied reproach 
of his opponents for compelling him thus to 
speak. The first point on which he would match 
his opponents in this self-commendation, is 
brought forward in ver. 22, and had reference 
to genealogical descent.— Are they He- 
brews? soamlI. Are they Israelites? 
soamI. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
so am [.—This was a matter of especial bonst 
with those Judaizing teachers, in whose eyes 
Christianity was nothing but a continued Juda- 
ism, which should give to the Jewish people a 
desided preference above all nations, comp. Phil. 
ili. 6. The three following sentences should 


probably be read, in accordance with the ardent 
feelings of the Apostle at this time, interroga- 
tively, and we may notice in them an ascending 
climax. The first honorable appellation, 'ESpaia, 
may be looked upon as the designation by which 
foreign nations usually distinguished the ancient 
and venerable nationality which derived its name 
either from Eber, Abraham’s ancestor (Gen. xi. 
16), or from its migration from the other side of 
the Euphrates.* Some, however, have con- 
tended thet this name designated a Palesti- 
nian in distinction from a Hellenistic Jew; and 
they explain the xgyé by attempting to show that 
Paul was born at Giscala in Galilee (according 
to Jerome, but in opposition to Acts xxii. 3) or 
by supposing tbat his parents resided there be- 
fore his birth, or that they removed to Jerusa- 
lem at an early period, and gave him there a 
purely Hebrew education. The first explana- 
tion is certainly tu be preferred, since even if the 
facts on which the.opinion is based were com- 
pletely proved, the Apostle would hardly eay of 
himself, without any further explanation, that 
be was no Hellenist, but a Hebrew, and bence a 
Jew of the purest stamp. The second appella- 
tion, ‘IopayAira:, designates a higher position, 
inasmuch as it indicates a participation in tke 
honor of the sacred and important name of 
Israel, or a membership of the theocratic nation. 
Finally, ovépua ’ASpadu designates the highest 
external distinction, inasmuch as it signifies a 
participation in the exalted promires given 
to that ancestor.—Are they ministe:s of 
Christ? (I speak as one beside himself) 
Iam more (ver. 23 a).—The second point on 
which his opponents prided themselves, was, 
that they were ministers of Christ. To the 
question whether they were such ministers, he 
does not return a directly negative answer, but 
he declares that on this important mattcr he was 
superior to them, and he procceds to produce a 
catalogue of sufferings and conflicts, in the en- 
durance of which he was far in advance of them. 
The words rapagpovdr Aare (I speak as onc quite 
beside himself), which are placed before tip 
éyo, are much stronger than those he had used 
in ver. 21, and yet they are of a similar inport. 
They may be supposed to express an opinion 
which he anticipated his opponents would form 
respecting what he was saying (Meyer), or 

more probably, Alford] as the protest which 

is own humble consciousness of unworthiness 
urged him to make against these high self-com- 
mendations (Osiander). Inthe latter case the 
reference is, not to what he had just said, as if 
it were a sign of madness to call such people by 
the name of Christ’s ministers (Rickert), but 
to the words, I am more (izép éyo), and the 


[* Robinson’s Heb. Lex., Kitto’s Encyc.. and Smith's Dict. 
of the Bible. Art. Hebrew. The name "ay ig now gene 


rally regarded not as a Patronymic, but ‘as an appellative 
noun from Ay, one frum the other side (Gen. xiv. 18 


Sept., wepadrns=transitor) It seems to have been originally 
a Cis-Euphratian word applied to Trans-Euphratian immi- 
grunts, but afterwards used by the Israelites themselves as 
the name best known to foreigners. There ia no evidence 
that the Israelites attached any special value to their de 
scent from Eber, which, indeed, they shared with a nomber 
of Oriental nations (Gen. x. Se, means simply: 
“the Father of the natiuns beyond the river.”)] 
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further development of the idea which he was 
about to make, and in which he felt that 
there was a more than common boasting. 
The wrép may refer to the idea contained in 
d:dxovoe Xpiorov, ag if he would have said, ‘I am 
more than that; if they are such servants, I am 
more.’ This would be a withdrawal of the ap- 
pareat concession that they were such servants, 
and would be inconsistent with what he had said 
in vv. 13-15 (Meyer). The words may also be 
referred to his opponents, and be made equiva- 
lent to brép avroic: I am such a minister in a 
higher degree than they are. The latter seems 
the simpler construction, and more correspon- 
dent with the particulars afterwards mentioned 
and the spirit (not ironical) which pervades the 
passage. We must also remember that he had 
not intended to decide whether they were in fact 
servants of Christ, and the sense would therefore 
seem to be: granted that they are such servants, 
I am more, ete. (v7ép is used as an adverb only 
here). And yet he proceeds to mention (in ver. 
23 6) as the reason for his preéminence, no illus- 
trious achievements or wonderful results he had 
accomplished, but difficulties, troubles, conflicts, 
perils—By labors more abundant, by 
stripes above measure, by imprisonments 
more abundant, by deaths frequently.— 
The word év introduces us to the state in which 
he actually was, and in consequence of which he 
should ba reckoned a servant of Christin a much 
more eminent sense than they. The adverbs, 
wepraoorépuc, etc., should be construed as adjec- 
tives belonging to the nouns with which they are 
connected, though they are placed after those 
nouns (comp. Phil. i.26; Gal. i.18). In opposi- 
tion to the construction which explains them as 
adverbs [qualifying urép éyd eixz, which is to be 
understood before each member of the sentence], 
we have wodAdnic, before which we could not con- 
tinue to understan | the phrase. Iam more than 
they a servant of Christ. Even if we might sup- 
ply there some such phrase as: ‘I have been, 
or I have experienced the fortune of, a servant 
of Christ ;”’ or I have been found by actual ex- 
perience to be one, the relation of the several 
expressions to vrép éyS would be destroyed, and 
yet would be required again in ver. 26. Kémo are 
the labors he had performed as an Apostle, while 
preaching the Gospel, saving souls and contend- 
ing for the truth (comp. Acts xx. 19-20, 31). In 
such labors he well knew that he had far sur- 
passed his opponents, even though he might con- 
cede that they were not deficient in an active 
seal from impure motives. It was not perhaps 
easy to say anything of the stripes and imprison- 
ments they had suffered, unless possibly their 
fanatical proceedings had involved them at some 
time in such sufferings. ‘Yrep3adAdvruc, more 
exoeeding, an interruption of the use of the com- 
parative, as in the next clause by 7oAAdac. 
dvAaxaic, Clemens Rom. in his first Ep. ad. Cor. 
chap. v. saysthat Paulsuffered bonds seven times. 
By Yavdroc is signified every kind of peril of 
death. Comp. chap. iv. 11, and 1 Cor. xv. 81. 
To show in what way he had experienced these 
stripes and deadly perils, he here introduces a 
parenthetical passage (vv. 24-25).—Of the 
Jews five times I received forty stripes, 
save one.—lIn the first place he mentions the 


abuse he had endured from his own countrymen, 
the Jews. Tlevrdxic—éAaBov. These five times 
were the repetitions of this kind of punishment at 
different times. This must have been the scourg- 
ing which was inflicted for minor offences in the 
synagogues, and which was never to exceed 
forty stripes (Deut. xx. 8). [The manner in 
which this punishment was inflicted is thus de- 
scribed in the Mishna: The hands of the criminal 
are bound to a post, his clothes are then re- 
moved till at least his breast and shoulders are 
bare. With a scourge made of leather in four 
strands he is then scourged in a stooping pos- 
ture, one-third of the stripes on his breast, an- 
other third on the right shoulder, and another 
third on the left shoulder (Cuarke). Paul 
doubtless remembered, under these inflictions, 
how he had subjected Christians to the same 
treatment when he was himself a persecutor. 
Acts xxii. 19]. The probability is (though others 
explain the reason otherwise) that the number 
of these blows was limited to thirty-nine, lest by 
any wrong numbering the precept should be vio- 
lated. Ilapé designates an approximation to- 
ward an extreme point; until to, until upon 
(Passow, rapa iii. 1. c.) This whipping was so 
terrible that many died under its infliction, and 
it is therefore numbered among the Vavdrow.— 
Thrice was I beaten with rods.— Epjaf- 
dio 3d nv signifies, a Roman kind of punishment by 
scourging with rods (slender staves), Acts xvi. 22. 
But although in the previous case he had desig- 
nated the authors of his punishment by the phrase 
urd "Iovdaiwy and bad placed this designation by 
way of emphasis at the commencement of the 
sentence as if it were especially grievous to him 
(perhaps also as peculiarly disgraceful to his 
Judaizing countrymen), he here says nothing 
expressly of the persons by whom the punish- 
ment was inflicted. Indeed no specification was 
necessary.—Once was I stoned; thrice I 
suffered shipwreck; a nightanda day have 
I spent in the deep. (ver. 25).—On eA:ddodi 
consult Acts xiv. 19.—With respect to the three 
shipwrecks nothing is said in the Acts (that 
mentioned in Acts xxvii, was at a later period). 
—Tho vuydjuepor (24 hours) év re Bvd@ rerroinna 
must have been the consequence of some ship- 
wreck. Not that he had been preserved that 
length of time in some wonderful manner under 
the water, but that he had been driven about 
upon some board or piece of timber or wreck in 
the midst of the sea, and probably been over- 
whelmed by the waves. Buddc here signifies, 
not a pit or a deep prison, but the depth of the 
sea, as in Ps. ovii. 24, et. al.—Tlocév here signi- 
fles to pass away time, as in Acts xv. 38 et. al. 
The perfect indicates a lively representation of 
the past in the mind of the writer [Winer, 2 41, 
4. p. 214].—In vv. 26, 27 he resumes his proof 
that he was a servant of Christ in a higher sense 
than his opponents, and mentions first his fre- 
quent journeys and the manifold dangers through 
which they led him, and then the hardships and 
privations of all kinds he had been obliged to 
encounter.—By journeyings often, by per- 
ils of rivers, by perils of robbers, (ver. 26). 
—’Eyv is not to be supplied in these several 
clauses, for the dat. instrum. is here made use of. 
{Hopae: “Our translators have throughout thig 
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passage supplied the preposition in. But as év 
in the preceding verse is used instramentally, so 
here we have the instrumental dative, dy jour- 
neyings, dy perils, etc. It was by voluntarily 
exposing himself to these dangers, and by the 
endurance of these sufferings that the Apostle 
proved his superior claim to be regarded as a 
devoted minister of apie | After the paren- 
thesis of vv. 24, 26, there fis a return to the 
former construction (ver. 28). Rivers (srorayov) 

rils which proceeded from streams of various 

inds (according to the classical usage of lan- 
guage). He had in his mind those inundations 
and difficult fordings, etc., [common, especially 
on the road frequently travelled by Paul, be- 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch, comp. Alford].— 
Robbers (Ayorav) were very common in those 
regions which were the scene of most of his 
journeys.~By perils from my own country- 
men by perils from the heathen. (ver. 26 4). 
—The words é« yévovg, from the Jews who not 
only themselves Jaid snares for him, butat Corinth 
and in other places stirred up the Gentiles (&£ 
évvov) against him; yévour occurs otherwise in 
Gal.i. 14.—Henow sroasels to mention the scenes 
in which these perils had been encountered.—By 
perils in the city, by perilsin the wilder- 
ness, by perils in the sea, by perils among 
faise brethren. (ver. 26 c).—The words év réAz 
are contrasted with év epfuy, as we Bometimes say: 
city and country. He had before his eye such 
cities as Jerusalem, Damascus (vv. 82, 38) Thes- 
salonica, Philippi and Ephesus.—In desert, un- 
inhabited countries (éo7u) he was in danger 
from robbers, from wild beasts, from losing his 
way, etc.—The words év daddoor are closely con- 
nected with év epjuy, for the perils of the sea 
were not merely those extreme cases mentioned 
in ver. 26.—He finally notices that which was 
the most painful of all, among false brethren, (tv 
peodadéAgorc, comp. Gal. ii. 4). He has refer- 
ence te these hostile Judaisers, whose fanatical 
hatred impelled them so fer ag to threaten the 
life of the Apostle to the Gentiles, and thus made 
it evident that the name of brethren had no pro- 
per application to them. — think that 
these were not really Chrietians, but only such 
as pretended to be, that they might more easily 
lay their hands upon him and remove him out 
of the way !).—After this enumeration of various 
kinds of peril, he now proeeeds to mention first 
his hardships: —By labor and weariness, by 
frequent watchings, by hunger and thirst, 
by frequent fastings, by cold and naked- 
ness. (ver. 27 ).—The word u676y isan advance in 
signification upon xé%y. Very probably he had 
in mind here the manual lebor he went through 
when he was at Corinth, and which not unlikely 
consumed some of his nights (1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 
Thess. iii. 8), and so gave occasion for watchings 
(aypurvine) in immediate connection with his of- 
ficial duties. —The word vnoreiae in distinction 
from Aug «ri diver must signify voluntary fast- 
ings, comp. chap. vi. 5, 1 Cor. ix, 27. On dun- 
ger, thirst, nakedness, consult 1 Cor, iv. 11.— 
We thna hare before us on the one hand such 
voluntiry self-denials as were required fer his 
official duties that he might have time to devote 
himself more unreservedly to prayer and inter. 
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solute necessities of life which could not always 
be obtained during the hasty journeys which his 
work and his safety sometimes required. The 
thirst (dior) also could not always be avoided in 
Beasons of extreme heat in desert lands. 

Vers. 28-80. Besides the things not enu- 
merated, the business which comes upon 
me day by day the anxiety for all the 
ohurches.—The Apostle now turns from & par- 
ticular recital of the various perils, pains, efc., 
which he had been ebliged to endure, to those 
more general burdens and cares which came upon 
him every day in his official duty. Ta mapeard 
signifies the things besides, i. ¢., those which take 
place beside (not, what are to be met with from 
without, outside of the church, or, what occurs out 
of the regular order; for both these expressions 
would be inconsistent with the ussges of demon- 
strative discourse). He had reference to further 
details, in addition to those be had just given, but 
which he was aboat to leave unmentioned. Xupx 
therefore has the sense of: without, irrespective 
of.—It would seem an unnecessary harshness to 
regard the following nominatives as in irregular 
apposition with trav mapexréc so that the sense 
would be: all that I have thus mentioned come 
upon me only in the regular courte of things, in 
addition to, or irrespective of, that which is be- 
yond that course, viz., the daily matters of atten- 
tion, ete. The same may be said of the attempt 
to connect yupic tav tapextéc with that which 
precedes, according to which 7 éxicrecic would 
be avery abrupt commencement of a new sentence. 
Nothing need be understood but écriy in the sense 
of: takes place. If the reading, 7 érratoracic 
pov, which has considerable authority in its 
favor, be adopted, the meaning of the words 
must be either: an insurrection, a cojlecting to- 
gether in troops against me (comp. Acte xxiv 
12); in which case the fact mentioned would be- 
long rather to the avdivorg and certainly could 
not be a daily oceurrence; or the burden which 
came upon him {in consequence of the perverted 
doctrines ahd disorderly practices of those around 
him (Bengel). The idea of a coneourse, a great 
crowd of people or even of importunities every 
day, is not altogether sustained by the meaning 
of the word (even in Numb. xxvi. 9, érovordvreg 
has the hostile sense of rising in opposition to 
one).—’Exiorasic which is sustained by better 
authority gives us a signification which is appro- 
priate to the context, for we may take it either 
in the sense of delay (hinderance), that which 
causes me delay every day: or in the sense of at- 
tention, having the care of something, an intense 
straining of the thoughts to determine what is to 
be done or how a thing is to be arranged. The 
latter sense seems most consistent with what fol- 
lows. If we adept the reading fo, sustained by 
B. F. G. [and 8in.] instead of pou, it will not be 
difficult to bring it Mto agreement with the éora 
which we have supplied, in the sense of, takes 
lice for me. With this also may be closely von- 
nected the immediately following sentence, the 
care of all the churehes; though in that case we 
must not make that the subject of 97 éxicracic 
pov (por) efe. [my daily care is anxiety efc.} 
(Meyer). By all the churches are probably to 
be understood those which had been founded by 


cession; and on the other the want of those ab- | the Apostle and his sehool or which had come 
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under his influence, ¢. e. those beyond the limits 
of Palestine. ‘The care he exercised over them, 
was for the preservation of Christian usages and 
order, in doctrine and practice.—The trouble 
which this involved, he describes (ver. 29), with 
reference to the particular department of his pas- 
toral work (comp. Acts xx. 18, 19, 31):—Who is 
weak andI am not weak? Who is of- 
fended and I do not burn ?—'Aovevei refers 
here not to physical infirmities but to moral im- 
perfections, defects of judgment and of faith, 
intellectual and moral weakness.—A_ climax is 
reached in oxavdadifecda: (1 Cor. viii. 13), which 
signifies, to be perplexed or led astray. Oux 
aoVeva does not imply that he condescended to en- 
ter into all the infirmities and prejudices of his 
brethren (like 1 Cor. ix. 22), but that he so sin- 
cerely sympathized with others, that he made their 
weakness his own, and to a great extent became 
one with those who were feeble. [CHRysostom: 
‘«¢ He says not, ‘And [share not in his sorrow,’ but 
‘Tam thrown into the tumult and agitation which 
I should have if I were under the same trouble or 
infirmity.’”’] Thisisthe reason that no éy is ex- 
pressed before aovevd, although it is subsequently 
used, because he feels himself not so intimately 
connected with those who were offended (cxarda- 
AZéusvoc). [He so identified himself with those 
wko were weak, that he spoke as one with them, 
a3 though he were himself the church throughout 
the world; but when he came to speak of those 
who had been stumbled or led astray he sepa- 
rates himself from them in their wanderings, but 
is fired with indignation for their sake and speaks 
for them]. Thus Osiander; but otherwise Meyer, 
who observes that the negation in the former 
case had reference to the verb itself, ‘who ts fee- 
ble without occasioning a weakness also tn me?’ 
whereas in the latter the negation had reference 
rather to the person: ‘‘who is stumbled, and I do 
not burn?” [He sympathized with the weak, he 
glowed with the strong]. Iupovoda: has a diffe- 
rent meaning here from that which it had in 1 
Cor. vii. 9, for the idea here is either that he 
was violently displeased with the one who had 
misled his brother, or (more probably) that he 
was deeply and acutely pained for the brother 
who had been offended and misled. Of course it 
would havo been inappropriate for him to have 
written oxavdaACoua:, and we should altogether 
miss the Apostle’s thought if we took mupoiota 
in the sense it bears in 1 Cor. vii. 9 (in relation 
to incontinence). But very feeble and quite 
aside from the sense of the passage would it be 
to explain the verse so as to make it signify: 
who suffers if I do not suffer? 4. ¢, I suffer more 
than any other one (this would call for an éyé 
also before aodeva).—If I must boast, I 
will boast of the things which concern 
my infirmities (ver. 8V).—He here finally 
drawsa conclusion from what he had been saying, 
with respect to the nature of the boasting to 
which his opponents had driven him (dez); sad he 
reminds his readers how unlike it was to that of 
his opponents, inasmuch as it referred entirely 
to matters connected with his infirmity, and it 
made him appear rather like a feeble man sub- 
ject to ordinary passions (sufferings and afflic- 
tions of every kind).—He was about to mention 
some additional particulars of a similar kind, as 


matters of which he might boast (xauyfoopa:).—. 
In doveveiag he has no allusion to doVevd in ver. 
29, since the word there indicated merely a feel- 
ing which identified him with others, and xavy#- 
couat shows that he had reference here to that 
which was to follow, [not exclusively, however, for 
he had already been boasting of such things, and 
was now only continuing the recital. Such fu- 
tures in @ narrative or in an argument often sig- 
nify the purposed continuance of an action]. 
Vers. 81-34. — God, the Father of the 
Lord Jesus, who is blessed forever- 
more, knoweth that I lie not. — The 
affirmation here given is rendered peculiarly 
solemn by the unusually full and Christian de- 
signation it gives to God (comp. chap. i. 3) and 
the ascription of praise it contains (&»—aidvar). 
It must not be connected with the enumeration 
commenced in ver. 28, for ver. 80 stands between 
the two sections. We should rather refer it to 
the purpose which he had announced in ver. 80, 
inasmuch as it might seem incredible to many 
that he would boast of his suffering condition 
rather than of his achievements, his manifesta- 
tions of power, and the results of his actions. 
The main fact mentioned in the two next verses 
appears of too small importance to call for such 
an asseveration. It seems only a poor evasion 
of the difficulty to suggest that the fact was not 
generally known and that it could not then be 
proved without great difficulty; or that it seemed 
hardly credible that the Jews would be guilty of 
such gn atrocity; or finally that his escape must 
have seemed very wonderful, and hence that the 
Apostle might feel called upon to make the as- 
sertion especially solemn. We must either con- 
clude that he here commenced a historical ac- 
count of his personal sufferings, which was im- 
mediately interrupted and never completed 
(Meyer), or we must connect it with chap. xii. 
7, 8, where he begins again to speak of his 
aovévera (Osiander, who is inclined to make it 
refer to both the preceding and the following 
verses). What he mentions in vers. 82, 83, took 
place when he first commenced his work, and it 
had therefore made a deep impression upon his 
mind as his first deliverance from imminent 
danger. It does not seem likely that this cir- 
cumstance is mentioned merely to authenticate 
what he had said in vers. 28, efc., because it came 
first in the order of his deliverances, nor as a 
supplementary account of a persecution which 
had come upon him out of the ordinary course of 
what he had been recounting, and separated, far 
back in the very commencement of his course. 
According to Osiander, this incident was men- 
tioned with so much prominence because in time 
and character it was closely connected with 
chap. xii. 2. Ewald suggests that there can be 
no doubt that Paul throughout this whole pic- 
ture had his eye especially upon those calamities 
and afflictions which had their origin in the ha. 
tred of those Jews and Jewish Christians from 
among whom his Corinthian opponents had 
srisen, and that this will explain why he could 
not refrain from heightening the colors of that 
picture by this account of a special danger into 
which that deadly hatred had brought him soon 
after his conversion.—In Damascus, the go- 
vernor under Aretas the king guarded 
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the city of the Damascenes that he might 
apprehend me (ver. 82). We have here 
either a pleonasm or an anacoluthon. Perhaps 
he had intended at first to write égpotpe: tac 
awbaAac (comp. Acts ix. 24), and afterwards did not 
notice that he had already written éy Aauaoky. 
(Barnes: ‘Our translation implies that there 
was a body of men séationed (a garrison), in or- 
der to guard the city. ‘The true idea is that 
there were men (perhaps a guard of hostile Jews 
gathered for this purpose only) to keep watch of 
the gates, lest he should escape them.’”’ The 
word égpoipe: signifies to sentinel, to keep guard 
over. Wordsworth thinks that the phrase ‘the 
city of the Damascenes” implies that the city 
was not altogether subject to Aretas, but had 
some independent. jurisdiction left at the same 
time that Aretas had an Ethnarch there. It 
may have been nominally free, but under the 
protection of a superior power.”’ Asthe Jewsin 
some cities had a special ruler under the title of 
Ethnarch, it has been suggested by some that 
this governor was in a special sense over them]. 
The Ethnarch (édvapync) was the same as a pre- 
fect or governor, though this precise title was 
used but little, and only in the Septuagint and 
among the Byzantines. Aretas was a king of 
Arabia Pectrewa, and the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas. After the death of Tiberias, he must 
have taken advantage of the circumstances of the 
moment for gaining power in the city of Damas- 
cus. The incident here related took place during 
the period of this brief ascendancy there. What 
is here ascribed to the governor is in Acts ix. 24 
ascribed to the Jews; but this apparent discre- 
pancy is explained by the supposition that the 
governor acted under the instigation and possi- 
bly through the instrumentality of the numerous 
and influential Jews who are known to have re- 
sided there. Comp. Meyer, Osiander, Winer, 
Zeller (Aretas). On ver. 83 comp. Acts ix. 25.— 
And through a window I was let down 
in a basket through the wall, and escaped 
his hands. (ver. 33).—The word Supi¢ [is a di- 
minutive form of 3ipa]}, and signifies, probably, a 
small opening overhead in the wall of the city, 
perhaps in the house of some Christian. | [He- 
sychius tells us that capydvy was defined by some 
to be a rope twisted of rushes; by others, any 
thing woven together of rushes; but Suidas 
makes it the same thing as orvpi¢ in Acts ix. 25, 
t. ¢«., a basket. Fron this incident Paul was n- 
diculed by infidels of a later period, as 6 amdéoro- 
Aocg capyavogépytos. He was, however, so far 
from being ashamed of it, that he gloried in it. 
In Acts and in our passage the phrase is dca roi 
teizouc, which our Enylish A. V. translates ‘by 
the wall,” but which should. probably be, 
‘‘through the wall,” as more consistent with the 
radical meaning of the preposition. As the 
aperture, however, was probably from some such 
building as is even now geen overhanging the 
walls of Damascus (see a representation of such 
a house in Conybeare and Howson, Vol. 1, p. 
100), either expression may be consistent with 
the actual fact. Smith’s Dict. Art. Window; 
also Stanley. Comp. Josh. ii. 15, and 1 Sam. 
xix. 12. On the chronological relations of this 
incident see Alford on Acts ix. 25}. 


TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


A minister of Christ should meet the spirit of 
sect and of faction with all the resistance of 
which he is capable. For by that spirit Satan 
often succeeds in drawing theChurch away from 
her Bridegroom, and in causing her to prove un- 
faithful. Gradually he brings her under the 
tyranny of men, who assume to be ministers of 
Christ while they are in truth the servants of 
Satan, arrogate to themselves every kind of 
power, and by every art and outrage enslave the 
souls of men. Their object is by such means to 
make God’s people dependent entirely upon them, 
and to get complete possession of all persons and 
property in the Church, under the pretence that 
‘it is needful for the good cause and for the 
salvation of souls.” A hierarchy which has 
usurped the name of the Catholic Church, or 
any other name which promised to serve its cor- 
rupt purpose, whether of prophets, messengers 
of Christ, men of the Spirit or restorers of the 
true Church, has been practising such arts in 
every age, but always openly or covertly depre- 
ciating the system of faith and order which the 
true Prophets and Apostles once established, and 
now, as the great apostasy draws near, threaten- 
ing to become more insolent. Every true ser- 
vant of Christ is sacredly bound, for his Master’s 
sake, to contend against such practices by every 
means within his reach, that the purity of the 
Church may be secured or maintained, that her 
dependence upon her only Head may be sincere, 
and that her devotion to Christ may be unre- 
served and pure. While he freely rebukes wick- 
edness and calls it by its true names, he must 
denounce with severity, and, if advisable, with 
gentle or keen irony, the weaknesses and follies 
of those who have allowed themselves to be led 
astray. In extreme cases he must cheerfully 
endure for the cause of his Lord all those sacri- 
fices, self-denials, sufferings and conflicts which 
that Lord Himself endured. Though he thus 
humbles himself in the presence of a meek and 
lowly Master, and feels that he can never do too 
much, he should not hesitate to make use of what 
he has done and suffered to confound those who 
assume the credit of what others have done, or by 
fancied or pretended merits seek to obtain influ- 
ence atthe expense of more deserving persons. In 
such circumstances he must bring to notice things 
which he would rather have concealed, and 
make his own virtues the means of saving those 
who have been wickedly seduced from the way 
of truth. In this way the esteem in which 
Christ's ministers are held may be used to pre- 
serve these weaker brethren from becoming the 
slaves of Satan’s ministers. " 

[2 Our Lord’s relation to the Church is not 
only most endearing, but most permanent and 
secure. Whatever his relations to angels and 
other beings may be, his connection with his 
church is like that of a monarch with nis queen. 
Until her number and her graces are completed, 
she remains only espoused and in a state of pre- 
paration. God’s ministers are now, as it were, 
filling His place, as His ambassadors, proxies, 
or paranymphs (Isa. lxii. 4. 5), but it is only to 
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bring her into a true conjugal relation to him 
(comp. & sermon of Pres. Edwards on ‘The 
Church’s Marriage ;" Works, vol. vi. p. 192). But 
when this preparation is completed, ‘‘ Christ 
will invite His Spouse to enter with Him into 
the palace of His glory, prepared for her from 
the foundation of the world, and will lead her in 
with Him; and this glorious Bridegroom and 
Bride shall ascend together, with all their shin- 
ing ornaments, into the heaven of heavens, the 
whole multitude of angels waiting upon them: 
and this Son and daughter of God shall, in their 
united glory and joy, present themselves together 
before the Father; and they both shall, in that re- 
lation and union together, receive the Father’s 
blessing: and shall thenceforward rejoice to- 
gether in consummate, uninterrupted, immutable 
and everlasting glory, in the love and embraces 
of each other, and joint enjoyment of the love of 
the Father.”” Epwarps: vol. VI: p. 205. 

8. ‘Our religion has cost much suffering. 
We have here a detail of extraordinary trials 
and sorrows in establishing it. It has always 
advanced, amidst sufferings, persecutions and 
martyrdoms. How many such men as Brainard 
and Martyn have sacrificed their lives to extend 
it round the world. All that we enjoy is the 
fruit of such toils and sacrifices, and we have 
not one Christian privilege which has not cost 
the life of many a martyr.” 

4. ‘*We may infer the sincerity of such men 
and the truth of the cause in which they are en- 
gaged. They had nothing to gain by such suf- 
ferings, if they did not believe the facts on which 
their religion was founded. And as they could 
not be mistaken with respect to such palpable 
facts, their religion must be true.” Barnes, 
abridged }. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—VeR. 1 Hapincer:—The commen- 
dation of ourselves solely for the honor of God, 
to confound blasphemers or to defend truth and 
innocence, is in fact wisdom, although envious 
and uninformed persons may not so regard it or 
so represent it. When we see one boast of his 
person and of his merits from a spirit of pride, 
covetousness, or selfishness, and another only of 
his office, of the grace which has been shown to 
an unworthy sinner, or of what he has done en- 
tirely through grace, we cannot but see that the 
latter is a very different act from the former; 
for Satan has obtained no small advantage when 
he has deprived a Christian of his credit.—Hxp- 
inqeR:—Never be grieved, if your doings and 
your zeal are evil spoken of. Know you not 
that most men carry a pope within themselves, 
t. ¢., wilfulness, prejudice, passions? What hope 
can there be before such judges? Pray ear- 
nestly that God would rule in your heart, and 
keep you from all corrupt affections and views, 
and then go forward (1 Thess. ii. 4).—Ver. 2. 
As the high-priest under the Old Testament was 
forbidden to marry any one but a chaste virgin 
(Levit. xxi. 13). 80 Jesus will have only those 
who are pure and who will not play the harlot 
with the world (chap. vii. 1; 1 Pet. i. 22; Eph. 
vy. 26-27). True ministers are Christ’s para- 
nymphs, to bring men to Christ, and to confirm 
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them in spiritual wedlock.—Ver. 3. When we 
see men turn away from God’s Word, wrest it 
from its true meaning, or disbelieve its promises 
or its threatenings, we may be sure that Satan 
is at work among them, and corrupting them 
(Luke viii. 12).—Ver. 4. Wo to such as teach 
their fellowmen.to come to God by any other 
way than that of faith in Christ, for they are 
preaching a new and a false gospel.—Ver. 5. 
HgpinaeR:—When God’s honor and the welfare 
of your neighbor is suffering, do not hesitate to 
check the vile devil, and defy him, however lofty 
his pretentions.—Ver. 17. Better be poor and 
unknown than to harm the church and its work. 
The more humble, the more likely to be sincere! 
—Ver. 8. Churches should assist one another, 
as members of the same great body.—Ver. 9. 
Preachers should be ashamed to beg, but not to 
be poor.—Ver. 11. One of the best marks of a spi- 
ritual shepherd, is a fatherly love to his people. 
‘*God knoweth,” is a real oath, and we need not 
be afraid to use it in attestation of the truth, 
‘but only when the cause is important, and nearly 
connected with God’s honor. — Ver. 12. How 
many sins would never be committed, if we were 
more careful to remove all occasions for sin.— 
Vy. 18-15. Hepinaer:—Satan can put on the 
face of an angel, and hypocrites can prate 
smoothly of righteousness. To speak, to teach, 
and to preach fluently are no great things; but 
to work faithfully and zealously, and to have a 
right spirit, are of the utmost importance. Try 
the spirits! (1 Jno. iv. 1). Trust nothing to 
mere appearances, though angelic. Be satisfied 
with nothing but God’s own Word, for that con- 
tains all you need for salvation. The damna- 
tion of heretics and of factions never slumbers 
(2 Pet. ii. 8).—Ver. 16. Preachers have the best 
of reasons for defending the honor of their office 
and their personal character against all who 
vilify them, for in this way good men are much 
aided, and bad men are effectually thwarted.—. 
Ver. 19. Heptnagn:—We often bear more from 
those who deceive and seduce us, than from those 
who are faithful to us, and it is in this way that 
God punishes us for our sins (Amos v. 18).— 
Ver. 20. People are often obliged to yield to the 
devil a thousand fold, what they have withheld 
from Christ and His faithful ministers (Hos. ii. 
8).—Ver. 21. If those who preach the Gospel, 
faithfully perform their duties, they will often 
be obliged to speak unwelcome truth, and expose 
errors, that those who oppose themselves may be 
put to shame.—Ver. 22. It isa great mercy, for 
which we cannot be too thankful, to belong to a 
good family.—Ver. 23. The highest glory of a 
minister and of every Christian, is to suffer and 
to be afflicted much for righteousness’ sake (Rom. 
v. 8).—Ver. 25. Let us never cast away our con- 
fidence in God!—Ver. 26. You can never get 
away from perils; therefore, fear God and pray! 
God's best servants must not unfrequently expe- 
rience severe trials from their own countrymen, 
and even from those of kindred faith —Ver. 27. 
The more neglected a congregation has been, the 
severer the labor it will need for its spiritual 
cultivation. But let the servant of God be faith- 
ful, and the Lord will be his portion and bis re- 
ward. The cares of a faithful minister will 
doubtless give him many a sleepless night; but 
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groaning and weeping before the Lord will at 
last restore him to rest and sleep —Ver. 28. 
God’s true servants have frequently not an hour 
which is not occupied with preaching, instruct- 
ing, counselling, visiting, comforting, praying, 
studying, efc.—Ver. 29. Those who have them- 
selves acquired strength, skill, and experience, 
should sympathize with and strengthen those 
who are still weak in faith and practice. An 
earnest minister will have his righteous indigna- 
tion and holy zeal enkindled when his people 
are made to stumble before his eyes.—Ver. 30. 
HEvDINGER :—We should never boast of our sins, 
but if we have endured afflictions, and experi- 
enced Divine consolations, let these be our glory. 
—Ver. 81. A solemn affirmation or an oath, is 
in truth a prayer. If, therefore, it is right to 
pray, it is right to take an oath, if the honor of 
God, the good of our neighbor, and the cause of 
truth and righteousness demand it.—Vers. 82, 88. 
Even in extreme perils, and when every way 
and opening seems closed against us, God knows 
how to deliver us. But we should never rely 
upon extraordinary methods, as long as a way 
of escape, however singular, is possible to our 
own efforts. 

Bex_ens. Brste.—Ver. 1. God has such a 
zeal for souls, that He will have them entirely to 
Himself. Christ has purchased them with His 
own blood and now He sends His servants to 
bring them to Him.—Ver. 8. There is no better 
preservative of our virginal simplicity and inno- 
cence, than a perpetual consciousness of our 
great perils. The devil, having crept like a ser- 
pent, into the inmost soul and poisoned it with 
corrupt imaginations, throws out from that cen- 
tral point, over every object some deceitful ex- 
citement to evil. He always has free access to 
our minds as long as our wills and inclinations 
sre not in subjection to Christ. He can corrupt 
us only by turning us from our stmplécity with re- 
spect to Christ; ¢. e., from looking with a steady 
eye upon Him alone, as to our true and only 
Husband. This is that genuine chastity of the 
soul which depends upon Him alone, and allows 
nothing inthe world to rival Him.—Ver. 12. 
It is no small part of our religion to guard 
against the assaults of the devil.—Ver. 18. 
Honesty and simplicity are characteristics of a 
genuine laborer. Those who fear no danger 
never try the spirits, for they have never proved 
their own selves.—Ver. 14. Had not Satan euc- 
ceeded in concealing his own wickedness. under 
forms of a self-imposed devotion and a worship 
adorned with every thing to flatter the human 
heart, he would never have kept the people for 
so long a time in fancied security and false peace. 
The light of God he has often withheld from the 
people under the pretence of some good intention 
or of communicating some higher knowledge.— 
Ver. 15. When godless men preach, and are 
heard and tolerated perhaps with delight, the 
devil has none to hinder him, and he comes as 
an angel of light and in the name of Christ, to 
destroy souls by the thousand.—No man can be 
a minister of Christ who is not himself a righ- 
teous man and who does not utter with his life 
what he speaks with his lips.—Ver. 19. Cunning 
men love most those who are like themselves.— 
Men are so blind that they would rather have 
hondage and a galling yoke of their: fellowmen, 


than the sweet liberty of Christ. Those who en- 
slave them to some human system, acquire more 
importance, authority and power than those who 
commend the easy yoke of Jesus.—Ver. 28. God 
brings out how much His saints endure, that men 
may see the difference between such sufferings, 
and those of which many boast, no small part of 
which were brought upon themselves by their 
own fault, and others were only imaginary.— 
Ver. 25. In Jesus Christ shame has been made 
honorable, pain awakens joy, and toils refresh 
us.—Ver. 26. The more an instrument is used 
in God’s hands, the more polished it becomes, 
and when it needs repair He sharpens it by suf- 
ferings.—(Spiritual hints:) Ver. 26. Perils of 
murderers: the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
who endeavor to rob us of ce; in the city: 
from intercourse with every kind of men; in the 
wilderness: temptations of solitude.—Ver. 27. 
Troubles, for the sake of wisdom; hunger and 
thirst after God and his righteousness; fastings 
(Mark ii. 20), want of comfort; cold, the warmth 
of the Divine presence gone; nakedness, (with- 
in).—Ver. 28: It is a vain excuse when any al- 
lege that they cannot give themselves to prayer 
because they have so much to do.—Ver. 29. It 
should grieve me to hear of another’s distress, 
and in his afflictions I should be afflicted.— When 
God is dishonored by prevailing wickedness and 
sins, it should be a fire in our hearts to consume 
us.—Ver. 80. The world is so much given to ly- 
ing, that even an Apostle feared he would not be 
believed, unless he called God for a witness. 

RiEGER:—VER. 8. We may see in the fall of 
our first parents, as in a glass, how much our 
souls are in danger of being seduced by lies. 
Without a direct intention to do wrong, one may 
be so utterly crazed that in the first place his 
understanding and then his heart is taken as it 
were by storm, his entire dependence upon 
Christ, and the supply of his fruitful energy 
from Christ is interrupted, and he imagines that 
he can make more rapid progress in some other 
way than by a simple dependence upon Christ. 
—Ver. 4. We always make a very different thing 
from the gospel when we attempt to improve 
what Christ has given us.—Ver. (ff. The gospel 
of the heavenly kingdom can never be preached 
without a heavenly mind and a low estimate of 
earthly things.— Vv. 10, 11. The heart can be 
judged only by Him who searches the heart.— 
Ver. 12ff. The world never gives a good name to 
those who zealously oppose prevailing errors. 
The only virtue it sees in a minister is a mode~ 
ration which is generally nothing but lukewarm- 
ness which is loathsome to our ascended Lord ! 
But even if no one acknowledges the propriety 
of his course, he will consider it an honor that 
he cannot endure them that are evil, and that he 
is allowed to expose deceitful workers and to 
show that they are liars.—ver. 16ff. It is very 
difficult for a Christian to understand how he is 
bound by the spirit of Christ to esteem others 
better than himself, when he finds that he is 
abused by deeeitful and arrogant persons, for 
this very lowliness of spirit, and is obliged to 
separate himself from them. 

NEANDER :— VER. 80. The mental elevation of 
a Christian has its origin not like that of the 
Stoics in self-confidence but in the consciousness 
of human infirmity.—Ewatp: A Christian is- 
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more inelined to glory in his infirmities than in 
his strength.—W. Horacker: Vv. 23-30. The 
picture here given of the Apostle’s life, is full of 
instruction, for the direction of our own hearts 
and lives: 1. In our own calm and peaceful 
times for ths church of Christ, we should thank- 
fully remember, the hard struggles, the bloody 
conflicts and the faitiful constancy which others 
had to maintain, to secure for us this costly pos- 
session. 2. What an amount of painful privation 
and distressing experience was brought within 
the narrow limits and the feeble capacity of a 
single life. In such a light how pitiable and con- 
temptible do we appear in our effeminate horror at 
suffering and our perpetual recoil from every 
cross. 38 The disciple of Christ can accomplish 
great and glorious things, if he will only make 
good use of his day of grace, and be thoroughly 
what he professes to be ;—vory appropriately our 
motto might be: No rest for the flesh! 4. In the 
outer man the Apostle was feeble and frail, and 
yet through this: very weakness Christ’s power 
was wonderfully glorified; oa the same principle 
Christ now disp2nses His Spirit and His gifts. 
Heospnen:—Ver. 1. It is indeed foolish to 
boarst. No wiseand hamble man will condescend 
to it, but from necessity, for the cause of God and 
for the welfars of others.—Ver. 2. The holy zeal 
a pastor feels for his people, has its source in a 
pure love to God and not in personal vanity, ete. 
—None but the pure, deserve the bridal honor, 
and the figure of a ‘‘virgin,” beautifully expresses 
the idea of a soul which loves none but Christ. — 
Ver. 3. Men listen with far greater pleasure to 
those corrupters who befool them and flatter their 
selfish passions, than to those who honestly tell 
them the truth. The simplicity which is in 
Christ, is that disposition which desires and be- 
lieves in nothing but what Christ teaches and 
which gives no heed to any professed improve- 
ments upon this.—Ver. 4, Let no one wrest from 
thee a pure Christianity, for what better system 
can you have in its place ’—Ver. 6. Fine words 
are not wisdom and are never enough to make a 
preacher. We must have something deeper for 
that.—Ver. 7. There is no surer way to mortify 
the pride of some persons than to make sacrifices 
in their bebalf.—Ver. 13. Christianity has suf- 
fered more from unworthy professors, erroneous 
teachers, aad hypocrites, than from open ene- 
mies. But by the side of every teacher of the 
truth, we shall always find some teacher of false- 
hood under the semblance of truth.—Ver. 14. If 
the evil spirit presented himself to men in his 
true form, they would be struck with horror. 
H> therefore assumes.some brilliant form that he 
may be reozived as an angel of light. His vilest 
ministers put on the face of saints, base pleasures 
assume the musk of love, eclipses of faith take 
the namo of enlightenment, and an antipathy to 
the atonement pats on the semblance of a regard 
for strict morality. God permits the evil spirit 
in this manner to conceal his real form that his 
children may be trained to watchfulness and 
conflict. —Tho3e who propagate error sre Satin’s 
real though often unconscious ministers.—Ver. 
15. Satan’s servants: make use of the same tricks 


as their master; and as in the end their mask | church and to every age of Christendom. 


ishment will be terrible.—Ver. 19. An honest 
sud profound love feels its keenest torture when 
it sees its objects unconscious of their own cor- 
ruption.—Ver. 20. False preachers leave to others 
the hard part of their work and then claim the 
credit and the benefit of its performance. They 
flatter and amuse men with the pretence of a 
better Christianity, and then wish to rule over 
and make a gain of God's people. But their ob- 
ject is the fleece and not the flock. And yet 
many are greatly pleased with just such preach- 
ers, because their selfish passions are gratified, 
and they are displeased with those who are in 
earnest and present the truth with earnestness, 
Accordingly those who mislead and deceive men 
tind ready listeners while genuine preachers lose 
their power and influence, and true friends are 
easily mistaken and sacrificed for false.—Ver. 
22. Those who esteem all things but loss for 
Christ, may yet when circumstances call for it, 
without inconsistency make use of every advan- 
tage of birth or fortune.—Ver. 23. In the per- 
formance of our duties there are various degrees 
with respect tothe amount of service, the abund- 
ance of the labors, and the completeness of the 
performance. Some are satisfied when they do 
what is customary, indispensably necessary, or 
essential to their office; while others do that 
which is extraordinary. There are both phleg- 
matic and sanguine temperaments; and yet there 
can be in the sight of God no works of superero- 
gation (Luke xvii. 10). It is one of the best marks 
of a faithful minister to be always in earnest and 
attentive to his duties. 

W. F. Besser :—Ver. 2. The church consists 
of not many brides, but she is herself the only 
bride of Ghrist. The churches to which the Spi- 
rit spoke (Rev. ii. 7), were the Bride which, im- 
mediately after the Spirit, said, Come (Rev. 
xxii. 17)! Individual Christians and individual 
churches are allowed to remain together in the 
bridal chamber where Christ graciously dwells by 
the dispensation of his word and sacraments; and 
there they are all organized as distinct. members 
into one great body. to be nourished and che- 
rished by him as a wife by her husband and 
head (Eph. v. 29). Every division, whether 
among Christians of the same congregation, or 
among different congregations, is a division iu 
this great body (1 Cor. xii. 25) and impairs the 
bridal purity of the virgin to be presented to 
Christ.—Ver. 13. Those who wickedly resolve to 
see nothing in the world but black, sball have 
their reward in seeking nothing but black. The 
slanderous disposition of the enemies of truth, is 
a sure sign that their damnation slumbers not.— 
Ver. 14. Tertullian called Satan ‘‘God’s ape.” 
All the mysterious names which the god of this 
world (Eph. ii. 2) has written upon his forehead, 
such as enlightenment, progress, freedom, equa- 
lity, education, efe., are only new forms of the 
old serpent’s words.—Ver. 15. The only security 
against wandering into unrighteousness and a 
godless life, is a faithful adherence to the right- 
eousness which is by faith in Christ Jesus. —Tho 
voice of the Spirit, through our Epistle, speaks 
not to the Corinthian Church alone but to every 
It is 


tast ba tora from them and they must be judged | a perpetual call upon the Bride to be ever on her 
by Gol Himself, we may be sure that their pun- | guard against the plausible insinuations of the 
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eld serpent, lest her mind should be corrupted; 1. Equality with the best, ver. 5. 2. Especially 
from the simplicity into which Christ has called in knowledge of Divine things, ver. 6 a. 8. In 
us by His Gospel. Oh happy he who yields him- | those practical proots which demonstrated his 
self unreservedly to Christ and follows Him with | Apostleship, ver. 6 6. I. His proofs, vv. 7-88. 
all the heart !—Ver. 20. In every instance where , Not in great dignities and shining qualities, ver. 
men have been led away from the church and | 7, but in, 1. His disinterested love to the Church, 
from Christ its head, God has visited upon the! vv. 7-21, (1) he had given up his rights to s 
apostate people the evils which are mentioned in ! support, (and to supply their defect, had (a) ex- 
this passage. In every age, just as in Corinth, , hausted himself, Acts xviii. 8, and (5) robbed 
false teachers endeavor tv alienate the people | others, ver. 8; (2) he had been actuated by s 
from God’s true ministers, by accusing these of | sincere love to them, not by indifference nor 
crimes which are calculated to destroy their in- | pride, vv. 11, 12, and (3) his course was in fs- 
fluence. But no sooner do they succeed in making | vorable contrast with that of his opponents, vv. 
their dupes completely dependent upon them, | 18-22 (for nothwithstanding their out ward show, 
than they are themselves guilty of the very crimes | they were no better (much less) than he, ver. 12, 
which they had falsely charged upon others.— | and they were as bad as they accused him of 
Vv. 238-27. Drones are seldom seen where the | being, vv. 20, 21). 2. His relations to the cove- 
working bees are collecting honey. nant people of God, ver. 22. 8. His conduct asa 
{Paul’s personal vindication of himself. In- | minister of Christ, vv. 28-88; here he was supe- 
troduction: apology for pursuing the subject, | rior to them, not in things of which men usually 
vv. 1-4. 1. His love for them, and his jeal- | boast, but in labors, ver. 23, in sufferings, wv. 
ousy—he had brought them to Christ, ver. 2, | 23-27, in cares, ver. 28, in zeal for those in 
and he had grounds for apprehension, ver. 8. | peril, ver. 29, and in the humble use of means 
2. He had no reason to expect they would gain | for his deliverance, vv. 81-83]. 
by the change, ver. 4. I. His clatm, vv. 5, 6. 
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XV.—HIS REVELATIONS AS A GROUND FOR BOASTING (1ff.). HOW HE HAD BEEN 
KEPT FROM SELF-EXALTATION, AND BEEN LED TO GLORY IN HIS INFIRMI- 
TIES (7ff.). HOW HE OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN SAVED THE NECESSITY OF SUCH 
SELF-COMMENDATION BY THE CORINTHIANS THEMSELVES (11ff.). 


CHapTerR XII. 1-18. 


It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory, [I must needs! boast: it is not expe- 

2 dient for me, for?] I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. I knew 
(know, olféa] a man in Christ above [om. above] fourteen years ago, (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell [know not, oféa], or whether out of the body, I cannot tell [know 
not]; God knoweth): such an one caught up to [even unto, ws] the third heaven. 

3 And I knew [know] such a man, (whether in the body, or out of [apart from, ywpis)’ 
4 the body, I cannot tell [know not‘]; God knoweth: How [om. how] that he was 
caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a 

5 (om. a, aviowzw] man to utter. Of such a one will I glory: yet of myself I will not 
6 glory. but in mine® infirmities. For though I would Cer to glory, I shall 
not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but now [om. now] I forbear, lest any man 
should think of me above that which he seeth me ¢o be, or® that he heareth of [from, 

7 é¥] me. And lest’ I should be exalted above measure through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger [an angel, 

8 dyyedoc] of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure.® For [con- 
cerning, Szép] this thing [angel] I besought the Lord thrice, that it [he] might de- 

9 part from me. And He (hath, e?pnxév] said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
or my [om. my*] strength is made perfect” in weakness. Most gladly therefore will 

I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest [abide] upon me. 
10 Therefore I take pleasure [am well contented, edd0x0] in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in™ distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then 
11 am I strong. I am become a fool in glorying [om. in glorying]; ye have compelled 
me: for I ought to have been commended of you: for in nothicg am [was, bder¢pyea] I 
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behind the very chiefest [these overmuch, Szepiiay] apostles, though I be nothing. 
12 Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in [by"*] signs 
13 and wonders and mighty deeds. For what is it wherein ye were inferior to other 
churches, except 1¢ be that I myself was not burdensome to you? forgive me this 
14 wrong. Behold, the® third time I am ready to come to you; and I will not be bur- 
densome to you [om. to you'*]: for I seek not yours, but you: for the children ought 
15 not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children. And I will very 
gladly spend and be spent for you [your souls, td» ¢uzo-]; though [if, éc'7] the more 
16 abundantly I love you, the less I be loved. But be it so, I did not burden you: 
17 nevertheless, being crafty, [ caught you with guile. Did I] make a gain of you by any 
18 of them whom I sent unto you? I desired [besought, zapexdieca] Titus f° go to 
you] and with him I sent a [the] brother. Did Titus make a gain of you’ walked 
we not in the same spirit? wulked we not in the same steps? 


1 Ver. 1.—Ree. and Tisch. have 8m, others 8&. The best authorities are in favor of de. The apparent want of connec 
tion gave occasion for changing it into 8%, dé, ei-—Set (Sec was not transferred from chap. xi. 30). [Authorities now seem 
evenly balanced between the three. Ay has in its favor K. M., most of the cursives, the Arm. vers., and (on sucha point) 
the powerful testimony of all the Greek Fathers; 62 has D. (let hand) Sin. 114, Copt. Slav. and Latin versions, and 
Theophyl.; and set has B. D. (8d hand) E. F. G. L. Sin. (3d hand), many cursives, the Syr. Arm. Vulg. Ital. verss.. and Am- 
brosiast. But as Tisch. suggests, B. is evidently corrupted here by (e:—«ai), and 6é and det were most likely tu be derived 
from 8%, and as the most difficult desis 7 aud the one nost consistent with the ironical style of this section, the lattcr 
has much the best internal evidence. It is adopted by Bloomf., de Wette, Reiche, Alford, Wordsworth, Conybeare, and 
Hudge, while Lachmann, Meyer, Osiander, and Stanley adopt 8¢:)}. 

2 Ver. 1.—Lachmanu has ov ovydépor yey, éAcvcouac 62 (B. 82 xai), on authorities by no means the highest. [B. F. G. 
Sin. som‘: curs. and veras. (the Copt. Latin Fathers, Damasc. and Valg., add «ai with B.).. The Rec. od cundeper por: 
éAevo. yap is the more difficult reading on account of ydp, and wéy—8e are evidently corrections to make the sense clearer. 
[The reading cuuzdédpor can only be retained with u2 The variations are very cunsiderable here, but the Kec. is sus- 
tained by most of the uucials avd cursives, and especially by the verss. (except the Lat. and Vulg.) and the Greek Fathers; 
and if original it most easily accounts for the variations]. 

Ver. 3.—Rec. has éxrés, but it was probably taken from ver.2; for xwpis is well sustained. [Sin. D.(2d and 3d hand) 
EB. (2:1 hand) P. G. K. L. M. have é«rés; but B. D. (1st hand), E. (1st hand) and Method. have xespis]. 

4 Ver. 3.—Lachmuan leaves out ovx ola, but without sufficient authority fonly that of the Vatican and hepa 

§ Ver. 6.—Lachm. throws out ov, but un insufficient evidence. [The only important M&8. for the omission are B. D. (1st 
hand). with the Oopt. Syr, (both) and Arm. versions; while D. (3d hand) E. F.G. K. L. M. Sin. Valg. and the Fathers insert it}. 

© Ver. 6.—T: is wanting in many, and even in some of the better MSS. [B. D. (3d hand) E.(2d hand) F. G. Sin. Vulg.]; 
but it Eproveuty was omitted because it disturbed the sense of the paseage, or at least eeomed superfluous. 

7 Ver. 7.—Before the first (va Lachmann inserts &o after A. B. F. G. [and Sin.], e¢ al. But “it was probably an inter- 
polation, to disconnect this sentence with the preceding.” [The words cai 77 vwepB. rev dwox. were united in sense with 
i wh dy rais aodey. (ver. 5). making ¢av—yap éf éuou a parenthesis, and then Acd tva wy Vwepa/pwxuat. (ver. 7) begun a new 
sentence. It must be conceded that the documentary evidence for this word is now very strong, and Stanley has adupted 
it If it Is accepted, the punctuation which is mentioned above must also be adopted, viz.: “I will not glory except in my 
pride eo aa in the abundance of my revelations. Wherefore, also, lest I should be exalted above moasure, there was 

ven ” ¢efc.}. 

8Ver.7. Some important MSS.([A. D. E. F. G. Sin. 17, and many versions and fathers] leave out iva nh vrepaipwpat, 
from not recognizing the emphasis which the Apostle meant to give by the repetition of these words (Meyer). 

® Ver. 9.—Rec. after S¥vayis inserts zou, which deserves to be retained, though left out by important MSS., on account 
of its necessity to the sense. It might easily have been overlooked after—pis—is. [And yet B. D. F. G. Sin. and many 
verss. and fathers (Tisch., Bengel, Lachm., Stanley) omit it]. 

10 Ver. 9.—TeAciras ig well authenticated [with A. B. D. F. Sin.). Rec. reAccovrac was doubtless a gloss [with D. (3d 
hand) K. L. Sin. (8d hand) Orig. and Athan.}. 

11 Ver. 10.—Both B. und Sin. leave out év before orevoxwpiacs). 

Ver. 11.—Rec. has xavywuevos after ddpwy; an exegetical addition, and feebly sustained [with only L., many cur- 
sives. the Goth. and Syr. (both) versions, and some Greek Fathers]. 

18 Ver. 12.—Rec. has év before onuelocs, but according to the preponderance of evidence [A. B. D. F. Sin., e¢ al.] it 
should be erased: it was a repetition from the preceding clause, 

14 Ver. 13.—Insteal of yrrj@nre Lachm. has noowPnre; but the latter was evidently an error of the transcribers. ([B. 
D. Sin. 17 (Alford) have noowd. Tisch. with A. D. (2d and $d hand) K. L. and the Greek Fathers have yrr7é.]. 

Ver. 14.—Wae are not certain about rovro. [Rec. omits it. but it is given in A. B. F. G. Bin. Ital. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
Arm. Mth. and moet of the fathers}. It has different positions, being sometimes before, and sometimes after tpiror. 
Perbaps taken from chap xiii. 1. 

16 Ver. 14.—Rec. after ars has vyov. Some MSS. have suas. Neither were original [A. B. Sin., e¢ al. omit both]. 

wv Ne 15.—<ei xai. A. B. FP. G. [Sin.] have only ei, and a number of MSS. leave both words entirely out. Exeget. 
explanations. 


temptation to exalt himself (comp. vers. 7ff.). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-f.—It is necessary to boast; it 
is not for my advantage, for I will come 
to visions and revelations of the Lord. 
—Although we should not regard the Apos- 
tle as precisely breaking off from a special his- 
tory commenced in the last two verses (Mcyer), 
he certainly passes now to a new subject of boast- 
ing (xabynac). Ina preface composed of short 
sentences grammatically unconnected (asynde- 
ton) but logically arranged, he declares that 
under the circumstances he could not avoid self- 
commendation, but that in « moral respect it was 
not expedient, inasmuch as it exposed him to the 


Aci must be taken in an absolute sense, equiva- 
lent to, t¢ must be so. It is not necessary to con- 
nect zat with it. The ydép introduces the reason 
why he once more speaks in self-commendation. 
It is that he was about to relate something which 
might incline him to an unprofitable self-exaita- 


tion (comp. ver. 7). With less simplicity, Meyer | 


thinks that because boasting was unprofitable, 
Paul was anxicus to pass on to something in which 
there was no self-commendation (ver. 5), and he 
thinks that ob ovudéper vor is thus accounted for 
and justified, although he himself notices what 
the Apostle says in ver. 7 of self-exaltation on 
account of the abundance of the revelations. If 
we adopt the rending of the Receptus, the idea of 
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the Apostle would be: Truly it is not expedient | which he had received them. No further nor 
for me to glory (comp. chap. xi. 1, 17, 80). The ; profounder disclosures are intended by the reve- 
reason for this he would assign by pointing to | lations (ian ics] bear the visions (orragiaz). 
the elevating character of his subsequent glory- | Osiander thinks that the words describe two 
ing, for it is implied that the danger would be | ways in which supersensual objects are pre- 
more imminent, the more exalted the boast and | sented: one by a figurative apparition for the 
its object was. Thus Osiander, who adheres to | eye, and the other by means of sound for the 
the Receptus, explains it, but easentially concedes | ear. The Berlend. Bible makes visions refer to 
that the original clause with dei would have , those representations of heavenly forms which 
seemed so very abrupt, and the asyndeton so , the Holy Ghost makes to the inward spirit of 
unusually harsh, that a plausible reason was, man, in a Divine light and in a spiritual manner ; 
presented for a change. It will not do to lay the | and revelations (the higher manifestation) to that 
emphasis upon yol, as if Paul had meant that it ; thorough enlightenment of the mind and heart 
was not for his own, but for their good that he; by the Holy Ghost in which we learn the true 
boasted himself (i. ¢., to correct their judgment ; mind of the Spirit. W. F. Besser: From the 
respecting himself, Reiche), for this would have ; very commencement of his Christian experience, 
required ovx éuoi, or ézavry, or at least éuol, in. | the Lord had allowed Paul to see in visions and 
stead of wo.* The things of which he now be- | to hear in revelations those mysteries which be- 

ins to speak are visions and revelations of tho | longed to a world invisible and imperceptible to 

ord (Orraciat kal aroxaAiperc xupiov). Kupiov is the external sense. By Christ’s own appearance 


the genitive, not of the object, but of the subject | to him at first (Acts xxii. 15; xxvi. 16), his want 
[ e., not respecting, but from, the Lord]. No- | of outward evidence through the eye and ear had 
thing is said in the context which implies that | been made up to him in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and his authority had been made equal to 
that of the twelve Apostles. The visions (orzaciat) 
may designate the general form in which the re- 
velation was made, hut in addition to them an 
explanation of the visible objects was given by 
words addressed to the ear (as in the propheti- 


cal visions). We feel obliged, with Meyer, to 

AE a dale Sain ee ia pee 1s Copnatic ‘ con- : maintain that we have no evidence that Paul had 
trast with orragiac x. aroxaAuWes, and with xcvpiov (hence. _. : ; 

ech of these words are contrasted in position at the end of in view here some pretensions of his opponents 

thoir respective senteuces): to glory is not proper or expu- . with respect to which he wishes to show that he 


dient for one like me; I will new, therefore proceed to such ; ; ; 
things as have been vouchsafed to me by the Lord. Alford had the advantage of them, for nothing in the 


thinks that Pant did actually desist from all boasting here, | Context seems to imply that his object was te 
and that he noe proceeds to give . ae an reatoe ' show that an external acquaintance with Christ 
which was intended to show the folly of it (yap); ey, | post i 
that Paul jatended here to cease all cessing of himself, but (Bat breccia 4 ro ae = septs saan ahs 
that the necessities of his position repeatedly overcame hia | (Baur), nor to show that he was quite equal to 
reluctance, and betrayed him into boasting again, though , the Christ-party who boasted largely of visions. 
Fe ae ee Oe eae ata. Dr.) I know aman in Christ, fourteen years 
odge aleo thinks that Pau actually desist at this 
polat, and came to euch thins as involved no real boasting, | 2&0 (Whether in the body I know not, 
ut rather a personal humiliation and a recital of God's , or whether out of the body I know not, 
goodness. Indeed, most of the interpretations, pg i God knows), such a one was rapt as 
e 


resting upon different readings and explanations of 
worda anid connection, come finally to the same thought in far as the third heaven (ver. 2). The 
only different shades. tea hes contrasted, what was ne-| Apostle here affords a specimen of what he 
cessary to his position with what was proper and useful to , i inti ion. . 
his person; what related to him asa carnal man with what | had bet Sen a, st Rag gine Pea ar 
related to his infirmitics as a spiritual man; and what was | Certainly inconsistent wit e context and 
done by nin oi what vee oe by ms Lapcky Hoe therefore | with the general aim of the writer to main- 
BAYS : now that boasting of myse not calculated to i ivi acco 
benefit me in the higher sense av an individual, but I am vee pt hoe was ae Fimece® It uBt of 
compelled by the circumstances in which you Corinthians 80Me other person than bimsellt. was per- 
are, to do something which would ordinarily be eo called.— | fectly accordant with the nature of the occurrence 
and yet what I have to say will only be humiliating to me 
asa man, while it tells what wonderfal things God has done , [(* And yet J. E. C. Schmidt, of Giessen, in his Clavis on 
for me, and proves conclusively my claims ag one of the | the N. T., has maintained this opinion with no litle degrce 
highest Apostles. W. F. Besser: “The ‘high ? at | of plausibility. His main points are, the repeated declaration 
Curinth could lay no claim to snch things as had been men- | of the Apostle that he was not b-asting of himsclf, his use 
tloned in the preceding chapter. but they spoke much of | of the third person, the strong contrast between roe rocouroy 
their numerous visions and revelations. What bad the and ¢yavrov in ver. 5, and his assertion that he woald 
Apostle to set off against these? He would have told the | his readers S ghtmaned thie very thing. According to him, 
truth if be bad spoken of many of his glorious revelations, | the course of thought fe: ‘It is not expedient me to 
but he would allude only to one, of which he had hitherto | boast: I will come to those visions and revelations of which 
been silent, at least among the Corinthiaoa; and of this he | my upponents make so much. I am reminded of a man 
would spexk only ip a way to show tho evident difference whom knew Jong since (and who perhaps was claimed by 
between a modest discourse and a carnal pratiog of personal | Paul's opponents to be of their party). Of such a thing 
distinctions. He had experienced a holy joy when his faith (neuter), ur of such a man (nweculine), I am prepared to 
in the invisible realities of the Christian hope hud been boast, a4 of an incident or person in which is shown the ex- 
strengthened by a holy trance, but he was not inclined to . tent of the graceI preach. I also might personally boast 
describe in a wordy stylo what he had then seen and heard. | of anch things withont vanity, for I should say the truth,— 
He was rather disposed to bring forward an humbling inci- | but of myself J will not, except of my infirmities, lest any 
dent connected with it, ia which he became ofully cun- | one should think of me above what he sees me tobe And 
scious of his sinful infirmity,—e thorn in the flesh, an angel | lest I should be exalted above measure for theee revelations 
of 8itan, and an earnest prayer,—when he had been favored | (from the detail of which I forbear), there was given to me 
with a promise of inexpressible consolation, and was led to | a thorn,’ etc. This view would avoid the appearance of in- 
bonat that when he was weak in himeelf, he was strong in | consistency in the Apostle ¢.¢., of refusing to boast. and yet 
. the Lord.” He thus shows that a spiritual grace obtained | appearing continually to do so, but it seems altogether too 
even by a painful experience was of far greater value than | constrained, ly in its explanation of vwép +. rosevrow 
the most exalted outward privilege). aavx. in ver. 5 


the transaction here spoken of was a vision of 
Christ, in which the Lord was revealed to him 
(the way of speaking is different in 1 Cor. ix. 1; 
Gal. i. 16). Christ had given him disclosures 
and revelations of himself (1 Cor. xiv. 6). The 
visions (o7rasiar), however, describe the form in 
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for him to speak of such an occurrence in the third 
person, inasmuch as the individual spoken of was 
in & passive state, and might seem in his normal 
state of activity as another person (Meyer). Osi- 
ander suggests that his own proper person had 
become estranged to him in his ecstatic state, and 
was here conceived of as still remaining with the 
Lord. ([Olda should be translated, not: J knew, 
but: know]. It may be doubted whether the 
word has any special emphasis, as if the Apostle 
intended to give prominence to his complete cer- 
tainty about a fact which might be questioned by 
many on account of its extraordinary character 
(Osiander). A man in Christ signifies a Christian, 
and not a minister of Christ. He is not, indeed, 
expressly speaking of himself. NEANpER: ‘It 
is an expression in which Paul distinguishes be- 
tween that which he had become by the grace of 
God and that which was merely human in him- 
self.”” There is, however, no very obvious con- 
trast between the humble ‘man’ and the exalted 
character of the revelation. Jn Christ indicatdés 
that the man was in the great general fellowship 
of the common faith. The words imply nothing 
connected with the ecstasy, and still less do they 
have a special bearing against the suspicion of a 
demoniac ecstasy. The precise statement of the 
time belongs to dpvayévra (from which it is sep- 
arated only by a parenthesis: é:re—oldev), and not 
to dvdp. &v ypiorp, as if he had intended to say, 
a man who has been serving Christ fourtecn 
years. The reason he so accurately specifies it 
was, that the occurrence was particularly im- 
portant to him, and peculiarly appropriate to his 
representation of what pertained to a third per- 
son. There can be no reference here to events 
attending his conversion, which must have taken 
place from seventeen to eighteen or even twenty 
years before the composition of this Epistle. 
Even if chronology were not against supposing 
that he here referred to the appearance in the 
Temple mentioned in Acts xxii. 17-21, the facts 
related in the two visions are essentially so dif- 
ferent that we cannot suppose them the same. 
The only way to meet this is (with Osiander) to 
suppose that there were different elements in 
this ecstasy, and that what is here mentioned was 
only the culminating point. With this view it 
would be chronologically connected with chap. ri. 
82-33. [ALrorD: ‘*The date probably refers 
back to the time when he was at Tarsus waiting 
for God to point out his work, between Acts ix. 
80 and xi. 25.” Worpswortu says: ‘Fourteen 
years, reckoned inclusively, carry us back to the 
time of St. Paul’s ordination to the Apostleship 
of the Gentiles, which must not be confounded 
with the time of his conversion to Christianity.” 
‘“‘Probably this vision and revelation were 
vouchsafed to him then, because he was going 
forth for the first time to incur shame and suf- 
fering,” and they were not communicated fo the 
world until fourteen years afterwards, and even 
then only as facts and not in detail, because they 
were designed only for him, and for such a pur- 
pose. On this use of mpd, Webster says: ‘The 
primary idea of pé is, in sight, and it is ap- 
plied to what is before one, in some place opposite, 
tn view. From this meaning it passes on to denote 
priority in time, and so with a trajection in its 
use jt signifies here, before, in time.’’ Syntaz and 


Synn. p. 150]. We bave no other account of what 
is here related. With respect to the manner in 
which it took place, the Apostle was entirely un- 
certain. He was not sure that the soul retained 
any connection with the body. The latter ma 
have been raised by the Spirit’s power along with 
Paul’sspirit into heavenly regions, or this conneo- 
tion may have been for the time dissolved, and 
his spirit rapt away from its earthly tenement. 
In a word, the whole person, composed of his 
soul and his body together, or his soul alone, 
separate from his body (or at least without any 
of its external functions) was lifted up into a 
eclestial world. ‘Aprayévra signifies much more 
than the different varieties of subjective mental 
vision, whether accompanied by bodily mental 
perceptions or not. The uncertainty here ex- 
pressed does not refer to the question, whether 
this was a mere vision (év), or an actual trance 
of the spirit (éxréc). Any doubt on such a point 
would have seriously impaired the importance 
of the occurrence itself (comp. Meyer, Osiander). 
We have no means of determining to which of 
these suppositions, the év or the éxrdéc) the Apostle 
was most inclined. But the whole representation 
which he gives makes it probable that the ascent 
was real and in actual space, and not merely 
ideal.* Eire, cire have here the sense of: whether, 
or whether. ‘Apzayjva, is spoken of sudden, 
involuntary removals from one place to another 
comp. Acts viii. 89; Rev. xii. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 17), 
tend it here implies great celerity and the power 
of some external force].—And I know such 
a man (whether in the body or out of the 
body I know not, God knows); that he 
was caught up into Paradise (vv. 8, 4a.).— 
In the words, such a man (rdv roiovrov) the Apos- 
tle recurs to the subject of the ecstasy, the one he 
had before described as the man inChrist. Qsi- 
ander, thinks that the phrase, such a man, con- 
tains an allusion to the fact, that he is now en- 
dowed with qualities which fitted him for such 
an exaltation. The point reached in the course 
of his ecstasy under the influence of the higher 
power (the Spirit of God) which had taken pos- 
session of him, he calls the third heaven (rpiro¢ 
ovpavéc). This is not to be interpreted spiri- 
tually of the utmost degree of Divine knowledge, 
etc. (the number three being taken simply as a 


symbol of perfection), for the Apostle had un- 


[* “ We may conceive the soul to receive a supernatural 
vision, either while it remaineth still in the body, or by its 
departing from the body for a season. The latter may not 
be called a death, because either the sensitive, or at lcast 
the vegetative, soul or faculty continues meanwhile in the 
budy, either naturally or miraculously vivificating it. 
Again, we may conceive a man’s spirit remaining in the 
body, to receive such visions, two several ways: either by a 
real rapture uf both body and spirit into that place, whereof 
the soul or spirit hath such a vision; or else by a represen- 
tation of such things really abeent to the epirit, neither the 
body nor it changing at all their place; yet, as in dreams, 
the apirit apprehending a change of place, and a presence 
of the whole person to those persons and things, which it 
spiritually and supernaturally, and by the eta! of Gud, 
not by any operation of nature or fancy, beholds. Thia last, 
if not only, most commonly happeneth: and thus 8t. Paul’s 
rapture will be most agreeable with other Scripture-rapts. 
Rev. i. 10; xvwii.3; xxf.10; Acts xii. 11; Ezek. viii. 3."—Old 
Paraphrase and Annott. on Paul's Epistles, published ty 
the Oxford Angi. Society. “The infusion of spiritual in- 
fluences suspends at the same time the ueual succession of 
ideas and the ordinary current of thought; the power of 
imagination alone remaining active, and the sense of apfi- 
ritual vision being excited to the highest degree of in 
tensity.”—Lgs on Insptration.) 
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questionably in his mind a higher sphcre of the 
heavenly world. A plurality of heavens is not 
inconsistent with Scriptural doctrine, for some- 
thing of the kind is implied even in the plural 

heavens, ovpavo:) here used, and in the description 

Heb. iv. 14) of Christ’s ascension, in which He 
is said to have passed into the heavens deAzAvdévac 
Tove ovpavoic), the termination of which is de- 
scribed (Heb. ix. 24) as an entrance into heaven 
itself (etceAHeiv cic avtov rov ovpavév), i. ¢., into the 
dwelling place of the Divine Majesty, to which 
the heavens he had passed through were related, 
just as the sanctuary in the tabernacle was re- 
lated to the holy of holics. Jewish tradition 
generally speaks of seven heavens (Rabbi Judah 
alone speaks of two). To such common views 
and forms of speech the Apostle doubtless had 
some reference, but the original idea must be dis- 
tinguished from the arbitrary and monstrous de- 
tails of the Rabbinical writers. As neither here 
nor elsewhere (except in some later ecclesiastical 
writers, who probably derived their views from 
the passage before us) is it necessarily implied 
that there were no more than three heavens, this 
third need not, of course, be regarded as the 
highest heaven. Neither here nor in Heb. iv. 14 
must we suppose the allusion to be to some region 
of the visible heavens (the clouds, efc.), but to 
some supersensous space between the stellar and 
the highest heaven, the true holy of holies (comp. 
Riem, d. Lehkrbegr. des Hebr. Br. p. 612). And 
yet we must unquestionably make a distinction 
between this higher region called the third 
heaven, and the place called Paradise although it 
does not follow that the former must of course 
be a lower region than the latter). It does not 
seem probable that what is said in vv. 8 and 4, 
should be a mere repetition of what had been 
said in ver. 2.* On the other hand the Apostle 


a 
a 


(* The reasons for this opinion are not given by our an- 
thor, and seem to us not quite sufficient. The apparent 
repetition in the text is partially accounted for by the in- 
tervention of the parenthesis, and partially by the pecu- 
liarly abrupt and animated style which the reco‘lection of 
the event occasioned. If the transaction mentioned in vv. 
3, 4 was different from that meutioned in ver. 2, then Para- 
dise must be a different place from the third heaven. as fe 
contended for by Grotius and many Lutheran and English 
divines. The question then must arise, why was the visit 
to Paradise mentioned last, as if this were a higher sphere 
than that of the third heaven? If Paradise is (as all agree, 
and as Luke xxiii 43 and Rev. ii. 7, compel us to believe 
the abode of departed saints immediately after death, and if 
the third heaven is a different locality (as usually held by 
those who make thie distinction, the abode of saints after the 
resurrection), we naturally inquire why was the visit to the 
Juwer sphere made after that to the higher? If we answer 
with Bp. Taylor (Fun. Serm.on Sir. @. Dalston Vol. II. p. 
135), Bp. Bull (Works, Vol. I. Ser. ITI. p. 89), and Words- 
worth, that “the vision of the heavenly glory would net 
have satisfied Paul since it was to be attained oniy at the 
distant period of the resurrection, and hence that he was 
shown something to be entered upon immediately after 
death ;” not to insist on the fact that the prospect of the 
Parousia was not so very distant to the mind of Paul, we 
may suggest that this only shows that he needed to sce 
Paradise at some time, but not necessarily to see it last. 
The view of Augustine, Thomas, Estius and Calvin eceems 
to us more strictly conformed to our passage, viz., that the 
third heaven included the whole world of the blessed, (the 
Father’s house with ite many mansions) in some part (not 
orcessarily some more tnlerior part) of which was Paradise 
‘where the ascended Jesus abides with His saints. (Ben- 
gel: some inner recess in the third heaven, rather than the 
third heaven itself; an opinion very generally held by the 
“ancients. See Greg. Obs. c. 18.) Whether the latter is dif- 
feront from the home which the saints are to possess after 
th» resurrection is not determined by ver. 4, in which we 
recognize simply a more specific designation of the place 
than in ver. 2. 
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probably speaks in vv. 3 and 4 of a higher de- 
gree of ecstasy than that which he had mentioned 
in the other. And yet the Paradise was not ex- 
actly some interior department of the third hea- 
ven, but some higher region, that which is called 
in Rev. ii. 7 the Paradise of God (the lower de- 
partment in Sheol, Luke xxiii. 43, comp. Luke 
xvi. 23). OsranpeR: ‘‘The abode in which the 
highest peace and joy are enjoyed, where fellow- 
ship with God and the God-man is most intimate, 
and where the world of spirits has its most de- 
lightfal and most perfect development.” Ne- 
ANDER: ‘Paul here describes a-higher degree of 
life in God, a foretaste of that which the soul 
will reach at a later period, no illusion of the 
imagination or product of Jewish superstition, 
but a certain and actual exaltation of the soul. 
And yet we may here distinguish between the 
supernatural and the divine on the one hand and 
the human on the other, and we may concede 
that the representation here given to the Apostle 
was in that form which was most familiar to him 
in his actual state of mind at the time.’”—And 
heard unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful for man to utter (ver. 4 4).— 
It is evident from the use of the word fxovery that 
pjua cannot here be equivalent to éhings, but 
that it must mean a word. But dpprrov signifies, 
not what cannot be expressed, for then the words 
could not have been perceived, but as the rela- 
tive sentence immediately following shows, words 
of such mysterious import as ought not to be 
uttered or to be generally known. In this sense 
the word is used in Herod. and other writers. 
’Ef6y is equivalent not to dvvarév but to fas est. 
—The substance of the communication was so 
exalted that it would have been a profanation to 
give itin human language. W. F. Besser: “It 
is likely that the substance of the heavenly 
words was taken up by the Apostle as he heard 
them, but he felt that no man after receiving 
such & communication in successive details, 
could find language adequately and wortbily to 
express what he had heard in that sacred pre- 
sence. And even if God had given him power to 
express on earth what he had heard in heaven, 
there were no earthly ears which could intelli- 
gently receive the communication.” We cannot 
accept of Ewald’s explanation, that the reason 
Paul detérmined to keep these revelations to 
himself (revelations, as he thinks likely, of the 
final victory of Christ over Rome and heathenism, 
and also over Jerusalem and the Jews), was be- 
cause he saw that other men might easily be led 
to pervert them in many ways and then to ob- 
tain credit on his authority. [These words were 
‘cunspeakable,”” (not only to Aim but to mean) 
perbaps on account of their nature, but as Paul 
tells us that it was not ‘lawful to utter” them, 
we must suppose that he was restrained from 
uttering them principally by a moral reason. 
The whole vision appears to have been intended 
for the Apostle elone, to prepare him personally 
for his work, and for this reason alone he had no 
occasion to speak of it for fourteen years, and never 
to speak of its contents. The apocryphal litera- 
ture of subsequent times, shows what follies the 
minds of men are inclined to, on such mysteries. 
(See the avafdrixov TatAov used by the sect of 
Caiani, mentioned by Epiphanius, Haeres: 18, 
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88). But nothing in this passage implies that 
the Apostle possessed any arcana or mysteries 
on the general subject of salvation, which are to 
be withheld as dangerous matters, from common 
inspection, and yet capable of investigation to 
more philosophical and learned persons.}] ’Av- 
Spdzy is not the object of AaAciv but is governed 
by é&év. There are no means of determining 
whether Paul was brought to this conclusion by 
an express command with regard to it, or whether 
he saw its propriety without such a command. 
The speaker, however, must have been the Lord, 
comp. ver. 1, a7ox. xupiov. What was said must 
have been very significant and eminently 
strengthening to the Apostle’s mind (comp. Osi- 
ander).—Instead of proceeding to say now: év 
tobrw (of such a thing) xavyfooua:, as must have 
been in his mind, he says, in accordance with 
the mode of representation commenced in ver. 2. 
Of such a one will I glory oo: 5).— 
Tov rolovrov is not neuter but masculine. This 
is proved not only by vzép which has relation to 
a person in whose behalf the boasting must take 
place (chap. vii. 14, v. 12, viii. 24), but by the 
contrasted évavrov, and the unmistakable refer- 
ence to rdy rovovrov in vers. 2 and 8.—The princi- 
ple which lies at the basis of the whole passage 
is, that he was not to boast of such revelations, 
as though they argued anything in his own fa- 
vor, but only as an incident connected with a man 
in Christ, who had been at this period completely 
lifted out of his own individuality and had been 
thought worthy of such grace merely on account 
of his being in Christ. His only object in con- 
descending to this boasting of such a one, was 
that he might bear wituess that such glorious 
things had been granted to such a one.—But 
of myself I will not boast, save in m 
infirmities (ver. 5 d).—In behalf of himself, 
(regarded simply as himself), he would boast 
only with reference to his infirmities (comp. 
chap. xi. 830). He alluded here to those many 
manifestations of human weakness, which had 
occasioned so much humiliation to hia, which 
had completely extirpated all vanity from his bo- 
som, and which had finally compelled him to 
boast only of that divine power which evinced its 
eatness through his infirmities, (comp. vv. 9, 
0.).—For if I shall desire to boast, I shall 
not be foolish, for I will speak the truth 
ver. 6 a).—There is some dffiiculty here in 
etermining the connection which the yap im- 
plies with ver. 5. To make it refer back to the 
firat half of that verse, and thus to make the 
Apostle begin to reveal his identity with the man 
in Christ (Usiander) does not seem after all very 
probable. And yet to supply something to ov 
Kavyndoua: (ver. A by which it shall mean: I 
will not boast of these great revelations, and to 
make e uf signify but only, and then in this ver. 
6 to make if f should desire to boast refer to the 
same things with the additional thought: al- 
though I could thus boast (De Wette), seems 
very harsh. We would prefer, without any such 
completion of the sense, to understand before 
the words ob kavy. et uf, efe., in ver. 5, simply: 
I could thus boast concerning myself if I wished 
to do so (¢. ¢., of my worth and merits), and to 
suppose that when he continues, tf I should de- 
sire, etc., he is giving the reason for this thought 


which had sprung from what is obviously implied 
in the sentence itself (Meyer). But, perhaps after 
all it would be simpler to make the yép refer to the 
whole of ver. 6, so that the writer would have 
already in view the subsequent ¢eidoua:, and the 
sentence connected with it: I will not boast of 
myself except of my infirmities; for although I 
should not be a fool even if I were to boast my- 
self, inasmuch as I should tell the truth, yet I 
forbear, lest, ete. Or: not because I should be 
a fool, if I were inclined to boast myself, etc., but 
because I would guard against, etc. In this case 
there’ would be no need of adding anything to 
the thought expressed.—The boasting (xavyfoac- 
Ga:) has reference to something the reverse of 
weakness, and hence to deeds (comp. 1. Cor. xv. 
10) in which power was exhibited. In d¢puv 
(senseless, without reason) he alludes probably to 
the empty boasting of his opponents, in which 
there was no basis of truth like that in his self- 
commendations—but I forbear, lest any one 
should reckon of me above what he 
sees me to be or hears from me (ver. 6b). 
—There is no need here of supplying tpdv 


‘to geidouat; along with yf (or in the infinitive) 


this verb has the sense of: to shrink back or to 
act with reserve, t. e. to deal sparingly with 
his self-commendation. Inu we have certainly 
the idea of mental care (MrreR: of guarding 
against something). This anxiety, however, was 
well founded, so far as it referred to the inclina- 
tion to boast in men then so strong among the 
Corinthians, and the Apostle did not wish to en- 
courage in any way a disposition against which 
he had so earnestly contended. Tic has reference 
to no particular individual, for we have no rea- 
son to suppose that he is here aiming at some 
Pauline party at Corinth. The over-valuation 
of his person which he here deprecates, he ex- 
presses in the words beyond what he sees me, or 
hears something from me (vrép & BAéret pe h axobec 
rt && enov) t. e., beyond the immediate impression 
which my personal presence would make. There 
is no necessity of supplying either eiac or roceiv, 
after 6 BAérec pe, which has reference to his 
whole appearance, his bearing and behavior. 
’Axovee refers to his performances in oral dis- 
course. ‘Ef éuov (ex me) from myself, in con- 
trast with that which might be heard of him 
through others. Tz is a brachyological or concise 
form of expression equivalent to ef re axober. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly opinions which 
had been expressed of him (chap. x. 1. 10), he 
desired to have no other standard laid down for 
judging of him than a strict conformity to what 
all might perceive in him. 

Vers. 7-10. And lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abundance of 
the revelations (ver. 72).—[Stanley, adopting 
Lachmann’s reading of 6:d before iva, is obliged 
also with him, to connect xai rH vrtep/3. TOY arrox. 
with doVeveiaic in ver.5 and to make the whole of 
ver. 6a parenthesis. Even Alford concedes that 
if did forms a part of the text, it must be the 
commencement of a sentence, and that we must 
adopt Lachmann’s punctuation. But he thinks 
that ‘a very strange sense would thus be given,” 
for then the Apostle would refuse to glory in 
himself, except in his infirmities and in the ex- 
ceeding abundance of his revelations; thus making 
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his glorying in his revelations a part of hie glo- 
rying in himself. But rejecting 6:0, for which 
we have hardly sufficient authority, the sentence 
reads smoothly. Osiander remarks that every- 
thing in «. rg drepB. Tov amox. is remarkable: the 
expression itself, the way in which the words are 
joined together, and the position of the words 
in the sentence. For emphasis the words are 
placed first (comp. chap. ii. 4), the revelations 
are represented as multifarious, and for addi- 
tional force a substantive is used with an adjec- 
tival signification.] Having said (vv. 5, 6), that 
he now abstained from further boasting, not be- 
cause he lacked in good grounds for it, but from 
a regard to them, that they might not overvalue 
his person, he now returns to the revelations he 
had spoken of in ver. 1, efc., and shows how he 
had been kept from a possible self-exaltation on 
account of these revelations, by means of a pecu- 
liarly severe affliction. Kai here signifies not: 
even, but: and, merely connecting with the for- 
mer sentence.—YrepBoA¥ occurs also in chap. iv. 
7. It is difficult to decide whether the dative is 
that of the instrument (: by means of), or of the 
cause (: on account of) like exaipecda: tor. +The 
meaning is much the same in either case. We 
have wrepaipeoVac in 2 Thess. ii. 4, in the sense 
- of to exalt himeelif.—There was given to mea 
thorn in the flesh, an angel of Satan 
to buffet me—There can be no doubt that 
a Divine intention or design is implied [by 
iva], whether God or Satan is looked upon as 
the giver in £6607. It is possible to interpret it 
of either, but it seems rather more appropriate 
to refer it to God, inasmuch as the object to be 
acoomplished by it was under the Divine direc- 
tion. We must not, however, conclude from 
thence that £6637 implies merely a Divine per- 
mission, for it includes the idea of disposing, 
and ordaining. God gives even what is afflictive 
for the attainment of some higher and benevolent 
end; ¢. ¢. as the means of trial and humiliation. 
YxdAow is a sharpened piece of wood, a stake, or 
a thorn (as in Numb. xxxiii. 55). The first of 
these meanings is not altogether inappropriate. 
[Stanley adheres to this, and contends that 
oxédAow is not a thorn (from which he finds it 
sometimes distinguished, esp. Hos. ii. 6; Sept. 
Artemid. iii. 33) but generally a pointed stake or 
palisade (Numb. xxx. 55; Ezek. xxviii 24). It 
must be conceded that this is the usual meaning. 
Hence Luther and many understand by it a 
stake, for the execution of criminals. Stanley 
finds avacxodn7ifw in the Sept. of Est. vii. 10 ex- 
plained by Phavorinus and Hesychius as equiva- 
lent to avacravpif{u, and he thence infers that 
oxdAow was equivalent to craupdéc, the cross, or 
the stake. In Lucian, too (De morte Pcr. 11), 
avacxoAurifw is used for the crucifixion of Christ. 
As in describing his state of constant torture the 
Apostle draws his image from crucifixion, so here 
hedrawsitfrom impalement. The angel of Satan 
like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, is armed with the 
impaling stake; or the Apostle was himself al- 
ready impaled or crucified. The phrase ry capai 
is certainly unsuitable to this interpretation]. 
In the flesh (rg capxi) is not in apposition with to 
me (joc) and dependent upon was given (#6697), 
but it is to be connected with oxdAow (a thorn) as 
a dative of appropriation. But odpé is not hu- 


man nature ian general, unregenerate and sin- 
ful, but man’s corporeal nature with the sinful 
disposition connected with it. In this place 
it has reference especially to the sensitive hor- 
ror which that nature feels at pain, or ita recoil 
from the suffering which God had decreed for it. 
ZxdAow is undoubtedly the subject of éd607, and 
dyyedoc caray is in apposition to oxdéAcy, though 
the converse of this may not be true (as if oxdsoy 
were an dyyedoc.). These words in apposition, 
however, are the subject of iva—xoAagifn, which 
involves a metaphor no longer quite suitable to 
oxéAow. But such an apparent irregularity of 
construction may be found in other places. And 
yet there is no inversion of the words, as if he 
would say: that the angel of Satan might buffet me. 
Kosagily expresses continued action and it is 
therefore in the subj. prees. not in the aorist. 
“Ayyedocg carav does not signify merely a hostile 
angel, for carady never is to be found precisely 
as an adjective, and in the New Testament it 
never has the sense of adversarius (an angel, an 
adversary). Nor can it mean Satan himself [the 
angel pean who is never designated an dyyeAuc; 
but an angel of Satan like dyyeAo: rov dca BdAov in 
Matt. xxv. 41. Zaray therefore is in the geni- 
tive (the var. carava has less authority for. it, is 
a correction of the indeclinable noun, which isa 
anag Aeyéuevov). An exceedingly painful suffer- 
ing is indicated by oxdAow, and is described by 
the phrase an angel of Satan. It is not merely 
a suffering sent upon the Apostle by Satan, (for 
Satan’s angel in the estimation of the Apostle 
was a real malignant power) by means of which 
God had ordained for him a humiliating torment 
(comp. 1 Cor. v. 5, Job ii. 6), with the exalted 
purpose which he afterwards brings forward in 
an emphatic manner when he says:—lest I 
should be exalted above measure (ver. 73). 
—The idea conveyed therefore is, that in accord- 
ance with the divine decree the Apostle was 
nbased in a humiliating manner by en angel of 
Satan, and that in consequence of this torment- 
ing influence sent on him from the kingdom of 
darkness, he was kept from unduly exalting him- 
self on account of the glorious revelations vouch- 
safed him from the kingdom of light. But of 
what nature were these sufferings? Of course 
we are not to think of literal and real blows or 
buffetings. The idea of an internal assault of 
Satan by means of blasphemous thoughts, or by 
remorse of conscience on account of his earlier 
persecution of the followers of Christ, or by 
means of temptations to lust, must be regarded 
(irrespective of the last mentioned suggestion, 
which was an improbable product of the aacetic 
exegesis of the monks, comp. Osiander p. 478 
and chap. iv. 7), as directly in opposition to rg 
capxi (according to Meyer also in opposition to 
oxdAow and xoAagif7 in which are described an 
acute and continuous pain). Still more impro- 
bable is the idea of external assaults on the part 
of hostile opponents, called here ministers of Sa- 
tan (chap. xi. 15), and designated collectively an 
angel of Satan, inasmuch as one of them (sing.) 
may have distinguished himself above the rest; 
or the idea of a great pressure of apostolic du-. 
ties in general. The context leads us to think. 
of a definite and special form of suffering, 
(Meyer) in contrast with the abundance of the 
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revelations, and of something for whose cessa- 
tion he could properly and earnestly pray (ver. 
&), as he could hardly do with respect to his of- 
ficial duties. —The most probable supposition is 
that he had in view some very severe and painful 
bodily suffering, which however did ‘not prevent 
his undergoing exhausting labors and his per- 
sisting in numerous hardships. But it is utterly 
out of our power to determine precisely what 
this suffering consisted in (hemorrhoids, hypo- 
condria and melancholy, epilepsy, stone, violent 
head-ache, efc.). Ewaip: ‘When this disease 
came upon him, it was like a terrific blow upon 
the head (xoAagifn) without a previous warning.” 
It was something personal, not affecting him sim- 

ly as a minister of Christ, and an acvéveca (ver. 
5), although of a peculiar kind, reminding him 
of his human frailty and hence having a ten- 
dency to keep him from undue self-exaltation 
on account of his remarkable experiences of <di- 
vine favor. We are very naturally reminded of 
Luther’s disease of the stone which in like man- 
ner was ascribed to the devil.—Osiander unites 
together the ideas of bodily and spiritual as- 
saults, and his explanation is favored by the fact 
that there is usually a reciprocal action between 
the two, but the general impression of our pas- 
sage is rather in favor of a long-continued evil 
rather than of a temporary darkening and dis- 
turbance of mind.—In vv. 8, 9, he tells us how 
he prayed that this evil and its consequences 
might be removed from him.— Concerning 
this, I besought the Lord thrice, that he 
might depart from me (ver. 8).—'Trép, since 
Demosthenes, has frequently had the sense of vrept: 
in cohsideration of, in respect to. Totrou is not 
neuter but masculine, as is shown by drocrg 
(might depart). He had in his mind the angel 
of Satan. Tpi¢ is not equivalent to roAAdauc, nor 
is it a number for perfection. There may have 
been long intervals of time between each prayer, 
and perhaps he only prayed when under extreme 
paroxysms of suffering. That he was under this 
affliction when he wrote however, is not neces- 
sarily implied. He received no answer from the 
Lord until the third petition, when, of course, he 
ceased. The Lord (xipcoc) is Christ who has ob- 
tained the victory over every kind of Satanic 

ower. Ilapaxadeiv isa word which in the New 

estament is never used with reference to God 
and only with reference to Christ. It has the 
sense of, to call for help, and in the classic writers 
is used to designate a call on the gods. ’Aro- 
or#vat (to depart) as in Luke iv. 18 is used with 
regard to Satan, but in Aots v. 88, and xxii. 29, 
it is applied to human assailants.—And he has 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for power is made perfect in weak- 
ness (ver. 9).—In this place elonxe express a con- 
tinued action [the perfect of a continued past 
action], but we have no means of determining 
how it was said, whether in a vision, or merely 
by some internal encouragement. (OsIANDER: 
‘probably a testimony of the Holy Spirit in the 
exercise of the highest spiritual functions, by 
means of which the Apostle’s heart was tho- 
roaghly tranquilized, assured of his gracious state 
and enlightened with respect to this special case. 
It was thus a distinct revelation of the mind 
of Christ, by special inspiration, and confirmed, 


perhaps, by the application of some passage of 
Scripture.” The answer was an apparent re- 
fusal, with such a promise as was a virtual 
granting of his request. The apxei, which stands 
for emphasis at the head of the sentence, is not 
equivalent to: will protect (a poetical usage), or 
will assist Aa tip ao and others), but it means 
simply, wilt be sufficient for, will satisfy; it will be 
enough that I am gracious to thee, and that I 
love thee, and will take pleasure in thee. There 
is no reference to miraculous gifts. To show 
that he would need nothing else, the Lord adds: 
for my strength, ete. The pov bas only a few au- 
thorities in its favor, but they are of the highest 
importance; and even if it is not supplied in the 
text, it must be understood. The fact that év 
aoveveig has no cov after it may have had some in- 
fluence in inducing transcribers to leave it out. 
The meaning is: with oue who is in this weak 
state, my power comes into more perfect acti- 
vity (comp. chap. iv. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 8, 4). But this 
power of the Lord dwells only in those who 
share also in His grace; t. ¢., it is put forth in 
its full strength and activity only where there is 
nothing but helplessness and painful weakness; 
for where a consciousness of power is, it is ra- 
ther impeded 1n its action. (TeAeira: has not the 
sense of: ‘proves itself to be perfect).—Most ° 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that Christ’s power may 
abide upon me—~(ver. 9).—The Apostle 
here describes the effect of this promise. He 
gave up all expectation of being freed from his 
trouble, and he was satisfied with the prospect 
of enjoying the grace whose work was to be com- 
pleted in his weakness. Grammatical usage will 
not permit us to refer padAov to gdtora. Nor 
should we supply after it: than before, when I 
prayed thus (ver. 8), or: than any thing, or: 
than in my own power, or: than in the revela- 
tions which I had. It belongs rather, as its po- 
sition necessarily shows, to xavyfooua:. Instead 
of complaining and praying that the suffering 
might cease, I will rather glory in my infirmi- 
ties. This, however, would lead to the accom- 
plishment and experience of the promise given 
him when the Lord visited him, ¢. ¢., that Christ's 
power might dwell (permanently abide) upon 
him. The word ércoxzvniy signifies to enter, to 
turn into, a tent or dwelling. ’En’ éné, in other 
places, has reference to the direction generally; 
and here, where the Apostle is speaking of the 
power of Christ, who was then in heaven, it 
means, to come down upon me and to abide with 
me (the figure is that of a permanent connection). 
Whether any thing of unusual solemnity attaches 
to the expression, as if it had reference to the 
Shekinah, as if the power of Christ were as a 
pavilion extended over him for his protection, or 
as if he himself were the space in which it was to 
be manifested, is uncertain. — Wherefore I 
am well contented in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses for Christ'ssake (ver. 10). From 
what he had just described as the object of all 
this proceeding, and of course from the promise 
of Christ which had been accomplished by his 
glorying in his infirmities (ver. 9), the Apostle 
now makes a practical inference, viz.: inasmuch 
as this glorying in my infirmities has brought 
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Christ’s power to take possession of me, I take 
pleasure in infirmities, etc. "Evdoxziv év signifies 
here a voluntary endurance, a patient satisfaction 
with these sufferings. (Our English A. V.: take 
pleasure in, is too strong ; the Greek is: J am well 
contented tn (Fausset)]. The acvVéveca, the suf- 
fering condition in which these infirmities be- 
come perceptible, are particularized in ifpeory, 
insulting abuses, avdyxacc, efc., comp. chap. vi. 4 
(external afflictions proceeding from those around 
him). 'Yrép xporov, which belongs to and qua- 
lifies all these preceding nouns, signifies here: 
for the sake (or, in behalf) of Christ. —FPor when 
Iam weak, then am I strong (ver. 100.). 
The reason for his good courage while enduring 
these sufferings for Christ’s sake, was that he 
had felt strengthened under all his infirmities by 
the power of Christ dwelling continually in him 
(comp. Phil. iv. 18). In these words we have 
the fulfilment of the promise in ver. 9. Tére is 
emphatic, and shows how triumphant were the 
one feelings, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 54; Col. 
iii. 4. 

[Stanuey: ‘The long burst of passionate self- 
vindication, has now, at last expended itsclf, and 
the Apostle returns to the point from whence he 
diverged at chap. x. 7, where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the disobedience of those 
who atill resisted his authority at Corinth. Be- 
fore, however, he enters again upon this, he 
looks back over the long digression, and resumes 
here and there a thought which needed explana- 
tion or expansion. Hence, although this con- 
cluding section stands apart from the interrup- 
tion of chap. x. 10—xii. 10, and is truly the 
winding up of the main argument begun in chap. 
x. 1-7, it is filled with traces of the torrent which 
has passed through his mind in the interval. 
His ‘folly,’ chap. xi. 1-10; the ‘commendatory 
epistles’ (chap. iii. 1; v. 12); the ‘apostolical’ 
pretensions of his opponents (chap. xi. 12, 18) 
are resumed in ver. 11; his miracles and suffer- 
ings (chap. xi. 23-28), in ver. 12; the question 
of self-support (chap. xi. 12) in vv. 13-18; the 
strength and weakness united in Christ (chap. 
xii. 19), in chap. xiii. 8, 4, 9’’]. 

Vers. 11-15.—Iam become a fool; ye have 
compelled me: for I ought to have been 
commended by you; for in nothing was 
I behind these overmuch apostles, al- 
though I am nothing (ver. 11).—He here 
makes an ironical concession (for the words should 
not be regarded as a question) with reference to 
the many things he bad said in commendation of 
himeelf in the course of the last two chapters: J 
am become a fool. [The verb yéyova indicates that 
he had become what he was not originally]. And 
yet he follows this immediately with a justifica- 
tion of himself; for he throws upon them the 
responsibility of all: ye have forced me thus 
foolishly to boast myself, for I ought to havo 
been commended by you, instead of being obliged 
to commend myself. [The ironical nature of the 
passage explains the concession without taking 
this verse interrogatively, as Wordsworth, after 
some Greek scholiasts, suggests]. In emphatio 
correspondence with one another are srranged 
the words: ipeic, éyd, ip’ iuov. By éyw he does 
not put himself in special contrast with those 
opponents who were so highly commended by 


the Corinthians. He merely censures here the 
want of attention which these Corinthians had 
shown to his claims. Their positive injustice 
toward him he exposes when he comes to say, 
that he had been in no respect behind those 
much-lauded apostles (comp. xi. 5). ‘Yorépyoa 
limits the time of the comparison to the period 
of his residence at Corinth. With humility, how- 
ever, he adds (comp. 1 Cor. xv, 8, eic.), that he 
was after all nothing, ¢. ¢., 1 am absolutely power- 
less in myself (1 Cor. i. 28). This is a sincere 
assertion, though it contains a severe allusion 
to the pride of his opponents (Osiander). He 
shows that he was in no respect behind these super- 
eminent apostles, by referring to those proofs of 
his Apostleship which he had given among them. 
—Truly the signs of an Apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience by 
signs and wonders and miracles (ver. 12). 
The signs of an Apostle here signify those things 
by means of which the Apostles showed that they 
were Apostles, and were recognized as such amo 

their fellow men. The article makes the idea 

an Apostle especially prominent (BENGEL: gus, 
gut sit apostolus); the reality and not merely the 
ideal of one. The first onpeia is here to be taken 
in the more comprehensive sense [ot general evi- 
dences], whereas the second should be explained 
in the narrower signification [of special] tokens 
of a Divine power]. NeANnDER: ‘Our faith in 
the reality of the Apostle’s performance of mir- 
acles need not therefore be founded solely upon 
tradition, for Paul here asserts that he wrought 
them, and he thus comes in direct opposition to 
all mythical views of the narratives of New Tes- 
tament miracles.’’ The passive xarypyaodn (were 
wrought) or xarepyéotn is a modest form of 
expression for: I wrought. Even if we are not 
influenced by the inappropriateness of such an 
idea év wéoy Uropzovy cannot be taken as the first 
in the series of onmeioc, etc., for the év is not 
really a part cf the original text. The phrase 
designates the cthical element in which these 
signs were wrought in Corinth (év tyiv), and 
which had a tendency to confirm believers there. 
It shows his perseverance, with all steadfastness 
in the midst of the opposition and sufferings he 
had to meet as an Apostle (comp. chap. vi. 4). 
‘Yrouov# has reference here not to an outward 
objective tolerance of all kinds of evils (for it has 
no genitive of the object in connection with it, 
as in chap. i. 6), but it refers to the feelings with 
which he persevered under his trials. Ildcy 
implies the degree, the completeness of his pa- 
tience, for if we refer it to the extent to which it 
was carried in respect to the variety of its ex- 
ercises, it would more properly apply to the 
objective interpretation. These proofs of his 
Apostleship (xarepy. is said of that which is a 
res ardua) he calls oyrleia, repata, duvapétg. The 
words designate the same thing under various 
aspects; we have: 1, their significance, with re- 
ference to the Divine legation; 2, their impres- 
sion, on account of their extraordinary and won- 
derful appearance; 8, their causality, as expres- 
sions of Divine power. [Zyeia are ‘ signs," 
and have an ethical purpose beyond themselves 
as credentials of a Divine mission; répara are 
‘swonders,” regarded simply as supernatural pro- 
digies to excite surprise, and are never spoken 
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of except in connection with some of the other 
names; and duvaueic are ‘mighty works,” looked 
upon simply as putting forth of Divine power. 
See TRENCH, part 2, p. 198ff.; Wapsrer, 283f. It 
is much to be regretted that each of these words 
in the original is not rendered in our English 
version uniformly by the same word]. The 
same words are used in 2 Thess. ii. 9 (of Satanic 
miracles), but in Heb. ii. 4 and in Rom. xv. 19, 
they are referred to for the same purpose as in 
our passage, t. ¢., to legitimate Apostolical 
authority. The accumulation of such words 
brings into more distinct prominence the magni; 
tude ond variety of the miracles. Some have 
attempted, rather arbitrarily, to refer the first 
to the cure of diseases which were curable by 
ordinary means; the second, to the cure of dis- 
eases beyond the reach of haman art; and the 
third, to exercises of Apostolical power in pun- 
ishing crimes, or to spiritual powers. The force 
of the passage is entirely lost by those who ex- 
pen it of the extraordinary effects produced by 

is preaching and character. The pév gives a 
hint of a contrast, on which the Apostle is other- 
wise silent, i.¢, the want of acknowledgment 
which these signs had suffered. Merrer: the 
proofs were indeed (truly) wrought, but they have 
failed to produce the corresponding conviction 
among you. There is no yép in the sentence, and 
the omission is in accordance with the abrupt and 
lively style of the general passage. It is, however, 
supplied in ver. 18, where he corroborates by a 
touching question what he had said in ver. 12.— 
For what isthere in which ye were in- 
ferior to the rest of the churches? (ver. 
134).—The proofs of an Apostleship had been 
wrought among them, for in nothing were they 
iuferior to the other churches where he had la- 
bored. ‘Yrép signifies generally over, beyond; 
but here on account of #rrac3a:, downwards, be- 
low. In other places we have grracda rivdc 
rove (but with the accus. of the ‘ wherein’). 
Rickert, very incorrectly and contrary to the 
coauection with ver. 12, gives the meaning: ye 
have suffered no more injury than, etc. It seems 
also an arbitrary limitation of the thought, to 
make it refer exclusively to the gifts of the Spi- 
rit.—The Apostle, however, allows that there 
was one respect in which they might be considered 
inferior:—except that I myself was not 
burdensome to you (ver. 13); 4. ¢. had labored 
among them without compensation. This was a 
delicate though painful irony, which amounted 
to bitterness when he added the prayer which 
follows. Ei 7) dri: &. e. except perhaps; or: except 
this, that, etc. The great distance of ver. 16, efc., 
renders it improper to explain avrdc éydé by a re- 
ference to it. Ad is very emphatic especially 
before ya]. He places his own person in con- 
trast with those Apostolic works to which his 
question had just alluded. Ov xarevdpayea is ex- 
plained on chap. xi. 7, 8.—This fact that he had 
received no personal maintenance from them as 
he had done from other churches, made them in- 
ferior to those churches and was an injustice to 
them, for which he craved their pardon :—for- 
give me this wrong (ver. 18¢c).—Such a 
request was & severe censure, as if they had been 
s0 ungrateful and had so completely failed to 
appreciate his conduct, that they had become 


grossly prejudiced against him through the in- 
fluence of his contemptuous and suspicious op- 
ponents.—Chrysostom and some others contend 
that the Apostle was not here speaking ironically, 
but that he was endeavoring to mitigate the 
wounded feeling he had produced by his allusion 
to his self-denying course among them (as if it 
were a sign of a defect in his regard for them). 
But the irony of the preceding question compels 
us to regard the prayer as a continuation of the 
same strain.—Not until he comes to ver. 14, does 
he come back. to his ordinary tone:—Behold, 
iI am ready to come unto you the third 
time, and I will not be burdensome toyou. 
—In this verse rpirov does not belong to érvipwc 
Exw but to eAvéew mpd tuac, for it is not with re- 
ference to his readiness, but to his actual coming 
among them that he could say he was resolved 
not to be burdensome to them. He intended to 
say that on two occasions when he had been 
among them [see on chap. xiii. 1], he had not 
been a burden to them and he was equally re- 
solved not to be a burden to them on this third 
visit for which he was now prepared. On idot 
comp. chap. vi. 2, 9; vii. 11.—His reason for 
this purpose he says was to be found in his dis- 
interested love for them (comp. Phil. iv. 17); 
they were of importance to him, not because of 
what they possessed, and hence not for any advan- 
tage they would be to him, but for their own sakes; 
since if they were won to Christ and advanced in 
the work of salvation, he would gain by them as 
much as he desired (Riickert reverses this: the 
Apostle would gain them for himself, and in this 
way for Christ; but such a view is not as much ac- 
cording to the spirit of the passage, comp. Osian- 
der).—This idea he traces back to the natural 
relation between parents and children; by virtue 
of which children were not bound to make provi- 
sion for the parents, but the parents for the chil- 
dren:—For the children are not bound to 
lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
the children (ver. 144).—This applied to him 
ag their spiritual father (1 Cor. iv. 15), and it 
was therefore his part not to seek for their pos- 
sessions, but to care for them and to collect spi- 
ritual treasures for them (as the duty of providing 
for children by the investment of property is not 
abolished but bronght within the proper limits 
of a confidence in God and a heavenly mind by 
what is said in Matth. vi. 19, so here the duty 
of children to support their parents is not ex- 
cluded, Osiander). After oi yovei¢ understand 
ogeiAovet Byoavpilecy.—He applies this rule to 
himself in ver. 16, but he implies that his love 
was strong enough to go far beyond the limits 
usually reached by parental duty: —And I will 
most gladly spend and be spent for you. 
—The gradual rise in the discourse or the climax 
indicated by dé is clearly brought out even in 
ydvora, Which goes far beyond dyeide:, but it is 
carried far beyond both in éxdarav7Pjoouas. In- 
stead of collecting something for himself at their 
expense, he was determined not merely to ex- 
pend with hearty good will, all that he had ac- 
quired or possessed, for their benefit, but so to 
use all his powers as to wear them out in the in- 
terest of their souls, 4. ¢., to sacrifice his life and 
his whole self, if he could thereby promote their 
supreme good. The compound verb exdaravac- 
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8a: is much stronger than the original simple 
verb, and signifies to be utterly consumed (comp. 
Osiander’s admirable remarks). The Apostle 
adds:—although the more abundantly I 
love you, the less I am loved. (ver. 15) 
—If we accept e xai according to the Receptus, 
the sense would be: although I shall be loved 
the less, the more I love you. Riickert and 
Osiander preserve this idea, even if «ai is 
rejected (making ei aa k but such an 
interpretation is very doubtful. Meyer takes 
et in the sense of: if, equivalent to érei, as 
if the Apostle hesitated to make the direct 
and confident assertion, but declared that he 
was willing to go to the utmost in overcoming 
their hostile spirit toward him. This willingness 
he would still express if the condition were set 
forth as an actual and known fact: though I, as 
is now evident, shall be loved the less, ete. If 
this is presented by the Apostle ae the motive of 
his conduct the language certainly is very severe, 
but on any other view the idea comes out in a 
very awkward and feeble manner. It is better 
probably to take it in @ concvessive sense, but 
then it becomes necessary with Tischendorf to 
retain the xai, which has many and good autho- 
rities in its favor.—[lep:ocorepws—grrov is an ab- 
breviated expression for d0y—rowity.—Nothing 
needs to be understood in addition to the compa- 
rative (a3: more than other churches, or: less than 
my i diaseried 

Vers. 16-18. He here meets the attempt to 
throw on him the suspicion that under the pre- 
tence of personal disinterestedness he had sent 
deputies, and through them had imposed burdens 
upon the Corinthians. He comes upon his read- 
ers boldly and confidently with the question 
whether these deputies had not exhibited a disin- 
terestedness similar to his own.—But be it 
so, I was not burdensome to you; ne- 
vertheless, being orafty, I caught you 
with guile (ver. 16). In éoru, efc., he puts 
himself in the position of an objector. Such 
@ one must concede that the Corinthians had 
not been burdened with any selfish claims on his 
part, but it might be insinuated that this had 
been only to play a deeper game of craft to get 
them into his power, and to overreach them by 
means of his emissaries. "Eorw is found with a 
similar use in Plato, aa in the Latin: esto! att tte 
sane! 'Eyo is here emphatic in contrast with 
those intermediate agents mentioned in vers. 17— 
18. With aAAd he introduces the precise objection 
(in contrast with éorw—iudc): he had caught 
them by a crafty method gaining them over by 
an appearance of disinterestedness (2Aafov is 
found in chap. xi. 20). Tlavotpyo¢ signifies 
adroit, sly, subtle (chap. iv. 2; xi. 8). Paul's 
real prudence and skill was here represented in 
an unfavorable light (comp. Osiander). ‘Yrépyuv 
is used in a similar manner in 1 Cor. xi. 7.— 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them 
whom I sent unto you (ver. 17). This 
verse is an anacoluthon; where riva is in an 
emphatic position at the commencement of the 
sentence, and as an accusative absolute. He was 
probably about to write: améoradaa eig rd rAe- 
ovextioa buac, but with an impressive abbrevia- 
tion, he leaves this second azéoradxa out, and, 
losing sight of the accus.: rivd, writes: d¢ avrov 
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érAeovexryoa. The oy is here an instance of at- 
traction for rotruv oi¢.—I besought Titus to 
go on this mission, and with Him I 
sent the brother (ver. 18 a). He here 
names these deputies, and especially Titus, whem 
he had sent last, and the brother [not a brother, 
as in our English A. V.] accompanying Titus, 
unnamed, but well known to his readers. It is 
impossible for us to determine who this brother 
was. We conclude from the word owavzéoreAa, 
and from the fact that only Titus is afterwards 
named, that he was subordinate to Titus. The 
sending is the one mentioned in chap. vii. [soon 
after the writing of the first Epistle of our canon] 
and not that spoken of im chap. viii. On 
mapexdAeoa comp. chap. viii. 6, 17. [Osiander 
draws attention to the fact that in each of the 
three passages (chap. vii. 18; viii. 6) in which 
Paul’s agency in induoing Titus to enter upon 
this mission, the same word (sapaxaAéw) is used. 
The word appears to convey an idea intermedi- 
ate between “that of a command and that of a 
prayer, t.¢., @ friendly requirement, a reminding 
of what ought to be done}].—Did Titus make 
again of you? Walked we not in the 
same spiritand in the same steps? (ver. 18). 
Tw avr@ rvetpare is the dative of the mode and 
manner (Rom. xiii. 18), or of the rule or law. The 
meaning ie: did not the same Holy Spirit control 
us all in our conduct, and keep us from all selfish 
conduct, from every thing like making a gain of 
any one? The dative ov roi¢ avroic Lyvecw ia 
probably the local dative, as in Acts xiv. 16, and 
the words here signify an agreement in external 
conduct, as the preceding clause refers to nA 
agreement in internal purpose and feeling. The 
Apostle is not here speaking directly of Christ's 
footsteps (1 Pet. ii. 21), but we must conclude 
that they walked in the same steps, because Ti- 
tus followed those of Paul (Meyer). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. When a Christian is distinguished for re- 
markable degrees of Divine grace, he is very apt 
to become elevated in his own estimation. A 
faithful God not unfrequently prevents thie by 
bringing him into circumstances of deep humi- 
liation, that by such painful methods he may be- 
come conscious of his own inability, and that he 
may not claim those glorious distinctions which 
are given him for Christ’s sake, as if they were 
his own and were intended for his personal ho- 
nor. In all such afflictions, whether bodily or 
spiritual, or both combined, there is an influence 
of Satan designed to torment and worry him, but 
God will use them to drive him to the throne of 
grace. And though his ardent request to be 
freed from the distress may not be granted, he 
will surely receive that Divine grace which will 
enable him to bear the heaviest burden. Divine 
power will find its best sphere of activity in his 
weakness, and the result will be that he will be 
strong in his weakness. Instead, therefore, of 
complaining and fretting about his various infir- 
mities and those snfferings which make him 
conscious of them, he will experience and exhi- 


‘bit to the world no small degree of satisfaction in 


them. 
2. A faithful member of Christ will be inclined 
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to keep his own person in the background, 
wherever he is. He seeks no honor for himself, 
and least of all will he boast himself when he 
gains esteem and influence in consequence of 
some special impartations of grace from on high. 
Every attempt to give him an undue importance 
on account of such things will be offensive to 
him, because it will seem like giving him an ho- 
nor which belongs only to God. He desires to 
be esteemed only for what he has actually done 
and spoken. The important thing with him is 
not the fleece, but the sheep, that those souls 
which Christ has purchased may be brought to 
Him and be saved. For such an object he is 
willing to make any sacrifice, to bring to the al- 
tar all that he is and has, even his life. What if 
men do not appreciate his love and fidelity, make 
“him no suitable return, and even show themselves 
ungratefal? His love will only become more 
ardent, and his devotion to their welfare more 
intense. 

8. W. F. Bessen:—Ever since God stationed 
before Eden the cherud with his naked, flaming 
sword, man must look for no Paradise on earth. 
There is, however, one beyond this sinful world 
in the third heaven. Its treasures and its jewels 
were enjoyed by the Apostle when in holy ecstasy 
he was allowed to have direct communion with 
God in Christ, that true tree of life which was 
lost in Adam but regained in Christ. Our Lord 
promised it to the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 
43), and now offers it to all sinners. When the 
tabernacle of God shall be pitched upon the new 
earth, then shall the New Jerusalem be revealed 
in Paradisaic glory (Rev. xxi. 2, 8). 

{8. ‘‘Paul evidently supposed that his soul 
might be taken to heaven without the body, and 
that it might have a separate consciousness and 
®& separate existence. He was not therefore a 
materialist, and he did not believe that the ex- 
istence and consciousness of the soul was de- 
pendent on the body” (Barnes). Doddridge 
pays that he has ‘‘yet to learn what the presence 
of an immaterial soul in a body can be (for this 
also seems supposed by the Apostle to be a pos- 
sibility), distinct from the capacity of perceiving 
by it, and acting upon it.” And yet the Apostle 
makes both suppositions and evidently regarded 
them as credible. 

4. All prayer is answered in heaven—though 
sometimes not until it becomes importunate, and 
the petitioner has come by continued prayerful 
fellowship with God to a consciousness of his real 
want. Paul (like his Master) prayed and held 
communion with his Lord, until he came to know 
what was possible and best for him. The sub- 
ject matter of his prayer, as it existed in the 
heart, was for relief, rather than for that specific 
mode of relief which the outward words asked 
for. That prayer in the heart was answered 
when his thorn ceased to be a thorn to him. 

5. It is lawful to address Christ in prayer. 
Though the verb wapaxadéw is never used in 
classic Greek, nor in any other passage of the 
N. T., as equivalent to déoua:, and in an address 
to God, the reason for its preference here was 
probably simply because of the familiar and 
personal relation in which Paul supposes him- 
self to his Lord. The distinction between invo- 
catio and advocatio seems here inappropriate, 
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since Christ is evidently not addressed as an ad- 
vocate with the Father, as if He were subordi- 
nate, but as a supreme and ultimate Disposer of 
affairs. 

6. We have here (ver. 12) one of the few allu- 
sions which the Apostles make in their Epistles 
to the evidence of miracles. Only in seven out 
of all their Epistles is any thing said of this 
kind of evidence, and the reason is that most of 
those Epistles are hortatory and not apologetical. 
Here, however, the importance, if not the indis- 
pensable necessity of miracles, as onpeia r. aroc- 
téAov is clearly asserted. And yet here, as 
every where else, they are spoken of in an unob- 
trusive manner as of universally acknowledged 
facts. They had been performed, as Christ 
wrought them, not merely as credentials of a Di- 
vine mission, but from benevolence also, and 
from a fulness of power to relieve human woe. 
And yet in another aspect they were, and might 
properly be, appealed to as the seals of the 
Apostleship. Comp. Fausset, Port. Com. }. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Currsostom:—VER. 10. Where there is suf- 
fering there is consolation, and where there is 
consolation there is grace. And yet before the 
reward which God bestows, we derive much be- 
nefit from the very exercises $f affliction itself; 
for our arrogance is repressed, out littleness is 
taken away, the use we can make of many hu- 
man instruments is discovered, and we are, as it 
were, anointed for the conflicts before us.— 
BasiL:—Ver. 18. The left hand is not more in- 
dispensable to the right, than unanimity and 
concord to the ministers of the church. 

STaRKE:—VeER. 1. Never boast of yourself; 
it is always useless and vain. But if you s0 
conduct yourself that others praise you, it is ho- 
norable and useful to you (Prov. xxvii. 2)—Ver. 
2ff. Spexer:—While under such Divine influ- 
ences, ecstasies and revelations, the external man 
cannot pay attention to itself, and frequently it 
has no conception of what is passing within it- 
self; all power and intelligence is taken up with 
what is taking place within the soul itself. 
While the eternal God is at work within him, 
the man knows nothing of time, and while God’s 
power occupies his thoughts, he has no remem- 
brance of such a thing as himself or the world. 
Hepinoer:—During the present life, heaven- 
ly things are much too high and difficult, and 
it is enough if we can be gradually prepared for 
them by a few fortastes of them.—Ver. 5. Our 
highest boast now is, to know what weak, poor 
and miserable creatures we are. Whatever good 
we are and have, is entirely the result of God’s 
grace and mercy.—Ver. 6. HEDINGER:—A faith- 
ful pastor will be careful that his people think 
of him no more highly than they ought to think. 
Ver. 7. Where much is given, much also shall 
we be tempted; but great also shall be our con- 
solation and sure our final victory.—Let no one 
pride himself on anything he has received from © 
God, for as sure as he does so, all enjoyment of 
it will be taken away from his flesh by some 
keen thorn, which Satan knows how to sharpen 
so ingeniously that he will be compelled to feel 
it whether he is willing or unwilling.—Ver. 8 — 
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Affliction drives us to God, and teaches us to call 
on him day and night, Isa. xxvi. 16. But very 
probably God will make us wait, Ps. cxxx. 6. 
Christians gain their victories by patience and 
prayer. Prayer makes the heart light and 
merry. If you cannot pray, then groan, and if 
you cannot groan and even this distresses you, 
that very distress is a prayer, Rom. viii. 26.— 
Ver. 9. Lurner:—Christ cannot make known His 
full strength in us, until we are weak and suf- 
fering. God knows best what is for our good; 
and no one is more ignorant on this point than 
those who are enduring the anguish of the cross. 
Our prayers, therefore, should always be condi- 
tional. Think not that it is a sign of God's dis- 
pleasure, when you are not heard according to 
your desire, even though you have prayed 
aright, for it is rather a token of grace. Happy 
the man who is so satisfied with Divine grace, that 
it is easy for him to depend wholly upon God; 
for he who is thus satisfied with grace actually 
enjoys it. Our weakness need never trouble us. 
The weaker we are in ourselves, the stronger in 
Christ, Ps. xviii. 86. It is the weak tendril 
which unites the branch with the vine. Christ 
is our vine. We who ere truly in Christ shal! 
never fall, whatever storms may beat upon us. 
If we have much grace, we must have much suf- 
fering; if great eauffering, great power; and if 
great power, great victory. All these hang to- 
gether in one undivided chain.—Ver. 10. Hev- 
INGER:—The more humbled by afflictions, the 
more exalted by grace. Faith increases under 
conflicts. —Ver. 11. Pious Christians should never 
remain silent when men venture by fnischoods 
to cast suspicion upon their spiritual teachers. 
Such is the duty of every Christian in behalf of 
his fellow men, how much more of spiritual 
children in behalf of their parents. Humility 
forbids us not to allow others to commend us, 
but only to love the praise of men. The more 
thou humblest thyself, the more exalted thou art, 
and the more God will be gracious to thee, 
Eccles. iii. 20.—Ver. 12. The signs of a true ser- 
vant of Christ are seen not merely in his passive 
suffering, but in his active doings.— Ver. 13. 
Spener:—Without keeping back what they owe 
to God and their fellow men, parents should 
economize what God has kindly bestowed upon 
them, that their children may have something 
after their death; but let them be careful to lay 
up no treasures from mere covetousness, from a 
distrust of Providence, to the prejudice of the 
claims of justice, and to the withholding of what 
is due to the honor of God, their neighbor’s ne- 
cessity, or the proper education of their chil- 
dren. By not attending to these latter conside- 
rations, many live to experience much anguish 
of heart, and drown themselves and their chil- 
dren in everlasting destruction (comp. Matth. vi. 
19; 1 Tim. vi. 9). Happy the church in which 
many are serving the Lord, and all are faithful! 
—Ver. 18. It is a great blessing, where God's 
servants are ruled and animated by the Spirit of 
Christ alone, and where they all walk in the 
same steps. 

BreRLenB BisptE:—Vee. 1. What is there higher 
for a poor creature, than for him to come into 
direct communion with God and heavenly beings? 
And yet even this would be an injury if it be- 


came a ground of self-glorification.— Ver. 2. Whe 
could keep to himeelf a matter like this for four- 
teen years? Those who have great gifts must 
be most watchful over themselves.—Ver. 3. In 
circumstances like these it is God's way to have 
men say: “I cannot tell;” for they are thus 
kept from being puffed with pride. Many les- 
sons God reserves to the higher school of hea- 
ven.—Ver. 4. Not unfrequently God gives His 
peoplé some foretaste of their future blessed- 
ness; but such things are not indispensable to 
our happiness. Our highest excellencies are 
best shown in the modesty with which they are 
enjoyed. Those who have seen most of Gad’s 
majesty, know not how to humble themselves 
enough, Isa. vi. 5.—Ver. 5. Ineffable grace it 
ig when the Lord graciously vouchsafes to turn 
the heart of his servant to his native home, and 
to let him know what no mortal eye, ear or sense 
could perceive. Even if we have done all things, 
what have we to boast of? Luke xvii. 10. Only 
of our infirmities, and yet these should afford us 
no excuse for indolence and wickedness.—Ver. 
6. Anti-Christianity has sometimes had its origin 
in an excessive veneration for the eminent gifts 
which God has semetimes bestowed upon His 
pcople.—Ver. 7. Those who have carefully ob- 
served the mysterious ways of Divine wiedom, 
have remarked that without giving any explana- 
tion of his dealings God has deeply humbled 
His own people as wellas other men. To say 
nothing of external afflictions, this is particu- 
larly the case with inward trials. God will gra- 
dually consume and exhaust even the most se- 
cret influences which might injure or destroy the 
highest gifts of His grace. It is His secret 
counsel that many a Christian who seems a fa- 
vorite of heaven, should be encumbered with 
some sore trouble, and taste, perhaps, even the 
powers of hell, until the ends of grace are ac- 
complished, and he is in no danger of self-exal- 
tation. — Ver. 8. Why thrice? was not once 
enough? How long has the Lord been obliged to 
wait upon thee! Besides, if He lete thee struggle 
awhile in thy distress, it may wake thee up to 
more faith, hope and patience at last. A Chris- 
tian may have wonderful revelations of God, and 
yet not know much of the secret. ways of God 
with Himself. God often seems severe, when He 
is really aiming at our highest good. His help 
consists not so much in ridding us of the evil, as 
in preserving us under it. Here is the error 
which makes many prayers seem unanswered. 
But is it not help when God keeps us from being 
consumed in the flames?—Ver. 9. Let us not be 
afraid of temptations, but see to it that we lose 
not our hold upon grace by turning aside to evil. 
We need never fear to meet trials if we only 
maintain a vigorous resolution in harmony with 
the inward action of grace, and thus proceed from 
one degree of attainment to another. To keep 
us humble we must never lose sight of our mis- 
erable condition; and yet we may go so far in 
this direction, that we may make shipwreck of 
hope and despair of God’s love and mercy. The 
best state we can attain in this world ia, a happy 
assurance by God’s Spirit, that we always have 
in heaven a gracious God and Father. Our whole 
safety depends upon this, for then our hearts 
rest upon God Himself. ‘‘Lord, give me Thy- 
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self, and it is enough!” Ps. lxxiii. 25, 26. God’s 
power seems mightiest when we are conscious 
of our own wretchedness, and in the midst of 
such travail of soul it comes to its perfection. 
The Saviour is obliged frequently to let His peo- 
ple know that they can do nothing of themselves, 
that thus they may be driven to a reliance upon 
grace alone. If they truly boast of their infir- 
mities, they will take pleasure not in their sins, 
but in being humble. Not so with those who 
make an excuse of their infirmities. They have 
no desire, and hence they have no ability to do 
anything. Let them resolvein a proper manner, 
and they will soon accomplish something by Di- 
vine grace; for they will soon cast away all con- 
fidence in their own powers, and make such a 
use of God’s, that they will triumph over all 
evil, and begin and complete every good work. 
—Ver. 10. The Spirit’s power increases as that 
of the flesh decreases. As I lose my own power 
I am clothed with Christ’s. God makes the crea- 
ture see its own nothingness, that it may be- 
come something in Christ to the praise of His 
glory. God was robbed of His glory when man 
fell, and it can be restored to Him only when 
man is shown in his weakness and nothingness, 
that God may become all in all. Whoever 
strives in his self-sufficiency to live according to 
his own pleasure, acknowledges no subjection to 
God, and will derive no power from him.—Ver. 
11. It is quite possible to be at the same time 
something and nothing. All are striving hard 
to be something, but none like to learn that they 
ere nothing. If thou art something, esteem thy- 
self as nothing, and then thou wilt remain some- 
thing, and become something more. 
Rieqer:—Venr. 1, ete. Men think at the pre- 
sent day they can gain much attention by sume 
wonderful accounts of the invisible world. But 
whoever has not given himself up thoroughly to 
obey the word of the Cross, will find that the 
word from the third heaven and from Paradise 
will be only a manacle of unbelief, and a temp- 
tation to forsake the faith.—Ver. 4. In Divine 
things it is better to have more in store than is 
given out.—Ver. 6. How much honor a man may 
grin before God, by not seeking and not accept- 
ing of the honor which comes from his fellow 
men. Indeed, God’s love goes beyond this, and 
provides against the self-exaltation of His chil- 
dren when they have received what is of real 
value and pleasure to them —Ver. 7. Mighty 
grace! which can provide that neither height 
nor depth can do us an injury !—Vv. 9, 10. Let 
nothing overwhelm theo; even in utter weak- 
ness be strong, and assured that Christ’s power 
will accomplish some gracious purpose thereby. 
In sorrow’s night, when troubles distress thee, 
His power will defend thee until the sure morn- 
ing comes.—Ver. 14, ete. In preaching the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom, we cannot be too careful to 
avoid not only the reality, but even the slightest 
appearance of a worldly spirit To aid a soul in 
escaping from death and in the work of salva- 
tion, will be a greater joy to your own soul in the 
day of the Lord Jesus than to have won a world. 
Love generally goes downward (1. ¢., from pa- 
rents to children), in greater strength than it re- 
turns; and what must be said of the great love of 
that God who is nothing but love and from whom 


all good comes, as compared with our feeble 
love! 

Heusner:—Ver. 1. Boasting, to please our- 
selves, always lowers us in the esteem of others, 
and is usually punished by some great humilia- 
tion.—Vers, 2, ec. Extraordinary revelations 
have been sometimes given to those who are dis- 
tinguished for piety to strengthen them for their 
duties, by a foretaste of future blessedness. No 
one, however, should long for such revelations, 
and much less make a parade of them when they 
are vouchsafed; for they are not needful toa 
believing and godly life, and in seeking them we 
run great peril of self-deception, of gross errors, 
and above all, of spiritual pride. For every 
spark of pride which accompanies them, our 
fall will have to be so much the deeper.—Ver. 
5. When we glory in our infirmities and con- 
fess that we can do nothing of ourselves, we give 
glory to God.—Ver. 6. The pious man makes it 
his aim not to appear better than he is, but to be 
better than he appears.—Ver. 7. The example 
of Paul is most instructive to all who are called 
to endure severe but unavoidable evils. God 
does not always appear for their help; for 
though He is able, He knows it unwise to do so. 
He knows what is best for us, and He intends to 
try our faith, to purify our hearts, and to sup- 
press that pride which is the greatest foe to emi- 
nence.—Ver. 9. The only consolation which can 
satisfy us in affliction is that which springs from 
an assurance of the Divine favor, and an unre- 
proving conscience. If we long for nothing else, 
we can triumph over all things.—Ver. 10. The 
more we let go all confidence in ourselves and 
leave ourselves entirely and unreservedly in the 
Lord's hands, the more strength we shall receive 
from Him. Such is the true weakness of a 
Christian. That which is only spurious makes 
excuses for sin, shrinks from conflicts, and has 
no desires for growth in grace.—Ver. 14. Genu- 
ine love says: ‘‘I seek not yours, but you;”’ that 
which is false seeks for external and adventitious 
advantages, such as power, honor, rank, ec. A 
rare thing it is to find those who love us solely 
for what we are! —Ver. 15. The highest de- 
grees of love are seldom fully reciprocated. The 
Christian must not expect it. 

W. F. Besser:—Ver. 9. In the weakness of 
the instrument, the power of him who uses it has 
an opportunity to show how completely it can 
triumph over difficulties (chap. iv. 7). ‘It is God’s 
way,’ says Luther, ‘‘to manifest His power and 
majesty by means of nothingness and feebleness.”’ 
Give up praying away thy thorn, O Christian, 
and take to heart the promise of all-sufficient 
grace; then shalt thou begin with Paul to boast 
of thy weakness and shelter thyself in Christ’s 
own power! Thou mighty God and merciful 
Saviour, in covenant with the falling leaves and 
withered grass of human weakness, dost permit 
us to witness miracles of Almighty power precisely 
where our power completely fails us! Teach us 
to understand an arrangement in which Thy glory 
is in harmony with our joy, and we become ga- 
tisfied for Thy sake with every cross and with 
manifold infirmities; since like a magnet they 
bring down Thy power to us.—Ver. 14. If it is in- 
deed reasonable and just that children should 
support those parents who need their care; 
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surely it is the duty ef churches to sustain their 
spiritual fathers by a return not only of interces- 
sions in their behalf, at the throne of grace, but 
of such honor as is required in 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
GerLacu :—Ver. 9. The greatest peril to a 
sinful man is pride and self-exaltation. When 
his powers and his gifts seem greatest, and all 
that he attempts succeeds and thrives, great will 
be his temptation to be proud and self-sufficient ; 
and it will be hard to feel continually that all he 
has is of grace. Though our own hearts and 
outward appearances may suggest the contrary, 
never are we better prepared to have God’s 
power work within us and around us, than when 
we are enduring outward and inward afflictions. 
CaP. x1. 19—xi1. 9. Gospel for Sexag. Sunday. 
Hevusngen:—TZhe Apoeties as the most eminent of the 
followers of Jesus. How they—l, preached and 
were faithful in all their duties, from mere love 
to the Church, and notwithstanding the envy and 
opposition of false teachers; 2, suffered the 
greatest hardships in their work without waver- 
ing from their steadfastness; 8, were vouchsafed 
more exalted revelations; 4, were nevertheless 
more deeply humbled.—How Christian love suf- 
_ fers—1, First, it can bring us into deep afilic- 
tions; 2, God will thus purify us, and assimilate 
us to Jesus;. 8, His grace is an abundant conso- 
lation. The Christian’s commendation of him- 
self: 1) Its proper occasion: urgent reasons 
(vers. 19-26); 2) Its object: excellences which 
have a spiritual value, labors, sufferings, etc. 
(vv. 28-83), gracious tokens which God vouch- 
safes to us; 8) Its limitations (to boast of 


these things only as gifts of God, and to induce 
others to trust in him).—Comp. Oetinger, Epie- 
telpredigten, S. 161ff., Kap. xii. 1-9; Albertini, 
Predigten, 8. 49ff., Kap. xii. 1-10; L. Hofacker, 
S. 190ff., 757ff.; Zeugnisse Evang. Wahrheit, I. 8. 
899ff., Kap. xii. 9; Hossbach, 2 Samml. S. 45ff.; 
ae Vorhalle des Predigtsegens, 1864, 8. 

[Vers. 1-5. The wonderful incident here re- 
lated, and Paul’s appreciation of it. I. The 
fact ttself. 1. The manner in which he speaks 
of himself as the subject of this experience (with 
reluctance and embarrassment vy. 2,8). 2. The 
time in which it took place (at the commence- 
ment of his religious life, ver. 2). 3. The place 
in which it oceurred (in a local heayen, vv. 2, 
4). 4. The state in which the Apostle was (so 
taken up with heavenly things as to be uncon- 
scious of his sentient life, vv. 2, 3). 6. The 
things he saw and heard (were not thought use- 
ful to our knowledge, and so were withheld ver. 
4. II. The Apostle’s estrmate of tt. 1. Heclearly 
distinguished between an exalted privilege and 
a gracious attainment. 2. Regarded it as very 
liable to become a snare. 8. Esteemed his in- 
firmities and afflictions as more usefulto him. 4. 
And yet he evidently highly appreciated what 
he had here seen and heard.—Vers. 7-10. LI. 
Prayer.—1. Ita appropriate objects; 2. Its en- 
couragements; 8. The importunity allowed; 4. 
The limitation finally given. II. lis Answer— 
1. At the best time, however delayed; 2. With 
transcendent wisdom, and 8. With a view to spi- 
ritual results alone. ] 


XVI.—REPROOF OF SOME MORAL IMPERFECTIONS NOT YET REMOVED, AND AD- 
MONITION TO SPARE HIM THE NECESSITY OF APOSTOLIC DISCIPLINE. CON- 
CLUDING ENCOURAGEMENTS AND BENEDICTION. 


Cuapter XII. 19-21. 
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Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto yon? [For a long time! ye are 


thinking that it is to you that we are excusing ourselves zdAae doxcite; Ste bpiv dxodo- 
yéuue0a}; we speak before? God in Christ: but we do all things, dearly beloved, [but 

20 all, beloved,] for your edifying. For I fear, lest, [haply x7{xw-¢] when I come, I shall 
not find you such as I would, and that I shall be found unto you such as ye would 
not: lest [haply] there be debates [discord]*, envyings [emulation, ¢7Aoc], wraths, 

21 strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults: And lest, when I come’ again, 
‘my God will humble* me among [with respect to, zpd¢] you, and that I shall bewail 
many which have sinned already, [before, zponuapryxérwv), and have not repented of 
the uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness which they have committed. 


XIII. This zs the third time’ I am coming to you. In the mouth of two or three 

2 witnesses shall every word be established. I told you before, and foretell you, as if 
I were present, the second time; and being absent now I write [I have said before, 
and now say beforehand, as I did when I was present the second time, so now also 
in my absence, om. I planed | to them which heretofore have sinned, and to all others, 

8 that, if I come again, I will not spare: Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in 
4 me, which [who] to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in you, For though® he 
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{For He also, xa} yap] was crucified through weakness, yet he liveth by the power of 

God. For we also [om. also}"* are weak in him," but we shall live™ with him” by 

5 the power of Gud toward you.” Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; 

prove your own selves. Know [Or, know] ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 

6 Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates? [to some extent unapproved, 7? dédéxtuof?] But 

7 I trust that ye shall know that we are not reprobates [unapproved]. Now I pray to 

[yet we pray, edyéucda 82] God that ye do no evil; not that we should appear ap- 

proved, but that ye should do that which is honest, [excellent], though we be as re- 

8 probates [as if unapproved]. For we can do nothing against the truth, but [we can 

9 do something] for the truth. For we are glad, [rejoice, ya‘pouzer], when we are weak, 

and ye are strong: and this also” we wish, [pray for, ebyéus0a] even your perfection 

10 {perfect restoration, xardptiorv]. Therefore [ write these things being absent, lest 

being present I should use sharpness, according to the power which the Lord hath 

11 given me to [for, eé¢] edification, and not to [for] destruction. Finally, brethren, fare- 

well, [rejoice, ya¢pste]. Be perfect [be restored to order, xaraprizec0s], be of good com- 

12 fort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall be with you. Greet 

13 one another with a holy Kise, All the saints salute you. The grace of our Lord 

14 Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen. [om. Amen].* 


1 Ver. 19.—Rec. has réiduy [with D. BE. K. L. Sin. (8d hand), many cursives, versions, and Greek Fathers}, but the prepon- 
derating evidence is in favor of wéAas (with A B. F. G. Sin. the Vulg. and several ancient Lat. versions. The latter word 
standing at the beginning of a sentence is without an example in the N. T., and is in itself so difficult a reading as to seem 
improbable; inasmuch as it makes the whole sentence refer to past instead of present time (Heb. i.1); but this only 
makes it more likely to have beea altered. Bloomfield and Wordsworth and Conybeare still adhere decidedly to wdAcv, 
but Tisch., Lachin., Alford, Stanley, and most recent editors are equally decided in behalf of waAaz, and are disposed to re- 
gard waAcv either as the mistake of transcribers, or as a conjectural emendation and reminiscence of the parallel chap. ili. 1.] 

2 Ver. 19.—Rec. has carerwmrcov for cardverts, as it had also in chap. ii. 17. 

8 Ver. 20.—Lachmaran has épis for épecs, but it has no sufficient authority. [That of Sin. has since been added to that 
of A.a number of cursives, Syr. Arm. versa., and Chrys. and Theophyl.in favor of Lachmann’s reading. B.D. E.F.G.K. 
L. e al., the Ital. Syr. (later) Copt. Goth. versions, Theodt. Damasc. Tert. Ambrosiast. have épecs.) 

4 Ver. 20.—Rec. has ¢nAoe, but gyAos has better evidence in its favor. (The plural never occurs in classical nor Septu- 
agint Greek. This, as well as the preceding ¢pece may have been a correction to conform to the other plurals in the verse 


=a tu pres Ae thinks they were a provincialism, and probably genuine. Tisch. has ¢HAos with épacs, while Sin. 
as CyAoe with epic]. 
oes 21.—Hee. has ¢A6évra ye.; but it is the lectio factlior, and it has the least authority. ["EA@éyros pov bas A. B. 


¥. G. Sin. and many Fathers in its favor. Most MSS. which have the accus. omit also the subsequent pe before 6 Oeds. 
This suggests that both must have been attempted corrections. 

© Ver. 21.—Rec. has rarewwwon, but rawecvece is better authenticated. The former was an attempt to make the word 
conform to the preceding suljunctive i fone ae it has A. K. Bin. and many Fathers. It may have been as Alford suggests, 
anitacism. The latter word has been adopted by Lachm. and Tisch.) 

7 Chap. XTII.1.—Cod. A. reads 'ISod zpir. rour. éroipws éxw éAGeiy. ‘I8ov has in its behalf aleo Sin. (8d hand), many cur- 
sives (some omit rovro), the Vulg. and Ethiop. veres., and Damasc. Theophy].and Aug.; but it was doubtless burrowed from ch. 
xii. 14. The éroiz. éxw ¢A0. has also for it the Syr. and Copt. verss., but it was probably taken from the same : 
Sin. also has iva before éwi with some leas important authorities, and 4 instead of «ai, with the Vulg. and Arm. versions. 
Such authority, however, is hardly sufficient for either.) 
- a Mae eee ypade ipe after vu. It appears to have been an addition to conform to ver.10, The best MSS. [A. B. 

. F. Bin.) are against it. 
® Vora w after the first cat yap the Rec. has ci, but it is not found in the best MSS. [B. D. F.@. K. Sin. (8d hand inserts ei 
as do also the Syr. Vulg. Goth. and several Greek Fathers). It appears to have been a correction on account of the ductrin 
offence which the text without It gave}. Bee Exeget notes. 

10 Ver. 4.—The second «at of the Kec. [after «at yap and before jynac), has only feeble authority. 

[) Ver. 4.—For év before ary A. F. Sin. have giv, and for ci» before the last avry some lees important MSS. have dé», 
by an obvious interchange 

48 Vor. 4.—Much better authority [A. B. D. ¥. Sin. Demasc.] is found for ¢jo'omer than for fnodueGa of the Rec. [D. 
(8d hand) E. K. L. Chrys. Theodt]. 

18 Ver, 4.—Lachmann puts eis vuas in brackets, but it has ample authority in its favor. [The only important autho- 
rities for ite omission are B. and Chrysostom]. 

14 Ver. 7.--Rec. has ebxopxa: so as to con to éAwigesn. EvyéueOa has decidedly better evidence. 

8 Ver. 9.—'ec. has 2 xai. The best MSS. leave vut the é2. 

¥% Ver. 14.—The ayy is not critically well established. It is wanting in the best MSS.[A. B. ¥. L. Bin. ef al}. 


of the sentence would become necessary if we 
adopt the word ré2cv of the Receptus (a reading. 
perhaps occasioned by chap. iii. 1.); but it would. 
be quite unsuitable if wéAa: be adopted. With. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 
Vers. 19-21.—For a long time ye are 


thinking that we are excusing ourselves 
unto you (ver. 1).—Psul here cus against 
the erroneous impression which he anticipated 
some might receive from his self-defence, that 
he was standing in judgment before them; he 
assures them that his only object was to do them 
good. Nothing was then of more importance to 
him than their amendment, unless he was willing 
to have their whole conduct come before him in 
his sulicial capacity. The interrogative form 


this latter reading Paul must be understood to. 
refer to what would take place, when his Epistle. 
should be read or heard at Corinth, especially. 
that part which was of an apologetical character. 

‘Ypiv stands at the commencement of the sen-. 
tence for the sake of emphasis. It is the dative 

of direction or tendency (with, or before you) as. 
in Acts xix. 88. He was about to set before- 
them the positive bearing of his self-defence 

upon then, ¢. ¢., to show them that its true object. 
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was to promote their spiritual life (oixodou§). 
This required that all obstructions to his Apos- 
tolical influence, and all prejudices and wrong 
thoughts against him and his conduct among 
them, should be removed, and that all depen- 
dence upon their false teachers should be broken 
off. But before he presented this it was of con- 
sequence to assure them that he was standing 
with his apology at the bar of God, to whom 
alone he was responsible.—we speak before 
God in Christ, but all things, beloved, 
for your edification (ver. 19 4).—In these 
words (comp. chap. ii. 7) his object was not to 
affirm the sincerity of his purpose, but to let 
them know that it was to God that he was ac- 
countable, and from God that he expected an 
acquittal. The words tn Christ (év Xpior) point 
out the sphere in which he was speaking, one 
far above every human tribunal, as a Christian 
and an Apostle, conscious of his fellowship with 
Christ. In connection with the last clause (ra dé 
nadvra) we must supply Aadovuev (we speak) from 
the preceding sentence. Some would join the sen- 
tence with the preceding [and unite ra and dé to- 
gether] so as to read: Aahotuev rade révra, ete. ; 
but rdde usually refers to that which follows it, 
and never is made use of by Paul in any other pas- 
sage. ie refers here to something definite, and 
not to all things in general, for it is confined to 
those matters of which he had been speaking, 
and especially his apology for himself]. In this 
last clause also, he makes, by way of concilia- 
tion, a direct appeal to them as his beloved ones 
(ayaryroi), before entering upon & more severe 
remonstrance. The reason for this is apparent 
in vy. 20-21.—For I fear that haply when 
I come, I shall not find you such as I 
would, and that I shall be found unto 
you such as ye would not (ver. 20 a).—He 
here notices the unhappy condition he had rea- 
son to fear they were in, and which called for 
these efforts on his part for their benefit. His 
first reference to this condition is very tender. 
He merely mentions the impression which such 
a state of things would necessarily make upon 
him when he should come among them, and he 
alludes to the proceedings which such a state 
would necessarily call forth from him. Even 
when he says, J fear lest, etc., he expresses the 
solicitude of a father, and his earnost desire 
that his intercourse with them might be free 
from annoyance; but in pArwco we have some- 
thing likewise of a conciliatory nature. [The 
word is used in two successive clauses ies 
phora), hut in the third (ver. 21) it is exchanged 
for 47, inasmuch as the hesitation to express his 
thought in decisive terms wears away as he pro- 
ceeds. The expressions: ‘‘such as ye would 
not,” and ‘such as I would,” are euphemistic, 
to avoid a more disagreeable phrase. The use 
of the verb #fAw for BobAouac was not uncommon, 
and yet we may recognize something of the 
specific meaning of #éAw here, inasmuch as the 
Apostle meant perhaps to express some deter- 
mination of the will in the case]. In xayé—olov 
ov Védevre he shows that he was painfully con- 


scious of an Apostolic power of discipline which 


she would be obliged to exert; and he now re- 


/appears in that triumphant attitude of authority 


vwhich he had formerly assumed (comp. Meyer). 


’Yniv has not the sense of: by you, but fo you, or 
Jor you, a8 in Rom. vii.10. The position of the 
second ov before the VéAere is especially empha- 
tic.* What he meant by such as he would not, he 
shows in greater detail in the second part of ver. 
20 and in ver. 21.—lest I shall find, per- 
chance, among you debate, emulation, 
passions, contentions, slanderings, whis- 
perings, insolences, tumults (ver. 20).— 
The unpleasant things which he found are ar- 
ranged under two different relations, according 
to the two different kinds of moral defect he 
knew to be in the Church. [Brnoex: “That 
which was not such as he would, is treated of to 
the end of the chapter, then what was such 
as they would not, is treated of from chap. 
xiii. ] and onwards.”’ Such vices indicate how 
great were the difficulties to be met with in 
churches just emerged from heathenism, but 
we are not to suppose them prevalent among 
that portion which Paul bad described in chap. 
vii. as penitent and obedient]. Not, however, 
until the commencement of the next chapter docs 
he come to speak of the exercise of his Apostolic 
power to punish offenders (for in the next verse 
he brings before us another kind of offences). 
To partuc epic, etc., must be supplied cipedaow 
(or dav) év tyiv, We have épic and ¢7Ao¢ in 1 
Cor. iii. 8, and ga¢ in 1 Cor.i. 11; on épeceg comp. 
Winer, 2 9 [p. 59, Philad. ed.]. Qvyot occurs also 
in Gal. v. 20, and signifies vehement passion, 
boiling emotion. Qvyd¢ signifies the heart as the 
seat of passionate emotion, and then this emotion 
itself—paasion, wrath, rage; the plural is found 
also in the classic writers. “EpiSea signifies 
hired work, mercenariness, love of intrigue, a 
disposition to foment parties. See Rom. ii. 8; 
Gal. v. 20; Phil. i. 17; ii. 8; James iii. 14, 16 (not 
of Epic.) Com. Meyer and Fritzsche on Rom. ii. 
8. Karaiaiiai signifies, evil reports in general; 
y.9vpiouoi, secret slanderings. The original verb— 
of gvoidcere is used with reference to the inso- 
lence of faction, an arrogant conceit of know- 
ledge, and arrogance with respect to gifts in 
general, in 1 Cor. iv. 6; viii. 1; xiii. 4. "Axa- 
tacraciae occurs in chap. vi. 5; 1 Cor. xiv. 83. 


In addition to these moral defects, which had 


(* The whole comment of Chrysostom on this verse is so 
characteristic a specimen of bis discrimination and acute- 
ness, that I cannot resist the inclination to transcribe it — 
“It was not here out of arrogance, nor the authority of a 
teacher, but out of a father’s tender concern, when he is 
more fearfal and trembling than the sinners are themaelves 
at that which is likely to reform them. And not even eo 
does he run them down (xatatpéxer), nor make an absolute 
assertion, but says doubtingly (erdo.d5wy): ‘lest perchance 
when I come, etc. Nor does he call them not virtuous or 
wicked (évapérovs), but: ‘J shall mot find you suck as I 
would ;’ everywhere employing terms of affection. And the 
words: ‘7 shall find’ are those of one who wuuld express 
what is out of natural ex tion (rd xapa mpocboriay 
8nAoUrTés Eoriv), ax are also those: ‘] shall be found by yeu. 
For the thing is not of deliberate choice, but of a necessity 
ori ting with you, Wherefore he says: ‘I shall be found 
such as ye would not.’ He said not here: such as would 
but with more severity: ‘such as ye with not, for it 
in that case become his own will, not indeed what he would 
firat have willed, but his will nevertheless. For he might 
indeed have said again, ‘such as J would not,’ and eo have 
shown his love; but he wishes not to relax (écAvoa:) his 
hearer. Yea, rather, his words would in that case nave 
been even harsher (7, but now he has at once 
dealt them a smarter blow, and showed himself more gentle. 
For this is the characteristic of his wisdom (1d Ba@vreper 
Tépvovra, Hucpwrepoy wAfrrey), cutting more deeply, to 
strike more gently ”}, 
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their origin in the factious spirit prevailing at 
Corinth, and hence called for decisive measures, 
the Apostle now proceeds (ver. 21) to mention some 
manifestations of that sensuality for which their 
city was noted.—Lest again when I come, 
my God shall humble me with respect to 
you (ver. 21 a).—There is no need of commenc- 
ing a new period here, and so of giving this whole 
verse aninterrogative form. The reading ramec- 
vooe: does not require this, for this word, like the 
pa (previously pz#rwc), indicates simply an in- 
creased anxiety that such a sad calamity should 
not come upon him. We may also notice that a 
question calling for & negative answer (comp. 
vers. 17, 18) would not be appropriate in this 
connection (ver. 20). The dA qualifies the 
whole phrase: éAddévrog wou Tarervdoer we (comp. 
chap. ii. 1), and not merely either éA9dévro¢ pov 
or rarewvdoe. He does not intend to say that 


he had experienced a similar mortification during | 


some former visit [and yet comp. chap. ii.1. We 
see not how 7dé/:v can have its force without 
supposing some reference to a former visit, even 
if it should be made to qualify éAddvro¢ alone. 
And yet this could not have been his first visit 
when he had great success and general joy in 
spite of his persecutions, but certainly no such 
humiliations. We are obliged to think of a second 
unrecorded visit between his first and second 
Epistle. See on ver. 1 of the next chapter]. 
The genitive absolute here is remarkable, and 
hence the reading in the Receptus. The rare- 
vouv has reference not to the exercise of disci- 
pline among them, as if this would produce a 
feeling of humiliation on account of his love to 
the Church and to the Lord, and would be 
traceable to God because it would take place ac- 
cording to the Divine will, but rather to the mor- 
tification the Apostle would experience if he were 
compelled to see the fruit of his labors among 
them utterly destroyed, and thus to find all his 
boasting either much abated or completely 
wrested from him. Should such a humiliation 
come upon him, he would trace it to the hand of 
God, and receive it as a wholesome discipline. 
He would therefore humbly submit himself to it, 
and find consolation in the reflection that the God 
who did it was his God (Rom. 1. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4), 
the God whom he served, and with whom he was 
in such intimate fellowship that the interests of 
one were the interests of both. If we give the 
word the sense of: to trouble, or to grieve, it 
will have precisely the same signification with 
revihow. . Ipd¢ tac has here the sense, not of: 
with or among you, for with such a meaning it 
would be superfluous, but of: in respect to you. 
—And I shall bewail many of those who 
have sinned before and have not repented 
of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they have commit- 
ted (ver. 21 5). The word zevdeiv signifies, to 
mourn, to lament, lugere, especially for the dead, 
ete. It expresses the genuine feeling of a spiri- 
tual pastor (comp. Calvin), and perhaps it alludes 
to the idea of a spiritual death. It expresses 
either the sorrow he would feel on account of 
their impenitence (Meyer), or the grief he would 
teel in denouneing punishment or in excommuni- 
cating them (De Wette, e{ al.). [In ancient times 
sentence of condemnation in the Church was 


pronounced with outward signs of sorrow and 
mourning; see 1 Cor. v. 2; 2 Cor. vii. 7, 9 (Old 
Paraphrase). Perhaps the customs attending 
excommunication were derived from an extreme 
interpretation of such passages]. The objects of 
this sorrow are ‘mentioned when he says: 
ToAAove Tav TponuapTyKétuy Kal pi) peravonodvTur, 
ete. This is not an inexact form for designating 
& general class, instead of saying rove pi) peta- 
vohoavrac; many, i. e., who have not repented. 
But the Apostle had not in mind all uncon- 
verted sinners, in every congregation, among 
whom he gave especial prominence to those in 
Corinth by using the word moAAduc (Liicke), for 
nothing in the context warrants us in giving 
such an extension to the idea. He unquestiona- 
bly had his eye upon sinners in Corinth alone, 
when he used the phrase mponuapryxérec, ete. But 
our further explanation must depend upon the 
answer to the question, whether évi r7 dxavapoia, 
etc., should be connected with yeravuncdvruy or 
with revSjow. The first method would be with- 
out analogy, so far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, for in every instance there, peray. is con- 
strued with a6 or é« (with é7vi only in the Old 
Testament, in Joel ii. 18, and Amos vii. 3, where 
the xeravociv in both cases ia the act of God). 
And yet it is probably admissible, even if the 
idea of a mere change of mind without that of 
sorrow for sin, be connected with the word. It 
would then signify, a change of mind in respect 
to, or on account of, efe. [Osiander draws at- 
tention to the contrast of zpo: and ywera:}] The 
connection of the words with wev37ow seems ra- 
ther unusual and strange, inasmuch as in other 
places we meet with mrevieiy éxi tiv in the sense 
of: to lament over something, but not with 
meviety Tiva exitivt. It is, however, not altoge- 
ther unallowable on this account. If we adopt 
the first mode of connecting the words, we must 
understand by roAAobc the worst among the class 
of persons mentioned (De Wette, Osiander), 7. ¢., 
those whom he would be obliged to punish by 
excluding them from the Church (rev¥eiv would 
then be: to mourn for them as dead persons; 
and it is used with respect to such an act in 1 
Cor. v.2). If we adopt the other mode, mponpap- 
tykétec, etc., would signify those who had in any 
manner sinned, efe., and we should make the 
Apostle say that he feared he should have to 
mourn over many of these on account of the sins 
of the flesh, of which they were guilty; and he 
designs to mention here the other class of sins 
which were most prevalent at Corinth (i. ¢., 
besides those mentioned in ver. 20). We prefer 
the second of the methods, because the reference 
to the excommunication of the worst contains 
something unnatural, and 1 Cor. v. 2 by no 
means justifies us in referring revd3fow to suah a 
transaction. Against this second method no ob- 
jection should be urged on account of the posi- 
tion of revdfou, nor of the thought itself, to 
mourn for one on account of such things. MNevdhow 
stands at the commencement of the clause for the 
sake of emphasis, and é7i stands not at a very 
extraordinary distance from it. The Apostle 
might very reasonably be understood to mourn 
over such impenitent persons on account of their 
sins, even though he does not in this place, as in 
other places (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10), bring pro- 
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minently before us the consequences of those 
sins. The zpo, however, refers not to the period 
before their conversion, but to the time preceding 
his second visit, when misunderstandings had 
begun to prevail, and when he bad admonished 
them to repent (comp. chap. xiii. 2), though 
with so little success that he found the peculiar 
faults mentioned in vers. 20 and 21 were atill 
prevalent among them. ‘Axavapoia signifies 
sins of a sensual nature generally, such as de- 
filed both soul and body, Rom. i. 24; Gal. v. 19; 
Eph. iv. 19. Tlopveia (1 Cor. v. 1), and aoéd- 
yea (wantonness, shamelessness, voluptuousness, 
Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. v. 19, e¢ al.), are particular 
exhibitions of dxadapoia. pdocecy signifies, to 
bring about, achieve Seal Passow). We do 
not (with Meyer and Osiander) make pu) peravo7- 
odvrwy refer to those who should be impenitent 
at the anticipated coming of the Apostle at Co- 
rinth: ‘‘and shall not have repented,” but to the 
fruitlessness of his admonitions when he was 
among them the second time. [The perfect in 
aponu. has here a special force and significance, 
implying that the sins were continued, and were 
not overcome by a true repentance. The aorist 
of yu? yerav. is in contrast with this, and we see 
no reason why it may not be taken in the sense 
of a futur. exact, & ¢., those who will not have 
repented when I shall be with you]. 

Chap. xiii. 1-4. This is the third time I am 
coming to you (ver la).—Now follows the 
Apostle’s announcement of his determination to 
proceed with an unsparing judicial seyerity, in 
accordance with what he had said in chap. xii. 
20: xgy® eipy9G vuiv, otov ob SéAete. Tpirov rovro 
signifies here: this is the third time, as in John 
xxi. 14, etal. "Epyouacspeaks of his actual coming, 
and presupposes that he had been at Corinth twice 
before this (it cannot refer to a mere purpose or 
plan ofsuch a journey, nor to a coming by ioaae F 

[General note on Paul's visits to Corinth. It 
seems to us impossible to interpret 2 Cor. xiii. 
1, on any other view than that Paul had pre- 
viously been twice at Corinth. It cannot be 
made to mean simply, this ts the second time [ 
have been ready, and if it could it would have 
been a most unfortunate reference, in which 
he would rather remind his readers of his failure 
actually to come. The usual appeal to chap. xii. 
14, is unsatisfactory, not only because our pas- 
sage should not be a repetition of that, but be- 
cause the proper idea of that is, J am ready to 
come the third ime. The word dépyoua: in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, is not quite to the point (Wordsworth), 
since it would only show how the will was taken 
for the fact, but would not account for his expected 
coming, being the third of a series of the same 
kind. Certainly no one, reading 2 Cor. xiii 1, 
without a previous bias, would ever think of any- 
thing but a third actual visit. In 2 Cor. ii. 1, 
Paul also implies that he had once visited them 
‘cin heaviness,’ evidently on account of the 
misconduct of Christians there; in 2 Cor. xii. 
21 he intimates that God had then humbled him; 
and in 2 Cor, xiii. 2 (rightly rendered) he im- 
plies that he had then given them warning that 
if he came again he would not sparethem. Now 
when could that visit have been paid? The 
whole idea is unsuitable to the firet visit when 
the church was formed. Nor could it have been 


efter that which we now call the First Epietle, 
when he announced his intention to remain at 
Corinth until Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), and after 
‘‘the Epistle” in which he had written to them 
‘not to keep company with fornicators”’ (1 Cor. 
v. 9), and answered the inquiries the Corinthians 
had made of him (1 Cor. vii. 1). See Introd 3 
6. But we know that Paul resided at Ephesus 
during the whole time between his first visit to 
Corinth and his journey through Macedonia, 
during which he wrote our present Second Epis- 
tle. There must, however, have been time enough 
after his departure from Corinth for the spring- 
ing up of the disorders which were censured in 
that unrecorded visit, and the subsequent lost 
Epistle, and for the sending of a letter and per- 
haps a deputation from the Corinthian Church 
to Paul (1 Cor. vii. 1; i. 11; xvi. 17). On the 
supposition that Paul came to Ephesus late in 
the year 54, Alford ventures to place the unre- 
corded journey in the Spring of 55, and the lost 
Epistle in the Spring of 57, or at least early in 
the same year in which he left Ephesus for Ma- 
cedonia (1 Cor. xvi. 8). As Ephesus and Corinth 
were the usual points of transit between Asia 
and Europe, Paul might easily have made a brief 
visit of the kind supposed, but as it was attended 
with no special results, it was not. mentioned in 
the Acts. The shipwrecks and disasters at sen 
mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 28-28, indicate that Paul 
must have made several voyages during his mis- 
sionary life, which are not recorded. Comp. 
Alford, Introd. to Cor. 3 5., and Essay on How 
to use the Epistles in Sun. Mag. for 1867. J. L. 
Davigs, Art. Paul in Smith's Diet. of the Bibic]. 
In the mouth of two witnesses and of 
three shall every word be established 
(ver. 15).—By a citation from the very letter of 
the Law in Deut. xix. 15, the Apostle lets them 
see how rigid and precise were to be his disci- 
plinary proceedings when he should come to 
them this third time. He would so arrange the 
proceedings that the witnesses should be heard 
in the presence of the congregation (comp. 1 
Cor. v. 12, 18, 8, efe.), for in the trial of noto- 
rious offences, it would be necessary to adhere 
strictly to all legal forms, that he might avoid 
any appearance of partiality. ‘Pua [the word, 
after the Hebrew manner] stands here for the 
matter, cause, conduct or charge in dispute. 
LraVfoerar, signifies: shall be established, deter- 
mined or brought to a decision. ‘Exi oréuaror, 6. 
e., on account of what is spoken. The «ai instead 
of # before rpav was designed to imply, and by 
three, if there are so many; or, also by three, a8 
if he had said, from two to three. The free appli- 
cation which some have made of this citation 
from the law, (either to his repeated warnings 
and their certainty and validity; or to those re- 
peated announcements of his coming with the 
accompanying warnings and threatenings which 
were equally sure to prove true; or to the va- 
rious occasions on which he had been or was about 
to be present among them, as if these were dis- 
tinct personal witnesses to establish the truth of 
the matter) seems to us by no means ingenious 
or | ease ae even if we accept the more delicate 
and profound explanation which Osiander pro- 
poses, viz., that his apostolic visits among them 
were, in consequence of their repetition, not 
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merely means by which he directly saw them, 
but distinct practical attestations of his faithful 
testimony among them, deposing against those 
who should continue impenitent (comp. Matth. 
Vill. 4; x. 18).+—-Whether any relation was in- 
tended between rpirov and rpidv is very uncer- 
taio. Inasmuch as he was about to announce in 
ver. 2, that he was now determined to proceed 
in an unsparing manner against them, it is diffi- 
cult to perceive in what way he can imply that 
he was especially patient in delaying and in re- 

edly warning them.—What is suid in 1 Tim. 
y. 19 shows that the law in such matters was not 
looked upon as abrogated. [Its validity, how- 
ever, depended upon its general reasonableness 
and upon Christ’s recognition and re-institution 
(Matth. xviii. 15) and not upon the perpetual ob- 
ligation of the Mosaic precept].—I have said 
already and now say beforehand, as when 
I was present the second time so now 
also in my absence, to them which here- 
toforo have sinned and to all the rest ee 
2a).—The verb mpocipyxa (I have said before) 
has reference to previous announcements which 
still remained in force (perfect tense), and 7po- 
Aéyw (I foretell) to what he was then writing [in 
which he probably used precisely the same 
words, viz.: ‘If I come again,” ate With re- 
spect to the former, he says: that he had said 
when present the second time, « ¢., as I did 
when I was present the second time; and with 
respect to the latter he says, I say beforehand, 
now when I am absent (xal azav viv, comp. ver. 
10). There is a correspondence between the two 
clauses xpoeipyxa and mpodéyw on the one hand, 
and 70 devrepov and viv on the other, and hence 
the rd devrepov should not be separated from 
wapav and connected with rpoAéyw. It is evident 
from ver. 1 (rpirov rovro épzxouar) and other pas- 
sages, that the Apostle had already been twice 
at Corinth, and hence there is no need of the in- 
terpretation here: ‘‘as if I were present the se- 
cond time, although I am now absent.” The 


(* Stanley (with whom Wordeworth agrees) thinks it un- 
likely that would express himself eo formally and yet 
so imperfectly if he merely intended to speak of the usual 
legal process. He therefore contends that “ the journeys of 
the Apostle, accomplished or intended, occupy throughout 
the Epistle a prominent place in his mind; and now they 
seem to hiiu to assume almost a distinct persunal existence, 
as though oach constituted a separate attestation to his as- 
eertion. Be, as it were, appears to himself, a different per- 
eon, and, therefore, a different witness in each journey ac- 
complished or proposed. The first witaces was that which 
he had delirered during his first visit, or in his first Epistie 

iv. 20); to which he refers in the words: ‘T have said be- 

. Glegen aint The second witness was that which he 
now bore on his present journey and through his present 
Epistle, which was intended to supply the of the jour- 
rey once ini sanded Geile {. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 7) but now aban- 
doned by him. To this he refers in the word spoAcyes ‘I 
speak beforchand,’ ¢. ¢., before my next visit; and he 
strengthens this witness by representing himself as in a 
manner present on that second visit which had really been 
aid ata (ag wapiew To Sevrepor). It is by thus reckoning 

second Kkpistle as being virtually a second visit, or at 
least a secon! witness, that he was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was now about to be actually 
accomplished. his third visit. And this third visit would be 
reckoned as tne third witness, if [t were necessary that the 
words quoted from Deut. were to be literally complied with.” 
We have thcaght it fair that this view (which had so 
general a support in ancient, and until recent. times), should 
be thus fairly presented, but we agree with Barnes when he 
gays, that “with all respect due to such great names, it 
seems to us that this is trifling and childish in the éxtreme.” 
Honor: “ Three visits are sof the testimony of three wit- 
nesees.””) 


mponuaptrnxéres were those in general who had 
previously sinned (and even then [open perfect 
continued to do £0), whether before his secon 
visit (c¢ mapay rd debrepov), or until his present 
writing (arav viv). The Aoiroi were not those 
who had become impure after those just men- 
tioned, as if zponpapr. were related to mpocipnxa 
and 0: Aoroi to rpodéyw, for such an expression 
would be not only forced butindistinct. It means 
rather the remaining members of the congrega- 
tion, either such as witnessed his threatenings, 
or (better) such as should be brought by his 
warnings and their own reflection to a reforma- 
tion, and hence such as would .not fall under 
discipline. The substance of what he had thus 
told them, and now foretold them, was:—that 
if [come againI will notspare (ver. 2b).— 
In the words eig rd wéAv, the wéA which had 
been used as a noun, is converted by the cic back 
again into an adverb. Why it was that he had 
been so lenient on his second visit is not told us; 
it may have been because he had hoped that they 
would themselves come toa better mind by re- 
flection, or because he had feared that he would 
only make matters worse, efc. With ob geicouaz 
is intimately connected what is said in ver. 8.— 
Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking 
in me, who toward you is not weak, but 
is strong among you (ver. 3).—The reason he 
would not spare them, is introduced by ézei: “I 
will not spare, since now ye seek, and indeed 
challenge by your conduct a proof,” efc. Others 
make érei ¢yreire the protasis or conditional pro- 
position to ver. 5, and regard the words, ‘Whois 
not weak toward you—by the power of God to- 
ward you,” or at least the whole of ver. 4, as a 
parenthesis. Such a construction, however, 
seems unnecessary and awkward. Aoxiujy, 
which stands for emphasis at the commence- 
ment of the sentence, signifies: proof, trial, 
verification by experiment [see on 2 Cor. ii. 9]. 
The genitive, however, may be either of the ob- 
ject: the proof of the fact, efc., #. ¢., the proof 
that Christ is speaking in me; or of the subject: 
that Christ may give proof that He is in me. 
That which follows, who ts not weak toward you, 
etc., ig rather in favor of the latter interpreta- 
tion. In the words, Christ speaking in me, he had 
reference not merely to Christ’s speaking through 
him (év=d:4), but to Christ’s being and acting 
in him. By their impenitent conduct they were 
putting Him to the proof whether he could carry 
out what He had threatened against them, and 
so they challenged Him to make a demonstration 
of His power to punish them. What is said in 
the relative sentence, was intended to make 
them consider how dangerous such a challenge 
was: ‘“‘who is not weak with respect to you 
feic}, but is mighty among [év] you.” In this 
e refers not to earlier manifestations of this 
power among them by means of spiritual gifts 
and miracles, efc., but to such an exercise of it 
among them as would become indispensable to 
punish them if they continued impenitent. The 
word duvarei occurs nowhere else except here 
and in Rom. xiv. 4, though it is analogous to 
advvarel, and was perhaps occasioned by the use 
of aoderel. The reason for the assertion that 
Christ was not weak but mighty, he now pro- 
ceeds to give in ver. 4:—For he also was 
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crucified on account of weakness, but he 
lives on account of the power of God 
(ver. 4a). The Apostle here reminds them that 
Christ was once reduced to an extremity of 
weakness, but that he now lived by the power of 
God. That extremity was when He endured 
crucifixion in consequence of the human infir- 
mity which He had experienced in the seasof of 
His (voluntary) humiliation and privation (Phil. 
ii. 7-11). ‘Ex here designates the cause or ori- 
gin. The Cv refers to the life of absolute power 
(energy) which began with Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, was derived from God, and was afterwards 
proved by influences among men (comp. Rom. 
vi. 4; Acts ii. 88; Eph. i. 20-238; Phil. ii. 9). 
If we accept the reading: xai yap et (which Osi- 
ander with Tischendorf adopts as the lect. diffic.), 
et must be taken as concessive, and by itself it 
seems not inconsistent with the a/424 which fol- 
lows. But «ai yap does not correspond with aAAa 
very well, inasmuch as it signifies not merely: 
for, but: foreven. Kal ydp ei would then sig- 
nify: for even (although) if. But xai et indi- 
cates that the condition must be looked upon as 
an extreme one, and not to be expected. On 
the other hand ¢ xai would have implied that 
this condition was probable or certain, but that 
for the argument in hand it was a matter of in- 
difference. We are obliged in this case to sup- 
pose that there has been an exchanging of xai ei 
tor et caf, which must be ascribed to some trans- 
criber having interpolated the ei, rather than to 
Paul. A concessive protasis appears appropriaic 
on account of the GAAd. The solution of the dif- 
ficulty which Osiander proposes, vwiz., that the 
xai implies that the case of Christ was similar to 
that of his ministers, does not seem clear to us, 
and indeed appears unintelligible. The best 
way would seem to be, to leave out the e, as it 
may easily have been inserted. It is evident that 
the Apostle looked upon this as the actual condi- 
tion in which Christ was, for he now proceeds to 
show that be himself was in the same condition 
of weakness and life through the power of God: 
—for we also are weak in him, but we 
shall live together with him through the 
power of God toward you (ver. 4 ).—It is 
evident, therefore, that he leaves us to infer what 
must be the condition of Christ from that of one 
who stood in fellowship with Christ (év—oiv 
aiv>); inasmuch as the condition of the former 
was reflected or was repeated in that of his fol- 
lowers, or was the consequence of it. ’AoJevod- 
fev refers not to the Apostle’s sufferings, but. to 
his appearing to lack power when he spared the 
Corinthians It must be regarded, therefore, as 
something which was like Christ’s own weak- 
ness, voluntarily assumed. He describes it also 
by the words év aitwas something which was 
the consequence of his fellowship with Christ 
[Winer’s Jdioms, 3 62, p. 311 note], and there- 
fore like Christ’s own weakness transient and 
temporary, inasmuch as the Divine power which 
made Christ alive would necessarily and in that 
very act make alive all who were connected with 
him (civ avrg). And indeed, et¢ tac indicates 
that his being alive would be manifested in the 
energy by which they would be directed. There is 
no reference in the word (yy, as here used, 
to the future resurrection, but it means simply to 


be vigorous, to be full of life. Neganper: “In 
the discharge of our Apostolic authority among 
you will be manifested the Divine power of a 
risen and glorified Christ.” [The Apostle, in 
this passage, surely claims that Christ spoke and 
acted in him, and we reasonably infer that his 
Apostolic words, Epistles and acts were those of 
an infallible Christ within him. It has been 
said that he never advanced such aclaim. Not 
only in the @AAd, which occurs in both clauses 
of ver. 4, but in the use of the present (c9 
acJevovpev) and the future (hoover) in opposi- 
tion to (éoravpod7). we have a strong contrast 
with the resurrection and all its endless and 
perpetual influences through Christ and His 
people]. 

Vers. 5-10.—Bxamine your own selves 
whether ye are in the faith, prove your 
own selves (ver. 6a).—In opposition to the 
thought represented in ver. 8, according to which 
they desired a proof of Christ in him, the Apostle 
presents the demand that they should direct 
their examination to their own selves. For the 
sake of emphasis éavrotc is put first. Nlepéferw 
signifies, to make proof or trial of one, to 
tempt (1 Cor. x. 9, éxmespdlecy Xpiorév, which is 
here the same as doxiyiy Crreiv, ete.). [On the 
ordinary distinction to be observed between 
these expressions, see TrEencH, Synn. 2d Part, p. 
119ff]. He then more particularly defines tie 
point to which that self-examination should be 
directed, t. e., whether they were in the faith; 
thus probably intimating that their doa:pyy Cyretw 
betrayed a serious defect in that respect, inas- 
much as they would hardly have needed any 
proof of Christ in him if they had been in the 
faith. To bein the faith, or, to esteem themselves 
standing in the faith, were phrases which desig- 
nated a living Christianity, the original principle 
of which is a faith laying hold of Christ, surren- 
dering the whole heart to Him, and in this way 
bringing us into fellowship with Him (not: fdes 
gaz credi(ur, in contrast with erroneous doc- 
trines; and also not the faith of miracles). The 
doxipitecy also is not in this passage equivalent 
to déxcuov roetvy, but as in 1 Cor. xi. 28, it sig- 
nifies, to try, to inquire into the worthiness of a 
thing, with the view of accurately distinguishing 
between what is and what is not genuine. The 
word here properly refers back to their seeking 
a proof of Christ (dox:ua Cyreire). The essen- 
tial nature of the faith is further pointed out in 
the succeeding clause.—Or know ye not 
your own selves, that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye are to some extent unap- 
proved (ver. 54) ?—(Comp. Eph. iii. 17; Gal. ii. 
20). The use of the entire name "Ino0v¢ Xprords 
indicates more than usual solemnity, and implies 
that the presence of Christ’s spirit, by faith, in 
the Church and in the hearts of its members, pro- 
duces a practical fellowship with the whole per- 
son of Christ (comp. vi. 16; 1 Cor. ili. 16; Eph. 
ii. 21-22). In éavroic, drc—ev vuiv we have an 
attraction of a peculiar kind (where the attracted 
word is not the subject of the succeeding sen- 
tence). [Winen’s Jdioms, 3 68, 8.a. p. 896]. 
Yourselves (éavréuc) in this connection is empha- 
tic, since it is contrasted with CArist speaking tn 
you, in ver. 8. [Our English version entirely 
overlooks the # at the head of the clause. ] There 
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are two ways by which 7 ovx érycv. ete., may be 
connected in sense with that which precedes it; 
according to the first, the spiritual relation which 
Christ sustained toward them, and of which in- 
deed they must be conscious if they were Chris- 
tians, imposed on them the obligation to examine 
more carefully into their relation to Him and 
their conduct toward Him, and of course into 
their faith, in order to ascertain whether it was 
not wavering (Osiander). According to the 
second, he appeals to their sense of honor, and 
implies that for this reason they should not 
shrink from self-examination; 1. ¢., they surely 
ought not to be so entirely destitute of a Chris- 
tian spirit as not to know their own selves 
(Meyer, deWette). In either case there was a 
motive for self-examination; but the # avx argues 
in favor of the latter method. In e pars adénipor 
fore, he intended to say, that they would find 
this to be the case with themselves, unless ‘they 
should prove to be unworthy, spurious Chris- 
tians (OsIANDER: He throws out.a doubt of that 
gracious state to which they laid claim, in the 
same proportion in which they were ignorant of 
their relation toChrist and did not examine them- 
selves). "Ec yz7rt is used in 1 Cor. vii. 5; and the 
vt has the effect rather to soften the force of the 
expression [unless ye are ‘‘ somewhat reprobates,”’ 
or ‘to some extent abide not the proof’}. Addxtpor 
has reference to doxiudere and doxiufzv, which he 
had previously used.—But I trust ye shall 
know that we are not unapproved (ver. 
6).—This verse is intimately connected with the 
latter part of ver. 5. Adéxcuoz, in this verse, has 
reference to Paul’s power as an Apostle to punish 
offenders, and he expresses the hope that (in 
case he should be compelled to exercise it) they 
would find him [if they ventured to put him to 
the proof] (in this respect) not unapproved, #. ¢, 
as one who throws out empty threatenings, but 
is too feeble to execute‘them; but rather one 
who would make those who perseveringly re- 
sisted him feel his power (comp. vv. 7 and 9). 
This was the doxiuf which they sought (ver. 8). 
His hope, however, was not fixed exclusively 
upon the punishment in itself, but upon the pro- 
per authentication of his office, the maintenanco 
of his Apostolic authority by such means. The 
interpretation which maintains that yvoceode 
(ye shall know) is to be understood, not of an 
experimental knowledge, but of a knowledge 
gained by their reformation in consequence of 
his warning, or by an observation of his life 
and works as an Apostle [i.e., if you put our 
Apostolical power to the test by appealing to 
our clemency], is not quite consistent with 
the general scope of the passage. The same 
may be said of the view which aims to me- 
diate between the different explanations, and 
maintains that the knowledge was to be obtained 
partly by an examination of themselves and 
partly by their experience of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline.—But in ver.7 he shows that he would 
gladly be spnred such an authentication of his 
power:—But we pray God that ye do no 
evil (ver. 72) ;—His desire is expressed in the 
form of a prayer. The explanation which makes 
tuas the object and the Apostle himself the sub- 
ject of morjoa: (th 

unsatisfactory: I, 


such a designation to the punishment he inflicted ; 
2, because xaxsy trocely undév has an evident refe- 
rence to 7d xaddv roeiy [the one being what is 
morally bad or worse, and the other what, is mo- 
rally honorable, beautiful and right }].—not that 
we should appear approved, but that ye 
should do what is good, though we be as 
unapproved (ver. 75).—He here expresses 
what was more particularly the purport of bis 
prayer. (We should observe the change which 
here takes place in the construction: the infini- 
tive and iva, comp. mpocebyeoda: iva Col. i. 9; 2 
Thess. i. 11). The prayer was not (I pray or I 
desire), that he might appear approved (in con- 
sequence of the infliction of punishment, or the 
accomplishment of his threatenings) but that the 
Corinthians might do well (that which is right), 

though he should be unapproved (inasmuch as his 
threatenings would remain unfulfilled, or seem 
needless and uncalled for). [In this case he would 
use the word addéxiuoc in two different senses: in 
the one sense he would not be unapproved, since 
the reformation of the Corinthians would be the 

best proof of his Apostolic power, but in another 
sense he would be unapproved, because he would 
fail in the fulfilment of his threatenings, on ac- 
count of their reformation. He meant to aay that 
he cared not for being unapproved in the latter 
sense, since they would be saved and edified. 

Comp. Stanley}. Another explanation is given 

by Meyer, who takes iva in the sense of, that, in 
order that, and understands déx:uoc of the appro- 
bation which would be awarded to him as their 
spiritual father, if they should conduct themselves 
well; ‘but he makes adéx:uo: refer to his failure 

in exercising and applying his power as an 

Apostle to inflict punishment. It must be con- 

ceded that the idea advanced in this first expla- 

nation lies not within the range of thought pur- 

sued by the context, and yet it would not be 
inconsistent with Paul’s manner, to say that the 

good conduct of his readers might make him 
seem in one aspect déxuoc and in another addx:- 

He certainly gives reason in ver. 8 for 
saying that if they did well he would have no oc- 
casion for exercising his power as an Apostle to 

punish them, and therefore would in that same 
degree appear unapproved, inasmuch as he had 

laid down the ruleby which he would be governed 

in his course with them:—For we can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the 

truth (ver. 8).—The truth here may be ex- 

plained either as equivalent to mora] truth 
(comp. 1 Cor. v. 8) or righteousness (a sense which 
is not allowable unless it is made necessary by 

the context); or as signifying that he could do 
nothing which did not accord with the facts of 

the case, a meaning very appropriate to a judi- 

cial proceeding, but entirely unsuitable when we 
come to the phrase for the truth. Meyer makes 
the word mean the truth xar’ éfoyxip, t. ¢, the 
gospel: ‘If their good conduct had not been his. 
object (aA Iva) he would have been working. 
against the Gospel; since that was a system de- 
signed to promote morality on Christian princi- 
ples.” Osiander’s explanation is preferable: 

‘‘The Divine law was the truth from which we. 
deduce all our rules of discipline; and in Paul’s. 


at I may do you no evil], is | Apostolic work he could do nothing against this, 
because he could not apply | but every thing he did would finally result in the: 
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advancement of that Divine truth which was dis- 
pensed in the Gospel.” Kavg against—irép, for 
its interests. In the latter sentence dvvdyedd re 
should, be supplied.—For we rejoice when 
we are weak and ye are strong: this also 
we pray for, even your restoration to 
complete order (ver. 9).—His object here was 
to confirm what he had said in ver. 8, by assur- 
ing them that he would rejoice, even if he were 
weak, t=. ¢, powerless, so far as relates to the 
exercise of discipline among them (from want of 
occasion); and they were strong, i. ¢., should 
conduct themselves so wisely as to disarm him of 
all judicial authority against them. If this were 
so, how could he do anything in opposition to 
the truth, and to those rules of action which the 
truth prescribed? He furthermore assures them 
that it was the object of Lis constant prayer, that 
they might in this way be made strong. Asin ver. 
7 ebyeodae signifies not merely to wish, for it is 
an advance beyond the thought expressed in yai- 
popev. Tv xarapriow tuov is added after rovro 
epexegetically, and signifies your restoration to 
complete order, t¢., perfection. The verb is used 
in ver. 11 and in 1 Cor. i. 10, and «arapriopés in 
Eph. iv. 12. It contains a reserved hint that their 
condition at that time was disorderly.—For this 
cause being absent I write these things, 
lest being present I should use sharpness 
according to the power which the Lord 
gave me for edification and not for de- 
struction (ver. 10).—In this he adds an expla- 
nation of his design in writing this Epistle: ‘I 
have written because my joy und my great anx- 
iety before God is, that ye may be strong and 
restored to your proper state.” In this expres- 
sion he had reference to the whole Epistle, but 
especially to the latter part of it.—He here uses 
the singular number, because he begins to treat 
of conduct and purposes which belonged only to 
himself. ’Azroréuwc (Tit. i. 18, the noun is in 
Rom. xi. 22) signifies roughly, rigorously, with 
strict severity (from a verb signifying to cut or 
tear off ). Kpyoda: is here used absolutely, and 
signifies to proceed, to act; in other places it is 
used with the dative of the mode of proceeding 
or acting, but here, with an adverh, there is no 
need of supplying iuiv. The reason for his 
wishing not to act thus, he gives when he says 
that his power was given him for edification 
and not for destruction (comp. chap. x. 8). [He 
had no power or authority for the injury of 
men: it was all for their edification. Except for 
the latter purpose therefore it was not only null 
and void as to authority, but it was actually 
powerless in resnit. By a beantiful figure he 
conceives himseif as a builder intrusted with no 
right or means to do anything exoept for the 
welfare of his fellow-men, to advance the true in- 
terests of humanity. Such were the Apostle’s 
views of the limits of ecclesiastical power with 
respect to otxodouzv. Comp. on 2 Cor. v. 1 and 
x. 8. Also J. 8. Howson, on Paul's use of Meta- 
phore tn Sund, Mag., 1867}. 

Vens. 11-18. Finally, brethren, rejoice. 
Be perfectly joined together, be comfort- 
ed, be of one mind, be at peace (ver. 11 a). 
—Having in the previous verses resumed his ori- 
ginal mildness of manner, he now concludes with 
some friendly admonitions, though without re- 
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laxing anything in the earnestness of his pur- 
pose. [The word adeAgoi, which he so often 
uses in his other Epistles and especially in his 
First Epistle but se eeldom (only four times) in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, indicates 
here the importance of what he was about to 
sey, snd his transition to a new section, in which 
his affectionate spirit breathes forth with espe- 
cial power.] In ver. 11, Aowréy does not signify : 
for the future, henceforth, but it is a concluding 
particle in the sense of, es for the rest (ceterum), 
as in the Eph. vi. 10 efe.; 2 Thess. iii. 1. 
DER: ‘* His object was to say, that he had some- 
thing of importanee to them, still upon his 
heart.” This was addressed pot exclusively to 
those whose minds were best disposed toward 
him, but like the preceding verses, te the whole 
congregation. Xafpere is not here a parting salu- 
tation, for that is given afterwards in ver. 18; 
but an exhortation to rejoice in the Lord (Phil. 
iii. 1, iv. 4), very appropriately pressed upon 
them after all that he had said in this Epistle to 
grieve them. But this yaipecy could take place 
only on condition of the xaraprifecda: and the 
téAeov ylveoSa., i. ¢., on condition of their com- 
plete restoration to order and to their perfection. 
These are here urged upon them as aets which 
they must themselves perform [middle voice and 
reflexive} under the power of the yaipecy, whioh 
again is conditioned by the «arapriLecda:. W. 
F. Besser: ‘‘In the alarm cry: Be perfect, 
(prepare yourselves)! hear the call of your com- 
mander, to form into rank and file, and to get 
into order of battle” (Col. ii. 6). But both the 
xatpey and the ncaraprigeoda were the conditions 
on which the rapaxadcioba: was dependent. This 
mapaxadziove is here not an admonition or an ex- 
hortation that they should make progress in spi- 
ritual things (give attention to it among you), 
but that they should be comforted (comp. i. 4-7; 
vii. 7-18) with respect to all those things which 
had grieved them. An exhortation to mutual 
comfort (to comfort one another) would have 
been differently expressed: mapaxadeire éavrote 
or adAfdove (1 Thess. iv. 18; v.11; Heb. iii. 18). 
Finally he calls upon them to be of one mind (rd 
avrd époveire), which may be regarded as implying 
an humble estimate of each one’s own self, a love 
for one another, and a tender interest in each 
othcr’s welfare, on the ground that they had a 
community of interests in the Christian life (Phil. 
iii. 156-16; iv. 2; Rom. xii. 16; xv. 5; Sea 
lent. p. 61), and to live in peace, t.¢., to main- 
tain unity of action in the outer life (Mark ix. 
50; Rom. xii. 18; 1 Thess. v. 18). To these 
aimonitions he attaches yet further a promise: 
—And the God of love and peace shall 
be with you (ver. 11 6)—s ¢., if ye do these 
things, the God who is the author of love (rd 
avrd ¢povetv) and of peace (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 88; 
Rom. xv. 88; xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Theses. v. 
28; Heb. xiii. 20) will be with you, will be near 
you to bless you, and to grant you the enjoyment 
of His gracious communion. That God from 
whom love and peace proceeds, makes those who 
yield to His influences in these respects, and are 
faithful in euch things, experience how rich is 
His grace, and how abundant are His blessings. 
—Salute one another with a holy kiss 
(ver. 12).—On this verse comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 
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[With respect to the gfAnua dy. see on 1 Thess. 
v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16, and 1 Cor. xvi. 20. Among 
the Greeks the kiss had only an erotio significa- 
tion, but among the Jews and Oriental nations 
it was generally a token of affection among kin- 
dred and friends. The Jews refused it to all 
except the holy seed of Israel. Thence it passed 
into the Christian community, and Justin says, 
(Apol. II. p. 87), ‘After the prayers are ended 
(in the church), we greet one another with a 
kiss.”” Cyril (Hicr.) says that before the ‘sur- 
sum corda,’) a deacun proclaimed to the commu- 
nicants in the words of this verse: ‘‘Salute” 
etc. In the Eastern churches it was given be- 
fore, and in the Western after the consecration 
of the sacramental emblems, and before their 
distribution, as a sign of reconciliation and love. 
In the Apost. Constt. it is said: ‘‘Let the men 
salute one another, and the women also one an- 
other, with a holy kiss in the Lord.” Paul an- 
ticipated that his Epistle would be read before 
the whole Church, and he, therefore, connectc: 
with it this ecclesiastical or hieratic usage, as a 
sign of the common covenant by which they were 
all members one of another and the body of 
Christ. Bineuam, Chr. Anti. B. XII. Ch. IV. 3 
6. Ssrru’s Dict. of the Bible, OstanpeER and 
WorvswortH, onl Thess. V. 26}.— All the saints 
salute you (ver. 13).—The words of aycoe révrec 
refer to those saints who lived in the region from 
which he was writing (Macedonia), but a more 
comprehensive sense of tle words is not ex- 
cluded (comp. Osiander, who very thoroughly 
discusses the meaning of this whole verse). In 
place of his own salutation, he gives us finally 
that precious Benediction which has acquired 
such a liturgical importance in every age and in 
every part of the Christian world:—The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all (ver. 14).—[It is the 
most formal and solemn of all Paul’s forms of 
bencdiction, and accordingly has been univer- 
sally selected as the one to be used by the 
Church in its worship. It ascribes to each Per- 
son of the Trinity a special but not an exclusive 
part in the work of redemption. Each of those 
Persons share in the work of grace and love and 
communion, but each of them is distinguished 
for a peculiar prominence in one of these depart- 
ments. Each of them are mentioned with equal, 
but with a distinct honor and efficiency. They 

are presented, not according tu their ontologic 
" or metaphysical nature, but to their economic re- 
lation to sinful men in the work of salvation. 
That salvation comes to us ‘from (éx) God the 
Father, through (did) God the Son, and byGod 
the Holy Ghost.”"] The Benediction itself is di- 
vided into three parts in accordance with the re- 
lations of the sacred Trinity. We have first, the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ (comp. chap. viii. 
9; Rom. v. 15), that grace which is continually be- 
stowed upon, intercedes for (Rom. viii. 84), and 
strengthens (chap. xii. 9) those whom he has 
redeemed, and by means of which they come 
into the possession and enjoyment of the love of 
God. The communion of the Holy Ghost, the 
participation in Him and in His gracious influ- 
ences, is the product of that grace and this love, 
and is His continual direction and application of 


them to believers (comp. Rom. viii. 9-26, 27; 
vii. 6; vili. 11; Gal. iv. 6; vi. 8. Kocvwvia, as 
in Phil. ii. 1, and 1 Cor. i. 9, signifies not com- 
munication merely, for rov mveou. is the gen. 
subj.). Hethus desires that the whole Church 
[even that portion which he had been obliged in 
some ts to censure] may enjoy all the 
blessings of God’s salvation, as they are shed 
forth by the Lord of the Church, including that 
Spirit which is the bond of its fellowship and the 
source of its organic life. Neanprr: ‘ We have 
in this passage the practical doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, the Father revealing His love in Christ; 
Christ, in and through whom he reveals Himeelf, 
and by whom the work of redemption (grace) is 
accomplished; and the fellowship of Divine life, 
which proceeds from Christ.”—EwaLp: ‘We 
cannot but feel an intense interest in knowing 
what was the effect of a letter containing such an 
unusual amount of severity. Fortunately we have 
some reson to conclude from Rom. xv. 25-27, 
and Acts xx. 2, that the result was all that could 
be wished. Paul actually returned to Corinth 
soon after sending this Epistle, and remained 
there for some time in peace, as he certainly 
could not have done, if this letter had not 
smoothed the way for him there, and enabled 
him to return to his beloved Church in triumph. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Where an impenitent spirit which disre- 
gards all warning and admonition becomes ma- 
nifest in a congregation, there is no other way 
than to administer discipline with severity. And 
yet the minister of Christ should always be care- 
ful to produce the impression that he is by no 
means proud of his official authority, but that he 
rather feels humbled under the hand of God 
when he finds that he is compelled to administer 
discipline with severity. He must indeed never 
spare, when he is called to act in behalf of 
Christ’s authority, if it is evident that his for- 
bearance will be imputed to a want of power in 
that Lord whom he represents, and whose organ 
he is known to be. Every one should be made 
to see not only that a minister, in imitation of 
his Divine Master, may for awhile lay aside his 
power and even appear feeble as he bears and 
forbears with his brethren, but that through the 
same Divine power which raised his Lord from 
the wenkness of the cross to the might of an ab- 
solute and all-sufficient life, he possesses a living 
power for the accomplishment of those objects 
which are essentinl to the office he has received, 
and to his4triumph over all who oppose him in 
his lawful work. But the same love which, on 
suitable occasions, refrains from all assertions 
of authority, will also incline him to make every 
exertion to avoid any necessity for its exercise. 
He will admonish, entreat and implore God that 
Met thing whioh insolently puts Christ in him 
to the proof whether His threatenings are se- 
riously intended, and whether He will venture to 
execute them, may disappear; that all who have 
been refractory and disorderly may have their 
attention turned rather to themselves to see 
whether they are in the faith and whether Christ 
is in them, and that so they may be reéstablished 
in Christian fellowship, may do that which is 
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good, and may be saved from the necessity of 
iscipline. It will be a pleasure to him when he 
is able to exchange severity for gentleness, even 
though he may thus have the appearance of 
weakness. His only care will be so to conduct 
himself that Divine truth may be vindicated, that 
complete order may be secured, and that practi- 
cal religion may be promoted. 

2. Where Jesus Christ causes His grace to 
abound, and abundantly forgives, blesses and 
saves men, the love of God is revealed, and God 
Himself is freely and powerfully communicated 
to our souls. When this is the case and our 
souls are sealed by His grace, this love will be 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, we 
shall be of one mind, we shall seek for the things 
that make for peace, we shall rejoice in the 
Lord, we shall earnestly aspire after perfection, 
and never want consolation when we are in 
trouble. In this manner the Church will be 
built up; and it is a blessed work to co-operate 
in the production of such a result by praising 
this grace and love, by bringing men into the 
communion of the Holy Ghost and by confirming 
them in it. No one, however, can perform such 
® work unless he knows by experience what it 
is to rejoice in this grace, love and communion, 
and regards it as his highest privilege to continue 
to do so. ; 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starnke:—CuHap. x. 19. That no impediments 
may be thrown in the way of our work, we must, 
though with humble diffidence, repel those as- 
saults which may be made upon it; but we must 
be especially careful lest we use such means of 
defence as will only make matters worse. Those 
who truly serve God, speak as though they were 
conscious of being ever before God in Christ, as 
though they were in communion with Him, and 
were under His direction.—Ver. 20. Where love 
is wanting, hatred will be found, and will break 
forth into every kind of discord, though all its 
forms will show a family likeness to one another. 
—Herpincer :—Ver. 21. How distressing to look 
upon such disorders! Those whose hearts are 
still bleeding from the wounds which former 
sins, especially those of lewdness and impurity, 
have left upon the conscience, should be careful 
that those wounds be properly healed, and that 
the old sore is not liable to break out afresh. 
Isa. xxxviii. 15.—Spener :—Chap. xiii. 1f. Even 
when we conclude that spiritual discipline does 
not call for a public judicial process, it should 
not be entered upon without reflection. If sin- 
ners have no fear of punishment, they will flat- 
ter themselves with the hope of impunity in sin. 
—Hepinaen:—To bear long is not necessarily to 
' bear always. Even Elisha finally called for the 
bears, Samuel grasped the sword, and Elijah 
invoked fire from heaven, when time and pa- 
tience were exhausted. Scoff not at God, who 
will surely give testimony in behalf of His ser- 
vants.—Ver. 8. Let us see to it, that we do not so 
conduct ourselves that Christ is obliged to put 
forth His hand to punish rather than to assist us. 
The threatenings of God’s faithful ministers will 
not be found empty words. —Hrpinaer :—Ver. 4. 
Rejoice, for the Lord is King, and reigns in the 


midst of His enemies! Let no one be intimidated 
when the powers of darkness seem to prevail! 
If we would be exalted, we must humble our- 
selves and cheerfully bear Christ’s cross.—Sps- 
NER :—Ver. 5. Many know not their own selves; 
for while some think too well of their own goud- 
ness, others are faint-hearted. A faithful self- 
examination would rectify all such errors. Most 
of us by nature have the bad habit of trying our 
neighbors and seeking a proof of what is in 
them, but of neglecting the same thing with re- 
spect to ourselves, Matth. vii. 1-3.—HepincER: 
—<‘Thou sayest: I am a Christian, a child of 
glory!” But bast thou proved this? Art thou 
really sure of it? Is it not possible that thou 
hast taken up with a vain conceit and received 
base coin for gold? Let every one search his 
own heart diligently, and if he finds Christ and 
the graces of Christ’s Spirit there, if Christian 
love and a fraternal spirit reigns there, all is 
well.—Sprenen:—While we examine ourselvea, 
we almost invariably are led to pray that the 
Lord also would search and make us know our 
hearts, Ps. cxxxix. 28, 24.—If we have a faith 
which works by love, we have good evidence of 
our gracious state and of our salvation. Such 
an examination of ourselves is of great import- 
ance: 1, because our hearts are naturally so cor- 
rupt and our self-love is so inordinate that we 
never discover evil in ourselves without great 
difficulty ; 2, because in the midst of so many 
cares and 80 much intercourse with our fellow- 
men, we are in danger of neglecting to watch 
over our thoughts, words, efe.; 8, because of the 
injury which is sure to follow the omission of 
this duty, in our continuance under delusive 
fancies, or our relapse into them; 4, because of 
the benefits which a frequent self-examination 
must bring, in the increase of faith, in assurance 
of salvation, in our security against apostasy, in 
our growing union and intimacy with God, in 
our better acquaintance with our faults, and in 
our purification from them by Divine grace. But 
the object of this trial is, to ascertain: 1, whe- 
ther we have been truly converted, believe in 
Christ, and are united to Him, and whether we 
have the comforts and put forth the fruits of 
faith, such as the love of God and of our neigh- 
bor, delight in spiritual things, an inclination to 
every form of obedience, earnestness in prayer, 
lively hope, patience, efc.; 2, how successful we 
have been in following Jesus. The result will 
be, that we shall recognize what is good in our- 
selves with humility and thankfulness to God, 
and what is wrong with contrition, and prayer 
for forgiveness; we shall lay hold upon Divine 
grace with greater eagerness; and we shall 
arouse ourselves to walk before God with in- 
creased earnestness. It should be a special ob- 
ject of such an examination to discover what sins 
most easily beset us, and to what extent we have 
succeeded in laying them aside.—Ver. 7. Preach- 
ers will find it better to use their staff of office 
with gentleness, than to put forth the power 
given them so a8 to give pain.—Ver. 10. Think 
it not for thy injury that thy spiritual guide has 
touched thee rather roughly, for proud flesh needs 
a corrosive plaster.— Ver. 11. We must not be sur- 
prised that believers should not unfrequently be 
depressed with internal as well as external afflio- 
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tions, notwithstanding the seeds of spiritual joy 
they always possess. The admonition therefore 
can never come amiss, that they shuuld be of 
good cheer and be joyful in the Lord.—Many 
heads, many minds! Lvok therefore continually 
to Christ or thou canst never come to Him. God 
dwells in souls exercised to good works through 
faith in Christ.—Ver. 18. Every minister should 
reflect whether such a salutation could go forth 
from him to his hearers in the spirit of the 
Apostle, with an earnest desire for their salva- 
t.on and with a@ sincere faith in God; but it 
equally becomes these hearers to consider care- 
fully whether they are prepared to approprinte 
suc a Salutation to themselves, and to confirm 
it with an earnest prayer and a hearty amen be- 
fore God.—There are many who are unreason- 
ale enuugh to long for the grace of Jesus Christ 
nud the love of the Father, but are unwilling to 
b: directed and sanctified by the Holy Ghost.— 
L3 every one who reads and desires a part in 
tue blessings promised in God’s word, unite in 
applying this benediction to all, and add his 
hearty amen ! 

Baavens. Bisie, Cuap. xi. 20:—Such are the 
disorders which follow a removal from the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel.—How much reason has a 
sincere child of God for sorrow and humiliation 
when he thinks of the abomination of desolation 
in the holy places of the Church at the present 
time, and when he finds that everything there is 
disordered, that self-conceit, false wisdom, and 
confusion so generally prevails, and that almost 
every man’s hand is turned against his brother! 
—Chap. xiii, 2: We must never connive at 
wickedness. But if it is willing to come to the 
light it should be freely forgiven.—Ver. 4. It is 
God's way sometimes to seem very small in His 
servants, but if they are despised, He manifests 
Himself in His greatness.—Ver. 5. There is no 
point on which men are so liable to be deceived 
as with reference to their own faith. Onno point 
therefore should they be more careful to examine 
themselves. Unconverted men and hypocrites 
never prove their own selves. And yct no one can 
enjoy communion with God without it, for such 
&® communion requires us to give up self-love for 
God's love, and to pass an impartial judgment upon 
ourselves.—Those who pay no attention to their 
condition, and never reflect whether they are 
prepared for another world, will surely be un- 
able to abide the fiery trial of God’s justice and 
will be cast away and dashed in pieces as worth- 
less vessels.—The human heart is a fathomless 
abyss; we only need closely and properly to 
observe it to find in it every day some new thing 
to humble us before God and to make us willing 
to be judged by God and man. We must not, 
however, be insensible of the good which God has 
wrought in our hearts, for we shall never have 
courage to fight against our sins, if we know not 
our interest in Christ.—Especially should we 
examine whether we have that peace with God 
through Jesus Christ, which excites us to pray, 
to strive against sin, to praise God, to walk 
before Him, and to hunger and thirst after righ- 
teousness: and whether all our hope is built 
upon a consciousness of faith in Christ and love 
toGod. Nor should we be satisfied unless we find 
these evidences during the whole course of our 
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lives.—No one will become free from sin unless 
he is willing truly to know himself.—Ver. 11. 
Where love and peace reign, the heart becomes 
a temple in which God is adored and praised in 
spirit and in truth.—Ver. 13. Such is the order 
in which God conveys His blessings to men. 
Christ and His grace must precede everything 
else, or our evil consciences will prevent us from 
trusting to the love of God. Both are united 
together in our hearts by the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost. This three-fold band encircles all 
who are willing to be the Lord’s, and makes 
them children of the Father, members of the 
Son, and temples of the Holy Ghost. Amen! 
Riscer:—CuapP. xii. 20f. We are sometimes 
too careful to conceal those sins which take 
place in our own hearts and in our Christian 
community, and the consequence is they are not 
thoroughly removed. Where we do not bring 
what has been done in former times with suffi- 
cient honesty into the light of Divine truth, 
and to the forgiving and sanctifying grace of 
God, great mischief will afterwards spring from 
them.—Chap. xiii. 1. In matters of conscience we 
should hold ourselves to the strictest method of 
proceeding. Even those remarks and judgments 
which Christinns pass upon one another, should 
be so thoroughly considered that they will bear 
an examination like that which is given to the 
most suspected witness in a judicial process.— 
Ver. 4. From His advent into the world until tac 
close of His earthly career, Christ made Himself 
so weak that sinners thought they could do with 
Him as they pleased. But He now possesses 
through Divine power a life, in which He not 
only has life in Himself, but He gives life to the 
world, and sends His Spirit to make even the 
word of His cross the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Alife of faith in the Son of God is even 
now a life of Divine power. Those who are 
troubled about their infirmities, will find that in 
losing life they receive a life eternal.—Ver. 5. A 
faith which does not bring us into communion 
with God, nor bring Christ and His Spirit into 
the heart, will never abide the test.—Ver. 7. Our 
threatenings and punishments must have the 
unction of prayer, or they will accomplish no 
good results. We not unfrequently find that we 
can get no access to men until we have found 
access to God.—Ver. 11. Even where considerable 
faults are known to exist among brethren, we 
must come back to the common relation in which 
we all stand to one another, that by its means all 
may be awakened to joy without giving up their 
faith.—Ver. 18. Every good thing we have or 
hope for from God, must come to us through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. The love of God 
can be exercised only toward those who find par- 
don and access to him through Jesus Christ. 
And it is only through the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost that God will have or maintain any union 
with those whom he loves (John xiv. 28).—May 
we all be justified by grace, as pardoned sinners 
be the objects of Divine love, and as temples of 
the triune God be restored and glorified by 
Spiritual communion. May every soul have a 
part in this faith and in this prayer. Amen. 
Hevuspnen:—Cnap. xt. 20f. Every Church 
should be always ready to let any of Christ’s 
ministers examine carefully into its affairs. 
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—Chap. xiii. 1f. There are certain limits beyond 
which Christian meekness cannot go, whether in 
the use of gentle or severe measures. But what- 
ever change circumstances may call for in our 
outward action, our hearts should always be ani- 
mated by the same benevolent spirit. The Chris- 
tian should always act with energy.—Ver. 3. 
God not unfrequently disciplines His people 
with severity, and they should not be unwilling 
to be severe with themselves. What is a single 
preacher ngainst ansarmy of soldiers? And yet 
he has mighty power with them. Christ will live 
forever and will hold His sceptre over the world. 
Few worldly men imagine how completely 
He is their Lord.—Ver. 5. To be displeased 
with Christ’s word shows plainly that faith is 
dying or dead. Only those who examine them- 
selves cun truly know whether they have this faith, 
for no other one can determine this for them. 
Then the only evidence which can prove that we 
possess it is Christ living and working in our 
hearts, and our hearts burning with love at the 
thought of Him. How few tried Christians 
would be found, if this only true test were faith- 
fully applied !—Ver. 7. A faithful minister thinks 
only of the interest of souls, and not of his own 
authority or reputation among men.—Ver. 9. A 
genuine teacher always rejoices to see his pupil 
become wiser than himself.—Ver. 10. The church 
which gives heed to gentle and kind suggestions 
is much more advanced than one which can be 
moved only by harsh measures. The object of 
all spiritual power is the salvation of the Church. 
—Ver. 11. God is never in a church except 
where the conditions required in this verse are 
fulfilled. Where these are complied with, God's 
Spirit reigns.—Ver. 18. Through the Son we 
become children of the Father and temples of the 
Holy Ghost. 

W. F. Bessen:—Ver. 4. We may derive much 
benefit and comfort from contemplating the form 
of weakness which Christ endured during His 
life and on the cross, since it is the form of One 
who has been invested with Divine power, having 
entered into His glory by the power of that Fa- 
ther who has raised him from the dead, and of 
that Son who was raised from the dead, and of 
that Holy Ghost who declared and demonstrated 
that this Son of God and this Son of Mary was 
the Prince of life (Rom. vi. 4; i. 4). The same 
Divine power which raised up Christ from the 
dead and set Him upon the throne of heaven, is 
the source of all faith in the hearts of believers 
(Eph. i. 19, 20), and is concerned in the whole 
work of the ministry for the consolation of the 


penitent and the punishment of the impenitent. 
—Ver. 5. We learn two things here: a. that we 
may imagine ourselves to be in the faith when 
we are not; and 6. that whoever deceives himself 
in this matter, so essential to his everlasting sal- 
vation, is criminally guilty for it; for God has 
made it the privilege and the duty of every man 
by faithful self-examination to ascertain with 
confidence whether he is in the faith.—Ver. 7. 
A minister’s fitness for his work will appear in 
two ways: a. from the good results of his labors 
(chap. iii. 8); 5. from his seasonable punishment 
of evil conduct.—Ver. 11. This friendly admo- 
nition: Live in peace, throws the peaceful bond 
of brotherly love around the whole body of be- 
lievers (Eph. iv. 8), and is like a lock which 
holds together the whole chain of exhortations 
running through both these Epistles. Oh, tbat 
the peace which breathes here these Apostolic 
words might be imparted to all men! To all sons 
of peace, who rest in peace as on a mother’s bo- 
som, belongs the promise: ‘‘ The God of love and 
peace shall be with you!”—Ver. 18. The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God will 
not be far off, but pervadingly nigh the assem- 
blies of God’s saints; for among them the Holy 
Spirit’s communion has its especial habitation and 
sphere of action (1 Cor. iii. 16). As the Holy 
Spirit communicates Himself to them through 
the word and sacraments, He produces and main- 
tains in them a holy fellowship with the Triune 
God and with each other. As often as we hear 
these words of Apostolic benediction, it is only 
as the spirit of that faith which has for centuries 
communicated so many blessings to those who 
have received it, awakes within us, that the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, is 
with us and with all saints! 

Fiorey:—Ver. 18. How happy is our lot if our 
souls are united by a perpetual bond of living 
faith to the Triune God! This thought—a. keeps 
before us every day the great object that we 
should seek for ourselves, viz.: forgiveness 
through Christ, assurance of God’s love, and 
strength by means of the Spirit’s power; 6. 
makes us see that in every event of life we 
should strive to confirm and strengthen our fel- 
lowship with God; c. gives us strong consolation 
in every affliction in the consciousness that Al- 
mighty aid is always at hand; and d. instructs 
us with respect to the true wisdom, the true rea- 
son, the spirit, the object, and the proper range 
of all our prayers. 
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